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PREFACE 


This  book  bas  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
clinical  work.  The  pbyBician  meets  primarily  symptoms  and  signs 
— the  eridences  of  disease;  sabseqnently  it  is  decided  that  the 
symptoms  fonnd  indicate  the  presence  of  a  specific  ailment.  This 
Tolame,  therefore,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parte :  Srat,  a 
stndy  of  stftnptoms  and  their  indications ;  and,  second,  a  study  of 
diseases  and  their  characteristics. 

Part  I — The  Evidencee  of  Disease — comprises :  (1>  A  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  clinical  anatomy  and  physiology  of  certain  organs 
and  systems ;  practical  points  of  everyday  utility.  (2)  A  description 
of  the  approved  methods  of  ezamination.  It  has  been  well  said  by 
a  capable  reviewer  that  "the  basis  of  the  art  of  diagnosis  is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  clinical  methods."  (3)  A  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  many  signs  and  symptoms  encountered  in  the  practice  of 
internal  medicine.  (4)  A  statement  of  the  diagnostic  significance 
of  each  sign  and  symptom — i.  e.,  the  disease  or  diseases,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  is  more  or  less  strongly  suggested  by  the  finding  of  a 
given  sign  or  symptom.  While  a  prominent  symptom  seldom  leads 
directly  to  the  discovery  of  a  disease,  yet  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  the  diagnostic  value  of  individual  symptoms. 

Part  II — Diagnosis,  Direct  and  Differential — contains :  (1)  Suc- 
cinct descriptions  of  recognised  diseases  and  their  symptoms,  with 
(2)  special  reference  to  the  diagnosis,  direct  and  differential,  of  each 
disease.  The  qualifying  terms  applied  to  diagnosis  are  scientifically 
indefensible,  but  clinically  useful. 

The  two  parts  are,  indeed,  complementary.  For  example,  if  in 
Fart  I  it  is  stated  that  the  finding  of  a  persistently  rapid  pulse  may 
be  explained  by  the  presence  of  exophthalmic  goitre ;  or  of  a  dry 
tongue  and  an  inordinate  thirst,  by  diabetes,  one  can  turn  to  Part  II 
and  compare  his  case  with  the  aymptom-gronp  of  the  disease  in 
question.  Conversely,  when  in  Part  II  a  high-tension  pulse  is 
mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  angina  pectoris,  or  Kernig's  sign  of 
meningitis,  a  reference  to  Part  I  will  discover  the  method  of  esti- 
mating high  tension  or  of  eliciting  Kernig's  sign. 
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It  ia  hoped  that,  owing  to  its  choice  of  material  and  method  of 
arraogement,  the  book  contains  between  two  covers  practically  all 
that  IB  essential  for  the  making  of  a  diagnosis,  and  that  no  helpful 
clew  in  ohscnre  cases  has  been  overlooked.  The  value  of  modem 
laboratory  methods  has  been  fnlty  appreciated;  so  also  has  the 
importance  of  symptoms,  subjective  and  objective. 

No  one  can  write  npon  the  subject  of  this  book  without  lying 
under  obligations  for  the  major  portion  of  his  material  to  the  Mas- 
ters of  Internal  Medicine,  bat,  as  space  forbids  detailed  references, 
this  brief  acknowledgment  must  stand  aa  a  very  inadequate  voucher 
for  a  heavy  debt.  Everything,  indeed,  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book,  which  is  to  facQitate  in  a  practical  way 
the  making  of  a  thorough  examination  and  a  correct  diagnosis.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Synopsis  of  Examinations,  which  immediately 
precedes  the  body  of  the  book,  will  be  found  useful. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  clearness  of  arrangement 
by  the  liberal  use  of  italics  and  bold-face  type  to  catch  the  eye;  and 
to  promote  ease  of  reference  by  varying  the  odd-page  headings,  as 
well  as  by  the  provision  of  an  ample,  but  not  too  bulky,  index. 

Plates  III  and  lY  are  composed  of  selections  reproduced  (vrith 
the  kind  permission  of  the  authors  and  publishers)  from  the  excel- 
lent illustratioDS  in  Cabot's  Examination  of  the  Blood  and  Simon's 
Clinical  Diagnosis,  mainly  from  the  former ;  Plate  V  of  eimilar 
Belectiona  from  Thayer's  fine  drawings  of  the  malarial  parasite.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Ulnstratious  are  either  original  or  redrawn, 
withont,  it  is  believed,  sacrificing  utility  for  originality.  Mr. 
Howard  J.  Shannon  has  put  my  rough  sketches  into  workmanlike 
and,  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  subject,  artistic  form.  For  bis 
aid  I  am  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  publishers,  whose  imprint 
is  a  guarantee  of  good  work  and  good  material. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  (pages  1  to  908)  is  from  my  own  pen. 
Of  the  remainder,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Shaw,  my  associate  at  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Hospital,  has  prepared  the  sections  on  Parasites  and 
the  Intoxications;  Dr.  Henry  G.  Webster,  my  associate  at  the 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  those  on  Diseases  of  the  Kidney  and  Constitu- 
tional Diseases ;  Dr.  Henry  P.  De  Forest,  of  Brooklyn,  that  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Blood  and  Ductless  Glands ;  and  Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe 
and  Dr.  A.  B.  Bonar,  of  Manhattan,  that  upon  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
vous System — aasiatance  kindly  given  and  gratefully  received.  Dr. 
J.  P.  Warbasse  has  made  valuable  criticisms. 

G.  R.  B. 

230  Gins  Atrhuk,  BoKoroH  or  Bkooklim, 
CiTT  or  Nkw  Toax,  ifoy,  1901. 
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"I  do  not  know  ...  I  will  investigate."— Pasteur. 
"  First  tell  me  what  I  am  to  look  for."— Fabadat. 


SYNOPSIS  (OR  SCHEDULE)  OF  EXAMINATIONS 


To  iiiBure  completeuesB  ia  the  examination  of  patients  and  for 
purposes  of  record,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  definite  and  comprehen- 
sive order  of  procedure.  The  subjoined  schedule,  which  may  be 
modified  according  to  personal  requirements,  is  based  partly  on  sci- 
entific necessities,  partly  on  clinical  convenience.  Incidentally,  the 
symptoms  indicating  disease  of  a  particular  viscus  or  system  are 
grouped,  iu  order  to  direct  attention  to  the  organ  at  fault.  Further- 
more, for  convenience,  references  are  given  to  the  pages  upon  which 
special  symptoms,  signs,  or  methods  of  examination  are  described  in 
detail. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  the  schedule  comprise  : 
I.  The  History  or  Anamnesis. 

II.  The  General  Examination  |  Present  Condition  or 
III,  The  Special  Examinations  )      Status  Pnesens. 

I.   THE    HISTORY  OR    ANAMNESIS 

Ascertain  the  name,  age,  sex,  civil  condition  {single,  married, 
widow,  widower),  nationality,  occupation,  and  residence.  Note  the 
date  of  examination. 

Family  History.— Inquire  concerning  the  diseases  which  have 
prevailed  and  the  causes  of  deaths  (if  euch  have  occurred)  among 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  or  children ;  also  aa  to  the  diseases, 
if  any,  which  prevail  among  the  living.  Consider  whether  or  not 
the  stated  ailments  are  of  an  hereditary  character  (pages  13  to  15). 

Previous  Personal  History,— Bear  in  mind  the  diseases  which 
predominate : 

(1)  At  the  age  period  of  the  patient  (pages  15,  16). 

(2)  In  the  sex  (pages  16,  17) ;  and  if  the  patient  is  a  woman, 
inquire  regarding  the  menstrual  life,  pregnancies,  and  miscarriages. 

(3)  In  the  race  or  nationality  (page  17). 

(4)  What  is  the  character  of  the  occupation,  and  does  it  predis- 
pose toward  special  diseases  (pages  18,  19)? 
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(5)  Consider  the  residence,  bearing  in  mind  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  disease  (pages  19,  20). 

(6)  Inquire  concerning  the  habits :  of  men,  with  reference  to  the 
daily  amount  and  kind  of  alcoholic  beverages  taken,  whether  before 
or  after  meals ;  tobacco,  kind,  amount,  and  manner  of  using ;  sexual 
indulgence,  frequency ;  of  both  men  and  women,  with  reference  to 
the  amount  and  strength  of  tea  and  coffee  taken. 

(7)  Inquire  with  reference  to  previous  injuries  and  diseases 
(pages  20,  SI),  ascertaining  their  date,  duration,  character,  and 
whether  or  not  recovery  was  considered  to  have  been  complete.  Are 
the  previous  diseases  of  such  a  nature  that  a  second  attack  is  prob- 
able; or  is  it  unlikely;  or  are  sequels  to  be  expected?  Search 
especially  for  previous  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  nephritis,  rheumatism, 
or  malaria. 

History  of  Prosent  Qltiess. — Inquire  regarding  the  possible  cause 
of  the  illness ;  the  date  and  manner  of  its  onset,  never  failing  to  fix 
in  mind  the  nature  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and,  if  possible,  the 
organ  or  system  to  which  they  belong — e.  g.,  stomach,  circulatory 
apparatus — the  subsequent  symptoms  and  their  order  of  appearance 
to  the  present  time ;  the  symptoms  now  present ;  and  the  previous 
treatment,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  (pages  S3  to  34). 

II.   THE   GENERAL    EXAMINATION 

1.  Observe  the  dress  and  general  behaviour  (pages  34,  25). 

S.  Estimate  (or  measure)  the  height  and  weight,  and  note  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  adipose  and  muscular  tissue  (pages  25 
to  27). 

3.  Study  the  shape  and  general  configuration  of  the  body  (pages 
27,  28). 

i.  Xote  the  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  (pages  28, 
165). 

5.  So  far  as  possible,  determine  the  diathesis  (usually  done  at 
the  end  of  the  examination),  and  note  the  presence  of  any  cachexia 
(pages  28  to  30). 

G.  Observe  tlie  posture  and  manner  of  moving  (pages  30  to  33). 

7.  If  practicable,  test  the  station  or  power  of  standing,  and  ob- 
serve the  gait  or  manner  of  walking  (pages  32  to  34). 

8.  Pain. — If  pain  is  a  subject  of  complaint,  make  due  allowance 
for  susceptibility  (page  35)  and  manner  of  statement  (pages  35,  36). 
Can  any  diagnostic  inference  be  drawn  from  the  character  (pages 
36,  37)  or  the  seat  (pages  38  to  58)  of  the  pain  ? 

9.  Tenderness, — Is  there  tenderness  (pain  on  pressure),  and  is  its 
location  significant  (pages  53  to  64)  P 
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10.  Panesthesias.  —  Are  there  abnormalitieB  of  sensation  not 
amotmting  to  pain  (partesthesiaB)  ?  If  bo,  consider  the  site,  variety, 
and  possible  significance  (pages  M  to  58). 

11.  Vert^o. — Inquire  for  the  exiBtence  of  vertigo,  having  in  mind 
both  its  common  and  less  frequent  causes  (pages  58  to  60). 

12.  Temperament. — What  is  the  temperament  (mainly  psychical) 
of  the  patient  (pages  61, 63)  P 

13.  P^chical  State. — What  is  the  present  psychical  state  of  the 
patient  as  shown  by  the  facial  expression  (pages  62,  63) ;  the  emo- 
tional state  (page  63) ;  and  the  condition  of  intellection  (pages  63  to 
65) ;  the  abnormalities  of  the  latter,  embracing  mental  dulness,  loss 
of  memory,  delusions,  or  delirium  ?    Inquire  as  to  sleep  (page  65). 

14.  Gonsoioasness. — Is  the  patient  fully  conscious  P  If  not,  what 
is  the  degree  of  disturbance  (page  66) ;  what  may  it  signify  in  gen- 
eral (pages  66,  67) ;  and  to  what  is  it  due  in  this  particular  case 
(pages  67  to  71)  P 

15.  Gonvillslons. — If  general  convulsions  have  occurred  or  are 
present,  to  what  may  they  be  attributed  (pages  71  to  71)  ? 

16.  Cntanwns  Sar&ce. — Observe  and  examine  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face with  reference  to  colour  (pages  75  to  81),  heat  (pages-Sl,  82), 
moisture  (pages  82,  83),  rash  or  eruption  (pages  83  to  86),  scars 
(pages  86,  87),  dropsy  (pages  87  to  90),  condition  of  the  veins  (page 
91),  and  emphysema  (page  92), 

17.  Pnlse.— Take  the  pulse  (pages  367  to  369).  Observe  its  fre- 
quency, rhythm,  tension,  and  other  qualities.  Note  the  condition  of 
the  arteries.  If  variations  from  the  normal  are  found,  consider  their 
significance  (pages  369  to  378). 

18.  ReBpiratiOB. — Take  the  respiration.  Observe  its  frequency, 
type,  rhythm,  and  other  characteristics  (pages  386  to  394). 

19.  Temperatnre. — Take  the  temperature  of  the  body  (pages  95 
to  100).  If  fever  is  present,  consider  its  height,  type,  manner  of 
invasion,  course,  and  termination  (pages  102  to  105).  What  diag- 
nostic inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these  observations  (pages  105 
to  111)?  Has  the  fever  been  preceded  or  accompanied  by  chills 
(page  111)?  If  the  temperature  is  subnormal  what  may  it  indicate 
(page  111)? 

20.  Inquire  concerning  the  appetite  and  thirst  (pages  112, 113); 
vomiting  (pages  113  to  121)  and  the  gross  characters  of  the  vomitua 
(pages  122  to  125) ;  defecation  (pages  135  to  133)  and  the  gross  char- 
acters of  the  stools  (pages  132  to  139) ;  the  character  and  frequency 
of  urination  (pages  139  to  144) ;  and  certain  genital  symptoms  in  men 
and  women  (pages  144  to  149). 
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III.    SPECIAL    EXAMINATIONS 

By  means  of  a  more  or  leas  discursive  examination,  ae  jast  out- 
lined, the  observer  obtains  a  conception  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient ;  and  also,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  indication  for  a 
special  examination  of  a  particular  part,  organ,  or  system.  The  spe- 
cial examinations  embrace  the  signs  and  symptoms  which  occur  in 
connection  with  various  parts  of  the  body— e.  g.,  head  and  face, 
tongue ;  or  which  belong  to  an  organ — e.  g.,  spleen ;  or  a  system — 
e.  g.,  respiratory. 

1.  Head  and  Face. — Observe  the  size  and  contour  of  the  head 
and  face;  in  infants,  the  condition  of  the  fontanels  and  sutures; 
and  the  consistence  and  surface  of  the  cranial  bones  (pages  154  to 
160).  Study  the  expression  of  the  face  and  consider  whether  it  is 
indicative  of  certain  diseases  {pages  160  to  163).  Note  the  colour  of 
the  face,  and  the  state  of  the  skin  of  the  face  (pages  163,  161). 
What  is  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  is  it  abundant,  or  scanty  (page 

165)  ?    Is  there  general  or  circumscribed  swelling  of  the  face  (page 

166)  ?  Are  there  abnormal  movements  of  the  head,  or  does,  it  lack 
normal  mobility  (pages  166, 167)  F  Are  the  facial  muscles  in  a  state 
of  clonic  or  tonic  spasm  (pages  167  to  169),  or  are  they  paralyzed 
(pages  169  to  174)  ? 

k.  Ear, — Has  the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  ear  (page 
175)?  What  is  the  colour  and  shape  (pages  175,  176)  of  the  ear? 
Is  there  a  discharge  from  the  external  meatus  (page  176)?  Does 
the  patient  complain  of  tinnitus  (pages  176, 177)  ?  Does  the  patient 
hear  well ;  is  he  deaf,  and,  if  so,  is  the  deafnese  due  to  nerve  lesions 
or  aural  lesions  (pages  177  to  179)  ?  Is  the  hearing  hyperacute 
(page  180)  ? 

3.  Eye. — Are  the  eyelids  swollen  or  ulcerated;  in  a  state  of 
spasm ;  too  widely  opened ;  or  abnormally  drooping  (pages  180  to 
183)  ?  What  is  the  colour  of  the  sclerotic,  the  state  of  dryness  or 
moistnre  of  the  eye,  and  the  condition  of  the  cornea  (pages  183  to 
186)  ?  Are  the  pupils  large  or  small,  equal  or  unequal ;  do  they 
respond  to  light  and  to  accommodation  (pages  185  to  190)?  Are 
the  eyeballs  painfnl ;  do  they  protrude,  or  are  they  more  sunken  than 
normal ;  what  is  their  position  (pages  190  to  192)  ?  Are  the  eyeballs 
normally  mobile,  or  are  there  symptoms  of  ocular  paralysis ;  and  if 
ocalar  paralysis  is  found,  what  is  its  cause  (pages  192  to  303)?  Does 
the  patient  complain  of  any  abnormality  of  sight  (page  302)  ?  If 
alterations  in  the  shape  or  size  of  the  visual  fields  have  been  found, 
what  may  be  their  significance  (pages  S03  to  308)  ?    If  an  ophthal- 
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moecopic  exsmiDatioa  of  the  eye  gronndB  has  been  made,  do  the 
findings  indicate  extra-ocular  disease  (pages  208  to  211)  ? 

4.  Nose.— The  following  symptomB  demand  an  examination  of 
the  nose  :  Fain  tn  or  around  the  nose  (page  213),  froiital  headache, 
or  trigeminal  neuralgia.  Mouth-breathing  and  its  typical  facial  ex- 
pression due  to  nasal  stenosis  (page  162).  Snoring  and  restless  sleep. 
Nasal  voice.  Nasal  discharges  (page  216),  epislaxis  (pages  215,  216), 
or  bad  odour  of  the  expired  air  (pages  219,  220).  Deafness,  Cough 
or  bronchial  asthma. 

To  Examine  the  Nose. — Having  noted  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
nose,  together  with  ench  other  points  as  may  be  observed  by  ordinary 
inspection,  examine  the  nasal  chambers  (using  the  probe)  by  anterior 
and  posterior  rhinoscopy  (pages  211  to  213).  Test  the  sense  of  smell 
(pages  216  to  218). 

6.  Mouth. — Examine  the  lips,  buccal  cavity,  gums,  and  teeth 
(pages  218  to  22S).  Note  the  condition  of  the  tongue  with  reference 
to  colour,  size,  spasm,  tumour,  paralysis,  scars,  fissure,  ulcers,  etc. 
(p  ges  226  to  230).  Does  the  tongue  present  an  appearance  which  is 
of  general  diagnostic  vtdue  (pages  230  to  332)  P  Test  the  sense  of 
taste  (pages  232,  233). 

6.  Examine  the  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  (pages  233  to 
337).  Wliat  is  the  shape  of  the  palate  ;  is  it  paralyzed,  anesthetic, 
or  otherwise  abnormal  ?  Are  the  tonsils  acutely  swollen,  chronically 
onlarged,  ulcerated,  or  covered  with  exudate  ?  What  is  the  colour 
of  the  pharynx ;  is  there  exudate  or  ulceration ;  is  there  bulging 
posteriorly ;  is  it  paralyzed  or  anesthetic  ? 

7.  Does  the  patient  complain  of  dysphagia,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
may  it  be  due  (pages  237,  238)  F 

8.  Larynx. — The  following  symptoms  demand  an  examination 
of  the  larynx:  Pain,  burning,  or  soreness  over  and  around  the 
larynx.  Alterations  in  the  character  of  the  voice  sounds,  viz.,  apho- 
nia or  hoarseness  {dysphonia).  Inspiratory  dyspnoea,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  stridulous  {wheezing  or  squeaking)  respiration. 
Covgh,  particularly  of  Die  laryngeal  type  (tight  or  croupy).  Dyspha- 
gia, difficulty  or  pain  in  swallowing. 

To  E^zamlse  the  Larynx.— (See  pages  238  to  243).  Do  not  omit 
an  inspection  of  the  lingual  tonsil. 

9.  Cough. — Has  the  patient  a  cough  ?  If  so,  observe  its  char- 
acter and  consider  its  causes  (pages  256  to  359).  Examine  the  spu- 
tum (if  any)  with  reference  to  its  character  (pages  259  to  261  and 
696  to  603).     Has  he  had  hemoptysis  (pages  261  to  263)  ? 

'  10.  Speech. — Xote  alterations  in  the  voice  or  the  manner  of 
speaking  (pages  243  to  246).     Is  there  aphasia  (pages  246  to  255)  P 
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11.  Neck. — Obserre  the  shape  of  the  neck;  is  it  rigid?  Are 
the  sterno-mastoids  or  clavicles  prominent ;  is  the  thyroid  gland 
enlarged  or  atrophied  (pages  263,  264)  ?  Does  the  trachea  descend 
with  inspiration,  or  can  tracheal  tugging  be  felt  (page  36S)? 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  cervical  glands  (pages  265  to  267)  3 
of  the  arteries  ot  the  neck  (page  267) ;  of  the  veins  of  the  neck 
(pages  267  to  371)  ? 

12.  Extremities. — Examine  the  nails  (pages  271,  272) ;  the 
oand  and  fingers  (pages  273  to  378) ;  the  arm  (page  278) ;  the  foot ' 
and  leg  (pages  279  to  283). 

13.  Back. — Examine  the  back  for  alterations  of  shape,  promi- 
nence of  the  BCapuln,  stiffness,  and  svellings  or  balgings  (pages 
284  to  286). 

14.  Chest. — Examine — perhaps  measuring  and  ontlintng — the 
chest  with  reference  to  bilateral  or  unilateral  deformities,  flexibility 
of  ribs,  and  the  presence  of  enlarged  veins  (pages  296  to  303). 

15.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels.— The  following  symptoms 
demand  an  examination  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels:  Dyspnaa 
{perhaps  orthopnea),  especially  if  made  worse  by  physical  exertion  or 

.accompanied  by  cyanosis.  (Edema,  especially  of  the  feet  and  ankles. 
Palpitation,  precordial  pain,  anxiety,  or  distress,  particularly  ifin^ 
creased  by  exertion.  Sudden  vertigo.  Eestless  sleep,  dreaming,  start- 
ing during  sleep.  Cough,  especially  if  chronic;  or  an  unusually 
persistent  attack  of  bronchitis.  Chronic  digestive  disturbances. 
Hemorrhoids.     Great  obesity. 

If  anch  symptoms  are  present  inquire  further  (with  reference  to 
causation)  concerning:  Prolonged  and  severe  muscular  exertion. 
Many  years  of  constant  mental  excitement  or  anxiety.  Excessive 
eating  and  drinking,  especially  of  rich  food  and  alcoholic  beverages; 
these,  and  the  foregoing,  partly  with  reference  to  arteriosclerosis. 
Excessive  use  of  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee  (in  relation  to  cardiac  neu- 
roses). Previous  attacks  of  chorea,  gout,  rheumatic  fever,  or  other, 
usually  acute,  infectious  diseases,  esperially  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  tonsiUtis,  syphilid.  The  family  history  .•  does  it  reveal 
rheumatism,  gout,  angina  pectoris,  apoplexy,  or  organic  cardiac 
disease  ? 

To  Examine  the  Heart.— Inspect  and  palpate  the  thorax,  noting, 
if  present,  distended  veins,  pulsating  jugulars,  epigastric  pulsation, 
and  pulsating  liver,  Xote,  as  of  prime  importance,  the  position, 
character,  and  extent  of  the  apex-beat  (pages  321  to  329).  Percuss 
the  heart  (pages  330  to  339).  Auscultate  the  heart  with  reference 
to  the  intensity  and  character  of  the  sounds  (pages  339  to  347),  and 
the  presence  of  adventitious  sounds,  either  endocardial  (pages  347  to 
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360)  or  exocardial  (pages  360  to  363).     Examine  the  pulse  (pages  367 
to  378).    Use  the  sphygmograph  (pages  378  to  382). 

To  Eiandne  the  Blood-veasels.— Inspect,  palpate,  and  auscnltate 
the  accessible  arteries  and  veins  (pages  363  to  367),  Note  any  ab- 
normal capillary  pulsation  (page  S71). 

16.  Longs  and  Fleurfe. — The  following  symptoms  demand  an 
examination  of  the  langa  and  pieurs :  Cough,  with  or  without  expecto- 
raiion.  Hamoptysis  or  spitting  of  blood.  Pain  in  the  itide  of  the 
chest.    Dygpnaa.     Night  sweats.     Loss  offiesh  and  strength. 

Additional  evidence  should  be  sought  for,  viz.,  a  family  history 
of  consumption,  asthtna,  bronchitis,  or  scrofulous  (tuberculous)  dis- 
eases ;  and  a  personal  history  of  enlarged  cervical  glands,  or  tuber- 
culous disease  of  hone,  or  association  with  a  consumptive,  or  an  occu- 
pation predisposing  toward  pulmonary  disease. 

To  £xamiiifl  tlie  Lungs. — Inspect  and  palpate  the  chest  vith 
reference  to  its  shape  (pages  296  to  303).  Measure  it.  Count  the 
respiration  (page  386) ;  determine  its  type,  degree  of  expansion 
and  retraction,  and  its  rhythm  and  other  characters  (pages  386  to 
394).  Is  fremitus  obtained  (pages  394  to  396)  ?  Is  dyspnoea  pres- 
ent? If  80,  what  is  its  character?  Percuss  the  lungs — front,  sides, 
and  back  (pages  396  to  409).  Auscultate  the  lungs — front,  sides, 
and  back,  determining  the  character  of  the  breath  sounds  (pages 
409  to  416)  and  the  presence  and  variety  of  adventitious  sounds 
(pages  418  to  422). 

17.  Abdomen. — If  complaint  is  made  of  abdominal  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, inspect  the  abdomen  (pages  427  to  430).  Palpate  and  per- 
cnas  the  abdomen  (pages  430  to  444).  Auscultate  the  abdomen 
(page  444). 

18.  Stomach. — The  following  symptoms  require  an  examination 
of  the  stomach :  Fulness,  sinking  feelings,  pain  or  discomfort  in  epi- 
gastrium, lower  sternum,  between  the  scapula.  Increased  or  lessened 
appetite  or  increased  thirst.  Xausea  or  vomiting  [of  stomach  contents, 
or  blood).  Pyrosis,  eructations,  or  Jlatulence.  Mental  depression. 
Rapid  emaciation. 

To  Examine  the  Stomaoh. — Incidentally  inspect  the  lips,  mouth, 
gums,  teeth,  and  tongue.  If  the  food  is  arrested  in  the  throat,  or 
before  it  enters  the  stomach,  and  is  regurgitated,  palpate,  auscul- 
tate, and  ins  tru  men  tally  examine  the  esophagus  (pages  445,  44C). 
Inspect  and  palpate  the  stomach  (pages  448,  449).  Percuss  the 
stomach  by  ordinary  and  auscultatory  percussion  (pages  450  to  453). 
Inflate  the  stomach  (page  453).  Obtain  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
(pages  453  to  455)  after  a  test  meal,  and  examine  by  chemical  and 
microscopical  methods  (pages  604  to  618). 
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19.  Intestines. — Constipation,  diarrhcea,  and  abdominal  pain 
are  the  Bymptoms  which  require  an  examination  of  the  intestines. 

To  Examine  the  Intestinos. — Inspect  the  Btools  (pages  IZ%  to  139). 
Inspect,  palpate,  percuss,  and  auscultate  the  abdomen  in  general 
(pages  437  to  444),  and  the  intestines  (including  a  digital  examina- 
tion of  the  rectum)  in  particular  (pages  457  to  461), 

SO.  Liver  and  OaU  Bladder. — The  following  symptoms  de- 
mand an  examination  of  the  liver  and  gall  bladder :  Pain,  of  the 
hepatic  type,  over  the  Tight  hypochondrium.  Jaundice,  dark  urine, 
clay-coloured  stools.  Irregular  chills  and  fever.  Cutaneous  pruritus. 
Hcetnatemesis.     Digestive  disturbances. 

If  such  symptoms  are  present,  inquire  further  (with  reference  to 
causation)  concerning :  Previous  attacks  of  jaundice  with  or  unlhout 
ht^alic  colic.  Previous  catarrh  of  the  utomach,  or  acute  indigestion 
{catarrh  of  bile  ducts).  Strong  emotions  {anger  or  fright).  Chronic 
alcoholism  {hepatic  cirrhosis).  Syphilis,  tuberculosis,  or  long-con- 
tinued suppuration  {amyloid  disease).  Possibility  of  phosphorus 
poisoning. 

To  Examine  the  Liver  and  Gall  Bladdor.— Rarely  inspection  and 
auscultation  are  of  use ;  ordinarily  palliation  and  percussion  (pages 
463  to  470)  are  to  be  relied  upon. 

31.  Spleen. — The  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  spleen  should 
be  determined,  mainly  by  palpation  and  percussion  (pages  471  to 
475),  in  the  following  conditions  and  diseases:  Emphysema,  left 
pleural  effusion,  and  left  pneumothorax.  Ascites,  tympanites,  and 
large  abdominal  tumours.  In  all  acute  infectious  diseases  {e.  g., 
typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever).  Leuctemia.  Cirrhosis  or  amyloid 
disease  of  the  liver. 

33.  Kidneys. — The  following  symptoms  demand  a  physical 
examination  of  the  kidneys,  and  a  chemical  and  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  urine :  Pain  in  the  posterior  lumbar  region,  especially 
ifofthe  renal  type.  CSdema  or  puffiness  of  the  face,  especially  about 
the  eyelids  in  the  morning.  General  cedenta  {anasarca).  Painful 
or  frequent  urination.  Smohy  or  turbid  urine ;  notable  increase 
or  diminution  in  its  amount.  Headache,  drowsiness,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  Dyspneea  or  asthma,  without  other  discoverable  cause. 
Dimness  of  vision.  Convulsions  or  paralyses.  Irregular  chills  and 
fever  {pyelitis). 

If  such  symptoms  are  present,  inquire  further  (with  reference  to 
causation)  concerning :  A  family  history  of  nephritis,  apoplexy,  or 
gout.  A  personal  history  of  alcoholism,  gout,  lead-poisoning,  renal 
colic,  chilling  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  acute  infectious  diseases 
{such  as    scarlet  fever,  malaria,  tonsilitis,  diphtheria),  and   long- 
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coniitmed  suppuration,  tuberculosis,  tertiary  syphilis,  and  malaria 
{amyloid  disease). 

To  Examlns  the  Kidneys. — Inspect  and  palpate  anteriorly;  in- 
spect, palpate,  and  percuss  poateriorly  (pages  475  to  480).  Examine 
also  the  heart  and  blood-Tossels  for  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  general 
arteriosclerosis.  Examine  the  urine  physically,  chemically,  and  mi- 
croscopically (pages  621  to  648).  If  necessary,  examine  the  bladder 
and  ureters. 

23.  Nervous  System. — The  following  symptoms  require  an 
examination  of  the  neryoua  system :  Frequent  or  continuous  headache. 
Frequent  vomiting.  General  convulsions,  or  localised  spasm.  Paral- 
yses (ocular  or  skeletal).  Vertigo.  Speech  disturbances.  Difficulty 
ijt  standing  or  walking  if  not  due  to  weakness,  injury,  or  disease  of 
joints.    Mental  disturbances.    Dysphagia  {sometimes). 

If  such  symptoms  are  present,  inquire  further  (with  reference  to 
etiology)  concerning :  A  family  history  of  psychoses  {insanity),  hys- 
teria, chorea,  epilepsy,  neurasthenia,  paralysis,  convulsions,  or  hered- 
itary syphilis.  A  personal  history  of  alcoholism,  syphilis,  injury; 
discharge  from  the  ear;  any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases;  poison- 
ing from  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  tobacco,  or  naphtha ;  and  exposure 
to  cold. 

To  Examine  the  Nervous  System. — Note  the  presence  of  the  stig- 
mata of  degeneration  (pages  507  to  509).  Examine  the  muscles 
with  reference  to  their  nutrition,  tone,  and  motor  power  (pages  509  to 
514).  Are  there  motor  disturbances?  If  so,  is  there  increased  mo- 
tility (spasm,  pages  514  to  519),  or  decreased  motility  (paralysis,  pages 
530  to  637)  ?  Are  there  disturbances  of  sensation  (pages  527  to  535)  ? 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  superficial  reflexes  (pages  536,  637) ;  of 
the  deep  reflexes  (pages  537  to  542)  ?  What  is  the  electrical  reaction 
of  the  muscles  and  nerves  (pages  543  to  549)  ?  Are  there  vasomotor 
and  trophic  disturbances  (pages  549,  550)  ?  What  is  the  condition 
of  the  cranial  nerve  functions  (pages  550  to  553)  ?  What  are  the  find- 
ings from  an  examination  of  the  eye  grounds  (pages  208  to  211}? 

24.  Blood. — The  following  symptoms  require  an  examination  of 
the  blood :  Dyspncea  and  palpitation  upon  exertion.  Pallor  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes.  Headache  and  vertigo.  Debility.  Dis- 
turbances of  digestion  and  gastric  pain.     (Edema  of  the  feet. 

If  such  symptoms  are  present,  inquire  further  (with  Reference  to 
causation)  concerning :  Hereditary  or  personal  hiemophilia.  Loss  of 
blood  {injury,  menorrhagia,  bleeding  piles,  hmmopiysis,  kmnatemesis, 
etc.).  Malaria,  rheumatic  fever,  lead-poisoning.  Chronic  gastric  or 
intestinal  catarrh;  or  a  long-continued  diarrhea.  Worry  and  men- 
tal excitement.     Wasting  diseases. 
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To  Examine  the  Blood. — Connt  the  red  and  white  cells  (psgee  SS^ 
to  667).  Estimate  the  hnmoglobiD  (pages  567  to  S71).  Stain  »  dried 
specimen  of  the  blood  and  mtike  a  difierential  connt  of  the  leucocytea 
(pages  571  to  58t>).  Essmjne  a  fresh  specimen  of  the  hlood  (espe- 
cially for  the  malarial  organism,  pages  587  to  591). 

35.  Diagnostic  Puncture. — If  desirable,  obtain  fluid  by  punc- 
ture (pages  648,  649)  from  cavities  or  cysts ;  eiamine  the  fluid,  and 
from  its  character  endearour  to  determine  its  source  (pages  649' 
to  653). 
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THE  DIAGNOSTICS  OF  INTERNAL  MEDICINE 


PEELIMINART  CONSIDERATIONS 

Diagnosis. — This,  ia  its  narrowest  sense,  consists  in  bestowing 
A  name  npon  a  certain  assemblage  of  pathological  phenomena.  It 
should  include  also  a  knowledge  of  the  causal  factors  of  the  disease; 
a  determination  of  its  character  with  reference  to  type  and  severity ; 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  damage,  both  general  and 
local,  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  organism ;  a  forecast  of  the 
probable  course  and  duration  of  the  morbid  process ;  and  a  cogni- 
zance of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  patient,  whether  psychic 
or  physical,  inherited  or  acquired.  Its  final  object  is  to  be  able 
to  treat  disease  intelligently,  and  the  application  of  scientific  meth- 
ods to  the  completest  discrimination  and  recognition  of  disease  con- 
stitutes the  art  of  diagnosis. 

A  diagnosis  is  made  by  means  of  symptoms,  which  constitate  the 
evidence  npon  which  is  based  a  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Symptoms,  the  phenomena  caused  by  morbid  processes,  are 
divided  into  subjective,  those  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the 
patient,  and  objective,  comprising  those  which  are  detected  by  the 
personal  examination  made  by  the  physician.  The  term  phyMcal 
^igjis  is  by  common  consent  applied  to  the  objective  symptoms 
revealed  by  special  methods  of  examination,  used  mainly  in  deter- 
mining the  condition  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  chest  and 
abdomen. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  symptoms,  subjective  or  objec- 
tive, which  may  exist  at  the  time  of  examination,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  hereditary  taints  or  tendencies, 
to  know  something  about  the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  patient, 
to  leam  of  past  illnesses  or  injuries,  and  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
manner  of  onset  and  subsequent  evolution  of  the  present  disease. 
Finally,  it  is  well  to  study  the  temperament  and  personal  character- 
istics, mainly  psychical,  of  the  individual  patient  so  far  as  practicable. 

The  family  and  personal  history,  the  history  of  the  present  illness, 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  constitute  the  evidence  upon 
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which  the  final  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ie  to  be  based. 
A  necessarily  heterogeneoas  collection  of  facte  mast  bo  classified 
with  reference  to  their  relative  valne  and  significance  and  compared 
with  the  previous  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  diagnostician, 
after  which  a  judgment  may  be  rendered  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  This  constitutes  the  second  and  final 
step  in  the  making  of  a  diagnosis.  The  process  is  thus  seen  to  con- 
sist of  two  elements — observation,  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  reason- 
ing, applied  to  the  reanlta  of  the  observation. 

Certain  terms  of  some  practical  value  and  convenience  are  used 
to  qualify  a  diagnosis,  as  follows  (the  definitions  are  largely  from 
Foster) : 

LIST  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  TERMS  EMPLOYED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
DIAGNOSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  SIGNS 

Diagnoses: 

1.  Anatomical. — Based  on  a  knowledge  not  only  of  symptoms  or 
phenomena,  but  also  of  definite  anatomical  alterations  on 
which  the  phenomena  depend  ;  or  a  post-mortem  diagnosis. 

a.  Clinical. — Based  upon  the  symptoms  manifested  during  life. 

3.  By  Exclusion. — Reached  by  a  deductive  process,  all  the  aSec* 

tions  which  present  salient  points  of  similarity  with  the  one 
to  be  diagnosticated  being  reviewed  in  turn,  and  each  suc- 
cessively discarded  as  one  or  more  of  its  essential  features 
are  missed  in  a  given  case,  until  but  one  possibility  remains, 
which  ie  accepted  as  the  true  one. 

4.  DifferetiHal. — The  process  of  distinguishing  between  different 

diseases  which  resemble  one  another  more  or  less  closely. 
6.  Direct. — The  symptoms  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  point 
to  the  presence  of  one  special  disease,  and  are  not  capable 
of  misinterpretation. 

6.  Pathological. — Of  the  nature  of  a  lesion,  without  regard  to  its 

situation. 

7.  Physical.— "Bj  means  of  physical  (objective)  signs,  irrespec- 

tive of  subjective  symptoms,  as  by  palpation,  auscultation, 
etc. 

8.  Presumptive. — Not  regarded  as  certain. 

9.  Retrospective. — Of  some  antecedent  disease  or  injury,  the 

nature  of  which  can  be  deduced  only  from  the  history 
given  and  from  the  persistent  effects. 

10.  Syvipfomatic. — Consisting  simply  in  the  determination  of  the 

most  striking  symptoms. 

11.  Topographical. — Of  the  seat  of  a  lesion. 
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Symptoms: 

1.  Constitutional. — Those  that  may  reeult  from  unbalancing  of 

the  organism  as  a  whole,  and  are  common  to  affections  of 
many  kinds. 

2.  Direct. — Those  that  depend  directly  upon  the  disease. 

3.  General. — Constitutional.     (See  above.) 

4.  Indirect. — Which  are  the  indirect  consequenceB  of  the  disease. 
6.  Local. — Which  result  from  localized  disease,  and  are  usually 

confined  to  the  site  of  the  diseased  organ  or  tissue. 

6.  Negatively  Pathognomonic. — Which  seldom  or  never  occur  in 

a  certain  disease,  and  consequently,  if  present,  show  that 
the  case  is  not  one  of  that  disease. 

7.  Pathognomonic. — Which  undeniably  indicate  the  existence  of 

a  certain  disease. 

8.  Reflex. — Which  are  caused  by  local  disease,  but  manifest  them- 

selves by  means  of  the  nervous  system  in  an  otherwise  unre- 
lated organ  or  pa»t  of  the  body. 

9.  Sympathetic. — Which  appear  with  the  essential  ones,  but  for 

the  presence  of  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned  except  that 
of  sympathy. 
Signs: 

1.  Physical. — Already  defined. 

3.  Rational. — Signs  and  symptoms,  subjective  or  objectiYe,  cor- 
responding to  the  alterations  in  structure  and  mechanical 
conditions  discovered  by  physical  examination. 
3.  Stethoacopic. — Those  discovered  by  auscultation. 
DiffloultiflB  in  Diagnosis.^ — For  various  reasons  it  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  maJce  a  diagnosis.    The  most  important  of 
these  reasons  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  subjective  symptoms  may  be  puzzling  or  incongruous. 

(2)  The  objective  symptoms  and  signs  may  be  ill-deflned,  obscure, 
or,  if  present,  as  discovered  later,  may  be  impossible  of  detection  by 
the  most  searching  examination — e.  g.,  a  beginning,  small  peri- 
nephritic  abscess  in  an  unusually  obese  patient,  which  can  not  be 
palpated  until  it  reaches  a  certain  size. 

(3)  Certain  symptoms  essential  to  a  diagnosis  may  not  appear 
until  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  certain  stage — e.  g.,  the  splenic 
enlargement  and  rose  rash  of  typhoid  fever. 

(4)  Several  diseases,  each  of  which  in  other  cases  may  constitute 
the  sole  morbid  process,  may  co-exist,  one  as  the  primary  or  main 
disease,  the  others  attending  as  complications  or  seqiielee.  One  or 
more  of  the  secondary  lesions  may  be  recognised,  and  the  underlying 
or  primary  disease  or  condition  be  overlooked — e,  g,,  pleurisy  with 
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eSnsion  occurring  as  a  resnlt  of  preTionely  imrecogniBed  pulmonary 
taberculosie,  and  maeking  the  primary  lesion  in  the  lange. 

(5)  The  rarity  of  a  disease  may  lead  to  its  non-recognition  be- 
cause of  unfamiliarity  with  its  history  and  symptomatology,  and 
perhaps  the  consequent  failure  to  elicit  all  the  diagnostic  data. 

(6)  The  lack  of  a  full  and  accurate  history  ia  at  timea  a  aerioua 
hindrance  in  making  a  diagnosis.  The  patient  may  be  deaf  and 
dumb  or  speak  an  unfamiliar  tongue,  or  he  may  be  unconaciona, 
delirious,  mentally  unsound,  or  so  ignorant  and  atupid  that  no  reli- 
able information  caa  be  obtained  from  him,  and  intelligent  friends 
or  relatives  may  not  be  available.  On  the  other  hand,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  variety  of  motives,  essential  facte  may  be  concealed  by 
the  patient  or  the  friends. 

(7)  Drug  symptoms,  nnlesB  known  and  due  allowance  made  for 
them,  may  so  disguise,  add  to,  or  simulate  certain  diaeaaes  that  the 
diagnosia  may  be  ahronded  in  uncertainty. 

(8)  The  diagnostician  must  be  a  good'  observer,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  reason  correctly.  As  Huxley  well  says :  "  Scientific 
reasoning  differs  from  ordinary  reasoning  in  'just  the  same  way  as 
acieutific  observation  and  experiment  differ  from  ordinary  observa- 
tion and  experiment — that  is  to  say,  it  strives  to  be  accurate  ;  and  it 
is  just  as  hard  to  reaaon  accurately  as  it  is  to  observe  accurately.  In 
Bcientific  reasoning  general  rales  are  collected  from  the  observation 
of  many  particular  cases ;  and,  when  these  general  rules  are  estab- 
lished, conclusions  are  deduced  from  them,  juat  as  in  everyday  life. 
If  a  boy  says  that '  marbles  are  hard,'  he  has  drawn  a  conclusion  aa 
to  marbles  in  general  from  the  marbles  he  happena  to  have  seen  and 
felt,  and  has  reaaoned  in  that  mode  which  is  technically  termed 
induction.  If  he  declines  to  try  to  break  a  marble  with  his  teeth,  it 
la  because  he  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  performs  the  converse 
operation  of  deduction  from  the  general  rule  '  marbles  are  too  hard 
to  break  with  one's  teeth.'  .  .  .  The  man  of  science,  in  fact,  simply 
uses  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  methods  which  we  all,  habitually 
and  at  every  moment,  use  carelessly." 

While  medicine  ia  to  a  certain  extent  a  science,  and  requires  aci- 
eutific modes  of  reaaoning,  medical  art  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  obliged  to  reason  from  probabilities  as  premises,  and  ita  final 
results  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  exact  formulte  of  the  mathema- 
tician. In  obedience  to  some  law  which  we  do  not  yet  know,  2 
and  2  do  not  always  make  4  in  the  reactions  of  the  human  body, 
otherwise  patients  would  not  be  encountered  wlio  present  serious 
symptoms  after  a  medicinal  dose  of  morphine,  or  blaze  out  with 
urticaria  after  eating  strawberries. 
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To  study  and  to  compare  ;  to  approach  a  case  with  a  mind  open 
to  impresaions,  aud  without  preconceived  or  fixed  ideas  as  to  its 
nature,  based  upon  prerious  hearsay ;  to  review  and  balance  the 
evidence  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  to  ques- 
tion one's  self  "  Is  there  any  other  disease  or  condition  which  may 
better  explain  these  symptoms  than  that  which  I  have  already 
assigned  ?  " — these  and  other  habits  of  thought  make  the  difference 
between  the  man  who  sees  without  learning  and  he  who  learns  by 
seeing. 

Obtaining  Evidence. — The  diagnostician  acquires  the  facts 
npon  which  he  is  to  form  an  opinion :  (1)  By  Interrogation — in- 
quiry of  the  patient  or  hia  friends ;  {3)  by  Observation — an  ex- 
amination, mainly  objective,  of  the  patient.  Information  obtained 
by  interrogation  is  called  the  History  or  AnamneMs  (remembrance) ; 
that  derived  from  observation,  the  Present  Condition  or  Status 
Prasens. 

From  a  purely  scientific  and  diagnostic  point  of  view,  the  first 
questions  addressed  to  the  patient  will  be  with  reference  to  his  an- 
cestry ;  next,  in  regard  to  his  personal  history  antecedent  to  the 
present  disease  ;  then  as  to  the  existing  disease,  followed  by  a  care- 
ful and  systematic  examination,  first  of  the  general  condition,  then 
of  special  organs,  one  by  one,  together  with  such  chemical,  micro- 
scopical, bacteriological,  and  other  investigations  as  appear  to  be 
demanded.  But  for  obvious  reasons  this  order  of  pursuing  the  inves- 
tigation is  for  the  moat  part  impracticable,  and  consumes  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  time. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  facts  are  acquired  by  the  physi- 
cian in  the  reverse  order.  The  first  question  asked  is,  "  In  what 
way  do  you  feel  ill?"  "  Of  what  are  you  complaining?"  Or,  the 
patient  will  volunteer  a  statement  aa  to  his  subjective  aensations. 
The  question  or  the  statement  will  direct  attention  at  once  to 
the  probable  or  poasible  seat  or  nature  of  the  disease.  Further  in- 
quiries are  put  as  to  the  duration  and  character  of  the  morbid 
sensations.  During  these  interrogations  the  physician  attentively 
scrutinizes  the  general  aspect  of  the  patient  in  search  of  obvious 
objective  symptoms.  The  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  are 
taken.  The  organ  or  part  which  appears  to  be  most  at  fault  is 
first  examined,  after  which  due  attention  is  paid  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  body.  Finally,  the  family  and  aocial  history  may  be 
ascertained. 

This  is  the  logical  order  of  investigation,  as  conditioned  by  actual 
circumstances.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  the  sequence  in 
which  the  symptoma  are  learned,  provided  that  the  examination  is 
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sufficiently  intelligent  and  eyBtematic  to  be  sure  of  eliciting  all  thft 
facts,  and  that  the  facta  when  obtained  are  bo  arranged  in  the  mind 
of  the  physician  that  they  form  a  clear  and  coherent  picture,  and 
are  capable  of  being  recorded  in  an  orderly  manner.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  in  many  cases  it  is  just  as  necoe- 
sary  to  note  negative  facts — i.  e.,  the  absence  of  certain  symptoms  or 
signs — as  it  is  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  others. 

Keeping  Case  Histories. — This  habit  promotes  accuracy  of 
observation,  completeness  in  examination,  and  affords  trustworthy 
material.  The  physician  who  keeps  adequate  records  acquires  facil- 
ity in  describing  symptoms,  signs,  and  morbid  conditions.  The 
drawbacks  are  the  time  consumed  and  the  amount  of  work  involved, 
but  by  late  methods  the  time  and  labour  required  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  To  accomplish  this  requires  certain  materials  aud  acces- 
sories. The  essential  elements  (Dickissom)  of  the  outfit  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  Cards  made  and  handled  according  to  the  card  cata- 
logue system,  and  {2)  rubber  stamps  made  to  suit  individual  re- 
quirements. 

(I)  Card  Outfit. — Records  are  made  (Figs.  1  and  3)  upon  cards 
(6  by  6{  inches),  one  or  more  being  used  for  each  case,  standing  on 
edge  in  a  box  or  drawer  and  ranged  under  an  alphabetical  index, 
each  letter  printed  on  a  buff  Bristol  card  (guide  or  index  cards) 
which  stands  higher  than  the  history  cards. 

Tlie  size  of  the  history  card  is  such  that,  by  folding  once  (the 
line  of  the  fold  must  be  vertical),  it  will  fit  into  the  pocket-book 
or  visiting  list.  The  cards  are  kept  in  a  box  with  a  sliding  top, 
or  with  a  lid  which  is  the  upper  third  of  the  box  (Fig.  3),  When 
Mr.  A.  or  Mrs.  S.  enters  the  consulting  room,  the  cards  under  A  or  S 
are  picked  up  and  shuffled  through  until  the  desired  one  is  found. 
The  necessary  record  or  entry  is  made  and  the  card  returned  to 
its  proper  place.  For  patients  ill  at  home,  cards  are  picked  out  and 
placed  in  the  pocket-book  before  starting  on  morning  rounds.  Cards 
of  convalescents  are  dropped.  If  two  or  more  cards  are  found  to  be 
necessary  for  a  long  case,  they  may  he  fastened  together  with  a  brass 
clip. 

Cards  differing  in  colour  are  useful  for  special  purposes,  i.e.,  buff- 
coloured  cards  for  consultation  cases,  salmon  colour  for  surgical  cases, 
and  the  like.  Another  method  of  special  classification  is  to  have  two 
or  more  alphabetical  indexes,  the  cards  which  belong  to  a  special 
class  of  cases  being  ranged  under  the  corresponding  separate  Index, 
in  the  same  box  or  drawer.  Loose  notes,  letters,  or  sketches  may  be 
pasted  to  the  case  card  or  kept  in  envelopes  of  the  same  size  as  th» 
cards  and  filed. 
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PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS  9 

Temperature  cards  (Chart  I),  urinalysis  cards  (Fig.  i),  and  cards 
for  blood  examinations  (Chart  IX)  have  been  devised  by  De  Korest. 

(2)  Rubber  Stamps. — These  are  of  two  kinds — outline  stamps  and 
stamp  forms  for  recording  special  data. 

Outline  Stamps. — These,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  rubber  stamps 
representing  in  more  or  less  detail  various  regions  or  organs  of  the 
body,  and  employed  when  it  is  desired  to  represent  by  the  graphic 
method  any  changes  of  structure,  the  exact  location  and  character  of 
physical  signs,  the  outline  of  tumours,  etc.     An  ink  pad  is  required, 


preferably  red  or  blue.  The  ease  card  is  placed  upon  a  level  surface, 
the  stamp  inked,  and  adjusted  on  the  desired  place,  and  a  quick, 
light  blow  given  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  On  the  outline  thits 
printed  may  be  sketched  or  written  with  pen  or  pencil  whatever 
abnorm^ities  it  is  desired  to  represent.  Further  changes  which 
occur  may  be  entered  on  the  same  outline,  the  date  being  appended, 
or  a  new  print  may  be  made.  The  use  of  the  outline  stamp  hits 
proved  invaluable,  because  of  the  increased  accuracy  of  observation 
to  which  it  leads,  even  leaving  out  of  consideration  its  value  as  a 
record.     (See  Figs.  1  and  3,  red  outlines.) 
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Tt/pe  Stamps. — These  are  used  in  noting  any  set  of  answers  which 
require  frequent  asking,  or  which  may  be  involved  in  special  investi- 
gations, like  the  following  example : 

SHORT  MED  TALL  FT  IN:  STOUT  THIN  WEIGHT  LBS: 

BION  BRU  INOETER:  EVESSLU  BR  BLK:  SLIOHTLv  VERY  NEUROTIC; 
MENTALITV  HIOH  MED  LOW :  SLEEPS  WELL  POORLV  :  APPT  QOOD 
POOR;  VOMITS  ERUCTS  FULNESS  DISCQHF  PAIN  IMMED  HHS 
AFTER  BEFORE  EATINO:  BOWELS  HABITUAL  OCCASCONSTIP  LOOSE 
REO  FLATULENCE:  URINATION  NOT  FREQ  PAINFUL;  URINE  AMT 
INCREAS  DIMIK  ;  MENSES  PAIN  SLIQHT  SEVERE  NOT  REO  FREE 
SCANTY  VAG  DISCH  LABOURS  SEVERE  NO  FEVER  :  TOBACCO  HABIT 
OCCAS  MOD  EXCESS;  COFFEE  TEA  BOTH  HABIT  0CCA3  MOD  EXCESS: 
PULSE  RATE  NOT  REQ  TENSION  HIDM  LOW  :  ARTERIES  HARD  SOFT  : 
RESP  RATE  COSTAL  ABOOM   EXPANS  OOOD  POOR  :  TEMP 

A  large  amount  of  writing  is  aaved  by  this  device.  The  imprint 
is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  outline  stamps.  The  words 
required  are  underlined,  special  emphasis  indicated  by  double  under- 
lining, and  doubtful  points  followed  by  a  question  mark.  Any  de- 
sired set  of  words  can  be  made  to  suit  individual  requirements.  The 
set  should  not  cover  a  space  greater  than  1^'  X  3',  or  2'  X  4',  as  a 
larger  size  will  not  print  evenly.  The  stamp  may  be  a  self-inker  or 
a  hand  stamp.  The  hand  stamp  is  less  expensive  and,  with  care  in 
printing,  answers  perfectly. 
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PAET  I 
THE  EVIDENCES  OF  DISEASE 


CONSIDERATIOKS,    XEITHER    SYMPTOMS    NOE    SIGNS, 
WHICH    MAY   QUALIFY   OR   SUGGEST  A  DIAGNOSIS 

The  considerations  which  may  quali^  or  snggest  the  diagnosis 
in  a  given  case  relate  to  the  family  history  or  hereditary  tendencies, 
and  the  personal  history  up  to  the  date  of  th@  present  illness.  The 
personal  history  includes  age,  sex,  nationality,  occupation,  residence, 
habits,  and  previous  diseases  or  injuries.  Such  considerations  em- 
brace also  the  chronological  occurrence,  seasonal  or  diurnal,  of  cer- 
tain diseases,  and  the  comparative  infrequency  of  others. 

I.  Family  History, — The  family  history  of  the  patient  is  of  much 
importance,  because  of  the  light  which  may  be  cast  by  it,  not  only 
upon  the  present  illness,  but  also  upon  the  constitution  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  patient. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  a  complete  and 
accurate  family  history.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  cross-examine  the 
patient  with  some  particularity,  inquiring  into  the  symptoms  and 
duration  of  illnesses  attributed  to  ancestors,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
approximate  meanings  of  various  popular  terms,  such  as  "gastric 
fever,"  "  dropsy,"  "  blood-poisoning,"  "  teething,"  "  cold,"  "  nervous 
prostration,"  which  latter  may  cover  insanity  or  hysteria.  "  Old 
age  "  is  frequently  assigned  as  a  cause  of  death,  which  has,  of  course, 
little  meaning.  "Childbirth,"  when  assigned  as  a  lethal  cause,  not 
infrequently  proves  to  be  a  rapid  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Inquiries  regarding  certain  diseases  shonld  be  made  very  cau- 
tiously, because  of  the  possibility  of  arousing  feelings  of  shame  or 
fear  in  the  patient.  It  is  better  to  ask  if  there  is  "  lung  trouble  "  in 
the  family  than  to  use  the  word  "  consumption."  So,  too,  it  is 
strongly  advisable  to  ask  after  the  symptoms  without  mentioning 
the  names  of  suspected  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  or  cancer.  There  is 
a  certain  reproach  to  family  or  personal  pride  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  some  ailments,  which  may  lead  to  the  con- 
cealment of  important  information. 
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THE  EVIDENCES  OF  DISEASE 


A  fall  statement  of  the  family  history  includca  the  nature  of  the 
illueBsee  (with  the  age  of  the  living)  and  the  causes  of  deaths  {with 
the  ^e  at  deatli)  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  patient's  parents, 
paternal  and  maternal  grandparents,  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is 
requisite  at  times  to  ascertain  similar  facts  with  reference  to  aunts, 
nncles,  and  cousins.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  transmissible 
tendencies  may  pass  over  one  generation. 

It  is  important  during  this  inquiry  to  bear  in  mind  that  certain 
diseases  are  either  frequently  associated  or  are  manifestations  of  a 
common  cause.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  curious  alternation  between 
two  diseases,  one  replacing  the  other — e.  g.,  migraine  and  epilepsy. 
This  may  occur  in  the  individual,  or  in  alternating  generations. 

Heredity  may  be  direct,  the  offspring  showing  the  lesions  of  the 
disease  at  birth,  as  in  syphilis.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  certain 
stamp  or  type  of  tissue  and  organization  is  transmitted  which  ren- 
ders the  individual  vulnerable  to  special  micro-organisms,  as  in 
tuberculous  subjects,  or  liable  to  perversions  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  prone  to  degenerations  and  disturbances  of  metabolism. 


UBRBDITAEY  DISEASES  OB  CONDITIONS 


RheumatiBm. 

Insanity. 

CardiM  diseases. 

Hysteria. 

Chorea. 

Hypochondria. 

Nephritis. 

Epilepsy. 

Renal  calculus. 

Migraine. 

Emphysema. 

Neuralgias. 

Bronchitis. 

Many  neuroses. 

PBOriasifl. 

Tuberculosis. 

Oout. 

Diseases  of  the  liver. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  bones. 

Renal  calculus. 

Tuberculous  peritooitis. 

Angina  pectoris. 

Cardio- vascular  disease. 

Hydrocephalus. 

Apoplexy. 

Asthma. 

Htemophilia. 

Lichen. 

Diabetes. 

Nievufl. 

BfpbUis. 

Malformations. 

Alcoholism. 

Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralyns. 

Acne. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Eciema. 

IchthyoMS. 

Thom sen's  diBeose. 

Leprosy. 

Friedreich's  ataxia. 
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A  list  of  diseases  and  conditioos  which  are  considered  to  be  trans- 
missihle  in  varying  degrees  is  given  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
bracketed  groups  are  composed  of  those  which  have  affilistions  either 
of  conjoint  occurrence  or  common  causes. 

II.  Age. — Anatomical  structure  variee  witli  age,  and  physiological 
processes  have  peculiarities  which  are  characteristic  of  different 
periods  of  life.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  environment,  occupation, 
habits,  the  beginning  and  end  of  sexual  life,  and  the  wearing  out  of 
the  organism  by  constant  friction,  are  neceBsarily  manifested  at  vary- 
ing ages.  Consequently  there  is  a  distinct  preponderance  in  the 
frequency  of  certain  diseases  or  classes  of  disease  at  special  age  pe- 
riods. The  diseases  of  youth  are  often  the  direct  progenitors  of 
those  of  old  age,  and  the  life  of  the  individual  may  be  a  constant 
struggle  with  diseased  conditions  which  began  in  antenatal  life. 

(1)  Infancy  and  Childhood.— M,  this  age  there  is  a  special  liability 
to  digestive  disorders,  because  of  the  relatively  large  amount  of  work 
required  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  a  rapidly  developing  organ- 
ism, and  because  of  the  peculiar  susceptibility  to  infection  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  in  children.  Inflammations  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  are  frequent,  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  cells  of  the 
mucous  membranes  to  undergo  rapid  proliferation  under  slight  and 
unaccustomed  irritations.  Nervous  diseases  and  reflex  disturbances 
are  common  for  the  reason  that  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic 
apparatus  is  developing,  and  has  not  yet  settled  into  habits  of  regu- 
lar innervation.  This  is  also  the  age,  above  all  others,  at  which  the 
organism  is  susceptible  to  certain  infectious  diseases — the  exan- 
themata. 

The  following  diseases  are  those  which  are  most  common  at  this 
age  period.  Some  are  congenital.  Diseases  mentioned  under  a  given 
head  may  begin  later  than  the  period  under  which  they  are  classed. 

Poet-pharyngeal  abscess.  Endocarditis. 

Amyloid  disease.  Disease  of  the  lymph  glands. 

Bronchitis.  Rtemophilia. 

Convulsions.  Hydrocephalus. 

Primary  renal  sarcoma.  Idiocy. 

Cretinism.  Intertrigo. 

Soft  cataract  Impetigo  contagiosa. 

Chorea.  Intussusception. 

Diarrhceal  diseases.  Lumbrici. 

Diphtheria.  Laryngismus  stridulus. 

Eczema.  Diphtheria  of  the  larynx. 

Epilepsy  (beginning).  Spasmodic  laryngitis. 
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Ualformattona. 
Measles. 
Meningitis. 
Mamps. 


Infantile  paralysis. 
Psendo-hypertrophic  paralysis. 
Pemphigus. 
Lobular  pneumonia. 
ProgressiTe  muscular  atrophy. 

(2)  Puberty  and  Adolescence  : 
Acne. 

Addison's  disease. 
Anaemia. 
Chlorosis. 
Catalepsy. 
Epilepsy. 
Fever. 

<3)  Middle  Age  : 
Aneurism. 
Angina  pectoris. 
Apoplexy, 
Cancer. 
Diabetes. 
Gout. 
Gallstones. 
Hypochondriasis. 
Leucocythemia. 

(4)  Old  Age: 
Aortic  disease. 
Atheroma. 

Cerebral  degenerations. 
Chronic  bronchitis. 


THE  EVIDBMCES  OP  DISEASE 


Rachitis. 

Roseola. 

Rotheln.    . 

Scarlatina. 

Seborrhcea. 

Strophulus. 

Congenital  syphilia 

Tetany. 

Varicella. 

Variola. 


Hysteria  and  spinal  irritation. 
Exophthalmic  goitre. 
Myx(edema. 
Lobar  pneumonia. 
Acute  rheumatism.     • 
Acute  tuberculosis. 
Gastric  ulcer. 


Melancholia. 
M oil i ties  ossium. 
Myxoedema. 
Paralysis  agitans. 
General  paresis. 
Bulbar  paralysis. 
Sciatica. 
Stricture  of  rectum- 


Degenerations  of  the  heart. 
Broncho-pneumonia. 
Prostatic  diseases. 
Gangrene  of  extremities. 


IIL  Sex. — Putting  aside  the  diseases  due  to  differences  in  struc- 
ture and  function  between  male  and  female,  there  remain  certain 
maladies  which  occur  more  frequently  in  one  sex  than  in  the  other. 
These  discrepancies  are  caused  mainly  by  the  manner  of  life.  Men 
sufFer  especially  from  diseases  induced  by  exposure,  hard  physical  or 
mental  work  and  worry,  and  by  the  acquirement  of  injurious  habits. 
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Women  lead  an  indoor  life,  and  many  are  harassed  by  hoaeehold 
and  domestic  anxieties.  If  not  occupied  by  domestic  cares,  or  if 
vithont  definite  aims  and  interests,  a  habit  of  morbid  self-examina- 
tion is  apt  to  be  formed.  Moreover,  the  nervoue  system  in  women 
IB  normally  more  unstable  in  its  equilibrium.  Because  of  all  these 
factors,  functional  nervous  diseases  (neuroses)  are  much  more  com- 
mon in  women  than  in  men. 

The  following  ItBt,  which  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  contains 
some  of  the  more  common  diseases,  classified  according  to  sex  fre- 
quency.    The  figures  are  only  approximate. 

(1)  Males: 


Aneurism  in  general. 

Abdominal  aneurism,  8  to  1. 

Angina  pectoris. 

Progressive   muscular    atrophy, 
tol. 

Locomotor  ataxia. 

Carcinoma  of  the  stomach  or  rec- 
tum, 2  to  1. 

Diabetes,  3  to  1, 

Epilepsy. 

Hemophilia,  11  to  1. 
(2)  Females: 

Aniemia. 

Arthritis  deformans. 

Catalepsy. 

Ohloro-antemia. 

Chorea. 

Erythema  nodosum. 

Gallstones. 

Goitre   (ordinary  and   exophthal- 
mic). 
In  women  the  regularity,  profuseneaa,  and  attendant  pain  of  the 

menstruation,  the   number  of  pregnancies   and    miscarriages    and 

their  sequelss  should  be  ascertained,  for  the  reason  that  deviations 

from  the  normal  in  these  respects  may  be  of  much  importance  as 

possible  causes  of  subsequent  disease. 

IV.  Nationality. — The  susceptibility  or  its  opposite,  immunity, 

possessed  by  certain  races  haa  been  commented  upon  by  some  ob- 
servers.    Among  these  may  be  noted  the  liability  of  the  Jewish  race 

to  diabetes,  of  the  Scandinavian  and  African  to  phthisis  pulmonalis, 

and  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  African  to  yellow  fever. 


Fatty  heart,  2  to  1. 

Gout. 

Chronic  gastritis. 

Hypochondriasis. 

Intussusception. 

LeucEemia,  2  to  1. 

Pseudo-leuceemia,  3  to  1. 

General  paresis. 

Pseudo-hyper  trophic  paralysis. 

Typhoid  fever,  4  to  1. 

Valvular  diseases  of  heart. 

Hysteria. 

Movable  kidney. 

Myx(edema. 

Neuralgias. 

Neurasthenia. 

Osteomalacia,  30  to  1. 

Spinal  irritation  (neurasthenia). 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach. 
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V.  OccQpatiod — With  reference  to  the  effects  of  occupation  in 
cansing  disease,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  ascertain  the  details  of 
the  patient's  employment,  whether  active  or  sedentary  in  character, 
and  whether  or  not  it  requires  the  handling  or  breathing  of  toxic  or 
irritating  substances.  Possible  overuse  of  the  eyes,  playing  wind 
instruments,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  are  other  details  a 
knowledge  of  which  may  be  useful.  All  previous  occupations  should 
bo  ascertained.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  state  of  health 
sometimes  enforces  the  occupation. 

(1)  Diseases  Incident  to  Active  Occupations: 
Aneurism.  Pneumonia.  Rheumatism. 

(2)  Diseases  Incident  to  Sedentary  Occupations,  including  Mental 
Work: 

Antemia.  Gallstones.  Neuroses. 

Chlorosis.,  HiemorrhoidB.  Obesity. 

Constipation.  Hysteria.  Ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Digestive  disorders.  Hypochondriasis. 

(3)  Diseases  Incident  to  Special  Orcvpalions : 

Pulmonary  phthisis. — Accountants,  book  -  keepers,  clerks,  compaiitors, 
printers,  pressmen,  marble  and  stone  cutters. 

Fibroid  phthisis,  from  dust. — Grinders,  file  cutteni,  potters,  glass  |>olishere, 
wool  and  cotton  spinners,  millert. 

Anthmx. — Skin  handlers. 

Internal  anthrax.  ^ Wool  and  rag  sortera. 

Glanders  and  tetunus. — Hostlers. 

Aniemia,  gastric  ulcer,  eczema,  erythema  nodosum.— Domestic  servants 
(female). 

Varicose  veins. — Coticbmcn,  shop  girls,  and  others  accustomed  to  long 
maintenance  of  the  standing  or  part  standing  position. 

Writer's  cramp  (scrivener's  palsj).  —Clerks  and  writers. 

Septic  infection. — Butchers  and  slaughterhouse  employees. 

Conjunctivitis. — Electric- light  workers.     Probably  caused  by  actinic  rays. 

Nystagmus.  — Miners. 

Emphysema. — Playeri'  upon  wind  instniments. 

Insomnia,  dyspeiwia,  disease  of  liver  and  kidneys,  neurasthenia,  irritable 
heart,  apoplexy,  and  paralysis, — Brain  workers. 

Typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  card io- vascular  and  renal  disease,  morphine  and 
cocaine  habits. — Physicians. 

I/ead  poisoning. — Lead  miners  and  smelters,  painters,  gilders,  makers  of 
white  and  red  lead,  seamstresses  (from  silk  thread  loaded  with  acetate  of  lead), 
makers  of  artificial  flowers. 

Mercurial  poisoning.— Cinnabar  miners,  makers  of  cheap  looking  glassies  or 
mirrora,  makers  of  telt  hats  Ifrom  the  bath  of  acid  nitrate  or  mercury  used  to 
promote  felting). 
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Areenical  poisoning. — Wall-paper  workers  (formerly),  workers  on  artificial 
floweiK  and  fane;  glazed-paper  boxes. 
Phosphorus  poisoning. — Matchmakers, 

Chromium  and  zinc  poisoning. — "Founders'  ague"  in  braes  foundries. 
Disease  of  hair  foUieles.  —  Opefativcs  in  oU  reQneries  and  paraffin  works. 

Vf.  Residence. — A  knowledge  of  the  place  of  residence  may  be  of 
considerable  importance,  if  not  with  regard  to  diagnosiB,  at  least  with 
regard  to  the  prophylaxis  of  future  attacks.  In  the  diagnosis  of  sus- 
pected cases  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  the  pernicious  or  severe 
malarial  fevers,  the  fact  of  the  patient  having  visited  or  lived  in 
countries  or  localities  where  they  are  prevalent  may  furnish  a  clew 
otherwise  lacking.  Goitre,  rachitis,  calculus,  cretinism,  dysentery,  and 
lung  diseases  have  at  times  special  affinities  with  certain  localities. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  more  important  geographical 
associations  of  disease,  which  may  be  of  diagnostic  value  in  connec- 
tion with  a  patient  fresh  from  residence  in  the  countries  named : 

Afrwi, — Dengue,  Guinea-wonn  disease. 

Africa,  South. — Bilharzia  hecmatobia. 

Afriai.  West  Coast. — Yellow  fever,  frambcesia. 

Aratruo,  South. — Chigoe,  ainhum  (negro). 

Arab'ui. — Bilharzia  htematobia. 

CitiKida,  Neir  Br<tn»irifk,  Oupe  Breton. — Leprosy. 

(7A)n«.^Beri-beri,  bilharzia  hiematobia. 

^ffypt- — Bilharzia  heraatobia,  plague. 

Englai.d.  Certain  Counties.  —Renal  calculus. 

Europe,  Large  Cities. — Rachitis. 

France,  South  of,— Pellngra. 

India,  East. — Beri-bcri.  Delhi  boil,  dengue,  bilharaiH  htematobia,  Asiatic 
cholera,  frnmbiBBia,  Guinea-worm  disease,  ainhiim  (negro). 

Wett  Indies. — Chigoe,  dengue,  yellow  fever,  framboesia. 

Iliili/. — Goitre,  cretinism,  pellagra. 

Japan. — Beri-beri,  bubonic  plague,  bilharzia  hcemntobia. 

Malta. — Malta  fever. 

Moroeeo. — Plague . 

Napla. — Malta  fever. 

Normay. — Leprosy. 

fipain. — Pellagra,  goitre  (Pyrenees). 

ffrmUerlnnd,  Alps.— Goitre,  cretiniam. 

Syria. — Plague. 

Tmpiail  Region*  in  Oeneral. — Epidemic  dysentery,  pernicious  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  acute  hepatitis  and  hepatic  abscess,  leprosy,  fliaria  san- 
guinis horn  in  is. 

United  States,  Southern  Portion,  especially  the  Gulf  States. — PemiciouB 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  yellow  fever  (epidemic),  dengue,  leprosy, 
fibria  sanguinis  hominis,  ainhum  (negro). 
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Other  itema  embraced  under  the  head  of  reeidence  concern  the 
effects  of  climate,  city  or  country,  geasliore  or  inland  residence,  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  dwellings  with  reference  to  ventilation, 
drainage,  heating,  cleanliness,  and  water  supply. 

VII.  Habits. — The  habits  formed  by  individuals  are  so  closely 
interwoven  with  age,  occupation,  and  residence  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  include  here  the  posBible  existence  of  alcohol,  opium,  cocaine, 
or  other  drug  addiction.  Diet ;  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco ; 
clothing,  sleep,  and  exercise  are  largely  governed  by  the  social  condi- 
tion and  environment.  In  men,  the  habits  as  to  the  frequency  of 
sexual  intercourse  and  a  history  of  early  self-abuse  require  investiga- 
tion. Ascertain  also  the  kind  and  amount  of  alcoholic  beverages  taken 
and  the  time  of  taking — i.  e.,  before,  during,  or  between  meals  (with 
reference  to  the  causation  of  sclerotic  changes  in  stomach,  liver,  kid- 
neys, arteries,  etc.).  How  much  tobacco  is  used,  of  what  kind,  and  in 
what  manner  (with  reference  to  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  nervous- 
ness, cardiac  neuroses). 

Both  men  and  women  should  be  interrogated  as  to  the  amount 
and  strength  of  tea  and  coffee  taken  daily.  The  "  tea-and-bread  " 
habit  is  mainly  found  in  women. 

VIII.  Previous  Diseases  or  Injnries.— A  knowledge  of  prior  ill- 
nesses and  injnries  is  of  value,  provided  that  their  date,  nature,  and 
severity  can  be  ascertained,  for  three  reasons : 

(1)  The  history  of  a  previous  attack  of  certain  diseases  renders 
subsequent  attacks  probable.    Among  such  diseases  are  : 
Apoplexy.  Galls  tones. 

Asthma.  Malarial  fevers. 

Bronchitis.  Nephrit^is. 

Colic  (lead).  Neuralgia. 

Convulsions  (infantile  or  epileptic).     Pneumonia. 

Delirium  tremens.  Tonsilitis  (follicular  and  phleg- 

Diphtheria.  monous). 

Erysipelas.  Bheumatism. 

Gout. 

(2)  With  other  diseases,  a  previous  attack,  as  a  rule,  negatives 
its  subsequent  occurrence.     Among  these  are  : 

Measles  (not  uniformly).  Typhus  fever. 

Parotitis  (epidemic).  Variola. 

Pertussis.  Varioloid. 

E&theln.  Varicella. 

Scarlatina.  Yellow  fever. 
Typhoid  fever. 

(3)  A  history  of  the  previous  existence  of  certain  diseases  or  in- 
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juries  may  throw  light  npon  present  conditions  which  stand  in  the 
relation  of  xequeim  to  the  primary  ailments.     Examples  of  these  are : 

Syphilis,  followed  by  skin  eruptions,  alopecia,  ulcers,  periostitis, 
gommata,  amyloid  diseases,  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  etc. 
Gonorrheea,  with  reference  to  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  orchitis,  con- 
junctivitis, and  pelvic  tubal  inflammations  in  the  female.  Scarlei 
fever,  with  subsequent  middle  ear  inBammations,  renal  disease, 
and  rheumatism.  Rheumatism,  initiating  chronic  processes  which 
result  in  valvular  cardiac  lesions,  and  renal  disease.  Septic  or  svp- 
puraiinff  foci,  leading  to  subsequent  embolic  or  general  inflammations 
of  heart,  lungs,  liver,  pleura,  or  peritoneum. 

A  history  of  a  fall  or  other  injury  may  be  of  some  value  in  con- 
nection with  suspected  meningitis,  disease  of  the  spine,  and  arlhritis. 
A  previous  surgical  operation  may  point  to  the  possibility  of  a  reciuv 
rence  of  the  condition  which  reqnired  operative  interference. 

(4)  There  are  certain  diseases  of  which  a  diagnosis  should  be 
made  with  caution  because  of  the  infrequency  of  their  occurrence,  or 
the  difBcnlty  of  their  recognition.  A  provisional  diagnosis  is  justified 
in  many  eases,  but  a  positive  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  in  the  follow- 
ing list  demands  good  evidence,  not  mere  conjecture.  This  list  ap- 
plies to  the  general  practitioner.  The  specialist  in  certain  lines  may 
and  does  have  a  different  experience. 


Acromegaly. 

Actinomycosis. 

Addison's  disease. 

Anthrax. 

Aneurism  of  pulmonary  artery  or 
of  abdominal  aorta. 

Athetosis. 

Atrophy  of  brain   and   poren- 
cephalus. 

Catalepsy. 

Asiatic  cholera  (except  when  epi- 
demic). 

Chylnria. 

Malignant  endocarditis. 

Glanders. 

Heemophilia. 

Aneurism  of  heart. 

Abscess  of  heart. 

Diseaae  of  pulmonary  valve. 

Primary  disease  of  tricuspid  valve.     Trichinosis. 

Hodgkin's  disease. 


Hydatids  (except  of  liver). 
Hysteria  (in  men). 
Hydrophobia. 
Leucaemia. 
Abscess  of  liver. 
Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver. 
Acute  inflammation  of  liver. 
Cerebro-spinal    meningitis    (ex- 
cept when  epidemic). 
Mollities  ossium. 
MyxcEdcma. 
Lcndry  B  paralysis. 
Pancreatitis. 
Raynaud's  disease. 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 
Scleroderma. 

Acute  inflammation  of  spleen. 
Tetany. 
Tetanus. 
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(5)  There  ia  little  of  diagnostic  value  to  be  gained  from  the  yary- 
ing  statisticB  of  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  disease,  beyond  the  broad 
Btatement  that  diarrh<Bal  diseaaee  predominate  during  the  summer 
months,  while  pulmonary  disorders  and  rheumatic  affections  are  most 
prevaleut  In  the  winter  and  early  spring.  Zymotic  diseases  occur  in 
largest  number  during  the  cold  season,  but  this  is  to  be  explained 
rather  by  the  opening  of  the  schools  and  the  closing  of  house  windows 
than  by  the  effect  of  season  per  se.  Typhoid  fever  has  a  notable 
aeaaonal  incidence  in  the  autumn  months. 

(6)  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  certain  diseases  either  begin 
or  show  an  exacerbation  of  symptoms  at  special  diurnal  periods. 
Bronchial  asthma  is  apt  to  make  its  onset  or  to  intensify  in  severity 
in  the.early  morning  hours ;  spasmodic  croup,  as  well  as  diphtheritic 
stenosis  of  the  larynx,  between  10  and  13  at  night.  The  Buffering 
from  painful  diseases  is  usually  worse  at  night,  and  in  febrile  disor- 
ders the  temperature  generally  reaches  its  highest  point  between  7 
and  8  p.  u.  The  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough  are  more  frequent 
and  severe  at  night.  The  pain  due  to  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints 
presents  a  nocturnal  aggravation. 


SECTION  II 
THE   HISTORY   OF  THE  PRESENT  ILLNESS 

It  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  full  and  accurate  history  of  the  present 
illness,  as  in  all  cases  it  is  more  or  less  necessary,  in  some  absolutely 
essential.  The  greater  part  of  this  history  is  subjective,  but  there 
may  have  been  some  symptoms  sufficiently  objective  to  have  been 
observed  by  the  patient,  such  as  oedema  or  hemorrhages. 

It  is  in  obtaining  this  history  that  the  largest  draughts  are  made 
upon  the  tact  and  experience  of  the  physician.  The  patient  may  be 
one  of  the  odd  people  from  whom  it  is  difficult  to  extract  more  than 
a  monosyllabic  answer,  or  may  be  so  talkative  that  a  question  is 
8lipi>ed  in  only  after  patient  waiting  for  a  pause.  Dense  ignorance 
may  be  an  obstacle,  so  r.lso  may  false  modesty  or  shame.  Exaggera- 
tion of  symptoms,  a  not  uncommon  failing, must  bo  guarded  against; 
less  often  its  opposite,  a  stoic  pride  in  making  light  of  pain.  These 
and  other  difficulties  (e.  g.,  malingering)  require  the  exercise  of  some 
skill  in  the  art  of  cross-examination. 

Except  in  the  case  of  suspected  malingering,  where  the  answer 
may  flatly  contradict  the  alleged  condition,  leading  questions  are  to 
be  avoided,  especially  with  impressionable  or  ignorant  patients.     For 
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instance,  it  is  better  to  say,  "  Did  yon  have  any  pain  in  the  head  ?  " 
than  "You  had  pain  in  the  head,  did  you  not?"  The  first  ques- 
tion is  a  simple  interrogation,  which  may  elicit  the  reply,  "  Yes  "  or 
"So,"  The  second  almost  forces  the  ansirer  "Yes."  Care  is  to 
be  taken  leat  the  patient's  story  should  be  too  narrowly  limited, 
otherwise  a  knowledge  of  important  symptoms  may  not  be  gained. 
It  is  better  to  expend  additional  time  and  patience,  which  may  be 
ntilized  in  a  careful  scanning  of  the  general  appearance,  behaviour, 
and  temperament  of  the  patient,  than  to  miss  a  possibly  vital  point 
in  the  history. 

The  physician's  object  in  this  portion  of  the  examination  is  to 
gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  disease  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  inquiry  should  therefore  be  conducted  with 
reference  to  the  following  points : 

(1)  Possible  Ezcitillg  Caases. — The  most  important,  with  refer- 
ence to  early  diagnosis,  is  a  known  exposure  to  some  infectious 
disease.  Other  causes  of  consequence  are  fatigue  of  mind  or  body, 
dietetic  imprudences,  toxic  agents,  and  chilling  of  the  body  or  "  tak- 
ing cold,"  This  last  factor  is  frequently  assigned  by  patients  as  a 
satisfactory  etiological  explanation  of  the  most  diverse  ailments,  and 
is  a  convenient  substitute  for  other  demonstrable  causes. 

(3)  Date  and  Hanner  of  Onset. — A  definite  statement  of  the  time 
of  onset  will  generally  place  the  disease  in  one  of  two  categories, 
scute  or  chronic.  Kevertbeless  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an 
acute  attack  may  be  an  expression,  perhaps  the  first,  of  some  under- 
lying and  causal  disease  or  condition ;  for  instance,  uriemic  convul- 
sions in  renal  disease.  As  a  rule,  however,  acute  diseases  begin  sud- 
denly, while  with  chronic  maladies  a  long  period  may  elapse  before 
the  symptoms  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  patient. 
Lobar  pneumonia  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may  be  cited  as  illustra- 
tions, respectively,  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

The  manner  of  onset  should  be  accurately  ascertained,  strictly 
separating  the  symptoms  which  initiated  the  attack  from  those  which 
appeared  at  a  later  period,  for  otherwise  tbeir  relative  importance 
may  not  be  appreciated. 

Closely  connected  with  the  date  and  manner  of  onset  are  the — 

(3)  Subsequent  Symptome  in  the  Order  of  Appearance  up  to  the 
Present  Time. — The  value  of  a  strict  chronological  history  of  the 
symptoms  which  succeed  the  onset  of  any  disease,  can  not  he  over- 
estimated. In  some,  as  typhoid  fever,  the  diagnosis  may  depend 
largely  upon  the  order  of  evolution  of  the  present  symptoms.  Each 
symptom  should  be  elicited  and  the  time  of  its  appearance  borne  in 
mind. 
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(4)  Symptoms  now  Present. — The  present  euRerings  and  com- 
plaints of  the  patient  should  ba  attentively  listened  to,  as  in  conDec- 
tion  with  previoue  symptoms  they  may  determine  the  direction  of 
the  first  step  in  the  Bpecial  objective  examination.  Thus,  a  colicky 
pain  in  the  abdomen  will  prompt  an  immediate  palpation  of  the 
appendical  region.  Moreover,  the  present  condition  may  demand 
instant  palliative  or  other  treatment,  as  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage, 
before  the  physician  is  able  to  proceed  with  bis  special  investigations. 

One  thing  more  ia  needed  to  complete  the  antecedent  history — 
namely,  information  ae  to — 

(5)  Previous  Treatment. — It  is  rarely  possible  to  obtain  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  previous  treatment.  The  statements  of 
patients  with  reference  to  the  therapeutic  agencies  used  by  previous 
physicians  are  ordinarily  quite  untrustworthy.  But,  if  such  knowl- 
edge can  be  obtained  from  authoritative  sources,  it  may  be  of  con- 
siderable value.  Thus,  certain  symptoms,  othei'wise  nnaccounted 
for,  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  administration  of  certain  drugs 
(acne  from  bromides,  dilated  pupils  from  atropine,  etc.).  The  "  thera- 
peutic test "  may  have  been  applied,  and  the  result  weigh  for  or 
against  a  certain  diagnosis  (quinine  in  malaria,  in  the  absence  of  a 
blood  examination ;  mercury  and  iodides  in  suspected  syphilis). 


SECTION  in 

DIAGNOSTIC   ISDICATIONS  FROM   THE   GENERAL 
APPEARANCE 

The  general  appearance  is  studied  with  reference  to  the  dress, 
height,  and  weight ;  amount  and  character  of  adipose  and  muscular 
tissue;  complexion,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes;  diathesis  and  cachexia. 

I.  Dress  and  General  Behaviour. — An  occasional  hint  may  be 
derived  from  the  clothing.  Omission  to  use  fastenings  which  may 
be  needed  for  common  decency,  the  coat  or  trousers  buttoned  with 
the  wrong  buttons,  a  vest  soiled  with  droppings  of  food,  may  indi- 
cate the  mental  enfucblement  of  a  psychosis  or  chronic  alcoholism. 
Clothing  wet  and  of  an  animoniacal  odour  is  found  in  cases  of  incon- 
tinence of  urine  and  cystitis.  Diabetic  urine  in  drying  may  leave  a 
white  deposit  of  glucose.  The  patient  may  be  so  crowded  and  bulg- 
ing in  his  clothes  as  to  suggest  a  recent  rapid  increase  of  bulk  from 
obesity  or  general  dropsy.  The  shoes  may  be  left  partly  or  entirely 
unfastened  from  forgetf ulness,  gout,  rheumatism,  or  tedema ;  or  slit 
for  similar  reasons,  or  because  of  corns,  bunions,  or  injury ;  or  worn 
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more  on  one  side,  or  in  front,  or  at  the  heel,  becanse  of  paralysis, 
deformity,  or  disease  of  the  joints. 

In  meeting  people  unprofessionally  one  forms  an  nnconscions 
judgment  of  cliaracter  and  peculiarities  based  upon  the  observation 
of  small  details  of  behaviour.  These  judgments  are  often  useful 
outside  of  strictly  technical  lines  in  estimating  the  value  of  infor- 
mation received,  its  reliability,  completeness,  and  freedom  from 
esaggeration.  The  furtive  look  and  the  inability  to  meet  squarely 
the  eye  of  the  physician  may  indicate  mental  weakness,  morbid 
suspicion,  or  an  intention  to  deceive.  This  manner,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  interpreted  as  stated,  for  there  are  absolutely  upright 
people  who,  because  of  ingrained  timidity  or  bashfulnesa,  will  present 
a  most  striking  but  quite  baseless  hangdog  manner  and  expression. 

II.  Height  aud  Weight  should  be  ascertained,  if  practicable,  by 
actual  measurement,  but  the  statements  of  the  patient,  and  the 
rough  estimate  which  may  be  made  by  the  eye,  are  sufficient  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  Height  is  qualified  by  the  adjectives  dwarfish, 
short,  medium,  tall,  very  tall.  Similar  qualifying  terms  with  refer- 
ence to  weight  comprise  emaciated,  thin,  spare,  mediam,  stout, 
obese.  When  emaciation  is  extreme,  and  attended  with  a  general 
failure  of  strength  and  vitality,  it  is  called  marasmus. 

The  relation  of  height  to  weight  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  ratio,  and 
is  of  little  consequence  in  diagnosis.  Very  considerable  variations 
may  exist  without  indication  of  disease  and  without  creating  a  pre- 
disposition thereto.  An  abnormally  large  disparity,  other  things 
being  equal,  shows  that  the  balance  of  nutrition  is  disturbed,  and  in 
consequence  the  chances  of  longevity  are  lessened. 

HEIGHT-WEIGHT    RATIO 

[)  inches  in  height  should  weigh  115  pounds. 
120 
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Although  the  weight  oE  the  body  at  any  one  time  has  compara- 
tively little  diagnostic  value,  it  ia  otherwise  with  increase  or  loss  of 
weight  as  compared  with  former  meaeurements.  Change  in  the 
weight  of  the  body,  especially  in  some  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  is  in  most  cases  a  reliable  index  of  the  tendency  of 
the  malady,  progressive  loss  indicating  an  advance  of  the  disease, 
while  progressive  increase  in  weight  follows  a  lessened  activity.  In 
this  connection  it  is  important  to  remember  that  general  anasarca, 
ascites,  and  bulky  abdominal  or  other  tumours  may  cause  a  mislead- 
ing increase  of  body  weight. 

In  general,  persons  of  moderate  height  and  weight  are  best 
adapted  to  pass  successfully  through  the  ordinary  trials  of  life  and 
the  extraordinary  ordeals  of  disease.  But,  just  as  the  thin,  "  wiry  " 
individual  may  accomplish  an  enormous  amount  of  work  without 
excessive  fatigue  and  emerge  triumphantly  from  severe  illness,  so 
there  are  stout  {in  the  sense  of  obese)  and  hearty  people  who  decline 
to  grow  thin  or  to  be  worn  out  or  to  degenerate,  and  will  live  to  old 
age  in  spite  of  serious  acute  diseases. 

III.  Amount  and  Character  of  Adipose  and  HuBcnlar  Tissue.— The 

subcutaneous  fat  is  a  large  element  in  the  weight.  Kormally  it  is 
distributed  quite  equally  over  the  body,  but  may  accumulate  excess- 
ively on  some  particular  part,  especially  the  ahdomcn.  In  women 
after  the  menopause,  and  in  men  after  the  age  of  45,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  marked  increase  in  its  amount.  This  increase  is  most 
commonly  seen  in  sedentary  persons  who  consume  large  quantities 
of  food,  although  not  uncommonly  it  appears  to  be  an  inherited 
tendency.  The  quality  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  touch :  good,  if  firm  and  elastic ;  poor,  if  soft  and  flabby. 

Loss  of  weight  is  ordinarily  first  observed  as  a  diminution  of  the 
subcutaneous  fat.  When  this  diminution  is  extreme,  the  skin  becomes 
loose,  owing  to  the  loss  of  its  foundation,  is  wrinkled,  and  can  be 
raised  in  folds.  On  the  other  hand,  in  obese  persons  the  skin  may 
be  overstretched,  so  that  lines  resembling  the  familiar  linese  albicantes 
of  pregnancy  can  bo  seen  upon  the  buttocks  and  abdomen. 

The  muscles  may  be  large  or  small  as  compared  to  the  bones. 
Size,  however,  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  quality.  It  is  better 
to  possess  muscles  which  are  soft  and  of  moderate  bulk,  but  yet  firm, 
elastic,  and  quick-acting.  Flabby,  relaxed,  firm,  large,  small,  are  the 
terms  employed  in  describing  the  quality  of  muscles. 

The  bones,  by  comparison,  may  be  large,  thick,  and  prominent, 
or  small,  slender,  and  inconspicuous.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the 
visibility  of  bony  angularities  depends  upon  the  amount  of  subcuta- 
neous fat.      The   characteristic  rounded  curves  of  well-developed 
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iromea  and  children  arise  not  only  from  the  smaller  bones,  but  also 
from  the  thicker  coveritig  of  fatty  tissue  which  belongs  normally  to 
the  sex  and  age. 

Special  deformities  and  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  skeleton, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  caused  by  certain  morbid  processes, 
and,  with  associated  symptoms,  constitute  recognised  forms  of  dis- 


The  Diagnostic  Impost  op  Changes  in  Weight 

Ab  alterations  in  weight  are  largely  dependent  upon  changes  in 
the  Tolnme  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  the  muscles,  it  la  proper  to 
summarize  the  principal  conditions  in  which  the  weight  progressively 
increases,  progressively  decreases,  or  remains  stationary,  omitting 
normal  conditions  (rich  food,  sedentary  life,  middle  age,  menopause ; 
or  hardships  and  poor  food). 

It  is  stationary  or  increases  slightly  in  chloro^niemia,  and  slight 
continuous  or  frequently  recurring  hemorrhages,  as  from  bleeding 
hemorrhoids. 

It  progressively  iniTeases  in  pathological  obesity. 

It  progressively  diminishes  in 
Addison's  disease,  Marasmus, 

Hysterical  anorexia.  Stricture  of  esophagns, 

Cancer,  Obstruction  of  pylorus, 

Diabetes,  Ulcer  of  stomach. 

Chronic  diarrhcea,  Chronic  suppurations, 

Long- con  tinned  fevers,  Obstmctiou  of  thoracic  duct. 

Prolonged  lactation.  Tuberculosis  (all  varieties). 

Ab  a  symptom,  progressive  emaciation  is  most  important  in  chronic 
diseases,  and  during  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.  Continuing 
loss  of  weight  in  the  latter  case  may  point  to  approaching  or  co- 
existing chronic  disease. 

IV.  The  Conformation  of  the  Body. — From  the  purely  Ksthetic 
point  of  view  the  painter  or  sculptor  rarely,  if  ever,  finds  a  figure 
measuring  up  to  the  ideal  which  is  in  his  mind.  Certain  of  the  pho- 
tographs nsed  as  a  basts  for  illustrative  diagrams  in  this  volume  have 
been  made  from  professional  models  who  have  presumably  chosen 
their  occupation  because  of  possessing  unusual  symmetry  of  figure, 
and  yet  in  nearly  all  there  are  obvious  defects  when  a  comparison  is 
made  with  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  figure  painting. 

From  the  medical  point  of  view  one  may  rather  easily  recognise 
certain  abnormalities  in  the  configuration  of  the  body  which  are  (a) 
congenital  and  predispose  toward  disease,  or  (b)  acquired  as  results, 
and  are  signs  of  disease. 
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(o)  There  are  two  congenital  types  of  body  which  predispose  to 


1.  Tall,  thin  anbjecte,  with  small  bones,  slender  ribs,  and  a  long, 
narrow  thorax,  are  predisposed  toward  tubercnlons  disease  of  the 
lungs. 

3.  Short,  stout,  thick-boned  persons  are  predisposed  toward  obesity 
and  its  attendant  evils.  If  the  thorax  is  wide  and  round,  emphysema 
is  liable  to  occur,  although  this  shape  of  chest  is  more  often  a  con- 
sequence than  a  cause. 

(b)  Certain  abnormalities  of  shape  result  from  the  following  dis- 
eases {q.  V.) :  Racliitis,  acromegaly,  mjxtedema,  pulmonary  osteoar- 
thropathy, osteitis  deformans,  and  osteomalacia. 

The  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes  is  of  little  importance,  but  it  is 
of  service  in  forming  a  complete  conception  of  the  case  to  note  the 
"  complexion,"  Light  or  blonde,  dark  or  brunette,  indeterminate, 
may  be  employed  as  qualifying  terms  in  the  white  races.  The  colour 
of  the  hair  and  its  amount  (q.  v.)  as  symptoms  are  considered  else- 
where. 

V.  Diathoses  and  Caohexias. — There  are  some  differences  among 
lexicographers  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  diathesis  and  cachexia. 
Following  and  defining  the  modern  usage,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
dia/kesis  refers  to  a  congenital  habit  of  body,  and  cachexia  to  a  con- 
dition of  anaemia  and  debility,  as  follows : 

1.  Diathesis. — A  diathesis  is  a  congenital  condition  or  habit  of 
body  which  predisposes  to  certain  constitutional  or  local  manifesta- 
tions of  disease. 

The  recognition  of  a  diathesis  is,  as  a  rule,  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  a  certain  disease,  or  a  history  of  its  past  occurrence  in 
the  individnal.  After  the  history  is  taken  and  the  examination  com- 
pleted, it  is  of  service  in  conveying  an  idea  of  the  patient  and  the 
general  trend  of  his  pathological  life,  to  state  the  diathesis  with  its 
qualifying  adjective.    The  qualifications  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Gnuty,  Arthritic,  Uric-acid^  or  Lithamic  Diathesis. — A  dis- 
position to  gout  and  its  sequent  renal  and  cardio-vascular  changes — 
aneurism,  angina  pectoris,  and  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  physical 
characteristics  of  the  individual  of  this  diathesis  are  said  to  be  a 
robust,  well-developed  body,  florid  face,  thick  hair,  and  good  teeth, 
hearty  appetite,  good  digestion,  and  a  strong  heart  with  high-pres- 
sured arteries. 

(J)  Tuberculous  (Phthisical,  Slrnvwus,  Scrofulous)  Diathesis. — 
A  habit  of  body  which  is  vulnerable  or  predisposed  to  tuberculous 
disease  of  glands,  bones,  or  other  forms  of  tuberculous  infection. 
The  older  writers  recognised  two  types  which  are  not  infrequently 
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seen  in  classical  perfection — viz.,  the  taberculoiis,  with  oval  face, 
bright  eyee,  delicate  skin  and  colouring,  and  long,  slender  bones; 
and  the  strnmous,  with  a  heavy,  round  face,  thick,  muddy  skin, 
lumpy  figure,  and  thick  bones. 

(c)  Catarrhal  Diathesis. — There  are  many  persons  who  appear  to 
be  so  liable  to  various  chronic  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes 
that  it  is  convenient  to  characterize  them  as  belonging  to  the  catar- 
rhal diathesis. 

(d)  Fatty  Diathesis  (Bazin). — A  term  applied  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  battle,  oftentimes  unsuccessfully,  against  a  tendency  to 
pathological  obesity  and  fatty  overgrowth. 

(e)  Rheumatic  Diathesis. — A  predisposition  to  various  rheumatic 
affections — an  indefensible  but  useful  term, 

(/)  Hemorrhagic    Diathesis. — The    equivalent    of    haemophilia 

(?■  »■). 

{g)  Neuropathic  Diathesis. — A  predisposition,  frequently  hered- 
itary, to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  most  commonly  the  various 
neuroses.  It  is  among  this  class  that  drug  idiosyncrasies  are  most 
apt  to  be  encountered.  The  diatheses  a,  d,  e,  /,  and  g  can  not  be 
said  to  present  physical  traits  which  are  in  any  degree  characteristic. 

(A)  Stains  Lymphaficus. — Under  diatheses  may  be  classed  tlie 
status  lymphaticUB  (lymphatism),  a  condition  not  often  encountered, 
occurring  mainly  in  children  and  young  persons.  The  lymph  glands, 
especially  the  pharyngeal,  thoracic,  and  abdominal,  are  universally 
enlarged ;  the  lymphoid  marrow  of  the  bones  is  increased  in  amount 
and  red  marrow  may  replace  the  yellow  marrow  in  young  adults; 
the  thymus  gland  and  the  spleen  are  enlarged ;  and  there  is  defi- 
cient development  (hypoplasia)  of  the  heart  and  aorta.  The  body 
as  a  whole  is  undeveloped,  and  in  shape  retains  many  of  its  infan- 
tile characteristics.  Rachitis  frequently  co-exists.  Such  individuals 
have  a  very  small  power  of  resistance,  and  sudden  death  may  occur 
either  without  apparent  cause  or  as  a  result  of  ailments  or  causes 
which  are  ordinarily  attended  by  danger — e.  g.,  unexpected  death 
during  convalescence  from  infectious  diseases;  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable deaths  in  children  ;  or  while  bathing;  or  during  ancesthesia; 
or  following  the  injection  of  diphtheria  antitoxine. 

2.  Cachexia. — A  yellow,  waxy  face,  associated  with  ancemia,  gen- 
eral debility,  and  more  or  less  emaciation,  are  the  characteristic  signs 
of  s  condition  which  is  spoken  of  as  " cachetic,"  or  a  "cachexia." 
The  anemia  and  the  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  colour  of  the  skin  are 
the  indispensable  signs  of  this  condition.  It  is  usoally  associated 
with  some  grave  organic  disease  or  a  chronic  poisoning  of  the  blood. 
While  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  somewhat  vague,  yet  to  the  physi- 
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cian  of  conaiderable  experience,  like  some  other  terms,  aa  "  very  ill," 
" sinking,"  "collapse,"  it  expresses  very  graphically  a  state  which 
would  otherwise  require  many  words  of  description,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  is  often  of  diagnostic  value. 

The  various  cachexia  of  a  more  or  leas  well-defined  character  and 
importance  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Cancerous  Cachexia. — Debility,  emaciation,  anremia,  and  a 
dirty  yellowish,  yellowish-brown,  or  brownish-green  complexion. 

{b)  Syphilitic  Cachexia. — Pronounced  ansemia,  witii  a  muddy 
pallor,  and  perhaps  a  light  yellowish  tint  of  the  skin  and  conjunc- 
tivffi. 

(c)  Malarial  or  Paludal  Cachexia. — Poffy,  pallid  face,  profound 
anaemia,  and  a  greatly  enlarged  spleen  (ague  cake).  There  may  be 
bron^ting  and  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  general  cedema. 

((/)  Cachexia  Strvmipriva  (ICocher). — A  condition  of  antemia  and 
myxcodema  resulting  from  the  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  attended  by  peculiar  nervous  phenomena. 


SECTION   IV 
POSTURE   IN   BED— MODE   OF   MOVING— GAIT— STATION 

Inspection  may  reveal  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  posture 
and  the  movements  of  the  patient,  which  may  be  of  little  value  or 
may  furnish  important  suggestions  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  or  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

I.  Posture  in  Bod. — The  patient  usually  takes  to  bed  in  acute  ill- 
ness or  in  chronic  ailments,  because  of  general  weakness  or  some 
special  interference  with  the  use  of  the  limbs,  as  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  Remembering  that  many  persons  in  health 
habitually  assume  certain  attitudes  while  in  bed,  and  that  their  cus- 
toms in  this  respect  may  not  be  changed  by  illneaa,  the  postures 
assumed  in  disease  and  their  diagnostic  associations  are: 

(a)  The  dornal  strong  or  active  posture,  in  which  the  patient  lies 
upon  the  back  comfortably  and  without  constraint.  It  is  seen  in 
health,  and  in  slight  illness  unattended  with  great  pain. 

(b)  The  dorsal  inert  or  passive  posture.  The  patient  lies  upon 
the  back,  but  is  constantly  slipping  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
thereby  putting  the  body  in  a  posture  which  is  uncomfortable,  and 
which  interferes  with  the  respiratory  movements.  It  is  observed  in 
conditions  of  great  weakness,  most  frequently  in  the  acute  infectious 
diseases.     It  is  especially  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  even  at  an 
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early  period,  because  of  the  marked  muscular  weaknesB  and  mental 
apathy  bo  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

((-■)  A  rifiid  dorml  position,  with  both  legs  drawn  up,  in  order  to 
diminish  abdominal  tension,  is  the  rule  in  general  peritonitis  and  in 
many  cases  of  pelvic  peritonitis.  In  appendical  peritonitis  the  right 
leg  alone  may  be  flexed. 

{d)  The  patient  may  lie  upon  the  side,  and  the  manner  of  lying 
may  be  active  or  passive,  as  in  the  dorsal  position. 

Patients  suffering  from  acute  affections  of  the  chest  usually  lie 
upon  the  affected  side  in  order  to  limit  the  movements  of  the 
affected  side  and  lessen  the  pain  caused  by  pleural  friction,  as  well 
as  to  afford  greater  freedom  of  compensatory  motion  to  the  healthy 
Bide.  Moreover,  if  a  large  pleural  effusion  exists,  the  pressure  due  to 
its  weight  will  not  burden  the  heart  and  the  healthy,  uncompressed 
lung.  The  posture  of  a  patient  with  a  cavity  in  the  lung  is  of  some 
siguiticance,  that  position  being  chosen  which  brings  the  opening  of 
the  cavity  uppermost,  thus  allowing  secretions  to  accumulate  and  be 
discharged  at  infrequent  intervals  instead  of  constantly  trickling  into 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  causing  an  incessant  irritating  cough.  The 
rule  of  lateral  decubitus  is  not  invariable,  as  the  patient  may  find 
other  positions  preferable. 

The  lateral  position  with  the  legs  drawn  up  to  meet  the  trunk 
(the  "coiled"  posture)  is  seen  in  cerebellar  disease  (due  to  spasm), 
hepatic,  renal,  and  intestinal  colic. 

(e)  Opisthotonus. — This  is  the  name  given  to  an  uncommon  dorsal 
position  in  which  the  body  rests  upon  the  head  and  heels,  the  trunk 
being  arched  upward.  It  is  observed  in  strychnine  poisoning  and 
tetanus,  as  well  as  in  some  peculiar  manifestations  of  hysteria  and 
hystero-epilepsy.  A  modification  of  this  position  is  observed  in  the 
r>haracteristic  contraction  of  the  posterior  neck  muscles  occurring  in 
meningitis,  whereby  the  back  of  the  head  bores  into  the  pillow. 

(/)  Emprosthotonvs. — An  attitude  in  which  the  upcurved  body 
rests  face  downward  upon  the  forehead  and  feet.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  opisthotonus  and  is  rarely  seen,  but  may  he  observed  in  tetanus 
and  strychnine  poisoning. 

The  prone  position,  without  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  is 
occasionally  witnessed  in  the  various  forms  of  colic,  the  patient  usu- 
ally lying  with  the  abdomen  resting  upon  a  pillow  or  bolster  in  order 
to  secure  firm  abdominal  pressure  for  mitigation  of  pain.  This  pos- 
ture, without  the  pillow,  is  sometimes  assumed  because  of  the  relief 
afforded  in  erosion  of  the  vertebrse  resulting  from  aneurism,  or  in 
tnbercnlons  disease  of  the  spine.  Less  frequently  it  may  be  seen  in 
gastric  nicer. 
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(g)  Orthopnaea. — In  diseases  attended  with  excessive  dyspnoea  the 
patient  instinctively  sits  upright,  with  the  hands  or  elbows  resting 
npon  some  point  of  support,  in  order,  by  fixing  the  shoulders,  to 
facilitate  the  action  of  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  assume  the  horizontal  position,  the  feeling  of 
dyspnoea  becomes  so  intense  that  the  upright  attitude  is  quickly 
retaken.  Orthopncea  attends  spasmodic  asthma,  emphysema,  and 
diseases  of  the  heart  in  their  later  stages.  It  is  common  with  large 
effusions  into  the  pericardial  and  pleural  cavities,  and  is  often  en- 
countered in  abdominal  dropsies  of  sufficient  size  to  press  the  dia- 
phragm upward.  If  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  is  inflamed,  the  patient 
is  apt  to  sit  ei'ect  with  the  trunk  leaning  toward  the  affected  side. 
Extreme  dyspnoea  of  the  inspiratory  type,  requiring  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, attends  obstructive  or  paralytic  disease  of  the  larynx,  as  in 
laryngeal  diphtheria  and  paralysis  of  the  dilators  of  the  glottis. 

II.  Mode  of  Moving. — (a)  In  certain  ailments,  some  of  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  there  is  unusual  immo- 
bility and  a  striking  look  of  helplessnees,  due  to  the  increase  of  pain 
upon  motion,  as  in  rheumatism,  scurvy,  and  rachitis,  or  a  disinclina- 
tion to  move  because  dyspnoea  is  made  worse  by  exertion.  Paralysis 
or  tonic  spasm  of  large  muscular  groups  is  another  cause  of  enforced 
quietude. 

(b)  An  opposite  condition,  reftUssnesii,  exists  in  many  diseases,  as 
in  fevers  and  large  hemorrhages.  Agitated  and  irregular  move- 
ments are  seen  in  chorea,  in  hysteria  with  its  manifold  manifesta- 
tions, and  in  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Severe  griping 
or  colicky  pain,  gallstone,  or  renal  colic  will  induce  the  patient  to 
throw  himself  about  in  the  hope  of  relieving  his  suffering. 

III.  Station. — One  should  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  pa- 
tient stands ;  whether  or  not  he  is  firm  upon  his  feet ;  the  shape  and 
carriage  of  the  head  and  shoulders;  whether  he  is  erect  or  bends 
forward  (as  in  paralysis  agitana)  or  backward  (as  in  ascites  or  abdom- 
inal tumour) ;  and  the  position  and  shape  of  the  limbs.  Station,  the 
power  of  standing  more  or  less  steadily,  is  greatly  disturbed  in  some 
forms  of  nervous  disease.  A  healthy  person  standing  with  the  feet 
close  together  and  the  eyes  open  will  sway  forward  and  back  1  inch 
and  from  side  to  side  |  of  an  incli.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the  swaying 
is  extreme,  owing  to  the  loss  of  mnscular,  articular,  and  tendonous 
sense,  and  if  the  eyes  are  closed  the  patient  may  fall.  Disease  of  the 
middle  cerebellar  lobe  and  aural  vertigo  (Meniere's  disease)  will  also 
cause  swaying,  and  in  paroxysms  of  the  latter  malady  the  patient 
may  be  absolutely  incapable  of  standing  or  walking.  Loss  of  the 
power  to  stand  steadily  is  called  static  ataxia  {q.  v.). 
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IV.  Gait. — The  manner  of  walking  is  cloBely  associated  with  sta- 
tion, and  when  possible  should  be  attentively  observed,  as  it  is  of 
much  importance  in  the  diagnosis  ot  certain  conditions  or  diseases. 

When  observing  the  m&cuer  in  which  the  patient  walks,  it  is  very  desirahlt', 
if  circumstances  permit,  to  have  the  legs  stripped  and  the  patient  in  his  bare 
feft.  In  women  |)atienls  the  nightdress  may  be  pulled  through  from  the  back 
between  the  legs,  snugged  up,  and  pinned  in  front  ;  or  a  T-bandage  may  be 
improvised  out  of  s  couple  of  towels. 

First  eliminute,  by  inquiry  and  examination  of  the  abdomen,  bones,  and 
jointa,  the  various  causes  of  abnormal  progression  enumerated  in  (a)  and  Ifi) 
below.  Then  desire  the  patient  to  walk  away  from  and  back  to  the  observer  ; 
to  walk  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  ;  to  walk  along  a  crack  between  the 
floor  boards  or  a  seam  of  the  carpet.  During  this  time  he  is  to  be  attentively 
watched  in  order  to  discover  any  peculiarities  of  gait,  the  manner  of  putting 
down  and  raising  the  feet,  reeling,  unsteadineBS,  or  deviation  from  the  straight 


The  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  walking,  and  the  conditions 
in  which  they  possess  more  or  less  diagnostic  importance,  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  pregnancy,  ascites,  large  abdominal  tumours,  and  obesity, 
the  body  leans  backward  and  the  feet  are  widely  separated  while 
walking. 

(5)  Painful  or  disabling  affections  of  one  or  both  lower  extremi- 
ties, such  as  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  metatarsal  neuralgia,  hip-  or 
knee-joint  disease  or  injury  (recent  or  old),  give  rise  to  a  limping  or 
hobbling  gait. 

(c)  The  mo^t  characteristic  methods  of  progression  are  seen  in 
diseases  of  the  nervous  systom : 

(1)  Alaxir  Gait, — In  walking,  the  foot  is  raised  suddenly  and  too  high,  the 
leg  is  thrown  forward  with  unnecessary  vehemence,  and  the  foot  is  again 
brought  to  the  ground  heel  first,  or  flat-footed  with  a  stamp.  The  feet  are 
usually  planted  wide  apart,  and  while  they  are  in  the  air  they  move  as  if  the 
patient  was  doubtful  where  to  put  them.  The  body  is  bent  forward,  and  the 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ground  in  order  to  supplement  as  far  as  possible  the  loss 
of  muscular  and  articular  sensation.  This  gait  is  extremely  characteristic  of 
locomotor  ataxia. 

(2)  Cerebellar  Alajic  Gnit. — The  manner  of  propres.'iion  resembles  that  of  an 
intoxicated  person.  The  patient  walks  with  his  feet  wide  apart,  staggers,  reels, 
sways  to  and  fro,  and  reaches  a  set  ]>oint  by  zigzagging  toward  it.  The  sway- 
ing is  relieved  if  he  is  supported  by  the  hands  of  the  observer  placed  under  the 
armpits.  This  gait  is  significant  of  a  tumour  of  the  vermis  or  middle  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  is  often  called  the  titubating  gait,  or  simply  cerebellar  ataxia 
{q.  v.).  A  somewhat  similar  gait  is  seen  in  Friedreich's  disease  and  hereditary 
cerebellar  ataxia. 
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(8)  Sffppage  Gait. — This  variety  of  g»it  is  due  to  paraljais  of  the  e 
muscles  of  the  foot,  whereby,  when  the  foot  is  lifted,  ita  anterior  part  t^nds  to 
iiung  or  drop  down.  In  order  to  prevent  the  toes  cutcliing  and  tripping  against 
the  ground,  the  leg  carries  the  foot  somewhat  forcibly  forward,  raising  it  at  the 
same  time  unusually  high,  thus  throwing  the  toes  upward  and  bringing  the  foot 
to  the  ground  heel  first.  It  resembles  the  gait  of  a  man  who  is  walking  through 
thick  grass  or  brushwood,  and  has  been  described  as  "prancing"  or  "high- 
stepping."  It  is  evidence  of  peripheral  neuritis  (diabetic,  arsenical,  alcoholic, 
etc.)  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  and,  because  of  a  certain  resemblance  to  that 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  is  sometimes  termed  the  pseudo- tabetic  gait. 

(4)  Spattic  Quit, — The  legs  are  rigid,  move  stiffly,  and  there  is  apparent 
difficulty  in  bending  the  knees.  In  consequence  the  foot  is  dragged  along,  the 
toes  catching  and  scraping  on  the  ground.  In  some  instances,  owing  to  spasm 
of  the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  the  legs  and  knees  touch  and  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated, causing  cross-legged  progression— i,  e.,  the  legs  and  feet  overlap  at  each 
step.  This  gait  dejiends  upon  the  excessive  tension  and  spasricity  of  the  mus- 
cles arising  from  lesions  of  the  upper  motor  neurones.  It  is  therefore,  when 
bilateral,  significant  of  sclerosis  affecting  the  lateral  pyramidal  columns  of  the 
cord.  The  mode  of  walking  in  hemiplegia  {q.  v.)  is  a  unilateral  form  of  the 
same  gait.  The  paralyzed  leg,  by  a  tilting  of  the  pelvis,  is  swung  outward  and 
around  to  the  front  ("mowing"  gait),  the  toes  often  scraping  the  ground. 

(5)  Fentiiuttieu. — The  head  and  body  are  bent  forward  and  the  patient 
takes  short,  shuffling,  hurried  steps,  his  speed  tending  to  increase  as  he 
progresses,  exactly  as  if  he  was  being  constantly  pushed  forward  and  was  try- 
ing to  prevent  it.  This  gait  is  termed  festinalion  or  propulsion.  In  some 
instances,  if  the  (latient  is  pulled  rather  suddenly  backward,  he  will  take  a 
number  of  backward  steps  (retropulsion),  although  the  body  remains  in  its  for- 
ward-leaning attitude.     This  gnit  is  characteristic  of  {Miralysis  agitans. 

(6)  Waddling  Gait. — The  shoulders  are  thrown  bock,  the  back  is  hollowed 
(lordosis),  and  the  abdomen  protuberant,  the  body  sometimes  actually  leaning 
backward.  In  walking,  the  feet  are  planted  wide  apart  and  the  body  swings 
fromside toside  ateacb step— the  "waddling"  or  "goose"  gait.  It  resembles 
somewhat  the  gait  described  under  (n),  and  is  a  very  characteristic  symptom  of 
pseu  do-hype  rtrophic  muscular  paralysis. 


SECTION  V 

PAIX;  TEXDERNESS;   PAR.5STHESIAS 

There  are  certain  subjective  senaationa  which  are  of  much, 
although  varying,  importance  in  diagnosis.  Although  a  subjective 
symptom  does  not  constitute  decisive  evidence,  it  may  fumisli  sa 
important  clew  to  the  nature  of  the  disease — e.  g.,  the  "  tender  point " 
in  appendicitis.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  an  absolute 
absenco  of  tenderness  over  the  kidney  in  pyelitis  and  an  occasional 
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lacb  of  pain  in  peritonitis,  gastric  ulcer,  perforating  duodenal  ulcer, 
latent  pleurisy,  and  various  pelvic  lesions,  fay  whiuh  a  most  important 
guide  symptom  is  missing. 

The  subjective  symptoms  which  are  considered  in  this  section 
comprise  pain,  tendemeBS,  and  parsssthesias.  Other  disorders  of 
sensation,  such  as  anesthesia,  hypertesthesia,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  else- 
where (Examination  of  the  Nervons  System).  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
ble  within  reaeonable  limits  to  describe  all  the  multiple  forms  and 
tea  of  pain  and  other  subjective  sensations.  Only  those  are  con- 
idered  which  may  prove  helpful  in  diagnosis. 

I.    PAIN 

1.  Differenoes  in  Snaoeptibility. — As  pain  is  a  purely  subjective 
symptom,  its  intensity  must  be  estimated  by  the  statements  of  the 
sufferer,  by  the  manifestations  of  its  presence,  and  by  the  nature  of 
any  lesion  which  may  be  discovered  as  its  probable  cause.  Much 
depends  upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  observer  in  judging 
individual  susceptibility.  The  variations  in  pain  sensibility  are  very 
great,  and  are  racial  as  weU  as  individual.  The  Semitic  stock,  and 
the  Celtic  and  Italic  gronps,  appear  to  possess  an  average  greater 
sensibility  to  pain  than  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  groups.  The 
most  important  variations,  however,  are  personal  or  individual. 
The  eongenitally  neurotic  patient  will  complain  bitterly  of  pain  from 
a  cause  which  in  one  of  dull  sensibilities  will  give  rise  to  simple  dis- 
comfort. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pain  suffered  by  the 
abnormally  sensitive  person  has  as  real  an  existence  in  consciousness 
as  the  slight  discomfort  felt,  from  the  same  cause,  by  those  of  less 
acute  pain  perception. 

2.  Hodifieatdons  of  SoBoeptibility. — The  manner  of  life  and  occu- 
pation may  modify  the  susceptibility  to  pain.  The  habitual  endur- 
ance of  hardship  blunts  the  pain  sense,  and,  conversely,  the  person 
guarded  from  mde  mental  or  physical  contact,  will  be  more  acutely 
sensitive  to  pain.  A  strong  mental  prepossession  (religion,  excite- 
ment of  battle,  etc.)  may  interfere  with  the  registration  of  painful 
impressions  upon  the  consciousness.  The  sensibility  to  pain  is  apt 
to  be  increased  by  its  long  continuance,  and  it  is  a  common  observa- 
tion that  each  recurrence  of  pain,  during  the  course  of  a  disease,  finds 
the  patient  less  able  to  bear  it.  Fright  or  expectant  apprehension 
invariably  increases  pain,  and  sometimes  originates  it. 

3.  ManDer  of  Statement. — There  are  also  differences  in  the  manner 
of  statement.  Some  patients  as  a  matter  of  pride  practise  understate- 
ment of  their  subjective  sensations,  while  others  from  various  motives 
habitually  magnify  their  sufferings,  and  in  most  instances  without 
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the  slightest  intention  of  deceiving  the  physician.  It  arises  largely 
from  the  unconscious  egotism  of  illness  and  a  desire  to  obtain  relief 
by  impresBing  the  medical  attendant  with  its  pressing  necesfiity.  In 
estimating  the  severity  of  pain,  the  facial  expression  and  bodily  mani- 
festations of  pain  are  of  much  value.  A  statement  made  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  that  the  speaker  is  at  the  present  moment 
suffering  "  horrible  agony,"  does  not  square  with  the  facts,  and  this 
combination  is  of  diagnostic  value  as  indicative  of  self-deception, 
hysteria,  or  a  habit  of  chronic  emphasis.  Women,  perhaps  more 
than  men,  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  in  recounting  their  symptoms. 
The  reason  may  he  fonnd  in  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  feminine 
nervous  system,  and  the  larger  measure  of  sympathy  which  a  woman 
habitually  receives.  This  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the  courage, 
endurance,  and  self-sacrifice  which  are  so  brilliantly  exhibited  m 
many  sick-rooms. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  really  severe  pain  is  present  the  , 
respiration  is  rapid,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  skin  is  wet  with  per- 
spiration, the  pulse  is  apt  to  be  tense,  there  is  a-feeling  of  faintness, 
and  not  infrequently  a  large  amount  of  limpid  urine  is  passed  within 
a  brief  period — symptoms  some  of  which  can  not  be  simulated. 

In  all  cases  in  which  pain  is  a  symptom  a  careful  investigation 
should  be  made  in  order  to  discover  any  existing  objective  condition 
which  may  constitute  corroborative  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
patient's  statement.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  sad  mistakes  hare 
occurred,  it  is  best  not  to  err  on  the  side  of  scepticism,  but  to  credit 
subjective  testimony  until  some  anatomical  incongruity  of  distribu- 
tion is  found  or  some  sudden  shifting  of  the  seat  of  pain  occurs 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  ascertained  objective  symptoms  and 
signs. 

4,  Varieties  of  Pain, — Pain  varies  in  intensity  from  sharp  or  acute 
to  dull  or  aching  pain.  It  may  be  radiating,  darting  from  its  point 
of  origin  along  the  branches  of  a  nerve  trunk ;  or  paroxysmal,  remit- 
ting, coming  and  going;  or  shifting,  moving  from  one  locality  to 
another ;  or  possess  the  character  indicated  by  the  terms  gnawing  or 
colicky.  It  may  be  increased  by  motion  or  relieved  by  pressure. 
Two  or  more  varieties  may  co-exist  as  a  single  pain  symptom. 

5.  Diagnostic  Import  of  the  Cbaraoter  of  Pain.— ((i)  Acufe  pain 
is  characteristic  of  acute  inflammations  of  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, as  in  pleurisy  or  joint  inflammations.  Acute  radiating  pain 
marks  the  idiopathic  neuralgias  or  the  nerve  pain  due  to  inflamma- 
tion or  pressure,  as  in  neuritis  or  thoracic  aneurism. 

(b)  Dull  pain,  like  that  of  a  bruise,  usually  attends  inflammations 
of  mucous  membranes  and  the  parenchymatous  viscera  (which  are 
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poorly  endowed  with  sensory  neirea),  and  many  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. 

(c)  Paroxysmal  or  remitting  pain  is  characteristic  of  the  neural- 
gias and  colics,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  radiating  pains  just 
mentioned  are  paroxysmal  in  type. 

(d)  Shifting  pain y  maT%  OT  less  sharp,  occurs  in  connection  with 
rheumatism,  hysteria,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  trichinosiB. 

(e)  Pain  of  a  gnamng  or  boring  character  is  encountered  in  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal  column,  thoracic  and  abdominal  aneurism,  perios- 
teal or  osteal  inflammations,  gastric  carcinoma,  and  sometimes  in 
gouty  lesions  and  lithsemic  states. 

(/)  Cramp  is  a  sudden  and  painful  spasm  of  certain  mnscles  or 
muscle  groups.  Aside  from  the  cramp  due  to  overuse  of  special  muscles 
(writer's  cramp,  occupation  neuroses),  and  the  cramp  affecting  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  and  the  toes,  the  term  is  frequently  applied  to 
painful  abdominal  spasms  (colic)  due  to  excessive  action  of  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  Abdominal  cramp  or 
colicky  pain  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  flatulence  and  gastro- 
intestinal disease  in  general ;  it  occurs  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion from  any  cause,  and  as  a  result  of  irritant  poisoning. 

{g)  Other  qualifying  terms  which  are  employed  to  indicate  the 
character  of  pain  are :  burning,  as  in  herpes  zoster ;  aching,  as  in  a 
moderate  lumbago  or  other  myalgia  ;  throbbing  or  pulsating  with  the 
heart  beat,  as  in  a  circumscribed  phlegmon  or  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion. Tenesmus,  or  tenesmic  pain,  is  that  which  attends  urination 
or  defecation  from  an  inflamed  bladder  or  rectum,  or  the  expulsion 
of  membrane  or  clots  from  the  uterus,  accompanied  with  a  sensation 
of  straining  or  bearing  down.  The  adjectives  stabbing,  darting,  and 
lancinating  are  equivalent  to  sudden,  sharp,  and  acute  radiating 
pain. 

(h)  Pain,  increased  iy  mofion,  is  found  in  all  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, myalgias,  serous  inflammations,  the  various  forms  of  articular 
rheumatism,  and  disease  of  the  joints  and  vertebrfe.  Some  forms  of 
colic  and  hysterical  pain  may  be  relieved  by  firm  and  even  pressure. 

(i)  The  (Kuteness  or  ckronicity  of  pain  corresponds  largely  to  the 
Buddennesa  of  occurrence  and  the  persistence  of  its  cause.  Pain  may 
persist  after  the  removal  of  its  factors,  apparently  because  the  pain 
habit  has  been  formed  by  the  affected  nerves  and  their  associated 
centres;  but,  as  a  rule,  pain  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time  indi- 
cates a  continuance  of  the  pathological  conditions  from  which  it  ori- 
ginated. Pain  may  be  recurrent  or  periodic,  days  or  weeks  elapsing 
between  successive  attacks,  as  with  migraine ;  or  may  be  continuous, 
with  occasional  exacerbations,  as  in  headache  from  eye  strain. 
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6.  Dlagnogtlc  Import  of  the  Seat  of  Pain.— As  &  genera)  nile,  the 
seat  of  pain  corresponds  to  the  location  ol  the  causative  lesion.  In 
certain  cases  the  pain  is  reflex  or,  more  properly,  transferred,  being 
assigned  to  the  furthest  peripheral  termination  of  a  nerve,  when  the 
causative  lesion  is  situated  at  one  of  its  terminations  much  nearer 
the  origin  of  the  nerve,  or  an  irritation  at  the  termination  of  one 
branch  is  felt  also  at  the  termination  of  a  branch  situated  in  a  differ- 
ent locality,  or  tiie  irritation  may  be  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve  trunk 
and  the  pain  referred  to  its  entire  peripheral  distribution.  If  the 
pain  is  extremely  intense,  it  may  be  felt  not  only  in  the  direct  nerve 
supply  of  the  afFected  area  but  also  in  areas  indirectly  connected,  a 
phenomenon  assumed  to  be  caused  by  irradiation,  or  an  overflow  of 
the  painful  impression  from  its  accustomed  channels. 

Even  though  the  pain  caused  is  not  intense,  a  source  of  irritation 
may  exist  at  one  point  and  be  felt  at  another  widely  separated  from 
the  actual  seat  of  the  lesion.  In  all  such  cases  the  sensation  is  in 
reality  a  transferred  or  referred  pain,  and  strictly  speaking  can  not 
be  termed  reflex.  The  latter  word  implies  the  travelling  of  an 
afferent  (sensory)  impression  to  a  centre,  which  centre,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  received  impulse,  sends  out  an  efferent  (motor)  im- 
pulse ;  whereas  a  transferred  sensation  is  one  perceived  by  the  sen- 
sorium,  not  as  belonging  to  its  real  source  of  origin,  but  which, 
because  of  the  existence  of  indirect  sensory  connections  along 
which  the  impression  travels,  is  referred  to  an  entirely  different 
portion  of  the  periphery.  The  pain  sometimes  felt  in  the  mammary 
gland  when  disease  of  the  uterus  exists  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 
The  well-known  diagrams  of  Dana  represent  graphically  the  more 
important  varieties  of  transferred  pains  (Figs.  5  and  6).  Not  in- 
frequently there  may  be  pains  felt  in  the  periphery  which  are  due 
to  central  disease  of  the  brain  or  cord,  as  in  meningitis. 

Diseases  of  the  different  viscera  maj  manifest  themselves  by  pain  and  dis- 
turbed sensatioD  referred  to  certain  cutaneous  areas.  The  elaborate  researclies 
of  Read  make  it  probable  that  wheu  a  painful  stimulus  is  applied  to  a  tissue  or 
an  orgflD  which  normally  possesses  a  low  degree  of  seosibilit;,  and  which  is 
centrally  in  clone  connection  with  a  tissue  or  organ  possessing  a  much  higher 
degree  of  sensibility,  the  pain  produced  is  felt  in  the  part  which  is  relatively 
more  sensitive.  Consequently  the  tenderness  of  the  skin  in  visceral  disease  is 
due  to  the  passing  of  sensory  impulses  from  a  diseased  organ  to  its  correspond- 
ing spinal  segment,  these  impulses  causing  a  disturbance  in  the  segment  of  such 
a,  natui'c  that  any  additional  impulses  coming  From  the  skin  surface  with  which 
this  is  connected  will  be  increased  and  modified  ho  as  to  produce  abnormal  or 
painful  impressions,  which  are  referred  in  consciousness  to  the  part  of  higher 
sensitiveness,  the  skin. 

These  painful  cutaneous  areas  are  best  demonstrated  by  using  a  round- 
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headed  pin  of  sufficient  size  to  feel  distinctly  blunt  to  the  normal  skin  of  the 
obserrer.     The  head  of  the  pin  is  then  pressed  with  moderate  force  upon  the 


Fio.  G. — The  location  of  transferred  pa'iDB  (Dnna).    Figure  redrawn  after  u  pliokignph. 

surface  to  be  examined,  using  it  as  if  testing  with  the  point  for  anffisthesia.    If 
a  tender  area  is  present,  the  patient  will  at  once  complain  of  soreness  resembling 
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that  of  a  bruise  when  touched ;  and  if  the  point  of  the  pin  is  employed,  it  causes 
paiD  greatlj  exceeding  that  which  would  be  felt  in  a  normal  skin.  A  rough 
test  may  be  made  without  using  the  pin  by  gently  pinching  up  a  fold  of  skin. 
The  absence  of  tenderness  does  not  negative  the  existence  of  visceral  disease; 
its  presence  is  simply  confirmatory,  or  in  some  cases  suggestive.  The  clinical 
value  of  this  t«st  ia  at  present  very  slight. 

(a)  Diffuse  Pain. — Pain  or  aching,  general  in  its  distribution,  ie 
encountered  in  the  majority  of  febrile  diBeases,  eapecially  during 
their  initial  stage.  Although  present  to  s  greater  or  less  degree  in 
most  fevers,  general  aching  is  apt  to  be  moat  pronounced  in  the 
acute  infections,  of  which  epidemic  influenza,  variola,  and  dengue 
are  striking  examples.  Lacunar  tonsilitis  exhibits  it  to  almost  as 
great  a  degree.  It  may  be  associated  with  syphilis,  lithtemia,  rheu- 
matism, and  some  of  the  intoxications,  as  in  poisoning  by  mercury  and 
lead.  General  aching  results,  as  a  rule,  from  the  action  of  a  toxine 
or  other  poison  in  the  circulating  blood  upon  the  central  or  periph- 
eral nervous  system. 

(5)  Headache  and  Pain  in  the  Head. — Pain  in  the  head  is  a  symp- 
tom of  diverse  meaning  and  origin.  Headache  is  defined  as  an  attack 
of  diffuse  pain  aSectiag  diSerent  parts  of  the  head,  and  not  confined 
to  a  particular  nerve. 

Neuralgia  (toxic,  referred,  pressure)  is  characterized  by  pain  in 
the  course  of  a  nerve  or  nerves,  generally  unilateral.  It  is  func- 
tional in  the  sense  that  uo  disease  of  the  nerve  itself  may  be  present- 
Pain  limited  to  a  nerve  tract  may  be  due  to  neuritis.  Migraine 
(q.  V.)  is  a  painful,  periodical  neurosis,  involving  the  trigeminus, 
but  vrith  certain  symptoms  which  distinguish  it  from  headache  or 
neuralgia. 

In  general,  the  causes  of  pain  in  the  head  are  aa  follows,  excluding 
traumatism:  1.  Ancemia  and  sudden  hemorrhages.  Nephritis.  2. 
Constitutional  diseases ;  diabetes,  gout,  litheemia,  rheumatism.  3. 
Specific  infectious  diseases,  mainly  fevers.  4.  Intoxications;  alco- 
hol, lead,  mercury,  tobacco.  5.  Neuroses;  epilepsy,  hysteria,  neu- 
rasthenia, exophthalmic  goitre.  6.  Infiammations  or  organic  diseases 
of,  or  affecting,  the  nervous  system ;  embracing  arteriosclerosis,  dis- 
eases of  cranial  bones,  meningitis,  encephalitis,  neuritis,  syphilis,  and 
tumour  or  abscess.  7.  Refiex  or  referred  pain  from  disease  of  the 
ear,  eye,  nasopharynx,  stomach,  and  sexual  organs.  8.  Fatigue, 
bodily  or  mental  \  impure  air,  acclimation. 

The  character  of  head  pain  varies  with  the  individual  and  the 
cause.  We  may  distinguish :  1.  Sharp,  lancinating,  paroxysmal 
pain;  characteristic  of  neuralgia.  2.  Pulsating  or  throbbing  head- 
ache ;  if  unilateral  and  in  connection  with  other  vasomotor  distnrb- 
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ances,  indicative  of  migraine   or  hemicranio.     3.  Dull,  heavy,  dif- 
fused headache ;  found  in  gastro-inteatiual  and  febrile  diseases  of 


Ft«,  6.— The  looMiou  of  transfi^rred  paina  (Dflna).     Figure  «ft*r  n  painting  bj  Royer. 

infectioas  origin.     4.  Binding,  pressing,  or  squeezing  headache ;  in 
neurotic  and  neurasthenic  individuals.     5.  Hot,  burning,  sore  heaA- 
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ache ;  associated  with  rheumatism  and  aafemia.    6.  Sharp  and  boring 
head  paina ;  encouatered  in  epilepsy  and  hysteria. 

The  location  of  head  pain  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  impor- 
tance.    It  may  be  diffuse  or  in  varying  combinations,  frontal,  tem- 


PARIETAL  AND  AURAL 


Fia.  T. — The  general  dtsgnml 


poral,  parietal,  vertical,  or  occipital.  Fig.  7  shows  in  a  general  way 
the  diagnostic  indications  to  be  derived  from  the  seat  of  pain  in  the 
head  and  face.  Figs.  8  and  9  aSord  a  more  specific  and  detailed 
representation. 
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The  more  important  varieties  of  headache  which  possess  8om&- 
what  distinctive  characteristics  are  as  follows : 

1.  Anamie  headacht  is  a  sore  and  pressing  paio,  usually  felt  in  the  forehead 
and  orbital  region  or  in  the  vertex,  and  is  often  associated  with  occipital 
pressure.  Aa  its  name  indicates,  it  is  found  in  connection  with  the  general 
and  special  forms  of  impoverished  blood. 

3.  The  headache  of  n^hritU,  excepting  the  sudden  attacks  due  to  urtemia, 
is  in  most  cases  caused  by  the  arteriosclerosis  which  so  often  forms  aa  easen- 


i|c  to  tliD  exacl  site  of  the  pun. 

tial  part  of  the  chronic  nephritides.  The  pain  is  apt  to  Ije  of  a  throbbing  char- 
acter, somewhat  shifting,  often  accomp-inied  by  vertigo  and  tinnitus.  I  have 
more  than  once  been  struck  by  the  presence  of  a  vague  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  as  to  the  final  result — forebodings  which  have  in  two  cases  been  uncon- 
adously  realized  by  the  supervention  of  an  apoplectic  attack. 

8.  The  typical  headache  of  hgiteria  is  a  pain  aa  if  a  nail  was  being  driven 
into  the  top  of  the  head  (clavus),  but  is  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence. 

4.  The  headache  of  neuratt/ienia,  prol>ably  the  most  frequent  of  all  head- 
aches which  require  treatment,  is  of  a  pressive  chamcter,  usually  vertical,  but 
Mimetimee  described  as  a  band  around  the  head.    It  is  very  characteristic  in 
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being  almoet  inrariabl;  worse  in  the  morDing,  becoming  lighter  or  disappear- 
ing toward  the  latter  part  of  tlie  daj'. 

5.  Headache  from  tiirbinid  pretture,  either  acute  from  rapid  swelling  or 
chronic  from  hypertrophy  or  septal  deviatione,  or  perhapa  from  disleotion  of 
the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose,  is  felt  as  a  pain  beginning  at  the  root  of  the 
nose  and  running  directly  backward  to  the  occiput.  It  is  greatly  increa-scd  in 
severity  by  coughing  or  bending  over.     This  variety  of  headache  ia  not  st  all 


6.  Ocular  hfodachet  are  either  frontal  or  occipital;  the  pain  comes  on  in  the 
majority  of  cases  after  use  of  the  eyes  in  close  work,  such  as  sewing  or  reading, 
and  the  nightly  rest  of  the  eyes  renders  tlie  patient  free  from  pain  on  arising. 

T.  Headache  from  comtipaii/m  and  ditardert  <ff'  digtation  ia  usually  of  a 
throbbing,  pulsating  character.  aHects  the  frontal  and  orbital  regions,  and  is 
made  worse  by  sudden  movements  of  the  head.    - 

8.  The  headache  o(  'iterine  di^eate  ia  usually  occipital,  sharp,  and  radiating. 


Fio.  9.— The  enuats  of  lo 


Ab  headache  or  head  pain  ib  merely  a  symptom,  a  careful  search 
should  be  made  to  find  the  cause.  It  ia  of  especial  importance  to 
examine  with  reference  to  rheumatism  of  the  scalp,  periostitis  or 
caries  of  the  crania!  bones,  the  existence  of  nasal  disease  (particu- 
larly inflammation  of    the   frontal   or   ethmoidal  sinuses),  ocular 
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defects,  gastro-inte&tinal  disorders,  anaemia,  disease  of  the  blood-res- 
Bela  (arteriosclerosis),  nephritis,  syphilis,  nenralgia,  migraine,  neur- 
asthenia, hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  finally  organic  disease  of  the  nerv- 


I 


d 


oua  system  (abscess,  tnmour,  meningitis,  encephalitis).  Chronic 
headaches  are  usually  due  to  neurasthenia,  less  frequently  to  ocular 
defects,  antemia,  syphilis,  or  pachymeningitis,  and,  rarely,  the  cause 
remains  conjectural. 

(c)  Pain  in  Chant,  Abdomen,  and  EHremities. — The  diagnostic 
indications  derived  from  the  seat  of  pains  in  the  thorax,  abdomen, 
back,  and  extremities  are  shown  in  Figs.  10  to  16.     As  with  head- 
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ache,  the  cause  of  a  given  pain  is  to  be  discovered  by  a  stndy  of  the 
associated  signs  aad  symptoms,  determining  by  means  of  the  lat- 


ter the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disoaaes  or  conditions  which  are 
assigned  as  capable  of  producing  the  pain  of  which  complaint  is 
made. 
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{d)  The  More  Common  Diseases  or  Conditions  wiih  which  Pain  is 
Associated. — It  is,  of  conrBe,  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the  mul- 
tiple paing  which  may  be  encountered  clinically  as  evidences  of  dis- 
ease of  various  organs  or  systems.  Those  here  dealt  with  are  of 
more  or  less  importance  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  There  are 
many  examples  ol  pain  which  the  clinician  can  not  rationally  or  to 
his  own  satisfaction  explain. 


NeTvnv4  Byttem. — There  is  the  shaq).  radiating,  generally  unilateml  pain  of 
the  variouB  Dcural^riae  (y.  p.)-  There  is,  furthermore,  the  pain  of  neuritis,  mul- 
tiple or  localized  :  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  along 
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the  Bpine,  and  BOmetimeH  in  the  heel  ;  of  locomotor  ataxia,  mo«t  atrocious  and 
agonizing  ;  and  the  rare  sharp,  solitary  pain  below  the  knee  which  has  been 
known  as  a  premonition  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Heart  arid  VemeU. — The  cardiac  pain  which  is  important  beyond  all  others 
is  that  of  true  angina  pectoris,  closely  simulated  by  the  pseudo  angina  '>f 
annmic,  gastric,  hysterical,  or  toxic  origin.  Valvular  disease,  especially  of  the 
aortic  cusps,  may  cause  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium  and  right  shoulder, 
and  there  may  or  may  not  be  some  steiDal  pain  in  pericarditis.  Thoracic  aneu- 
rism may  give  rise  to  pain  beneath  the  aterDum  or  between  the  shoulders,  and  in 
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rare  cases  acute  aortitis  is  responsible  for  breast  pain.  Abdominal  aneurism 
may  produce  general  abdominal  pain,  sonielimea  aeiite,  as  well  as  pain  in  the 
lumbar  back  and  between  the  lower  angles  of  the  scapuire.  Sharp  abdominal 
pain  may  be  due  to  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
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Lungi  and  Pleura. — Practically  the  pain  Id  diseasea  of  the  lung  is  due  to 
involvement  of  the  pleura,  the  lungs  theniHelvea  posseMing  a  very  low  grade  of 
pain  Bensibilitj.  Leaving  out  of  cousideratioD  the  subetemal  sorenesa  of 
bronchitis  and  tiie  ordinary  pleuritic  pain  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  chest, 
one  may  note  the  epigastric  pain  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  (sometimes  felt  also 
in  the  left  shoulder  and  above  the  clavicle),  and  the  upper  abdominal  pain  so 
often  complained  of  by  the  child  suffering  from  pneumonia. 


Stomatk, — The  painful  diseases  of  the  stomach  are  ulcer  and  erosions  in 
particular,  less  frequently  cancer;  and  with  varying  incidence  gastritis,  gas- 
troptofiis,  gastrectasia.  and  various  neuroses.  The  pain  of  gastralgia  (cardi- 
algia)  is  excessive.  The  pain  of  a  diseased  tttomach  is  felt  in  most  cases 
primarily  in  the  epigastrium,  very  frequently  behind  the  lower  sternum  and 
between  the  shoulders;  often  in  the  right  or  left  hypochondrium  or  pos- 
terior lumbar  region;  and  gastralgic  attacks  may  involve  almost  the  entire 
abdomen. 

/n(«»(ine«.— Impaction  of  the  colon,  according  to  its  seat,  may  cause  pain  in 
the  right  or  left  hypochondrium,  or  in  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  aspects 
of  the  thigh;  mucous  colic  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  the  groin;  obturator  hernia, 
in  the  knee;  cancer  or  ulcer  of  the  rectum,  and  hemorrhoids,  in  the  sacral  and 
coccygeal  regions.  The  localized  pain  and  tenderness  of  appendicitis  is  well 
known.  Flatus  in  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  may  cause  pnecordial  pain, 
A  duodenal  ulcer  may  or  may  not  be  painful  until  perforation  occurs,  and  even 
then  pain  may  be  absent.  Flatulence,  poisoning  by  lead,  mercury,  and  arsenic, 
as  well  as  acute  enteritis  and  intestinal  obstruction  or  perforation,  may  initiate 
more  or  less  general  and  severe  abdominal  pain. 
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Liver  and  GaU  Bladder. — The  pain-produciDg  diseasea  of  the  liver  are  the 
functioDBl  disorders  and  cirrhosis,  which  may  be  moderately  painful;  ioflainnia- 
tioD,  abscess,  and  cancer,  which  ma;  give  rise  to  severe  suSerinj^. 

It  is  from  the  gall  bladder  and  its  ssBOciatcd  ducts  that  the  severest  form 
of  liver  pain  originates — viz.,  hepatic  colic.  A  particularly  tender  poiat,  which 
is  of  much  diagnostic  importanc^t^  foimd  at  the  ninth  right  costal  cartilage  as 


Panerea*. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  is  usually  attended  with  epi- 
gastric pain,  so  also  with  cancer  of  the  same  viscus. 

Kidney. — The  typical  painful  disorder  of  the  kidney  is  renal  colic.  Pyelitis 
may  cause  pain,  not  only  in  the  lumbar  region  but  also,  as  the  only  algetic 
symptom,  above  the  pubes.  A  movable  or  floaling  kidney,  under  circum- 
stances not  as  yet  definitely  ascertained,  is  the  Hource  of  much  pain,  which  may 
I  if  the  ureter  is  twisted  or  kinked  (Dietl's  crisis).    A  peri- 
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renal  abEcess  may  be  responsible  for  paio  and  Dwelliog  in  one  posterior  lumb&r 

SpUen. — Some  enlargemeDts  of  the  spleen  are  paioful  because  of  the  drag- 
ging weight  of  the  organ,  as  \a  the  malarial  and  leucfemic  forme;  others  give 


pain  because  of  the  rapid  sncllinfr  which  overstretches  its  fibro-elaetic  frame- 
work, BB  in  the  acute  enlai^ment  nf  certain  febrile  diseases.  Pain  is  also 
present  aa  an  evidence  of  inflammntion  of  its  peritoneal  investment  (perisple- 
nitifl).  Splenic  pain  is  felt  in  the  left  hypochondrium  and  the  left  aide  of  the 
cbeet  poet^rioriy. 
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Genitalia  and  Bladder. — Pain,  more  or  less  acute,  ia  felt  as  a  symptom  of 
diseases  ur  displacements  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  pelvic  inflaminatioiiti,  the 
pregnant  uterus,  ectopic  gestation,  and  dysraenorrhraa.  According  to  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  leition,  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  sacral  and  pubic 
regions  (most  frequently  the  former),  the  mammary  gland,  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  external  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  hip.  Rarely  pain  in 
the  heel  and  the  wrist  is  due  to  ovarian  disease,  and  in  the  hand  to  uterine  dis- 

Prostatic  disease  may  i>e  responsible  for  pain  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  dis- 
ease of  the  testicle  and  excessive  venery,  for  sacral  pain ;  varicocele,  for  pain  in 
the  groin;  and  cystitis  and  pyelitis,  for  pain  in  the  pubic  region. 

Boue*  and  Mutdet. — The  painful  diseases  of  bone  which  give  rise  to  some 
confusion  in  the  practice  of  internal  medicine  are  spinal  caries,  rachitis,  or 
arthritis  deformans,  causing  pain  in  the  back,  the  lateral  avails  of  the  chest,  the 
epigastric  region,  or  generally  dJflused  over  the  abdomen.  A  psoas  abscess  or 
malignant  disease  of  the  femur  malies  a  painful  thigh;  a  diseased  sternum 
causes  breast  pain;  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  a  paiuful  knee;  diseased  ribs, 
lateral  chest  pain;  and  disease  of  u  sacro-iliac  joint,  sacral  backsche. 

The  painful  diseases  of  the  joints  are  sufficiently  catalogued  in  the  diagram 
<Fig.  10). 

The  muscles  are  painful  in  pleurodynia  (intercostal  muscles),  lumbago  (lum- 
bar region),  and  other  varieties  of  muscular  rheumatism;  as  a  result  of  over- 
exertion or  debility,  and  in  trichinosis.  Cramps  in  the  calves  may  be  explained 
by  too  much  walking  or  by  the  presence  of  chronic  nephritis,  and  congestion 
or  toxic  irritation  of  the  nervea  supplying  the  calf  muscles. 

Mitcdlaaeaut  C'ltitet  of  Pain. — Mediastinal  tumour  or  abscess,  or  enlarged 
bronchial  glands  may  produce  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region  and 
either  lateral  wall  of  the  chest;  subphrenic  abscess,  in  eitlier  hypochondrium. 
The  sharp  ]>ain  under  either  costal  margin  after  some  violent  exercise,  espe- 
cially running,  is  probably  familiar;  so  also  tlie  epigastric  and  costal  arch  pain 
after  violent  cougliing  or  vomiting.  Aneemia  and  debility  are  frequently 
attended  by  a  more  or  less  severe  aching  pain  along  the  spine  and  the  left  lat- 
eral wall  of  the  chest,  extending  into  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  A  general 
backache  is  common  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  and  b  of  diagnostic  severity  in 
epidemic  influenza,  tonsilitis,  smallpox,  and  dengue.  Diffuse  soreness  of  the 
whole  body  in  rickets,  and  of  the  back  and  lower  extremities  in  infantile 
scurvy,  upon  voluntary  or  assisted  movement,  ia  in  either  esse  a  very  character- 
istic symptom.  As  in  locomotor  ataxia,  so  in  dialtetes,  Raynaud's  disease,  and, 
more  rarely,  in  abdominal  aneurism,  there  may  be  sudden,  perhaps  violent, 
attacks  of  general  abdominal  pain. 

II.    TENDERNESS 

TendernCBB  is  pain  or  BorenesB  produced  by  pressure.  The  greater 
portion  of  diseases  attended  by  spontaneous  pain  will  manifeBt  ten- 
derness on  prestiure  over  the  seat  of  pain ;  but  this  is  not  an  invari- 
able rule,  as  either  pain  or  tendernees  may  exist  separately.  More 
or  less  tenderness  exists  over  the  Boat  of  all  inflammationa.    Pro- 
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longed  or  repeated  attacks  of  neuralgia  may  be  attended  by  tender 
points  corresponding  to  the  exit  ol  the  affected  nerve  through  bone 
or  fascia. 

The  diagnostic  indications  to  be  derived  from  the  localization  of 
tenderness  are  aa  follows: 

Head  and  Sailp. — Neuralgia  of  the  cervico  occipital  oerves,  hemlcroDia,  and 
periostitia  (Ihe  latttr  usually  syphilitic),  or  hysteria  may  be  suspected  if  tender- 
ness of  the  scalp  is  found  to  exist.  After  or  during  any  severe  liendoche  there 
may  be  a  temporary  hypersesthesiavof  the  scalp,  so  that  combing  or  brushing 
the  hair  is  painful. 

Maitoid  Proati. — Suppurative  mastoiditis. 

Malai-  Bone. — Tcoderness  below  the  inner  part  of  the  malar  bone  over  the 
superior  maxilla  in  found  in  suppurative  or  malignant  disease  of  the  antrum  or 
maxilla. 

A'frt. — Swollen  or  inflamed  lymphatic  glands  from  any  cause,  cervico- 
occipital  neuralgia,  cervical  myalgia,  and  cervical  caries  are  the  most  freijuent 
causes  of  tenderness  in  the  neck. 

Bad: — 1.  Tendemees  along  the  tehoU  length  of  the  spine,  either  continuous 
or  in  a  series  of  points,  may  be  due  to 

Arthrilis  deformans,  Periostitis  (spinal), 

Cerebro- spinal  meningitis.  Spinal  irritation. 

Hysteria,  Spinal  meningitis, 

Hyelilis,  Rheumatism, 

Neurasthenia, 

i.  Tenderness  over  the  donal  ^nne  may  be  caused  by  thoracic  aneurism,  tuber- 
culous  diHeasB  of  the  spine,  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  or  tumour  in  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum. 

8.  Tenderness  over  lumbar  tpiru,  by  abdominal  aneurism,  subphrenic  ab- 
scess, perinephritic  abscess,  suppurative  and  acute  nephritis,  lumbar  abscess, 
and  lulierculous  disease  of  the  spine. 

Thorax  (in  front). — Tenderness  may  bedue  to  ostitis  or  periostilis  of  sternum 
or  ribs,  or  inflammation  of  the  costal  cartilsgeii;  tender  breast,  to  hysteria  or 
tumour;  tender  points,  to  intercostal  neuralgia,  projecting  or  eroding  aneurism, 
al>sccsa  of  chest  wall,  and  perforating  empyema.  The  infraclavicular  spaces 
are  often  tender  on  percussion  in  advanced  phthisis. 

Pain  from  pressure  on  the  precordial  area  may  arise  from  pericarditis. 

AMomen. — 1.   General  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  may  be  caused  by 
Dysentery,  Simple  peritonitis, 

DysmenorrhcBB,  Suppurative  peritonitis. 

Strangulated  hernia.  Tuberculous  peritonitis. 

Hysteria,  Diaphragmatic  pleuritis. 

Cancer  of  intestine,  Irritant  poisons. 

Ulceration  of  intestine,  Rheumatism  of  abdominal  walls. 

3.  Ilypochondrium. — Tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium  may  be  due  lo 
Empyema  of  gall  bladder,  Influenza  (epidemic), 

Oalletones,  Abscess  of  liver, 
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Acute  iaflammation  of  liver,  B;philia  of  liver. 

Acute  yellow  atroph;  of  liver,  MaUrial  fever  (both  Bides), 

Cancer  of  liver.  Perihepatitis, 

Inflamed  hydatids  of  liver,  Relapsing  fever. 

8.   Epigastrium.— Tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  may  be  iDdictttive  of 
Addison's  disease,  Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver, 

Qallatones,  Pancreatitis, 

Acute  gastritis.  Acute  pericarditis, 

Chronic  gastritis,  Diaphragniatic  pleurisy, 

Hypochondriasis,  Irritant  poisons, 

Hysteria,  Uloer  of  stomach. 

4.  Iliac  Region. — Tenderness  in  one  or  both  iliac  re^ons  may  arise  from 
pelvic  peritonitis  and  pelvic  inflammatioDS  in  general,  hyuteria,  fecal  impac- 
tioD,  and  membranous  enteritis  (usually  in  left  side).  Tenderness  in  the  right 
iliac  region  occurs  with  typhoid  fever  and  appendicitis. 

6.  Hypogastrium. — Tenderness  in  the  hypogastric  region  may  originate 
from  cystitis,  pelvic  inflammations,  or  congestion,  hysteria,  and  dysmenorrhica. 

Extremities, — Tendeme&s  found  in  the  extremities  may  be  due  to  neuritis, 
in  which  case  it  will  tw  fuund  along  the  course  of  the  nerve;  to  phlebitis,  the 
tender  vein  being  felt  as  a  hard  cord ;  to  ostitis  or  periostitis,  or  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  bone;  to  myalgia,  rachitis,  scurvy,  trichinosis,  or  tetanus;  to  disease 
of  the  joints.  Tender  joints  are  usually  due  to  rheumatism,  acute,  chronio,  or 
gonorrhceal;  to  arthritis  deformans,  synovitis,  sprain,  gout,  tuberculosis,  pyK- 
mia,  or  hysteria. 

III.  PAR.1CSTHESIAS 

The  word  psrrestheais  is  here  used  as  embracing  a  number  of 
subjective  sensations,  largely  of  cutaneous  origin.  Among  the  paries- 
thcaiaa  are :  Sensations  of  bearing  down,  of  coldncge,  faintnesB,  formi- 
cation, itching,  fulness,  the  girdle  sensation,  sensation  of  heat,  numb- 
nesa,  tingling,  burning,  oppression  or  weight,  prtecordial  constriction 
and  sinking,  throbbing,  tightness,  and  weakness  or  debility. 

Dlagnoetio  Signiflc&nee  of  Panestheslaa  In  Oflneral.— Leaving  out 
of  account  the  hjpertesthesias  and  anteBthosias,  there  is  a  large  class 
of  cases  in  which  some  of  the  peculiar  and  annoying  sensations  just 
mentioned  are  the  only  symptoms  of  which  complaint  is  made. 
Such  cases,  mainly  in  women,  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
office  practice  of  the  physician,  especially  among  those  in  the  better 
grades  of  society.  The  sensations  of  most  frequent  occnrrence  in 
these  jMtticnts  are  weakness,  numbness,  flashes  of  heat  or  cold,  throb- 
bing, general  or  localized,  tingling,  burning,  and  sudden  perspira- 
tions, as  well  as  other  sensations  which  are  described  in  the  most 
bizarre  manner,  or,  possibly,  said  to  be  indescribable.  A  careful 
exiimination  in  such  cases  will  reveal,  as  a  rule,  nothing  beyond  a 
moderate  anaemia,  slight  digestive  disturbance,  constipation,  irregular 
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innervation,  and  poor  nutrition.  The  previoas  history  will  tell  of 
overwork  of  some  kind,  grief,  worry,  anxiety,  or  a  congenital  defi- 
ciency ill  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  is  called  "  vitality,"  Such 
cases  must  he  classified  as  examples  of  a  slight  degree  of  neuras- 
thenia. 

If,  however,  certain  of  these  parteatheaias,  such  as  numhness,  prick- 
ling, formication,  tingling,  or  homing,  hecome  localized  in  a  certain 
nerve  or  a  definite  part  of  the  hody,  they  become  comparable  to  a 
definite  disease  (Dana).  In  the  majority  of  caaes  such  localized  subjec- 
tive sensations  are  due  to  the  same  kind  of  irritation  as  that  which 
gives  rise  to  a  neuralgia,  except  that  it  is  of  lesser  intensity  and  the 
sensation  is  not  suiRciently  severe  to  conform  to  the  usual  conception 
of  pain.  The  most  frequent  perversion  of  sensation  is  that  of  a  prick- 
ling numbness,  less  frequently  a  sensation  of  burning.  When  such 
pariesthesias  affect  the  head,  there  are  sensations  of  pressure,  burn- 
ing, or  constriction — incomplete  headaches — and  their  most  common 
canse  will  be  found  in  the  presence  of  neurasthenia  or  lith^mia.  If 
situated  in  individual  nerves,  occurring  especially  in  the  brachial, 
ulnar,  crural,  and  plantar,  they  may  he  regarded  as  incomplete  neu- 
ralgias. If  the  feet  or  hands,  or  both,  are  generally  involved,  it  con- 
stitutes acro-panestliesia. 

DiagnoBtic  Signiflcajice  of  Special  Parasthesias. — 

1.  Bearing  Doan. — The  sensation  of  beariag  down  is  felt  chiefly  id  the 
pelvis.  The  causes  of  this  sensatioii  are  for  the  most  part  diseases  or  condi- 
tions affecting  the  utenia,  especially  merabranous  dysmeaorrhaea.  Hemor- 
rhoida,  undue  fulness  of  the  bladder,  and  Bometimes  prolonged  standing  may 
alao  be  responsible. 

2.  CoUne*»or  CAiZ^inew.— Subjective  sensations  of  coldnesK,  existing  with 
a  nonnal  or  subnormnl  temperature,  may  be  due  to  hysteria,  lateral  sclerosis, 
myxedema,  neurasthenia  or  ayringomjelia ;  and  chilliness  maybe  present  as  one 
of  the  prodromal  symptoms  of  bd  attack  of  migraine. 

Cold  sensations  (psychro-testhesias)  may  implicate  a  whole  extremity,  or  all 
four  ejitremities,  without  being  limited  to  certain  areas  or  the  distribution  of 
a  nerve  (Dana).  Not  infrequently  these  are  associated  with  other  paraisthesias 
(prickling  and  numbness),  with  pain,  and  with  local  disturbances  of  the  circu- 
lation. This  form  of  cold  sensation  is  usually  indicative  of  a  mild  neuritis  due 
to  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  or  to  a  rheumatic  diathesis,  ex|ioaure,  and  toxa;mia?.  It 
may  also  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  in  the  early  stnge  of  syringomyelia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  sensation  may  be  limited  to  some  special  area, 
usually  upon  the  buttock  or  thigh,  sometimes  the  calf,  corresponding  pretty  ac- 
curately to  the  distribution  of  a  nerve.  The  feeling  is  as  though  something 
taniciblc  nnd  cold  were  in  contact  with  the  part.  The  sensation  may  be  .10  dis- 
tressing that  it  is  very  properly  termed  a  cold  pain  (psychro-algia).  These 
circumscribed  areas  of  coldness  are  found,  as  a  rule,  in  patients  over  40,  more 
commonly  in  men.     The  causes  may  be  fuu'id  in  pre^isure  upon  the  nerves  due 
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to  occupation,  rheumatiam,  or  exposure,  and  in  man;  cases  a  neuropathic  diath- 
esis is  an  underlying  agency.  If  obstinate,  syringomyelia  or,  rarely,  loco- 
motor ataxia  may  be  responsible  for  this  symptom, 

3.  Faintnee^. — A  sensation  of  weakness  with  a  tendency  to  syncope,  persistent, 
recurrent,  or  aeut«,  may  be  present  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  various  forms 
of  anramia,  angina  pectoris,  fatty  heart,  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
pneumothorax,  thoracic  aneurism,  aseitee  (cepeciHlly  during  tapping),  and 
tympanites.  It  may  be  present  as  a  result  of  emotion,  fatigue,  excessive  lieat, 
painful  affections,  depressing  poisons,  and  as  an  evidence  of  shock  after  injuries. 
As  an  idiosyncrasy  it  attends  the  act  of  defecation  in  certain  persons,  and  is 
a  frequent  event  in  M^niSre's  disease. 

4.  Formication,  Itdting. — Formication  is  a  sensation  as  of  ants  or  other 
insects  crawling  over  the  skin.  It  is  a  variety  of  itching  or  pruritus,  and  in 
varying  degrees  and  in  different  parts  of  the  body  may  result  from  many  dis- 
easee  of  the  skin,  including  the  exanthemata.  Affecting  the  external  genitals, 
it  may  be  due  to  diabetes,  leucorrho^a,  or  neuroses;  the  anus,  to  seat  worms  or 
hemorrhoids.  It  is  an  occasional  premonitory  symptom  of  apoplexy,  and  may 
be  present  as  a  conscfjuence  of  a  tumour  of  the  brain,  in  the  jwrt  supplied  from 
the  seat  of  the  lesion.  More  or  lei's  general  pruritus  frequently  occurs  in  hys- 
teria and  neurasthenia,  also  in  locomotor  ataxia,  chronic  spinal  meningitis, 
chronic  myelitis,  disseminated  sclei'osis,  chronic  lead  poisoning,  and  tetany.  It 
is  general  and  frequent  in  jaundice,  less  often  it  is  found  in  gout  and  cases  of 
granular  kidney.  It  is  an  occasional  result  of  the  administration  of  morphine 
(especially  affecting  the  nose),  copaiba,  and  ergot, 

Qeneral  itching  or  pruritus,  if  persistent,  should  lead  to  an  examination  for 
the  existence  of  gout,  lead  poisoning,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  or  diabetes 
mellituB. 

5.  Fulnett. — A  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  chest  or  epigastrium  is  caused  by 
chronic  gastritis,  nervous  dyspepsia,  or  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  by 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  pulmonary  emphysema,  chronic  peritonitis,  tympanites, 
or  malarial  fevers. 

6.  OvrdU  Seatation. — A  subjective  sensation  as  of  a  constricting  band 
around  the  trunk  is  found  in  connection  with  locomotor  ataxia,  chronic  mye- 
litis, injury  or  tumour  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  inflammation  or  tumour  of  the 
spinal  meninges.  After  prolonged  vomiting  or  repeated  paroxysms  of  violent 
cough,  a  similar  sensation  may  be  felt,  corresponding  to  the  insertion  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  due  to  a  strain  of  that  muscle. 

7.  //«nf.  — Subjective  sensations  of  heat  may  be  felt  in  the  e|iignstrium  and 
beneath  the  sternum  in  pyrosis  and  irritant  poisoning,  and  to  a  less  degree  in 
acute  bronchitis;  in  the  back,  in  spinal  irritation  or  neurasthenia.  Flashes  of 
heat,  with  or  without  flashing  of  the  face  and  sudden  perspirations,  are  com- 
mon attendants  of  the  menopause,  as  well  as  disease  of  the  pelvic  viscera  and 
conditions  of  debility  and  nerve  tire.  Subjective  sensations  of  heat  may  be 
felt  in  the  liack  and  epigastrium  in  paralysis  agitans. 

8.  Numhtiega,  Tingling,  Burning. — These  are  ot  rather  common  occurrence, 
and  may  possess  diagnostic  value.  Particularly  in  the  feet,  they  arc  in  some 
ca-scs  the  first  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia,  myelitis,  or  chronic  spinal  men- 
ingitis, and  are  very  frequent  in  neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  and  (in  the  fingers 
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and  toes)  are  not  infrequent  in  arthritis  deformans.  Numbness  (fingers,  occa- 
sionally scalp  and  feet)  on  waking  in  tlie  morning,  nhich  at  firbt  passes  awaj,  but 
later  remains  during  thedaj,  isacro-partestbesia  or  waking  numbness.  Localized 
Dumbness  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  tumour  of  tbat  portion  of  the  brain  nhich 
supplies  the  area  of  abnormal  sensation.  In  tetany  there  is  numbness  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  and  tingling  or  burning  is  an  occasional  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  neuralgia  or  herpes  zoster.     Certain  poisons  also  may  cause  numbness. 

The  diseases  or  poisons  of  which  nombness,  tingling,  or  burning  may  be 
indications  are  as  follows: 
Aconite    poisoning    (general    numb-        Epilepsy  (occasionally  as  a  part  of 

ness),  the  aura), 

Apoplexy  (an  occasional  premonitory        Herpes    zoster    (peripheral    termina- 

symptom),  tions  of  affected  nerve), 

Appendicitis    (occasionally  in    right        Hysteria  (a  frequent  symptom), 

leg),  Injuries  of  nerves. 

Arthritis  deformans  (hands  and  feet).        Locomotor  ataxia  (feet  and  legs), 
Beri-beri  {multiple  neuritis),  Uyelitis  (early  stage), 

Brain    tumour    (part  supplied  from        Myxcedema, 

seat  of  lesion),  Neuralgia  (premonitory), 

Bromism,  Neurasthenia  (frequent). 

Carbolic  acid  (local  contact  of).  Neuritis, 

Chronic  spinal  meningitis,  Sciatica, 

Tetany  (fingers  and  toes). 

9.  Opprettiott  or  Weight. — When  felt  in  the  dietl,  is  most  frequently  found 
in  hemoptysis,  hysteria,  spasmodic  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  nervous  dyspepsia, 
and  chronic  gastritis;  less  commonly  in  cardiac  or  jwricardial  disease,  Basedow's 
disease,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  tumour  of  the  mediastinum.  When  felt  in 
the  epigaUrivm,  is  usually  caused  by  neurasthenia,  chronic  gastritis,  nervous 
dyspepsia,  or,  rarely,  as  a  premonition  of  gastric  hemorrhage.  A  feeling  of 
pressure  or  weight  in  the  Siend  is  common  in  neurasthenia  and  hypochondriasis, 
and  is  occamonally  premonitory  of  apoplexy  or  is  a  \iait  of  the  epileptic  aura. 
A  similar  sensation  in  the  abdomen  or  peicM  attends  the  presence  of  abdominal 

10.  Praeorilial  Conslrietion  and  Sinking. — A  typical  example  of  this  distress- 
ing symptom,  associated  with  agonizing  pain,  is  seen  in  angina  pectoris,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  pseudo -angina.  A  sensation  of  cardiac  weakness  and 
sinking  may  be  indicative  of  dyH]>epsia  or  gastritis,  especially  the  acute  forms. 
Severe  acute  diarrhcea,  and  especially  cholera  (<:poradic  or  Asiatic),  will  rapidly 
exhibit  this  symptom.  It  is  not  infrequently  a  concomitant  of  tympanites,  car- 
diac dilatation,  or  pericarditis,  and,  finally,  it  may  be  a  subject  of  complaint  in 
hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  hypnchondriaBis. 

11.  Throbfiing. — This,  as  a  subjective  sensation,  felt  over  the  entire  body  or 
in  the  head  and  extremities,  is  not  infrequent  in  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  vaso- 
motor ataxia,  the  anemias,  and  aortic  regurgitation.  Locally  it  is  felt  in 
phlegmonous  infinmmations  and  over  the  seat  of  an  aneurism ;  m  the  neck  and 
head,  in  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre;  in  the  head,  in  migrainous  headaches; 
in  the  precordial  area,  in  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  palpitation ;  and  the  "  throb- 
bing aorta  "  is  very  common  in  gastritis  and  neurasthenia. 
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13.  Tightaeii. — This,  when  substernal,  is  usually  associated  with  the  dry 
stage  of  an  acute  tracheitis  and  bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  charact^'r  of  the  cough  in  the  same  stage. 

It).  WfitkTiegs  or  D^ility. — A  feeling  of  muscular  weakness,  debilit;,  or 
lassitude  attends  the  prodromal  stage  of  fevers,  and  is  a  sequel,  more  or  less 
prolonged,  of  all  febrile  and  exhsustiog  diseases.  It  may  also  be  a  concomitant 
of  the  dyspepsias;  the  overuse  of  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  and  tobacco;  and  rheu- 
matism, gout,  and  lithnmia. 

This  symptom,  when  persistent,  has  a  distinct  clinical  value  in  suggesting 
the  presence  of  neurasthenia  (most  frequent),  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (even 
without  physical  sign.i),  diabetes,  ansmia,  influenza  (obstinate),  latent  pleurisy, 
and  exophthalmic  goitre. 


SECTION  VI 
VERTIGO 

Yertioo  or  dizziness  is  a  sBbjective  sensation  of  loss  of  equi- 
librium. The  patient  feels  as  if  he  himself  were  whirling,  sinking,  or 
rising  {subjective  vertigo),  or  surrounding  objects  may  appear  to  be 
rapidly  revolving,  sinking,  or  rising  {objective  vertigo).  Horizontal 
vertigo  is  felt  when  reclining  and  disappears  on  rising.  In  a  severe 
case  the  sensation  may  be  so  sudden  and  profound  as  to  be  likened 
to  a  blow  ;  in  the  slighter  degrees  there  is  s  swimming  lightness  in 
the  bead.  The  severe  and  acute  forms  are  usually  of  brief  duration, 
but  in  its  lighter  forms  it  may  last  for  weeks  and  months  {status 
vertiginoaus).  The  gait  is  reeling  or  staggering,  like  that  of  a 
drunken  man.  Slight  nausea  often  co-eiists,  and  vomiting  may 
follow  a  sharp  attack.  Loss  of  consciousness,  if  occurring,  is  only 
momentary. 

Vertigo  is  a  cause  of  so  much  alarm  to  the  patient  that  the  deter- 
mination of  its  origin  in  a  given  case  is  of  great  importance.  In  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  it  is  due  to  neurasthenia,  especially 
the  lithtemic  form,  gastric  disorders,  arteriosclerosis,  aural  disease, 
or  eye  strain,  theao  causes  being  arranged  approximately  in  the 
order  of  relative  frequency.  Very  rarely  the  vertigo  is  essential, 
without  discoverable  cause. 

In  all  cases  a  careful  examination  should  be  instituted  for  the 
discovery  of  diseases  or  conditions  which  may  be  responsible  for  this 
symptom,  as  follows : 

Neur/inlhenia  and  Lith/rmia. — (a)  If  a  patient  with  a  history  of  overstrain, 
or  congenital  deficiency  in  nerve  force,  complains  of  constant  weariness,  feel- 
ings of  pressure  in  the  head,  and  other  characteristic  symptoms,  with  vertigo  of 
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brief  duratioD  and  moderate  severitj,  but  of  frequeat  occurrence,  the  vertigo  U 
due  to  DeuraatbeDJa  (q.  v.). 

(b)  If  ID  additiDn  the  urine  is  higb  coloured,  stroogl;  acid,  and  with  a  high 
specific  gravity  (1.028  to  1,033),  the  cause  of  the  vertigo  is  neurasthenia  pltit 
Uthffltnia.     The  latt«r  alone  may  be  a  cause  of  vertigo. 

Oattrit  IH»orda-». — (a)  If  a  patient  of  middle  age  complains  of  a  sudden 
vertigo  vith  headache  after  too  free  iodulgeuce  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  the  symptoms  slowly  disappear  after  vomiting  or  the  admin istratioB  of  a 
purgative,  the  vertigo  is  due  to  acute  indigestion. 

{b)  If  there  is  sudden  headache,  dimness  of  vision  (blind  headache),  marked 
vertigo  causing  a  reeling  gait,  temporary  mental  confusion,  and  possibly  vomit- 
ing of  an  extremely  sour  fluid,  the  vertigo  is  due  to  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach 
contents  {q.  c). 

(e)  If  there  is  a  history,  extending  over  months  or  years,  of  oppression  or. 
distress  after  eating,  epigastric  tenderness,  etc.,  with  a  rather  constant  but 
slight  vertigo,  it  is  due  to  chronic  gastritis  (9.  v.). 

ATterioielerogU ;  Vtdvvlar  DUeate  of  Heart ;  Aneuritm. — (a)  If  a  man  or 
woman,  past  middle  age,  complaining  of  constant  slight  vertigo,  intensified  on 
excitement  or  exertion,  presents  sclerosed  arteries,  arcus  senilis,  and  ringing. 
aortic  closure,  with  or  without  moderate  cardiac  hypertrophy,  the  vertigo  is 
due  to  arteriosclerosis. 

(6)  A  similar  complaint  in  a  patient  with  water-hammer  pulse,  marked 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  a  diastolic  murmur,  most  intense  over  the  aortic 
cartilage,  is  due  to  aortic  regurgitation. 

(c)  Vertigo  may  attend  an  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  because  of  the 
disturt)ed  intracranial  circulation. 

Meniire'i  BueaK. — If  a  patient,  generally  a  man  past  40,  has  sudden 
attacks  of  vertigo,  with  tinnitus  or  incomjilete  deafness  in  one  or  both  ears,  the 
combination  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  M6ni6re's  disease  (aural 
vertigo,  labyrinthine  vertigo). 

Vertigo  accompanying  other  diseases  or  conditions  is  rarely  associated  with 
tinnitus  or  deafness.  The  vertigo  of  M^nifire'a  disease  is  abrupt  in  its  onset, 
and  the  patient  may  fall  before  he  has  time  to  grasp  some  near-by  object.  There 
may  be  a  momentary  loss  of  consciousness.  He  becomes  pale,  and  the  face  is 
covered  with  perspiration.  Nausea  follows,  and  vomiting  may  take  place.  The 
tinuitus  may  consist  of  hia'ing,  buzzing,  roaring,  or  throbbing  noises,  more 
rarely  sudden  and  loud  reports  like  pistol  shots.  The  attacks  may  recur  several 
times  in  a  day,  or  may  be  months  ajiart.  In  the  intervals  there  may  be  a  more 
or  less  continuous  giddiness.  Rare  symptoms  during  the  attack  are  diplopia 
and  nystagmus,  double  vision,  or  oscillatory  movements  of  the  eyeballs.  The 
deafness  is  usually  progressive  but  incomplete,  affecting  one  or  both  ears. 

The  causes  of  M6nidre's  disease  are  variously  stated.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  disease  of  the  labyrinth  in  particular,  hemorrhagic  or  degenerative;  to  sup- 
purative or  other  disease  of  the  middle  ear;  to  disease  of  the  external  ear 
(furuncle,  inspissated  cerumen);  to  a  vasomotor  neurosis  of  the  vessels  of  the 
semicircular  canals;  to  disease  of  the  centres  of  hearing  and  equilibration. 

Eyestrain. — In  a  patient  presenting  symptoms  of  eye  strain,  viz,,  indis- 
tinctness or  blurring  of  sight,  brow  pain  or  occipital  headache,  reddening  or 
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wateriog  of  the  ejes,  these  followiog  use  of  the  eyes  upon  near  work,  as  read- 
iug,  writiog,  or  sewing,  together  with  vertigo  which  is  not  severe  but  rather 
persistent,  and  examination  of  the  eye  reveals  errors  of  refraction,  strabismus, 
or  eiophoria,  the  vertigo  may  be  due  to  the  ocular  defect.  The  diagnosis  can 
be  made  positively  only  by  the  diEappearance  of  the  vertigo  after  the  necessary 
corrections,  optical  or  operative,  have  been  made. 

Among  the  less  common  causes  of  vertigo  (q. «.)  at«:  epilepsy,  in  which 
vertigo  may  be  a  part  of  the  aura  preceding  the  convulsion  or,  alone,  usually 
with  a  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  constitute  an  attack  of  petit  mal,  and 
is  discriminated  from  MSnlire's  disease  by  the  absence  of  tinnitus;  annmia, 
especially  upon  exertion;  brain  tumours;  the  abuse  of  tea,  cofiee,  alcohol,  and 
tobacco;  auto-intozication  from  absorption  of  decomposing  subatancca;  and 
chronic  inteiBtitial  nephritis.  Vertigo  may  also  be  a  symptom  of  locomotor 
ataxia ;  disseminated  sclerosis  (rarely) ;  great  mental  overwork  or  excitement  in 
neurotic  persons  (sudden,  with  faintness  and  nausea,  lasting  several  hours);  or 
mechanical  (sea-sickness,  railway  and  elevator  sicknesB).  It  may  be  transitory 
and  caused  by  looking  at  a  rapidly  rotating  body;  nertieal,  by  looking  up 
toward  or  down  from  a  height;  lateral,  occurring  while  the  patient  is  walking 
alongside  of  some  conatniction  made  up  of  similar  parts,  like  a  wall  or  fence; 
or  TwctuTTtal,  felt  in  the  act  of  going  to  sleep. 

Larifngenl  Vertigo  (L.  syncope,  L.  epilepsy). — This  rare  disease  is  either  a 
true  epilepsy  or  a  reflex  neurosis,  probably  the  latter.  It  usually  manifeslji 
itself  in  middle-aged  neurotic  men,  who  are  suffering  from  laryngitis,  bron- 
chitis, bronchial  asthma,  or  phthisis  pulmonalia.  The  attack  begins  with 
laryngeal  tickling  or  irritation,  followed  by  a  short  cough,  spasm  of  the  larynx, 
dyspnoea,  transitory  syncope,  and  slight  convulsive  movements.  Such  attacks 
may  recur  every  day  or  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  more.  As  a  rule,  the  removal 
of  the  local  lesions,  when  possible,  will  put  a  stop  to  the  paroxysms. 


SECTION"   VII 

TEMPERAMENT— PSYCHICAL    CONDITION— EXPRESSION 
OP  FACE— DELIRIUM 

During  the  general  examination  the  physician  ehould  endeavour 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  health  and  as  modified  by  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  more 
liighly  trained  the  mind  and  the  more  elaborate  and  complex  the 
social  environment,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  personal  traits  of  the  individual.  Influences  which  pro<luce 
no  apparent  effect  upon  tlie  labourer,  toughened  by  hard  life,  will 
cause  profound  perturbation  in  the  somewhat  hypertesthetic  woman 
whose  nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of  tension  from  the  demands  of 
society,  art,  or  literature.  Delirium,  for  instance,  is  a  much  less 
significant  symptom  when  encountered  in  a  person  possessing  a  sen- 
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sitive  nervous  organization  than  when  it  ie  present  in  one  of  a 
phlegmatic  and  sturdy  temperament. 

If  necessary,  information  may  be  obtained  from  friends  or  relatives 
concerning  the  mental  traits  of  the  patient  in  health.  One  should 
inquire  especially  as  to  the  existence  of  extreme  susceptibility  to 
pain  and  exaggeration  in  the  manner  of  expression ;  as  to  whether 
the  patient  is  or  is  not  easily  elated  or  depressed,  or  given  to  undue 
solicitude  about  personal  health ;  and  other  points  which  may  be 
serviceable  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
patient,  or  the  present  deviation  from  the  normal  mental  condition. 
Such  inquiries  should  be  made  with  circumspection  and  tact  in  order 
to  avoid  misconception  of  motives  and  the  charge  of  making  imputa- 
tions uncomplimentary  to  the  patient. 

I.  Temperament.— In  this  connection  a  word  maybe  said  in 
regard  to  the  old  classification  of  temperaments,  into  sanguine, 
bilions,  nervous,  strumous,  and  lymphatic.  Considered  as  large  groups, 
there  is  doubtless  a  partial  justification  for  such  divisions,  but  the 
attempt  to  place  an  individual  patient  in  one  of  these  is  almost  hope- 
less, as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  frequent  necessity  felt  by  the  older 
writers  for  word  combinations,  of  which  biUo-sanguine,  lymphatico- 
sangvine,  are  examples.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mnjority  of  men 
exhibit  the  characteristics  belonging  to  more  than  one  of  the  tem- 
peramental classes. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  the  names  given  to 
the  temperaments  as  descriptive  terms,  without  the  broad  meaning 
which  was  formerly  implied  by  their  use.  Thus  it  may  be  a  mate- 
rial aid  in  the  description  of  a  particular  case  to  say  that  the  patient 
is  of  a  nervous  temperament,  meaning  thereby  that  his  nervous 
system  is  sensitive,  and  that  he  has  a  gouty  dial/iesin.  Practically, 
the  tendency  of  modem  writers  is  to  retain  some  of  the  names  of 
temperaments  for  the  characterization  mainly  of  mental  qualities, 
while  physical  characteristics  and  predispositions  toward  disease  are 
spoken  of  as  diatheses  (q.  v.),  a  suitable  qualifying  adjective  being 
prefixed. 

Choleric  Temperament. — Exhibits  great  irritability  and  strong 
passions,  with  very  active  voluntary  muscles. 

Phlegmatic  or  Lymphatic  Temperament. — Characterized  by  a  want 
of  energy,  small  or  slow  reaction  to  psychic  excitations,  slightly  de- 
veloped passions,  and  little  sensibility  to  bodily  suffering. 

Melancholic  (Atrabiliary)  Temperament. — Marked  by  slight  irri- 
tability, united  with  strong  capacity  for  reacting  to  sensory  excita- 
tions, and  by  great  persistence  of  the  frame  of  mind,  especially  that 
of  sullcuness  or  dulnesa. 
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Nervous  Temperament. — Characterized  by  marked  senaitiTeness 
of  the  nervous  Bystem  to  slight  impressions. 

Sanguine  Temperament. — Characterized  by  marked  irritability, 
great  liability  of  the  nervous  system  to  ezbanstioQ,  aod  sudden 
changes  in  humour. 

II.  Psychical  Condition. — In  determining  the  present  psy- 
chical condition  of  the  patient  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  memory,  not 
only  in  regard  to  recent  but  also  in  regard  to  long  past  occurrences, 
as  one  of  the  first  faculties  of  the  mind  to  give  way  in  conditions  of 
weakness  or  disease  is  the  power  of  recollection.  It  ia  also  requisite  to 
determine  the  power  ot  judgment,  the  ability  to  follow  a  logical  train 
of  thought  and  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  facts.  An  abnor- 
mal increase  in  mcntul  activity,  with  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas  and  a  cer- 
tain exaltation  of  the  frame  of  mind,  may  be  encountered,  as  well 
as  its  opposite,  a  depressed,  sluggish,  and  melancholy  humour.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  degree  of  educa- 
tion and  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  emotional  state  of  the  patient 
is  a  part  of  the  psychical  condition ;  and,  as  an  index  to  the  mental 
status,  the  expression  of  the  face  may  give  valuahle  information.  The 
occurrence  of  delirium  and  more  or  less  complete  unconsciousness 
may  also  be  conveniently  included  in  this  part  of  the  general 
examination. 

The  class  of  symptoms  here  considered  may  occur  in  connection 
with  either  acute  or  chronic  disease,  and  the  disease  may  be  one 
which  affects  the  brain  and  nervous  system  alone  or  may  be  a  general 
morbid  condition  of  which  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous 
system  are  merely  indications  or  effects,  as  follows : 

(1)  Facial  Expression.— («)  An  anxious  expression  is  observed  in 
diseases  attended  with  pain,  as  angina  pectoris,  aneurism  pressing  on 
nerve  branches  or  causing  erosion  of  the  vertehrie,  simple  intestinal 
or  lead  colic,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  intestinal  obstruction  from 
any  cause,  and  especially  in  peritonitis.  A  peculiarly  worried  and 
anxious  look  is  especially  important  if  occurring  in  patients  with  the 
symptoms  of  appendicitis,  as  it  ia  significant  of  peritoneal  involve- 
ment. It  also  attends  diseases  which  cause  dyspncea,  as  asthma, 
pneumothorax  or  large  pleural  elTusions,  and  laryngeal  stenosis  from 
any  cause.  It  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  general  septic  condi- 
tions (septiesemia,  pymmia)  and  the  beginning  of  many  infectious 
fevers,  as  well  as  of  pericardial  and  endocardial  inflammations. 

{b)  An  expression  of  friglit  and  alarm  is  usual  in  connection  with 
large  hemorrhages,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  nervous  and  hypo- 
chondriacal individuals. 

(c)  A  face  devoid  of  expression,  vacant  and  unmeaning  in  aspect, 
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may  be  witnessed  in  varying  degrees  in  facial  paralysis,  idiocy, 
dementia,  and  hydrocephalus.  Its  most  frequent  occurrence  is  in 
typhoid  fever  (hebetude)  and  the  typhoid  condition  which  attends 
go  many  low  fevers  and  septic  processes. 

(d)  There  are  certain  contortions  or  spasms  of  the  facial  muscles 
which  give  a  peculiar  expression  to  the  face,  as  in  chorea,  hysteria,  or 
insanity.  Here,  too,  may  be  classed  the  ri»u/<  xardonicus,  due  to 
contraction  of  the  depressors  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  which  may 
be  seen  in  tetanus  and  strychnine  poisoning,  and  which  has  been 
observed  also  in  inflammation  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  and  gen- 
eral peritonitis. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  facies  of  disease,  consult 
index. 

2,  Emotional  State.— («)  Menial  Depression.— A  melancholy 
humour  is  characteristic  of  hypochondriasis,  melancholia,  jaundice 
and  other  derangements  of  the  digestive  system ;  and  an  alternation 
of  high  and  low  spirits  not  infrequently  attends  neurasthenia,  hys- 
teria, chloro-ansemia,  embolic  or  thrombotic  cerebral  softening,  and 
the  menopause. 

(J)  Menial  Excitement. — A  condition  of  emotional  excitement  is 
present  in  certain  forms  of  mania,  delirium,  and  the  first  stage  of 
acute  alcoholism.  It  may  be  seen  also  during  the  administration  of 
chloroform,  ether,  or  nitrous  oxide. 

(c)  Irritability  of  temper,  manifested  by  outbursts  of  anger,  or,  in 
a  lesser  degree,  by  querulouaness,  may  be  present  in  connection  with 
gout,  rheumatism,  jaundice,  neurasthenia,  and  chronic  invalidism. 

(d)  A  noticeable  change  of  the  habilual  temper,  usually  from 
placid  to  fretful,  less  frequently  the  opposite,  is  witnessed  in  preg- 
nancy, melancholia,  typhoid  fever  in  its  middle  course,  in  the  aura 
of  epilepsy,  and  occasionally  in  the  early  stage  of  exophthalmic 
goitre. 

(3)  Intellection.— The  disorders  of  intellection  embrace  dul- 
ness  or  confusion  of  the  mental  processes,  loss  of  memory,  delusions, 
illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delirium.  Disorders  of  consciousness 
will  be  considered  under  a  separate  heading. 

(«)  Dulness  or  confusion  of  mind  may  be  observed  in  patients 
who  are  quite  conscious,  and  is  manifested  by  difficulty  or  slowness 
in  apprehending  the  meaning  of  questions  which  may  be  put  to 
them,  and  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  framing  the  proper  answers. 
In  the  extreme  degrees  it  is  impossible  to  overcome  the  mental 
apathy  sufficiently  to  obtain  intelligible  replies.  The  patient  makes 
an  evident  effort  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  spoken  words,  but 
the  endeavour  is  fruitless  (see  also  Aphasia).     The  hebetude   of 
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typhoid  fever  has  been  mentioaed.  Mental  dulDess  is  seen  in  cere- 
bral inflammatioas  at  certain  stages  of  their  progress,  in  some  of  tlio 
scleroses  of  the  brain,  in  cerebral  thrombosis  and  embolism,  myxe- 
dema, typhus  and  other  low  fevers,  and  in  some  of  the  psychoseg  or 
insanities.  Confusion  of  thought  may  be  incidental  to  neurasthenia, 
aneemia,  brain  tumour,  and  old  age. 

(6)  Lo«s  of  memory  usnally  accompanies  dulness  or  confusion  of 
mind,  but  is  especially  characteristic  of  neurastlienia,  epilepsy,  over- 
use of  the  bromides,  and  beginning  insanities. 

(c)  Delusions,  Halluciiuttions,  and  Illusions. — A  delusion  is  an 
absurd  and  unfounded  belief,  and  if  it  occurs  in  an  insane  person  it 
is  an  insane  delusion.  The  truth  of  the  belief  and  the  insanity  of 
the  believer  are  matters  of  judgment.  A  belief  which  ia  false  and 
ridiculous  to  one  may  be  an  article  of  faith  with  another.  In 
ordinary  medical  diagnosis  it  is  usually  easy  to  distinguish  between 
true  and  false  beliefs  without  splitting  hairs. 

An  kallucinalion  is  a  sense  perception  without  a  physical  basis. 
If  one  imagines  that  he  hears  a  sound  or  smells  an  odour,  when  the 
sound  or  odour  does  not  exist,  he  is  the  subject  of  an  hallucination. 
Any  one  of  the  senses  may  be  the  agent  of  an  hallucination. 

An  illusion  is  a  false  interpretation  of  objects  which  really  exist. 
If  one  sees  a  chair  and  imagines  it  to  be  a  man,  or  hears  a  gentle  rap 
upon  the  door  and  insists  that  it  is  an  explosion,  he  is  the  subject  of 
an  illusion. 

If  the  patient  is  unaware  of  the  falsity  of  his  hallucinations  or 
illusions,  they  are  said  to  be  delusive ;  if  he  knows  their  falsity,  they 
are  non-delusive. 

Delusions,  hallucinations,  and  illusions  are  characteristic  of  the 
insanities.  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  hysteria,  and  to  some 
degree  in  evei-y  case  of  hypochondriasis,  hoih  of  which  are  consid- 
ered on  good  authority  to  be  forms  of  insanity.  False  beliefs  and 
false  or  perverted  sense  perceptions  also  constitute  a  part  of  the 
mental  condition  known  as  dehrium. 

{d)  Delirium. — This  is  a  state  of  mental  agitation  characterized 
by  restlessness,  incoherence  of  speech,  delusions,  and  sensory  perver- 
sions. Two  varieties  of  delirium  are  recognised,  although  transition 
forms  are  common.  The  first  form  is  termed  active  or  wild  delirium, 
in  which  the  patient  tries  to  escape  from  bed,  shouts,  struggles  with 
imaginary  enemies,  and  requires  forcible  restraint.  The  other  is  a 
low  or  viul/ering  delirium,  the  patient  lying  with  comparative  quiet- 
ness, but  incessantly  engaged  in  incoherent  and  dipjointed  converse 
with  imaginary  personages,  or  communing  with  his  own  disordered 
brain.     The  onset  of  delirium  may  be  sudden  or  slow.     If  coming 
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slowly,  the  firat  indication  of  its  presence  may  be  a  certain  confuaion 
and  difficulty  in  realizing  his  surroundiogs  after  waking  from  aleep, 
the  mental  confusion  lasting  for  a  longer  period  on  each  occaalon, 
and  finally  developing  into  well-maiked  delirium. 

Active  or  wild  delirium  ia  typically  seen  in  delirium  tremens; 
low  or  muttering  delirium  in  the  2d  and  3d  weeks  of  typhoid  fever. 
A  practical  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  a  quiet  delirium  may  shift 
very  snddealy  into  the  active  form. 

Aside  from  the  insanities,  delirium  may  be  present  in  the  acute 
infectious  diseases.  Any  febrile  disease  in  children  may  manifest 
it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  dysmen- 
orrhcea  Id  young  women,  attended  with  a  rather  active  delirium  last- 
ing from  13  to  21  hours.  It  attends  the  typhoid  state  without  refer- 
ence to  the  cause,  and  may  be  present  toward  the  close  of  life  in 
cither  acute  or  chronic  disease.  It  is  associated  also  with  inflamma- 
tory cerebral  disease,  and  may  be  present  in  connection  with  unemia 
and  with  poisoning  by  certain  drugs,  such  as  alcohol,  belladonna,  or 
opium.  Xoctumal  delirium  frequently  persists  after  convalescence 
has  been  well  established,  especially  in  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever. 
TTnder  these  circumstances  it  is  doubtlesB  akin  to  the  delirium  of 
inanition.  The  latter,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  usually  associated  with 
acute  wasting  diseases,  either  febrile  or  ancemic.  Its  onset  is  sudden, 
in  the  early  morning,  and  the  patient  is  found  to  be  extremely  weak 
and  collapsed.  It  may  continue  from  a  few  hours  to  2  days.  Brief 
delirium  may  follow,  and  in  some  instances  may  replace,  an  epileptic 
convulsion.    Delirium  is  also  one  of  the  manifestations  of  hysteria. 

ni.  Insomnia,  and  Startiz^  during  Sleep.— Sleepless- 
ness possesses  slight  diagnostic  value.  Disturbed  sleep  is  present  in 
the  majority  of  febrile  diseases.  Prolonged  or  persistent  wakeful- 
ness is  a  prominent  symptom  in  delirium  tremens,  pneumonia, 
melancholia,  gout,  meningitis,  and  cerebral  syphilis,  and  it  may  also 
be  caused  by  the  over-free  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 

Sndden  twitching  or  starting  of  the  body  during  sleep  may  be  due 
to  mental  or  physical  fatigue,  especially  if  the  person  be  already 
neurasthenic.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  connection  with  dys- 
pepsia or  acute  indigestion,  as  well  as  with  delirium  tremens,  menin- 
gitis, and  cerebral  embolism.  In  children  it  may  be  due  to  fever, 
dentition,  or  worms,  and  may  be  indicative  of  disease  of  the  joints. 
It  is  a  very  unpleasant  symptom,  occurring  just  as  the  patient  is 
falling  asleep,  when  the  compeosation  is  broken  in  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart.  In  meningitis  and  joint  diseases  it  ia  usually  accompanied 
by  a  cry.  The  most  frequent  causes  are  dyspepsia,  fatigue,  fever,  and 
dentition. 
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SECTION  VIII 
DISTUEBASCES   OF   COXSCIOUSXESS 

Inability  to  cognize  impressions,  from  within  or  without,  which 
are  ordinarily  capable  of  producing  pliysical  or  mental  soiisations, 
constitutes  unconsciousness,  which  as  a  symptom  is  of  much  diagnostic 
importance.  It  is  also,  as  a  symptom,  the  cause  of  frequent  diag- 
nostic perplexity. 

Loss  of  consciousness  may  be  gradual  or  sudden,  and  may  present 
various  degrees  of  completeness.  With  reference  to  its  complete- 
ness, three  degrees  are  clinically  recognised :  Komtiolence,  stupor,  and 
coma.  Coma  vigil  is  a  fourth  acknowledged  variety  or  form  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Somnolence,  or  lethargy,  is  the  lightest  degree  of  disordered  con- 
Bciousness,  and  is  manifested  by  a  persistent  sleepiness,  from  wliich, 
however,  the  patient  can  be  easily  aroused. 

Stupor  is  a  more  decided,  but  partial,  loss  of  consciousness,  a  pro- 
found slumber  from  which  it  is  possible  to  awaken  the  patient,  but 
only  with  great  difBculty  and  by  importunato  solicitations. 

CoTua  is  a  condition  of  insensibility  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
arouse  the  patieut.  The  face  is  expressionless,  the  respiration  may 
ba  stertorous,  the  mouth  is  usually  open,  and  the  tongue  dry. 

Coma  Vigil. — In  coma  vigil  the  patient  lies  with  hia  eyes  open,  but 
absolutely  unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  and  there  is  usually  a 
muttering  delirium,  with  aimless  movements  of  the  bauds.  It  is  a 
condition  indicative  of  extreme  peril. 

(A)  The  Dii^noBtlc  Si^nifloanoe  of  Coma 

Coma  occurring  very  suddenly  is  characteristic  of  apoplexy, 
catalepsy,  and  sunstroke.  More  or  less  complete,  and  making  its 
appearance  gradually,  it  may  attend  any  of  the  fevers  and  acute 
infectious  diseases,  as  typhoid,  typhus,  and  pernicious  malarial 
fevers.  It  is  also  a  symptom  of  narcotic  poisoning,  as  from  alcohol, 
chloral,  opium,  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous-oxide  gas,  and  coal  gr.s. 
In  addition  to  the  poisons  of  the  specific  infectious  diseases,  coma  la 
caused  by  uremia,  and,  late  in  the  disease,  by  diabetes.  Other  poi- 
soned states  of  the  blood  which  may  produce  it  are  those  of  septi- 
cajmia,  pyamia,  carcinomatous  growths,  and  the  very  rare  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  Asphyxia  is  attended  with  drowsiness 
or  perhaps  actual  coma.  Injuries  to  the  head  which  involve  concus- 
sion or  laceration,  and  pressure  upon  the  brain,  as  from  a  depressed 
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fracture,  may  produce  total  unconacionsness.  Hysterical  coma  is  not 
infrequent.  The  convulsions  of  epilepsy  and  infantile  eclampsia  are 
followed  by  a  period  of  unconscionsness.  A  momentary  loss  of  con- 
sciousness may  be  almost  the  only  symptom  of  minor  epilepsy  {petit 
mat).  Coma  may  attend  any  organic,  hemorrhagic,  or  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  brain,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  cerebral  meningitis, 
in  which  it  makes  its  appearance  late  in  the  discuse  and  is  due  to 
pressure  from  the  exudate.  It  may  bo  associated  also  with  disease  of 
the  cranial  bones,  meningeal  hemorrhage  or  tumour,  abscess  or 
tumour  of  the  brain,  acute  encephalitis,  cerebral  syphilis,  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  and  softening,  thrombosis  of 
the  cerebral  sinuses,  general  paresis,  and  multiple  sclerosis. 

Syncope  is  a  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  due  to  acute  anremia  of 
the  brain.  A  rather  sudden  coma  may  occur  as  the  result  of  severe 
muscular  exertion,  independent  of  sunstroke.  Finally,  coma,  begin- 
iiiug  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days  before  death,  may  herald  the 
end  of  many  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

Coma  vigil  maybe  present  in  connection  with  typhoid  and  typhus 
ferers,  and  with  the  typhoid  state,  especially  when  it  supervenes  in 
aepticsemia,  pyiemia,  and  delirium  tremens. 

(B)  The  Diagnosis  of  the  Varieties  of  Coma 

In  General. — In  all  cases  of  more  or  less  sudden  ancousciouBnesa 
the  following  points  are  of  value : 

1.  Skin. — During  extremely  warm  weather  it  is  important  to 
observe  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  If  it  is  excessively  hot  and  dry, 
one  may  infer  the  presence  of  sunstroke  (insolation). 

2.  Head. — Examine  for  evidence — bruises,  cuts,  or  depressions — 
which  may  point  toward  injury  of  the  brain. 

3.  Face. — Determine  the  presence  of  unilateral  facial  paralysis 
(one  side  of  face  expressionless  and  smooth),  which  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  hemiplegia  and  indicates  a  unilateral  brain  lesion — e.  g., 
hemorrhage,  embolism,  thrombosis,  or  other  cause  of  interference 
with  intracranial  function ;  or  hysteria. 

4.  Eyes. — If  both  pupils  are  contracted  and  do  not  dilate  when 
covered,  suspect  narcotic  poisoning  (especially  by  opium)  or  a  cere- 
bral lesion.  If  the  pupils  are  unequal  (auisocoria),  it  is  pretty  certain 
under  such  circumstances  to  be  caused  by  a  cerebral  lesion.  If  upon 
attempting  to  raise  the  eyelids  there  is  a  quivering  resistance  and 
the  eyeballs  are  kept  continuously  turned  upward,  hysteria  is  the 
probable  cause  of  the  coma.  In  other  forms  of  unconsciousness 
there  is  never,  or  but  very  rarely,  the  slightest  difficulty  in  raising 
the  lids,  and  the  eyes  are  not  necessarily  upturned. 
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5.  Mouth  and  Tongue. — If  the  lips  or  tongue  are  bitten  and  there 
is  froth  upon  the  lips,  one  may  correctly  suspect  epilepsy,  although 
the  injuries  may  have  been  inflicted  accidentally  by  the  teeth  when 
the  patient  fell  unconscious. 

6.  Extremities. — These  are  to  be  examined  for  paralysis,  especially 
hemiplegia,  in  which  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  same  side  fall  limp  and 
helpless  when  raised  and  dropped.  If  the  unconsciousnees  ia  abso- 
lute, all  four  extremities  may  be  apparently  paralyzed,  but  a  greater 
degree  of  relaxation  may  be  manifest  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
At  the  very  onset  of  an  apoplexy  there  miy  be  an  "  initial "  rigidity 
of  the  paralyzed  side.     See  also  3,  preceding. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  diagnostic  aid  that  there  are  cer- 
tain comatose  conditions  which  may  be  preceded  or  followed  by  gen- 
eral convulsions.  These  are :  the  primary  convulsion  and  subse- 
quent extreme  drowsiness  caused  by  the  exanthemata  and  other  acute 
specific  infections  in  children;  the  coma  which  follows  convulsions  due 
to  dentition  or  digestive  disorders  in  children ;  the  coma  aequent  to 
the  epileptiform  seizures  of  cerebral  syphilis,  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  and,  more  rarely,  of  alcoholism ;  the  coma  subsequent  to  the 
convulsions  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria;  and  the  coma  following  the 
urtemic  convulsion.  The  coma  of  sunstroke,  cerebral  hemorrfaage, 
and  some  other  ailments  of  less  frequency  and  importance  may  be 
preceded  by  a  general  convulsion. 

In  Special. — Certain  special  varieties  of  coma  (with  or  without 
convulsions)  are  of  sufficient  frequency  and  consequence  to  be 
grouped  and  described  with  enongh  detail  to  enable  at  least  a  pre- 
sumptive differential  diagnosis  to  be  made.  The  discrimination  is 
of  great  importance  because  of  the  liability  and  the  danger  of  con- 
founding one  with  another,  especially  the  first  four  which  will  be 
considered — viz.,  coma  from  opium,  alcohol,  apoplexy,  and  uraemia. 

1,  Opium  Coma. — The  patient  is  deeply  comatose ;  the  face  is 
dusky  and  cyanotic ;  the  respirations  arc  slow  {12  to  4  or  even  less  per 
minute) ;  the  pulse  is  also  infrequent  and  full  until  the  terminal 
stage ;  the  pupils  are  equal,  and  contracted  to  pin  points.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  normal,  and,  except  toward  the  end,  the  skin 
is  dry  and  moderately  warm. 

2.  Alcoholic  Coma. — It  may  or  may  not  be  possible  to  arouse  the 
patient.  If  he  can  be  awakened,  he  may  protest  by  words  or  blows. 
The  face  is  usually  flushed,  often  somewhat  cyanotic,  more  rarely 
pallid.  The  respirations  are  of  normal  frequency,  deep,  and  some- 
times stertorous.  The  odour  of  alcoholic  liquor  can  be  detected  in 
the  breath ;  and  there  ia  usually  the  peculiar  sour,  mawkish  smell 
which  results  from  the  disturbing  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  buccal 
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and  gastric  mucosa — the  odour  of  "drunkard's  stomach."  This 
odour  is  of  no  value  as  a  diagnostic  symptom ;  its  absence  is  of 
importance  as  a  negation  of  alcoholism.  The  pulse  is  rather  rapid, 
fall,  and  strong,  finally  becoming  email  and  feeble.  The  pupils  are 
«qnal,  and  either  of  normal  size  or  dilated.  Very  commonly  the  skin 
is  cool  and  moist,  and  the  bodily  temperature  below  the  normal 
point.  Convulsions  are  infrequent,  bat  there  may  be  some  local 
mnscnlsr  spasm  or  twitching. 

Two  points  should  be  remembered  before  making  a  diagnosis  of 
alcoholic  coma :  one,  that  it  may  he  closely  simulated  by  apoplexy ; 
the  other,  that  apoplexy  may  occur  in  a  drunken  person  and  the 
symptoms  of  a  cerebral  lesion  be  added  to  those  of  acute  alcoholism. 
Further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  patient  may  have  had 
administered  by  mouth  a  dose  of  liquor  from  the  hands  of  some  well- 
meaning  person  after  the  onset  of  the  attack.  Consequently,  in 
cases  simulating  drunkenness,  the  signs  of  apoplexy,  to  be  described 
in  the  next  paragraph,  especially  paralysis,  should  be  most  carefully 
looked  for. 

3,  Coma  frovt  Apoplexy. — The  coma  is  usually  profound,  and  the 
patient  can  not  be  aroused.  The  face  is  flushed  or  pale  and  cyanotic. 
The  respirations  are  slow,  stertorous,  and  sometimes  of  the  Cheyne- 
Stokes  type.  The  lips  are  blown  out,  and  one  cheek  flaps  more  than 
the  other  during  respiration.  The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  full,  strong, 
and  infrequent,  and  the  arteries  are  hard.  The  pupils  do  not  react  to 
light,  are  dilated,  and  often  unequal.  There  may  be  conjugate 
deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes — i.  e,,  they  are  turned  persistently  to 
cue  side.  One  side  of  the  face  is  usually  paralyzed,  as  indicated  by 
the  smoothing  out  of  its  ^vrinkles,  the  flapping  cheek,  and  the  droop  of 
one  angle  of  the  mouth.  By  lifting  the  limbs  and  finding  those  of 
one  side  to  fall  more  flaccidly  than  those  of  the  other  side,  the  pres- 
ence of  hemiplegia  may  be  demonstrated.  The  skin  is  dry  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  above  the  normal. 

4.  Urcemic  Coma. — Convulsions  often  initiate  an  attack  of  ursemic 
coma,  but  the  unconsciousness  may  develop  gradually  and  without 
spasm.  The  face  may  present  the  swollen  pallor  of  renal  disease. 
The  pulse  is  generally  infrequent  and  is  apt  to  be  of  high  tension. 
The  pupils  are  equal,  either  dilated  or  of  normal  size.  There  may  be 
muscular  twitchings  and  rigidity  affecting  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
temperature  may  be  normal,  in  severe  cases  subuormal,  and  in  those 
attended  by  several  convulsions  it  may  be  greatly  elevated.  The 
breath  and  bodily  exhalations  may  have  a  urinous  and  ammoniacal 
odour.  In  suspected  ursemic  coma  the  urine  should  be  promptly 
examined  for  albumin  and  casts,  the  heart  and  vessels  for  hyper- 
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trophy  and  sclerosis,  the  eye  grounds  for  retinitis,  and  various  portions 
of  the  body  (or  cedema.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
occasional  instances  of  ureBmic  hemiplegia,  often  transient  and  with- 
out discoverable  organic  lesions  of  the  brain,  which  resemble  apo- 
plexy BO  closely  that  it  proves  impossible  to  make  a  differential  diag- 
nosis except  at  autopsy. 

5.  Coma  from  Epilepsy. — There  is  nsually  little  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  post-convulsive  coma  of  epilepsy.  The  history  of  a 
convulsion,  the  bitten  tongue,  the  foam  on  the  lips,  and,  above  all, 
the  brief  duration  of  the  gradually  lessening  unconsciousness,  are  in 
the  majority  of  cases  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  The  face  i& 
congested,  the  breathing  stertorous,  the  limbs  are  relaxed,  but  there 
is  no  hemiplegia. 

6.  Hysterical  Coma. — There  is  something  characteristic,  although 
difficult  to  describe,  in  the  appearance  of  a  patient  in  the  coma  of 
hysteria.  The  attack  may  he  preceded  by  laughing,  crying,  delirium, 
or  convulsive  movements ;  or  it  may  come  on  without  premonition. 
The  face  is  somewhat  flushed,  the  pulse  is  usually  of  normal  rapidity, 
the  breathing  may  be  rapid  but  not  stertorous ;  the  pupils  are  equal, 
of  normal  size,  and  responsive  to  light ;  the  eyelids  resist  opening,  and 
the  eyeballs  are  persistently  upturned.  After  a  little  experience 
with  such  cases  the  facial  expression,  attitude,  and  general  appearance 
of  the  patient  make  an  impression  upon  the  observer  difficult  to  define,^ 
but  extremely  characteristic — as  of  an  unconsciousness,  in  part  real, 
in  part  intentional.  An  irritant,  such  as  ammonia,  to  the  nostrila 
or  continued  firm  pressure  upon  the  supraorbital  nerve  at  its  point 
of  emergence,  will  at  least  partly  arouse  the  patient. 

In  view  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  serious  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  may  be  ushered  in  by  pseudo-hysterical  symptoms,  it  is  best  tt> 
be  somewhat  chary  in  announcing  a  positive  diagnosis  of  hysteria^ 
unless  there  is  a  total  absence  of  oi^anic  symptoms  and  the  hyster- 
ical characteristics  of  the  attack  are  so  marked  as  to  be  beyond 
question. 

1.  Syncope. — Unconsciousness  from  sudden  anaemia  of  the  brain 
is  rarely  confounded  with  other  forms  of  coma.  The  pallor  of  the 
face  is  absolute,  the  respirations  are  shallow  and  almost  imperceptible, 
the  pulse  is  weak,  perhaps  absent,  and  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated. 
The  eyes  may  remain  open.  If  the  syncope  is  due,  as  it  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  a  temporary  weakness  of  the  heart  action  from 
emotional  causes  or  the  sudden  assumption  of  the  erect  position  by 
an  enfeebled  person,  consciousness  will  soon  return  under  appro- 
priate treatment. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  there  is  pallor  ^/«s  cya- 
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noBiB  and  some  stertor,  the  attack  may  be  due  to  serious  cardiac  dis- 
ease, or  may  be  one  of  the  slight  apoplectic  seiznres  premonitory  of  a 
serious  cerebral  thrombosis. 

8.  Diabetic  Coma. — This  variety  of  coma  may  occur  without  pre- 
monitioD,  may  be  preceded  by  syncope  and  drowsiness,  or  may 
begin  with  vomiting,  headache,  delirium,  and  dyspncea.  After  coma 
IB  established  the  respirations  are  either  normal  or  increased  in  fre- 
qnency,  the  pulse  normal  and  full,  and  the  bodily  temperature  is  sub- 
normal. The  diBtinctive  symptoms  which  will  enable  a  recognition 
of  diabetic  coma  are  the  sweetish,  fruity,  or  "  overripe-apple  "  odonr 
of  the  breath,  and  the  discovery  of  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  nrine. 

9.  Coma  from  Gait  Poisoning. — ^The  cause  of  this  form  of  uncon- 
sciousness is  almost  invariably  obvious  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  patient  is  found.  It  results  from  the  inhalation  of  carbon 
dioxide  (old  wells  or  deep  caves),  carbon  monoxide  (illuminating 
gas,  charcoal  fire),  or  hydrogen  sulphide  (sewers). 

10.  Coma  from  Sundroke. — The  patient  is  profoundly  uncon- 
scious, the  face  is  flushed,  the  skin  pungently  hot,  the  respiration  is 
laboured,  deep,  and  often  stertorous,  and  the  pulse  frequent  and 
full.  The  excessively  high  temperature  of  the  body,  the  Iieat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  attack  has  occurred 
(e.  g.,  bodily  exertion  under  exposure  to  the  sun),  render  the  diag- 
nosis easy. 


SECTION  IX 
GEXERAL  COSVULSIOXS 

A  convulsion  is  a  series  of  involuntary  contractions,  involving 
mainly  the  major  portion  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  occur- 
ring with  varying  degrees  of  violence.  It  is  customary  to  apply  the 
term  ^asm  to  convulsive  contractions  of  the  muscles  belonging  to 
particular  portions  of  the  body.  It  ia  a  distinction  which  can  not  be 
accurately  drawn,  because  the  same  factors  are  often  causative  in 
each,  and  general  convulsions  may  precede,  follow,  or  alternate  with 
local  convulsions  or  spasms. 

Convulsions  may  be  tonic  or  clonic.  A  tonic  convulsion  is  char- 
acterized by  a  continuous  contraction  of  the  aflectod  muscles,  which 
may  last  for  a  few  seconds,  as  at  the  onset  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm, 
or  for  days,  as  in  tetanus,  A  clonic  convulsion  is  distinguished  by 
rapidly  alternating  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscles  in- 
volved, as  in  hysteria  or  in  the  epileptic  convulsion  immediately  fol- 
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lowing  the  primary  tonic  contraction.  The  body  and  limbB  in  a 
tonic  convulsion  are  rigid  and  immorable,  contrasting  vividly  with 
the  agitated  and  violent  motions  of  the  clonic  form.  A  clonic  (or 
epileptiform)  convnlBion  is  usaally  of  cerebral  origin ;  the  tonic  (or 
tetanic)  convulsion  is  more  apt  to  result  from  the  heightened  excita- 
bility of  the  spinal  cord.  Consciousness  may  be  preserved,  as  in 
tetanus,  partly  lost,  as  in  hysterical  convulsions,  or  totally  absent,  as 
in  the  epileptic  convulsion. 

The  diagnostic  associations  of  general  convulsions  are  with  nrso- 
mia,  puerperal  eclampsia,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria;  poisoning  from 
alcohol,  lead,  aconite,  prassic  acid,  and  veratrum  vlride;  tetanus, 
strychnine  poisoning,  and  hydrophobia.  In  the  last  three,  conscious- 
ness is  preserved.  Convulsions  may  occur  also  in  connection  with 
profuse  hemorrhages  and,  very  seldom,  with  sunstroke  and  apoplexy. 
They  appear  with  much  frequency  in  the  later  stages  of  organic 
cerebral  disease,  as  in  infantile  hemiplegia;  tumour,  cyst,  or  sclero- 
sis of  the  brain ;  cerebral  syphilis  and  general  paresis,  as  well  as  in 
meningitis,  hematoma  of  the  dura  mater,  and  other  inflammations 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Convulsions  occur  in  children,  especially  those  under  2  years 
of  age,  upon  very  slight  provocation.  Digestive  disturbances  from 
an  unsuitable  or  overlargo  food  supply  are  frequent  causes.  Irrita- 
tion from  dentition  and  from  intestinal  parasites  may  give  rise  to 
convulsions,  but  these  causes  are  probably  not  operative  as  frequently 
as  popular  opinion  supposes.  Convulsions  may  attend  the  onset 
of  acute  poliomyelitis  and  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  pneumonia,  and  malaria,  a  convulsion  replac- 
ing the  chill  of  the  adult.  In  some  infants  who  are  predisposed  by  a 
congenitally  unstable  nervous  system,  or  by  the  existence  of  rachitis, 
eclampsia  may  initiate  any  slight  febrile  attack. 

Spasm  or  localized  convulsions,  jerking  or  choreic  movements, 
and  tremor  are  considered  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  {q.  v.). 

Certain  ailments,  of  which  general  convulsions  constitute  the 
sole,  leading,  or  important  symptom,  may  be  here  considered  as 
follows : 

(1)  Epilepsy. — The  epileptic  convulsion  is  typically  clonic.  It  is 
in  many  instances  preceded  by  an  aura,  a  peculiar  premonitory  symp- 
tom, usually  subjective  and  sensory,  more  rarely  motor.  The  most 
common  is  epigastric  or  abdominal  distress,  with  or  without  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  Less  frequent  are  subjective  sensations  of  taste, 
odour,  noises,  musical  sounds,  voices,  flashes  of  light  or  colour ;  or 
peculiar  mental  states  of  terror  oi  perplexity ;  or  rapid  moving  or 
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tTLTning  after  the  manner  of  a  whirling  dervieh.  Immediately  stic- 
ceeding  the  aura,  and  in  many  cases  preceded  by  a  ecream  or  outcry, 
the  patient  falls  unconscious ;  all  the  skeletal  mascles  become  touic- 
ally  contracted,  with  the  legs  extended,  hands  tightly  closed,  jar 
clenched,  and  head  turned  forcibly  to  one  side ;  the  mnscles  of  respira- 
tion are  fixed,  and  the  face  in  consequence  is  deeply  cyanosed.  In  less 
than  a  minute  the  clonic  movements  supervene.  The  muscles  of  the 
face,  eyes,  eyelids,  and  jaw  work  convulsively,  and  the  extremities 
jerk  violently  and  rhythmically.  Foam,  blood-stained  if  the  tongue 
and  lips  have  been  bitten,  exudes  from  the  mouth ;  the  cyanosis  less- 
ens ;  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  emptied  unconsciously.  After 
two  or  three  minutes  the  movements  cease  and  the  patient  is  left  in 
deep  coma. 

(3)  HTBterioal  GoDTnlsioils. — In  young  patients  epilepsy  and  hys- 
teria may  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  that  great  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  in  the  discrimination.  The  hysterical  (or  hysteroid) 
convulsion,  however,  is  often  obviously  initiated  by  some  form  of 
emotional  excitement.  It  is  preceded  by  "globus,"  palpitation, 
tingling,  and  numbness  of  both  hands  or  both  feet,  or  all  four  ex- 
tremities, and  the  onset  of  the  attack  is  frequently  gradual.  The 
single  outcry  at  the  beginning  of  the  epileptic  attack  may  be 
replaced  by  a  series  of  screams  during  the  course  of  the  hysterical 
paroxysm.  The  movements  of  the  hysterical  convulsion  are  more 
pnrposive  and  less  rhythmical ;  there  may  be  rigidity,  opisthotonus, 
and  attitudinizing ;  the  tongue  is  rarely  bitten  or  the  patient  injured ; 
there  are  no  involuntary  evacuations ;  the  attack  lasts  longer  than 
that  of  epilepsy,  and  the  subsequent  coma  is  not  so  profound.  The 
hysterical  facies  ia  not  unimportant  evidence. 

(3)  Ursemlc  Convolsions  and  Puerperal  Eolampsia.— The  nature  of 
the  epileptoid  convulsions  in  these  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recog- 
nised by  the  urinalysis  in  both  instances :  by  the  history  in  the  first 
ailment,  and  the  presence  of  pregnancy  or  the  puerperinm  in  the 


(4)  Infantile  Eelampsla.— Convulsions  in  children  resemble  those 
of  epilepsy,  except  that  the  symptoms  are  usually  not  quite  so  severe 
trad  fully  developed.  Such  attacks  are  usually  symptomatic  of  some 
causative  condition,  viz.,  overeating,  especially  of  indigestible  food, 
rachitis,  debility  from  exhausting  diarrhceal  diseases  {hydrencepha- 
loid  state) ;  high  fever,  especially  at  the  onset  of  the  acute  specific 
infections;  very  seldom  dentition,  phimosis,  and  acute  middle-ear 
inflammation;  injuries  to  the  brain  at  birth,  infantile  hemiplegia, 
meningitis,  and  tumour  of  the  bruin;  rarely  of  spinal-cord  disease. 
As  some  disturbance  of  the  digestion  is  probably  the  most  frequent 
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cause  of  a  single  convulsion,  one  should  always  inquire  with  reference 
to  possible  overfeeding,  improper  food,  or  constipation. 

If  a  convulsion  with  high  fever  and  perhaps  vomiting  occars  sud- 
denly in  a  previously  healthy  child,  it  is  proper  to  suspect  and  watch 
for  acute  meningitis  or  infantile  hemiplegia,  scarlet  fever,  malaria,  or 
lobar  pneumonia,  although  indigestible  food  may  be  alone  responsible 
for  the  attack.  It  is  also  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  lobar  pneumonia 
in  children  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis,  as  the  pulmonary  disease 
may  present  convnlsioDS,  delirium,  rigidity  or  retraction  of  the  neck, 
and  other  signs  of  a  meningeal  character.  In  searching  for  the  cause 
of  the  eclampsia  the  urine  should  be  esamined  if  practicable.  Rachitis 
and  debility  from  exhausting  disease  are  not  uncommon  causes  of 
spasms  (usually  tonic)  affecting  mainly  the  hands,  feet,  and  larynx 
(carpo-pedal  spasm,  laryngismus  stridulus).  Jacksonian  or  localized 
convulsions  affecting  one  extremity  may  be  an  early  symptom  of 
tumour  of  the  brain  or  infantile  hemiplegia.  Convulsions  recurring 
at  irregular  intervals  during  childhood,  without  obvious  caase,  are  in 
alt  probability  true  epilepsy. 

(6)  Tetanus  and  Strycbnine  Poisoning. — Tetanos  and  overdoses 
of  strychnine  each  give  rise  to  convulsions  or  spasms  of  the  tonio 
(tetanic  or  spinal)  type.  The  convulsions  due  to  these  two  different 
caases  may  bear  a  close  resemblance.  In  each  case  the  muscles  are 
tetanically  contracted,  the  body  may  be  curved  and  twisted  into 
various  postures  (emprosthotonus,  opisthotonus),  and  the  spasms 
occur  at  irregular  intervals,  with  more  or  less  muscular  rigidity  exist- 
ing between  the  seizures.  The  distinction  is  to  be  made  by  noting 
that  in  strychnine  poisoning  the  jaw  muscles  are  the  last  to  be 
involved  (perhaps  escaping  entirely),  there  is  little  if  any  rigidity 
between  the  paroxysms,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  history  of  the 
ingestion  of  the  poison.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tetanus  lockjaw  la 
the  earliest  well-marked  symptom,  the  muscles  remain  rigid  during 
the  interparoxysmal  periods,  and  there  is  a  history  of  an  injury, 
especially  a  punctured  or  lacerated  wound  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

Tetany  {q.  v.)  is  an  entirely  different  disease,  in  which  the  spasm 
and  peculiar  position  of  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  of  the 
hands,  together  with  the  altogether  different  history,  enable  its 
discrimination  from  tetanus. 
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THE  COLOUR  OP  TUB  SKIN 


SECTION  X 

CUTANEOUS   SURFACE 

The  cutaneoQB  surface  is  studied  in  general  with  reference  to  ita 
colour,  heat  and  moisture,  the  presence  of  a  rash  or  eruption,  of  cica- 
trices, BwellingB,  (edema,  and  varicoEities.  Abnormal  conditions  of 
the  joints  are  also  included.  It  is  advisable,  in  examining  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  to  inspect  also  the  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
month  and  the  conjuDotiva. 

I.  THE  COLOUR  OF  THE  SKIN 

The  effects  of  exposore  to  wind  and  veather,  as  seen  in  labourers, 
drivers,  railway  employees,  and  especially  in  seafaring  men,  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar.  The  tanned,  leathery,  fine-wrinkled  skin  will  in 
Buch  persons  hide  marked  changes  of  colour  unless  other  skin  or 
mucous  surfaces  are  examined.  Habitual  pallor  is  seen  in  persons 
living  an  indoor  life,  or  who  sleep  in  the  daytime  and  work  at  night. 
Allowing  for  the  foregoing  physiological  conditions,  the  colorations 
of  the  skin  which  occur  in  disease  are  as  follows : 

Pallor. — This  may  come  suddenly,  or  may  begin  insidiously  and 
progress  so  slowly  that  only  by  looking  back  over  months  or  years 
can  the  date  of  its  onset  be  determined.  In  general  it  must  be  due 
to  one  or  both  of  two  conditions :  first,  a  lessened  amount  of  blood 
in  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  caused  either  by  spasm  of  the  arterioles 
or  defective  action  of  the  heart ;  second,  by  blood  alterations — viz.,  a 
decreased  number  of  red  cells,  an  enormous  leucocytosie,  a  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin,  or  loss  in  the  total  amount  of  the 
blood  by  hemorrhage. 

(1)  Evanescent  pallor  may  be  caused  by  a  temporary  weakness  of 
the  heart's  action,  as  in  syncope,  rigours  or  chills,  nausea,  the  slighter 
degrees  of  shock,  and  the  arterial  spasm  of  certain  vasomotor 
neuroses. 

(3)  Sudden  and  more  or  less  permanent  paleness  is  seen  for  the 
most  part  in  large  and  rapid  hemorrhages,  and  in  cases  where  the 
heart  fails  abruptly.  Leaving  traumatism  out  of  consideration,  the 
first  diagnostic  symptom  of  internal  hemorrhage  [q.  v.)  may  be  a 
sudden  pallor,  to  be  soon  followed  by  associated  symptoms  and 
perhaps,  depending  on  its  source  and  within  a  varying  period,  by  a 
discharge  of  blood  from  an  oriiice  of  the  body. 

(3)  SlovHSoming  and  permanent  pallor  arises  from  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  number  of  red  cells  and  the  amount  of  hiemo- 
flobiu.     Such  alterations  may,  in  a  sense,  constitute  the  disease,  as 
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in  maladies  due  to  defects  in  the  hEematopoietic  or  blood-makings 
organs,  or  may  be  secondary  to  other  chronic  diseases,  as  in  taber- 
culosis.  The  pallor  is  often  modified  by  tints  which  are  somewhat 
characteristic  of  the  causative  disease,  but  in  themselves  are  of  little 
valae  except  as  corroborating  a  diagnosis  made  by  means  of  other 
signs  and  symptoms.  A  list  of  the  principal  diseases  attended  by 
slow  and  permanent  pallor,  either  antemic  or  circulatory,  is  appended : 
Cancer  (yellow  tint).  Hemorrhages  (slight  recurring). 

Chloro-autemia     (yellowish-green     Leuccetnia. 

tint).  Malarial  cachexia. 

Chronic  arsenical  poisoning.  Nephritis  (waxy  pallor). 

Chronic  febrile  diseases.  Pernicious  aniemia  (lemon-yellow 

Chronic  gastro-intestinal  disease.         tint). 
Chronic  lead  poisoning.  Pseado-leucsemia. 

Chronic  mercurial  poisoning.  Syphilis. 

Chronic  suppurations.  Tuberculosis. 

Heart  diseases   (especially  fatty 

heart,  mitral,  and  aortic  steno- 

Redness. — Unusual  redness  of  the  skin  depends  upon  the  over- 
filling of  the  cutaneous  capillaries — hypersemia.  It  may  be  physio- 
logical, as  in  those  of  a  fresh  and  florid  complexion,  in  blushing,  in 
the  general  redness  consequent  upon  a  warm  hath,  friction  of  the 
snrface,  and  exercise.  Long  exposure  to  heat,  cold,  and  moisture 
produces  a  purplish  redness  of  the  hands,  which  may  be  seen  typic- 
ally in  common  labourers  and  washerwomen.  The  hands  are  cold, 
and  pressure  with  the  point  of  the  finger  leaves  a  light-coloured  spot 
to  which  the  blood  very  gradually  returns,  showing  a  very  sluggish 
capillary  circulation.  Xevcrtheless,  this  condition  may  coexist  with 
perfect  health. 

Pathological  redness  may  be  either  diffused  or  localized. 

(1)  Diffused  redness  is  seen  in  many  fevers,  especially  in  children, 
because  of  their  particularly  free  capillary  circulation.  Full  doaes 
of  belladonna  or  hyoacyaraus  will  produce  general  hyperemia. 

(3)  Localized  redness  is  sometimes  characteristic,  as  in  the  bilat- 
eral flush  upon  the  cheeks  which  accompanies  excitement  or  fever  in 
the  phthisical,  the  redness  of  one  cheek  in  acute  pneumonia,  and 
the  unilateral  redness  of  the  face  which  attends  some  attacks  of 
migraine.  In  certain  cases  of  amemia  (chlorosis  rubra)  the  flushing 
of  the  face  is  so  marked  that  at  first  the  existence  of  a  deficiency  of 
haemoglobin  may  be  quite  unsuspected.  The  dusky  redness  of  the 
face  in  chronic  alcoholics  is  familiar,  and  in  obstructed  portal  cir- 
calation  there  may  be  limited  red  areas  on  the  nose  and  cheeks. 
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Cyanosis. — A  blue  or  pnrple  tiat  of  the  skin,  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  dark  venous,  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood  in  the 
capillariee,  ia  seen  in  many  diseases  and  conditions.  It  is  best  ob- 
aerred  in  the  finger  nails,  lips,  and  mucous  membranes,  because  of 
the  thinness  and  translucency  of  their  epithelial  covering.  If  the 
cyanosis  becomes  decided,  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  will  aasnme  a 
dusky,  leaden  tint.  The  causes  of  cyanosis  ma;  be  enumerated  under 
the  following  heads.  It  will  be  evident  that  more  than  one  cause 
may  be  present  in  a  given  ease. 

(1)  Conditions  which  Hinder  Ike  Admission  of  Air  to  the  Lungs. 
— Angina  Ludovici,  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth ;  glossitis ;  pharyngitis,  if  aoute  and  severe,  and  retropharyn- 
geal abscess  may  cause  cyanosia  by  producing  cedema  of  the  glottis  ; 
laryngismus  stridulus ;  spasmodic  croup ;  laryngitis  (acute  or  chronic) ; 
tuberculous  or  syphilitic  inflammation  of  larynx ;  diphtheria  of  larynx 
(membranous  croup),  trachea,  and  bronchi;  traumatism  of  larynx 
and  pharyus,  old  or  recent ;  foreign  bodies  in  the  upper  air  pas- 
sages; paralysis  of  dilators  of  larynx;  comprcBsion  of  trachea  or 
bronchi  from  aortic  anenrism,  goitre,  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  or 
tamoura  of  mediastinum ;  spasmodic  asthma ;  fibrinous  or  plastic 
bronchitis;  btilbar  paralysis  and  peripheral  neuritis,  by  causing 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration;  peritonitis,  by  causing  paral- 
ysis of  the  diaphragm ;  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  strychnine  poisoning  by 
causing  respiratory  spasm ;  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  intercostal  neural- 
gia, diaphragmatic  pleuriay,  pleurodynia,  and  peritonitis,  the  pain 
which  attends  these  diseases  preventing  the  full  and  free  action  of 
the  respiratory  muscles. 

(2)  Conditions  which  Lessen  the  Working  Breathing  Surface  of 
the  Lungs,  either  by  effusion  or  exudation  into  the  air  cells,  by 
alterations  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  air  cells,  or  by  direct 
compression  from  outside,  as  in  pneumonia  (all  varieties),  collapse 
of  luuga,  pulmonary  oadema,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  emphysema, 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  hydrothorax,  pneumothorax,  pericarditis  (with 
large  effusion),  thoracic  tumours,  and  large  abdominal  effusions  and 
tympanites,  by  pressing  up  the  diaphragm. 

(3)  Conditions  which  Interfere  with  the  Pulmonary  or  Systemic 
Circulation. — The  interference  may  be  with  one  or  both,  causing  a 
general  cyanosis.  There  may  be  also  a  limited  cyanosis  due  to  local- 
ized obstruction  of  the  venous  trunks  of  an  extremity  or  a  portion  of 
the  body.  The  circulation  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  is 
necessarily  obstructed  by  any  of  the  diseases  or  conditions  previously 
mentioned  (e.  g.,  pleurisy  with  effusion),  which  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  compress  the  lung,  because  the  capillaries  also  are  compressed 
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and  their  calibre  lessened  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  emphysema 
of  a  high  grade  and  in  pulmonary  tubercnioais  many  capillaries  are 
obliterated.  General  cjanoBie  is  also  prodnced  by  the  large  class  of 
valvular  and  degenerative  diseases  of  the  heart  when  compensation 
fails  and  the  heart  muscle  loses  power,  especially  when  the  right 
ventricle  becomes  dilated  and  is  nnable  to  clear  itself.  It  appears  in 
pericarditis  with  large  effusion,  or  when  mediastinal  tumours  press 
upon  the  superior  or  inferior  vena  cavn  at  their  entrances  to  the 
right  auricle. 

Local  cyanosis  is  caused  by  pressure  upon  large  reins  or  venous 
trunks,  thus  damming  the  venous  blood  back  upon  the  part  or  area 
drained  by  them — viz.,  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  or  brachial,  compres- 
sion of  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  ascites,  or  pressure  upon  any  vein 
by  indammatory  swellings  or  neoplasms. 

(4)  Cyanosis  may  be  Produced  by  Certain  Drugs  or  Poisons. — 
Examples  of  this  condition  occur  with  overdoses  of  the  coal-tar 
preparations  (antipyriue,  acetanilide),  with  drugs  which  depress  the 
respiratory  centres  (opium  and  its  preparations),  or  with  those  which 
cause  chemical  changes  in  the  blood  (hydrocyanic  acid,  chloride  of 
calcium). 

Jaundice  or  Icterus. — This  is  a  yellowish  coloration  of  the 
skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  fluids  of  the  body,  varying  in  intensity 
from  a  light  lemon-yellow  to  a  brownish-yellow  or  saffron  tint,  and 
caused  by  the  presence  of  bile  pigment  in  the  blood.  In  exceptional 
cases  it  is  a  dark-brown  or  greenish-black,  the  so-called  "black  jaun- 
dice." It  is  observed  first  and  best  in  the  conjunctiva  and  the  oral 
mucous  membrane,  and,  when  slight,  in  the  eyes  and  mouth  only. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  it  in  the  mucous  membranes,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  render  an  area  of  the  membrane  anaemic,  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers  or  by  a  glass  mounting  slide,  which  allows  the  yellow  ground 
tint  to  become  visible.  It  may  be  readily  seen  upon  the  andcr 
surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth. 

Sources  of  error  are  the  yellowish  tint  of  chloro-anEemia,  ma- 
lignant tumour,  malarial  cachexia,  renal  cirrhosis,  lead  poisoning, 
and  the  temporary  icterus  of  the  newborn ;  hut  mistakes  may  be 
avoided  by  noting  that  the  conjunctiva  retains  a  normal  colour.  In 
examining  the  eye,  the  presence  of  yellow  subconjunctival  fat  will 
not  deceive  the  careful  observer. 

In  studying  jaundice  we  may  consider  it  from  two  aspects — first, 
its  cause  or  origin ;  second,  its  severity. 

A.  Jaundice,  with  Reference  to  its  Origin,  may  be  either 
obstructive  or  toxamic. 
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(1)  Obatrnctire  Jaondlee. — In  this,  as  its  name  indicates,  there  is 
some  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  intes- 
tine, and  in  conBequence  it  is  absorbed  into  the  rootlets  of  the 
hepatic  vein  and  carried  into  the  general  circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  yellowish  akin  and  mucous  membranes  previ- 
ously described,  the  symptoms  of  the  obstructive  form  are  as  follows  : 
There  is  a  yellow  coloration  of  the  sweat  {rarely  of  the  saliva,  tears, 
and  milk)  and  of  the  sputum  if  pneumonia  coexists.  The  urine  is 
more  or  less  deeply  coloured  and  may  resemble  dark  beer.  As  no 
bile  enters  the  intestine,  the  stools  are  pasty,  fetid,  and  of  a  drab  or 
clay  colour.  The  clay-coloured  fssces  constitute  an  important  differ^ 
ential  point  between  obstructive  and  toxieinic  jaundice.  Constipa- 
tion is  usual,  but  diarrhoea  may  be  caused  by  excessive  putrefaction 
in  the  intestine.  Distressing  cutaneous  itching  or  pruritus  is  com- 
mon in  the  more  chronic  cases.  Furuncles,  urticaria,  xanthelasma, 
and  other  disei»es  of  the  skin  may  ensne.  In  chronic  cases  there 
may  be  red  patches  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  due  to  dilated  vessels, 
on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  the  blood  coagulates  very 
slowly,  giving  rise  to  obstinate  and  sometimes  fatal  hemorrhage  fol- 
lowing injury  or  operation.  Large  ecchymoses,  purpuric  spots,  and, 
although  rarely,  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes 
may  be  seen  in  chronic  cases.  The  pulse  is  usually  slow  (40  to 
20),  especially  in  catarrhal  jaundice;  and  the  respiration  slow,  10 
or  even  less  per  minute.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  depressed  and 
melancholy.  In  the  chronic  and  fatal  cases  the  patient  may  pass 
into  the  typhoid  state  {q.  v.),  or  there  may  be  a  sudden  onset  of  eon- 
vnlsions,  delirium,  or  coma — usually,  in  either  case,  followed  by 
death. 

The  causes  of  the  obstructive  form  are :  Oastro-diiodenal  catarrh ; 
catarrh  of  the  bile  ducts,  common,  large,  or  small,  with  swelling  of 
the  lining  membrane;  lodgment  of  gallstones  or  roundworms  in 
the  common  duct ;  pressure  on  or  closure  of  the  duet  by  tumour  of 
the  liver,  stomach,  kidney,  omentum,  and  especially  of  the  pancreas ; 
and  new  growths  or  cicatricial  tissue  affecting  the  duct  itself  so  as 
to  produce  stricture  or  obliteration  of  its  lumen.  In  rare  instances 
the  pressure  of  a  pregnant  uterus,  an  abdominal  aneurism,  or  a  large 
fiecal  accumulation  may  be  responsible  for  the  obstruction. 

(3)  Toxnmlc  Janndioe. — The  non-obstructive  form  of  jaundice 
depends  npon  the  presence  in  the  circulation  of  various  poisons 
which  destroy  the  red  cells  of  the  blood,  or  more  rarely  the  hepatic 
cells  as  well. 

The  symptoms  of  toxic  jaundice  may  be  very  slight.  The  yellow 
colour  may  be  slight  and  is  rarely  so  intense  as  in  obstructive  jann- 
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dice.  As  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the 
intestines,  the  fseces  not  only  ret&in  their  normal  colour,  but  because 
of  an  increased  flow  of  bile  (polycholia,  dne  to  the  destruction  of  the 
red  blood  cells)  may  he  darker  than  usual.  The  urine  "raay  be  deep- 
ened in  colour,  but  bile  pigment  is  absent  or  small  in  quantity,  and 
the  coloration  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  normal 
pigments  of  the  urine.  If  the  toxeemia  is  severe,  there  may  he  grave 
general  symptoms — coftee-ground  vomiting,  hemorrhages  into  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  high  tem- 
perature. Toxtemic  jaundice  is  never  chronic,  death  or  recovery 
taking  place  within  a  comparatively  short  period. 

The  causes  of  toxsemic  jaundice  are  the  toxines  or  venoms  produced 
by  living  organisms,  or  poisoning  by  certain  chemical  compounds. 
Consequently  this  variety  of  jaundice  is  met  with  as  a  consequence  of 
the  acute  infectious  diseases — viz.,  epidemic  influenza,  malaria  {inter- 
mittent and  remittent),  pnenmonia,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  yellow  fever,  relapsing  fever,  pytemia,  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  Weil's  disease ;  also  poisoning 
by  snake  venom,  antimony,  arsenic,  chloral  hydrate,  chloroform, 
copper,  ether,  mercury,  phosphorus  (especially),  potassium  chlorate, 
and  toluylendiamine. 

B.  Jaundice,  with  Reference  to  its  Severity,  may  be  either 
mild  {icterus  simplex)  or  severe  {icterus  gravis).  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  clinical  importance  to  determine  in  which  of  these  categories 
an  individual  case  belougs. 

(1)  Hild  Janndioe ;  Symptoms  and  CtawB.— Icterus  simplex  is  fre- 
quently ushered  in  by  nausea  or  vomiting,  which  may  last  only  for 
a  day  or  two,  with  malaise,  slight  fever,  some  headache,  clay-coloured 
stools,  slow  pulse,  and  slight  or  no  itching  of  the  skin,  although 
the  latter  may  be  much  stained.  This  mild  type  almost  always  arises 
from  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  common  duct,  the  swollen  mn- 
cosa  occluding  the  duct  and  preventing  the  bile  from  entering  the 
intestine.  It  is  usually  an  extension  of  a  gastro-duodenitia,  and 
recovery  is  the  rule  within  a  few  weeks.  A  mild  jaundice  may  or 
may  not  be  present  in  the  later  stages  of  certain  diseases  of  the  liver — 
viz.,  cirrhosis,  passive  congestion,  carcinoma,  syphilis,  amyloid  and 
fatty  liver,  and  echinococcus, 

(3)  Severe  Jaundice ;  Symptoms  and  Caases.— Icterus  gravts  may 
be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  The  symptoms  are  of  an  ominous 
character  as  compared  with  the  mild  form.  The  jaundice  is  associated 
with  delirium,  vomiting,  hemorrhages,  and  high  fever ;  or  the  dry 
tongue,  mental  confusion,  low  continued  fever,  and  profound  ady- 
namia of  the  typhoid  state.     This  severe  type  of  icterus  may  be  due  to 
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toxeemic  causes  (q.  v.),  or,  if  chronic  and  attended  with  emaciation,  to 
Bome  of  the  conditions  which  produce  more  or  less  permanent  and 
perhaps  irremediable  obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts — e.  g.,  an  impacted 
gallstone.  Jaundice  plus  hepatic  colic  or  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  may  signify  the  passage  or  lodgment  of  a  gallstone  or  a 
cancer  of  the  duodenum.  Jaundice  with  a  marked  cachexia  may  indi- 
cate carcinoma  of  the  liver ;  with  chills  and  fever,  hepatic  abscess ; 
with  ascites,  a  cirrhotic  liver  or  a  chronic  peritonitis. 

Bronzing- — Affecting  the  general  cutaneous  surface,  this  is  seen 
in  Addison's  disease  {g.  v.).  It  consists  of  a  brown  or  brownish-black 
discoloration,  not  dispelled  by  pressure,  most  marked  in  the  face 
and  hands  and  in  the  portions  of  the  body  which  normally  contain 
pigment.  It  occurs  also  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
ragina  as  discrete  brown  spots  of  varying  size.  The  nails,  cornea, 
and  conjunctiva  usually  escape.  The  bronzing  is  due  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  pigment  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
1)ranes. 

Other  conditions  may  present  an  abnormal  amount  of  pigmenta- 
tion, either  general  or  local.  Patchy  yellow  spots  may  appear,  usu- 
ally but  not  always,  on  the  forehead  and  face,  in  persons  who  suffer 
from  habitual  constipation  or  chronic  "biliousness";  dilatation  or 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  pregnancy  with  uterine  diseases ;  can- 
cer or  tuberculosis  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  the  peritoneum ;  diseases 
of  the  liver,  especially  cirrhosis  and  the  chronic  congestion  due  to 
cardiac  lesions ;  exophthalmic  goitre ;  severe  acne,  tinea  versicolor,  and 
following  syphilitic  eruptions.  General  and  deep  pigmentation,  from 
dirt  and  lice,  may  be  seen  in  tramps;  also,  but  rarely,  in  scleroderma 
and  melanotic  cancer. 

Gray  Skin-^This  has  been  observed  after  the  long-continued 
therapeutic  ingestion  of  silver  nitrate.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
ence of  minute  deposits  of  the  albuminate  of  the  metal  in  the  skin. 

II.  THE    HEAT  OF  THE   SKIN 

This  may  be  estimated  roughly  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the 
skin,  or  accurately  by  the  use  of  a  surface  thermometer.  The 
temperature  of  the  skin,  however,  is  not  an  index  of  the  internal 
temperature,  because  a  high  degree  of  fever  may  coexist  with  marked 
coldness  of  the  surface,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  malarial 
fever. 

(a)  Oeneral  coldness  of  the  surface  is  usually  associated  with  a 
poor  capillary  circulation,  the  blood  returning  slowly  to  a  spot  which 
has  been  rendered  aniemic  by  pressure.  It  occurs  in  all  chills  and 
xigours,  in  many  forms  of  general  cyanosis,  and  in  all  afebrile  diseases 
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attended  by  a  weak  or  failing  heart.  (S)  General  abnormal  keat  of 
the  Barface  may  and  usually  does  exist  in  all  fevers  and  diseases  at- 
tended with  decided  febrile  temperatures,  but,  as  stated,  this  is  by  do 
means  always  the  case. 

(c)  Local  coldness  of  the  surface  may  be  due  to  vasomotor  spasm, 
arterial  or  venous  thrombosis,  or  other  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
in  a  localized  area ;  {d)  local  keat,  to  infiammations  or  new  growths 
under  that  portion  of  the  skin  which  exhibits  the  increased  tem- 
perature. 

III.  THE    MOISTURE   OF  THE   SKIN 

The  amonnt  of  moisture  may  be  greatly  increased — hyperidrosis  ; 
or  entirely  absent — anidrosts. 

(«)  Hyperidrosia. — More  or  less  profuse  sweating  is  not  incom- 
patible with  fever,  as'  in  acute  rheumatism  and  other  diseases,  but 
occurs  more  frequently  when  the  temperature  is  normal  or  subnor- 
mal. In  geoeral,  hyperidroais  is  attendant  upon  debility  (as  in  cod- 
Talescence),  great  weakness  (as  in  collapse),  dyspuota,  infectious  and 
septic  conditions,  tuberculosis  (night  sweats),  severe  pain,  and  the 
use  of  diaphoretics. 

Partial  or  localized  sweating  is  an  occasional  event  in  connection 
with  certain  ailments.  Sweating  of  the  hands  or  the  feet  attends 
some  conditions  of  general  debility,  or  may  be  a  constitutional  pecul- 
iarity. Sweating  of  the  head  is  seen  in  nu^hitis ;  unilateral  or  one- 
sided sweating  of  the  head  or  face,  in  migraine,  neuralgia,  aud  other 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  suppurative  parotitis,  and  pressure 
on  the  sympathetic  by  a  thoracic  aneurism ;  unilateral  sweating  of 
the  body  (hemidrosis),  exceptionally  in  hemiplegia.  Partial  sweating 
is  usually  caused  by  deranged  innervation  of  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

(b)  Anidronis. — Diminution  or  absence  of  perspiration  is  observed 
iu  many  febrile  diseases,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  high  and 
prolonged.  It  accompanies  diseases  in  which  there  is  a  profuse  dis- 
charge of  fluid  from  the  bowels,  kidneys,  or  stomach.  If  the  skin  is 
stretched  or  altered  in  structure  so  that  the  cutaneous  circulation  is 
hindered,  as  in  general  dropsy  or  anasarca,  or  in  myxoedema,  anidro- 
sis  exists  as  a  direct  result. 

(c)  Alterations  in  Character. — In  rare  instances  alterations  in  the 
composition  or  colour  of  the  perspiration  are  noted.  In  uridrosis, 
occurring  with  diseases  in  which  the  action  of  the  kidneys  has  been 
impaired,  the  sweat  has  a  urinous  odour  and  deposits  white  scales  or 
crystals  of  urinary  solids  upon  the  skin.  Yellow  sweat,  from  the 
biliary  pigments,  may  be  present  in  severe  jaundice.  Bine,  brown, 
yellow,  or  red  sweat  (chromidrosis)  has  been  observed  in  hysteria. 
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Very  rarely  bloody  sweat  (hwmalidrosis),  a  capillary  hemorrhage  into 
the  sudoriparoas  glands  of  nervous  origin,  or  a  species  of  vicarious 
menstraation  (menidrosis),  occurs. 

In  the  consideration  of  sweating  as  a  symptom,  its  normal  in- 
crease, especially  in  warm  weather,  after  exercise,  hot  baths,  hot 
drinks,  and  strong  mental  emotion,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

IV.    RASH  OR  ERUPTION 

There  are  certain  morbid  appearances  or  lesions  of  the  skin  which 
are  of  importance,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  accompany,  or  indeed 
may  be  a  symptom  of,  some  disease  or  condition  affecting  the  body  as 
a  whole. 

The  cutaneous  lesions  possessing  general  diagnostic  significance 
are  as  follows : 

Cutaneous  or  Suicutaneous  Hemorrhages. — These  vary  in  size 
from  a  mere  point  to  3  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  and  occur 
most  abundantly  upon  the  lower  extremities.  Small  hemorrhagic 
spots  (petechite)  are  frequently  found  in  the  hair  follicles.  Larger 
hemorrhages  (ecchymoses)  are  diffuse.  If  recent,  their  colour  is 
dark  red,  but  as  absorption  progresses  this  tint  alters  to  a  reddish 
brown  or  dark  yellow.  Petechial,  ecchymotic,  and  pigmented  points 
or  areas  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  hypersemic  or  inflamma- 
tory redness  by  pressure  made  with  the  finger,  or  better  with  a  glass 
slide.  Under  pressure  a  hemorrhagic  spot  becomes  more  obvious 
because  of  the  surrounding  ansemia,  while  the  redness  of  hypenemia 
or  iufiammation  will  vanish. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  hemorrhages  into  or  beneath  the  skin 
depends  entirely  upon  the  symptom  group  in  which  they  are  found. 
They  may  be  infarctions,  dependent  upon  the  lodgment  of  septic 
emboli  in  the  smaller  arteries,  as  in  pyiemia ;  a  consequence  of  alter- 
ations in  the  blood,  as  in  pernicious  antemia;  an  accompaniment  of 
infectious  diseases,  as  in  typhus  fever ;  a  result  of  the  ingestion  of  cer- 
tain dmga,  as  in  mercurial  poisoning ;  an  effect  of  traumatism,  as  in 
contusions ;  or  of  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  return  flow  through 
the  veins,  local  or  general,  as  in  cyanosis ;  and,  flnally,  of  neurotic  or 
unknown  origin,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  the  various  forms  of 
arthritic  or  hemorrhagic  purpura.  In  all  cases  there  must  exist 
either  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  which  will  allow  it 
to  pass  through  the  uninjured  vessel  walls,  or  histological  changes  in 
the  vessel  walls  due  to  traumatic,  neurotic,  or  other  pathological 
causes,  which  render  them  abnormally  permeable. 

The  most  important  diagnostic  associations  are  with  fever,  as  in 
the  infectious  or  septic  diseases ;  with  fever  and  joint  pains,  as  in 
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peliosis  rheumatica ;  and  with  hemoTrhages  from  the  nose,  stomach, 
inteBtines,  and  other  mucous  surfaces,  as  in  purpura  hBemorrhagica. 

The  diseases  and  conditions  in  which  petechlte  and  ecchjmoses 
may  occur,  and  the  poisons  which  may  produce  them,  are  as  follows: 
Acute  exudative  erythema.  Sarcoma  (of  skin  and  bones). 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver.  Scarlatina. 

Anaemias  (especially  pemicioaa).      Scurvy. 
Cancer  (especially  later  stages,  of    Septicemia. 

stomach  and  liver).  Snake  venom  (poisoning  by). 

Cerebrospinal    meningitis    (epi-    Stigmata  (bleeding  points  in  hys- 


demic  variety). 
Convalescence  from  fever  (in  the 

legs). 
Cyanosis  (all  forms). 
Diphtheria. 

Epilepsy  (from  venous  stasia). 
Erytheuia  nodosum. 
Flea-bites  (in  debilitated  persons). 
Hemophilia. 
Henoch's  purpura. 
Hepatic  cirrhosis  (at  a  late  stage). 
Jaundice  (in  severe  forms). 
Measles  (if  severe). 
Myelitis  (acute  and  transverse). 
Old  age  (in  the  extremities). 
Poliosis  rheumatica   (Sch5nlein's 


Pertussis  (from  venous  stasia). 

Purpnra  hsamorrhagica. 

Purpura  simplex. 

Pyssmia. 

Benal  cirrhosis  (at  a  late  stage). 


teria). 

Tnbercnlosis  (with  extreme  debil- 
ity). 

Typhoid  fever. 

Typhus  fever. 

Ulcerative  (malignant)  endocar- 
ditis. 

Variola. 

Yellow  fever. 

Belladonna  (poisoning  or  idiosyn- 
crasy). 

Copaiba  (poisoning  or  idiosyn- 
craBy). 

Ergot  (poisoning  or  idiosyncrasy). 

Mercury  (poisoning  or  idiosyn- 
crasy). 

Phosphorus  (poisoning  or  idio- 
syncrasy). 

Potassium  iodide  (poisoning  or 
idiosyncrasy). 

Quinine  (poisoning  or  idiosyn- 
crasy). 


Herpes  Facialis. — These  are  small  vesicles  ("  cold  sores  ")  contain- 
ing a  clear  fluid,  grouped  npon  a  reddened  and  slightly  elevated  base. 
The  fluid  becomes  puriform,  and  in  a  few  days  the  lesion  dries  and 
scales  off.  They  are  not  attended  by  pain,  thus  differing  from  herpes 
zoster.  They  form  most  frequently  upon  the  lips  (herpes  laHalis), 
also  upon  the  nose,  cheeks,  or  ear,  and  may  appear  in  the  mouth. 
Herpes  facialis  is  associated  with  acute  catarrh  of  the  respiratory 
passages ;  ephemeral  fever  ;  pneumonia,  in  which  it  is  of  some  diag- 
nostic value ;  cerebro-spinal  fever,  in  which  it  may  be  quite  extensive ; 
and  with  the  rapidly  rising  temperatures  of  intermittent  fever  and 
pysemia. 
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Sudamina. — These  consist  of  small,  clear  yesicles,  appearing  in 
great  numbers  upon  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  upon  the 
trunk.  They  give  a  sensation  of  roughness  to  the  hand  as  it  is 
passed  over  the  akin,  and  with  a  good  light  the  minute  pearly  vesi- 
cles may  be  seen.  They  are  formed  after  a  prolonged  period  of  ani- 
droBiB  vhen  the  sweat  glands  begin  to  act.  The  dry  epidermis 
obstructs  the  flow  from  the  sweat  tubules,  each  vesicle  corresponding 
to  the  opening  of  a  sadoriparone  gland.  Their  diagnostic  valae  is 
nil. 

Erythematous  or  Infiammatory  Eruptions. — Erythema  is  an  in- 
flammatory hypenemia  of  the  skin,  either  simple  or  exudative ;  and, 
if  associated  with  or  replaced  by  more  active  infiammatory  processes, 
its  varieties  constitute  a  class  of  cutaneous  lesions  which  are  of  great 
value  in  medical  diagnosis,  because  they  are  essentia!  events  or  fre- 
quent accompaniments  of  many  serious  and  important,  usually  febrile 
and  infectious,  diseases.  There  are  certain  fevers  in  which  the  skin 
lesions  are  characteristic  (eruptive  fevers  or  exanthemata).  The 
diseases  accompanied  by  more  or  less  diffused  and  characteristic 
eruptions  are  as  follows : 


1 

Measles. 

Influenza  (rare). 

i 

Bubella. 

Miliary  fever(sweating  sickness) 

^ 

Scarlatina. 

Pytemia. 

1 

Varicella. 

Bela]>sing  fever. 

E4 

Variola. 

Septicemia. 

Cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Syphilis. 

Dengue. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Glanders  (acuteV 

Typhus  fever. 

Erj 

sipelas. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Drug  Eruptions- — The  possible  occurrence  of  erythematous  or 
other  eruptions  as  a  result  of  the  ingestion  of  overdoses  of  certain 
medicinal  substances,  or  of  individual  idiosyncrasy,  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  otherwise  a  mistaken  diagnosis  may  readily  be  made. 
The  drugs  which  may  cause  puzzling  rashes  or  eruptions  are :  Anti- 
pyrine,  arnica,  arsenic,  atropine,  belladonna,  cannabis  indica,  capsi- 
cum, carbolic  acid,  chloral,  copaiba,  copper,  cubebs,  croton  oil,  digi- 
talis, iodoform,  lead,  mercury,  morphine,  opium,  potassium  bromide, 
potassium  iodide,  quinine,  salicylates,  salicylic  acid,  santonin,  silver, 
sulphur,  tar,  and  tartar  emetic. 

Roseola. — Fugitive  roseolous  rashes  not  infrequently  initiate  the 
eruptive  fevers,  antedating  the  true  exanthem,  and  may  thus  cause 
confusion.  The  diseases  which  may  be  preceded  by  evanescent  rosy 
rashes  are  cholera,  diphtheria,  malaria,  measles,  scarlatina,  typhoid 
fever,  typhus  fever,  and  variola.     The  roseola  may  be  mistaken  for 
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a  beginning  measles,  rubella,  or  scarlet  fever.  It  may  also  follov 
childbed  and  surgical  operations. 

Urticaria. — Nettle  rash  may  exist  as  an  accompaniment  or  result 
of  certain  diseases,  and  the  ingestion  of  certain  poisons  and  articles 
of  food.  It  is  largely  of  neurotic  pathogeny.  It  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  following  diseases,  drugs,  and  foods :  Gerebro-epinal 
fever,  dengue,  gastro-intestinal  disorders  (especially),  hydatid  cysts 
(after  tapping),  malaria  (especially  in  children),  menstruation  (dis- 
orders of),  mental  emotion,  neurotic  oedema,  parasites  (intestinal), 
pulmonary  diseases  (bronchial  mucous  membranes),  purpura,  rheuma' 
tism,  typhoid  fever,  variola,  antipyrine,  quinine,  buckwheat  cakes, 
mineral  waters  (in  excess),  mushrooms,  oatmeal,  pastry,  pork,  shell- 
fish, and  strawberries  (especially). 

Furuncles  (boils)  and  carbuncles  are  apt  to  occur  in  connection 
with  diabetes  {q.  t).),  and  repeated  attacks  demand  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  mrine. 

V.  CICATRICES  OR  SCARS 

Whether  old  or  recent,  scars  may  possess  considerable  diagnostic 
value  as  indicative  of  previous  diseases  or  injuries,  thus  confirming 
or  suggesting  a  diagnosis  of  the  present  condition,  as  follows : 

(n)  Linear  scars,  Btri»,  or  linete  albicantes,  occur  from  over- 
stretching of  the  skin  and  consequent  separation  and  atrophy  of 
its  fibres,  in  obesity,  cedema,  pregnancy,  and  large  abdominal  tumours. 

(d)  Small  circular  pits  or  depressions,  especially  upon  the  face, 
are  significant  of  varicella  or  variola. 

{c)  Small  scars  upon  the  face  may  result  from  acne ;  upon  any 
part  of  the  body,  from  furuncles  or  carbuncles,  the  latter  especially 
upon  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

(d)  Scars  of  irregular  shape,  usually  depressed  and  adherent,  are 
due  to  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands,  and  are  seen 
significantly  in  the  location  of  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal 
glands.  They  may  also  he  a  consequence  of  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  bones.     Lupus  of  tuberculous  origin  leaves  large  fiat  scars. 

(e)  The  scars  of  syphilitic  ulceration  are  large  and  nearly  circular. 
Non-traumatic  scars,  if  single,  upon  the  forehead  or  the  legs,  iu  a 
person  below  middle  age,  are  usually  specific. 

(/)  Scars  upon  the  head  or  spine  or  over  important  peripheral 
nerves  may  throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  cerebral  symptoms,  or  dis- 
ease of  the  cord  and  spinal  nerves.  The  scars  which  may  result  from 
injuries  sustained  during  convulsions,  epileptic  or  other,  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

(£f)  Scars  of  little  importance  are  the  contracted  large  or  small 
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cicatrices  from  boms,  the  Bymmetrical  linear  scars  from  wet-cupping, 
and  the  multiple  minute  scara  of  pustulation  from  the  external  appli- 
cation of  croton  oil  and  tartar-emetic  ointment. 

VI.    DROPSY,  CEDCMA,  ANASARCA 

Dropsy  is  the  generic  term  indicating  an  accumulation  of  watery 
fluid  in  one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities,  or  a  diffusion  of  such  fluid 
through  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  hody  or  its  organs,  or  a  combination 
of  these  conditions.  (Edema  is  the  effusion  of  watery  fluid  into  the 
tissue  of  a  part.  Anasarca  is  a  subcutaneous  cedems  diffused  over 
the  body  at  large — general  cedema. 

(1)  Dropsy  of  Cavities. — Dropsies  involving  the  cavities  of  the 
body  have  received  particular  names.  Dropsy  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  ie  designated  as  ascites  or  hydroperitoneum;  joints,  hydrar- 
throsis ;  brain,  hydrocephalus ;  pleural  cavity,  hydrothorax ;  Fallopian 
tube,  hydrosalpinx;  pericardium,  hydropericardium ;  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  hydronephrosis ;  and  adnexa  of  the  testicle,  hydrocele.  Drop- 
sies of  cavities  (q.  v.)  are  considered  elsewhere. 

(2)  Recognition  of  (Edema. — The  existence  of  cedema  is  in  most 
cases  readily  perceived.  There  is  painless  swelling,  the  skin  is  pale, 
smooth,  and  shining,  and  if  pressure  is  made  with  the  point  of  the 
finger,  especially  over  a  bony  surface  (tibia,  malleolus),  pitting  will 
occur,  and  an  appreciable  time  will  elapse  before  the  depressed  skin 
regains  its  former  level.  The  part  is  apt  to  be  unduly  cool,  and  a 
serous  fluid  will  ooze  out  from  a  needle  puncture.  CEdema  is  to  be 
discriminated  from  subcutaneous  emphysema  by  the  fine  crackling 
produced  by  pressure  in  the  latter  condition ;  from  the  thickened 
skin  due  to  infiltration  of  mucin  in  myxtedema  (g.  v.)  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter  the  swelling  is  firm,  and  does  not  pit ;  from  phleg- 
monous infiammations,  by  the  lack  of  pain  and  redness;  from  local- 
ized overgrowths  of  connective  tissue,  which  are  hard,  and  do  not 
pit  on  pressure ;  and  from  scleroderma. 

(3)  Pathology  of  (Edema. — In  general,  tedema  is  directly  due  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  fluid  which  trans- 
udes from  the  capillaries  and  that  which  is  absorbed  and  carried 
away  by  the  lymphatics.  If  the  lymphatics  are  obstructed,  or  if 
from  any  cause  the  capillaries  become  abnormally  permeable  and 
nllow  more  fluid  to  escape  than  can  be  removed,  the  excess  of  fluid 
will  accumulate  in  the  conneotive-tissue  spaces  and  lymph  radicles. 
The  character  of  the  minute  changes  in  the  vessel  walls  which  allow 
free  transudation  of  serum  is  still  unsettled. 

(4)  CausaB  of  (Edema. — The  causes  and  varieties  of  dropsy  may  be 
classed  as  follows :  (a)  Venous  obstruction ;  (6)  toxfemic  or  hydrm- 
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mic  conditions  of  the  blood;  (c)  effect  of  inflammation  upon  the 
neighbouring  circulation ;  (d)  vasomotor  or  other  eauBes  belonging 
to  the  nervous  system;  (e)  lymphatic  obBtruotion;  and  (/)  idio- 
pathic or  essential  oedema,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  yet  undis- 
covered. 

Venous  Obstruction. — The  diseases  which  may  he  attended  by 
general  cpdema  are  those  which  tend  to  prevent  the  return  flow  of 
blood  to  the  nght  side  of  the  heart.  Here  belongs  the  rather  char- 
acteristic cedema  of  cardiac  origin  occurring  when  the  heart  muscle 
fails  from  valvular  defects  or  other  causes.  Cardiac  oedema  is  at 
first  localized  and  makes  its  appearance  primarily  in  the  feet,  whence 
it  may  extend  upward.  It  Is  most  marked  in  the  lower  extremities 
after  standing  or  walking  during  the  day,  and  lessens,  or  in  slight 
cases  disappears,  after  a  night's  recumbency.  When  extreme,  it  may 
involve  the  entire  body,  the  scrotum  or  labia  majora  being  enor- 
monsly  swollen,  and  effusion  taking  place  Into  the  closed  cavities  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen.  Under  such  conditions  cyanosis  is  usually 
present,  so  that  the  list  of  diseases  causing  cyanosis  by  venous  ob- 
struction (p.  77)  will  serve  also  for  those  which  produce  oedema  by 
venous  obstruction.  Local  mdema  may  be  caused  by  thrombosis  of 
or  pressure  npon  a  venous  trunk. 

ToxtBtnic  mdema,  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  poisons  circulating 
in  the  blood,  has  its  principal  exemplification  in  renal  dropsy.  In 
marked  cases  it  is  universal,  affecting  the  entire  body  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  disease.  Characteristically  it  begins  first  in 
the  face,  and  is  especially  obvious  around  and  under  the  eyes,  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  loose  areolar  tissue  in  this  locality,  thus  givinga 
puffy  and  swollen  aspect  to  the  countenance.  It  is  greatest  in  the 
morning,  after  hours  of  recumbency,  and  lessens  during  the  day  if  the 
patient  sits  or  stands.  In  aggravated  cases  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body  will  pit  on  pressure.  It  occurs  particularly  in  the  more  acute 
forms  of  nephritis,  such  as  those  which  constitute  a  sequel  of  scarla- 
tina or  a  complication  of  pregnancy. 

Hydrsemic  cedema,  caused  by  impoverished  blood,  is  observed  in 
all  the  ansemias,  usually  a  slight  or  moderate  oedema  of  the  feet  and 
ankles  after  standing  or  walking.  The  osdema  of  the  feet  and  ankles 
which  may  appear  toward  the  end  of  all  wasting  diseases,  and  in 
cachexial  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  convalescent  on  begin- 
ning to  sit  or  walk,  belongs  to  this  category. 

Collateral  (Edema. — This  appears  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  localized,  usually  suppurative,  inflammations, 
and  is  caused  partly  by  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics,  partly  by  over- 
distontion  of  the  capillaries  resulting  from  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
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point  of  inflammation.  This  form  of  aedema  may  be  of  considerable 
Bigni6caQce  to  the  internalist,  aa  in  the  cedema  of  the  thorax  indica- 
tive of  empyema,  or  of  the  right  hypochondriam  in  abecess  of  the 
liver. 

(d)  (Edema  of  Nervous  Origin.— This  is  seen  in  a  most  striking 
form  as  angioneurotic  oadema  {q.  v.),  a  singular  dteease  in  which 
cedematous  swellings  appear  and  disappear  at  brief  intervals  upon  the 
face  or  extremities.  Peripheral  multiple  neuritis  and  beri-beri  are 
other  examples  of  nervous  disease  associated  with  oedema,  but  in 
these  the  cedema  is  general.  The  "  blue  tedema  "  of  Charcot  is  hard, 
bluish,  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  lowered,  and  it  is  associated 
with  sensory  or  motor  distarbancea  of  hysterical  origin. 

(e)  Lymphcedema. — This  is  due  to  a  transudation  of  lymph  through 
the  walls  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  to  a  distention  of  the  lymph 
spaces  from  mechanical  obstruction.  It  is  usually  localized  or  con- 
fined to  a  single  limb.  It  has  for  its  cause  laceration  of  a  lymphatic 
trunk,  or  occlusion  of  such  a  vessel  by  external  pressure  or  internal 
obstruction,  e.  g,,  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  of  which  macrqmelia 
and  elephantiasis  are  results.  General  lymphcedema  sometimes 
occurs  in  lymphadenoma  or  Hodgkin's  disease.  This  form  of 
(edema  differs  from  htemic  (edema  in  that  the  (edematous  tissues 
are  much  harder,  inflexible  and  brawny,  and  lymph  oozes  from  the 
cut  surface. 

(/)  (Edema  not  due  to  a  discoverable  morbid  condition  is  not 
infrequent.  The  "  probationer's  feet "  of  the  training  school,  the 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles  after  long  marches  or  pedestrian 
trips,  and  the  so-called  essential  cedemas  of  children  belong  under 
this  heading. 

(5)  Topc^raphical  Occurrence  of  (Edema.— The  following 
.clinical  classification  of  oedema  is  useful.     Two  or  more  diseases  or 
conditions,  each  of  which  is  attended  by  (edema,  may  coexist — e.  g., 
cardiac  disease,  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  aniemia : 
A.  General  (Edema  or  Anasarca. 

1.  Beginning  at  the  feet  and  extending  npward — cardiac  weak- 


2.  Beginning  in  the  face  and  extending  downward — renal  dis- 

ease. 

3.  Attends  beri-beri  and  may  attend  multiple  peripheral  nen- 

ritis. 

4.  Attends  trichinosis,  first  over  affected  muscles,  then  becoming 

general.     Differs  from  previous  forms  by  the  absence  of 
swelling  in  scrotum  and  labia. 
6.  Lymphcedema  in  Hodgkin's  disease. 
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B.  (Edema  of  Upper  Half  of  Body. 

1 .  In  renal  dropsy,  early  etage. 

2.  Of  arms,  head,  and  neck,  in  thoracic  aneariBm,  large  double 

hydrothorax,  and  mediastinal  tumour  pressing  on  superioi' 
vena  cava  above  the  entrance  of  azygoa  veins. 

3.  Of  arms,  head,  neck,  and  thorai,  when  point  of  presBure  iB 

below  azygOB  veins. 

4.  Sudden  or  acute  osdema,  as  in  3,  is  due  only  to  the  very  rare 

rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the  superior  vena  cava. 
6.  (Edema  of  one  arm  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged 

lymphatic  glands  or  tumoura  upon  axillary  or  subclavian 

vein,  or  thrombosis  of  the  vein. 
0.  (Edema  of  Lower  Iliilf  of  Body. 
1.  Cardiac  dropsy,  early  stage. 

5.  With  ascites  in  hepatic  cirrhosis. 

3.  Pressure  upon  inferior  vena  cava  by  abdominal  tumours,  en- 
larged- liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  or  mesenteric  glands. 
4<  Chronic  malarial  poisoning  with  enlarged  liver  and  spleen. 

6.  (Edema,  usually  moderate  in  amount,  with  anemias,  cachesiie, 

wasting  diseases,  long-continued  slight  hemorrhages. 

6.  Long  standing  or  walking,  first  rising  in  convalescence,  some- 

times from  no  ascertainable  cause. 

7.  Qidema  of  one  leg,  from  thrombosis  of  femoral  vein,  paral- 

ysis, pressure  on  vein  by  tumour  of  groin  or  abdomen. 

8.  Lymphoedema. 

D.  Circumscribed,  usually  Single,  (Edematous  Swellings  {Collateral 
(Edema  attending  Local  Inflammations). 

I.  Over  precordial  apace  in  purulent  pericarditis, 

a.  Over  affected  side  in  empyema. 

3.  Over  mastoid  process  in  inflammation  of  mastoid  cells. 

i.  Over  parotid  gland  in  mumps  or  parotid  suppuration. 

6.  Over  deep-seated  muscular  abscesses,  especially  in  typhoid 
fever. 

6.  Over  right  hypochondriac  region  in  hepatic  abscess. 

7.  Over  region  of  appendix  in  some  cases  of  appendicitis. 

8.  Over  one  posterior  lumbar  region  in  perinephritic  abscess. 

9.  Associated  with  subcutaneous  infection  in  any  part  of  the 

body. 

E.  Circumseribed  Multiple  (Edematova  Swellings  {usually  acute,  dis- 
persed, and  more  or  less  transient). 

1.  Angioneurotic  cedema. 

2.  Purpuric  oedema. 

3.  Giant  urticaria. 
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VII.  CONDITION   OF  THE   VEINS 

Unusual  distention  or  overfilling  of  the  surface  veins,  and  perhaps 
of  the  jugular  veins,  may  be  observed.  Abnormal  venous  distention 
may  be  general  or  local,  and  is  frequently  preceded,  accompanied,  or 
followed  by  oedema  and  cyanosis.  (Edema,  if  marked,  may  hide  the 
overfilling  of  the  veins. 

The  diagnostic  indications  of  these  phenomena  are  as  follows: 

General  Venous  Bisiention.^C&ased  by  all  conditions  which  hin- 
der the  return  flow  of  venoua  blood  as  a  whole,  thus  embracing  many 
of  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary  lesions  which  are  responsible  for  the 
production  of  cyanosis  (q.  v.)  and  general  cedema  {q.  v.),  particularly 
when  the  right  ventricle  is  failing,  or  when  mitral  and  tricuspid  valv- 
ular defects  are  present.  Asthma  and  emphysema  lead  to  hyper- 
distention  by  interfering  with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  a  rare 
cause  is  pressure  upon  both  vense  cavse  by  mediastinal  growths.  It 
IB  seen  acutely  in  the  paroxysms  of  pertussis,  and  in  general  convul- 
sions. 

Localized  Venous  Distention. — Any  condition  which  hinders  the 
return  flow  through  a  venous  trunk  of  appreciable  size  will  cause  a 
localized  overfilling  of  the  smaller  veins  which  drain  through  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  veins  which  communicate  with  it  and  its  branches,  and 
constitute  a  collateral  circulation.  The  significant  localized  disten- 
tions are : 

1.  Of  jugular  veins  alone,  with  or  without  pulsation :  pressure  by 

mediastinal  tumour  or  thoracic  aneurism. 

2.  Of  veins  of  one  arm  :  thrombosis  of,  or  pressure  on,  axillary 

vein. 

3.  Of  veins  of  one  leg:  thrombosis  of,  or  pressure  on,  femoral 

vein. 
i.  Of  veins  of  both  legs  :  thrombosis  of,  or  pressure  on,  femoral 
veins  or  inferior  vena  cava  by  abdominal  or  pelvic  tumours, 
by  ascites,  or  other  pressure-producing  disease. 

5.  Of  superficial  veins  of  skull  between  ear  and  vertex  :  thrombo- 

sis of  longitudinal  sinus. 

6.  Of  single  small  veins  over  sternum :  mediastinal  tumour. 

7.  Of  superficial  abdominal  veins  (collateral  circulation) :  hepatic 

cirrhosis,  ascites,  enlarged  spleen,  or  other  abdominal  tu- 
mours or  thrombosis  causing  obstruction  to  the  portal  cir- 
culation. 
Venous  Pulsation  {q.  v.)  is  considered  elsewhere. 
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VIII.     EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  SKIN 

This  consists  in  the  presence  of  air  or  gases  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue.  At  first  glance  the  resulting  swelling  has  the  appear-' 
anee  of  oedema,  but  it  yields  lightly  and  readily  to  pressure,  and  does 
not  pit.  The  decisire  test  is  the  fine  crepitation  or  crackling  which 
is  perceived  by  the  palpating  finger,  resembling  that  produced  by 
pinching  an  inflated  normal  lung.  The  swelling  may  be  very  consid- 
erable, and,  like  cedenia,  it  is  most  nlarked  where  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  is  most  abundant  and  loosely  attached.  It  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  when  occurring  over  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  owing  to  the  obliteration  of  the  normal  depressions.  It  is  an 
infrequent  finding,  and  when  it  occurs  is  usually  confined  to  certain 
localities,  but  very  rarely  may  be  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  body.  The  source  of  the  air  or  gas  is  either  from  without, 
through  a  wound ;  from  within,  by  rupture,  traumatic  or  otherwise, 
of  an  air  or  gas-containing  organ ;  or  from  cellular  tissue  infected 
by  gas-producing  micro-organisms. 

The  topographical  occurrence  of  subcutaneous  emphysema,  and 
the  particular  lesions  causing  it,  exclusive  of  infections,  are  aa  follows : 

Face  and  Neck. — Wounds,  perhaps  of  insignificant  size,  of  the 
neck,  breast,  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  especially  those  involving 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  momh.  Perforation  or  rupture  of  the 
wsophagus  caused  by  traumatism,  ulceration,  or  cancer,  the  air  pass- 
ing to  the  external  surface  by  way  of  the  mediastinum. 

Neck  and  Thorax. — Rupture  of  larynx  or  trachea  by  ulceration  or 
traumatism,  allowing  air  to  enter  the  tissues.  Cavities  in  an  adher- 
ent lung,  rupturing  into  the  substance  of  th«  chest  walls,  and  subse- 
quent violent  cough  driving  air  into  the  tissues.  Rupture  of  air  cells 
from  greatly  increased  intrapnlmonary  air  pressure  (caused  by  the 
taking  of  a  deep  inspiration  and  the  subsequent  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary closure  of  the  glottis)  which  occurs  in  heavy  lifting,  the 
expulsive  efforts  of  labour,  playing  upon  wind  instruments  (lips  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  glottis),  crying,  shouting,  and  violent  cough, 
especially  in  pertussis.  If  pulmonary  emphysema  is  present,  it  pre- 
disposes to  this  accident.  From  the  ruptured  air  cells  the  air  passes 
under  the  visceral  pleura  or  through  the  interalveolar  tissue  into 
the  mediastinum  and  thence  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck. 
Wounds  of  the  lung  tissue  or  axilla  and  supraclavicular  spaces. 

Abdomen. — From  stomach  or  intestines,  after  adhesions  to  the 
abdominal  walls  have  been  formed,  and  rupture  has  occurred,  due  to 
ulceration  or  traumatism.  If  also  septic  material  from  the  digestive 
tract  passes   into  the   skin,  there  may  be  diffuse  inflammatory  or 
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necrotic  processes  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  associated  with  the 
presence  of  gas-producing  organisniB. 

Starting  from  any  point  of  entrance,  emphysema  may  spread  over 
wide  areas.  The  extent  of  its  diffusion  depends  either  upon  the 
aspiration  or  suction  force  of  the  tissacs  into  which  the  air  is  solicited, 
or  upon  the  degree  of  the  air  pressure  in  the  air-containing  riscus 
from  which  it  is  driven  into  the  areolar  spaces. 

IX.    CONDITION   OF  THE  JOINTS 

The  joints,  large  or  small,  may  present  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal in  comparative  size,  shape,  colour,  position,  or  mobility. 

Examination  of  the  Joints. — One  should  observe  if  the  joint  is 
swollen,  distorted,  or  reddened,  and  note  also  the  position  (extended, 
partly  fiezed)  in  which  it  is  preferably  kept  by  the  patient.  Try  pas- 
sive motion  to  determine  its  mobility,  and  the  presence  of  creaking 
or  grating  on  movement.  Palpate  the  joint  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  tender  or  hot ;  to  discover  irregularities  or  thickening  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones  forming  the  joint  or  the  edges  of  their  articular  sur- 
faces ;  to  determine,  by  trying  for  fluctuation,  if  the  joint  contains 
an  excess  of  fluid ;  and,  by  finding  bogginess  or  firm  bulging  along 
the  line  of  the  joint,  whether  the  synovial  membrane  is  thickened. 
Finally,  if  the  motion  of  the  joint  is  limited,  make  an  effort  to  decide 
whether  it  is  due  to  shortened  and  spastic  muscles  (contractures),  to 
anchylosis  (fibrous  or  bony),  or  to  changes  in  the  bone  (exostoses  and 
outgrowths)  by  which  the  joint  is  locked. 

Signifloance  of  Joint  ^^nptoms.— In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
the  nature  and  associations  of  the  joint  lesions  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined ;  in  others  the  differential  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult  and 
requires  a  most  careful  consideration  of  the  associated  signs  and 
symptoms,  as  well  as  of  the  character  of  the  local  articular  altera- 
tions.    The  latter  are  by  no  means  always  characteristic. 

Rheumatic  Fever.— First  one  joint  (usually  the  larger  first),  then 
another  becomes  swollen,  red,  and  tender.  Suddenness  of  onset, 
fever,  acid  sweats,  and  sudamina,  the  rapid  occurrence  of  ancemia, 
and  particularly  a  shifting  of  the  inflammation  from  one  joint  to 
another  are  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

Chronic  Rheumatism. — The  joints  are  painful  (especially  in  the 
morning),  stiff,  and  perhaps  slightly  swollen,  not  often  deformed. 
Fever  is  rarely  present  and  the  disease  is  essentially  chronic. 

Gout. — The  paroxysm  begins  suddenly.  The  proximal  joint  of 
the  great  toe  is  first  and  most  commonly  attacked,  then  the  ankle, 
knee,  and  small  joints  of  hand  and  wrist.  The  joint  is  excessively 
painful ;  the  skin  hot,  tense,  and  shining. 
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Art/iritis  Deformans. — In  young  peraons  many  jointa  are  involved, 
firtit  small,  then  large ;  in  older  patients  one  or  two  large  joints 
only  may  be  affected.  The  joints  may  be  only  slightly  painfnl. 
Owing  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  bones  and  articular  car- 
tilages, the  joints  become  extremely  deformed  and  there  ie  grating  or 
creaking  upon  movement.  This  disease,  above  all  others,  locks  the 
joints  in  a  more  or  less  fixed  position. 

Post-febrile  or  Secondary  and  Septic  Arthritis. — During  the  period 
of  convalescence  from  certain  of  the  specific  infections,  one  or  & 
number  of  joints  may  become  swollen,  tender,  and  contain  an  effu- 
sion which  may,  bat  does  not  often,  proceed  to  suppuration.  These 
are :  Oonorr!i(ea,  followed  by  rheumatism  (so  called),  usually  mon- 
articular, affecting  only  one  of  the  larger  joints  and  lasting  for 
months  or  years ;  scarlet  fever,  pain  and  swelling  of  multiple  joints 
resembling  rheumatic  fever ;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  which  is  fre- 
quently complicated  by  simultaneous  pain,  swelling,  and  effusion 
(serous  or  purulent)  of  many  joints;  smallpox,  \ciYai  swellings  dur- 
ing the  period  of  desquamation  ;  dengue,  attended  by  red,  swollen,  and 
painful  large  and  small  joints ;  pi/amia,  in  which  one  or  more  jointa 
may  become  inflamed,  with  rapid  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the 
joint ;  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  glanders.  Here  also  may  be 
mentioned  tlie  acute  arthritis  of  infants,  a  sudden  inflammation  of  a 
single  large  joint,  usually  the  hip  or  knee,  which  becomes  rapidly 
purulent ;  and  acute  osteomyelitis  (a  condition  which  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  much  less  fatal  ailment),  in  which  there  are  boring 
pain,  swelling,  and  tendemeas,  usually  of  one,  possibly  of  more  than 
one,  of  the  ends  or  epiphyses  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  larger  joints,  generally  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  in  the 
tihia,  and  attended  with  high  fever  and  serious  constitutional  dis- 
turbances. 

Diseases  of  the  Blood. — In  hcemophilia  there  may  be  joint  symp- 
toms resembling  those  of  acute  rheumatism,  affecting  mainly  the 
larger  articulations;  in  the  arthritic  forms  of  purpura  there  are 
multiple  joint  swellings;  and  in  scurvy  there  may  be  actual  or  ap- 
parent  arthritis. 

Diseases  of  the  J^'ervovs  System. — The  association  of  chorea  with 
multiple  arthritis,  probably  indeed  with  rheumatic  fever,  is  well 
known;  in  hysteria  one  of  the  joints  maybe  tender  and  rendered 
immovable  by  contracture,  giving  rise  in  some  instances  to  a  diffl- 
ciilt  diagnostic  problem;  and  there  may  be  multiple  arthritis  in 
acute  myelitis. 

In  locomotor  ataxia  and  syringomyelia  occur  the  curious  joint 
lesions  called  arthropathies.     One  or  more  joints,  usually  the  knee, 
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but  also  the  ankle  or  bip,  may  undergo  a  sudden,  perhaps  great 
swelling,  frequently  without  pain.  The  cartilages  and  bones  dis- 
integrate and  the  joint  may  be  thoroughly  disorganized  and  dislo- 
cated, the  resulting  changes  resembling  those  of  arthritis  deformans. 
The  joint  and  bone  changes  in  hypertrophic  pulmonary  osteo-arthrop- 
athy  may  also  be  claased  here. 

Mixcellaneoug  affections  are :  simple  acute  synovitis  with  effusion 
(traumatic,  rheumatic),  most  commonly  involving  the  knee  joint; 
tuberculosis  of  the  joints ;  and  the  osseous  changes  in  rachitis. 


SECTION  XI 
THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  BODY 

1.  Method  of  Taking  the  Tempebatd re.— Required  is  a  sea- 
soned clinical  thermometer,  with  an  error  of  not  more  than  ^  of  a 
degree.  Before  and  after  nsing,  it  should  be  washed  with  soap  and 
cold  water  and  an  occasional  cleansing  given  with  alcohol,  ether,  or 
chloroform.  In  case  of  contagious  disease  the  thermometer  should 
be  carefully  sterilized  by  soap  and  water,  alcohol,  and  an  hour's  soak- 
ing in  a  1 :  500  sublimate  solution.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a 
snpply  on  band,  bo  that  one  may  be  left  with  each  contagious  case,  to 
be  destroyed  or  sterilized  at  the  termination  of  the  disease.  Each 
time  before  using,  the  mercury  column  should  be  shaken  down  to  95°, 
in  order  that  subnormal  temperatures  may  not  escape  detection.  The 
thermometer  may  be  placed  in  the  mouth,  axilla,  rectum,  vagina,  or 
the  fold  of  the  groin.  The  temperature  of  the  urine  is  sometimes 
tested  in  a  male  snspected  of  malingering, 

(rt)  If  the  mouth  is  employed,  neither  a  very  hot  nor  a  very  cold 
drink  should  have  been  taken  for  half  an  hour  before.  The  ther- 
mometer should  then  be  slipped  under  the  tongue  to  one  side  and 
the  patient  cautioned  to  keep  the  lips  closed.  It  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  3,  and  if  accuracy  is  desired  for  5,  minutes.  The  special  1-minute 
thermometers  are  convenient,  but  very  easily  broken. 

(5)  If  the  patient  is  comatose,  dyspnoic,  can  not  breathe  through 
the  nose,  or  is  too  young  to  hold  the  thermometer  in  the  mouth,  the 
axilla  may  be  employed.  The  armpit  should  be  carefully  dried  and 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  placed  in  its  hollow.  The  arm  should 
then  be  brought  forward  over  the  chest,  the  elbow  touching  the 
thorax,  and  held  in  this  position  for  at  least  5,  and  if  accuracy  is 
desired  8,  minutes. 
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(c)  If  the  rectum  or  vagina  is  used,  the  thermometer  is  to  be 
oiled  and  introduced  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  The  rectum  must  be 
empty  of  fsecea.  The  temperature  may  be  taken  by  the  rectum  or 
vagina  in  unconscious  patients,  in  thoi^e  who  are  being  tubbed, 
in  all  cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is  required,  and  also  where 
there  is  doubt  as  to  a  recorded  reading  or  a  Buapicion  of  malingering. 

(d)  The  fold  of  the  groin  maybe  utilized  in  infants  or  plump 
perBons,  but  this  resort  ia  rarely  necessHry.  Very  seldom  is  it  requi- 
site to  take  the  temperature  of  the  urine.  If  done,  a  rapidly  acting 
thermometer  is  held  bo  that  the  stream  of  urine  impinges  upon  it 
during  the  act  of  micturition. 

(e)  The  surface  tmnperature  is  taken  by  a  self-registering  ther- 
mometer, the  base  of  which  has  been  flattened  or  coiled  so  as  to 
present  a  relatively  large  surface  for  contact  with  the  skin.  It  may 
be  held  in  place  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  perforated  elastic  strap  encir- 
cling the  part.  It  ia  better  to  use  two  instruments  simultaneously, 
one  applied  to  the  part  it  is  desired  to  test,  the  other  to  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  opposite  side,  allowing  them  to  remain  at 
least  5  minutes. 

3,  Frequency  of  Taking  and  Manner  of  Recording. — (a) 
Frequency. — In  ordinary  cases  the  temperature  should  be  taken  if 
possible  morning  and  night,  preferably  at  the  same  hour  each  day. 
In  hospital  practice  the  hours  usually  chosen  are  8  or  9  a.  m.,  and  5 
P.  jj.  to  8  p.  M.,  varying  somewhat  in  different  institutions.  If  in 
private  cases  a  professional  nurao  is  not  on  duty,  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  instruct  an  intelligent  member  of  the  family  in  the  use 
of  the  thermometer,  or  to  leave  one  with  directions  to  place  it  in  the 
mouth  or  axilla,  and  in  due  time  to  lay  it  carefully  aside  to  be  read 
by  the  physician  at  his  next  call.  If  not  really  necessary,  it  is  advis- 
able to  take  the  temperature  seldom  or  not  at  all,  because  of  the 
exaggerated  importance  which  the  laity  attach  to  a  slight  rise  or  fall. 

In  continued  fevers,  as  in  typhoid,  the  temperature  should  be 
taken  every  4  hours.  If  it  is  a  disease  in  which  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  rapid  and  great,  as  in  pyemia,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
take  it  hourly  or  every  2  or  3  hours.  If  a  chill  should  occur  in  any 
disease,  the  temperature  should  be  taken  during  its  continuance,  and 
again  1  hour  after  its  cessation,  as  otherwise  a  high  and  significant 
temperature  may  be  overlooked.  In  obscure  cnses  (e.  g,,  hidden 
tuberculosis  or  suppuration)  the  temperature  should  be  taken  suffi- 
ciently often  during  the  24  hours  to  show  any  possible  variation  from 
the  normal. 

(6)  Records  of  the  Temperature. — In  all  febrile  cases  of  conse- 
quence the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  should  be  noted  upon 
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a  clinic&l  chart,  because  of  the  self-evident  advantages  of  the  graphic 
method  of  record.     Personally  I  find  the  chart  illustrated  in  Chart  I 
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Chabt  L— Abortive  pnenmonia.  Dulnesa  snd  broncho- vesicular  roBpirgtior 
lower  lobe  on  April  8lh.  Upper  line,  teinpewtiiro ;  middle  lino,  pulse; 
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suitable  for  private  practice.  It  ib  a  disttDct  advantage  to  have 
spaces  for  the  date,  the  day  of  disease,  the  bowels,  and  the  urine. 
Notes  of  certain  events  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  pulse, 
respiration,  and  temperature — e.  g.,  chill,  hemorrhage,  cold  bath,  or 
the  admini  strati  on  of  digitalis — may  also  be  entered  upon  the  chart 
ia  order  to  show  their  correlation  in  a  more  striking  manner. 

Chart  I  is  arranged  for  A.  u.  and  p.  u.  takings,  and  Chart  XX,  by 
erasing  the  headings  and  ruling  vertical  lines,  for  4-honrly  taVinga. 
Any  chart  thus  may  be  adapted  to  any  number  of  daily  takings 
which  may  be  required.  It  is  also  practicable,  and  will  avoid  the 
multiplication  of  charts,  to  place  readings  taken  between  the  regular 
times  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  proper  time  spaces,  and  to  con- 
nect all  the  readings  by  lines  in  red  ink,  while  tlie  regular  A.  u. 
and  p.  M.  readings  alone  are  connected  by  lines  in  black  ink. 

3.  Normal  Tempeeatubes. — The  temperature  of  the  body  is 
registered  according  to  the  centigrade  scale,  or  by  that  of  Fahren- 
heit.    The  latter  is  used  in  this  book. 

To  convert  degrees  Fahrenheit  into  centigrade,  if  above  zero, 
subtract  32,  multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 

To  convert  degrees  centigrade  into  Fahrenheit,  if  above  zero, 
multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  33. 

It  is  seen  that  1°  C.  =  1.8°  F.,  and  1°  F.  =  J'  C. 

The  following  table  by  Stuart  is  useful  for  reference : 

COMPARISON  OF  TIIERMOMETRIC  SCALES 
Centigrade       Fahrenheit 


43° 

109.4° 

42- 

107.6° 

41' 

106.8° 

40° 

104° 

39" 

103.2° 

38° 

100.4° 

Normal  temperature,  37° 

98.6°  Normal  temperature. 

io" 

9(ii° 

35° 

95° 

34° 

93.2° 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  varies  within  narrow  limits. 
The  average  is  98.6°,  Any  temperature  from  97.2°  to  99.6°  may  be 
considered  to  be  within  proper  boundaries,  although  these  may  be 
exceeded  for  very  short  periods  under  certain  circumstances.  It  ia 
modified  somewhat  by  age,  the  temperature  of  the  newborn  infant  rang- 
ing from  99°  to  99.7° ;  while  between  60  and  70  years  of  age  it  may  vary 
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from  99.7"  down  to  97°.  Violent  exercise,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
will  raise  it  to  a  slight  extent.  Mental  exertion  or  excitement  is  also 
competent  to  raise  the  temperature  to  a  moderate  degree  (100.4°). 
The  temperature  of  the  air  exercises  little  influence  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body.    In  very  hot  weather  it  may  be  99.5°. 

The  most  important  normal  variation  is  that  which  occurs  diur- 
nally.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  temperature  is  highest 
between  5  p.  m,  and  8  p.  m.,  and  lowest  between  2  a.  m.  and  6  A.  u. 
The  diSerence  between  the  highest  and  lowest  points  is  about  1.8°, 
although  exceptionally  it  may  amount  to  3.6°.  The  influence  of  this 
rhythmical  change  of  temperature  is  seen  in  many  fevers.  In  those 
who  work  by  night  and  sleep  by  day  this  type  is  reversed.  The  tem- 
perature may  rise  .4°  after  a  meal,  the  so-called  "  fever  of  digestion." 
The  readings  of  the  thermometer  difler  somewhat  according  to  the 
cavities  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  ascertained,  is  103.2°. 

TABLE  OP  NORMAL  TEMPERATURES 


;m«.„„™,.. 

Hi.<m>.m. 

Normal  (thirty  years  of  age) 

1  F»hr.      0«nt. 
i  98. 6'     37' 
.  tin  A"     37.4° 
'  88.3°    3«.8° 

Fohr. 

07.2' 

98° 

97' 

98.6° 

98.6° 

98° 

86.3" 

37.3° 
36. r 
37' 
37° 
86. 7° 

Fahr,  Cent. 
89. .1°     37.5° 

Old  age  (sixty  to  eighty  years)  .... 
Exercise  (severe,  in  warm  weather). 

99.7°    37.6'' 
100.4'    38' 

Op  Cavities  or  Fluids 

Axilla 98.«°(37'C.).  Mouth 08.6°  (37'"  C). 

Urine 98.6°(87°C.).  Rectum 100.4°  (38°  C). 

Vagina 100.8°  (38.3°  C). 

The  normal  surface  temperature  of  the  head  (Gray)  is,  for  the  left 
side,  an  average  of  93.8° ;  for  the  right,  92.9°.  The  average  temper- 
ature of  the  thoracic  walls  is  96.8° ;  of  the  abdominal  walls,  95.9°. 

4.  Abnormal  Temperatures. — Heat  production  (thermogenesiK) 
depends  upon  the  destructive  metabolisms,  mainly  processes  of  oxi- 
dation, which  are  constantly  going  on  throughout  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  skeletal  muscles  and  the  glands,  especially  the  liver,  con- 
Btitnte  the  chief  seats  of  heat  production. 

Heat  dissipation  (tkermolffsis)  takes  place  mainly  through  the 
expired  air,  and  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  evaporation  from  the 
skin.     As  from  77  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  loss  passes  off 
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from  the  cutaneous  surface,  the  skin  must  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  beat  dissipation. 

As  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  varies  within  such  narrow 
limits,  there  must  be  some  means  of  regulating  the  relative  amounts 
of  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation,  tu  order  that  they  may 
balance  each  other  with  exactness,  and  under  widely  differing  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  quite  certain  that  a  heat-regulating  (Ikemtolaxtr.) 
mechanism  exists  as  a  part  of  the  nervous  system,  although  the 
mode  of  operation  and  location  of  the  heat  centres,  and  the  nerve 
paths  through  which  the  work  is  accomplished,  are  ae  yet  uncer- 
tain, experimental  work  upon  this  point  not  ha>'ing  given  decisive 
results. 

The  abnormal  temperatures  are  those  which  are  over-normal,  (A) 
fever ;  and  under-normal,  (B)  subnormal  temperature. 

(A)  FEVER 

A  condition  indicated  by  a  marked  and  more  than  transient  rise 
of  temperature  implies  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  relation  between 
heat  production  and  heat  dissipation,  from  causes  acting  upon  one 
or  the  other,  or  upon  the  heat-regulating  mechanism.  Heat  produc- 
tion in  fever  is  largely  increased,  because  of  the  more  rapid  destruc- 
tive processes  which  take  place  in  the  body,  as  evidenced  by  the 
larger  amounts  of  urea  and  carbon  dioxide  which  are  excreted,  and 
the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  consumed.  But  increased 
formation  of  heat  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  rise  of 
temperature,  as  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  heat  loss  can  readily 
dispose  of  a  large  excess.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  assume  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  thermotaxic  mechanism,  and  this  perturbation  of 
heat  regulation  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  element  in  the 
production  of  fever  heat.  Fever  is  a  complex  process  or  condition 
of  which  the  presence  of  an  elevated  temperature  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  practical  indication. 

Clinically  all  cases  of  fever  are  attended  by  certain  symptoms  in 
common,  due  partly  to  increased  tissue  changes,  partly  to  the  in- 
creased heat  of  the  body,  and  partly  to  functional  disturbances  of 
certain  organs.  Besides  the  abnormal  rise  of  temperature,  these 
symptoms  are :  ill  feeling,  or  malaise ;  sleeplessness ;  thirst ;  loss  of 
appetite;  mental  disturbance,  amounting  possibly  to  delirium;  in- 
creased frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration ;  lessened  amount  of  urine, 
with  increase  in  urinary  solids,  especially  urea ;  usually  headache 
and  backache;  and,  if  the  fever  is  long-continued,  general  wasting 
of  the  body.  There  is  also  apt  to  be  constipation,  and  a  chill  may 
initiate  or  accompany  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature. 
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The  symptoms  accompanying  fever  exhibit  considerable  v&riationB 
in  severity  according  to  the  character  and  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
the  duration  and  height  of  the  pathological  temperatnre.  There  is 
also  a  diSerencfi  in  the  staying  power  of  individuals,  more  easily 
recognised  than  esplained,  vhich  with  equal  temperatures  and  appar- 
ently similar  causes  will  allow  one  to  continue  about  his  daily  work 
with  slight  subjective  symptoms  and  send  another  to  bed  in  »  con- 
dition of  extreme  weakness  and  discomfort.  The  malaise  may  be 
slight  or  marked.  Thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth,  together  with 
anorexia,  epigastric  discomfort  on  taking  food,  and  constipation,  are 
due  to  the  partial  or  almost  entire  suppression  of  the  secretion  of 
the  salivary,  gastric,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  fluids.  Indeed,  the 
total  fluids  of  the  body  are  diminished  in  quantity,  the  urino  is 
scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  the  solid  tissues  waste  away  because 
of  the  great  activity  of  retrograde  metamorphosis.  The  pulse,  as  a 
rale,  is  abnormally  frequent,  rising  10  beats  for  each  degree  of  fever ; 
bat  there  are  some  exceptions.  Typhoid  fever,  meningitis,  and  pneu- 
monia may  present  a  high  temperature,  and  yet  the  pulse  be  but 
slightly  accelerated ;  while  in  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  perito- 
nitis, the  pulse  may  be  very  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  fever.  The 
respiration  follows  a  similar  rule,  increasing  2  per  minute  to  each 
degree  of  fever,  and  also  has  it«  exceptions.  The  variations  in  pulse 
and  respiration  are  doubtless  due  either  to  the  effect  of  overheated 
blood  or  to  the  action  of  toxines  upon  the  centres  in  the  medulla.  A 
third  factor  which  may  cause  an  unduly  rapid  pulse  rate  is  the  de- 
generation of  the  cardiac  muscle  which  in  some  cases  occurs  toward 
the  close  of  a  long-continued  fever.  Backache,  headache,  and  aching 
of  the  limbs  are  nearly  always  present,  but  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  their  severity.  As  a  rule,  they  are  most  marked  at  the  begin- 
ning, and,  as  in  some  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  may  possess 
distinct  diagnostic  value  because  of  their  prominence  as  symptoms. 
The  headache  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  backache  of  variola  are  exam- 
ples. The  mental  disturbances  of  fever  may  be  manifested  by  an 
increased  activity  of  the  mind,  passing  into  active  delirium  ;  or  by 
mental  torpor,  deepening  into  a  low  muttering  delirium.  The  degree 
or  character  of  the  delirium  or  mental  disturbance  does  not  appear 
to  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  temperature,  bnt  rather  upon  tlie 
nature  and  amount  of  the  toxines  circulating  in  the  blood  and  their 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  Personal  idiosyncrasy  and  age 
modify  the  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  delirium.  Children,  when 
suffering  from  fever,  are  especially  prone  to  it,  and  some  adults  re- 
semble children  in  tliis  respect.  Fever  temperatures  are  classified 
according  to  (1)  height  and  (2)  type. 
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(1)  Terminology  of  Fever  aoeording  to  Helg'ht.— This  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  somewhat  modified  from  those  of  Wunderlich 
and  Finlayson.  The  figures  of  the  two  scales  in  this  table  do  not 
exactly  correapond,  except  for  those  of  normal  temperature : 


Normal  temperatura... 
Sub(ebril«  temperature 

Slight  fever 

Moderate  fever ■] 


Morning. 

Evening. 

•"'>■'"" ISS' 

Hyperpyrexia,  above 


Some  astoaishingly  high  temperatures  have  been  reported,  so 
high  that  it  taxes  credulity  to  receive  them  as  acknowledged  facts.  A 
temperature  of  122°  is  within  the  bounds  of  belief,  but  temperatures 
of  151°  and  228°,  the  latter  16  degrees  over  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  must,  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  in  the  observations  and  the 
excellent  repute  of  the  observers,  be  classified  with  the  tricks  of  the 
prestidigitateur,  as  impossibilities  apparently  accomplished  by  means 
unknown  to  the  observer. 

In  almost  all  forms  of  fevers  the  temperature  is  apt  to  be  lower 
in  the  morning,  the  reminsion,  and  higher  in  the  evening,  the  eeacer- 
bation.  In  exceptional  cases  the  morning  temperature  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  evening.  It  is  spoken  of  as  inversion,  or  the  inverse 
type  of  fever. 

(2)  Termiiiolo^  of  Fever  with  Respect  to  its  Type  —This  depends 
upon  its  duration  and  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  daily  readings  of  the  thermometer,  as  follows : 

1.  Continued  Fever,  in  which  the  temperatures  are  usually  high, 
and  the  daily  diflferencea  do  not  exceed  2°  {see  Chart  II,  A). 

2.  Remittent  Fever,  in  which  the  daily  difference  exceeds  2°,  bnt 
the  minimum  temperature  is  above  the  normal  limit  (Chart  II,  B). 

3.  Intermittent  Fever,  in  which  at  least  once  in  the  24  hours 
the  maximum  is  very  high,  and  the  lowest  temperature  is  normal  or 
subnormal  (Charts  II,  C  and  III,  A). 

The  terms  intermittent  and  remittent  have  by  custom  acquired 
a  special  meaning,  as  indicating  certain  forms  of  malarial  fever.  In 
this  connection  reference  is  had  to  the  type  and  not  to  the  canse  of 
fever,  which  is  said  to  be  quotidian  when  the  rise  and  subsequent 
fall  to  normal  occurs  once  every  day ;  tertian,  when  it  occurs  every 
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other  day,  having  one  day  free  from  fever  in  between ;  and  quartan, 
when  two  days  of  freedom  from  fever  elapse. 

If  two  paroxysms,  or  rises  and  falls,  occur  in  one  day,  they  are 
spoken  of,  according  to  the  interval  of  apyrexia,  or  freedom  from 


Cb*bt  II— Typos  of  fever.    Continued,  remittent,  and  the  quotidian  sod  tertian  types  of 
intermittent. 

fever,  as  double  quotidian,  donble  tertian,  or  double  quartan.  A  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  life  history  (g.  v.)  of  the  Hcsmaiozoon  malaria 
(Laveran)  has  modified  somewhat  the  original  meaning  of  these  terms. 


Chakt  ni.— Types  of  fever.    lotermittent,  quartan  type  ;  aljio  bectio  and  suppurative  fever. 

4.  Recurring  fever,  a  return  or  recrudescence  of  a  febrile  move- 
ment after  several  days  of  apyresia. 

5-  Irregular  fever,  m  which  the  temperatures  are  very  irregular — 
sometimes  high,  sometimes  low.  There  is  no  regular  daily  differ- 
ence, and  the  highest  or  lowest  point  may  be  reached  at  any  hour  of 
the  twenty-four.     It  is  essentially  atypical. 
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It  is  necessar;  to  1>ear  in  mind  that  any  one  of  these  types  may 
reBolve  itself  into  any  other  one,  according  to  the  nature,  cause,  or 
complications  of  the  disease  which  it  accompanies.  A  remittent  may 
be  merged  into  the  continued  type,  and  the  continued  type  terminate 
as  an  intermittent.  NcTerthelcss,  certain  diseaeea  are  characterized 
by  certain  types  of  foTer  with  sufficient  frequency  to  give  the  recog- 
nition of  the  type  a  distinct  and  sometimes  great  diagnostic  value, 
and  the  absence  of  the  type  may  be  an  important  negative  symptom. 

(3)  Manner  of  Invasion,  Course,  and  Tenninatlon  of  Fever.— The 
invasion  or  beginning  of  fever  may  be  {a)  sudden  or  (i)  gradual. 

(a)  Sudden  Invasion. — The  temperature  rises  to  as  high  a  point 
in  the  first  3  or  3  hours  as  it  subsequently  attains  during  the  coarse 
of  the  disease.  A  rapid  rise  to  a  considerable  height  is  attended  by 
chill,  coldness,  chattering  teeth,  and  a  more  or  less  violent  shaking 
of  the  body.  The  surface  is  pale,  the  skin  cool  and  shrunken,  the 
lips  and  finger  nails  are  blue.  If  the  thermometer  be  placed  in  the 
mouth  or  rectum,  it  may  indicate  a  high  degree  of  fever,  the  coldness 
of  the  surface  being  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  peripheral  arteri- 
oles, which  prevents  the  heated  blood  of  the  interior  from  coming  to 
the  surface.  As  the  contraction  relaxes  the  chill  ends,  and  the  skin 
becomes  abnormally  hot  by  the  restoration  of  the  cutaneous  circu- 
lation. 

(b)  SUw  Invasion. — On  the  other  hand,  the  invasion  may  be  slow 
and  gradual,  the  febrile  movement  requiring  several  days  to  reach  its 
ultimate  height.  There  may  be  chilliness,  but  the  decided  rigour  of 
the  rapid  rise  is  absent. 

The  termination  or  defervescence  of  fever  also  may  be  {a)  sudden 
or  (5)  gradual. 

(a)  If  the  fever  ends  by  a  sudden  drop  of  the  temperature  to  or 
below  the  normal,  the  termination  is  by  crisis,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  profuse  sweating  and  an  increased  flow  of  urine. 

(A)  If  the  decline  of  the  fever  is  slow  and  gradual,  several  days 
elapsing  before  the  temperature  reaches  normal,  the  termination  ia 
by  li/sis. 

Course. — Certain  fevers,  usually  continued  or  remittent,  possibly 
recurrent  in  type,  pursue  a  sufficiently  definite  general  course  to  per- 
mit a  division  of  the  fever  into  three  periods.  The  first  period,  called 
variously  the  initial  stage,  initial  period,  stadivm  incremen/i,  is  that 
during  which  the  temperature  is  rising,  rapidly  or  slowly.  The 
second  or  middle  period,  the  acme,  faftigivm,  stadium  fastigii,  is 
characterized  by  a  high  and  continuous  temperature  with  but  slight 
daily  difierences  between  the  maximum  and  minimum.  The  third 
and  final  period,  during  which  the  temperature  is  descending  rapidly 
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or  slowly  to  the  normal,  ie  termed  the  de/ervencence  or  stadium  decre- 
menti.  It  is  obvious  that  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  middle  period 
one  only,  acme,  is  appropriate  to  the  intermittent  type  of  fever, 
becanse  of  the  usually  brief  duration  of  the  latter. 

Pathological  temperatures  include,  besides  febrile  disturbances, 
subnormal  temperatures.  A  temperature  below  97.3°  is  subnormal, 
and  95°  is  the  temperature  of  collapse.  The  lowest  reported  record 
is  71.8°. 

(4)  DiagnoBtio  Indications  from  tbe  Temperature.— Changes  in  the 
temperature  are  much  more  easily  produced  when  it  is  already  abnor- 
nial.  Consequently,  if  fever  exists,  agencies  which  in  health  wouJd 
cause  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  temperature  will  give  rise  to 
marked  oscillations  in  the  fever  cnrve.  Indeed,  without  appreci- 
able cause  it  rarely  remains  stationary,  but  varies  to  a  greater  or 
l^B  extent  every  hour  and  every  day.  If  hourly  observationa  are 
made  for  24  hours  in  almost  any  case  of  pyrexia  many  irregularities 
will  be  revealed  which  can  not  be  explained  by  past  events  or  future 
developments.  Nevertheless,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  any  decided  or  unexpected  variation,  as  such 
changes  may  possess  an  important  diagnostic  or  prognostic  value. 

Putting  aside  for  tbe  present  the  variations  due  to  disease,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  an  increase  in  the  fever  may  be  due  to  mental 
excitement,  pain,  an  excessive  amount  of  clothing,  an  overheated 
room,  and  the  ingestion  of  food.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unusually 
cool  room,  cold  sponging,  and  the  cold  tub  are  fever-reducing  agents. 
If  a  alow  loss  of  blood  occurs,  as  when  menstruation  takes  place  dur- 
ing fever,  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  some  extent,  and  a  large, 
sudden  hemorrhage  may  cause  a  drop  even  below  the  normal. 

Causes  of  Fever. — The  ascertained  presence  of  fever  is  capable  of 
a  wide  range  of  interpretation,  because  of  the  large  number  of  condi- 
tions and  diseases  of  which  it  is  a  symptom  or  concomitant.  Its  exist- 
ence requires  a  careful  search  for  its  cause,  and  one  shonld  not  rest 
contented  nntU  he  has  found  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  pres- 
ence or  has  exhausted  his  diagnostic  resources.  In  general,  fever  is 
caused  by  or  attends : 

(a)  All  infiammations,  acute  or  subacute,  the  great  majority  of 
which  are  recognised  as  being  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
pyogenic  micro-organisms  in  the  inflamed  area,  whence  toxic  material 
enters  the  general  circulation. 

(d)  All  infectious  diseases  due  to  specific  micro-organisms  and 
their  products,  whether  attended  or  not  by  local  inflammatory  lesions. 

(c)  Certain  toxamias  resulting  from  the  ingestion  of  poisonous 
material,  or  absorption  of  putrefactive  products  from  the  digestive 
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tube,  or  the  formatioo  of  tosic  material  in  the  glands  or  tissues  of 
the  body. 

{d)  Some  non-toxic  dueases  or  conditions  of  the  nervous  syslem 
in  wliich  the  normal  working  of  the  heat-regulating  nkechanism  is 
interfered  with  by  direct  or  reflex  causes. 

DlagnoBtie  Classifloation  of  Fever. — It  ia  obvious  that  an  attempt 
to  catalogue  the  special  diseases  or  conditions  attended  by  pyrexia  ih 
impracticable,  but  clinically  one  may  classify  fever  according  to  the 
diagnostic  indications  of  its  manner  of  invasion  and  termination,  its 
course,  type,  and  variations  as  follows : 

(o)  Sudden  Invasion.— A  rapid  rise  to  a  high  point  (Chart  IV 
characterizeB  erysipelas,  gastro-intestinal  disease  in  children,  mid- 
dle-ear or  mastoid  inflammation,  malaria,  osteo-myelitis,  pneumo- 
nia, scarlet  fever,  tonailitis  (lacunar),  and  all  conditions  in  which 
large  quantities  of  fever-producing  ptomaines  rapidly  enter  the  cir- 
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in  children. 
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Chart  IV.— DIagiicwtiu  iiitlicucioos  to  W  derived  from  »  fnidito  invuiion  orTever.    Ko.  1, 

culation.  There  is  apt  to  bo  a  chill  in  the  adult,  and  in  children 
perhaps  a  convulsion.  The  initial  outbreak  of  fever  occurring  in  the 
diseases  classified  later  under  the  intermittent  type  might  also  be 
included  here. 

(b)  Gradual  Invasion. — A  gradual  rise  of  temperature  (Chart 
V)  attends  the  great  majority  of  febrile  diseases,  except  as  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  paragraph.  Typhoid  fever  is  the  typical 
fever  of  slow  invasion,  requiring  a  week  or  more  to  reach  the  height 
it  will  ultimately  attain. 

(c)  Crisis. — The  fevers  which  terminate  by  a  sudden  fall  of  tem- 
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peratare  (Chart  VIII)  to  or  below  the  normal  point  are  erysipelas, 
meaeles,  lobar  pneumonia,  relapsing  fever,  and  typhus  fever.  The 
crisis  or  rapid  defervescence  is   usually  accompanied  by  sweating. 
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increased  flow  of  urine,  and  improvement  in  the  pulge  rate  and 
respiration.  Occasionally  a  "  paeudo-erisis  "  occurs  from  1  to  3  days 
before  the  true  crisis,  the  temperature  falling  rapidly  toward  the 
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Chart  VI. — DingnoBtic  Bigiiiflounce  of  a  gruilual  leniiinatioQ  of  fevor. 

normal  point,  but  soon  rising  to  or  above  the  previous  average.     It 
is  especially  liable  to  be  seen  in  pneumonia.    The  diagnostic  import 
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of  other  sudden  falls  of  temperature  will  be  considered  in  the  subse- 
quent paragraph  on  the  continued  type  of  fever. 

(d)  Lysis. — A  slow  defervescence  or  subsidence  of  the  elevated 
temperature  is  encountered  in  the  majority  of  febrile  diseases  (Chart 
VI).  It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  pyrexial  illnesses  which 
customftrily  end  by  crisis  may,  by  reason  of  complieationB  or  other 
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disturbing  causes,  terminate  by  lysis.  The  diseases  wliich  invariably 
and  characteristically  end  by  lysis  are  acute  rheamatism,  broncho- 
pneumoaia,  pleurisy,  and  typhoid  fever. 

(e)  Intermittent  Fever. — A  sudden  rise,  brief  duration,  and  sudden 
fall,  the  latter  usually  vrith  free  sweating,  occurring  one  or  more  times 
in  34  hours,  creates  a  suspicion  of  hepatic  disease,  Hodgkin's  disease, 
malaria,  morphine  habit  (exceptionally),  pyemia  {time  of  maximam 
temperature  very  irregular),  suppuration,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  or 
ulcerative  endocarditis  (Chart  VII). 

The  intermittent  fever  of  suppuration  and  tuberculosis  may  have 
regularly  a  normal  morning  temperature  with  an  evening  exacerba- 
tion. If  the  minimum  temperature  in  any  of  these  diseases  remains 
above  the  normal  the  fever  becomes  of  the — 

(/)  Remittent  Type. — The  remittent  type  may  be  present  at  some 
period  during  the  course  of  any  disease  which  is  attended  by  fever. 
Almost  all  fevers  exhibit  morning  remissions.  A  remittent  type  of 
fever  (Chart  II)  is  especially  characteristic  of  tuberculosis  and  sup- 
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pnration  (hectic  fever,  q.  v.).  The  remittent  may  become  intermit- 
tent, or  the  intermittent  change  into  the  remittent.  If  the  daily 
difEerence  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  of  the  latter 
becomes  less  than  2°  it  changes  its  form  to  the — 

(g)  Continued  Tppe.—ConiiTmed  fever  exists  in  erysipelas,  acute 
pneumonia,  acute  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  and  typhus  fevers.  It  i& 
especially  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia.  Sudden 
changes  of  the  temperature  during  the  course  of  a  continued  fever 
are  usually  indicative  of  complieationB.  If  the  change  consists  of  a 
sadden  rise,  it  points  toward  a  beginning  inflammation  or  an  exten- 
sion of  the  already  present  local  lesions.  If  there  is  a  sudden  drop 
to  or  below  the  normal  line  (Chart  VIII),  it  may  betoken  collapse, 
impending  death,  perforation  of  the  bowels,  or  an  internal  hemor- 
rhage— the  last  two  in  typhoid  fever.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate 
the  sadden  drop  which  indicates  the  crisis  in  diseases  which  may 
terminate  in  this  manner  from  the  drop  of  collapse  or  hemorrhage. 
This  may  be  done  by  noting  the  accompanying  pulse  and  respira- 
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tion  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  all  of  which  in  crisis 
will  show  a  distinct  alteration  for  the  better,  thus  forming  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  change  for  the  worse  which  may  be  seen  in 
collapse. 

If  the  elevated  temperature  in   continued  fever  is   maintained 
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beyond  the  UBual  duration  of  the  diBOaee  which  it  attends,  search 
should  be  made  for  complicatione  or  for  persistent  local  lesions.  In 
some  cases,  especially  typhoid  fever,  an  undue  continuance  of  fever 
may  be  found  to  be  due  to  inanition,  the  "fever  of  starvation." 

(A)  Inversion  of  ike  Continued  Type. — High  morning  and  low 
evening  temperatures  may  occur,  although  aeldom,  in  pneumonia, 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  dentition.  This  type  is  not  neces- 
sarily of  bad  prognostic  import. 

(t)  Recurring  Type. — A  return  or  recrudescence  of  a  fever  which 
has  ceased  may  be  caused  by  a  relapse  of  the  previous  disease,  the 
onset  of  a  new  malady,  or  the  beginning  of  a  late  complication  of 
the  original  disease.  Relapsing  fever  {q.  v.)  is  the  typical  recurring 
fever. 

(it)  Irregular  Fever. — The  principal  diagnostic  importance  of  an 
irregular  fever  is  of  a  negative  character,  its  presence  militating 
against  the  existence  of  any  febrile  disease  which  has  a  characteristic 
temperature  curve,  aueh  as  typhoid  fever  or  lobar  pneumonia. 

{/)  Solitary  Otserrad'on.- -Single  observations  of  the  temperature 
may  possess  some  diagnostic  value — e.  g.,  the  single  chill  during 
and  after  which  the  temperature  rises  to  about  104°.  When  this 
occurs  one  may  apprehend  in  advance  malaria,  pneumonia,  puer- 
peral fever,  pysemia,  scarlet  fever,  suppuration,  or  other  febrile 
diseases  characterized  by  a  sudden  invasion.  A  single  high  morn- 
ing temperature  should  create  a  suspicion  of  an  acute  infections 


(m)  Hyperpyrexia. — A  rise  of  temperature  to  an  unnsuaJ  height, 
107°  to  110°,  may  happen  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism, 
injury  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  malarial  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  fever,  scarlet  fever,  sunstroke,  tetanus  shortly 
before  death,  typhoid  fever,  and  yellow  fever.  It  occurs  very  rarely 
in  erysipelas,  hysteria,  pneumonia,  and  relapsing  fever.  It  may  also 
result  from  trickery  by  the  use  of  friction,  pressure,  hot-water  bags, 
or  poultices. 

Temperatures  over  106°  are  usually  of  unfavourable  prognostic 
import,  but  the  degree  of  danger  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  the  duration  of  the  hyperpyrexia.  Single  brief  high 
temperatures  may  be  well  borne  if  an  interval  of  apexia  intervenes,  as 
in  malarial  intermittents ;  but  persistent  high  temperatures  in  a  long- 
continued  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  are  of  evil  omen. 

(m)  Ijocalized  Rise  of  Temperature,  except  in  surgical  diseases,  is 
not  of  great  diagnostic  importance.  The  local  heat  of  the  surface  is 
increased  over  a  pneumonic  lung,  and  there  may  be  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  areas  affected  by  vasomotor  paralysis.    Cerebral  thermom- 
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etry  occaeioDslly  affords  some  asaiBtance  in  obscure  cases  of  brain 
tumonr,  but  the  abnormal  elevation  mast  amount  to  at  least  2". 

(o)  Subnormal  Tetnperafures. — The  diagnostic  import  of  rapidly 
occurring  falls  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  as  a  whole  to  a  point 
below  the  normal  have  been  considered  in  connection  with  fever. 
Persistent  subnormal  temperature  may  be  present  in  connection  with 
convalescence  from  fevers,  in  acute  alcoholism,  melancholia,  myxce- 
dema.  starvation  (sometimes  elevated),  vastlng  diseases,  and  in  poi- 
soning from  carbolic  acid  or  other  intoxicant.  Locally,  abnormal 
coldness  of  an  edematons  or  eyauosed  part  may  be  observed. 


A  true  chill  is  always  associated  with  a  more  or  less  elevated  tem- 
perature, although  the  surface  of  the  body  is  cold  and  pale.  The 
hnlk  of  the  blood  is  retained  in  the  interior  zones,  and  as  a  result  the 
larger  viscera  are  more  or  less  engorged.  The  teeth  chatter,  the  lipa 
and  naila  are  cyanotic  from  the  impeded  circulation,  and  the  skeletal ' 
muscles  rapidly  contract  and  relax.  There  are  all  degrees  of  chill, 
from  the  "  creepiness,"  which  is  so  often  made  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint, through  decided  chilliness,  up  to  a  hard  chill  or  rigour,  which 
may  be  so  severe  as  to  be  associated  with  danger  to  life  in  the  ma- 
lignant forms  of  malarial  Bepticsemia. 

True  chill  must  be  discriminated  from  the  so-called  "nervous 
chill,"  which  is  seen  npon  occasions  of  excitement  in  individuals 
with  a  susceptible  and  easily  disturbed  nervous  system.  In  the 
latter,  while  the  chattering  of  the  teeth  and  shaking  of  the  body 
may  be  as  marked  as  in  the  true  chill,  the  colour  and  temperature  of 
the  surface  remain  normal,  while  the  thermometer  demonstrates  the 
absence  of  fever.  As  a  result  of  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  or  depressed 
conditions  in  general,  there  may  be  sensations  of  chilliness  or  cold- 
ness*, without  shaking  and  without  fever.  The  shivering  which  may 
attend  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  dnring  labour  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sphincter  vesicce  and  sphincter  ani  dnring  urination  and 
defecation  is  well  known,  as  are  the  chills  attending  the  passage  of 
a  renal  calculus  or  a  gallstone. 

Almost  all  pyrexial  diseases,  whether  of  infectious,  inflammatory 
and  suppurative,  malarial,  septic  or  pyaemic  origin,  are  ushered  in  by 
chilliness  or  a  marked  chill.  Acute  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  pytemia, 
suppuration,  if  extensive,  septicemia,  malaria,  and  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis are  the  diseases  in  which  a  rigour  or  severe  chill  is  most 
likely  to  occur.  Chill  and  intermittent  fever  may  follow  the  passage 
of  a  renal  calculus  or  an  attack  of  severe  pain. 
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SECTION  xn 

EVIDENCE    OF    GENERAL    DIAGNOSTIC    VALUE 

DERIVED   FROM   THE   DIGESTIVE   AND 

GENITO-U  BINARY   SYSTEMS 

Thebe  are  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  and 
urinary  apparatas  which  may  be  quite  independent  of  local  disease, 
or  if  the  latter  is  present  it  may  be  secondary  to  morbid  processes 
elsewhere.  These  symptoms  are  the  condition  of  the  appetite,  the 
presence  of  nnusual  thirst,  the  occurrence  of  nausea  and  vomiting, 
the  character  and  frequency  of  defecation,  the  amount  and  frequency 
of  urination,  and  certain  genital  aymptoms. 

I.  APPETITE 

The  appetite  for  food  may  be  diminished  or  lost,  anorexia ;  in- 
creased, bulimia  ;  or  depraved,  pica. 

{a)  Anorexia. — Lack  of  appetite  is  most  frequently  caused  by 
fever,  of  which  it  is  often  the  first  notable  symptom,  and  is  apt  to 
persist  during  the  course  of  the  pyrexia.  It  is  also  found  iu  debilitat- 
ing and  wasting  diseases,  conjoined  or  not  with  fever,  aa  in  cancer  or 
chronic  phthisis.  A  remarkable  loss  of  appetite  is  seen  in  some 
cases  of  hysteria,  in  which  the  desire  for  food  is  absolutely  extin- 
guished {anorexia  nervosa),  perhaps  for  long  periods.  The  loss  of 
appetite  due  to  worry,  anxiety,  grief,  or  suspense  is  familiar  to  all. 
It  is  a  symptom  common  to  all  the  dyspepsias,  and  such  patients 
often  fancy  that  they  are  hungry,  but  at  the  smell  or  sight  of  food, 
or  after  the  first  morsel  is  taken,  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  replaced 
by  that  of  aversion  or  positive  nausea.  Anorexia  may  arise  from  too 
long  continuance  of  an  insufficient  dietary,  originally  resorted  to 
because  of  gastric  distress  after  eating,  so  that  the  normal  desire  for 
food  lessens  from  disuse.  It  is  seen  not  infrequently  in  dyspeptics 
who  practise  self-proscribod  abstinence,  one  article  after  another 
having  been  stricken  off  the  diet  list.  The  lack  of  appetite  in  the 
chronic  alcoholic  subject  is  familiar,  as  well  as  the  acute  anorexia  of 
an  impending  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  Epidemic  influenza  is  a 
cause  of  prolonged  anorexia.  The  sense  of  hunger  in  chloro-auEemia 
is  usually  deficient.  Musser  emphasizes  the  frequent  loss  of  appetite 
in  diseases  attended  with  suppuration. 

(5)  Bulimia. — The  bulimia  may  be  permanent  {polyphagia)  or 
paroxysmal.  An  inordinate  craving  for  food  is  observed  in  conva- 
lescence from  diseases  which  have  been  attended  with  fever.     The 
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voracious  appetite  of  a  typhoid-fever  convalescent  is  proverbial.  A 
large  appetite  is  frequently  characteristic  of  diabetes.  A  child  suf- 
fering from  pertasBis  with  frequent  paroxysnia  of  cough  will  occa- 
sionally be  greedy  for  food  because  the  vomiting  which  accompaniea 
the  cough  does  not  allow  time  for  eufficiem  absorption  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  tissues.  The  patient  with  chronic  gastritis  is  apt  to 
have  a  more  than  excellent  appetite,  except  for  breakfast.  Bulimia 
may  be  a  symptom  in  some  of  the  insanities,  and  is  a  characteristic 
of  certain  idiots.  Sodden  and  paroxysmal  attacks  of  bulimia  may 
occur  in  hysteria,  epilepsy.  Graves*  disease,  cerebral  tumours,  and 
diabetes  melUtns.  Acoria  is  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  satiety. 
This  feeling  of  "emptiness"  occurs  usually  in  hysteria  or  neuras- 
thenia. 

{c)  Pica. — A  craving  for  the  ingestion  of  unusual  or  injurious 
substances,  possibly  of  a  repulsive  nature  (coprophagy),  may  be  sig- 
nificant of  insanity  or  idiocy.  Less  marked  perversions  of  normal 
desires  may  be  seen  in  pregnancy,  in  chloro-aniemia,  in  hysteria,  and 
in  childhood,  although  the  perversion  usually  amounts  to  no  more 
than  capriciousness. 

11.   THIRST 

(rt)  Absence  of  Thirst. — It  is  important,  mainly  with  reference  to 
treatment,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sense  of  thirst  is  blunted  or 
annulled  in  typhoid  fever. 

(5)  Increased  Thirst. — This  is  present  in  many  diseases.  It  is 
common  to  all  febrile  conditions.  It  is  intense  in  diseases  attended 
with  profuse  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels,  like  the  various 
forms  of  cholera,  and  in  sudden  large  hemorrhages.  Profuse  sweat- 
ing (disease,  hot  weather,  exercise)  is  attended  with  a  marked  thirst. 
Acute  gastritis  or  persistent  vomiting,  especially  when  resulting 
from  irritant  poisoning,  gives  rise  to  great  thirst,  and  an  unusual 
desire  for  fluids  is  common  in  chronic  gastritis  and  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Persistent  thirst  should  always  lead  to  an  examination  of 
the  urine,  especially  if  combined  with  a  large  appetite  and  progressive 
loss  of  weight,  as  such  symptoms  attend  diabetes,  both  mellitus  and 
insipidus.  A  rare  cause  of  thirst  is  xerostomia,  or  "  dry  mouth,"  in 
which  there  is  an  arrest  of  the  salivary  secretion. 

III.  VOMITING  AND  THE  GROSS  CHARACTER  OP  THE  VOMITUS 
A  sensation  of  nausea  usually  precedes  the  act  of  vomiting, 
although  nausea  alone  may  be  present,  and  sudden  vomiting  may 
occur  without  antecedent  sickness.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may 
suffer  from  most  distressing  nausea  with  a  total  inability  to  relieve 
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it  by  Tomiting,  owing  to  a  lack  of  completeness  in  the  required  mus- 
cular efforts.     With  nausea  there  ib  generally  salivation. 

(1)  HaBonlar  Heehaoiam. — The  mascnlar  mechanism  of  the  act  of 
vomiting  involves  a  sudden  deep  inspiration,  a  subsequent  immediate 
closure  of  the  glottis,  and  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  At  the 
same  moment  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  opened  by  the 
contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres.  A  violent  expiratory  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles  immediately  follows,  by  which 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  forced  outward,  the  glottis  remain- 
ing closed  and  the  diaphragm  contracted.  The  chief  factor  in  the 
act  appears  to  be  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls,  the  muscu- 
lar layer  of  the  stomach  walls  playing  a  very  small  part.  Persistent 
vomiting  may  cause  a  reverse  peristalsis  of  the  duodenum  with  a 
consequent  passage  of  bile  into  the  stomach  and  its  appearance  in  the 
vomitus.  If  for  any  reason  the  cardiac  orifice  fails  to  relax  or  the 
abdominal  muscles  to  contract,  nausea  with  inability  to  vomit  results. 

(2)  NervouB  Ueoliaiilsm. — The  centre  for  the  act  of  vomiting  (Fig, 
17)  lies  in  the  medulla  in  close  proximity  to  the  respiratory  centre- 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  nausea  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  rapid 
breathing,  and  that,  particularly  in  children,  a  temporarily  increased 
respiration  rate  is  frequently  significant  of  nausea.  Impulses  are 
sent  out  from  this  centre  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  phrenic  nerves, 
to  the  stomach  and  esophagus  by  the  pneumogastric,  and  to  the 
abdominal  muscles  by  the  intercostal  nerves. 

(3)  Vomiting  Centre. — The  vomiting  centre  may  be  stimulated  to 
send  out  its  impulses  either  directly  by  certain  toxic  substances  con- 
tained in  the  blood  which  flows  through  it,  e.  g.,  the  hypodermic  use 
of  apomorphia,  or  indirectly  by  impressions  received  from  the 
periphery  or  from  the  brain  above.  For  the  most  part  the  centre  is 
excited  to  action  by  indirect  or  refiex  irritation.  This  is  true  even 
in  gastric  diseases,  for  the  irritated  nerves  of  the  gastric  mucosa 
must  send  their  stimulus  to  the  centre  to  be  reflected  to  the  muscles 
concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Children  vomit  more  readily  than 
adults,  partly  because  the  nervous  system  is  more  excitable,  partly 
because  of  the  more  vertical  position  and  less  marked  cardiac  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach. 

(4)  Gansee  of  Vomiting.— The  diseases  and  conditions  which  may 
cause  vomiting  are  many.  Consequently,  vomiting,  as  an  isolated 
symptom,  possesses  very  slight  diagnostic  value  and  requires  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  cause.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive, but  there  are  instances  in  which  a  most  painstaking  inves- 
tigation will  leave  the  clinician  in  doubt.     Ho  case  should  be  classed 
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In  any  case  of  vomitiag  the  following  queries  shoald  be  an- 
Bwered  : 

(a)  Has  an;  article,  medicinal  or  dietetic,  been  ingested  which  is 
capable  of  causing  nausea? 

(b)  Has  the  previous  health  been  good?  In  other  words,  ia  it  an 
event  in  a  chronic  disease  or  a  primary  symptom  in  an  acute  malady  ? 
If  there  ia  gastric  pain  or  headache,  is  it  relieved  by  vomiting? 

(c)  Is  there  fever,  headache,  abdominal  pain,  or  evidence  of  col- 
lapse ? 

{d)  Is  there  obstinate  constipation  or  jaundice  ? 

{e)  What  abnormalities  are  found  in  the  urine  and  the  blood  ? 

Clinically  we  may  consider  (A)  the  indications  to  be  derived  from 
the  presence  of  vomiting,  (B)  the  indications  to  be  derived  from  the 
macroscopic  character  of  the  vomited  material. 

A.   INDICATIONS   DERIVED   FROM  THE   PRESENCE 
OF  VOMITING 

As  to  its  origin,  vomiting  may  be  centric  or  toxsemic,  due  to 
direct  stimnlatioQ  of  the  vomiting  centre  by  any  toxic  or  irritating 
agent  in  the  blood,  or  it  may  bo  a  reflex  act  from  disease  or  irritation 
of  many  organs,  but  this  classification  of  vomiting  can  at  best  be 
only  approximately  accurate.  The  following  enumeration  may  serve 
to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  possibilities  in  a  given  case ; 

1.  Centric  or  Toxeemic  Vomiting. — {a)  Acnte  alcoholism,  the 
hypodermic  use  of  apomorphia,  and  the  inhalation  of  chloroform, 
ether,  or  sewer  gas  are  the  principal  examples  of  centric  vomiting 
caused  by  foreign  poisons. 

(b)  Toxaemic  vomiting  may  also  be  caused  by  poiaona  of  non- 
bacterial origin  circulating  in  the  blood,  as  in  Addison's  disease, 
antemia  (acute  or  chronic) ;  diabetes,  heralding  the  approach  of  dia- 
betic coma ;  irregular  gout  (biliousneas) ;  paroxysmal  hemoglobi- 
nuria, preceding  the  appearance  in  the  nrine  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood ;  and  nephritis,  perhaps  aa  the  earliest  symptom  of  the 
disease,  in  which  case  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  morning.  The 
unknown  toxic  agent  of  rheumatic  fever  will  in  rare  instances 
cause  obstinate  vomiting. 

(c)  Other  varieties  of  centric  vomiting  are  doe  to  bacterial  toxines 
in  the  blood.  It  occurs  almost  invariably  at  the  onset  of  acarlet 
fever,  and  with  varying  frequency  in  erysipelas,  measles,  variola, 
acute  pneumonia,  yellow  fever,  malarial  fever,  epidemic  parotitis 
(mumps),  roseola,  and  aometiraes  syphilis.  Vomiting  which  takes 
place  later  in  such  diseases  is  more  apt  to  be  due  to  nrtemia. 
Vomiting  may  be  a  feature  in  the  course   of  other  infectious  and 
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septic  diseases,  as  in  acute  miliar;  tuberculosis,  acute  yellow  atrophy 
Kft  the  liver,  ulcerative  eudocarditia,  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 

3.  Reflex  Vomiting,  (a)  Cerebral. — When  vomiting  is  due  to 
irritations  sent  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  centre  in  the  medulla,  it  is 
somewhat  characteristically  projectile  and  frequently  unattended 
with  nausea  or  epigastric  pain.  It  may  be  caused  by  cerebral  tumour 
or  abscess;  and  intracranial  hemorrhage,  embolism,  or  thrombosis, 
particnlsrly  hemorrhage.  Musser  has  seen  sudden  and  continuous 
vomiting,  with  a  elov  full  pulse  and  a  flushed  face,  as  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  apoplexy,  and  I  *  can  add  a  personal  case  of  the  same 
kind.  Chronic  and  acute  hydrocephalus  may  be  attended  with  vom- 
iting. 

Vomiting  is  a  common  and  sometimes  the  first  symptom  of  men- 
ingitis, especially  in  children,  and  may  continue  throughout  the  dis- 
ease. Anremia  of  the  brain.may  be  responsible  for  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, as  in  vomiting  from  loss  of  blood,  severe  ansmias,  syncope, 
shock,  and  collapse ;  also  concussion,  laceration,  or  compression  of 
the  brain,  especially  during  recovery  in  the  moderately  severe  cases. 
Vomiting  shortly  after  an  epileptic  convulsion  is  common.  It  may 
be  caused  by  a  disgusting  sight,  taste,  or  odour,  or  the  emotion  may 
be  purely  subjective.  Most  obstinate  and  intractable  vomiting  may 
be  of  hysterical  origin,'  and  may  be  of  daily  occurrence  in  children  or 
young  people  who  are  overburdened  with  school  work,  the  so-called 
"juvenile  vomiting."  It  is  usually  attended  with  gastric  pain,  and 
perhaps  with  severe  headache,  pallor,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  a 
slow  pulse.  Paroxysms  of  vomiting  and  inability  to  take  food,  lasting 
from  1  to  10  days,  appearing  in  persons  apparently  healthy  before 
and  after  the  attack,  the  paroxyams  recurring  at  definite  inter- 
vals, constitute  a  very  uncommon  disease,  the  periodic  vomiting  of 
Leyden. 

Neurasthenia,  especially  if  Htheemia  coexists,  is  the  cause  of  occa- 
sional attacks  of  vomiting,  more  particularly  after  fatigue  of  mind  or 
body.  The  vomiting  of  sea-sickness  is  familiar.  A  paroxysm  of 
Meniere's  disease  usually  terminates  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  aa 
does  migraine  or  hemicrania,  and  the  so-called  bilious  or  lithsemic 
headache. 

Muscular  asthenopia  and  refractive  errors,  particularly  astigma- 

*  " Thfit  right  line  '  I'  is  the  very  shortest,  simplest,  straight forwanlest  means 
of  communiention  between  ns,  and  fitanils  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more.  Some- 
limes  authors  say,  'The  writer  has  often  remarked';  or  'The  undersigned  has  ob- 
served ' ;  but '  1 '  is  Iwtler  and  straighter  than  all  these  gritiiaces  of  mmlestj ;  and 
I  shall  ask  leave  to  maintain  the  upright  and  simple  perpendicular." — Thickerat, 
Roundabout  Papers, 
10 
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tiam,  may  be  an  occasional  cause  of  nausea,  after  injudicioas  use  of 
the  ejes,  proceeding  in  some  cases  to  actual  vomiting. 

(J)  Pharynx,  Larynx,  Lungs,  and  Thyroid  Gland. — As  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  fauces  by  titillation  will  cause  reflex  vomiting,  so  the  dis- 
eases which  are  attended  with  a  severe  paiozyBmal  congh  may  also 
produce  it,  as  in  whooping  cough,  the  irritative  cough  of  phthisis,  and 
the  cough  due  to  enlarged  bronchial  glands  or  mediastinal  tumour. 
A  sudden  attack  of  vomiting  and  abdominal  pain,  in  some  cases 
accompanied  with  a  profuse  watery  diarrhcea  and  jaundice,  constitutes 
a  not  infrequent  symptom  during  the  course  of  exophthalmic  goitre. 

{c)  Stomach. — Diseases  affecting  the  stomach  are  responsible  for 
the  majority  of  cases  of  vomiting.  Neurotic  vomiting  occurs  in  hys- 
teria, and  attacks  of  pain  and  vomiting  constitute  the  gastric  crises 
of  locomotor  ataxia.  Severe  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom  of 
acute  or  subacute  gastritis  from  putrefying,  indigestible,  or  irritating 
food,  or  from  overloading  of  the  stomach.  The  vomiting  of  chronic 
gastritis  is  usually  in  the  morning,  so  also  is  the  "dry  retching"  of 
the  laity,  nausea  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  vomit,  in  the  same  dis- 
ease. Vomiting  (often  blood-streaked  or  coffee  ground)  is  almost  in- 
variably present  in  gastric  cancer  and  cirrhosis  during  the  middle  or 
later  stages  of  the  disease.  Vomiting  due  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
may  occur  several  hours  after  a  meal,  Or  at  intervals  ot  several  days, 
in  which  case  the  amount  of  vomited  material  may  be  very  large  and 
contain  food  which  has  been  eaten  many  hours  previously.  Vomit- 
ing due  to  gastric  ulcer  is  apt  to  occur  2  or  more  hours  after  eating, 
and  is  preceded  by  the  moat  constant  symptom  of  this  lesion,  viz.; 
pain,  which  usually  begins  immediately  after  eating  and  increases  in 
intensity  until  vomiting  takes  place,  after  which  the  pain  subsides. 
If  the  ulcer  perforates,  vomiting  often  begins  and  is  attended  by  col- 
lapse, great  and  increasing  pain,  fever  and  other  sytbptoms  of  acute 
peritonitis. 

Vomiting  may  be  due  to  the  administration  of  the  medicinal 
emetics,  and  to  irritant  poisons.  With  the  latter  there  is  usually 
pain,  collapse,  and  subsequently  more  or  less  violent  purging.  Poi- 
soning by  antimony  can  not  be  distinguished  by  the  symptoms  alone 
from  cholera,  epidemic  or  sporadic.  The  history,  environment,  and 
season  may  arouse  suspicion.  The  presence  of  bloody  atools  in  arsen- 
ic poisoning  will  discriminate  it  from  cholera.  Paris  green  may  he 
detected  in  the  vomited  material.  Poisoning  from  copper  colours 
the  vomit  green,  turning  to  blue  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia.  In 
phosphorus  poisoning  vomiting  begins  several  houre  after  taking  the 
poison,  and  the  vomited  material  smells  strongly  of  the  drag  and 
may  he  phosphorescent  in  the  dark. 
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(d)  Interlines  and  Peritoneum. — Vomiting  is  a  moat  common 
symptom  at  the  onset  of  appendicitis ;  and  in  every  case  of  acute 
vomiting  accompanied  with  ahdominal  pain,  the  cebcsI  region  should 
be  carefully  palpated  to  diacover  possible  muscular  rigidity  or  tender- 
ness. It  is  early,  severe,  and  prolonged  in  cholera  infantum,  cholera 
Asiatica,  and  sporadic  cholera.  In  a  perforating  duodenal  ulcer,  or 
a  perforating  ulcer  of  other  parts  of  the  intestine,  vomiting  with 
collapse  occurs  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitia. 
In  the  acute  enteritis  of  adults  and  the  acute  enterocolitis  of  children 
vomiting  is  a  frequent  event. 

In  every  case  of  vomiting  associated  with  ahdominal  pain  the 
possible  existence  of  hernia  (femoral,  inguinal,  umbilical,  and  the 
rarer  varieties  of  obturator,  ventral,  diaphragmatic,  and  retroperito- 
neal hernia)  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine 
nipped  in  the  neck  of  a  hernial  sac  may  easily  be  overlooked  without 
a  systematic  and  careful  examination.  Often  the  hernial  protrusion 
b  so  slight  as  to  cause  no  palpable  swelling  or  tumour,  the  diagnosis 
resting  upon  the  localized  tenderness  and  the  exclusion  of  other  con- 
ditions. 

The  acute  varieties  of  peritonitis  are  almost  invariably  attended 
with  vomiting,  which  in'  acute  general  peritonitia  is  an  early  and  per- 
sistent symptom. 

Vomiting  may  be  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  intestine,  and  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  this  condition.  The  development 
of  this  symptom  depends  much  upon  the  location  of  the  obstruction. 
A  lesion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  characterized  by 
the  rapid  appearance  of  vomiting,  often  of  a  violent  and  expulsive 
natnre ;  whereas,  in  obstruction  in  the  large  intestine,  vomiting  comes 
on  tardily,  following  general  tympanites,  or,  indeed,  there  may  be 
only  a  belching  of  gas  without  vomiting. 

(e)  Liver  and  Gall  Bladder. — Vomiting  may  be  a  symptom  of  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  especially  those  which  cause  jaundice,  such  as 
catarrh  of  the  bile  ducts  with  its  attendant  gaatro-duodenal  catarrh ; 
hepatic  colic ;  and  of  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  by  gallstones 
or  new  growths.  The  vomiting  of  "  biliousness  "  has  been  referred 
to. 

(/)  Kidney. — TTrsemic  vomiting  has  been  mentioned.  Attacks 
of  renal  colic,  if  severe,  arc  attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Suppurative  pyelitis  has,  in  my  experience,  been  characterized  by 
persistent  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting.  An  abrupt  onset  of  vom- 
iting, usually  with  localized  pain  and  diminution  of  the  flow  of  urine, 
may  be  indicative  of  a  movable  kidney  which  has  become  twisted 
upon  its  pedicle. 
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(g)  Pancreas. — Vomiting  preceded  by  sudden  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, followed  by  collapse,  may  be  indicative  of  a  possible  acate 
pancreatitis;  aud  when  attended  with  paroxysmal  attacks  of  colicky 
pain  and  persistent  jaundice  may  be  a  symptom  of  cancer  of  the 
pancreas. 

(A)  Uterus,  Ovaries,  Tubes. — The  reflex  nausea  and  vomiting  of 
pregnancy  is  familiar.  Marked  displacement  of  the  uterus,  pregnant 
or  non-pregnant,  may  also  be  a  causal  factor.  Vomiting  may  be  a 
symptom  of  septic  endometritis,  salpingitis,  and  ovaritis.  The  atro- 
cious dysmenorrhcea  which  characterizes  certain  cases  of  anteflexion 
of  the  cervix  in  neurotic  young  women  is  often  attended  with  vomit- 
ing and  partial  syncope. 

( i )  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland. — Chronic  cystitis  may  occasion- 
ally cause  vomiting,  absorption  of  some  elements  of  the  decomposing 
urine  having  taken  place.  In  acute  cystitis  and  prostatitis  the  reflex 
irritation  from  inflammatory  disease  of  these  seasitive  organs  may  in 
itself  be  sufficient  to  produce  nausea. 

{/)  Other  Associations  of  Vomiting. — Some  pereons  who  appear 
to  have  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  will  vomit 
after  severe  exertion,  althongb  the  general  health  may  be  above  sus- 
picion. Vomiting,  with  abdominal  paiu,  occasionally  with  diarrhcea, 
is  observed  in  the  early  stage  of  trichinosis  before  general  infection 
has  occurred. 

In  this  connection  rumination,  regurgitation,  eructations,  hic- 
cough, and  pyrosis  may  be  considered. 

3.  Rumination  or  Heryoiem.— This  is  the  act  of  returning  swal- 
lowed solid  food  to  the  mouth,  when  it  is  again  chewed  and  swal- 
lowed. It  is  a  neurosis,  involuntary  at  first,  but  becoming  voluntary 
by  custom  in  some  cases. 

4.  Rflgorgitation. — Frequent  regurgitation  of  the  liquid  portions 
of  food  may  occur,  and  is  due  either  to  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach,  or  to  the  existence  of  a  sac  or  diverticulum  of 
the  esophagus,  into  which  fluid  enters  and  from  which  it  is  expelled 
at  irregular  intervals. 

6.  Eruotatiotis. — The  frequent,  spasmodic  expression  of  gas  from 
the  stomach  by  way  of  the  mouth  (eructation,  belching)  is  a  common 
symptom.  The  gas  expelled  may  be  offensive  (sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen) or  odourless,  consisting  mainly  of  air.  The  gas  may  come  from 
the  esophagus,  and  in  this  ease  consists  of  air  which  has  been  swal- 
lowed. The  belchings  may  take  place  singly  and  at  infrequent  inter- 
vals, or  in  paroxysms,  3  or  3  times  a  minute,  the  attack  lasting  for 
hours. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  eructations  of  gas,  particularly  if  offea- 
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sire,  are  significaQt  of  acute  indigeation,  overfeeding,  acute  or  chronic 
gastritiB,  and  other  organic  affections  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
pancreas.  It  may  be  s  pure  neurosis,  occurring  in  nenraethenia  or 
hysteria,  aa  well  as  in  patients  vho  are  otherwise  healthy  or  who 
have  been  worried  and  ezcit«d.  In  these  instances  the  gas  is  odour- 
less. The  terminal  stage  of  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  may  be 
attended  by  explosive  eructations  of  gas ;  and,  rarely,  the  belching 
may  signify  the  presence  of  an  anenrism  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

6.  Pyrosis. — A  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  frequently 
extending  up  behind  the  sternum  to  the  pharynx,  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  the  regurgitation  of  a  watery  acrid  or  acid  fluid,  is 
termed  pyrosis.  In  common  parlance  the  sensation  is  called  "  heart- 
burn " ;  the  regnrgitation,  "  water  brash." 

Pyrosis  is  often  accompanied  by  eructations,  and,  like  the  latter, 
may  be  symptomatic  of  gastric  or  pancreatic  disease,  or  may  be  a 
neurosis.  While  it  is  most  frequently  associated  with  a  too  acid  gas- 
tric juice  (hyperacidity),  it  may  exist  with  a  neutral  reaction  of  the 
stomach  contents. 

7.  Hiccongll. — This  symptom  results  from  a  sudden  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm  which  may  be  repeated  at  more  or  less  regular  inter- 
vals. The  attack  may  last  for  a  minute  or  for  several  hours,  and 
may  recur  during  days  and  months. 

The  causes  of  hiccough  are  as  follows : 

It  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera^-e.  g.,  gastritis, 
gastrectaeia,  cancer  of  the  stomach ;  enteritis,  internal  and  external 
strangulation  or  other  cause  of  intestinal  obstruction,  appendicitis, 
cholera;  suppurative  pancreatitis;  disease  of  liver;  peritonitis,  espe- 
cially if  it  involves  the  diaphragmatic  peritoneum;  and  tympanites. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  not  infrequent  causes^viz., 
epilepsy,  tumour  of  the  brain,  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  shock, 
mental  emotions,  and  hysteria.  To  the  latter  many  excessively  ob- 
stinate cases  are  due. 

Certain  constitutioual  conditions  appear  to  be  responsible  for 
otherwise  inexplicable  paroxysms  of  hiccough,  such  as  diabetes,  gout, 
and  chronic  nephritis.  Other  causes  are  gangrene  of  the  lung,  dia- 
phragmatic pleurisy,  dyamenorrhoea  and  pregnancy,  alcoholism,  Addi- 
son's disease,  large  hemorrhages,  and,  last  but  not  least,  severe  typhoid 
fever  and  the  typhoid  state. 

The  milder  forms  of  hiccough  are  ordinarily  of  little  consequence, 
but  its  onset  in  conditions  which  are  known  to  be  serious  adds  nota- 
bly to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 
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B.   INDICATIONS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  MACROSCOPIC 
CHARACTER  AND  AMOUNT  OF  THE  VOMITUS 

The  first  act  of  vomiting  expels  the  food  contents  of  the  stomach, 
if  snch  be  present,  the  character  of  which  may  furnish  a  clew  to  the 
cause  of  the  vomiting.  If  the  vomiting  continues,  or  if  the  stomach 
is  empty,  the  vomitus  will  consist  of  a  watery  fiuid  (partly  swallowed 
saliva),  mucus,  and  finally  bile.  In  certain  cases  the  vomitus  may 
contain  streaks  of  blood,  or  consist  almost  entirely  of  blood.  StiU 
more  rarely  there  may  be  a  fecal  odour  or  visible  fcecal  matter  in  the 
vomit. 

(ff)  Watery  Fluid  and  Mucus.— If  the  vomit  comes  from  an  empty 
stomach,  is  watery,  and  contains  considerable  mucus,  it  usually  indi- 
cates a  gastric  catarrh,  although,  if  nausea  has  existed  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  vomiting,  the  mucus  may  have  been  swallowed.  It 
may  he  acid  or  alkaline.  If  the  latter,  the  watery  part  usually  con- 
sists of  swallowed  saliva.  If  it  is  clear,  containing  little  or  no  mucQS, 
and  has  a  very  sour  smell,  and  on  examination  responds  to  the  tests 
for  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  gastric  juice,  constituting  hypersecretion. 
If  on  quantitative  examination  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid 
exceeds  the  normal  0.3  per  cent,  there  is  hyperchlorhydria.  Vomit- 
ing of  overacid  gastric  juice  occurs  persistently  or  periodically  in  the 
gastric  neuroses  ;  in  the  terminal  vomiting  of  migraine ;  in  hysteria; 
in  the  gastric  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and 
movable  kidney ;  and  in  gastric  ulcer  before  and  after  healing. 

{*)  Bilious  Vomiting. — Vomit  containing  bile,  green  or  greenish- 
yellow,  makes  its  appearance,  as  a  rule,  only  after  frequent  and  vio- 
lent vomiting. 

Vomiting  of  grass-green  bile,  occurring  early  and  perhaps  with 
slight  eSort,  in  connection  with  each  act  of  vomiting,  is  a  symptom 
of  some  diagnostic  value  in  peritonitis,  and  commonly  precedes  fsscal 
vomiting  in  intestinal  obstruction. 

(c)  Hsmatemesis. — The  vomited  blood  may  be  bright  red  and 
fluid,  in  which  case  it  has  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  stomach. 
If  it  has  been  in  the  stomach  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be 
partially  digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  it  has  the  appearance  of  co&ee 
grounds.  It  may  be  in  the  fonn  of  clots,  reddish  or  brown,  indicat- 
ing a  stay  of  medium  duration. 

It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  htenmtemcsis  and  hemop- 
tysis, or  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi. 
In  the  latter  the  blood  is  bright  red,  frothy,  and  alkaline.  It  is 
raised  by  an  act  of  coughing,  not  vomiting,  and  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  lungs  usually  reveals  signs  of  its  pulmonary  origin.     If  it 
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IB  from  the  etomach,  tarry  stools  may  be  passed,  and  there  will  usu- 
ally be  evideuces  of  disease  of  some  of  the  abdomiual  organs. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  certain  substances  in 
the  vomited  material  may  give  the  appearance  of  fresh  blood,  stich 
ae  red  wine,  grape  jniee  from  black  grapes,  red  jellies,  preserves  made 
from  strawberries,  raspberries,  huckleberries,  currants,  cranberries, 
mulberries,  and  red  cherries,  or  the  fruits  themselves. 

Coffee-gronnd  vomit  may  be  simulated  by  coffee  or  cocoa,  strong 
broths  or  soups,  bile,  bismuth  salts,  and  ferruginous  preparations,  all 
of  which  may  produce  a  brownish  or  blackish  coloration  of  the  stom- 
ach contents. 

If  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  vomit,  a  drop  should  be 
placed  under  the  microscope  to  determine  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles.  If 
these  are  not  found,  the  test  for  hsmin  may  be  applied  by  filtering  Bome  of  the 
vomited  matter  and  evaporating  a  small  amount  of  the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a 
porcelain  or  glass  dish,  after  which  the  dried  material  is  to  be  scraped  off, 
placed  upon  a  slide,  a  minute  quantity  of  common  salt  added,  and  a  cover  glass 
placed  upoD  it,  after  which  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  is  allowed  ti>  flow  under  the 
cover  glHSS  hj  capillary  attraction.  It  is  then  heated  with  care  over  an  alcohol 
flame  for  a  minute  until  bubbles  are  seen  under  the  cover  glass,  acetic  acid 
being  added  from  the  edge  until  a  slight  reddish-brown  tint  shows  itaelf.  The 
acid  is  then  permitted  to  dry  out,  the  slide  being  removed  to  a  greater  height 
above  the  flame.  When  thoroughly  dried,  a  drop  of  water  or  glycerin  is  dif- 
fused under  the  cover.  It  is  now  placed  under  the  microscope,  using  a  power 
of  at  least  300  diameters,  when,  if  blood  be  present,  minute  crystals  of  hiemin 
are  visible. 

Large  and  suddenly  fatal  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach  may  be 
due  to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the  esophagus  or  stomach, 
to  rupture  of  varicose  esophageal  veins,  to  gastric  ulcer,  to  a  large 
spleen,  and  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Death  has  taken  place  before 
the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  the  stomach  containing  3  or  4  pounds  of 
blood.  In  the  majority  of  cases  gastric  hemorrhage  is  not  imme- 
diately fatal  and  the  bleedings  recur  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  and  carcinoma  of  the  stomach — the  diseases  which  are 
responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  gastric  hemon-hages  which  are 
met  with  in  practice.  The  large  bleedings  are  accompanied  by  the 
cnstomary  signs  of  internal  hemorrhage  {7.  v.).  The  vomiting  of 
small  amounts  of  blood,  sometimes  only  a  few  bright-red  streaks  in 
mucus,  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  coffee-ground  material,  occurs  in  a 
number  of  diseases  and  conditions.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
causes  of  hsematemesis  may  prove  to  be  useful. 

1.  Sirallotced  B^oorf.— Vomiting  of  blood  is  not  synonymous  with 
gastric  hemorrhage.     In  epistaxis  and  hsemoptysis  the  blood  may  be 
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Bwalloved  uucoDBCiously.  It  is  also  swalloved  for  purposes  of  decep- 
tion by  malingerers  and  hysterical  persons,  the  blood  having  been 
obtained  from  an  extraneous  sonrce  or  from  self-made  wonnd^  of 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane.     Blood  from  a  bitten  tongue  may  be 


Tomited  after  an  epilepti 

coming  from  a  fissured  ni 

2.  Injury. — Blows,  ki 


tic  seizure,  and  an  infant  may  Tomit  blood 

aipple  while  nursing. 

Icicks,  vounds,  or  other  injuries  in  the  epi- 
gastric region  may  be  followed  by  hiemateniesis.  Streaks  of  blood 
are  not  infrequently  seen  as  a  result  of  the  violent  straining  which 
attends  severe  and  persistent  vomiting. 

3.  Stomach. — Hemorrhage  may  result  from  gastric  ulcer,  and  gas- 
tric cancer  (occasional  and  moderate  coflee-ground).  The  vomit  of 
chronic  gastritis  and  gastrectasia  may  present  streaks  of  blood.  Vi- 
carious menstruation  by  way  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  amenorrhosa 
must  be  considered  a  rare  and  perhaps  non-existent  phenomenon. 

4.  Portal  Of>struction. — Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  frequently,  cancer 
of  the  liver  seldom,  and  an  enlarged  spleen  at  times,  by  causing  ex- 
treme passive  congestion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  will  pro- 
duce biematemesis ;  so  also  with  cougestion  of  the  liver  and  the 
portal  system  secondary  to  cardiac  valvular  disease,  especially  mitral 
stenosis. 

5.  Poisons. — The  corrosive  poisons — arsenic,  strong  acids  and 
alkalies — may  be  responsible  for  streaks  of  blood  in  the  vomitus. 

6.  Hwrnic  Conditions. — Bleeding  from  the  stomach,  more  or  less 
profuse,  may  result  from  severe  aniemias,  of  whatever  origin ;  it  is  an 
occasional  symptom  of  cholaemia,  and  may  be  due  to  hiemophilia.  It 
is  sometimes  au  early  event  in  leuoemia,  occurs  infrequently  in 
Hodgkin's  disease,  and  may  be  present  in  scurvy,  purpura  htemor- 
rhagica,  and  chronic  nephritis.  The  poisons  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases  may  so  disorganize  the  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  that  blood  escapes  from  them  into  the  stomach. 
It  has  been  observed  in  severe  malarial  fevers,  typhus  fever,  epidemic 
inflnenza,  relapsing  fever,  yellow  fever  (black  vomit),  malignant 
smallpox,  and  dengue.  It  has  also  occurred  in  phosphorus  poison- 
ing and  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  It  is  a  rare  symptom  in 
pyaemia. 

{d)  Fscal  Vomiting. — The  presence  in  the  vomit  of  material  com- 
ing from  the  intestine  is  indicated  by  a  distinctly  frecal  odour.  Very 
rarely  masses  or  particles  of  a  clearly  feculent  character  and  consist- 
ence may  be  found.  Fsecal  vomiting  is  indicative  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction from  any  of  the  recognised  causes,  or  of  an  intense  general 
peritonitis,  or  of  an  abnormal  communication  between  the  stomach 
and  intestine. 
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(«)  PoB  in  the  Vomit. — An  amount  of  pas  in  tbe  vomit  snfficient 
to  be  aeen  by  the  naked  eye  is  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  If 
preeent,  it  is  usually  indicative  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  of  a 
near-by  organ  into  the  stomach,  as  in  hepatic  or  pancreatic  suppura- 
tion, although  it  may  result  from  phlegmonous  or  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  gastric  walls. 

(/)  Parasites  in  the  Vomit. — The  parasites  vhich  have  been 
vomited  are  segments  of  tsenie,  ascarides  or  ronndworms,  Oxyuria 
vermicularis  or  threadworms,  trichinae,  fragments  of  echinococcae 
cysts  if  rupturing  into  the  stomach  from  the  liver  or  spleen,  and  the 
anchylostomum  duodenale.  The  appearance  of  any  one  of  these, 
except  twnia  and  ascaris,  is  extremely  rare. 

{g)  Odour  of  the  Vomit  — The  significance  of  a  faecal  odour  has 
been  mentioned.  The  garlicky  odour  of  phosphorus  and  the  char- 
acteristic odour  of  carbolic  acid  may  reveal  the  nature  of  the  toxic 
agent  in  cases  of  poisoning.  An  ammoniacal  odour  is  indioative  of 
ursemta. 

JV.  DEFECATION  AND  THE  GROSS  CIJARACTEK  OP  THE  STOOLS 
In  every  case  of  illness  it  is  customary  and  desirable  to  inquire  as 
to  the  character,  regularity,  and  frequency  of  the  bowel  movements 
and  the  character  of  the  stools. 

The  bowels  normally  move  once  daily  without  pain.  The  colour 
of  the  stool  varies  from  a  bright  to  a  blackish  brown,  and  is  due  for 
the  most  part  to  the  presence  of  reduced  bilirubin  {hydrobilirubin). 
The  average  weight  of  the  stool  is  about  6  oz.  (160  grammes).  It 
is  firm  in  consistence,  sausage  shaped,  about  6  inches  long,  and  is 
composed  of  insoluble  or  unabsorbed  portions  of  the  food,  intestinal 
mucus  and  other  secretions  of  the  digestive  tube,  epithelial  cells,  and 
bacteria. 

The  rhythmical,  wormlike  contractions  of  the  intestine,  by  which 
its  contents  are  passed  toward  the  rectum,  are  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  automatic  motor  centres  in  its  muscular  wall.  These 
centres  are  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  splanchnic, 
which  sends  to  them  both  inhibitory  and  motor  fibres,  and  which 
aSords  also  the  vasomotor  and  sensory  nerve  supply  of  the  intestine. 
Normal  peristalsis,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  functional  integrity 
of  the  nervous  mechanism,  the  healthy  condition  of  the  intestinal 
musculature,  and  the  presence  of  adequate  and  not  excessive  stimula- 
tion, the  last  of  which  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  contact  of  the  chyme 
with  the  intestinal  walls  and  in  the  passage  of  blood  containing  the 
normal  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  through  the  intes- 
tinal blood  vesBeb. 
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The  deTiationa  of  more  or  less  diagnostic  importance  vhich  may 
be  encountered  relate  to  constipation,  diarrhtea,  incontinence  of 
fseces,  painful  defecation,  teneemuB,  and  the  colour,  shape,  consist 
ence,  and  abnormal  contents  of  the  stools. 

A.   CONSTIPATION 

There  may  be  considerable  variations  in  the  frequency  of  defeca- 
tion which  are  quite  consistent  with  good  health.  Certain  individ- 
uals habitually  evacuate  the  bowel  twice  or  thrice  daily,  having  other- 
wise a  feeling  of  discomfort,  white  a  movement  every  2,  3,  or  i  days 
may  be  the  rule  in  persona  who  present  no  evidence  of  ill  health. 

Constipation,  which  may  be  roughly  defined  as  a  lack  of  intestinal 
peristalsis,  is  therefore  a  relative  term,  and  its  existence  is  to  be 
determined  by  inquiry  as  to  the  habits  of  the  individual  in  this 
respect  for  a  series  of  years.  It  is  commonly  easy  in  practice  to  de- 
cide between  normal  and  pathological  infrequency.  Constipation  due 
to  a  mechanical  cause,  as  in  intussusception,  constitutes  intestinal  ob- 
struction. 

If  constipation  becomes  habitual,  it  may  cause,  in  varying  degrees, 
a  feeling  of  lassitude  or  debility,  headache,  mild  vertigo,  mental  tor- 
pidity, and  low  spirits — symptoms  commonly  attributed  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  toxic  material  from  the  intestinal  canal.  These  symptoms 
are  manifested  most  frequently  iu  neurasthenic  and  hypochondriacal 
individuals,  less  often  in  those  of  a  non-nervous  temperament. 

As  a  symptom,  constipation  Is  common  to  many  diseaeea  and  con- 
ditions. In  the  following  paragraphs  an  attempt  is  made  to  state 
the  most  important  facts  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  seek- 
ing to  determine  the  diagnostic  indications  of  constipation  in  a  given 
case. 

1.  Constipation  may  be  a  conglHulional  trait  and  is  not  infre- 
qnently  hereditary. 

3.  Dietetic  causes  are  not  uncommonly  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  constipation.  If  the  food  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely absorbed  (milk,  meat,  meat  extracts,  eggs),  there  is  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  of  waste  material  to  give  a  normal  stimulus  to  peristal- 
tic action.  For  obvious  mechanical  reasons,  a  certain  bulk  or  volume 
of  fsecal  matter  is  required,  in  order  that  the  intestine,  the  colon  in 
particular,  may  easily  grasp  and  propel  it  to  its  proper  destination. 
For  similar  reasons,  a  too  small  amount  of  food,  even  if  of  proper 
composition,  will  have  the  same  effect. 

Constipation  may  also  arise  from  a  too  scanty  taking  of  Unids, 
whereby  the  fieoes  become  dry  and  hard,  thus  lacking  the  smooth- 
ness which  normally  enables  them  to  slide  without  friction  along  the 
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macous  lining  of  the  intestine.  Overloading  the  intestines  with 
food  of  a  coarse  and  bulky  nature  may  give  rise  to  constipation  by 
overdisteuding  and  weakening  the  intestinal  tube.  Beverages  which 
contain  tannin,  like  tea  or  red  wines,  may  lessen  intestinal  secretion 
and  so  cause  constipation. 

3.  Negligence  in  the  regularity  of  defecation  and  of  eating,  imper- 
fect mastication,  sudden  changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food, 
sedentary  habits  and  consequent  inau£Bcieut  exercise,  are  more  or 
lees  potent  factors  in  causing  intestinal  torpidity. 

4.  Alterations  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  digestire  jluida 
may  induce  constipation ;  so  also  may  a  deficiency  of  bile,  by  depriving 
intestinal  peristalsis  of  a  powerful  stimulus. 

5.  Profuse  and  long-continued  sweating  from  heat,  exercise,  dis- 
ease, or  drugs,  or  polyuria  of  diabetic  or  other  origin,  may  produce 
constipation  by  lessening  the  fluidity  of  the  intestinal  contents. 

6.  Fever,  unless  the  disease  has  diarrhoea  as  a  symptom,  is  usually 
attended  by  constipation,  because  of  the  diminished  secretion  of  the 
digestive  and  other  fluids  which  is  the  common  concomitant  of  the 
febrile  process. 

7-  Constipation  may  be  due  to  a  weaheiied  condition  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles,  on  account  of  which  the  voluntary  expulsive  effort  of 
defecation  can  not  be  made,  as  in  the  distention  resulting  from 
pregnancy,  abdominal  tumour,  and  obesity. 

8.  There  are  certain  local  condiiions  which  may  inhibit  the  empty- 
ing of  the  rectum  by  causing  pain,  with  consequent  reflex  spasm  of 
the  anal  sphincter.  These  are  fissure  of  the  anus,  inflamed  hemor- 
rhoids, ulcer  of  the  rectum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  irri- 
table or  inflamed  prostate  gland,  and  a  tender  and  prolapsed  uterus 
or  ovary. 

9.  A  frequent  cause  of  constipation  is  a  deficient  excitability  of 
the  motor  apparatus  of  the  intestine.  This  may  be  due  to  deranged 
innervation,  or  to  an  atonic  or  degenerated  condition  of  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  intestine,  or  both.  As  a  manifestation  of  disordered 
nervous  action  it  attends  myelitis,  tetanus,  and  meningitis,  and  occurs 
as  a  symptom  in  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  antemia,  or  conditions  of 
malnutrition.  Acute  inflammations  involving  the  peritoneum,  as  in 
peritonitis  and  some  cases  of  appendicitis,  may  cause  a  very  obstinate 
constipation  by  producing  paresis  of  the  intestinal  musculature ;  so 
also  with  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  Chronic  portal  congestion 
from  hepatic  or  cardiac  disease,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa  may  lead  to  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
consequent  loss  of  propulsive  power. 

10.  The  custom  of  taking  purgatives  is  in  some  cases  responsible 
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for  confirmed  constipation,  becauBe  of  OTeretimulation  and  conseqaent 
loss  of  reaponee  to  normal  ezcitstion. 

11.  A  special  loss  of  power  in  the  colon,  mainly  at  the  sigmoid 
fiesure,  la  not  infrequently  encountcrisd,  leading  to  a  large  accnmnla- 
tion  of  hard  rounded  nmsaes  in  this  locality.  This  may  result  from 
long-continued  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining,  dilatation  of  the 
colon,  or  chronic  dysentery  or  ulceration;  and  occurs  also  in  con- 
nection with  uteriue  disease,  hysteria,  and  neurasthenia.  It  may  be 
found  in  very  old  people,  demonstrable  lesions  being  absent. 

13.  Constipation  may  be  due  to  a  contracted  state  of  the  small 
and  large  intestine  (spasmodic  constipation),  the  inhibitory  fibres  of 
the  splanchnic  being  irritated,  as  in  hysteria,  ovarian  or  nterine  dis- 
ease, and  chronic  plumbism ;  and  requiring  sedatives  and  antispas- 
modics rather  than  laxatives. 

13.  It  may  happen  that  constipation  is  an  obtrusive  symptom  in 
cases  of  esophageal  and  pyloric  stenosis,  resulting  from  the  limited 
amount  of  food  which  enters  the  intestine  -,  but  ordinarily  the  vomit- 
ing which  occurs  is  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  stomach. 

14.  Acute  intractable  constipation  should  always  suggest  an 
examination  of  the  various  sites  of  hernia  before  concluding  that  an 
intra-abdominal  obstructive  cause,  instead  of  hernial  strangulation, 
is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  laxatives. 

15.  The  most  important  and  serious  condition  which  may  be  indi- 
cated by  constipation  is  some  form  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Obstinate 
constipation  not  yielding  to  appropriate  remedies  should  always 
arouse  suspicion,  especially  if  associated  with  vomiting,  distention, 
and  abdominal  pain.  Such  symptoms  coming  on  abruptly  are  very 
suggestive  of  acute  obstruction.  In  the  chronic  varieties  the  consti- 
pation is  gradual  in  its  coming,  in  some  cases  extremely  variable,  and 
may  be  interspersed  with  acute  exacerbations.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  feecal  accumulation,  especially  in  obstruction  from 
impaction,  may  become  tunnelled,  and  a  deceptive  regularity  of  the 
bowels,  or  even  a  diarrhoea,  be  present,  requiring  careful  palpation  of 
the  abdomen  and  a  digital  examination  of  the  rectum. 

B.    DIARRHCEA 

Diarrhoea  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  stools,  more  or  less  fluid 
in  consistence,  vary  in  number  from  3  or  4  in  34  hours  to  the  almost 
continuous  purging  of  cholera.  According  to  its  cause  it  may  or 
may  not  be  attended  b^  fever,  abdominal  pain,  rumbling,  and  dis- 
tention. 

Excessive  peristalsis  with  abnormal  fluidity  of  the  stools  may 
resnlt  from  one  or  alt  of  three  things :  {a)  Increased  irritability  of 
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the  nervous  mechanism,  so  that  it  responds  with  nnasaal  vigour  to 
stimulatioQ.  {b)  The  presence  of  abnormal  or  irritating  substances 
in  the  intestine  oi  the  action  of  other  UDaccustomed  stimuli  upon 
the  nerves,  (c)  A  hjperamic  condition  of  the  intestinal  mncosa  with 
hyperaecretion  or  transudation. 

Without  attempting  to  recapitulate  in  detail  all  of  the  etiological 
possibilities  of  the  symptom,  diarrhoea,  the  following  paragraphs 
present  those  which  are  of  diagnostic  importance : 

1.  An  acute  diairhcea  with  3  to  8  watery  stools,  without  pain  or 
nausea,  may  be  caused  by  psychic  injiuences,  as  in  the  examination 
diarrhcea  of  students.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  nervous  diar- 
rbcea. 

2.  An  acute,  watery  diarrhoea  of  brief  duration,  with  or  without 
pain,  may  be  an  "  intestinal  crisis"  of  locomotor  ataxia,  exophthalmic 
goitre,  or  movable  kidney. 

3.  A  persistent  diarrhcea  occurring  in  the  early  morning,  2  or  3 
stools  being  passed  at  short  intervals,  with  freedom  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  attended  with  neurasthenic  symptoms,  b  the  "  morning 
diarrhaa  "  of  Delafield  and  others. 

1.  Paroxysmal  diarrhtea,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  much  pain, 
usnally  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  terminating  with  the  discharge  of 
strings  or  membranes  composed  of  mucus,  and  occurring  in  an  indi- 
vidual, usually  a  woman,  wlio  presents  neurasthenic  or  hysterical 
symptoms,  constitutes  the  disease  known  as  mucous  colic  or  mem- 
branous enteritis. 

5.  Sudden  diarrhoeal  attacks  occurring  at  intervals  of  days  or 
weeks,  as  well  as  a  chronic  diarrhcea,  may  be  due  to  hysteria,  but 
caution  should  be  exercised  va  making  this  diagnosis  before  excluding 
other  possible  causes. 

6.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  examine  the  urine  in  all  cases  of  chronic, 
or  repeated  acute,  diarrhoeas,  as  they  may  be  vicarious  efforts  to 
lessen  the  anemia  of  nephritis,  or  be  due  to  the  secondary  intestinal 
catarrh  of  the  same  disease. 

7.  By  far  the  most  common  cause  of  diarrhcea  is  some  form  of 
enteritis,  catarrhal,  croupous,  or  ulcerative. 

The  etiological  factors  of  catarrhal  enteritis  (q.  v.)  are  various — 
e.  g,,  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature,  hot  summer  weather,  too 
much  food  or  indigestible  food,  the  presence  of  ptomaines  or  toxines 
(resulting  from  the  activity  of  micro-organisms),  or  inorganic  tosic 
substances  (arsenic,  antimony),  the  profound  exhaustion  resulting 
from  Addison's  disease,  pernicious  anaamia,  syphilis,  and  cancer,  or 
chronic  portal  congestion. 

8.  An  scute  diarrhoea  with  frequent  large  serous  stools,  usually 
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irith  Beyere  vomiting,  is  indicative  of  chulera  infantum,  cholera  mor- 
bus, cholera  Aaiatica,  ingestion  of  poieonouB  mushrooms,  or  acute 
antimonial  or  arBenical  poisoning.  In  poisoning  by  arsenic  the  stoolB 
are  generally  bloody.  More  rarely  there  may  be  serous,  scalding 
stools  in  cancer  of  the  rectum,  and  very  watery,  almost  serous,  evacu- 
tiona  may  be  indicative  of  an  unusually  severe  catarrhal  enteritis  or 
the  gastro-intestinal  form  of  epidemic  influenza. 

9.  An  acute  dJarrhcEa,  the  stools  at  first  fiuid-fsecal,  becoming 
small,  bloody,  and  containing  large  amounts  of  mucns,  or  composed 
entirely  of  gelatinous  mucus,  and  voided  vith  great  tenesmus,  is 
characteristic  of  acute  dysentery.  Tenesmus,  with  frequent  passing 
of  a  small  amount  of  mucus,  may  be  duo  to  acute  inflammation  of 
the  rectum  (proctitis),  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  and  can- 
cer of  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure.  Tenesmus  and  bloody  stools 
in  children  should  invariably  cause  a  suspicion  of  intussusception. 

10.  Fissure  of  the  anus  and  stricture  of  the  rectum  may  produce 
a  diarrhoea  from  irritation,  either  direct  or  rcfles,  due  to  accumulated 
fieces. 

11.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while  constipation  is  usually 
present  in  appendicitis^  yet  sometimes  in  adults,  and  not  infrequently 
in  children,  a  diarrhoea  may  be  one  of  the  initial  symptoms. 

18.  In  considering  diarrhoea  as  a  symptom,  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence  as  an  indication  of  constipation,  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  An  accumulated  mass  of  fieces  may  become  channelled,  or 
the  presence  of  separate  hard  rounded  masses  in  the  colon  or  its  sig- 
moid flexure  may  cause  colitis  with  frequent  evacuations  of  ecybala 
coated  with  mucus  and  sometimes  bloody.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be 
made  by  palpation  of  the  abdomen  and  digital  examination  of  the 
rectum.  This  condition  may  be  present  in  the  latter  stages  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  febrile  temperature  thus  be  unduly  prolonged. 

13.  It  is  evident  that  diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  of  wide  affiliations. 
As  a  rule,  the  associated  symptoms  are  such  as  to  explain  its  occur- 
rence. The  cases  in  which  the  clinician  is  particularly  liable  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  supposing  an  acute  or  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis 
to  be  the  only  existing  condition  are  the  diarrhoaa  of  constipation, 
cancer  of  the  rectum,  and  intussusception  or  appendicitis  in  children. 

C.    INCONTINENCE   OF   P>ECES 

The  discharge  of  fieces  is  regulated  by  a  centre  in  the  lumbar 
enlargement  of  the  cord  with  afferent  fibres  from  the  rectum  and 
efferent  fibres  to  the  sphincter  ani.  The  lumbar  centre  may  be 
inhibited  or  helped  to  a  considerable  extent  by  voluntary  impulses 
from  the  brain.     So  long  as  the  rectum  is  empty  the  sphincter  is 
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closed,  I&rgelj  by  its  own  elasticity  and  tonns.  When  faeces  enter 
the  rectom,  sensory  impnlseB  pass  to  the  lumbar  centre  and  the  brain, 
and,  according  to  circnmstances,  the  reflex  act  of  defecation  is  either 
resisted  or  facilitated  by  the  will. 

Incontinence  of  fieces,  perhaps  only  for  fluid  or  semiflnid  stools, 
may  be  prcBent  as  a  resolt  of  impaired  intelligence  in  the  insane,  in 
idiots,  and  delirious  persons,  and  in  all  diaeaees  attended  with  coma 
or  profound  prostration.  It  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  ani,  or  an  injury  of  the  pelvic  floor,  or  of  disease  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rectum  which  interferes  with  sphincteric  con- 
traction. Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  rectum  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  may  forcibly  expel  the  fteces  without  Tolition  on  the  part  of 
the  patient. 

Incontinence  of  faeces,  therefore,  may  occur  in  the  following  con- 
ditions :  Apoplexy,  nrcemia,  epileptic  coma,  meningitis,  insolation, 
hydrocyanie-acid  poisoning,  shock,  typhoid  fever,  the  typhoid  state, 
cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  cholera  Asiatica,  dysentery,  mye- 
litis and  some  other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  grave  form  of 
chorea ;  tetanus  and  strychnine  poisoning,  or  other  diseases  of  which 
convulsions  are  a  manifestation;  laceration  of  the  perinaeum  involv- 
ing the  sphincter  ani,  or  surgical  overstretching  of  the  latter,  and 
cancerous  or  syphilitic  inflltration  of  the  rectum.  In  medical  prac- 
tice incontinence  of  fteces  is  most  freqneutly  encountered  in  the 
typhoid  state. 

D.    PAINFUL    DEFECATION 

Pain  during  defecation  may  or  may  not  be  conjoined  with  rectal 
tenesmus.  Very  severe  pain  after  going  to  stool,  which  may  last  for 
several  hours  and  then  gradually  subside,  only  to  be  renewed  at  the 
next  evacuation  of  the  rectum,  the  stools  being  at  times  streaked 
with  blood,  is  very  significant  of  an  anal  fissure.  Pain  may  be  due  to 
the  passage  of  a  lai^e,  hard  mass  of  fsecal  matter  or  to  the  presence 
of  hemorrhoids,  prolapsus  ani,  or  an  inflamed  and  swollen  prostate 
gland.  Great  rectal  discomfort  is  not  infrequently  explained  by  the 
presence  of  salpingitis  and  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  may  result  from 
cancer  of  the  cervix,  a  retroflexed  tender  uterus,  coccygodynia,  or 
cancer  of  the  rectnm. 

Obviously,  the  principal  diagnostic  requirement  of  pain  occurring 
with  defecation  is  a  digital  and,  if  a  suflScient  cause  does  not  appear 
without  it,  an  instrumental  examination  of  the  pelvic  contents. 
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E.    RECTAL  TENESMUS 

A  persiBteat  incliuation  to  defecate,  accompanied  by  painful  and 
largely  ineffectual  efforts  so  to  do,  constitutes  rectal  tenesmus,  a 
symptom  of  much  diagnostic  importance.  In  conjunction  vith 
colicky  pain  and  stools  of  bloody  mucus,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
various  forms  of  dysentery,  and  is  found  to  a  much  milder  degree  in 
severe  catarrhal  enteritis.  It  may  be  present  in  the  diarrhcea  caused 
by  irritant  poisons,  especially  cantharides.  Associated  with  vesical  te- 
nesmus it  is  indicative  of  a  calculus  iu  the  urinary  bladder  or  a  symp- 
tom of  mucous  colic  (membranous  enteritis).  Bectal  tenesmus  may 
also  be  caused  by  impacted  ffficea,  worms,  or  a  foreign  body  in  the 
rectum,  hemorrhoids,  and  proctitis.  It  is  very  commonly  present  in 
cases  of  rectal  polypus,  adenoma,  and  cancer  of  the  rectum.  In 
infants  or  children  teneemic  stools,  consisting  of  bloody  mucus  with- 
out fscal  matter,  are  significant  of  intussusception.  Barely  rectal 
tenesmus  may  indicate  an  enlarged  and  retroflexed  uterus. 

F.  THE  CHARACTER  AND  ABNORMAL  CONTENTS 
OF  THE  STOOLS 

Valuable  information  may  be  obtained  by  a  naked-eye  inspection 
of  the  stools,  this  inspection  relating  to  their  odour,  reaction,  shape, 
consistence,  colour,  and  contents.  The  microscopical  examination 
of  the  fiBces  {g.  v.)  is  considered  elsewhere. 

1.  The  Shape  of  the  Stools. — (a)  A  stool  of  normal  consistence, 
cylindrical  in  shape  but  of  unusually  small  calibre,  is  significant  of 
prolapsus  ani  or  an  annular  stricture  of  the  rectum.  More  rarely  a  stool 
of  this  shape  is  indicative  of  the  early  stage  of  an  intussusception. 

(5)  Ribbon-shaped  or  flattened  stools  of  normal  consistence  arouse 
a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  stricture  or  cancer  of  the  rectum. 
More  rarely  this  finding  may  indicate  ischio-rectal  or  prostatic  ab- 
scess or  great  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  large  hemorrhoids,  pro- 
lapse of  the  uterus,  or  perhaps  spasm  of  the  anus  and  lower  bowel. 

(c)  Scybala — roundish  masses  of  hardened  fteccs — are  found  in 
many  cases  of  habitual  constipation,  especially  when  atony  and  sac- 
culation of  the  colon  coexist.  They  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
gastric  ulcer,  gastric  dilatation,  and  cancer  of  the  rectum.  They  are 
apt  to  be  present  in  the  constipation  resulting  from  the  use  of  opium, 
and  small  round  balls  may  be  shot  out  of  the  anus  during  the  strain- 
ing efforts  attendant  upon  dysentery. 

3.  The  Odour  and  Reaotion  of  the  Stools. — A  sour  odour,  as  com- 
pared to  the  fffical  odour  of  the  healthy  adult  stool,  is  normal  for  the 
nursing  infant.     An  unusually  offensive  but  not  putrid  odour  is  found 
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aa  a  eymptom  of  jaundice  or  other  conditioOB  in  which  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  bile  in  the  intestine ;  in  acute  indigestion,  acute  enteritis, 
typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  rachitis,  and  occasionally  in  ordinary  con- 
stipation. A  musty,  mousy  odour  is  associated  with  cholera  infantum. 
Ul-emelling  stools  are  caused  by  the  taking  of  sulphur  or  the  eating 
of  eggs,  with  the  cousequeut  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Stools  with  a  fonl  and  putrid  odour  are  suggestive  of  syphilitic  or 
carcinomatous  ulceration  of  the  rectum  or  gangrenous  dysentery. 

There  is  at  present  little  of  clinical  value  to  be  learned  from  the 
reaction  of  the  stools.  It  is  normally  faintly  acid  in  the  infant,  and 
an  alkaline  reaction  in  this  case  is  of  some  significance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  fermentative  processes  which  are  under  way 
in  the  intestine.  It  may  be  either  acid  or  alkaline,  according  to  the 
variety  of  micro-organisms  which  are  present,  in  the  diarrhoeas  of 
infants  and  children. 

3.  Tbe  Consistence  of  the  Stools.— (a)  Semifluid  or  flnid  fsecal 
stools  are  found  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  diarrhcea  is  a 
symptom,  embracing  the  ordinary  diarrhceas  and  the  various  forms  of 
catarrhal  enteritis.  At  the  onset  of  the  attack  the  solid  or  semisolid 
contents  of  the  rectum  are  discharged ;  but  very  shortly,  owing  to  the 
increased  amount  of  fluid  poured  out  by  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  stools  become  fluid  or  semifluid  in  consistence,  still,  how- 
ever, retaining  a  fcecal  character. 

(J)  Serons  stools,  composed  of  fluid  without  fsecal  matter,  are  of 
considerable  diagnostic  importance.  Such  stools  are  significant  of 
cholera  Asiatica,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  and  poisoning  by 
antimony.  Arsenical  poisoning  also  may  be  attended  by  a  serons  diar- 
rhcea, and  an  unusually  severe  acnte  caturrlial  enteritis  may  present 
this  variety  of  stool.  In  cAncer  of  the  rectum  the  evacuations  may 
be  small,  serons,  and  frequent.  Poisoning  by  the  non-edible  mush- 
rooms is  another  possible  but  infrequent  cause  of  serous  stools. 

4.  The  Colotir  of  the  Stools. — The  colour  of  the  stool  may  be 
altered  by  the  kind  of  food  which  has  been  eaten.  In  an  exclnsive 
milk  diet  the  stools  are  light  yellow,  as  indeed  they  may  be  if  starchy 
foods  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  ingesta.  Fruits  with  deep-red 
juice  and  red  wines  darken  the  stools. 

(d)  Clay-coloured  stools  are  usually  significant  of  a  deficient 
amount  of  biliary  colonring  matter  in  the  intestine,  due  either  to  an 
obstmction  to  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  common  duct  or  to  an  im- 
paired bile  formation.  Obstruction  of  the  common  duct  by  a  cal- 
culus, or  of  the  large  and  small  ducts  by  inflammation  and  conse- 
qneut  swelling  of  their  lining  membrane,  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  clay-coloured  stools.     More  rarely  a  tumour  or  a  movable 
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kidney,  by  pressing  npon  or  causing  kinking  of  the  common  dnct, 
may  be  responsible  for  the  lack  of  colouring  matter.  Light-coloured 
stools  may  be  siguiiicant  of  impaired  bile  formation  resulting  from 
auEemia,  rachitis,  or  chronic  lead  poisoning,  ae  well  aa  cancer,  cirrho- 
sis, or  amyloid  disease  of  the  liyer.  Such  atools  occur  also  in  connec- 
tion with  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  phosphorus  poisoning. 

(b)  Green  atools,  when  occurring  in  infancy,  are  commonly  caused 
by  the  growth  of  a  chromogenic  or  colour-forming  bacterium  in  the 
intestine.  The  greenish  or  greenish-yellow  defecations  resulting 
from  the  administration  of  calomel  are  sufficiently  familiar,  and,  like 
the  similar  "  bilious  "  stool,  are  caused  by  an  increased  peristalsis 
sweeping  the  bile  out  before  it  undergoes  its  customary  alteration. 
An  unusual  amount  of  bile  may  be  pvesent  in  any  case  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  or  acute  enteritis. 

(c)  Black  stools  may  be  due  to  the  administration  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, or  bismuth.  "  Tarry  "  and  red  stools  are  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  abnormal  conatituents  of  the  ffeces. 

5.  Abnormal  Contents  of  the  Stools. — The  stools  may  contain  un- 
digested food,  blood,  mucus,  pus,  membranes,  fat ;  calculi'  from  the 
gall  bladder,  intestines,  stomach,  salivary  glands,  or  tonsils ;  foreign 
bodies,  intestinal  parasites,  esf(diatcd  polypi,  and  segments  of  exfoli- 
ated iaiusBUBceptions  and  necrotic  sloughs. 

(n)  Uiidiffeated  portioiix  of  food  (linuteric  diarrhtsa)  may  be  in- 
dicative of  an  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea,  or  of  imperfect  mastication 
or  digestion.  In  fevers  the  appearance  of  milk  curds  is  an  importaut 
sign  of  overfeeding,  and  a  similar  discovery  in  the  stools  of  an  infant 
b  a  reliable  sign  of  an  improper  quantity  or  quality  of  food,  and  not 
infrequently  heralds  an  acute  attack  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 

(5)  Blood  in  the  stools  may  show  itself  in  its  characteristic  red 
colour,  or  as  "  tarry  "  stools  {melisna),  according  to  the  source  of 
the  bleeding  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  remained  in  the  intestine. 
If  it  has  its  origin  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  digestive  tract  (stom- 
ach or  small  intestine),  it  is  altered  by  the  action  of  the  digestive 
fluids  so  as  to  assume  a  black  or  brownish-black  appearance,  oi-  may 
resemble  coffee  grounds.  If  there  is  active  peristalsis,  or  if  the  blood 
is  in  large  amount,  it  may,  even  if  coming  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  small  intestine,  pass  so  rapidly  along  that  it  issues  almost  nn- 
changed  with  the  stool.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  bright  blood  in 
the  defecation  comes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel,  particularly 
from  the  rectum.  The  more  thoroughly  the  blood  is  mixed  with  the 
fieces,  and  the  more  marked  the  tarry  appearance,  the  greater  is  the 
probability  of  its  origin  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 
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If  there  is  anj  question  as  to  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  stools,  it  ma;  he 
identified  either  by  the  microscope  or  b;  chemical  methods,  or  both.  Under 
the  microscope  the  red  cells  ma;  be  distinguished,  or  if  these  cells  are  disinte- 
grated, brownish-Ted  masses  maj  be  seen  which  are  composed  of  amorpbous 
hKmatoidin.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  bsmatoidin  ma;  be  found  in 
crystals  of  the  characteristic  rhombic  shape.  !□  the  absence  of  well-preserved 
corpuscles  or  crystals,  the  heemin  test  (page  133)  must  be  applied.  As  a  pos- 
sible source  of  error,  the  red  colour  imparted  to  the  stools  b;  the  administra- 
tioQ  of  hematoxylon  or  the  ingestion  of  a  large  quantity  of  red  fruits  or  fruit 
juices  may  be  borne  in  mind. 

1.  Tarry  stools  may  be  indicative  of  &  gastric  hemorrhage  dne  to 
nicer,  cancer,  or  ruptured  varicose  esophageal  veins.  The  blood  may 
have  been  originally  derived  from  the  lungs  or  the  nose,  a  certain 
amount  having  been  swallowed,  so  that  any  case  of  epistaxis,  hiemop- 
tysis,  or  (especially)  hieniatemesis  may  be  followed  by  black  and  tarry 
stools.  Daodenal  ulcer  and  multiple  ulcers  of  the  small  intestine 
(syphilitic,  dysenteric,  or  typhoid)  may  also  be  responsible.  Portal 
obstractiou  from  any  cause,  particularly  hepatic  cirrhosis  or  cancer, 
may  be  attended  fay  melaena ;  so  also  may  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  purpura  hemorrhagica,  hsemophilia,  and  leuceemia. 

2.  Bloody  stools  in  which  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  has  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids  may  occur  in  any  of 
the  conditions  ennmerated  above  as  causing  tarry  stools,  provided 
the  blood  is  in  sufficient  amount ;  and,  similarly,  some  of  the  diseases 
and  conditions  about  to  be  mentioned  as  possible  causes  of  bloody 
stools  may  give  rise  to  coffee-ground  or  tarry  defecations. 

A  frequent  source  of  blood  in  the  stools  is  a  bleeding  hemorrhoid. 
Cancer  of  the  rectum,  fissures,  and  ulcers  (especially  syphilitic)  may 
give  rise  to  blood-covered  stools,  particularly  if  the  faeces  are  dry, 
hard,  and  lumpy.  Indeed,  the  latter  condition  alone,  in  the  absence 
of  rectal  disease,  may  abrade  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  so 
as  to  cause  bloody  feeces.  In  children  and  feeble-minded  persons  the 
possible  presence  of  foreign  bodies  should  he  borne  in  mind.  An 
acute  proctitis  is  an  additional  rectal  source  of  blood-stained  stools. 
A  polypus  of  the  rectum,  if  it  becomes  eroded,  may  bleed  profusely. 

Strangulated  hernia  and,  in  a  child,  intussusception  should  be 
flospected,  the  latter  especially,  in  the  presence  of  blood-stained  stools 
composed  principally  of  muens  and  attended  with  tenesmus.  An 
acnte  and  unusually  severe  colitis  in  children  may  manifest  itself  by 
blood-streaked  passages.  The  varions  forms  of  dysentery  may  pre- 
sent stools  which  have  the  appearance  of  rusty-red  fleshy  lumps. 
Cancer  or  ulceration  of  the  large  or  small  intestine,  from  whatever 
cause,  as  well  as  the  perforation  resulting  from  snch  ulceration,  may 
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explain  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  fucea.  According  to  Grainger 
Stewart,  amyloid  disease  of  the  iutestine  may  cause  hemorrhage. 
Corrosive  poisons,  especially  arsenic,  may  determine  the  preeence  of 
streaks  of  blood  in  the  passages. 

The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  serves  to  explain  some  cases  of  large  hemorrhage  from 
the  bowel.  Aneurism  or  thrombosis  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
to  which  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  by  Watson  and 
Elliot,  is  a  condition  which  produces  tarry  or  bloody  stools. 

^Engorgement  of  the  portal  circulation  from  cancer  or  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  or  as  the  result  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  pulmonary 
emphysema,  or  portal  thrombosis,  demands  consideration  as  a  cause  of 
intestinal  hemorrhage.  In  jaundice,  whatever  its  origin,  blood  may 
be  contained  in  the  stools,  as  well  as  in  phosphorus  poisoning.  In 
various  infectious  diseases,  among  them  yellow  fever,  pernicious  ma- 
larial  fever,  dengue,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  septicemia, 
pyaemia,  and  typhoid  fever  {usually  from  an  intestinal  nicer),  blood 
in  varying  quantity  and  colour  may  be  a  constituent  of  the  stools. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  may  be  a  symptom  of  leucaemia,  haemo- 
philia, purpura  htemorrhagica,  and  scurvy.  In  the  occasional  sudden 
diarrhceal  attacks  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  bloody  mucus  is  sometimes 
present.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  not  due  to  tuberculous  ulceration 
may  appear  as  an  intercurrent  event  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  Finally, 
injuries  of  the  abdomen  and  intestinal  parasites  may  give  rise  to  bleed- 
ing from  the  bowel. 

3.  Most  Frequent  Oatises  of  Blood  in  the  Stools. — It  is  evident 
that  a  deciaiou  as  to  the  origin  of  the  blood  in  a  given  case  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  and  symptoms, 
as  well  as  a  painstaking  physical  examination.  It  may  be  of  service 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  frequent  causes  of  hemorrhage  from 
the  bowel  are  hemorrhoids,  typhoid  fever,  colitis,  and  cancer  of  the 
colon ;  that  the  most  frequent  causes  of  large  intestinal  hemorrhages 
are  typhoid  fever,  portal  engorgement  from  disease  of  the  heart  or 
liver,  hiemophilia,  purpura  hiemorrhagica,  and  rupture  of  an  anear- 
iam ;  that  the  moat  frequent  causes  of  small  hemorrhages  from  the 
bowel  are  hemorrhoids,  injury  to  the  rectum  or  a  rectal  fissure  by 
the  passage  of  faeces,  ulceration  (syphilitic  or  cancerous)  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  intuaausception  in  infants  and  children. 

The  extent  of  an  intestinal  hemorrhage,  and  on  occasion  its  oc- 
currence before  appearing  in  the  stools,  may  be  judged  by  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  which  are  those  of  internal  hemorrhage  (y.  v.). 

{c)  Mucus  in  small  and  almost  uunoticcable  quantities  is  present 
in  health  in  the  form  of  small  particles  adherent  to  the  fieces.     An 
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increased  amount  is  ordinarily  significant  of  a  catarrhal  process  in 
some  portion  of  the  intestine.  If  in  considerable  quantity,  forming 
a  thick  coating  upon  the  fteces,  or  if  the  entire  defecation  is  com- 
posed of  mncus,  it  indicates  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rectum  or  large  intestine.  If  in  smaller  quantity,  and  con- 
tained in  thin  stools,  or  mixed  and  thoroughly  difinsed  througli 
fffical  matter,  it  indicates  a  catarrhal  process  in  the  small  intestine. 
Mucus-containing  stools  constitute  a  symptom  of  the  Tarious  forms 
of  dysentery,  entero-colitis,  proctitis,  and  impaction  of  faeces.  The 
cbaracterbtic  stool  of  intussusception  is  composed  of  bloody  mucus. 
Membranes,  fragments,  or  tubular  casts  composed  of  altered  mucus 
are  Toided  in  the  disease  known  as  membranous  enteritis  (mucous 
coHe).  Allied  to  this  disease  are  the  attacks  of  mucous  diarrhcea 
which  may  occur  during  the  course  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  in 
connection  vith  movable  kidney  and  enteroptoais. 

((£)  Pus  in  the  feeces,  if  in  large  quantity,  is  indicative  of  the 
rupture  of  an  abscess  (pelvic,  periproctitic,  or  perinephritic)  into  the 
alimentary  canal.  In  smaller  quantities  it  is  significant  of  dysen- 
tery, enteritis,  proctitis,  and  syphilitic  or  cancerous  ulceration  of  the 
rectum  or  colon.  It  may  be  derive<l  from  the  urethra  or  vagina  as  a 
result  of  a  severe  inflammation  of  their  lining  membrane. 

(c)  Membranous  shreds,  not  composed  of  mucus,'  are  found  in 
rare  cases  as  the  result  of  a  superficial  necrosis  and  sloughing  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  which  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  acute  proctitis,  cancer  of  the  colon,  dysentery,  and  relapsing 
fever. 

{/)  Fat/i/  stools.,  which  may  be  recognised  by  their  oily,  greasy 
appearance,  are  found  in  association  with  obstructive  jaundice  be- 
cause of  the  deficient  absorption  of  hydrocarbons  resulting  from  the 
absence  of  bile.  Indigestion  or  overfeeding  in  infants  may  give 
rise  to  fat-containing  stools.  In  the  absence  of  jaundice  or  (in 
infants)  impaired  digestive  capacity,  the  occurrence  of  a  fatty  diar- 
rhea should  suggest  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  or  pancreatic  calculi 
impacted  in  the  pancreatic  duct. 

(jr)  Gallstones,  if  suspected,  must  be  searched  for  by  breaking  up 
the  fEEcea  in  a  sieve  while  pouring  water  over  the  mass.  Multiple 
stones  formed  in  the  gall  bladder  are  faceted,  especially  if  ejected 
soon  after  their  emergence  from  the  common  duct  and  before  any 
solvent  action  is  exerted  upon  them  by  the  intestinal  fluids.  Very 
rarely  a  gallstone  is  found  which,  being  very  small,  non-faceted,  and 
crumbling  easily,  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
intra-hepatic  ducts.  Gallstones  are  most  commonly  composed  of 
cholesterin,  in  which  ease  they  float  in  water ;  leas  frequently  of  in- 
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spissated  bile  or  calcareous  salts,  and  are  heavier  than  water.  The 
o'her  calculi  fonnd  in  the  BtooU  are  very  rare. 

(A)  Foreign  bodies,  when  found,  usually  indicate  childhood,  men- 
tal infirmity,  a  depraved  taete,  or  a  professional  freak.  Conversely, 
suspect  foreign  bodies  with  such  patients. 

(i)  Intestinal  Parasites  (see  also  Index), — Ascaris  lumbricoidee, 
— If  a  cylindrical  worm,  pointed  at  both  ends,  of  a  yellowish  or 
slightly  rcddieh  colour,  and  varying  from  10  to  30  centimetres  (4  to 
12  inches)  in  length,  is  found  in  the  stoole,  it  is  the  Ascaris  luvibri- 
coules,  or  roundworm.  The  patient  is  usually  a  child  and  the  worm 
is  the  most  common  human  parasite.  On  closer  inspection  the 
worm  is  seen  to  be  transversely  striated  and  to  posaess  four  longitu- 
dinal bands.  It  exhibits  considerable  motility,  and  this  power  of 
migration  gives  rise,  fortunately  in  rare  instances,  to  serious  conse- 
quences. Thus  this  parasite  has  crawled  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
email  intestine,  which  is  its  ordinary  habitat,  into  the  common  bile 
duet  and  the  intra-hepatic  ducts ;  perforated  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
and  caused  peritonitis ;  crawled  into  the  stomach,  esophagus,  pharynx, 
and  thence  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  emerging  from  the  external 
ear.  Passing  into  the  larynx,  the  worm  has  caused  death  by  as- 
phyxia; into  the  trachea,  pulmonary  gangrene.  As  a  genera!  rule, 
only  one  or  two  are  present,  but  a  considerable  number  may  exist  in 
the  same  patient.  Great  masses  of  these  worms  have  caused  intes- 
tinal obstruction.     They  may  or  may  not  give  rise  to  symptoms. 

Oxyuris  rermicularis. — White,  threadlike  worms,  4  to  10  milli- 
metres {^  to  i  inches)  in  length,  found  in  the  faeces,  or  at  the  anus, 
or  in  the  vagina,  are  examples  of  the  Ojyuris  vermicularis,  the  thread 
or  seat  worm.  They  occur  in  patients  of  any  age,  most  commonly 
in  children.     Their  ordinary  habitat  is  the  rectum  and  colon. 

Tapeworms. — 1.  Txnia  saghiata. — White  or  yellowish-white,  flat- 
tened, oblong  bodies,  10  millimetres  (|  inch)  wide,  18  millimetres 
{J  inch)  in  length,  are  the  segments  or  proglottides  of  a  ribbon- 
shaped,  jointed  parasite  of  the  class  of  intestinal  cestodes,  tape- 
worms. In  this  country  there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  it  is 
the  beef  tapeworm,  Tcenia  saginata  or  mediocanellafa. 

The  T.  saginata  varies  from  13  to  20  feet  in  length.  The  head 
is  about  2  millimetres  {^j  inch)  in  diameter,  square  in  shape,  and 
possesses  four  large  pigmented  sucking  disks,  icithovl  hooilets.  The 
neck  is  long  and  threadlike,  gradually  enlarging  and  becoming  seg- 
mented, the  segments  reaching  their  fullest  development  at  or  about 
the  450th,  and  then  containing  ripe  ova.  Each  segment  contains 
both  male  and  female  sexual  organs.  If  the  mature  segment  is 
pressed  between  glass  slides,  the  uterus  is  seen  as  a  median  line 
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■with  15  to  35  lateral  branchea.  The  period  from  the  time  at  which 
the  worm  is  swallowed  and  attaches  iteelf  to  the  mticous  membrane 
of  the  intestine  to  the  time  at  which  ripe  segmentB  begin  to  pass 
from  the  rectam  is  from  3  to  3^  months.  The  segments  of  this 
worm  possess  motility,  and  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  cloth- 
ing, having  extruded  themaelvea  from  the  rectum  between  the  acts 
of  defecation.  The  mature  proglottides  are,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, ingested  by  beef  cattle,  the  ova  are  set  free,  and  the 
embryos,  passing  from  the  stomach  into  the  muscles,  liver,  brain,  or 
eye,  become  encysted  larvte  or  cysticerci. 

2.  T(enia  solium. — If  the  segments  are  somewhat  shorter  and  nar- 
rower, 8  millimetres  {|  inch)  wide  and  1  centimetre  (f  inch)  in 
length,  and  the  head  of  the  worm  is  but  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin,  and  on  examination  with  a  power  of  40  diameters  is  found  to  be 
provided  with  hookhts  as  well  as  suckers,  it  is  the  pork  tapeworm, 
the  TtBnia  solium.  This  worm  varies  from  6  to  12  feet  in  length, 
and,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  is  similar  in  appearance  to  T.  saginata. 
The  uterus  possesses  fewer  (8  to  14)  lateral  branches  than  the  previous 
variety.  It  ia  eaten  by  and  becomes  encysted  in  the  hog,  which  is 
then  referred  to  as  "measled."  It  is  the  common  tapeworm  of 
Europe. 

If  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  beef  or  pork  is  eaten  by  men,  the 
still  living  larvte  are  liberated,  and,  attaching  themselves  in  the  intes- 
tine, begin  the  adult  stage  of  existence. 

T.  saginata  and  T.  solium  are  the  only  tapeworms  of  clinical  and 
pathological  interest  which  are  ordinarily  found  in  this  country. 

(j)  Polypi  which  have  become  detached  from  the  rectum  or  intes- 
tine may  be  passed  in  the  faeces. 

(k)  The  invaginated  segment  of  bowel  in  intussusception  some- 
times eloQghs  away  and  is  passed  per  rectum. 

{I)  Necrotic  sloughs  from  tumours  or  inflammatory  processes  in- 
volving the  intestinal  wall  sometimes  appear  and  must  be  differen- 
tiated from  masses  of  undigested  meat. 

V.  URINATION 

The  diagnostic  information  to  be  derived  from  the  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  of  the  urine  {q.  v.)  is  discussed  elsewhere. 
We  consider  here  the  significance  of  abnormalities  of  urination — i.  e., 
dysuria  (painful  urination),  difficult,  slow,  or  frequent  urination, 
incontinence,  retention,  and  Buppreasion  of  urine. 

Dysoria. — Under  painful  micturition  or  dysuria,  one  includes 
vesical  tenesmus,  a  persistent  inclination  to  urinate,  accompanied  by 
painful  straining ;  and  strangury,  the  performance  of  urination  by  a 
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spasmodic  and  painful  effort — the  former  term  laying  a  greater  stress 
upon  the  presence  of  a  continuouB  desire  to  empty  the  bladder. 

The  diagnostic  indications  of  dysuria  relate,  with  some  excep- 
tions, to  local  disease,  as  follows : 

Fain  and  burning  during  the  act  of  urination  may  be  caused  by  a 
too  acid  and  concentrated  urine,  as  in  some  lithsemtc  cases,  or  for  a 
simitar  reason  may  be  symptomatic  of  acute  nephritis.  The  urine 
may  have  become  irritant  in  consequence  of  the  ingestion,  or  absorp- 
tion through  the  skin,  of  cantharides  or  turpentine,  or  such  condi- 
ments as  mustard,  pepper,  and  horseradish. 

Cystitis  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  morbid  vesical  conditions 
producing  severe  dyauria.  Discomfort  in  voiding  urine,  aa  one  of 
numerous  associated  symptoms,  is  not  an  uncommon  sabjective 
complaint  in  neurotic  women  (neuralgia  of  the  bladder,  irritable 
bladder),  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  vesical  pain  and  spasm. 
Cancer,  polypoid  or  fungoid  growths,  tuberculous  disease  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bladder,  may  also  be  suspected,  but  with  much  less 
probability  because  of  their  comparatively  infrequent  occnrrenco. 
A  stone  in  the  bladder  or  a  sandlike  deposit  of  calculous  material 
should  not  be  forgotten  aa  a  source  of  vesical  irritation,  the  former 
especially  if  there  is  a  history  of  sudden  stoppages  of  the  atream  of 
urine,  with,  in  a  male,  considerable  pain  in  the  head  of  the  penis. 

Certain  urethral  conditions  also  are  suggested  by  dysuria,  aach 
as  urethritis,  simple  or  gonorrhteai ;  chancre  or  old  stricture  of 
the  urethra;  and,  in  association  with  variola  or  varicella,  the  pres- 
ence of  vesicles  in  the  urethra.  The  prostate  gland,  if  inflamed, 
hypertrophied,  or  cancerous,  may  be  the  cause  of  painful  micturi- 
tion. 

In  women,  dysuria  may  bo  indicative  of  a  prolapsed  uterus,  cancer 
of  the  cervix,  acute  metritis,  pelvic  peritonitis  and  abscess,  particu- 
larly if  there  are  adhesions  preventing  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
bladder,  in  which  case  the  greatest  pain  is  felt  toward  the  end  of 
micturition.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  various  forms  of 
dysmenorrhoea ;  and  vesical  tenesmus  with  a  discharge  of  mueua  may 
occur  in  connection  with  paroxysms  of  mucous  colic  (membranous 
enteritis).  In  a  recent  case  of  the  latter  disease  in  my  wards  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  there  was  so  mucli  vesical  tenesmus 
with  a  discharge  of  bloody  mucus  that  suspicions  of  malignant  dis- 
ease were  entertained,  but  a  cystoscopic  examination  by  Pilcher,  of 
the  surgical  staff,  showed  nothing  but  a  coating  of  mucus  on  the 
inner  lining  of  the  organ.  A  sudden  attack  of  painful  and  spas- 
modic urination  may  be  a  vesical  crisis  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

Inflamed  hemorrhoids,  perineal  abscess,  acute  proctitis,  and  acute 
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dysentery  are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  reflex  dysuria  and 
vesical  tenesmuB. 

DifflODlt  or  Slov  Urinatioii. — Any  condition  or  lesion  which  nar- 
rows the  Inmen  of  the  urethra  or  impairs  the  muscular  power  of  the 
bladder  walls  will  give  rise  to  slow  or  difficult  nrination,  and  perhaps 
to  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  stream.  Such  a  symptom,  conse- 
quently, loade  to  a  suspicion  of  a  tight  prepuce,  a  urethral  stricture, 
an  enlarged  or  inflamed  prostate  gland,  or  a  loss  of  tone  of  the  blad- 
der, the  latter  from  overdiBtention  or  disease  of  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism concerned  in  the  act  of  micturition. 

Frequent  Urination. — Many  of  the  conditions  which  are  respon- 
sible for  dysuria  {q.  i:)  are  also  attended  by  an  abnormal  frequency 
of  urination,  particularly  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

The  cause  of  a  too  frequent  desire  to  empty  the  bladder  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  some  abnormality  of  the  urine — e.  g.,  a  too  concen- 
trated urine,  azotnria  (an  excess  of  area),  lithuria  (an  excess  of  uric 
acid  and  urates),  and  the  presence  of  irritant  substances.  So  also 
with  the  opposite  condition  of  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  amount 
of  urine  {q.  v.). 

A  frequent  desire  to  urinate  is  a  reflex  symptom  of  the  passage  of 
a  renal  calculus  through  the  ureter,  and  if  the  stone  becomes  im- 
pacted in  the  ureter  this  annoying  symptom  continues.  It  is  al?o 
associated  with  acme  cases  of  pyelitis.  Finally,  frequent  urination 
may  precede  an  ague  St,  accompany  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris, 
and  constitute  a  symptom  of  sunstroke. 

The  more  or  less  constant  dribbling  of  arine  in  some  cases  ot 
retention  should  not  be  mistaken  for  simple  frequency  of  urination. 
Palpation,  percussion,  and,  if  necessary,  the  catheter  should  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  determine  that  the  bladder  is  empty. 

Ineontinence  of  Urine.— An  inability  to  control  the  escape  of  urine 
from  the  bladder,  or  the  passing  of  it  unconsciously,  is  due  either  to 
contraction  of  the  detrusor  (longitudinal)  muscular  layer  of  the 
bladder,  or  to  relaxation  or  paralysis  of  the  sphincters.  If  both  are 
paralyzed,  it  leads  to  retention  plus  incontinence,  manifested  by  dis- 
tention of  the  bladder  with  constant  dribbling.  If  the  compressor 
muscle  is  paralyzed,  and  the  sphincter  is  contracted  or  the  urethra 
obstructed,  retention  alone  ensues. 

Involuntary  or  unconscious  passing  of  nrine  may  be  the  direct 
resnit  of  all  conditions  which  annul  or  interrupt  the  ordinary  and 
normal  volnutary  control  exercised  by  the  brain  over  the  act  of  mic- 
turition. These  conditions  may  pertain  (1)  to  the  brain  itself,  or  (2) 
to  that  portion  of  the  cord  which  puts  the  brain  in  relation  with  the 
vesical  centres. 
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(1)  The  conditions  or  lesione  which  annul  congcious  cerebral 
activity  are :  all  forms  of  coma  (apoplectic,  alcoholic,  epileptic,  eepe- 
cially  the  noctnmal  form  of  the  latter) ;  idiocy  and  some  varieties  of 
insanity ;  sunstroke ;  shock ;  and  the  poisons  of  certain  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  severe  diphtheria,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and 
the  typhoid  state  from  whatever  cause. 

(2)  The  lesions  which  interfere  with  conduction  to  and  from  the 
vesical  centres  in  the  sacral  segments  are :  injuries  and  tumours  of  the 
cord,  intraspinal  hemorrhage,  transverse  myelitis,  spinal  meningitis, 
and  locomotor  ataxia,  provided  that  the  lesion  does  not  destroy  the 
vesical  centres.  If  the  reflex  arc  is  abolished  by  the  same  lesions 
affecting  the  centres,  total  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  with  retention 
and  dribbling,  will  result.  If  the  paralysis  be  partial  there  is  partial 
retention,  with  occasional  voiding  or  accidental  escape  of  the  urine 
with  any  sudden  muscular  effort.  From  a  diagnostic  standpoint,  the 
presence  of  vesical  disturbance  militates  against  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis,  poliomyelitis,  and  multiple  neuritis,  as  distinguished  from 
myelitis  and  locomotor  ataxia,  in  which  bladder  symptoms  are  more 
or  less  prominent. 

Incontinence  of  urine  may  be  due  to  an  increased  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  nervous  mechanism,  of  which  nocturnal  enuresis  is  an 
example.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  especially  if  an  unusual 
irritation  is  present,  the  urine  is  passed  involuntarily,  usually  during 
sleep,  when  the  normal  cerebral  control  is  iu  abeyance  ;  sometimes 
during  waking  hours  when  the  mind  is  profoundly  engrossed.  The 
sources  of  local  irritation  which  should  he  sought  for  are  ascarides 
(seat  worms),  cystitis,  vesical  calculus,  phimosis,  contracted  meatus, 
balanitis,  and  concentrated  or  diabetic  urine.  It  may  also  be  caused 
by  general  weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  or  the  reflex  irritation 
duo  to  dentition.  In  women  a  relaxation  of  the  pelvic  floor,  asso- 
ciated with  cystocele,  is  a  common  cause  of  incontinence. 

Increase  of  the  intrapolvic  pressure,  combined  with  lack  of  tone 
of  the  vesical  sphincters,  may  produce  incontinence,  as  in  the  leakage 
of  urine  during  a  paroxysm  of  pertussis  or  other  cough,  sneezing, 
laughing,  or  muscular  effort.  Hydrocyanic-acid  poisoning  is  attended 
with  the  involuntary  discharge  of  urine. 

As  with  frequent  urination,  so  with  incontinence,  the  possible 
presence  of  an  overdistendcd  bladder  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Retontion  of  Urine. — As  previously  stated,  retention  may  alter- 
nate or  coexist  with  incontinence  of  urine  or  frequent  urination. 
The  same  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  cord  which  cause  the  latter 
two  will  also  produce  retention.  It  is  met  with  in  all  forms  of  coma, 
in  typhoid  fever,  and  other  febrile  or  non-febrile  diseases  in  which 
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the  typhoid  state  occars,  in  peritonitis  (pelvic  or  general),  and  very 
seldom  it  arises  from  diphtheritic  paralysis.  In  women,  aside  from 
parturition,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  regular  voiding  of  a 
portion  of  the  retained  urine,  the  most  common  cause  of  retention  is 
hysteria. 

Atony  of  the  bladder  consequent  upon  an  undnly  long  postpone- 
ment of  micturition  leads  to  brief  retention  upon  attempting  to 
urinate,  usually  overcome  without  catheterization,  unless  the  prostate 
gland  is  enlarged.  In  the  infant,  irritating  urine  may  cause  so  much 
pain  during  urination  that  after  one  or  two  trials  the  child  will 
refrain  from  so  doing  as  long  as  possible.  In  elderly  men  prostatic 
enlargement  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  retention.  Stricture  of 
the  urethra,  urethritis,  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  urethra, 
nsually  near  the  meatus,  cystitis,  or  tumours  of  the  bladder  produce 
it,  and  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter  may  by  reflected 
irritation  cause  a  spasm  of  the  vesical  sphincters. 

(/)  Sappreselon  of  Urine. — When  for  any  reason  urine  is  not 
secreted  by  the  kidney,  or,  if  secreted,  does  not  reach  the  bladder,  it 
constitutes  anuria,  or  suppression  of  urine.  Anuria  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  retention  by  using  the  catheter  and  finding  the  bladder 
empty. 

Anuria  not  infrequently  shows  a  striking  absence  of  symptoms. 
In  other  cases  ursemia  (g.  v.)  supervenes.  In  persistent  total  anuria 
death  usually  occurs  within  12  days.  Total  suppression  of  urine  is 
rather  rare.  Ordinarily  a  small  quantity  is  secreted,  but  so  small 
that  it  practically  constitutes  anuria. 

The  various  conditions  and  diseases  which  may  be  attended  by 
suppression  of  urine  are  as  follows : 

In  acute  congestion,  acute  nephritis,  the  terminal  stage  of  chronic 
nephritis,  renal  abscess,  hydronephrosis  and  pyonephrosis  anuria  may 
exist  because  of  interference  with  the  secreting  tissue  of  the  kidney. 
Poisoning  by  lead,  turpentine,  cantharides  or  phosphorus  and,  very 
rarely,  the  inhalation  of  ether,  may  cause  it.  It  may  be  due  to  the 
prolonged  watery  drain  from  the  blood  in  Asiatic  cholera  and  cholera 
infantum,  and  is  a  possibility  in  cholera  morbus  ;  so  also  with  col- 
lapse or  shock  from  injuries,  operations  (especially  those  involving 
the  urinary  tract  in  the  aged),  or  gastro-inteatinal  perforations. 

Yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever  and  the  typhoid  state,  the  terminal 
stage  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  pernicious  malarial  fevers, 
the  terminal  stage  of  sunstroke,  and,  infrequently,  peritonitis,  may 
conduce  to  a  cessation  of  the  urinary  function,  presumably  by  caus- 
ing hyperffimia  or  disturbed  innervation  of  the  kidneys. 

A  curious  condition,  due  to  disturbed  innervation,  is  the  anuria 
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of  hysteria,  which  may  be  ao  prolonged  as  to  evoke  ursemic  eymp- 
toms.  More  frequently  the  condition  is  that  of  retention  rather  than 
suppression.  This  diagnosis  should  he  made  with  great  caution,  and 
is  to  be  based  on  well-marked  associated  symptoms  of  hysteria.  While 
not  intending  to  classify  hysteria  with  malingering,  it  is  here  conven- 
ient to  speak  of  those  cases  of  feigned  anuria  which  every  hospital 
physician  sees.  A  successful  device  for  detecting  this  trick  is  to 
catheterize  at  a  certaiu  honr,  and  3  or  3  hours  after,  when  the  patient 
least  expects  it  and  has  made  no  preparation  for  it,  to  use  the  cathe- 
ter again. 

Rare  causes  of  anuria  are  thrombosis  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  of  the  renal  vein.  This  condition  is  remotely  conjecturable  if 
there  has  been  an  injury  of  the  kidneys,  with  blood,  albumin,  and 
casts  in  the  urine,  followed  by  diminution  and  suppression. 

Obstructive  suppremon  embraces  all  conditions  in  which  one  or 
both  ureters  are  occluded  by  outside  pressure  or  obstacles  within 
their  lumen.  Pressure  from  the  outside  may  result  from  an  intra- 
abdominal tumour,  or  a  large  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  or 
cancer  of  the  bladder  involving  the  ureters  at  their  entrance.  Obstruc- 
tions within  the  ureter  when  present  are  usually  impacted  calculi. 
Both  ureters  may  be  obstructed  at  the  same  time.  If  only  one  ureter 
is  occluded,  anuria  may  still  follow  because  the  opposite  kidney  is  dis- 
eased or  absent.  Such  cases  are  not  extremely  rare,  two  instances 
having  come  to  my  knowledge  within  the  past  year. 
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[  between  obstructive  and  non -obstructive  sup- 
rine  at  all  is  passed  some  aid  may  be  derived  from 
lination;  a  high  specific  gravity,  blood,  albumin, 
and  casts,  favouring  the  non-obstructive  form,  while  a  normal  specific 
gravity  and  the  absence  of  abnormal  constituents  argues  for  ureteral 
obstruction.  The  recent  advances  in  cystoscopy  and  ureteral  cathe- 
terization are  of  much  service  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  some 
forms  of  renal  disease,  provided  the  requisite  skill  can  be  secured. 

VI.    SYMPTOMS  BELONGING  TO  THE  GENITALIA 
1,  Hales. — The  genital  symptoms  of  somewhat  general  diagnostic 
value  which  occur  in   the  male  are  urethral  discharges,  priapism, 
pendulous  testicles,  varicocele,  sperm atorrhcea,  impotence,  and  mas- 
turbation. 

(a)  Urethral  Discharges. — Discharges  from  the  urethra  may  be 
due  to  a  concealed  initial  lesion  of  syphilis,  simple  or  gonorrhoea! 
urethritis,  or  gleet,  and  inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland.  A  thin 
mucous  discharge  may  he  caused  by  excessive  or  ungratified  sexual 
desire.    From  the  medical  standpoint,  urethral  discharges  may  have  a 
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bearing  npon  the  diagnosis  of  the  m&nifold  lesions  of  syphilis ;  gonor- 
rhceal  rheumatism  or  conjunctivitis ;  syphilis,  or  gonorrhteal  pelvic 
inflammationB  in  the  wife  of  the  infected  male ;  and  sexnal  neuras- 
thenia or  hypochondriasis. 

(b)  Priapism. — Prolonged  or  abnormally  frequent  erection  of 
the  penis,  with  or  without  sesnal  desire,  constitutes  priapism. 

Priapism  may  be  indicative  of  vesical  calculus,  a  distended  blad- 
der, hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland,  gonorrhceal  urethritis,  or 
adherent  prepuce.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  poisoning  by  cantharides. 
A  loaded  rectum,  inflamed  hemorrhoids,  a  blow  upon  the  perineum, 
or  the  irritation  from  seat  worms  (ascarides)  may  be  responsible  for 
it.  It  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  injuries  (cervical  and  lumbar) 
and  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  in  myelitis  and  spinal  meningitis, 
and  has  been  observed  in  lesions  of  the  pons  and  in  hemorrhage  into 
the  cerebellum.  It  is  at  times  a  premonitory  or  immediate  symptom 
of  an  epileptic  seizure.  Priapism  is  a  not  infrequent  eveut  in  leucte* 
mia,  of  6  weeks'  duration  in  one  case.  It  may  also  he  present  in 
hydrophobia,  tetanus,  rarely  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  is  sometimes 
caused  by  alcoholic  or  sexual  excesses. 

(c)  Pendulous  Testicles. — A  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  and  other 
components  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  scrotum,  thus  allowing  the 
testicles  to  droop  unduly,  may  be  a  symptom  of  old  age,  self-abuse 
(especially  if  attended  with  spermatorrhcea),  excessive  sexual  indul- 
gence, and  conditions  of  debility  in  general.  It  is  also  present  in 
connection  with  the  impotence  resulting  from  locomotor  ataxia  and 
diabetes  melHtus. 

(rf)  Varicocele. — This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  spermatic  veins 
are  enlarged  and  varicose.  It  may  occur  under  similar  circumstances 
to  (c)  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  neurasthenia  and  hypochon- 
driasis. 

(c)  Spermatorrhcea.— Iti  a  continent  individual  involuntary  emis- 
sions during  sleep,  if  occurring  at  irregular  intervals  of  S  to  6  weeks, 
are  quite  normal.  If  these  discharges  are  habitually  more  frequent, 
2  or  3  times  a  week  or  perhaps  every  night,  a  pathological  condition 
exists.  If  the  emissions  occur  without  erection,  unconsciously  to  the 
patient,  in  the  daytime  or  while  straining  at  stool,  their  pathological 
character  is  very  marked. 

Before  accepting  the  statement  of  a  patient  that  he  has  spermat- 
orrhcea, especially  if  he  has  been  terrorized  by  the  perusal  of  quack 
literature,  the  history  should  be  gone  over  carefully.  He  not  infre- 
quently believes  that  a  heavy  phosphatic  sediment  in  the  urine  or  a 
thin  mncons  discharge  due  to  prostatic  or  other  irritation  is  escaping 
semen.     Occasionally  there  is  a  fixed  delusion  that  clear  and  normal 
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urine  is  the  constant  carrier  of  the  testicular  flnid.  A  chemical 
examination  of  the  urine  will  prove  the  nature  of  the  phosphatic 
deposit,  and  a  microscopical  examination  the  presence  or  absence  of 
spermatozoa. 

Spermatorrhoea  is  Yariously  indicative  of  self-abuse,  excessive 
coitus,  sexual  neurasthenia  as  cause  or  consequence,  and  the  early 
stage  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Sodentarj  habits,  an  habitually  loaded 
rectum,  ascarides,  and  the  too  free  use  of  condiments  and  alcoholic 
liquors  may  be  responsible  for  the  slighter  degrees  of  this  symptom. 

Very  often  in  these  cases  there  is  mental  depression,  debility,  lack 
of  energy,  and  a  persistent  brooding  over  a  condition  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  sometimes  from  this  very  fact  becomes,  incurable. 
The  urine  is  apt  to  be  of  high  specific  gravity,  acid  and  containing 
oxalates,  or  alkaline  with  a  deposit  of  phosphates. 

(/)  Impotence. — An  inability  to  perform  the  act  of  coitus  is  a 
common  and  sometimes  an  early  sign  of  diabetes,  and  is  usually  pres- 
ent in  the  later  stages  of  locomotor  ataxia  or  otlier  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  which  there  is  involvement  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
or  anesthesia  of  the  glans  penis. 

There  is  an  impotence  which  is  purely  psychical,  emotions  of  fear, 
shame,  or  lack  of  confidence  interfering  with  the  normal  action  of 
the  nervous  mechanism,  erection  failing  to  occur,  or  ejaculation 
taking  place  prematurely.  Impotence  may  come  on  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  although  there  is  no  strict  dividing  line  of  years,  in  those 
who  have  practised  excessive  venery  or  self-abuse. 

(g)  Masturbation. — Modern  writers  attribute  much  less  pathogenic 
power  to  this  habit  than  do  those  of  20  or  30  years  ago.  Its  effects 
are  practically  those  of  excessive  coitus.  It  may  be  a  symptom  and 
not  a  cause  of  insanity  and  sexual  perversion.  On  the  other  hand, 
excessive  masturbation,  like  excessive  venery,  may  cause  sexual  nea- 
rasthenia,  and  hypochondria,  spermatorrhoea,  pendulous  testicles, 
"  nervousness,"  debility,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Little  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  onanism  and  excessive  coitus  as  causes  of  loco- 
motor ataxia  and  other  organic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 

As  the  majority  of  boy.s  practise  this  habit  until  enlightened  con- 
cerning its  evils,  it  should  be  suspected  in  cases  exhibiting  anomalous 
nervous  symptoms  without  other  appreciable  cause.  There  is  no 
characteristic  expression  of  the  face  whicli  will  betray  the  onanist. 
If  he  is  aware  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  the  facial  expression  will 
simply  correspond  to  that  of  a  conscious  wrongdoer. 

3.  Females. — The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  female  genitalia 
which  possess  a  general  medical  interest  are  vaginal  discharges, 
amenorrhcea,  dysmenorrhoea,  monorrhagia,  and  metrorrhagia. 
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(a)  Vaginal  Discharges. — Aside  from  its  constant  presence  as  a 
symptom  of  various  pelvic  disorders,  leucorrhcea,  the  moat  common 
of  vagina]  discharges,  may  he  a  symptom  of  ancemia  and  debility 
from  sundry  causes,  as  fatigue,  deficient  food  supply,  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  and  overlong  lactation.  An  offensive  serous  or  pui'uleut 
discharge,  tinged  or  not  with  blood,  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  carci- 
noma uteri,  and  in  the  absence  of  pelvic  pain  may  give  the  clew  to  an 
obscure  ansemia  and  debility.  In  children,  a  discharge  from  the  geni- 
tals may  be  due  to  a  vulvitis  or  vaginitis,  usually  the  former,  caused 
by  the  migration  of  ascarides  from  the  rectum  and  the  irritation 
consequent  upon  their  presence. 

(i)  Amenorrhcea. — Omitting  the  menopanse,  pregnancy,  imper- 
forate hymen,  and  congenital  absence  or  imperfect  development  of 
essential  organs,  cessation  of  the  menses  is  almost  invariably  depend- 
ent upon  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood  or  nervous  system, 
or  both. 

It  may  occur  as  a  symptom  of  grave  hysteria  and  melancholia  or 
other  insanities,  or  be  due  to  strong  emotions  (fear,  grief,  worry) 
which  interrupt  the  normal  nervons  balance,  or  to  a  change  of  sur- 
roundings and  occupation,  of  which  the  amenorrhcea  sequent  to  a 
sea  voyage  is  an  example.  Mental  overwork  in  schoolgirls  is  some- 
times responsible  for  the  absence  of  the  menstrual  Sow,  so  much 
nerve  force  being  expended  in  one  direction  that  other  functions 
must  suffer. 

Antemia,  associated  with  a  weakened  nervous  system,  is  the  con- 
dition most  commonly  productive  of  amenorrhcea.  Chloro-au^emia 
and  phthisis  pulmonalis  are  the  underlying  causes  most  frequently 
encountered,  the  aniemia  and  malnutrition  attending  these  maladies 
1>eing  of  such  a  grade  that  t)ie  additional  Joss  due  to  menstruation 
can  not  be  afforded.  Indeed,  the  amenorrhcea  of  these  and  other 
diseases  is  a  conservative  consequence,  and  not,  in  opposition  to  a 
natural  false  logic  on  the  part  of  patients,  a  causal  factor.  For  a 
similar  reason,  amenorrhcea  may  he  indicative  of  chronic  nephritis, 
diabetes,  tubercnlosis  of  the  kidney,  the  cancerous,  malarial,  or  satur- 
nine cachexiiB,  chronic  mercurial  poisoning,  morphine  addiction, 
and  leucsemia.  It  is  not  infrequently  due  to  the  antemia  which  at- 
tends gastric  ulcer  and  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever  and  the 
exanthemata.  Scanty  menstruation  with  recurring  amenorrhcea  is 
rather  common  in  obese,  amemic  patients — the  "  fat  anaemics." 

(c)  DgsmenorThma. — Of  the  recognised  varieties  of  dysmenorrhoea, 
the  neuralgic  form  only  is  of  direct  medical  interest,  as  it  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  pelvic  lesions  hut  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  neurotic 
condition  or  a  manifestation  of  some  constitutional  or  blood  disorder. 
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The  pain  of  neuralgic  dysmenorrhcea  iB  Bomewhat  characteristic. 
It  is  paroxysmal  and  radiating  like  the  neuralgias,  with  its  greatest 
intensity  in  the  hypogastrium,  passing  to  one  or  the  other  iliac  region, 
whence  it  shoots  down  the  corresponding  thigh.  It  begins  before 
the  flow,  and  may  stop  or  continue  after  the  flow  is  established.  It 
bears  no  relation  to  the  amount  or  character  of  the  menstrual  loss, 
and  there  are  none  of  the  usual  symptoms  or  physical  signs  of  pelvic 
lesions.  In  cases  of  sufficient  severity  to  call  for  treatment,  a  more 
or  less  neuropathic  diathesis  is  almost  invariably  found.  There  is 
apt  to  be  a  hypergesthetic  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  abdomen, 
with  painful  points  at  the  emergence  of  nerve  branches.  The  char- 
acter and  severity  of  the  pain  may  be  such  as  to  cause  delirium  or 
paitial  coma,  and  in  some  intractable  eases,  fortunately  few  in  num- 
ber, the  steadily  recurring  seizures  may  give  rise  to  grave  hysteria, 
and  perhaps  to  epilepsy  or  mania.  The  face  in  marked  cases  is  pale, 
and  the  patient  may  present  the  symptoms  of  collapse  (g.  v.)  with 
lowered  temperature.  In  conjunction  with  neurotic  tendencies,  cer- 
tain general  disorders  may  initiate  or  intensify  the  pain.  In  all  cases 
of  neuralgic  dysmenorrhcea  search  should  be  made  for  malaria,  syph- 
ilis, gout  or  lithfemia,  rheumatism,  and  ansemia. 

A  peculiar  form  of  dysmenorrhcea  is  that  which  is  termed  "  mem- 
branous," in  which  there  is  expelled  with  miniature  labour  pains  a 
hollow,  membranous  cast  of  the  uterine  cavity.  The  membrane, 
when  examined  microscopically,  appears  to  be  the  abnormally  thick- 
ened menstrual  decidua.  While  this  condition  is  attributed  to  an 
endometrial  inflammation,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  relation  between 
the  nervous  system  and  the  painful  passing  of  membrane.  Certainly 
several  cases  seen  have  exhibited  nervous  idiosyncrasies. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  regarding  intermenstrual  pain,  which 
has  been  described  by  Palmer  and  others.  It  is  apt  to  begin  about 
two  weeks  after  menstruation  has  ceased.  The  pain,  beginning  grad- 
ually, increases  day  by  day  until  it  reaches  an  unbearable  intensity 
and  finally  passes  away  with  the  advent  of  the  next  menstruation. 
It  is  rather  a  rare  condition,  depending  upon  disease  of  the  ovaries 
and  requiring  their  removal  for  its  relief. 

((/)  Menorrhagia  and  Metrorrhagia.  —  An  excessive  menstrual 
flow  (menorrhagia)  and  an  intermenstrual  flow  (metrorrhagia)  may 
be  caused  by  the  vast  majority  of  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages. But  either  or  both  may  he,  and  not  infrequently  are,  due 
to  general  diseases  and  conditions. 

The  various  infectious  diseases — influenza,  dengue,  malarial  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  variola,  and  cholera — may  be  attended 
by  excessive  menstruation  or  a  bloody  uterine  flow.     Illenorrhagia  is 
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not  ancommon  id  the  early  stage  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  although 
the  reverse  is  astially  the  case. 

Certain  blood  conditions  may  manifest  one  or  the  other  abnor- 
mality. Among  these  are  the  grave  aneemias  (rarely),  more  often 
haemophilia,  pnrpnra,  scurry,  leuciemia,  the  uremia  of  nephritis,  and 
severe  cholnmia  or  jaundice.  Plethora  has  been  assigned  as  a  doubts 
ful  cause.  Certain  intoxications  may  originate  or  increase  uterine 
bleeding,  as  acute  or  chronic  alcoholism,  emmenagognes,  chronic 
lead  poisoning,  and  phosphorus  poisoning.  Among  miscellaneous 
factors,  valvular  or  other  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism  should  not  be  overlooked,  nor, 
if  the  age  of  the  patient  be  suggestive,  the  possible  beginning  of  the 
menopause. 

Id  searching  for  the  explanation  of  a  monorrhagia  or  metror- 
rhagia, first  eliminate  local  pelvic  causes,  and  then  examine  particu- 
larly for  chronic  cardiac,  renal,  or  hepatic  disease,  syphilis,  and 
malaria. 


SECTION  XUI 

CERTAIN  SYMPTOM  GROUPS  OF  CLINICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 

There  are  symptom  groups  or  sets  of  correlated  symptoms  which 
it  is  of  service  to  present  here  as  distinct  clinical  pictures.  These 
groups  comprise  coma,  dyspncea,  fever,  hyperpyrexia,  internal  hemor- 
rhage, shock  or  collapse,  syncope,  weakness  or  debility,  irritant  poi- 
soning, jaundice,  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  hectic  fever, 
pytemia,  tympanites,  and  the  typhoid  state. 

L  Coma. — There  is  loss  of  consciousness,  with  stertorous  respira- 
tion and  expiratory  puffing  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The  mouth  is 
partly  open  and  the  tongue  is  dry.  The  cornea  is  insensitive,  and 
one  or  both  pupils  are  either  dilated,  contracted,  or  with  defective 
response  to  light.  There  may  be  an  unusnally  slow  pulse.  Involun- 
tary dejection  and  urination  (q.  v.)  may  occur. 

II.  DyspncBa. — There  is  either  rapid  or  laboured  respiration.  If 
the  dyspncea  is  severe,  the  face  is  cyanosed  and  wears  an  anxious  ex- 
pression. The  skin  is  covered  with  cold  perspiration,  the  patient 
speaks  in  broken  sentences,  and  may  be  unable  to  lie  down  (or- 
thopnoea,  q.  v.). 

III.  Ferer. — There  are  slight  chilly  sensations,  the  pulse  is  accel- 
erated, there  are  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  backache,  slight  or 
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severe  aching  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  a  feeling  of  veaknesB.  Tho 
tongue  is  coated,  and  the  urine  is  usually  higb-coloured  and  decreased 
in  amount,  with  an  abundant  deposit.  Finally,  the  temperature  is 
found  to  be  elevated. 

IV.  Hyperpyrexia. — If  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  106°  or 
over,  there  may  be  added  to  the  symptoms  just  enumerated  in  III 
dicrotism  of  the  pulse,  delirium,  and  marked  restlessness. 

V.  Internal  HemoiThag:e.— The  symptoms  of  internal  or  concealed 
hemorrhage  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  enable  a  positive  diag- 
nosis to  be  made,  without  taking  into  account  the  presence  of  dis- 
eases or  conditions  in  which  such  an  event  is  liable  to  take  place. 
These  symptoms  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  shock  or  col- 
lapse, except  that  air  hunger  and  restlessness  are  especially  promi- 
nent features  in  the  clinical  portrait  of  hemorrhage.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  of  internal  hemorrhage  the  blood  makes  its  appearance  ex- 
ternally, as  in  heematemesis,  heemoptysis,  epistaxis,  metrorrhagia, 
htematuria,  and  bloody  stools,  thus  making  evident  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms.  But  with  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  conditions  in 
which  concealed  hemorrhage  may  occur,  and  by  instituting  a  careful 
search  for  the  existence  of  such  lesions,  the  diagnostician  is  at  times 
enabled  to  predict  the  later  appearance  of  blood  at  some  of  the  natu- 
ral orifices  of  the  body  or  its  finding  at  operation,  as  in  bleeding 
from  a  typhoid  ulcer  or  the  rupture  of  an  ectopic  gestation.  In 
order  to  produce  recognisable  symptoms  the  hemorrhage  must  be 
large.  Slight  hemorrhages  do  not,  of  course,  give  rise  to  appreciable 
symptoms,  nor  do  the  perturbations  caused  by  visible  and  external 
bleeding  differ  from  those  due  to  unseen  bleeding. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  concealed  hemorrhage  are  as  follows: 
Paiu  may  or  may  not  be  present,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  which  causes  the  hemorrhage.  The  face  becomes  pallid, 
pinched,  and  anxious,  and  the  extremities  are  cold.  The  surface  of 
the  body  is  covered  with  perspiration.  The  respirations  are  shallow 
and  sighing,  the  patient  gapes  repeatedly,  and  urgently  desires  more 
air.  There  is  great  restlessness  with  turning  of  the  body  from  side 
to  side.  The  radial  pnlae  is  rapid,  weak,  and  thready,  and  may  be- 
come imperceptible.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  large  and  rapid,  syncope 
and  unconsciousness  may  ensue.  The  mind  may  be  clear,  but  more 
commonly  there  is  delirium.  Xausea  is  usually  present,  and  vomit- 
ing may  take  place.  Jactitations  and  convulsions  may  be  added  to  the 
scene.  At  the  onset  of  the  attack  the  lieart  beats  violently,  due 
partly  to  excitement  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  ventricular  blood 
content  is  rapidly  growing  smaller,  but  very  soon  the  apex  beat  dis- 
appears as  the  systole  becomes  weaker  and  weaker.     If  the  heart  and 
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the  large  blood-veesels  are  auscultated,  loud  tiEemic  murmurs  are 
heard.  When  hemorrhage  takes  place  during  the  presence  of  fever 
the  temperature  falls  rapidly  to  or  below  the  normal  point. 

The  diseases  and  pathological  conditions  in  which  concealed  hem- 
orrhage, sufficient  to  cause  symptoms,  may  supervene  are : 

{!)  In  the  Thorax. — Bleeding  into  a  large  pulmonary  cavity  or 
the  rupture  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  into  the  mediastinum  or  pleural 
cavities. 

(2)  In  the  Abdomen. — Gastric  ulcer,  duodenal  ulcer,  typhoid 
or  other  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  or  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  into  the  stomach,  intestine,  or  peritoneal 
cavity. 

(3)  In  the  Pelvis. — Concealed  uterine  hemorrhage  before  or  after 
labour  or  rupture  of  an  extra-uterine  fcetalion.  Although  in  the 
majority  of  cases  pelvic  hEematoma  (effusion  of  blood  between  the 
folds  of  the  broad  ligament)  and  pelvic  hematocele  (effusion  of  blood 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity)  are  due  to  ectopic  gestation,  yet,  as 
these  conditions  do  occur  from  other  canses,  they  are  mentioned  here 
separately. 

(4)  Hamophilia  and  purpura  htemorrhagica  may  be  responsible 
for  a  variety  of  internal  hemorrhages,  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent. 

(5)  Trauma. — Crushing  injuries,  leading  to  rupture  of  organs  and 
penetrating  wounds,  are  especially  liable  to  concealed  or  internal 
hemorrhage. 

VI.  Shook  or  Collapse. — Although  these  terms  are  ordinarily  con- 
sidered to  be  synonymous,  the  useful  clinical  distinction  drawn  by 
Shrady  should  prevail,  whereby  "  collapse  "  shall  imply  sudden  pros- 
tration occurring  in  cases  not  strictly  surgical,  aa  In  irritant  poison- 
ing or  intestinal  perforation ;  while  "  shock  "  is  limited  to  a  similar 
condition  resulting  from  accidental  or  surgical  traumatism. 

The  symptoms  of  collapse  are  pallor,  anxious  expression,  lowered 
temperature,  cold  perspiring  skin,  thready  or  imperceptible  pulse, 
intense  weakness,  and  intact  or  impaired  intellection.  This  condi- 
tion may  develop  rapidly  or  slowly,  usually  the  former.  Depending 
on  the  resisting  power  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  tissues 
involved,  it  varies  in  severity.  Cases  occur  in  which  collapse  symp- 
toms are  almost  entirely  absent  and  yet  the  autopsy  reveals  lesions 
which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  profound  prostration  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  as  in  some  instances  of  intestinal  perforation.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  ailments,  commonly  unattended  with  danger, 
may  exhibit  an  apparently  alarming  degree  of  weakness,  as  in  a  form 
of  dysmenorrhcea  frequently  associated  with  an  anteflexed  cervix. 
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which  presents  a  typical  collapse  invariably  followed  by  a  favourable 
termination. 

The  diseases  and  conditions  causing  collapse  are : 

(a)  Those  already  mentioned  as  attended  with  internal  hemor- 
rhage (g.  v.). 

(b)  The  various  infectious  diseases.,  sometimeB  at  their  onset,  more 
commonly  at  their  terminal  stages,  as  variola,  pernicious  malarial 
fevers,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  glanders,  acute  tubercnloeiB,  ery- 
sipelas, dysentery,. cholera  {stage  of  collapse),  diphtheria,  and  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

(c)  Lesions  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs. — A  severe  attack  of  pneumo- 
thorax shows  a  marked  collapse.  So  also  is  it  with  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  pulmonary  abscess,  and  pulmonary  gangrene.  Pneu- 
mo-pericardium,  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  ulcerative 
endocarditis  develop  collapse,  the  latter  two  usually  toward  the  ter- 
mination of  the  illness. 

((f)  Disease  within  the  Abdomen. — Severe  acute  enteritis  or 
diarrhcea,  intestinal  obstruction,  gastric,  duodenal,  or  intestinal 
perforation,  acute  septic  peritonitis,  intense  hepatic  colic,  perfora- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  by  hepatic  abscess  or  aubphrenic  abscess, 
and  acute  pancreatitis  exhibit  collapse  or  prostration  tn  varying 
degrees. 

(e)  Narcotic  and  irritant  poisons,  as  in  acute  alcoholism,  acute 
poisoning  from  arsenic,  antimony,  tartar  emetic,  and  chronic  poison- 
ing from  ergot.  In  irritant  poisoning  the  collapse  symptoms  usually 
appear  during  the  later  stages. 

{/)  Traumatism,  particularly  if  there  is  a  rupture  of  one  of  the 
viscera  or  concussion  of  the  brain  or  cord. 

{g)  Other  Causes. — Collapse  also  occurs  with  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  trichinosis,  and  occasionally  hyperpyrexia,  cancrum  oris,  and 
suppurative  tonsilitis. 

VII.  Syncope. — Fainting  or  syncope  is  a  sudden  and  usually  tem- 
porary pallor  and  loss  of  consciousness  from  a  weakening  of  the 
heart's  action.  The  face  is  calm,  the  respirations  are  quiet,  the  pulse 
is  weak  or  imperceptible,  the  pupils  are  dilated  but  responsive  to 
light.  An  attack  of  syncope  may  sometimes  be  anticipated  by  the 
occurrence  of  yawning,  nausea,  and  sighing  respiration.  Fainting 
much  resembles  collapse,  except  that  in  the  former  loss  of  conscious- 
ness takes  place,  the  failure  of  power  is  confined  to  the  heart,  and 
the  attack  is  ordinarily  evanescent. 

Till.  Weakness  or  Dehility. — The  patient  has  a  feeling  of  lan- 
guor and  weakness  and  tires  easily.  There  is  usually  some  shortness 
of  breath  on  exertion  and  the  movements  are  slow  and  made  with 
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evident  effort.     The  heart  sounda  are  weak,  especially  the  first,  and 
the  pulae  quickens  undoly  after  gentle  exerciBe, 

IX.  Poisoning  by  Irritante.— In  general,  the  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning  (anggestlve  but  not  pathognomonic)  are  nansea  and  violent 
vomiting,  with  much  tenderness  and  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
foUowed  by  diarrbcea  and  the  evidence  of  marked  collapse.  The 
fa&ces  may  show  traces  of  blood. 

X.  Jaundice. — A  yellow  or  Baffron-colonred  skin  and  conjunctiva, 
general  itching  of  the  body,  depression  of  spirits,  slow  pulse,  dark- 
brown  urine,  and  pale  or  clay-coloured  stools,  constitute  the  symptom 
group  of  obstructive  jaundice  (p.  79). 

XI.  Obstructed  Portal  Ciroulation.— Hydroperitoneum  or  ascites, 
with  enlarged  veins  around  the  umbilicus,  slight  jaundice  or  sallow 
fikiu,  hemorrhoids,  gastric  disturbances,  and,  when  of  some  standing, 
great  edema  {q.  v.)  of  the  genitals  and  lower  extremities. 

XII.  SnpporatiTe  or  Hectic  Fever. — A  patient  with  bright  eyes 
and  a  clear  mind,  who  is  running  a  temperature  which  rises  in  the 
evening  to  various  heights  and  subsides  in  the  early  morning,  usually 
with  sweating,  with  a  continuously  rapid  pulse,  a  pale  face  with  a 
circnmscribed  finsh  ou  the  cheek,  and  persistent  anorexia,  is  prob- 
ably the  subject  of  suppurative  or  tubercular  disease  of  considerable 
dnration.     It  should  not  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 

Xin.  Pyamia.— If  alone,  or  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  sup- 
purative fever,  there  are  irregular,  recurring  chills,  with  nausea  and 
vomiting,  the  temperature  running  suddenly  to  a  high  point  and 
falling  rapidly  with  profuse  sweating,  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the 
formation  of  metastatic  or  embolic  absceaaes,  derived  from  a  primary 
suppurative  focus  and  constituting  the  condition  called  pyfemia.  It 
ia  not  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  for  pyiemic  chills  and  fever  to  be 
considered  as  of  malarial  origin. 

XIV.  Tympanites. — Meteorism  or  tympanites  consists  of  a' marked 
distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  gas.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  upward  presaure  against  the  diapliragm,  there  is  dyspnoea,  a 
rapid,  feeble,  or  irregular  pulse,  and  an  upward  displacement  of  the 
apex  beat  (see  also  Abdomen,  General  Distention  of). 

XV.  Typhoid  Status.— The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  mut- 
tering delirium  or  coma  vigil,  dry  brown  tongue,  teeth  covered  with 
sordes,  twitching  of  the  tendona  {subsuUus  tendinum),  and  possibly 
picking  at  the  bedclothes  or  grasping  at  imaginary  things  in  the  air 
(carpkologid).  The  bases  of  the  Inngs  may  be  passively  congested 
(hypostatic  pneumonia),  and  ordinarily  the  temperature  is  conaider- 
ably  elevated,  although  the  typhoid  state  may  exist  with  the  mercury 
at  the  norm^  point. 
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The  typhoid  state  is  common  to  a  number  of  difierent  diseases 
and  lesions,  as  follows : 

(a)  Infectious  Diseases. — The  typhoid  state  occurs  with  the  great- 
est fruquency  in  infectious  diseases,  especially  lobar  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  pysmia,  and  the  terminal  stage  of  acute  dysentery.  It  is 
also  found,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  in  typhoid  fever  (less  common 
in  cases  treated  by  cold  tubbing),  typhus  fever,  pernicious  malarial 
fevers,  malignant  variola,  malignant  scarlet  fever,  epidemic  influenza, 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  nlcera^ 
tive  endocarditis,  puerperal  septictemia,  anthrax,  and  glanders. 

(5)  Certain  Abdominal  Diseases. — Of  these  the  typhoid  state  may 
develop,  toward  the  close  of  the  disease,  in  jaundice  of  the  obstruct- 
ive form  in  which  the  obstruction  is  insuperable.  It  may  supervene 
also  in  the  course  of  hepatic  abscess,  appendicitis  (especially  if  unrec- 
ognised), acute  enteritis  and  peritonitis  (infrequently),  chronic 
nephritis,  and  pyelitis. 

(c)  Intracranial  Causes. — It  is  sometimes  found  in  meningitis, 
toward  the  end  of  cerebral  embolism  and  thrombosis  with  much  sof- 
tening, and  general  paresis. 

(d)  Other  Causes. — The  typhoid  state  may  be  due  to  purpura 
hemorrhagica  and  acute  phosphorus  poisoning.  It  may  also  be 
produced  by  any  suppurative  inflammation,  particularly  if  pyiemia 
arises  therefrom.  One  of  the  most  typical  examples  of  the  typhoid 
status  that  I  have  seen  was  the  result  of  a  previously  nnrecognised 
deep-seated  perineal  abscess,  the  incision  and  drainage  of  which  led 
to  recovery. 


SECTION  XIV 
HEAD    AND    FACE 

I.  Size  and  Contour. — There  are  certain  changes  in  the  size  and 
contour  of  the  head  and  face  which  are  of  diagnostic  importance  in 
the  following  diseases : 

(a)  Hydroc^halus. — The  hydrocephalic  head  is  abnormally  large 
and  usually  globular,  sometimes  pyramidal,  in  shape  (Fig.  18) ;  the 
anterior  fontanel  is  large  and  bulging,  the  sutures  vary  tn  width 
from  ^  to  2  inches  or  more,  and  the  veins  of  the  scalp  are  visibly 
distended.  The  face  is  relatively  small  and  the  eyelids  are  raised 
with  difficulty.  The  ocdpito-frontal  circumference  of  the  head  is 
normally,  at  birth,  a  little  more  than  14  inches,  and  at  1  year  old 
about  18  inches.    An  abnormal  increase  in  this  measurement  is  the 
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principal  Bymptom  by  which  chronic  hydrocephalfia  (doe  to  ven- 
tricular  distention)  may  be  recognised.  It  has  been  known  to  reach 
33  inchea  at  8  months  of  age.  Aside  from  the  enlargement  the  most 
characteristic  feature  is  the  prominence  of  the  forehead  at  the  root 
of  the  nose.  The  most  common  error  is  to  mistake  the  rachitic  head 
for  hydrocephalus. 

(6)  Rachitis. — If  the  cranium,  especially  when  viewed  from  above, 
is  elongated,  large,  and  square,  the  vertex  flattened,  the  frontal 
eminences  protuberant,  the  face  small  and  delicate,  the  anterior  fon- 
tanel open  when  it  should 

be  closed,  and  alterations  in      F"      \  1 

the  other  skeletal  hones  be  ' 

present,  these  changes  are  ' 

dae  to  rachitis  {Fig.  19). 

(c)  Sporadic  Cretinism. 
— If  the  head  is  large  and 


Fi«K  18.— Congenital  hjilrocephaliw.  Fia.  19.— Rachitic  liesd ;  Italian  cliild  two  yean 

Redrucn  from    a   phot<^nipL,  old:  square,  proniineDt  farehvuil  and  flat  ver- 

BroUicr'a  ctae.  ttx  (Holt). 

flat-topped,  the  anterior  fontanel  open  (even  as  late  as  the  tenth 
year),  the  face  broad  and  flat,  with  wide,  negroid  nose,  the  forehead 
low,  the  eyes  wide  apart,  the  month  partly  open  and  the  tongue 
slightly  protmding  (Fig.  20),  it  is  a  case  of  sporadic  cretinism. 

(*■/)  Idiocy. — In  some  cases  the  shape  and  size  of  the  head  may 
suggest  the  presence  of  imbecility  or  idiocy,  but,  as  there  are  no  phys- 
ical changes  which  can  be  considered  characteristic  of  the  various 
forms  of  mental  or  moral  weakness  comprised  under  these  terras,  the 
diagnosis  must  be  made  principally  by  the  psychical  symptoms. 
Hydrocephalus  may  be  the  cause  of  "  hydrocephalic  "  idiocy. 
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(e)  Acromegdiy. — If  the  head  ia  somewhat  enlarged,  with  a  much 
greater  increase  in  the  size  of  the  face,  which  becomes  broadeoed  and 
elongated,  asaumiiig  an  ovoid  shape  with  the  large  end  downward  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  siae  of  the  maxillffi  (especially 
the  lower),  and,  fnrthermore,  if  the  teeth  are  widely  separated,  the 
tongue,  nostrils,  eyelids,  and  ears  thickened  and  hypertrophied  (Fig. 
21),  it  is  a  case  of  acromegaly  {q.  v.). 


Kio.  20. -Sporadic  crctiniBTn.    A  tVoiii  Koplik,  B  from  Noyes. 

(/)  Myxmkma. — If  the  patient  has  a  coarse-featnred,  round, 
"full-moon"  face,  broad,  thick  nostrils,  a  thick-lipped,  large  month 
(Fig.  23),  and  a  rough,  dry  akin,  the  existence  of  myxosdema  {q.  v.)  is 
almost  certain,  but  further  confirmatory  evidence  should  be  obtained. 

{g)  Odeitix  Deformans. — If  the  face  is  triangular  in  shape  with 
the  base  upward,  and  the  head  is  lowered  and  carried  forward  so  that 
the  chin  ia  below  the  epiaternal  notch,  a  search  for  other  bone  altera- 
tions is  required,  as  it  may  be  an  example  of  "  Paget'a  disease "  or 
osteitis  deformans. 

(h)  Facial  Hemiatrophy. — If  the  face  presents  an  appearance  as 
if  it  was  composed  of  two  lateral  halves  from  different  individuals, 
with  the  vertical  line  of  junction  sharply  defined,  and  the  hair  of  the 
smaller  side  is  thin  or  absent,  the  eye  sunken,  and  the  skin  altered 
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in  appearance  (Fig.  23),  it  ia  an  instance  of  facial  hemiatrophy. 
Facial  asymmetry  may  exist  also  with  congenital  torticollis  or  wry- 
neck (q.  v.). 

(i)  Leontiasis  Ossea. — If  the  cranium  is  enlarged  and  globular,  the 
malar  prominences  are  marked,  and  the  orbital  rime  massive  (Figs. 


Fio.  23.— Facial  heiiiiatropliy.     Redrowo  I'roni  StrOmpell. 

24,  25),  the  presence  of  hyperostosis  cranii  or  leontiasis  ossea,  may  be 
suspected. 

(k)  Leprosy. — The  tuberous  growths  of  leprosy  (q.  v.)  occurring 
upon  the  face,  together  with  the  resulting  ulceration  and  cicatriza- 
tion, may  slowly  change  the  shape  and  contour  of  the  countenance, 
which  assumes  a  leonine  aspect,  the/octes  leonlina. 

II.  Fontanels  and  Sutores. — (a)  Prominent  or  bulging  fontanels 
(in  infants  or  children)  are  significant  of  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
acute  and  tuberculous  meningitis,  and  meningeal  hemorrhage.  The 
iinterior  fontanel  is  frequently  prominent  and  pulsates  strongly  in 
the  acute  febrile  affections  of  infants,  probably  in  consequence  of 
cerebral  hyperiemia. 
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Fnl.  £5.— Same  patieut  ui  in  Fig.  ii,  prciioim  to  tlie  devvloimient  of  the  diMtte  (Edw). 
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(b)  A  sunken  fontanel  ia  found  in  wasting  diseases  and  Bevere 
diairhceal  or  choleriform  affections,  such  as  marasmus  and  cholera 
infantum.  In  the  latter  disease  a  depressed  fontanel  is  always  present 
as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  hydrencephaloid  state  (spuriouB 
hydrocephalus).  If  the  depression  is  marked,  the  sutures  may 
overlap. 

(c)  A  very  large  fontanel  is  particularly  symptomatic  of  hydro- 
cephalus, and  if  smaller,  hut  still  unusually  large,  of  rachitis,  cretin- 
ism, and  hereditary  syphilis.  When  the  infant  ia  1  year  old  the  ante- 
rior fontanel  should  not  exceed  1  inch  in  diameter. 

(d)  Delayed  closure  of  the  fontanels,  the  posterior  normally  dis- 
appearing at  the  end  of  the  3d  month,  the  anterior  from  the  14th 
to  the  33d  month,  is  due  ordinarily  either  to  rachitis  or  to  hydro- 
cephalus, particularly  the  former. 

(e)  Abnormally  wide  cranial  sutures,  which  physiologically  are 
fused  by  the  end  of  the  fith,  certainly  by  the  9th,  month,  may  indicate 
rachitis,  hydrocephalus,  or  cretinism. 

III.  Cr&nial  Bones. — (a)  Craniolabes. — If  in  infants  under  6 
months  of  age  several  spots,  i  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  are  found  on 
the  occipital  bone  or  the  posterior  portion  of  the  parietal  bonea,  which 
upon  pressure  by  the  finger  give  a  soft  crackling  sensation,  the  con- 
dition ia  termed  craniotabes  and  is  significant  of  rachitia  or  syphilis, 
or  both  conjoined. 

{b)  Meningocele,  Encephalocele,  and  Hydrencephalocele. — A  con- 
genital pulsating  tumour,  varying  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a  fcetal 
head,  bulging  out  between  the  cranial  bonea  either  in  the  occipital 
or  the  frontal  regions,  and  if  large,  probably  translucent,  is  a  menin- 
gocele, encephalocele,  or  hydrencephalocele.  The  tumour  is  ordi- 
narily of  the  size  of  an  orange,  pedunculated,  and  pear-shaped  or 
rounded. 

(c)  jYodw.— Soft,  painful,  and  doughy  swellings  of  the  skull,  the 
pain  being  worse  at  night,  and  the  swellings  becoming  harder  as  time 
passes,  are  syphilitic  nodes  (gummatoua  periostitis).  If  cerebral 
symptoms  coexist,  it  is  probable  that  similar  nodes  are  forming  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cranial  bones, 

IV.  The  Faoe  as  Indicative  of  Certain  Diseases. —In  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  facial  expression  in  affording  a  clew  to  the  psychical 
condition  of  the  patient  {q.  v.),  the  face  may  present  a  more  or  less 
suggestive  physiognomy  in  certain  diseases  or  conditions.  An  appre- 
ciation of  the  facial  traits  of  diaease,  like  the  power  of  making  a 
rapid  diagnosis,  is  based  upon  the  capability  of  comparison  derived 
from  many  observations  and,  when  analyzed,  doubtless  involves 
more  than  the  recognition  merely  of  a  characteristic  countenance. 
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XevertheleBH,  as  a  help  to  an  oftentimes  difficult  problem,  the  facies 
of  disease  is  not  infrequently  of  great  sernce. 

The  diseases  and  conditiona  which  exhibit,  with  more  or  less  fre- 
qneocy  and  distinctness,  a  characteristic  fades  are :  acate  diffuse 
peritonitis,  dyspnoea,  exophthalmic  goitre,  paralysis  agitans,  phthisis, 
pneumonia,  renal  disease,  typhoid  fever,  impending  death,  and,  in 
children,  mouth -breathing  and  hereditary  syphiliB. 

(a)  Acute  Diffuse  Peritonitis. — In  this  disease  the  expression  of 
extreme  anxiety  may  be  very  striking.  The  teeth  are  uncovered  by 
the  raising  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  whole  expression  is  significant 
of  pain  and  mental  disquiet.  The  respiration  is  somewhat  quick- 
ened because  of  the  fixation  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  a  sharp 
and  well-developed  attack,  particularly  if  the  vomiting  has  been 
severe  and  continuous,  the  Hippocratic  countenance  (the  fades  of 
impending  death)  is  seen  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
disease  except  cholera.  Localized,  slight  peritonitis  has  no  charac- 
teristic physiognomy,  although  the  faintly  anxious  expression  is 
present  and  significant. 

(S)  Dyspncea. — In  conditions  which  are  causative  of  difficult, 
laborious,  or  painful  breathing,  the  mouth  is  open,  the  lips  and 
tongue  may  be  dry,  the  nostrils  dilate  with  each  inspiration,  and  the 
face  presents  a  bluish  pallor  (cyanosis). 

(c)  Exophthalmic  Goitre. — The  most  obvions  facial  trait  of  this 
disease  is  the  more  or  less  excessive  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs 
(exophthalmos,  proptosis),  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the 
complete  closure  of  the  eyes.  In  a  well-marked  case  the  singular 
ataring  expression  is  unmistakable. 

{d)  Hysteria. — The  physician  of  experience  will  sometimes  make 
a  tentative  and  frequently  confirmed  diagnosis  of  hysteria  from  the 
silly  and  vacuous  but  very  amiable  smile  which  greets  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  patient,  or  which  accompanies  the  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion which  is  put.  On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiarly  intense  frowning 
expression  may  appear  in  response  to  every  remark  directly  involv- 
ing the  patient's  symptoms,  the  face  clearing  and  smoothing  when 
the  subject  is  changed  to  one  of  outside  interest.  The  immovable 
face  of  hysterical  coma,  with  its  natural  colour  and  the  quivering 
resistance  of  the  upper  eyelid  when  the  examiner  attempts  to  raise 
it,  is  also  of  valne  in  diagnosis. 

(e)  Paralysis  Agitans. — In  this  disease  the  face  presents  a  sphinx- 
like immobility  and  lack  of  expression,  conjoined  usually  with  a 
colour  which  is  apparently  too  healthy  to  correspond  with  the  gen- 
eral condition.  This  stony  visage  (Parkinson's  mask)  is  of  consid- 
erable value  in  the  diagnosis  of  s  doubtful  case. 
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(/)  Phthisis  PulmotmHs. — In  advanced  phthisis  the  countenance 
is  very  expressive.  The  wide-open,  appealing  eye,  with  its  usually 
white  sclerotic,  the  emaciated  face,  the  pallor  of  which  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  spots  of  red  over  the  malar  bones,  the  dilating  al« 
and  panting  respiration,  as  of  a  fugitive,  constitute  a  significant  and 
graphic  portrait. 

{g)  Pneumonia. — In  an  ordinary  frank  pneumonia  the  face  as  a 
whole  is  flushed,  with  a  deeper  tint  of  red  upon  one  cheek,  and  the 
aire  work  strongly  in  consonance  with  the  rapid  respiration.  As  the 
disease  approaches  the  septicemic  type,  a  general  pallor  brings  the 
malar  flush  into  stronger  relief,  and  in  the  markedly  typhoid  Tariety 
the  flush  may  entirely  disappear. 

(A)  Renal  Disease. — A  pale,  puffy  face,  with  baglike  swellings  be- 
neath the  eyes,  is  seen  in  those  diseases  of  the  kidney  which  are 
attended  with  edema,  more  particularly  the  acute  and  chronic  dif- 
fuse nephritides,  but  it  ia  not  infrequently  the  case  that  a  suspicion 
ia  aroused  by  a  glance  at  the  patient  which  subsequently  fails  of  con- 
firmation by  the  urinalysis, 

(i)  Typhoid  Fever  and  the  Typhoid  Status. — At  the  height  of  a 
well-marked  case  of  typhoid  fever  the  facies  is  very  characteristic. 
The  expression  is  dull  and  apathetic.  The  mentality  is  impaired 
and  the  patient  is  quite  indifferent  to  his  surroundings.  He  may  be 
in  a  quiet  muttering  delirium.  The  tongue  ia  apt  to  be  dry  and  the 
teeth  covered  with  brownish  aordea.  This  facies  ia  witnesaed  not 
only  in  typhoid  fever  but  in  all  diseases  which  exhibit  the  typhoid 
status  (q.  v.). 

(j)  Impending  Death. — "  A  sharp  nose,  hollow  eyes,  collapsed 
temples ;  the  ears  cold,  contracted,  and  their  lobes  turned  out ;  the 
skin  about  the  forehead  being  rough,  distended,  and  parched ;  the 
colour  of  the  whole  face  being  brown,  black,  livid,  or  lead-coloured." 
Even  in  a  translation  old  Master  Hippocrates'  description  of  the 
face  of  imminent  death  is  intensely  graphic.  As  a  rule,  auch  a  coun- 
tenance is  a  sure  precursor  of  a  swift  ending,  except  in  acute  diffuse 
peritonitis,  cholera,  or  starvation. 

In  children: 

{k)  Mouth-breathing. — A  familiarity  with  the  appearance  of  a 
mouth-breather  is  of  great  importance  because  of  the  serious  results 
(unsemia,  gastric  disorders,  phthisis,  et  al.)  which  may  follow  in  neg- 
lected cases  if  the  causative  factors  are  allowed  to  exist  during  the 
developmental  period.  If  the  condition  has  lasted  for  a  considerable 
time — years,  perhaps— the  nostrils  are  small  and  the  nose  itself  rela- 
tively insignificant  in  size,  the  mouth  is  large  and  constantly  open, 
the  lips  are  thick  and  dry,  the  eyelids  droop,  and  the  expression  ia 
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stupid  and  vacuous.  Further  examination  will  reveal  an  insuffi- 
ciently developed  thorax. 

(/)  Hereditary  Syphilis. — A  child  suffering  from  a  well-developed 
hereditary  syphilis  has  a  weazened  and  pitifully  old-looking  face, 
very  much  like  that  of  some  species  of  the  quadrumaua.  The  Bkin 
19  yellow  and  wrinkled,  and  it  is  likely  that  labial  fJEsures,  mucous 
patches,  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  nose,  and  other  evidences  of 
ayphilis  (q.  v.)  will  be  found. 

V.  Colour  of  the  Face. — The  skin  of  the  face,  ae  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral cutaneous  surface,  shares  in  diffused  pallor  or  cyanosis.  But 
there  are  certain  special  alterations  in  the  colour  of  the  face  of  some 
diagnostic  value — viz.,  eallownesB,  brownish  discoloration,  and  flush- 
ing of  the  face. 

(a)  Sadoiotiess. — This  is  a  combination  of  pallor  with  a  yellow  or 
brownish-yellow  tint.  It  is  normally  present  in  brunettes  or  natives 
of  hot  climates.  But  the  presence  of  sallowness  should  always  sug- 
gest its  possible  pathological  character. 

A  sallow  face  may  be  indicative  of  one  of  the  cachexice  due  to 
cancer,  lead,  syphilis,  or  malaria.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  ansemias  of 
brunettes.  Addison's  disease  need  only  be  mentioned  as  a  possible 
cause.  Arthritis  deformans  usually  gives  rise  to  a  notable  sallow- 
ness.  Very  many,  indeed,  the  great  majority,  of  the  sallow  faces 
seen  in  the  consulting  room  are  due  to  some  disturbance  or  disease 
of  the  digestive  system  and  resulting  an«emia.  L'nder  this  head 
come  those  who  are  subject  to  habitual  constipation,  chronic  gas- 
tric disorders,  or  chronic  enteritis.  Hepatic  congestion,  cirrhosis 
and  abscess  of  the  liver  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  sallow  com- 
plexion. The  yellowness  of  the  sallow  face  is  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  yellow  tint  of  slight  jaundice  by  the  absence  of  colour  in 
the  sclerotic  and  of  bile  pigments  in  the  urine. 

(b)  Brown  or  brownish-yellow  spots  upon  the  face,  the  so-called 
"  liver  spots  "  of  the  laity,  are  in  the  greater  number  of  instances 
examples  of  the  chloasma  (localized  deposit  of  pigment)  found  in 
connection  with  pregnancy,  chronic  affections  of  tbe  uterus  or  liver, 
and  exophthalmic  goitre.  The  poasibility  of  the  presence  of  Addi- 
son's disease  should  be  considered.  Localized  deposits  of  pigment 
may  be  caused  by  continued  scratching  or  by  the  use  of  counter- 
irritants  or  vesicants.  There  appears  to  be  in  some  individuals  an 
unusual  predisposition  to  the  deposit  of  colouring  matter  in  the  skin 
after  the  local  use  of  mustard,  turpentine,  or  cantharides,  a  fact  not 
to  be  forgotten  for  cosmetic  reasons  in  connection  with  women 
patients.  The  internal  use  of  arsenic  or  the  external  application 
of  the  oil  of  cade  may  cause  permanent  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
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(c)  Flushing  of  the  face  may  be  of  considerable  duration,  lasting 
for  houre  or  day^,  or  it  may  be  sudden  and  evanescent,  passing  as 
quickly  as  it  arrivcB.  A  permanently  fiushed  and  ruddy  face  may 
on  closer  inspection  be  seen  to  be  caused  by  dilated  arterial  twigs  or 
venous  radicles,  in  which  case  it  should  arouse  suspicion  of  athero- 
matous arteries  or  chronic  nephritis.  A  flushed  face  is  character- 
istic of  the  early  stage  or  onset  of  the  majority  of  febrile  tempera- 
tures. It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  malarial  fevers  and  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  and  may  persist  for  days  in  typhoid  fever. 
The  unilateral  flush  of  pneumonia  is  frequently  seen,  and  the  malar 
flush  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  sadly  familiar.  Ordinarily  there  is  a 
red  face  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  alcoholism  and  the  apoplectic 
form  of  intracranial  hemorrhage.  The  face  is  nsually  flushed  in 
hysterical  convulsions  and  frequently  in  the  comatose  form  of  the 
same  disease.  Large  flbroid  tumours  and  ovarian  cystomata  are  not 
uncommonly  associated  with  a  florid  face.  A  heart  which  has  hyper- 
trophied  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  demanded  by  its  work  at  a  given 
time  may  produce  more  or  lesa  permanent  flushing  of  the  face. 

Evanescent  or  transient  flushing  of  the  face  is  a  manifestation  of 
irregular  vasomotor  action,  which  may  be  dne  to  a  variety  of  per- 
turbing influences.  In  many  cases  snch  flushings  are  simply  evi- 
dences of  a  more  or  less  marked  congenital  instability  of  the  nervons 
system,  and  when  exhibited  under  mental  excitement  by  children 
and  young  adults,  psrticnlarly  young  girls,  are  not  of  diagnostic 
value.  Care  should  be  taken  in  snch  cases  that  a  face  flushed  by  the 
slight  station  of  an  interview  with  the  physician  does  not  disguise 
the  presence  of  a  decided  anemia  (chlorosis  rubra).  It  is  not  unnsual, 
after  the  first  excitement  has  subsided,  to  see  the  familiar  pallor 
replace  the  red  upon  the  cheeks  and  lips.  In  addition  to  aneemia, 
transient  fiushings  are  associated  with  conditions  of  fatigue,  espe- 
cially neurasthenia  and  exophthalmic  goitre,  sometimes  with  consti- 
pation, gastric  catarrh,  and  gastric  neuroses.  Alternate  redness  and 
pallor  of  the  face  is  quite  common  in  cerebral  meningitis,  and  is 
occasionally  witnessed  in  typhoid  fever.  The  vasomotor  condition 
which  above  all  others  is  made  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint  is  the 
flushing,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  heat  and  by  sweating,  which 
attends  the  menopause. 

VI.  SMn  of  Face. — This  shares  in  the  eruptions  of  the  exanthem- 
ata and  generalized  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  especially  the  seat 
of  milium  and  acne.  Ecehymoses  of  the  face,  if  not  dne  to  trauma- 
tism, may  be  the  result  of  the  rupture  of  small  subcutancons  vessels 
from  violent  coughing,  as  in  pertussis,  or  are  manifestations  of  pur- 
pura. 
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VII.  The  Hair. — This  is  to  a  very  slight  extent  an  index  to  the  gen- 
eral robustness  and  rigour  of  the  individual.  Thick,  coarse  hair  is 
at  times  associated  with  rude  strength  of  constitution,  and  scanty, 
fine-textured  hair  with  a  delicate  habit  of  body ;  but  there  are  many 
instancfis  in  which  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  some  diagnostic 
value  in  an  observation  of  the  colour  and  scantiness  of  the  hair. 

(a)  Colour  of  the  Hair. — The  physiological  loss  of  the  pigment 
of  the  hair  (grayness)  begins  in  the  average  individual  at  forty  to 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  slowly  increases  as  the  years  pass.  Early 
grayness  is  frequently  a  sign  of  premature  old  age,  and  is  associated 
with  degenerative  arterial  changes,  but  is  compatible  with  good 
health  and  otherwise  normal  tissues.  It  is  sometimes  an  hereditary 
peculiarity.  Gases  of  sudden  whitening  of  the  hair  as  the  result  of 
extreme  terror  or  anxiety  have  been  reported.  In  a  case  of  Addi- 
son's disease  the  hair,  previously  a  pronounced  blonde,  became  as 
black  and  coarse  as  that  of  a  North  American  Indian.  Circum- 
scribed gray  spots  may  be  due  to  trophic  changes  produced  by  neu- 
ralgia or  other  disease  affecting  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  fact,  if  it  is  apparent,  that  the  hair  is  dyed,  may  be  an  im- 
portant clew  in  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  as  this  metal 
«nters  into  the  composition  of  various  hair  dyes  and  washes.  Hy- 
drogen dioxide  bleaches,  pyrogallic  acid  darkens,  the  hair.  The  hair 
of  those  who  work  in  copper  may  acquire  a  greenish  colour,  while 
that  of  cobalt  miners  and  indigo  handlers  may  exhibit  a  bluish  tint. 

{b)  Loss  of  iZdir.^This  may  be  general  or  circumscribed. 

General  or  diffused  baldness,  when  not  preceded  by  disease,  is 
physiological,  usually  antedating  grayness  as  an  evidence  of  age,  and 
its  appearance  at  an  early  period  is  a  somewhat  frequent  hereditary 
trait.  Rapid  loss  of  hair  is  a  common  occarrence  after  acute  febrile 
diseases,  more  particularly  typhoid  fever,  gout,  and  erysipelas.  Fall- 
ing out  of  the  hair,  either  general  or  circumscribed,  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  syphilis.  In  chronic  hydrocephalus  the  hair  is 
almost  invariably  thin.  Frequent  and  severe  neuralgias  of  the 
fifth  nerve  are  sometimes  followed  by  loss  of  hair.  In  ansemia 
and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  usually  in  myxoedema,  the  hair  may 
become  scanty. 

Circumscribed  areas  or  patches  of  baldness  may  be  due  to  ring- 
worm {tinea  tonsurans)  or  alopecia  areata.  Scars  upon  the  scalp 
are  usually  destitute  of  hair.  A  marked  bald  patch  upon  the  back 
of  an  infant's  head  is  suggestive  of  rickets,  because  of  the  decided 
tendency  in  this  disease  to  a  constant  rolling  of  the  head  upon  the 
pillow.  This  condition  is  seen  to  a  slighter  extent  in  almost  all 
infants. 
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VIII.  Edema  or  SweUinga  of  the  Faoe.— (n)  The  face  shares  in  the 
condition  of  general  dropsy  or  anasarca,  especially  that  which  is  doe 
to  renal  disease.  PofBneas  or  edema  of  the  face  as  a  whole  may  be 
due  to  emphysema  (toward  the  close),  pneumothorax,  chronic  inter- 
stitial pneumonia,  and  mediastinal  tumours.  In  pertussis  it  may  be 
present  from  the  frequent  interference  with  the  return  circulation 
caused  by  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  during  paroxysms  of  cough. 
The  face  is  more  or  leas  characteriBtically  swollen  in  erysipelas,  measles, 
variola,  dengue,  and  trichinosis.  The  enlargement  of  the  face  in 
myxoedema  is  due  to  a  thickened  condition  of  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissues,  which  resembles  edema  but  does  not  pit  on  pressure. 

(b)  Localized  edematous  and  usually  fugitive  swellings  of  the 
face  may  be  due  to  urticaria  or  angioneurotic  edema,  or  may  occur 
as  an  intercurrent  symptom  of  exophthalmic  goitre. 

(c)  Swelling  and  puffiness  of  the  forehead  may  occur  in  glanders 
or  thrombosis  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

(d)  Swelling  over  the  upper  jaw  may  be  due  to  alveolar  abscess, 
phosphorns  necrosis,  or  disease  of  the  antrum. 

(e)  Swelling  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  accounted  for  by  alveolar 
abscess  or  actinomycosis. 

{/)  A  swelling  in  front  of  the  ear,  extending  downward  behind 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  at  first  unilateral  but  later  appearing  also  on 
the  other  side,  is  due  to  parotitis,  usually  epidemic  (mumps).  Ow- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  gland,  the  lower  portion  of  the  ear  is  rather 
characteristically  pushed  outward. 

(g)  A  tender  edematous  swelling  over  the  mastoid  process  may  be 
due  to  involvement  of  the  mastoid  cells  in  the  course  of  an  otitis 
media,  or  to  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

{k)  The  cheeks  are  sometimes  swollen  as  a  result  of  the  gingival 
conditions  in  scurvy,  and  in  gangrenous  stomatitis  {cancrum  oris) 
there  is  a  great  and  brawny  infiltration  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  Furun- 
cles and  anthrax  (malignant  pustule)  may  also  be  the  cause  of  in- 
Sammatory  swellings  seated  upon  some  portion  of  the  face. 

IX.  Abnonnal  Movements  of  the  Head,  (a)  Xodding  Spasia.—K. 
rhythmic  nodding  movement  of  the  head  may  be  a  form  of  habit 
spasm  or  of  epilepsy  in  children.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  momentary  loss  of  conscionsness.  Like  other  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, it  may  be  indicative  of  rachitis.  It  may  occur  in  hysteria, 
either  alone  or  as  a  part  of  the  hysterical  salaam  convulsion  (rbyth- 
mic  or  hysterical  chorea). 

{b)  Spasmodic  Torticollis  (clonic). — A  spasmodic  jerking  of  the 
head,  recurring  every  few  minutes,  in  which  the  head  is  brought 
toward  one  shoulder,  and  at  the  same  time  the  face  is  rotated  to  the 
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opposite  side  and  the  chin  raised,  is  the  clonic  form  of  spasmodic 
torticollis.  The  Bhoalder  may  be  simultaneously  jerked  upward  to 
meet  the  head.  The  movementB  of  the  head  in  chorea  are  by  con- 
trast extremely  irregular  and  bizarre,  and  the  facial  muecleB  are 
affected  before  those  of  the  neck. 

X.  Abnormal  Fiilty  of  the  Head. — {a)  Inability  or  diaineUna- 
tion  to  move  the  head,  especially  if  the  patient  is  prone  to  support  it 
by  the  bands,  may  be  due  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrse,  and  if  associated  with  dysphagia  it  points  to  disease  of  the 
articulation  between  the  atlas  and  occiput. 

(fi)  Retraction  of  the  Head. — Drawing  back  and  fixation  of  the 
head  by  contraction  of  the  posterior  cervical  muscles,  so  that  the 
occiput  bores  into  the  pillow,  is  a  symptom  of  all  forms  of  cerebral 
and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  particularly  when  aflectiug  the  basal 
meninges.  It  is  also  seen  in  tetanus  and  strychnine  poisoniug  as  a 
part  of  the  general  tooic  spasm.  In  uerrons  infants  a  transient  re- 
traction of  the  head  accompanies  a  fit  of  crying  from  temper  or  pain, 
especially  the  pain  caused  by  acute  indigestion. 

(c)  Other  causes  of  abnormal  fixity  are  occipito-cervical  myalgia, 
post-pharyngeal  abscess,  congenital  and  spasmodic  (tonic)  torticollis, 
rbenmatism  (acute,  chronic,  gonorrhoeal),  arthritis  deformans,  swol- 
len and  painful  cervical  glands,  contracted  cicatrices  (especially  from 
boms),  and  sprain  of  the  cervical  muscles  or  other  traumatism  of  the 
neck. 

XI.  Facial  Spasm. — Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles 
may  be  tonic  (continuous)  or  clonic  (intermittent),  unilateral  or  bi- 
lateral, and  involving  one  or  all  of  the  muscles  which  are  innervated 
by  the  facial  nerve.  In  order  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  face,  it  is  advisable  to  take  into  considera- 
tion age,  sex,  and  possible  neuropathic  diathesis,  and  to  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence  of  disease  of  the  eyes,  teeth,  skin,  and  possibly 
of  uterine  disease  and  intestinal  parasites.  In  some  cases  the  facial 
symptoms  constitute  a  comparatively  insignificant  part  of  a  disease 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  diseases  or  conditions  which  may  be  indicated  by  facial  spasm 
are  mimic  spasm,  habit  spasm,  convulsive  tic,  blepharospasm,  nicti- 
tating spasm,  exophthalmic  goitre,  chorea,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  menin- 
gitis, hysteria,  spasm  following  paralysis,  irritation  at  the  root  of  the 
facial  nerve  and  lesion  of  its  cortical  centre. 

(o)  Mimic  Spasm.~A  more  or  less  constant  twitching  of  one  side 
of  the  face  with  partial  closing  of  the  eye,  occurring  in  an  adult,  is 
mimic  spasm.  It  is  usually  bilateral,  and  ordinarily  does  not  begin 
until  adult  age. 
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{b)  Habit  Spasm. — If  in  a  neurotic  child,  usaally  a  girl  from  seren 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  there  is  a  sudden  wink  of  the  eye  or  a  rapid 
drawing  of  the  month  to  one  aide,  or  a  snij,  occurring  at  irregular 
interralB  and  greatly  inteoeified  in  severity  by  emotional  causes,  it 
is  habit  spasm. 

(c)  Convulsive  Tic. — In  an  hereditarily  neurotic  child,  irregular 
movements  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  frequently  those  of  the  arm, 
if  accompanied  by  an  explosive  ejaculatory  utterance  of  profane  or 
obscene  words  (coprolalia),  or  the  involuntary  repetition  of  a  word 
(ecAolalia),  or  the  mimicking  of  an  action  (echokinesis),  is  convalsiTe 
tic  or  Gilles  de  la  Tonrette's  disease. 

{d)  Blepharospasm. — A  tonic  (persistent)  closure  of  the  eye  is 
ordinarily  due  to  some  ocalar  disease  causing  photophobia  and 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Very  seldom 
it  is  a  symptom  of  hysteria. 

(e)  Winking  Spasm. — Rapid  clonic  contractions  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  (winking  or  nictitating  spasm)  is,  in  the  absence  of  ocu- 
lar disease,  either  habit  spasm  or  hysteria. 

(/)  Exophthalmic  Goitre. — A  clonic  spasm  of  the  levator  palpe- 
bne  superioria  resulting  in  successive  rapid  liftings  of  the  upper 
eyelids  is  an  occasional  symptom  (Abadie's  sign)  of  exophthalmic 
goitre. 

{g)  Chorea. — The  facial  muscles  are  more  or  less  affected  by  irreg- 
ular jerking  movements  in  chorea ;  but  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  the 
associated  symptoms. 

(A)  Epilepsy,  Meningitis,  Tetanus. — In  epilepsy  there  are  tonic 
followed  by  clonic  spasms  of  the  facial  muscles,  but  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  general  convulsions  will  establish  the  diagnosis  unless  it 
happens  to  be  a  variety  of  pelit  mal.  In  the  latter  case  the  diagnosis 
of  epilepsy  may  be  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  a  momentary  loss 
of  consciousness,  biting  of  the  tongue,  or  the  presence  of  a  prelimi- 
nary  aura.  In  meningitis  and  tetanus  the  facial  spasm  is  usually 
tonic,  and  is  overshadowed  by  the  associated  symptoms. 

(t)  Hysteria. — The  facial  spasm  of  hysteria  is  usually  tonic,  less 
commonly  clonic,  and  requires  for  the  diagnosis  of  its  character  a 
careful  search  for  corroborative  symptoms. 

(/)  Spasm /otto wing  Paralysts.^F&ciaA  spasm  or  contracture, 
generally  tonic  and  sometimes  permanent,  may  follow  facial  paraly- 
sis. The  latter,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  unilateral.  If  the 
paralysis  is  hysterical  the  tonic  contraction  affects  the  muscles  of  the 
non-paralyzed  side  of  the  face ;  if  due  to  other  causes,  the  contrac- 
ture ordinarily  takes  place  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  during  or  subse- 
quent to  the  recovery  of  their  power. 
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{k)  Irritation  at  Root  of  Facial. — Clonic  unilateral  spasm  or 
twitching  of  one  or  more  of  the  facial  muscles  may  be  cauBsd  by  irri- 
tation of  the  facial  at  its  emergence  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  of 
the  base  of  the  brain,  or  an  aneurism  of  the  Tertebral  artery.  The 
diagnosis  is  nanally  made  post  mortem. 

{I)  Tic  Douloureux. — Spasmodic  movements  of  the  face  may  occur 
in  this  disease,  but  simply  as  incident  to  the  pain.  Movements  of  the 
eyes  and  facial  muscles  frequently  complicate  nodding  spasm  (q.  v.). 

XII,  Facial  Paralysis. — Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  is 
almost  always  unilateral,  very  rarely  bilateral. 

In  unilateral  facial  paralysis  the  affected  side  of  the  face  has  a 
smooth,  expressionless  appearance,  due  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
wrinkles  which  normally  give  it  character.  The  mouth  is  drawn  to 
the  sound  side.  There  is  an  inability  to  pucker  the  lips  as  in  whis- 
tling, and  labial  sounds  are  bunglingly  articulated.  In  eating,  food 
collects  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek.  During  sleep  the  cheek 
Qaps  with  inspiration  and  expiration  because  of  the  paralysis  of  the 
buccinators,  and  the  nostril  of  the  paralyzed  side  does  not  dilate 
upon  forced  inspiration. 

If  the  paralysis  is  of  peripheral  origin,  involving  the  facial  nerve 
only  and  not  constituting  a  part  of  a  hemiplegia,  the  eye  can  not  be 
completely  closed,  and  the  forehead  can  not  be  wrinkled,  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  the  occipito-frontalis. 
The  tongue,  if  protruded,  does  not  in  reality  deviate  from  the  middle 
line,  ae  may  be  determined  by  watching  its'relation  to  the  central 
upper  incisors,  the  genio-hyo-glossus  not  having  been  affected.  The 
apparent  deviation  is  due  to  the  pulling  of  the  mouth  to  the  sound 
side. 

If  the  paralysis  is  of  central  origin,  the  upper  branch  of  the  facial 
is  but  slightly  affected,  the  power  of  closing  the  eye  and  wrinkling 
the  forehead  is  largely  retained,  and  the  tongue  deviates  toward  the 
paralyzed  side,  as  the  genio-hyo-glossus  usually  loses  its  power  and  its 
healthy  fellow  is  unopposed. 

The  best  t*Bt  of  facial  paralfsia  is  to  request  the  patient  to  close  the  eyes 
tightly  and  to  raise  the  upper  lip  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth.  If  complete  facial 
jiaralyBis  is  present,  the  eye  will  not  close,  the  eyeball  rolls  upward,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  face  becomes  very  noticeable.  This 
device  should  always  be  employed,  as  otherwise,  in  the  caae  of  children  or 
plump,  Binooth-faced  adults,  a  slight  facial  paralysis  may  escape  detection. 
Moreover,  in  the  course  of  time  secondary  contractures  may  occur  in  the  para- 
lyzed muscles  which  will  restore  the  wrinkles,  and,  unless  ihe  other  muscles  are 
exerted,  may  deceive  the  observer  into  mistaking  the  affected  side  for  the 
sound  one. 
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Having  determined  the  presence  of  unilateral  facial  paralysis,  it 
is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  determine  its  cause.  The  facial  nerve 
supplies  all  the  muBcles  of  the  face,  except  those  of  mastication, 
which  are  innervated  by  the  motor  branch  of  the  fifth  and  the  stape- 
dius, stylo-hyoid,  buccinator,  and  platysma  myoides. 

Paralyaie  of  the  facial  nerve  (Fig.  26)  may  be  central  (sapra- 
nuclear),  due  to  a  lesion  affecting  the  cortical  centre  of  the  fibres 
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which  run  from  it  to  the  nucleus ;  or  nwckar,  a  lesion  involving  the 
nucleus  itself;  or  infranuclear,  caused  by  disease  or  injury  of  the 
nerve  after  it  leaves  the  nucleus,  either  while  it  pursues  its  course 
through  the  pons,  or  while  in  the  bony  canal,  or  after  emerging  from 
the  stylomastoid  foramen  and  penetrating  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland  on  the  way  to  its  final  distribution. 
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The  first  essential  in  determining  the  cauae  of  a  given  case  of 
facial  paralyeiB  ia  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  of  central  or  peripheral 
origin.  With  rare  esceptions,  if  the  lesion  is  central,  the  eye  can  be 
closed  and  the  forehead  wrinkled,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
emotion.  Moreover,  the  normal  reBponse  to  the  faradic  and  galvanic 
carrents  is  preserved,  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration  does  not 
appear,  because  the  nucleus  still  exerts  its  trophic  inflnence  upon  the 
paralyzed  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lesion  is  peripheral, 
affecting  the  nucleus  or  the  nerve  trunk,  the  orhicularis  and  frontalis 
are  powerless,  the  response  to  faradiam  disappears,  and  the  galvanic 
excitability  {q.  v.)  is  qualitatively  altered.  The  muscles  degenerate 
because  they  are  cut  o&  from  the  trophic  stimulus  of  the  nucleus. 

(a)  The  Central  Causes  of  Facial  Paralysis.— la  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  facial  paralysis  of  central  origin  is  associated  with  hemi- 
plegia, and,  like  the  latter,  is  due  to  intracranial  hemorrhage,  em- 
bolism, or  thrombosis,  with  softening  (less  frequently  tumour  and 
abscess),  afiecting  the  cortex  or  the  facial  fibres  as  they  pass  down  in 
the  corona  radiata  or  the  internal  cajisule.  The  facial  paralysis  is 
on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  arm  and  leg,  because  the  fibres  from 
the  cortex  to  the  nucleus  decussate  before  entering  the  nucleus,  and 
the  facial  muscles  consequently  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  cortex 
as  do  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal  nerves.  The  determination 
as  to  which  of  the  central  lesions  is  causing  the  paralysis  must  be 
made  by  the  history  and  associated  symptoms.  If  there  is  facial  palsy, 
presenting  the  characters  of  a  central  paralysis  and  not  associated 
with  hemiplegia,  it  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  face  centre  in  the  cortex. 

(J)  JVaclear  and  Peripheral  Causes  of  Facial  Paralysis.^l)  Nu- 
cleus alone. — Lesions  affecting  the  nucleus  alone  are  not  common 
but  may  occur  as  a  result  of  hemorrhage,  tumour,  and  chronic  sof- 
tening, or  in  the  course  of  diphtheria,  anterior  poliomyelitis,  and 
bulbar  paralysis. 

(2)  Crossed  paralysis.— A  special  form  of  motor  disturbance  is 
crossed  paralysis — palsy  of  the  face  on  one  side  and  of  the  arm  and 
leg  on  the  opposite  side,  the  facial  paralysis  being  in  this  case  on  the 
same  side  as  the  lesion.  If  this  condition  is  present,  it  is  indicative 
of  a  lesion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons,  involving  the  nerve  between 
its  nucleus  and  the  point  upon  the  side  of  the  pons  from  which  it 
emerges.  In  this  form  of  paralysis  the  location  of  the  lesion  is  very 
definitely  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  pons,  for,  if  it  is  in  the  upper 
portion,  the  facial  paralysis  will  be  upon  the  same  side  as  that  of  the 
arm  and  leg  (ordinary  hemiplegia),  because  in  this  case  the  facial 
fibres,  like  those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  are  invaded  above  their  point  of 
decussation. 
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(3)  At  ita  point  of  emergence  from  the  pons  (Figs.  37  and  38) 
the  nerve  may  be  involved  by  tumours,  gammata,  basal  meningitis, 
or  endarteritis  of  syphilitic  origin  and  fracture  of  the  base.  Syph- 
ilis is  the  most  im}>ortant  factor  in  these  basal  lesions,  which  iire 


Fio.  MT.— The  hase  of  the  brain.    KeJrewn  from  Gray. 

always  accompanied  by  evidences  of  involvement  of  other  cranial 
nerves  (Dasa). 

(4)  During  its  course  throvgh  the  hong  canal  (aqueduct  of  Fallo- 
pius),  the  nerve  may  be  paralyzed  by  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  or  by  inflammation  or  caries  of  the  same,  due 
to  otitis  media. 

(5)  At  or  after  its  emergence  from  the  stylo-mantoid  foramen  the 
nerve  may  be  injured  by  blows;  by  accidental  cutting  during  th© 
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remOTal  of  enlarged  cervical  glands,  parotid  or  other  tumours ;  and 
at  birth  by  direct  pressure  of  the  forceps.  In  the  latter  instance  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  paralysis  may  be  due  to  intracranial 
hemorrhage,  but  in  this  case  other  paralyses  usually  coexist.     The 
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nerve  may  also  be  so  pressed  upon  by  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland 
that  it  loses  its  function. 

(6)  Paralysis  of   the   facial   may  be   present  as  a  part  of  mul- 
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tiple  netiritiB,   locomotor  ataxia   (lesion  affecting   the  pons),   and 
hysteria. 

(7)  As  the  most  common  cause  of  central  facial  paralysis  is  either 
bemorrbage  or  tumour,  eo  the  majority  of  cases  of  peripheral  facial 
paralysis  are  due  to  exposure  to  cold  and  consequent  diffuse  rheu- 
matic neuritis  of  the  facial  nerve  (Bell's  palsy,  q.  v.).  The  neuritis 
may  in  one  Instance  affect  mainly  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
nerve,  in  another  that  portion  lying  in  the  Fallopian  canal. 

(8)  To  determine  the  particular  form  of  disease  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  paralysis  requires  a  review  of  the  history  and  accom- 
panying symptoms  which  may  point  to  the  conditions  mentioned  as 
possible  causes — e.  g.,  sudden  hemiplegia  and  uncoDsciousness  in 
an  old  person  with  atheromstouB  arteries ;  or  vertigo,  vomiting,  con- 
vulsions, and  paralysis  of  other  cranial  nerves  in  tumour  of  the 
brain. 

The  location  of  a  peripheral  lesion  may  be  ascertained  within  certaiu  limits 
b;  testing  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue.  If  the 
sense  of  taste  is  partly  or  entirely  lost,  the  lesion  must  be  between  the  geniculate 
ganglion  of  the  nerve  and  the  point  where  the  chorda  tympani  is  given  off.  If 
it  is  Dot  lost,  the  lesion  is  either  central  to  the  genu  or  peripheral  to  the  chorda. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  peripheral. 

The  hearing  power  of  the  ear  on  the  paralyzed  side  may  be  abnormally 
acute  or  less  than  normal.  If  abnormally  sensitive,  it  indicates  that  the  lesion 
extends  into  the  Fallopian  canal  and  affects  the  nerve  to  the  stapedius,  para- 
lyzmg  it  and  allowing  the  unopposed  tensor  tympani  to  tighten  the  drum 
membrane.     If  the  hearing  is  impaired,  it  is  usually  due  to  otitis  media. 

(c)  Bilateral  or  Double  Facial  Paralysis  (Facial  Diplegia). —Thia 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  when  present  is  caused  by  bilateral 
and  symmetrical  cortical  lesions :  tumour  or  gummatous  disease  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  disease  of  the  pons — viz.,  a  lesion  at  the  point  of 
decussation  of  the  face  fibres,  disease  of  the  basilar  artery,  acute  and 
chronic  bulbar  paralysis,  diphtheritic  multiple  neuritis,  and  double 
mastoiditis  of  otitic  origin. 

^III.  Miscellaneous  MeotlonB  of  the  Head  and  Faoe.— (n)  fiyph- 
ililic  or  Tuberculous  Ulceration. — Indurated  grayish  spots  upon  the 
face  which  break  down,  giving  rise  to  deep,  scooped-out  ulcers  with 
hard,  thickened  borders,  and  leaving  smooth,  white,  circular  cicatri- 
ces, are  ulcerated  subcutaneous  gummata.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  an  ulcerating  gumma  from  a  tuberculous  ulcer,  but  in 
the  latter  the  ulcer  is  more  shallow,  the  edges  are  flat  and  soft,  and 
the  scar  reddish  or  purple.  If  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  And  the  tubercle  bacillus  or  the  therapeutic  test  may 
be  applied. 
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(S)  Herpes  Zoster. — One  or  more  groups  of  small  vesicles  seated 
upon  an  inflamed  base,  attended  b;  a  burning  or  neuralgic  pain,  and 
occurring  along  the  coarse  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
is  herpes  zoster. 

(c)  Distended  Veins. — Distended  or  enlarged  veins  upon  the  scalp 
may  be  due  to  tumours  of  the  neck,  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus, 
or  meningitis.  They  are  especially  prominent  in  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus. 

(d)  Erysipelas  of  the  Face  and  Head. — Bedness  beginning  over 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  or  at  the  site  of  an  abrasion,  spreading  rapidly 
over  the  face  and  scalp,  the  advancing  edge  being  well  defined,  causing 
great  cedema  of  the  face,  eyelids,  ears,  and  scalp,  which  sadly  alters 
the  patient's  appearance,  and  attended  with  sadden,  nsually  high, 
fever,  b  erysipelas  (Streptococcus  pyogenes). 

{e)  Excessive  Sweating  of  the  head  in  a  child  is  suggestive  of 
rachitis  (q.  v.),  although  it  is  observed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
many  children  who  are  not  rachitic. 


SECTION    XV 
TUE  EAR 

I.  Pain. — (a)  Otitis  Media. — By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
severe  pain  in  the  ear  (earache)  is  an  otitis  media  secondary  to  scarlet 
fever,  epidemic  influenza,  acute  simple  rhino-pharyngitis  or  tonsilitis, 
measles,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  fever.  It  is  most  common  in  chil- 
dren and  may  explain  an  obscure  infantile  illness. 

(fi)  Other  Causes  of  Earache. — Pain  in  the  ear  may  be  also  due  to 
decaying  teeth,  alveolar  abscess,  mastoid  disease,  abscess  of  the  meatus, 
foreign  body  in  the  ear,  neuralgia,  rheumatism  of  temporo-maxillary 
articulation,  and,  if  in  the  right  ear,  aneurism  of  the  innominate. 
Ear  pain  is  sometimes  due  to  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

II.  Colour.— (a)  Waxy. — The  external  ear,  when  abnormally  white, 
waxy,  or  transparent,  may  be  simply  a  manifestation  of  the  general 
loss  of  colour  incident  to  the  various  forms  of  ansemia,  lencsemia, 
myxcedema,  and  other  conditions  in  which  pallor  (q.  v.)  is  a  symptom. 

(ft)  Blue. — A  livid  or  bluish  tint  of  the  external  ear  is  usually  in- 
dicative of  general  cyanosis  and  its  causes  {q.  v.).  A  frost-bitten  ear 
is  at  first  blue,  but  when  frozen  is  waxy  white. 

(c)  Ecchymosis  with  Swelling. — A  swollen  black  and  blue  pinna 
may  be  due  to  injury,  but  may  also  be  an  example  of  that  curious 
trophoneurosis,  hamatoma  auris  of  the  insane. 
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III.  Shape. — («)  Stigmata  of  Degeneration. — Ears  tmnsnally  promi- 
uent,  long,  or  misplaced,  with  absence  of  helix,  antihelix,  or  lobule, 
are  marks  of  degeneration  or  imperfect  physical  development. 

ifi)  Tophi. — Small  hard  nodules,  found  usually  on  the  borders  of 
the  ear,  are  chalky  masses  of  sodium  urate  of  gouty  origin  and  may 
be  so  numerous  as  to  cause  deformity. 

(c)  Abscess  of  Meatus,  etc. — If  the  external  ear  is  swollen  so  that 
it  stands  out  from  the  head,  and  if  on  inspection  the  meatus  is  found 
to  be  inflamed  and  almost  closed,  with  absence  of  tinnitus  and  ver- 
tigo, it  is  an  abscess  of  the  external  meatus.  The  calibre  of  the 
meatus  may  also  be  lessened  by  periostitis,  exostoses,  and  sebaceous 
cysts. 

IV.  DisoliargeB. — (a)  Blood. — A  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
may  cause  an  aural  hemorrhage,  followed  by  the  escape  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  clear  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  subarachnoid 
space.  Rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  either  as  a  result  of 
injury  or  consequent  upon  an  otitis  media,  may  be  responsible  for  a 
discharge  of  blood — in  the  latter  case  mixed  with  pus.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  ear,  especially  in  the  newborn,  may  be  an  evidence  of 
haemophilia. 

(5)  Pns. — A  flow  of  pus — otorrhoea — may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and,  while  it  may  be  due  to  a  polypus  or  abscess  of  the  ex- 
temal  meatus,  it  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  an  evidence  of 
otitis  media  with  or  without  complications.  A  slight  moisture  may 
be  indicative  of  eczema  or  impacted  cerumen  in  the  meatus. 

V.  Hearing. — (a)  Tinnitus. — Subjective  sounds  heard  in  the  ear 
{tinnitus  aurium),  or  with  much  less  frequency  vaguely  located  in 
the  head  (tinnitus  cerebri),  are  of  varying  intensity  and  character. 
As  a  rule,  the  sound  is  heard  on  one  side  only.  It  is  a  very  common 
symptom,  and  may  be  due  to  so  many  conditions  that  in  a  given  case 
it  is   often  difficult   and  sometimes  impossible    to   determine   its 


The  character  of  the  sounds  may  be  of  service  in  ascertaining 
their  cause  (Dana),  although  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed 
upon  this  as  a  diagnostic  factor. 

If  they  are  of  a  boiling,  bubbling,  gurgling,  singing,  or  whistling 
quality,  their  origin  is  likely  to  be  found  in  rhino-pharyngeal  catarrh 
with  involvement  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  middle  ear,  or  some 
source  of  irritation  iu  the  external  meatus.  If  the  sound  is  of  a 
constant  rushing  or  knocking  character,  it  may  be  due  to  congestion, 
inflammation,  or  hemorrhage  of  the  labyrinth.  If  the  tinnitus  is 
like  a  systolic  brnit,  synchronous  with  the  heart  beat,  and  is  stopped 
by  carotid  compression,  it  is  presumably  due  to  vasomotor  paralysis, 
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anearism,  or  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  If  the  sound  is  of  a 
ringing  or  roaring  description,  it  iB  probably  caused  by  chronic 
middle-ear  catarrh,  tympanic  disease,  syphilis,  brain  tumours,  or 
meningitiB. 

If  the  noise  is  referred  to  the  head  {tinnitus  cerebri)  rather  than 
the  ear,  and  neither  deafness  nor  aural  disease  be  present,  it  is  in  all 
likelihood  caused  by  arteriosclerosis  or  meningitis.  If  the  tinnitus 
is  of  a  complicated  character — viz.,  musical  sounds  or  words — it  is 
indicative  of  some  central  lesion. 

It  is  helpful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  frequent  causes  of  tin- 
nitus aurium  are :  neurasthenia  and  the  neuropathic  diathesis,  with 
Taaomotor  irregularity;  diseases  of  the  ear,  as  impacted  cerumen, 
otitis  with  fluid  in  the  middle  ear  and  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tube ;  blood  diseases,  as  ansemia  (with  coincident  cerebral  aniemia) 
and  lencfemia ;  toxemic  states,  as  in  gout,  nephritis,  alcoholism,  and 
the  ovemse  of  tobacco;  the  arteriosclerosis  of  old  people;  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  digestion. 

Other  and  less  frequent  causes  are  as  follows : 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  aneurism  of  the  cerebral,  basilar,  or 
Tertebral  art«rie8  ma;  cause  a  pulsating  tinnitus.  Tinnitus  may  con- 
stitute the  premonitory  aura  of  an  epileptic  seizure  or  initiate  an 
attack  of  catalepsy.  It  is  one  of  the  multiform  manifestations  of 
hysteria.  Xoises  in  the  ear,  due  perhaps  to  local  disease,  may  be  the 
basis  of  aural  hallucinations  in  delirium  tremens  and  insanity.  Asso- 
ciated with  vertigo  and  deafness  it  is  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms 
in  M^nigre's  disease.  An  attack  of  migraine  is  frequently  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  sudden  loud  noises,  perhaps  like  a  pistol  shot. 
Buzzing  or  ringing  in  the  ears  may  precede  an  attack  of  intracranial 
hemorrhage  or  thrombosis.  Tinnitns  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  organic 
disease  involving  the  auditory  nucleus  or  tract,  e.  g.,  tumour.  It  is 
not  uncommon  as  a  tinnitus  cerebri  in  meningitis,  especially  chronic 
pachymeningitis  following  sunstroke,  chronic  alcoholism,  or  blows 
npon  the  head.  Tinnitus  with  deafness  may  be  due  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  as  well  as  salicylic  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds. Ergot  in  considerable  doses  may  give  rise  to  ringing  in 
the  ears  because  of  its  probable  action  in  producing  cerebral  ansemia. 
Various  subjective  sounds,  due  to  toxsemia,  circulatory  disturbances, 
or  aural  disease,  may  be  present  in  some  of  the  infections,  particu- 
larly cholera,  malarial,  typhoid,  and  typhus  fevers. 

{b)  Deafness. — In  the  majority  of  cases  deafness  depends  upon 
disease  of  the  tympanum,  middle  ear,  or  Eustachian  tube.  It  may, 
however,  be  due  to  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve,  its  nucleus,  or  its 
cortical  centre,  in  which  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  nervous  deafness." 
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The  diatinction  between  ordinary  deafness  and  the  Derrons  form 
is  made  by  testing  with  the  watch  or  the  tuning  fork. 

II  the  ticking  of  the  watch  or  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning  lork 
are  heard  faintly  or  not  at  all  when  held  at  varying  distances  from 
the  ear  (atrial  conduction),  bnt  become  distinctly  audible  when  the 
watch  or  the  handle  of  the  fork  ia  placed  in  contact  with  the  skull 
or  mastoid  process  (bone  conduction),  the  deafness  is  of  the  ordinary 
variety  and  due  to  aural  disease.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  watch  and 
fork  are  heard  indistinctly  or  not  at  all,  both  in  contact  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  deafness  is  due  to  some  lesion  of  the  nerve  or  its  connec- 
tions. In  the  first  case  the  nerve  is  normal  and  can  appreciate 
vibrations  brought  by  the  bone,  while,  through  some  fault  in  the 
mechanism,  atrial  vibrations  are  not  transmitted  to  the  nerve  end- 
ings. In  the  second  case  the  nerve  is  at  fault  and  can  not  appreciate 
vibrations,  no  matter  how  well  they  may  be  condacted. 

Nervous  Deafness. — The  presence  of  nervous  deafness  having 
been  deternjined,  its  possible  causes  must  be  remembered.  The 
lesions  producing  it  may  aSect  the  cortical  centre,  the  nucleus  and 
root  of  the  nerve,  or  its  terminations  in  the  labyrinth. 

The  eighth  nerve  has  a  double  function.  The  cochlear  branch  is 
the  nerve  of  hearing;  the  vestibular  branch,  which  supplies  the 
semicircular  canals,  is  the  space  sense  nerve.  The  cortical  centre 
for  the  auditory  nerve  is  situated  in  the  1st  and  2d  temporal  convo- 
lutions. 

(1)  Cortical  lesions. — As  a  clinical  curiosity  nervous  deafness  of 
both  ears  may  be  caused  by  bilateral  lesions  of  the  cortical  centres. 
Disease  of  the  left  cortical  centre  produces  word  deafness— inability 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  although  the  sounds  may  be 
heard.  A  lesion  of  the  right  cortical  centre  may  give  rise  to  defect- 
ive bearing  in  the  left  ear.  Loss  of  hearing  due  to  hysteria  is  of 
cortical  origin.  Headache,  mental  strain,  and  "  nervousness "  may 
produce  a  temporary  diminution  of  auditory  acuity,  although  the 
variation  from  these  causes  is  usually  in  the  direction  of  hyperacusis, 
or,  more  properly,  dysacusis,  when  ortlinary  sounds  act  as  irritants, 

A  lesion  of  the  corpora  quadrigemiua,  or  the  internal  capsule, 
may  involve  the  fibres  leading  to  the  nucleus  and  thus  impair  the 
power  of  audition.  The  particular  lesions  which  may  occur  here  are 
tumour,  abscess,  hemorrhage,  or  cortical  meningitis. 

(2)  Lesions  of  the  nucleus  and  the  root  of  the  nerve. — Disease  of 
the  nucleus  itself  is  rare,  but  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (Figs.  37  and 
28)  the  nerve  may  be  compressed  or  injured  by  tumonrs,  hemorrhage, 
fracture  of  the  base,  violent  blows  upon  the  head  without  fracture, 
and  meningitis     Of  these  causes  the  more  frequent  are  syphilitic 
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meningitiB  in  the  adalt,  and  epidemic  cerebro-Bpiual  meniD^tis  ia 
children.  In  the  latter  the  deafneBS  ma;  be  permanent  and,  if  in 
aD  infant,  deaf-mutism  may  result.  The  nerve  may  undergo  primary 
degeneration  in  locomotor  ataxia. 

(3)  Labyrinthine  disease. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  nerrous 
deafness  is  dae  to  a  lesion,  either  primary  or  an  extension  of  middle- 
ear  disease,  affecting  the  terminations  of  the  nerve  in  the  internal 
ear — the  end  organ.  There  may  be  syphilitic  disease ;  inflammation, 
hemorrhage,  or  tumour  of  the  labyrinth ;  tabercalous  disease  or 
injury  of  the  petrous  bone;  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve  endings  in 
locomotor  ataxia.  Quinine,  salicylic  acid,  or  the  Balicylates  may  be 
responsible  for  the  deafness  by  causing  labyrinthine  hypenemia. 
Mdui^re's  disease,  as  limited  by  some,  ia  due  to  a  lesion  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  constant  noise  and  jarring  incident  to  certain  occu- 
pations (railway  engineers,  boiler  makers)  may  produce  nervous  deaf- 
ness. Loud  reports  or  explosions  have  a  similar  effect,  usually 
temporary  unless  the  concussion  is  sufficiently  violent  to  indict  a 
traumatism.  Some  of  the  feverB,  notably  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers, 
the  septictemic  form  of  pneumonia,  and  diphtheria,  are  attended 
with  marked  impairment  of  hearing  without  middle-ear  disease. 

The  determination  of  the  special  lesion  in  nervous  deafness  must 
be  made  from  a  comparison  of  the  associated  signs  and  symptoms, 
viz.,  those  of  tumour  or  abscess  of  the  brain,  intracranial  hemorrhage, 
or  basal  meningitis,'  affecting  the  cortex,  nucleus,  or  nerve  root, 
together  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  ear  in  labyrinthine  dis- 
ease. Sudden  total  deafness  is  very  suggestive  of  syphilis  of  the 
internal  ear.  HjBterical  deafness  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  affect- 
ing one  ear  only ;  by  its  suddenness  of  onaet,  usually  following  strong 
emotion  or  shock ;  by  its  incompletenese,  the  failure  concerning 
mainly  high  and  low  notes ;  by  the  equal  diminution  in  air  and  bone 
conduction;  by  the  presence  of  hysterical  stigmata  (5'.  v.),  and  per- 
haps by  a  return  of  hearing  as  sudden  as  its  loss. 

Ktm^ermus  Bea/nesg.—Ot  all  cases  of  deafness  by  far  the  great- 
est number  are  due  not  to  affection  of  the  nerve,  but  to  some  defect 
in  the  auditory  mechanism  for  conveying  vibrationa  to  the  end- 
organ. 

The  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  which  will  usually  bo 
found  responsible  for  loss  or  impairment  of  the  power  of  hearing  are 
middle-ear  inflammation  resulting  from  simple  or  specific  infectious 
rhino-pharyngitis,  postnasal  adenoids,  enlarged  fancial  tonsils,  naaal 
polypi,  and  nasal  stenosis  from  any  cause.  Wax  in  the  meatus,  aural 
polypi,  parotitis,  or  other  inflammations  or  growths  may  produce 
deatnese  by  closing  the  external  meatus. 
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(c)  Hyperacusis. — An  extraordinary  acuteneas  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  (hyperacusis)  may  he  symptomatic  of  hysteria,  facial  paral- 
ysis with  loss  of  power  in  the  stapedius  muscle,  and  hypnosis. 

Allied  to  hyperacusis  is  dysacusig — the  causing  of  unpleasant 
sensations  by  ordinary  sounds — which  may  be  significant  of  the  cere- 
bral congestion  of  fevers,  or  an  irritable  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  during  convalescence  from  febrile  diseases  or  in  debilitated 
persons.  It  is  a  rather  frequent  complaint  in  hysteria, neurasthenia, 
hypochondriasis,  migraine,  and  severe  headaches.  It  may  be  present 
in  epilepsy,  meningitis,  and  tetanus. 


SECTION   XVI 
THE  EYE 

The  signs  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  eye  are  of  importance, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  but 
also  in  connection  with  diseases  of  other  organs.  These  signs  and 
symptoms  will  be  enumerated  in  the  usual  order  of  a  clinical  exam- 
ination. 

I.   THE   EYELID 

(a)  Swelling,  Fulness. — The  eyelids,  particniarly  the  lower,  are 
swollen  in  general  anasarca,  and  are  usually  the  earliest  seat  of 
ffidema  of  renal  origin.  Antemia  is  not  infrequently  attended  by 
swelling  of  the  lids.  A  bloated  appearance  of  the  eyes,  possibly 
with  ecchymoscs,  is  common  in  the  later  stages  of  a  severe  pertussis. 
The  effect  of  full  doses  of  arsenic  In  causing  pnffiness  of  the  lids  is 
familiar.  Angioneurotic  cedema  may  be  seen  in  this  locality,  and  is 
perhaps  analogous  to  the  cedema  of  tlie  lids  and  forehead  which 
infrequently  occurs  in  neurotic  adolescents. 

Because  of  the  anatomical  connection  between  the  vessels  of  the 
face  and  those  of  the  cranial  cavity  (Figs.  89  and  30),  cerebral  throm- 
bosis may  give  rise  to  a  swelling  of  one  or  both  eyelids,  with  some 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  the  pnffiness  subsequently  extending  to 
the  face. 

Erysipelas  and  glanders,  the  former  especially,  may  be  the  cause 
of  swelling  so  great  as  to  prevent  opening  of  the  eye.  Severe  coryza, 
hay  fever,  and  iodism  may  induce  noticeable  swelling  of  the  lids. 
So,  also,  the  lids  are  swollen  in  measles,  variola,  and  occasionally  in 
varicella. 

(S)  Bordeolnm. — A  minute,  painful  abscess  at  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lid is  a  sty  or  hordeolum.     If  occurring  in  successive  series,  they  may 
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be  indicative  of  the  overuse  of  defective  eyea,  or  more  frequently  of 
digestive  or  genital  disorders.  If  small,  single,  and  superficial,  they 
are  of  purely  local  origin.  They  must  be  differentiated  from  chala- 
zion (cyst  of  a  Meibomian  gland),  a  slow-growing  tumour  which  may 
become  inflamed  and  suppurate. 


Fio.  36. — Diagmn  showing  the  commnDieationB  (indicatfid  io  Ihe  fl^re  by  blach  dotti) 
exulting  between  tlie  superior  loogitudinal  and  lateral  unuses  and  llie  eitemal  veirut. 
Kedrawn  from  Leube. 

A  cystic  swelling,  of  some  standing,  toward  the  inner  canthus,  is 
a  mucocele  (chronic  dacryocyatitis),  which  may  become  inflamed 
and  suppurate.  And  there  may  be  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  following  measles,  scarlet  fever,  ophthalmia,  or  other 
diseases  in  which  there  is  conjunctival  inflammation. 

(c)  Blepharitis. — If  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  reddened,  thick, 
inflamed,  and  crusted  with  secretions,  possibly  showing  minute  ulcers 
or  pustules,  the  condition  is  a  blepharitis  resulting  from  a  previous 
ophthalmia  or  an  attack  of  measles.  It  is  usually  indicative  of  anae- 
mia and  a  catarrhal,  perhaps  tuberculous,  diathesis. 

{d)  FerrMca,— "Warts  upon  the  eyelids  are  not  common,  and  are 
only  of  importance  in  old  people  because  of  the  possibility  of  com- 
mencing epithelioma. 
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(e)  Ulcers.    1.  Epithelioma. — In  an  elderly  person  a  shallow,  flat 
ulcer  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  lower  lid,  usually  concealed  by  a  scab. 


Fio.  to. — DiafTTSin  nhowing  the 
between  the  lateral  and 
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and  haviog  lasted  for  Beveral  years,  is  quite  certainly  an  epitheli- 
oma to  as  ulcer. 

2.  iSyphilis. — The  initial  lesion  of  syphilie  may  occur  on  the' eye- 
lid in  the  shape  of  a  small,  moist,  slightly  ulcerated  snrface,  with 
considerable  induration  ami  swelling.  The  diaguosis  can  usually  be 
made  with  certainty  only  by  the  secondary  symptoms.  A  very  rare 
lesion  is  an  ulcer  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis,  deeper,  more 
inflamed,  and  punched  out  in  appearance  than  in  epithelioma,  which 
is  practically  the  only  disease  with  which  it  may  he  confounded. 

if)  Tophi. — As  in  the  ear,  so  may  small  nodules  of  sodium  urate 
form  in  the  eyelids,  significant  of  the  gouty  diathesis. 

(g)  Colour  of  the  Lids.  1.  Xanthelasma. — One  or  more  soft  and 
very  slightly  elevated  yellow  patches  on  the  eyelids  of  elderly  people, 
Tarying  in  size  from  a  mere  point  to  the  size  of  a  finger  nail,  and 
situated  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  (if  unilateral,  usually  on  the 
left),  is  xanthelasma. 

3.  Duskiness.— k  darkening  or  duskiness  of  the  lids  and  under 
the  eyes  is  seen  in  some  women  during  menstruation  and  early  in 
pregnancy,  also  in  menorrhagia  and  long-continued  leucorrhtea. 
Dnskiness  may  be  very  prominent  in  the  aniemia  and  pallor  of  bru- 
nettes, or  after  fatigue,  mental  excitement,  loss  of  sleep,  or  severe 
pain,  and  in  exhausting  diseases.  Dark  circles  round  the  eyes  con- 
stitute a  time-honoured,  if  not  always  reliable,  symptom  of  self- 
abnse. 

(A)  Blepharospasm. — (See  Index.) 

(i)  Lagophihalmas. — The  unnaturally  open  eye  may  be  due  to  the 
contraction  of  a  scar,  to  loss  of  power  in  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
facial  paralysis,  or  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  the  latter  disease  it  is 
conjoined  with  protmsion  of  the  eyeball  (proptosis)  and  inability  to 
follow  with  the  upper  lid  a  downward  movement  of  the  eyeball 
(tos  Gbabfk's  sign). 

Incomplete  closure  of  the  lids  during  sleep  is  a  common  symp- 
tom of  exhausting  diseases,  particularly  in  children.  As  the  eye- 
balls are  normally  tnmed  upward  while  sleeping,  the  sclerotic  is  thus 
exposed,  giving  a  ghastly  expression  to  the  face.  A  similar  rolling 
up  of  the  eye  and  imperfect  closing  of  the  lids  is  frequently  seen  in 
hysterical  individuals. 

U)  Ptosis.— Droopyng  of  the  upper  eyelid  (see  Index). 

n.  THE  CONJUNCTIVA,  SCLEROTIC,  AND  CORNEA 

(a)  Colour.  1.  Yellow  Sclerotic. — Seen  in  jaundice,  and  may  he 
dne  to  fatty  deposits,  triangular  in  shape,  apex  at  the  cornea,  and 
Tanning  laterally  toward  the  angles  of  the  eye. 
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2.  Bluish-while  or  Pearly  Sclerotic. — This  is  found  in  the  antem- 
iaa,  in  phthisis,  in  nephritis,  and,  by  contrast  with  the  discolonred 
face,  in  Addison's  disease. 

3,  Inflamed  or  Injected  Conjunctiva. — This  may  be  caused  by 
gonorrheal  infection  or  by  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  in  which  case 
it  is  attended  with  a  profuse  purulent  discharge  or  the  formation  of 
pseudo-membrane.  A  certain  amount  of  conjunctivitia  is  present  id 
measles,  hay  fever,  coryza,  and  influenza  of  the  catarrhal  type. 
Tjrphus  fever  presents  a  brilliantly  injected  conjunctiva,  as  does  yel- 
low fever  to  a  leaser  degree.  Meningitis,  either  simple  or  tubercn- 
lous,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  inSammation  and  discharge,  per- 
haps unilateral.  Facial  paralysis,  by  causing  undue  exposure  of  the 
eyeball,  may  give  rise  to  redness  and  inflammation. 

Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  glaucoma  produce  conjunctival 
congestion ;  so  also  do  full  doses  of  arsenic  or  potassium  iodide,  espe* 
cially  if  there  is  an  idiosyncrasy.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  attended 
with  reddening  of  the  eye.  The  possible  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
should  be  remembered. 

Subconjunctival  hemorrhage  or  ecchymosis  may,  after  the  receipt 
of  an  injury,  indicate  a  fracture  of  the  base  anteriorly,  the  blood 
passing  forward  into  the  orbit.  The  non-aurgical  causes  are  the  vio- 
lent straining  which  may  occur  in  pertussis,  severe  vomiting,  obsti- 
nate constipation,  or  heavy  lifting.  Subconjunctival  ecchymosis 
may  also  occur  in  the  epileptic  seizure  and  in  asthma  or  severe  dysp- 
ncea.  They  may  be  hemorrhagic  infarcts  and  significant  of  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis. 

[b)  Dryness  and  MolBtnre  of  the  Eye. — The  eye  may  become  dry 
and  glazed  in  collapse  or  the  typhoid  status,  as  well  as  in  disease 
attended  by  lagophthalmos. 

Lachrymation— an  increased  secretion  of  watery  fluid — nsnally 
accompanies  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
accordingly  is  present  in  measles,  infiuenza,  pertussis,  and  typhus 
fever  in  the  early  stages,  hay  fever,  asthma,  coryza,  trifacial  neu- 
ralgia, facial  paralysis,  iodism,  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye.  The 
moist  eye  of  the  chronic  alcoholic  is  familiar.  Aside  from  lachry- 
mation, the  tears  may  overflow  the  edge  of  the  lids  (epiphora) 
because  of  displacement  of  the  puncta  lachrymalis  or  obstruction 
between  the  punctnm  and  nasal  opening  of  the  duct. 

(c)  The  Cornea.— 1.  Areus  iS'eni7ia.— Fothergill  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  true  and  the  false  arcuB  senilis.  The  true  arena  is 
an  ill-deflned,  grayish,  partial  or  complete  ring  at  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea,  the  cornea  itself  being  somewhat  hazy.  When  pres- 
ent it  is  an  indication  of  beginning  or  well-marked  arteriosclerosis, 
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atheroma,  gout,  chronic  Dephritis,  and  the  degeneration  of  old  age. 
The  false  arcns  ia  a  sharply  delineated  ring  of  a  clear  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish-white colonr,  due  to  a  deposit  of  fat,  and  is  not  of  special 
dia^iostic  significance. 

2.  Keratitis. — Interstitial  keratitis  is  the  only  variety  which  is  of 
general  medical  interest,  because  of  its  usual  cause — syphilis.  The 
cornea  has  the  appearance  of  ground  glass,  with  small  clearer  spots 
here  and  there  through  which  the  pnpil  may  be  indistinctly  seen. 
It  is  usually  symmetrical,  and  occurs  between  5  and  15  years  of  age. 
Confirmatory  signs  should  be  looked  for  in  the  lips,  teeth,  naaal 
bones,  and  general  appearance. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  hazy  or  steamy  cornea,  with  severe 
pain  around  a  reddened  eye,  possibly  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and 
a  tense  globe,  are  the  symptoms  of  glancoma. 

3.  Ulcers  of  Cornea. — A  reddened,  painful,  photophobic  eye,  with 
a  clear  cornea,  which  on  close  inspection  shows  a  slight  loss  of  sub- 
stance at  one  point,  is  an  example  of  a  corneal  ulcer.  This  may  be 
found  in  connection  with  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  is  due  to  the  con- 
stant exposure  of  the  eye  consequent  upon  the  inability  of  the  lids 
to  cover  the  protruding  eyeballs. 

The  unilateral  inflammation  of  the  eye  in  meningitis  may  lead  to 
a  corneal  ulcer.  In  disease  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
with  resulting  aniesthesia  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  the  cornea 
may  undergo  intractable  ulceration,  due  probably  to  tropliic  altera- 
tions, although  latterly  the  importance  of  the  trophic  element  has 
been  denied. 

III.   THE    PUPIL 

The  points  to  be  observed  about  the  pupil  are  its  state  of  dilata- 
tion or  contraction,  inequality  (anisocoria),  response  to  light,  response 
to  accommodation,  and  the  skin  reflex. 

I.  Pliysiologioal  Conditions. — (a)  Diameter  of  the  Pupil. — This, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  ia  4  millimetres,  and  may  be  measured 
by  holding  a  properly  graduated  rule  close  to  the  eye.  Commonly 
the  observer  is  able  to  detect  any  important  abnormality  (both  small, 
both  large,  unequal)  in  this  respect  without  artificial  aid. 

(b)  Response  to  Light. — The  reaponsiveness  of  the  pnpil  to  light 
is  determined  for  each  eye  separately  by  asking  the  patient  to  look 
at  the  light  from  a  window.  Still  keeping  the  eyes  in  the  same 
direction,  the  hands  of  the  physician  are  placed  over  and  close  to, 
but  not  touching,  the  eyes.  One  hand  is  then  suddenly  removed  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  pupil  noted.  Normally  the  pupil  contracts  on 
exposure  to  light — the  direct  reflex.  This  hand  being  replaced,  the 
other  pupil  is  tested  in  a  similar  manner.     In  normal  eyes  the  pupil 
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of  the  covered  eye  will  also  contract — the  indirect  reflex.  If  particu- 
lar care  in  this  examination  is  desirable,  artificial  light  in  a  dark 
room  should  be  employed.  While  the  patient  with  eye  covered  looks 
toward  the  darkest  part  of  the  room,  the  light  is  brought  suddenly 
before  the  uncovered  eye,  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  feet,  bo  that  the 
pupillary  accommodation  reflex  may  be  eliminated. 

(c)  Response  to  Accommodation. — As  the  pupil  grows  smaller  when 
the  eyes  converge  and  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts  in  the  act  of  ac- 
commodation for  near  objects,  this  function  should  also  be  examined. 
Let  the  examiner  place  his  finger  tip  12  or  IS  inches  from  the  eye,  nearly 
in  a  line  with  some  object  at  least  30  feet  away,  and  direct  the  patient 
to  look  first  at  the  finger  and  then  at  the  distant  object  until  it  is 
decided  whether  or  not  the  pupil  contracts  when  looking  at  the  finger. 

{d)  Skin  Beflex. — The  pupil  also  dilates  if  the  skin  of  the  neck  is 
pinched  or  pricked,  because  by  so  doing  the  cervical  sympathetic  is 
irritated. 

(e)  PhyHology  of  the  Iris. — Contraction  of  the  iris  is  effected  by 
circular  or  sphincter  fibres  which  are  controlled  by  a  refiex  nervous 
mechanism  (Fig.  31),  while  dilatation  is  secured  by  a  set  of  nerve 
fibres  which  oppose  the  action  of  the  oculomotorius  upon  the  circu- 
lar muscles  of  the  iris. 

The  balance  of  the  pupil  is  preserved  by  the  constant  action  of 
these  nerve  mechanisms,  which  keep  the  radial  and  circular  muscle 
fibres  of  the  iria  in  tonic  antagonistic  contraction.  Irritation  of  the 
sympathetic  or  dilator  mechanism,  as  by  pinching  the  neck,  overcomes 
the  constricting  mechanism  and  the  pupil  grows  larger.  Paralysis  of 
the  sympathetic  allows  the  oculomotorius  to  act  unopposed  and  the 
pupil  contracts.  Similarly  stimulation  of  the  oculomotor  mechanism 
will  cause  contraction,  while  paralysis  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

II.  Pathological  Conditions. — There  may  be,  therefore,  three  va- 
rieties of  paralysis  of  the  iris,  or  iridoplegia  (with  pupils  small  or  of 
a  medium  size),  as  follows :   " 

Loss  of  response  to  light — reflex  iridoplegia. 

Loss  of  response  to  accommodation — accommodative  iridoplegia. 

Loss  of  response  to  irritation  of  ike  skin  of  the  meci— absent  skin 
reflex. 

The  abnormalities  of  the  iris  and  pupil,  together  with  their  diag- 
nostic indications,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

(a)  Iris  and  Pupillary  Outline. — Inflammation  of  the  iris  may 
be  indicative  of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis.  If  iritis  is  present, 
the  iris,  normally  blue  or  gray,  becomes  of  a  greenish,  muddy  hue, 
the  pupil  responds  sluggishly  to  light  and,  if  the  disease  is  uni- 
lateral, is  smaller  than  the  other,  because  of  the  iritic  congestion  and 
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^onsequeiit  awelling.  There  is  a  narrow  zone  of  pinkish  hjperaemia 
around  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  Uf  the  iris  is  brown  or  black,  little 
change  of  colour  occurs.  While  one  iris  may  normally  differ  in 
colour  from  the  other,  if  one  is  green  and  the  other  blue,  the  esiet- 
ence  of  an  iritis  should  be  strongly  saepected.    Rheumatic  iritis  is 
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UBually  unilateral  and  is  prone  to  relapse  ;  so  also  is  the  rarer  gouty 
iritis.  SyphUitic  iritis  occurs  only  during  the  secondary  stage  of  the 
disease,  is  commonly  bilateral,  and  rarely  relapses. 

An  irregular  outline  of  the  pupil  is  due  to  iritis  and  subsequent 
adhesions  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  anterior 
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Btirface  of  the  lens  (posterior  syaechise).  A  very  small  papil  is  rarely 
quite  circular  iu  shape. 

(5)  Aniaocoria. — Inequality  of  the  pupils  may  be  present  in 
healthy  persons  and  in  those  whose  eyes  refract  unequally.  For  the 
special  pathological  relations  of  unequal  pupils  see  paragraphs  (/), 
(1)  and  (g),  (1)  following. 

(c)  Uippus. — A  rapid  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  oa 
sudden  exposure  to  light  is  normal  in  some  healthy  individuals.  It 
is  also  seen  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  meningitis,  in  disseminated 
sclerosis,  in  hysteria,  and  has  been  claimed  to  be  somewhat  charac- 
teristic in  epileptics.  In  Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration  the  papils  may 
be  dilated  during  the  period  of  rapid  breathing  and  contracted  in 
the  apnoeic  interval.  A  considerable  percentage  of  phthisical  pa- 
tients present  rapid,  transient,  unsymmetrical  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  (Rampoldi,  Destree),  presumably  due  to  irritation  of  the  upper 
thoracic  ganglion  by  tubercnlous  glands.  This  statement  has  been 
partly  verified  in  my  experience. 

{d)  Argyll- HoberUon  Pupil. — If  the  pupil  does  not  respond  to 
light  and  shade,  bat  does  to  accommodation,  it  constitutes  the  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil,  a  condition  most  frequently  present  ae  a  symptom 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  due  to  sclerotic  changes  in  Meynert's  fibres, 
or  in  that  portion  of  the  third  nerve  nucleus  which  presides  over  the 
light  reflex,  the  portion  which  regulates  the  accommodative  contrac- 
tion not  being  involved.  The  pupil  in  this  condition  is  usually  con- 
tracted (spinal  miosis),  because  the  lesions  in  the  cervical  cord  inter- 
fere with  the  dilating  mechanism.  Late  in  the  disease  the  accom- 
modation rcQex  also  may  be  lost.  A  similar  pupillary  condition  is 
seen  as  a  symptom  of  intracranial  syphilis  aud  progressive  paresis 
of  the  insane. 

(e)  Accommodative  Iridoplegia  with  Preserved  Light  Reflex. — This 
condition  is  the  opposite  of  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil.  It  is  of 
infrequent  occurrence  and  may  denote  a  lesion  affecting  a  portion  of 
the  oculo-motor  nucleus  in  which  lie  the  cells  causing  accommoda- 
tive reaction.  It  may  also,  but  not  always,  exist  with  the  cyeloplegia 
(paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle)  which  occurs  after  diphtheria. 

(/)  Dilated  PMpifo.— Dilatation  of  the  pupils  (mydriasis)  maybe 
due  to  irritation  of  the  dilating  mechanism  overcoming  the  con- 
tractors, or  paralysis  of  the  contractors  allowing  unopposed  dilata- 
tion. 

(1)  Unilateral  Dilatation. — One  pupil  may  be  dilated  as  the  result 
of  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  in  optic  atrophy ;  or  lessened  trans- 
parency of  the  media,  as  in  cataract  and  glancoma.  If  the  pupil  of 
the  diseased  eye  does  not  react  directly  to  light,  but  does  react  when 
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the  light  ia  thrown  into  the  sound  eye  (coQBenBual  or  indirect  reac- 
tion), it  shows  that  the  disease  is  in  the  optic  nerve  or  tract  and  that 
the  oculo-motor  nerre  of  the  diseased  side,  its  nucleus,  and  nuclear 
connections  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  through  the  latter 
with  the  opposite  optic  tract,  are  not  involved.  Unilateral  dilatation 
may  he  due  to  irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  by  a  tumour  of 
the  neck,  hy  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  or  aneurism  of  the  innominate 
(pQpil  of  the  right  eye).  One  pupil  is  dilated  in  paralysis  of  one 
third  nerve  {q.  v.). 

Unilateral  dilatation,  unless  due  to  the  local  use  of  mydriatics, 
reqaires  a  thorough  examination  hefore  excluding  serious  organic 
disease.  * 

(2)  Bilateral  Dilatation. — Douhle  atrophy,  amaurosis  or  blindness 
from  any  cause,  will  obviously  give  rise  to  dilatation  and  failure  of 
the  light  reflex.  Mydriasis  may  result  from  cerebral  anemia  and 
poorly  filled  blood  vessels,  largely  because  the  centres  lack  the 
Btimalus  of  the  blood-supply,  as  in  antemia,  syncope,  shock,  nausea, 
and  aortic  regurgitation.  The  pupils  are  also  dilated  in  neuras- 
thenia, hysteria,  and  strong  emotion ;  severe  dyspnoea  and  asphyxia; 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  thrombosis,  tumour  and  abscess;  the  later 
stages  of  meningitis  and  diphtheritic  paralysis,  from  lesions  of  the 
oculo-motor  nerve  or  nucleus ;  and  in  melancholia,  trance,  and  the 
com»  following  an  epileptic  convulsion. 

The  drags  which  have  a  mydriatic  action,  local  or  constitutional, 
are  aconite,  alcohol,  atropine,  chloral,  chloroform,  cocaine,  conium, 
duboisine,  hyoscyamus,  nitrons  oside,  stramonium,  strychnine,  and 
tobacco. 

When  both  pupils  are  dilated  the  eye  has  a  peculiarly  brilliant 
expression,  which  may  be  particularly  noticeable  in  mania,  in  fevers 
attended  with  active  delirium,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  poisoning 
with  belladonna. 

(g)  Contracted  Pupils. — Contraction  of  the  pupils  (miosis)  may 
be  due  to  irritation  of  the  oculo-motor  system  or  to  paralysis  of  the 
dilators.  Congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris  by  causing  an  increase 
in  bulk  of  the  latter  will  produce  the  same  effect. 

(!)  Unilateral  Contraction.— Small  size  of  one  pupil  may  be  con- 
genital, but,  like  aniscoria  (unequal  pupils)  in  general,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  likely  indication  of  more  or  less  serious  trouble. 

The  pressure  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  if  sufficiently  great  to  paralyze 
the  sympathetic  (dilator)  fibres  in  the  upper  thorax,  may  explain 
unilateral  miosis.  The  same  symptom  may  be  caused  by  locomotor 
ataxia,  general  paresis  of  the  insane  and  other  lesions  which  may  at 
times  be  largely  unilateral,  affecting  the  cervical  cord.     Unilateral 
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cerebral  leBionB  so  placed,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  irritate  the 
oculo-motoF  centre,  may  cause  uneymmetrical  miosis. 

(2)  Bilateral  Contraction. — A  certain  degree  of  miosis  and  slng- 
gish  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  normal  in  old  age,  and  the  pupils  are 
contracted  during  sleep  in  a  healthy  individual. 

Congestion  of  the  ins,  such  as  occurs  in  the  injected  eye  of 
typhus  fever,  causes  miosis;  so  also  vith  mitral  insntficiency  and 
other  conditions  producing  venous  congestion.  The  pupils  are  con- 
tracted in  retinitis  and  when  the  condition  of  photophobia  exists. 

Bilateral  disease  of  the  cervical  cord  and  the  ceivical  spine,  by 
paralyzing  the  sympathetic  dilator  fibres,  may  allow  miosis.  Sym- 
metrical miosis  may  thn»  be  significant  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  par- 
ticular, disseminated  sclerosis,  general  paresis,  spinal  meningitis, 
tumour  or  hemorrhage  of  the  cord,  bulbar  paralysis,  hemorrhage  into 
the  pons,  and  tuberculous  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrte.  Irritating 
lesions  of  the  brain,  by  stimulating  the  third  nerve  centre,  will  cause 
miosis,  notably  cerebral  meningitis,  cerebral  or  dural  hemorrhage, 
and  tumour  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  It  is  present  in  the  early  stage 
of  sunstroke,  and  is  also  a  symptom  of  the  ursemic  state. 

Certain  drugs  have  a  very  characteristic  action  in  contracting  the 
pupil,  particularly  opium  and  its  alkaloids.  Others  are  eserine,  pilo- 
carpine, and  chloral  during  its  primary  action. 

(A)  Absent  Skin  Reflex. — If  the  pupil  does  not  dilate  on  pinching 
or  pricking  the  skin  of  the  neck,  or  using  the  faradic  brush  in  the 
same  region,  it  may  be  due  to  the  atrophy  of  tbe  iris  in  a  glaucom- 
atous eye  or  to  posterior  synechia  following  iritis.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent in  general  paresis. 

IV.    THE   EYEBALL 

The  symptoms  which  may  be  observed  in  examining  the  eyeball 
relate  to  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  its  protrusion  or  recession,  its 
position  and  its  degree  of  mobility. 

I.  Pain. — Pain  in  and  around  the  eye  is  most  frequently  due  to 
trigeminal  neuralgia  or  migraine.  With  reference  to  prompt  treat- 
ment, the  pain  of  acute  glaucoma  should  never  be  mistaken  for 
either  of  these.  The  presence  of  dimmed  vision,  a  reddened  eye, 
hazy  cornea,  dilated  pupil,  and  greatly  increased  tension,  perhaps 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  will  declare  the  case  to  be  one  of  glau- 
coma. Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  iris  or  conjunctiva  and  foreign 
bodies  may  explain  a  painful  eye. 

Photophobia  is  a  form  of  eye  pain  excited  by  exposure  to  light. 
It  is  present  to  varying  degrees  in  the  conjuctivitis  of  measles,  epi- 
demic influenza,  the  early  stage  of  pertussis  and  severe  coryza,  or  the 
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formation  of  the  vesicles  of  variola  and  varicella  upon  the  cornea. 
Ocular  or  retinal  hypersesthesia  is  a  form  of  photophobia  not  depend- 
ent upon  local  inflammatory  disease  of  the  eye,  and  la  usually,  although 
not  always,  due  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  optic  tract  and 
nerve  or  the  cortical  centres  for  vision.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom 
ill  Dearastheoia,  hysteria,  migraine,  and  at  times  the  hypnotic  state, 
and  ia  not  unusual  in  the  acute  indigestions  of  children.  It  may 
be  present  in  cinchonism  and  in  the  early  stages  of  typhus  fever  and 
meningitis.  It  has  occurred  in  albuminuric  retinitis  and  aortic 
insufficiency  (Oslkb). 

II.  Protmsion  of  the  'Eyeball.—Exopkikalmos  or  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball,  when  bilateral,  has  as  its  most  common  explanation 
exophthalmic  goitre.  The  eyes  may  protrude  in  spasmodic  asthma 
or  other  conditions  attended  by  severe  dyspnoea.  Thrombosis  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  may  be  attended  with  some  exoph- 
thalmos. A  patient  now  under  observation  has  a  marked  exoph- 
thalmos, apparently  as  a  result  of  enormous  cardiac  hypertrophy  due 
to  aortic  and  mitral  insufficiency.  There  may  be  a  moderate  proptosis 
in  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
undue  exposure  of  the  sclerotic  will  give  an  impression  that  the  eyes 
are  protuberant. 

Swellings  or  tumours  may  displace  the  eyeballs  forward,  usually 
on  one  side,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  as  in  great  enlargement  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  and  aneurism,  exostosis,  or  cancer  of  the  orbit,  or 
tumours  of  the  upper  maxilla.  One  or  both  eyes  may  be  pushed 
downward  and  forward  by  subperiosteal  hemorrhages  into  the  upper 
portion  of  the  orbit,  which  may  he  present  as  one  of  the  lesions  of 
BCurvy. 

III.  Becession  of  the  EyebeU. — Emphthalmos,  or  sinking  of 
the  eyeballs  into  the  orbit,  if  bilateral  may  he  dne  to  absorption  of  the 
cnshion  fat  of  the  orbital  cavity  such  as  takes  place  in  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  marasmns,  diabetes,  typhoid  and  other  continued  fevers, 
the  cancerous  cachexia,  and  wasting  diseases  in  general.  It  may 
also  be  present  in  consequence  of  a  rapid  and  exhausting  drain  upon 
the  blood,  as  in  cholera,  severe  diarrhoea  and  large  hemorrhages,  or 
a  deficient  orbital  blood  supply  in  collapse. 

Unilateral  enophthalmos  may  be  indicative  of  a  lesion  of  the  cer- 
vical sympathetic  or  the  intracranial  sympathetic  ganglia  and  plex- 
uses interfering  with  nutrition  and  causing  atrophy  of  the  orbital 
connective  tissues  or  paralysis  of  Muller's  orbital  muscle.  In  high 
degrees  of  hypermetropia,  a  condition  in  which  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  eye  is  abnormally  short,  the  eyes  may  have  a  sunken 
appearance. 
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IV.  Position  of  the  Eyeball. — Xormally  during  sleep  the  eyes 
are  turned  upward,  so  that  the  cornea  is  well  protected.  The  same 
poBJtioQ  may  obtaia  daring  hysterical  coma  or  courulsioQS,  and  in  an 
epileptic  seizure.  In  ptosis  (paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrse)  and 
in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  where  the  bulging  forehead  prevents  the 
proper  raising  of  the  upper  lid,  the  eyes  look  downward  and  the  head 
must  be  tipped  back  in  order  to  see  an  object  on  or  above  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  If  both  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  same  side  it  consti- 
tutes conjugate  lateral  deviation  (q.  v.). 

V.  Dlstnrbancee  of  Ocular  Mobility. — The  functions  of  the 
nerves  and  mneoles  of  the  eye  are  sufficiently  obvious  from  a  study  of 
the  diagram  (Fig.  33),  lack  of  space  forbidding  a  detailed  description. 
A  special  word  of  explanation  is  here  given  with  reference  to  the 
normal  conjugate  lateral  movements  of  the  eyes — i.  e.,  the  taming 
of  both  eyes  to  one  side  in  order  to  see  an  object  placed  laterally. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  obligatory  that  the  internal  rectus 
of  one  eye  and  the  external  rectus  of  the  other  should  act  consenta- 
neonsly.  The  co-ordiuate  action  of  the  two,  although  supplied  by 
separate  nerves  on  opposite  sides,  is  accomplished  by  the  communi- 
cating fibres  (posterior  longitudinal  bundle)  which  run  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  on  one  side  to  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve  on  the  other  side.  An  impulse  travelling  from  the  left  cortex 
is  received  by  the  sixth  nucleus  on  the  right  side,  which  being  ex- 
cited immediately  forwards  the  impulse,  not  only  along  its  own  nerve 
to  the  right  external  rectus,  but  also  along  the  communicating  fibres 
to  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  on  the  left  side,  and  it,  in  turn, 
transmits  it  to  the  left  internal  rectus.  The  right  external  rectns 
and  the  left  internal  rectus  simultaneously  contract,  thus  turning 
both  eyes  to  the  right. 

^mptoms  Indicative  of  DiBturbanoes  of  the  Ocular  Hnsoles. 
(1)  Ptosis. — Drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid  with  an  inability  to  raise 
it  (ptosis)  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrte.  As  the  levator 
palpebrse  is  innervated  by  the  second  portion  of  the  oculo-motor 
nucleus,  ptosis  is  dependent  upon  some  interference  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  third  nerve,  its  nucleus,  or  its  cortical  centre.  It 
may  exist  alone,  but  is  ordinarily  combined  with  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve.  The  pathological  possibilities  of  this  symptom  are  as 
follows : 

If  bilateral,  in  a  woman,  and  associated  with  spasm  of  the  orbicu- 
laris upon  attempting  to  raise  the  eyes,  and  presenting  other  symp- 
toms of  the  causative  affection,  it  is  probably  of  hysterical  origin. 
If  existing  from  birth,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  roll  the  eyes 
upward,  it  is  due  to  congenital  defect  or  absence  of  the  levator  mus- 
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cle.  Transient  double  ptoBia,  slight  or  marked,  may  occur  in  the 
morning  upon  waking,  in  anramic,  neurotic,  or  overworked  women ; 
and  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  conium  or  gelsemium.  Dou- 
ble ptosis  may  be  caused  by  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy  if  the  facial 
mosclee  and  the  levator  palpebree  are  afEected.  Drooping  of  one  lid 
and  contracted  pupil,  with  heat,  redness,  and  cedema  of  the  skin  on 
the  same  side  constitutes  psendo-ptosis,  and  is  caused  by  a  paralyzing 
lesion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  dis- 
ease of  the  corpus  striatum.  The  ptosis  in  this  ease  is  referable  to 
the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  Muller  which  exist  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  orbit  and,  when  active,  assist  in  the  retraction  of 
the  lid.  Very  seldom  a  unilateral  ptosis,  following  a  slight  apoplectic 
attack,  is  referable  to  a  cortical  lesion,  without  involvement  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  third  nerve.  In  severe  neuralgia  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  in  tetanus,  ptosis  may  exist,  possibly  because  of  trans- 
ferred irritation  from  the  fifth  nerve  acting  as  an  inhibitory  agent 
upon  the  oculo-motor  nucleus. 

Aside  from  the  conditions  which  Iiave  just  been  recapitulated, 
ptosis  is  usually  associated  with  paralysis  of  other  ocular  muscles 
due  to  definite  lesions  or  functional  affections  of  the  third  nerve — 
i.  e.,  it  is  simply  one  of  several  symptoms  indicating  oculo-motor 
paralysis  {g.  r.). 

(2)  Strabismus. — Squint  or  strabismus  is  an  inability  to  bring  the 
visaal  axis  of  both  eyes  to  bear  at  the  same  instant  upon  one  point, 
the  visual  axis  of  one  eye  constantly  deviating,  as  a  rule  horizontally, 
sometimes  vertically,  from  the  object  inspected. 

If  the  squinting  eye  turns  toward  the  temple,  it  is  a  divergent  or  external 
xtrabismus;  if  toward  the  nose,  it  ia  a  convergent  or  internal  strabismus. 
Vertical  gqujot  ma;  be  upward  or  downward.  By  asking  the  patient  to  look 
at  the  tip  of  the  examiner's  Bnger,  it  is  usually  easy  to  decide  as  to  which  eye 
squints  (the  sound  eye  fixing  itself  upoa  the  Gnger),  and  whether  the  squint  is 
convergent,  (iivergent,  upward,  or  downward.  If  the  strabismus  be  slight 
and  uncertainty  arises,  the  finger  should  be  held  directly  in  front  of  the  face, 
at  alwut  18  inches  distance,  and  the  patient  asked  to  gaze  at  it.  The 
apparently  normal  eye  should  then  he  covered  by  a  card.  The  uncovered  eye, 
if  it  be  the  squinting  one,  will  immediately  alter  its  position  so  as  to  fix  itself 
upon  the  finger,  thus  demonstrating  that  it  had  not  before  been  properly  directed. 

Strabismus,  with  reference  to  its  origin,  may  be  of  two  kinds,  concomitant 
and  paralytic.  The  latter  form  is  that  which  is  of  importance  in  internal 
medicine. 

In  foneomUnnt  strabismus  the  squinting  eye  will  retain  its  mobility,  moving 
readily  in  every  direction  concomitantly  with  its  companion,  the  degree  of 
strabismus  remaining  substantially  the  same.  The  principal  causes  of  con- 
comitant strabismus,  which  need  but  a  simple  mention,  are  overaction  of  cer- 
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tain  muscles  consequent  upon  refractive  errors,  aod  imperfect  vidoD  of  ao  eve 
with  resulting  disease  of  the  muscles. 

In  paralytic  strabismus  tbe  squinting  eye  loses,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
its  power  of  movement — i.  e.,  its  range  of  motion  is  restricted  as  compared 
with  the  sound  eye.  It  ts  due  to  a  lose  of  power  in  one  or  more  of  the  eitemal 
ocular  muscles.  If,  for  instance,  the  internal  rectus  of  tbe  left  eye  is  paralyzed, 
and  the  patient  attempts  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  upon  the  finger  as  it  is  passed 
slowly  from  his  left  to  his  right,  it  will  be  seen,  as  the  finger  passes  the  middle 
line,  that  tbe  left  eye  lags  behind  the  right  and  a  divergent  squint  develops, 
becoming  more  marked  the  further  the  finger  moves  to  the  right.  At  the  same 
time  double  vision,  or  diplopia,  becomes  manifest  to  tbe  patient.  Further- 
more, in  the  same  instance,  if  while  the  patient  is  looking  at  tbe  finger  held  to 
his  right,  the  sound  right  eye  is  screened  by  a  card  and  an  attempt  is  madt;  to 
fix  the  object  with  the  left  eye,  tbo  right  eye  behind  tbe  card  will  be  seen  to 
deviate  still  further  to  tbe  right.  This  is  termed  the  secondary  deviation,  and 
is  dependent  upon  tbe  physiological  law  that  when  two  muEcles  are  acting 
toward  tbe  same  end  and  one  of  them  lacks  power,  if  an  increased  impulse  is 
sent  to  tbe  weaker,  the  stronger  one  shares  the  additional  stimulus  and  con- 
tracts more  vigorously.  As  paralytic  squint  is  simply  a  symptom  of  paralysis 
or  weakness  of  the  ocular  muscles,  its  diagnostic  indications  are  considered 
elsewhere  (Index — Paralysis,  Causes  of  Ocular). 

Closely  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  paralysis  of  the 
ocular  mnscles  and  strabismus  is  the  subjectiFe  symptom — 

(3)  Diplopia. — Double  vision  depends  upon  the  fact  that  unle^ 
the  risual  axes  are  correctly  adjusted,  each  to  the  other,  the  images 
of  the  objects  do  not  fall  upon  identical  points  in  each  retina. 
Under  normal  conditions  each  image  falls  upon  the  macula  lutca  of 
each  retina,  combining  to  form  a  single  image  in  the  sensonum. 

If  the  proper  relation  of  the  visual  axes  is  altered  by  a  wrong  position  of  an 
eye,  due  to  .detective  action  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and  the  images  are  received 
upon  dissimilar  retinal  parts,  the  images  are  perceived  by  the  mind  as  of 
separate  origin — i.e.,  double.  The  image  perceived  by  the  sound  eye  is  the 
true  image,  that  perceived  by  tbe  deviated  eye  is  the  false  image.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  diplopia  may  be  present,  but  not  manifest,  unless  the  eyes 
are  turned  in  such  a  direction  as  to  require  action  by  the  paralyzed  muscle  or 
muscles.  Thus,  in  the  case  already  described  (paralysis  of  the  left  internal 
rectus),  as  illustrating  paralytic  squint,  diplopia  may  not  be  present  if  the  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  left,  as  the  palsied  muscle  is  not  called  upon  to  contract;  but 
if  the  eyes  are  required  to  turn  to  the  right,  the  deficient  activity  of  tbe  mus- 
cle causes  strabismus,  and  consequent  diplopia. 

Aside  from  the  double  vision  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
alcohol,  belladonna,  conium,  gelsemium,  and  spigelia  upon  the 
ocular  nerves,  diplopia,  like  strabismus,  is  a  symptom  of  paralysis  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  and  its  diagnostic  significance  will  be  discussed 
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in  conoectiOQ  with  the  latter.  Any  lesion  of  the  brain,  cord,  or  basal 
meninges  (inflammation,  hemorrhagft,  tumour,  softening,  sclerosis) 
which  causes  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  external  ocular  muscles 
may  be  attended  with  diplopia. 

Double  sight  with  one  eye  (nniocular  diplopia)  may  occur  in 
cataract  and  astigmatism,  due  to  irregular  refraction,  and  in  brain 
tumonr  as  a  psychical  aberration. 

(4)  Erroneous  Projection  and  Ocular  Vertigo. — Our  judgment  of 
the  relation  of  external  objects  to  our  own  body  is  largely  based  upon 
the  position  of  the  eyeballs,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  comes 
through  the  degree  of  innervation  required  by  its  muscles.  If  the  eye 
looks  forward,  any  object  seen  by  it  is  recognised  as  being  directly 
in  front  of  us.  If  the  eye  is  turned  to  the  left,  an  object  seen  is 
recognised  as  lying  to  our  left  side.  The  relative  position  of  the 
two  objects  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
body,  ia  judged  by  the  effort  which  requires  to  be  made  in  turning 
the  eye  from  one  object  to  another  and  the  resulting  range  of 
motion  of  the  eyeball.  If  a  muscle  is  weak,  the  movement  of  the  eye 
does  not  correspond  in  extent  to  the  effort  made  in  innervating  it, 
and  a  mistaken  judgment  as  to  the  position  of  the  body  with  refer- 
ence to  surrounding  objects  will  result.  As  the  balance  of  the  body 
is  largely  preserved  by  a  perception  of  its  relation  to  its  environment, 
if  the  perception  is  uncertain  or  incorrect,  dizziness  (ocular  vertigo) 
will  ensue.  In  order  to  detect  it,  the  sound  eye  must  be  covered  or 
closed,  as  it  is  rarely  present  if  both  eyes  are  open,  or  if  the  affected 
eye  is  shut. 

5.  Conjugate  Deviation. — If  both  eyes  are  turned  strongly  and 
persistently  toward  one  side,  either  right  or  left,  the  condition  is 
termed  conjugate  deviation.  This  condition  may  be  due  either  to 
spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  of  one  side  and  the  external 
rectus  of  the  other  side,  and  the  eyes  may  be  turned  toward  the 
lesion  or  away  from  it,  depending  upon  its  location  and  whether  it 
is  irritative  (causing  spasm)  or  destructive  (causing  paralysis).  This 
symptom  depends  upon  the  normally  associated  action  of  the  inter- 
nal rectus  of  one  side  and  the  external  rectus  of  the  other  in  effect- 
ing horizontal  co-ordinated  motion  of  both  eyes  to  the  right  or  left, 
as  explained  upon  page  192.  Referring  to  Fig.  3S,  the  lesions  which 
canse  this  symptom  are  as  follows : 

If  there  is  conjugate  deviation  to  the  right,  it  indicates  : 

{A)  An  irritating  lesion,  as  at  B,  involving  the  left  cortical  cen- 
tre, or  the  fibres  leading  from  it  through  the  corona  radiata  or  inter- 
nal capsule ;  or,  as  at  (7,  affecting  the  fibres  from  the  cortex  in  the 
right  side  of  the  pons  after  decussation,  whereby  the  nucleus  of  the 
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right  sixth  nerve  and  by  it  the  nucleuB  of  the  left,  third  nerve  are 
both  stimulated  and  the  right  external  and  left  internal  recti  are 
made  to  contract,  thne  turning  the  eye  to  the  right. 


(B)  A  destructive  lesion  of  the  corresponding  right  cortical  cen- 
tre or  its  efferent  fibres,  or  of  the  same  fibres  in  the  left  side  of  tlie 
pons,  causing  paralysis  of  the  left  externus  and  right  intemus,  allow- 
ing unopposed  action  of  the  right  oxternus  and  left  intemus,  turning 
the  eyes  also  to  the  right. 
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If  there  is  coujagate  deTiation  to  the  left,  it  indicates  by  a  similar 
mechanism : 

{A)  An  irritating  lesion  of  the  right  cortex  or  cortical  fibres,  or 
the  same  fibres  in  the  left  side  of  the  pons,  or 

(B)  A  destructive  lesion  as  at  ^  (left  cortical  or  cerebral),  or  at 
D  (right  side  of  pons). 

The  lesions  producing  conjugate  deviation  are,  in  particular, 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  tumour,  or  meniogitis.  If  the  leeion  is  a  left- 
aide  hemorrhage  at  A  and  oanses  right  hemiplegia,  the  eyes  look 
toward  the  lesion ;  but  if  the  lesion  is  or  becomes  irritant  and  spasms 
or  convulsions  occur,  the  eyes  turn  away  from  the  lesion.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  right  hemiplegia  is  present  as  the  result  of  a  destruc- 
tive tumour  in  the  pons  at  D,  the  eyes  look  away  from  the  lesion ; 
hut  if  it  is  or  becomes  irritant,  and  spasms  and  convulsions  take 
place,  the  eyes  look  toward  the  lesion. 

The  determination  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion  must  be  made 
by  the  associated  ^fmptoms  of  brain  tumour,  meningitis,  apoplexy, 
sclerosis,  or  abscess. 

6.  Xystagmus. — A  rapid  involuntary  oscillation  or  slow  move- 
ment of  both  eyeballs,  usually  from  side  to  side  (lateral  nystagmus), 
sometimes  vertical  or  rotatory.  It  is  a  clonic  bilateral  spasm  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  due  to  some  irritation,  either  functional  or  or- 
ganic, affecting  the  ocular  muscle  centres.  If  very  slight,  it  may  be 
intensified  by  directing  the  patient  to  look  steadily  at  an  object  held 
well  to  one  side  or  the  other;  or  if  the  nystagmus  be  vertical  or 
rotatory,  by  directing  the  eye  upward  or  downward,  or  circumduct- 
ing the  eye  by  moving  the  object. 

Rarely  nystagmus  is  congenital  from  the  irritation  of  hereditarily 
defective  vision,  or  from  cataract  or  refractive  errors.  It  is  present 
in  many  cases  of  blindness  or  defective  sight  caused  by  optic  atrophy, 
amaurosis,  and  corneal  opacities.  It  may  be  found  in  albinos.  It 
is  frequently  seen  in  epileptic  or  other  convulsions,  and  may  form 
a  part  of  the  symptomatology  of  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  chorea,  and 
some  cases  of  insanity.  There  is  a  "miner's  nystagmus,"  a  mani- 
festation of  irritable  weakness  of  certain  of  the  ocular  muscles 
arising  from  the  strain  put  upon  them  by  looking  obliquely  up- 
ward while  lying  upon  the  side  and  using  the  pick  in  a  narrow 
vein  of  coal. 

The  most  important  diagnostic  associations  of  nystagmus,  how- 
ever, are  with  Friedreich's  ataxia,  disseminated  (insular)  sclerosis, 
and  brain  tumour,  especially  growths  involving  the  cerebellum,  pons, 
or  crus.  Acute  baeal  meningitis  is  apt  to  present  it.  Occasionally 
it  is  seen  in  the  terminal  stage  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  in  chronic 
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hydrocephalus.    Its  cause,  in  a  given  case,  must  be  determined  by 
the  associated  symptoms. 

7.  Irregular  or  Spasmodic  Movements  of  the  Eyes. — Non-rhythmi- 
cal, irregular  movements  of  the  eyes  may  occur  in  connection  with 
special  ocular  paralyses  or  insafQcienciea  and  errors  of  refraction. 
Meniere's  disease,  when  due  to  lesions  of  the  labyrinth,  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  forced  movements  of  the  eyes.  Chronic  hydro- 
cephalus and  meningitis  (basal  irritation)  may  give  rise  to  irregular 
spasmodic  movements  of  the  eyeballs.  In  hysteria  the  internal  rec- 
tus and  levator  palpebree  may  be  tonically  contracted,  the  eyes  being 
opened,  convergently  squinted  and  nproUed.  Divergent  squint  is 
said  not  to  exist  in  hysteria  (qowkrs). 

8.  Loss  of  Power  of  Accommodation. — Paralysis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  (cycloplegia)  is  responsible  for  loss  of  the  power  of  accommo- 
dation. In  this  condition  distant  objects  can  be  clearly  seen  but 
near  objects  are  indistinct.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  reflex 
iridoplegia  (loss  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex)  or  accommodative  iri- 
doplegia  {loss  of  the  pupillary  contraction  for  near  vision).  The 
first  and  last  both  depend  upon  the  integrity  of  the  same  portion  of 
the  oculo-motor  nucleus.  Cycloplegia  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
complete  third-nerve  paralysis,  is  a  common  symptom  in  diphtheritic 
paralysis,  and  is  also  seen  in  multiple  sclerosis. 

(c)  Diagnosis  and  Canses  of  Ocular  ParalysiB. — Paralysis  of  one 
or  more  ocular  muscles  is  termed  ophthalmoplegia. 

Ophthalmoplegia  interna  concerns  the  internal  muscles,  viz.,  the 
ciliary  muscle,  and  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris ;  externa,  all  the  other 
(or  external)  ocular  muscles;  total,  both  external  and  internal ;  par- 
tial, a  limited  number  of  ocular  muscles.  There  may  be  much  vari- 
ation in  the  number  of  muscles  involved  as  well  as  differences  in  the 
completeness  of  the  paralysis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  external  eye  muscles  can  be  ade- 
quately tested  by  asking  the  patient  to  follow  the  finger  moved  in 
different  directions,  and  the  intraocular  muscles  by  examining  for 
the  light  reflex  of  the  pupil  and  asking  the  examined  to  read  small 
print.  If  a  more  careful  investigation  is  needed,  as  with  the  slighter 
degrees  of  paralysis  and  the  ocular  asthenopias,  the  patient  should 
be  referred  to  a  competent  ophthalmologist. 

1.  Paralysis  of  the  Tiiird  Kerve. — If  there  is  ptosis,  slight  exoph- 
thalmos, estemal  strabismus,  diplopia,  and  a  dilated  pupil  which 
reacts  neither  to  light  nor  to  accommodation,  and  if  when  an  object 
is  moved  in  various  directions  the  eye  fails  to  follow  it  in  an  upward, 
inward,  or  downward  direction,  but  will  move  outward  and  a  little 
downward  by  means  of  the  external  rectus  and  inferior  oblique,  there 
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IB  complete  ocnlo-motor  paralysis.  In  many  caseB  Bome  of  the  muscles 
escape,  the  levator  and  superior  rectus  or  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle 
being  alone  affected,  or  ptosis  existing  with  a  dilated  pupil. 

The  signs  indicating  paralysis  of  the  various  single  muscles  inner- 
vated by  the  third  nerve,  excepting  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris, 
are  : 

For  the  rectus  superior.— The  aflected  eye  lags  behiod  its  sound  fellow  ia 
following  the  object  of  regard  above  the  horizontal  line,  the  divergence  increas- 
ing the  higher  the  object  is  raised,  and  there  ie  at  the  same  time  alight  diver- 
gent strabismus  from  the  action  of  the  inferior  oblique  if  the  latter  is  uDnffecteil. 

For  the  rectus  internus. — If  the  moving  object  is  brought  borizoutall; 
across  toward  the  sound  eye,  the  diseased  eje  will  fail  to  follow  it  beyond  the 
middle  line,  or  will  do  so  with  a  wavering,  irregular  motion  due  to  the  action 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  if  the  latter  are  healthy. 

For  the  inferior  rectus. — If  the  point  of  fixation  ia  carried  below  the  hori- 
zontal line,  the  affected  eye  fails  to  follow  it,  and  there  may  be  alight  conver- 
gent strabismus  from  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique. 

For  the  inferior  oblique. — Paralysis  of  this  muscle  alone  is  extremely  infre- 
quent and  is  difficult  to  detect.  On  looking  at  an  object  above  the  horizontal 
line  there  is  diplopia,  with  slight  deviation  of  the  eye  downward  and  inward. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  oculo-motor  paralysis  are  cold  and 
syphilis,  the  former  producing  a  rheumatic  peripheral  neuritis ;  the 
latter  giving  rise  to  a  basal  meningitis  or  a  gummatous  growth  in- 
volving the  roots  of  the  nerve. 

Partial  paralysis  may  be  due  to  a  cortical  lesion  affecting  the  infe- 
rior parietal  lobule.  By  producing  antemia  or  hypersemia  of  the 
nucleus,  undue  exposure  to  light,  migraine  and  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol,  morphine  and  tobacco  may  cause  a  temporary  paralysis. 
There  is  a  rare  form  of  complete  oculo-motor  paralysis,  affecting 
women,  recurring  at  intervals  of  one  or  several  months,  and  coming 
on  suddenly  with  headache  and  vomiting  or  a,  well-marked  migraine. 

As  organic  disease  of  the  third-nerve  nucleus  is  usually  associated 
with  disease  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  nuclei  an  oculo-motor  paralysis, 
without  loss  of  power  of  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique,  is, 
as  a  rule,  functional. 

While  the  nerve  is  penetrating  the  crus  it  may  be  involved  by 
tumour  or  other  lesion  of  the  crus,  in  which  case  there  will  be  partial 
or  complete  third-nerve  paralysis  conjoined  with  hemiplegia  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  a  combination  characteristic  of  unilateral 
disease  of  the  cms.  If  in  addition  there  are  unilateral  paralysis  and 
atrophy  of  the  tongue,  the  leeion  is  localized  in  the  inner  and  inferior 
aspect  of  the  crus  involving  the  cerebral  fibres  passing  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  hypoglossal  or  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue. 
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Ptosis  occurring  on  one  side,  disappearing  and  then  appearing  on 
the  other  side  (alternating),  is  usually  due  to  variable  syphilitic 
lesions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nucleus. 

At  and  after  its  emergence  from  the  pons  (Fig.  27)  on  its  way  to 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  third  nerve  may  be  involved  by  basilar 
meningitis,  frequently  of  syphilitic  origin,  or  by  gummatous  deposits 
or  tumours.  The  lesions  of  locomotor  ataxia  which  cause  ptosis  may 
be  in  the  same  locality.  If  due  to  disease  at  the  base,  the  oculo-mo- 
tor  paralysis  is  usually  bilateral  and  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  inter- 
ference with  the  functtoQ  of  the  otijer  cranial  nerves.  Third-nerve 
paralysis  may  also  be  one  of  the  symptoms  of  primary  muscular 
atrophy  and  upper  bulbar  palsy, 

Ocnlo-motor  paralysis  may  be  indicative  of  pressure  in  the  cav- 
ernous sinus  (Fig.  33),  or  inflammation  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure 
(Fig.  33),  or  injury  (fracture)  in  either  locality. 

Lining  membrane  of  ainus 


Intemal  carotid 


If  loss  of  accommodation,  loss  of  light  reflex,  and  external  sqnint 
succeed  an  attack  of  diphtheria  it  is  usually  indicative  of  a  neuritis 
of  the  third  nerve.  Neuritis  of  this  nerve  may  also  occur  in  the 
course  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Finally,  tumours  of  the  orbit  may  be 
responsible  for  this  form  of  ocular  paralysis. 

3.  Fourth-nerve  Paralysis. — The  fourth  nerve  supplies  the  supe- 
rior oblique,  and  paralysis  of  this  muscle  is  somewhat  difiicnlt  of 
detection.  If  paralyzed,  when  the  fixing  object  is  moved  downward 
below  the  horizontal  line  the  diseased  eye  fails  to  follow  it,  there  is 
slight  convergent  strabismus,  and  the  patient  has  double  vision  while 
looking  down.  The  diplopia  is  an  extremely  annoying  symptom,  as 
the  eye  is  so  constantly  employed  in  writing,  reading,  and  walking, 
all  of  these  occupations  requiring  down-turning  of  the  eye.  The 
head  is  apt  to  be  carried  forward  and  toward  the  sound  side. 

Isolated  paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  very  infrequent.     When  prea- 
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eat  it  may  be  indicative  of  pressure  upon  its  trunk  as  it  winds 
aroand  the  outer  surface  of  the  cms  to  reach  the  antero-lateral  edge 
of  the  pons  (Fig.  27).  The  pressure  may  be  due  to  the  exudation  of 
basilar  meningitis,  tumour  or  aneurism  at  the  termination  of  tlie 
basilar  artery  bearing  against  the  crus.  If  the  symptoms  of  cerebellar 
disease  coexist  with  fourth-nerve  palsy,  it  is  indicative  of  a  lesion  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  on  the  same  side  (Starr). 
There  may  be  paralysis  of  this  nerve,  presumably  due  to  a  peripheral 
neuritis  as  the  result  of  epidemic  inHuenza,  rheumatism  (cold),  gout, 
and  diabetes,  as  well  as  alcoholism  and  lead  poisoning.  It  may  be  a 
transient  symptom  of  neurasthenia. 

3.  Sixth,  involving  Associated  Action  of  the  Third  Kerve. — A 
lesion  of  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve,  as  at  £",  Fig.  33,  may  cause 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  paralytic  form,  the  mechanism  of  which 
has  been  previously  explained. 

4,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  Nerves. — Total  ophthalmoplegia  may 
be  indicative  of  disease  in  the  cavernous  sinus  or  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  (Figs.  33  and  33),  especially  if  there  is  anesthesia  of  the  peri- 
pheral distribution  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trifacial  nerve 
(skin  of  forehead,  apper  eyelid  and  nose).  The  branches  of  this  divi- 
sion accompany  the  ocular  nerves  through  the  sphenoidal  foramen, 
and  it  may  be  involved  in  morbid  processes  in  these  localities — i.  e., 
syphilitic  or  other  periostitis,  gumma  or  other  tumour,  aneurism  or 
arterio-venous  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid,  or  thrombosis  of  the 
cavernous  sinus. 

Ophthalmoplegia,  external,  internal  or  total,  may  be  a  symptom 
of  acute  or  chronic  polioencephalitis  superior  (upper  bulbar  palsy, 
nnclear  palsy). 

When  paralysis  of  all  the  ocular  muscles  is  associated  with  facial 
paralysis  without  hemiplegia,  it  is  probably  due  to  a  basal  lesion,  as 
the  facial,  like  the  ocular  nerves,  is  liable  to  involvement  by  disease 
at  the  base. 

((f)  Astbenopia  and  Insuffioienciea  of  the  Ooular  Huseles.— If  com- 
plaint is  made  that  close  use  of  the  eye,  such  as  that  involved  in 
writing,  reading,  or  sewing,  cauaes  them  to  feel  strained,  hot,  and 
uncomfortable,  and  perhaps  gives  rise  to  headache  in  the  forehead, 
vertex,  or  occiput,  the  source  of  the  trouble  may  be  found  in  a  weak- 
ness of  the  ocular  muscles,  particularly  the  recti.  If  this  weakness 
exists  the  patient  can  not  keep  the  visual  axes  of  the  eyes  in  proper 
relation  without  an  effort,  either  conscious  or  unconscious. 

If  normal  strength  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  present  it  is  called 
orthophoria.  If  some  of  the  muscles  are  weak  it  is  termed  hetero- 
phoria.     The  varieties  of  heterophoria  are:  esophoria,  weakness  of 
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the  ezterni,  caasing  a  tendency  to  convergence  of  the  visual  axes ; 
exophoria,  a  tendency  to  divergence  of  the  visnal  axes  from  weakness 
of  the  intemi ;  hyperphoria,  a  tendency  of  the  visnal  axis  of  an  eye 
to  deviate  upward.  None  of  these  deviations  are  sufficiently  obvious 
to  constitute  strabismus.  As  all  errors  of  refraction  should  be  cor- 
rected before  making  the  special  tests,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have 
the  examination  made  by  a  competent  ophthalmologist. 

While  the  immense  importance  of  muscular  asthenopia  in  causing 
various  forms  of  nervous  disease  has  been  vigorously  urged  by  cer- 
tain writers,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  masters  of  ophthal- 
mology and  neurology  appears  to  be  that  its  etiological  influence  has 
been  greatly  overrated.  According  to  the  more  conservative  view  it 
is  not  a  factor  in  causing  chorea,  hysteria,  or  epilepsy  ;  but  in  neuro- 
pathic individuals  it  may  intensify  or  render  more  frequent  attacks 
of  migraine,  trigeminal  neuralgia,  occipital  and  cervical  headaches, 
vertigo,  and  perhaps  choreiform  movements  of  the  upper  facial  mus- 
cles. It  is  probable  that  correction  of  refractive  errors  will  relieve 
the  troublesome  symptoms  more  effectually  than  tenotomies. 

V.   VISION 

The  disorders  of  vision  which  are  of  diagnostic  importance  are 
hemianopia,  alterations  in  the  colour  fields,  amblyopia,  and  aman- 
i-osis. 

I.  Minor  IMsorders. — If  objects  seen  have  a  yellow  tint,  it 
may  be  due  to  jaundice  or  the  administration  of  santonin.  In 
exhausted  neuropathic  women  or  children,  overuse  of  the  eyes  may 
cause  everything  to  turn  red.  The  small,  beaded,  semitransparent 
threads  or  dots  (muscte  volitantes),  seen  in  looking  at  some  clear 
expanse  of  light,  are  of  small  diagnostic  importance,  but  they  appear 
to  be  most  abundant  iu  cerebral  aniemia  or  hypersemia,  hysteria, 
functional  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy. Flashes  or  small  luminous  points  of  light  before  the  eyes 
occur  most  commonly  in  acute  indigestion,  and  may  constitnte  the 
aura  of  epilepsy.  Migraine  may  be  preceded  by  scotomata  resem- 
bling a  cloud,  the  edges  of  which  are  brilliantly  lighted  or  col- 
oured, the  "  flittering  scotoma  "  of  German  writers.  It  is  said  that 
such  appearances  occasionally  precede  an  attack  of  intracranial  hem. 
orrhage  or  thrombosis,  and  may  be  present  in  hypochondriasis,  insan- 
ity, delirium  tremens,  typhus  fever,  and  meningitis. 

II.  Alterations  in  the  Field  of  Vision The  alterations  in 

the  size  and  shape  of  the  visual  fields  which  are  of  more  or  less 
value  in  diagnosis  are  t  (a)  hemianopia,  (b)  contraction  of  the  visnal 
fields  for  light,  and  (c)  contraction  of  the  colour  fields.     In  con- 
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nection  with  hemianopia,  blindQees  dae  to  diaeaee  of  the  optic  nerve 
or  its  central  connections  will  be  considered. 

{a)  Hemlanopia. — The  condition  variously  termed  bemiopia,  hemi- 
-snopia,  or  hemianopsia  is  that  in  which  there  is  blindness  of  one 
half  of  the  field  of  vision.  It  is  due  to  functional  or  organic  disease 
affecting  the  optic  nerve  or  its  central  connections.  The  optic- 
nerve  mechanism  is  shown  ia  Fig.  34. 

Hemiauopia,  or  blindness  of  one  halt  of  the  visual  field,  is  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and,  together  with  the  qualifying  terms  employed, 
refers  to  the  field  of  vision  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  patient — 
not  to  the  retina.  Thus,  right  temporal  hemianopia  means  that  the 
outer  or  temporal  half  of  the  field  of  vision  of  the  right  eye  is  blind, 
so  that  if  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  a  point  directly  in  front  objects  to 
the  right  of  the  point  of  fixation  will  not  be  perceived.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  blindness  of  the  temporal  half  of  the  field  of 
vision  is  due  to  loss  of  function  of  the  inner  or  nasal  half  of  the 
retina,  because  of  the  crossing  of  the  light  rays  in  the  media,  and  so 
with  other  varieties. 

If  the  hemianopia  sfFects  both  visual  fields,  it  is  bilateral;  if  cor- 
responding  halves  (both  right  or  both  left),  it  is  homonymous  or  lateral. 
If  both  temporal  or  both  inner  fields  are  implicated,  it  is  heteronymous. 
Furthermore,  the  inner  fields  are  termed  nasal ;  the  outer,  iemporal. 
Very  rarely  the  upper  or  lower  halves  of  the  visual  field  are  effaced, 
and  it  is  then  called  superior  or  inferior  (sometimes  altitudinal) 
hemianopia.  Hemianopia  may  be  partial,  only  a  portion  of  the  half 
field  being  blank.  The  unaffected  half  may  retain  its  normal  dimen- 
«ions  or,  as  in  some  cases,  be  reduced  in  size. 

To  determine  the  presence  of  hemianopia  each  eye  must  be  tested 
separately,  the  resting  eye  having  been  covered  by  a  card.  The 
patient,  being  placed  with  his  back  to  the  light,  is  told  to  fix  the  un- 
covered eye  upon  that  part  of  the  physician's  face  (placed  about  two 
feet  away)  which  is  most  nearly  on  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  eye. 
The  finger  or  a  bit  of  white  paper  is  then  brought,  first  from  one 
side,  then  from  the  other,  to  the  median  line.  If  the  patient  can  not 
see  the  paper  until  it  has  passed  nearly  or  quite  to  the  line  of  fixation, 
hemianopia  exists.  The  vertical  extent  of  the  field  is  tested  in  a 
similar  manner  by  bringing  the  object  from  above  downward  and 
below  upward.  To  get  an  accurate  outline  of  the  visual  and  colour 
fields,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  perimeter. 

Hemianopia  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  due  to  organic  disease  of 
the  brain,  such  as  hemorrhage,  softening,  inflammation,  or  tumour, 
bnt  may  be  of  functional  origin  in  connection  with  gout,  lithamia, 
migraine,  and  occasionally  hysteria.    It  is  of  considerable  value  in 
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localizing  certain  legions  bnt  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
causative  lesion  depends  upon  the  associated  symptoms.  Thediag* 
nostic  indications  of  the  various  forms  of  hemianopia  are  as  follows : 


Fio.  34 Ditgntm  eliovrinf;  optic  tracts,  viiitial  Hclde,  abd  lesions  cuiuing  hemianopia. 
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Unilateral  Xasal  Hemiariopia. — BlindnesB  of  the  naaal  half  of  the 
field,  an  extremely  rare  occurrence,  indicates  a  very  limited  lesion  at 
the  OQter  angle  of  the  chiasm,  as  at  ^  (^g-  ^^  ^^  which  subsequent 
references  apply). 

Binagal  Hemianopia. — Also  rare  is  blindness  of  the  nasal  half  of 
both  fields,  requiring  for  its  manifestation  two  symmetric  lesions,  as 
at  A,  on  both  outer  angles  of  the  chiasm,  or  the  outer  sides  of  both 
optic  nerves. 

Bitemporal  Heviianopia. — Blindness  of  the  temporal  halves  of 
both  fields  is  produced  by  a  lesion  involving  the  anterior  angle  or 
central  portion  of  the  chiasm,  as  at  S. 

The  disease  (affecting  the  chiasm)  which  is  most  frequently  re- 
sponsible for  the  three  preceding  varieties  of  hemianopia  is  tumour 
or  enlargement  (as  in  acromegaly)  of  the  pituitary  body,  with  which 
may  be  associated  diabetes,  proptoais,  and  a  flow  of  fluid  from  the 
nostril.  Other  causes  are  tubercles,  tumours,  cysts,  basilar  menin- 
gitis, periostitis,  exogtosis,  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  gumma.  The  latter  may  give  rise  to  evanescent  recurring  hemi- 
anopia. When  the  chiasm  is  affected  the  lesion  is  apt  to  be  progress- 
ive, and  gradually  involves  both  crossed  and  uncrossed  fibres,  thus 
causing  total  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  destruction.  Lesions  of  the  chiasm  may  be  attended  by  symp- 
toms Indicating  involvement  of  the  olfactory,  the  fifth,  and  the 
ocnlar-muacle  nerves — viz.,  anosmia,  anaesthesia  of  conjunctiva  and 
cornea,  and  ocular  paralysis. 

Right  or  Left  Lateral  (Homottymovs)  Hemianopia. — Blindness  of 
the  right  or  left  half  of  both  fields  is  significant  of  a  lesion  situated 
at  some  point  between  the  chiasm  and  the  cortical  centre  in  the 
occipital  lobe — viz.,  the  optic  tract,  the  pulvinar  or  posterior  gray 
mass  of  the  thalamus,  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  fibres 
passing  from  the  thalamus  and  corpora  to  the  occipital  lobe  either  in 
the  internal  capsule  or  the  optic  radiations,  or  the  cortical  centre 
itself. 

The  situation  of  the  various  lesions  which  cause  homonymous 
hemianopia  is  of  course  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  defective  half 
of  the  visual  fields.  Thus,  C,  B,  E,  and  F  represent  lesions  on  the 
right  side  of  the  brain  causing  left  hemianopia.  It  should  be  noted 
with  reference  to  right  hemianopia  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
reading,  because  the  words  lying  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  fixation 
are  invisible. 

To  determine  if  the  lesion  lies  between  the  chiasm  and  the  cor- 
pora, Wernicke's  pupil  symptom,  "hemianopic  pupillary  inaction," 
may  be  of  service  if  it  can  be  obtained.     A  beam  of  light  must  bo 
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thrown  upon  the  blind  half  of  the  retina,  and  the  resulting  contrac- 
tion or  non-contraction  of  the  pupil  noted.  If  the  pupil  does  not 
react  (pupillary  inaction)  it  ahowB  that  the  reflex  arc,  retina  to  coi^ 
pora,  corpora  to  third  nerve,  to  iris,  is  injured,  and  that  the  lesion 
must  lie  anterior  to  the  corpora  in  the  optic  tract.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  pupil  does  react,  the  reflex  arc  is  intact,  and  the  lesion 
lies  posterior  to  the  corpora  in  the  internal  capsule,  optic  radiations, 
or  cuneuE.  Pupillary  inaction,  if  found,  is  a  valuable  localizing 
symptom,  but  it  is  obviously  hard  to  determine  it  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  causing  the  ray  of  light  to  impinge  only  on  the  blind 
half  of  the  retina  without  stimulating  the  seeing  half. 

The  diseases  which  may  affect  the  optic  tract  are  neoplasm,  syph- 
ilitic meuingitis,  gummata  and  tuherculons  meningitis.  Id  these 
cases  the  cms  may  be  implicated,  causing  hemiplegia,  or,  as  the  result 
of  basal  lesions,  ocular-muscle  paralyses.  The  absence  of  any  form 
of  aphasia  in  right  hemiplegia  is  against  a  central  lesion  and  in 
favour  of  an  affection  of  the  tract. 

As  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  hemianopia  there  is  organic  disease 
of  the  brain,  hemiplegia  and  hemianesthesia  on  the  same  side  with 
the  hemianopia  are  not  uncommon  associated  symptoms ;  and,  in 
left-side  lesions,  aphasia.  If  athetosis  coexists  with  lateral  hemian- 
opia it  is  significant  of  a  lesion  involving  only  the  posterior  gray 
mass  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the  pulvinar.  If  the  hemianopia  in- 
volves a  qnadrant  and  not  a  semicircle,  or  is  otherwise  incomplete, 
and  if  mind  blindness  or  word  blindness  coexists,  the  lesion  is  asnally 
cortical.  Dimness  of  vision  in  one  eye,  and  a  marked  contraction 
in  the  visual  field  of  the  other,  together  with  mind  blindness  (seeing 
hut  not  recognising  objects),  is  a  combination  indicative  of  a  lesion 
of  the  angular  gyms. 

Hemianopia  in  rare  instances  may  be  due  to  hysteria,  in  which 
case  the  conjiinctiva  is  usually  ancesthetic  and  hemianfesthesia  is  pres- 
ent. But  by  far  the  most  common  alterations  of  vision  in  hysteria 
are  contraction  of  the  visual  fields  and  changes  in  the  colour  sense. 

AUitudinal  Hemianopia. — Blindness  of  the  upper  or  lower  half 
of  the  visual  field  may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  affecting  the  upper  or 
lower  portions  of  the  chiasm  and  is  usually  associated  with  optic 
neuritis. 

Unilateral  superior  or  inferior  hemianopia  may  be  due  to  a  lesion 
respectively  of  the  lower  or  upper  portion  of  the  cnneus,  and  if  the 
lesions  happen  to  be  symmetrical  and  bilateral — a  clinical  curiosity 
— the  hemianopia  will  be  double. 

Total  blindness  of  one  eye  may  he  due  to  a  lesion  of  one  optic 
nerve  (Fig.  34),  or  disease  of  one  occipital  lobe,  and  if  in  addition 
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there  is  hemianopia  of  the  opposite  eye,  it  may  be  due  to  dieesBe 
of  the  decoBBating  fibres  in  the  centre  of  the  chiaam  together  with 
the  direct  fibres  of  one  lateral  angle.  Total  blindness  of  both  eyes 
will  be  caused  by  disease  affecting  the  entire  chiasm,  or  bilateral 
lesions  of  the  cnnens.  It  is  presupposed  that  no  disease  of  the 
retina  or  other  ocular  stmctures  sufllcient  to  account  for  the  loss  of 
eight  is  present. 

(b)  Contraction  of  the  Visnal  Fields  for  Light.— In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  this  symptom  one  invokes  the  aid  of  the  oculist 
and  his  perimeter,  as  it  can  not  be  ascertained  by  any  less  accurate 
test.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  glancoma,  optic  atrophy,  or  other 
organic  disease,  by  tar  the  most  important  indications  of  a  nearly 
nniform  contraction  of  the  visual  fields  relate  to  the  presence  of 
hysteria  and  traumatic  nenroaes.  As  a  rule,  one  field  presents  a 
greater  contraction  than  the  other.  In  neurasthenia,  while  there 
may  not  be  a  true  concentric  limitation  of  the  visual  field,  yet  the 
fatigue  of  continued  testing  will  sometimes  develop  a  decided  tem- 
porary diminution  in  its  size, 

(c)  Gontraetion  of  the  Visual  Fields  for  Coloor.— The  colour 
fields  are  tested  by  the  perimeter,  using  bits  of  coloured  paper. 
Passing  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  percep- 
tion of  white  objects  is  found 

to  have  the  widest  extent.  A 
little  nearer  blue  is  perceived, 
then  red,  then  green  (Fig.  35). 

Limitation  of  the  colour  fields 
is  a  common  symptom  in  hys- 
teria and  traumatic  neuroses. 
Sometimes  a  transposition  of  the 
normal  fields  for  different  col- 
ours will  occur,  one  taking  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  an- 
other. A  central  blank  or  sco- 
toma for  red  or  green  is  a  con- 
stant    symptom     of     tobacco     or       f,„    35._T-,Bual  colour  fleld  of  ri,rhl  eye. 

other  toxic   amblyopia,   usually 

due  to  a  retrobulbar  neuritis.     Like  vision  in  general,  the  colour 

perception  may  be  much  reduced  or  abolished  by  optic  neuritis  or 

atrophy. 

III.  Amblyopia,  AmauroBis. — Amblyopia  is  dimness  of  vision 
or  partial  blindness,  while  amaurosis  signifies  a  total  loss  of  sight, 
in/hout  appreciable  lesions.  The  causes  producing  these  forms  of 
partial  or  total  blindness  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  functional  character, 
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affecting  either  the  ceutres  or  the  retina  or,  if  organic,  do  not  pro- 
duce noticeable  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the  latter. 

The  loss  of  vision  is  uBually  sudden,  bilateral,  and,  in  most  ca^es, 
temporary.  The  most  frequent  causes  are  ursemia,  diabetes,  tobacco, 
and  certain  drugs,  large  hemorrhages,  migraine,  and  hysteria.  When 
occurring  in  nrnmia  it  ordinarily  follows  coma  or  convulsions,  is 
sudden  and  usually  lasts  but  one  or  two  days.  It  may  supervene  in 
a  similar  manner  in  diabetes,  and  in  all  cases  of  amblyopia  the  urine 
shoiild  be  examined  for  sugar.  In  tobacco  amblyopia  the  onset  is 
slow,  the  loss  of  sight  is  most  marked  in  the  centre  of  the  visual 
field,  and  on  testing  the  colour  fleld  a  central  blank  or  scotoma  for 
red  and  green  is  found  to  esist.  Quinine  and  the  salicylates  may 
cause  sudden  amaurosis,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  in  alcoholism. 
Severe  hemorrhages,  particularly  those  from  the  stomach,  may  be 
responsible  for  a  sudden  failure  of  sight.  Migraine  may  exhibit  as 
one  of  its  symptoma  a  fugitive  blindness,  perhaps  of  only  one  half 
the  visual  field  (hemianopia).  The  amaurosis  of  hysteria  is  aasociated 
with  emotional  states  and  other  characteristic  symptoms,  and  no 
matter  how  complete  the  apparent  loss  of  sight  may  be,  the  pupillary 
refiex,  both  direct  and  consensual,  is  retained. 

Other  and  less  frequent  causes  are  blows  upon  the  eye  or  the 
head  without  visible  injury,  shock  from  lightning  or  the  dynamo 
current,  and  poisoning  from  lead.  In  cases  in  which  strabismus  or 
a  high  degree  of  astigmatism  with  hypermetropia  has  existed  from 
an  early  age,  one  eye  may  be  accidentally  discovered  to  possess  very 
little  power  of  vision. 

lY.  Ophthalmoscopic  Signs  of  Extraocular  Diseases. 
— Valuable  diagnostic  information  may  be  obtained  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  general  practitioner,  who  makes  an  occasional  ophthalmoscopic 
examination,  can  rely  upon  his  own  interpretation  of  what  he  sees. 
As  a  rule,  the  examination  should  be  made  by  a  specialist. 

The  conditions  of  general  diagnostic  value,  as  distinguished  from 
purely  local  ocular  diseases,  are :  retinal  hemorrhage,  optic  neuritis, 
optic  atrophy,  pulsating  retinal  arteries,  embolism  or  thrombosis  of 
the  central  artery  and  tubercles  of  the  choroid. 

(a)  Retinal  Hemorrbage. — Apoplexy  of  the  retina  occurs  most 
commonly  in  elderly  people  with  degenerated  arteries.  Cardiac 
hypertrophy  from  valvular  disease  or  chronic  nephritis  may  be  the 
causative  condition.  So  also  may  the  gouty  diathesis  (Hotchinson) 
and  hemorrhagic  blood  states,  as  in  scurvy,  haemophilia,  purpura,  and 
grave  anaemias.  Retinal  extravasations  may  also  be  significant  of 
malarial  fever,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  pyiemia,  suddenly  suppressed 
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menstmatioQ,  the  menopause,  and  leucsamia,  although  in  the  latter  a 
retinitis  is  more  common. 

(b)  Optio  Neuritla. — Infiammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  with  con- 
f^estion,  hemorrhage,  and  exudation  into  its  substance,  may  afEect 
the  nerve  posterior  to  the  globe,  retrobulbar  neuritis;  the  nerve 
and  it«  end,  papillitis  s  the  retina,  retinitis.  In  course  of  time  there 
may  be  connective-tissue  proliferation  and  conseqaent  atrophy  of  the 
neire  fibres,  giving  rise  to  secondary  (consecutive)  optic  atrophy. 

(\)  Retrobulbar  Neuritis. — In  this  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
optic  nerve  the  retina  itself  is  but  slightly  affected.  If  acute,  there 
is  pain  in  the  globes  with  rapid  loss  of  sight,  but  in  the  more  chronic 
forms  the  visual  defects  consist  of  acotomata  (blind  spots  in  the 
visnal  field)  for  colour  or  light.  It  is  indicative  of  the  abuse  of  alco- 
hol or  tobacco  (amblyopia),  lead  poisoning,  diabetes,  and  syphilis, 
and  is  sometimes  due  to  rheumatic  inflammation. 

(^)  Papillitis. — Infiammation  of  the  papilla  is  in  reality  a  de- 
scending optic  neuritis  with  a  very  marked  swelling  of  the  papQla, 
the  "  choked  disk  "  of  earlier  writers.  It  is  the  extreme  grade  of 
papillitis  to  which  reference  is  had  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
Papillitis  of  a  much  less  intensity  is  present  as  a  part  of  retinitis  or 
neuro-retjnitis.  The  vision  in  many  cases  remains  nearly  normal, 
while  in  others  there  may  be  limitation  of  the  visual  fields  or  scotom- 
ata  for  light  and  colour. 

Papillitis  of  the  extreme  grade,  and  usually  affecting  both  eyes,  is 
of  great  value  as  a  symptom  of  brain  tumours,  occurring  as  it  does  in 
■|  of  all  cases,  without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  growth.  It  does 
not  accompany  growths  in  the  medulla  (Huohunos  Jackson),  is  not  very 
common  in  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex,  and  is  most  frequent  in  cere- 
bellar neoplasms.  Xext  in  frequency  it  is  symptomatic  of  tubercQ* 
Ions  meningitis  (80  per  cent  of  all  cases),  and  it  may  also  be  present 
in  the  non-tnberculous  and  suppurative  forms  of  the  same  disease. 
It  is  also  found  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cerebral  abscesses. 

(3)  Retinitis  and  Xeuro-retiniiis. — As  retinal  disease  is  usually 
secondary  to  some  extraocular  cause,  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
bilateral  affection.  If  the  retina  is  chiefly  involved,  it  is  a  retinitis ; 
but  if  the  papilla,  as  usual,  presents  evidence  of  disease,  it  constitutes 
a  Qeuro-retinitis. 

The  varieties  and  diagnostic  significance  of  this  condition  are  as 
follows : 

Hemorrhagic  Seuro-retinitis. — In  this  form  the  retinal  hemoi^ 
rhages  are  abundant.  It  occurs  in  general  atheromatous  degenera- 
tion of  the  arteries,  in  cardiac  hypertrophy,  in  cardiac  valvular  dis- 
ease, especially  the  insufficiencies,  and  in  aneurism.     It  may  also  be  a 
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symptom  of  diabetes  and  chronic  nephritis,  and  Bometimes  happens 
in  sudden  suppression  of  menstruation  or  chronic  discharges. 

Albuminuric  Neuro-retinitis. — It  occurs  in  from  16  to  30  per  cent 
of  all  cases  of  chronic  firight's  disease,  most  commonly  with  the 
interstitial  variety.  The  papillitis  may  be  so  marked  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  it  is  of  renal  or  intracranial  origin. 

Syphilitic  Retinitis  or  Choroido-retinitis. — In  inherited  syphilis 
retinitis  pigmentosa  may  occur.  As  a  secondary  symptom  of  acquired 
syphilis  both  retina  and  choroid  are  more  likely  to  be  affected.  Puru- 
lent choroiditis  may  be  a  symptom  of  pysemia,  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  other  infective  diseases. 

Aneemic  Neuro-retinitis. — Inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic  altera- 
tions in  the  retina  and  papilla  may  be  due  to  large  hemorrhages,  per- 
nicious aniemia,  and  severe  chloro-anfemia. 

Leucfsmic  Neuro-retinitis. — In  35  to  30  per  cent  of  cases  of  leu- 
osemia  retinitis  is  present. 

Finally,  neuro-retinitis  may  be  found  in  lead  poisoning,  diabetes, 
diphtheria  and  other  infectious  diseases,  the  malarial  cachexia,  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  and,  as  a  unilateral  symptom,  in  disease  of  the  bones 
of  the  orbit  or  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  orbital  tissues.  It 
may  exist  without  an  assignable  cause. 

(c)  Optio  Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  primary 
or  secondary. 

(1)  Primary  Atrophi/,  not  preceded  by  papillitis  or  neuro-retini- 
tis, is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  symptom  of  spinal^^ord  disease,  espe- 
cially locomotor  ataxia.  Less  frequently  it  occurs  with  disseminated 
sclerosis,  lateral  scleroais,  and  general  paralysis.  There  is  an  heredi- 
tary form  affecting  young  males.  Other  causes  are  large  hemorrhages, 
diabetes,  the  specific  fevers,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  lead  poisoning. 

(2)  Secondary  Atrophy. — Secondary  or  consecutive  atrophy  is 
usually  consequent  to  an  optic  neuritis,  the  causes  of  which  have 
been  previously  rehearsed.  Retrobulbar  neuritis,  syphilitic  choroido- 
retinitis,  and  retinitis  pigmentosa  may  also  be  responsible  for  con- 
secutive atrophy.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  a  greatly 
distended  third  ventricle  may  press  npon  the  chiasm  and  produce 
similar  changes. 

(d)  Pulsation  of  the  Retinal  Arteriee. — Visible  pulsation  may  be 
found  due  to  aortic  insufficiency,  great  cardiac  hypertrophy,  or  vaso- 
motor instability  as  in  exophthttlmic  goitre  and  other  conditions  in 
which  there  is  abnormal  throbbing  of  the  arteries. 

(e)  Embolism  and  Thrombosis  of  the  Central  Artery.— Obstruc- 
tion or  thrombosis  of  the  central  artery  causes  a  sudden  loss  of  vision, 
commencing  at  the  circumference  of  the  visual  field  and  extending 
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to  the  centre.  It  is  frequently  indicative  of  cardiac  or  vascular  dis- 
eaae — viz.,  alcerative  endocarditis,  valvular  disease,  particularly  mitral 
stenosis,  atheroma  of  the  large  arteries,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  throm- 
bosis of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  very  rarely  it  occurs  in  chorea. 
In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  the  sudden  loss  of  sight  in  chronic 
nephritis  is  said  to  be  due  to  this  accident. 

(/)  Tnbereles  in  the  Choroid. — These  are  significant  of  tnbercn- 
loos  meningitis  or  general  miliary  tabercnlosis. 


SECTION  xvn 

THE  NOSE 

I.  Examination  of  the  Nose  and  Nasal  Chambers.— 
Having  a  good  light  (Argand,  Welsbach,  electric)  upon  the  right 
of  the  patient,  on  a  level  with  or  a  little  higher  than  his  mouth, 
desire  him  to  sit  nearly  erect  on  a  straight-backed  chair  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  is  supported  without  lolling  back.  The  observer  sits 
facing  the  patient,  knees  ontside  if  a  man,  to  the  patient's  right  if  a 
woman.  A  forehead  mirror,  3  to  3^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  cen- 
tral opening,  shonld  be  employed.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  wear  the 
mirror  in  front  of  the  left  eye,  as  the  otherwise  obsenring  glare  of 
the  light  is  thus  avoided. 

Having  directed  the  reflected  light  upon  the  nose,  note  its  shape, 
colour,  presence  of  excoriation,  fissure,  or  eruption.  Tilt  up  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  and  inspect  the  lower  portion  of  the  septum  as  to  sym- 
metry and  the  exiatence  of  ulcers  or  raw  surfaces.  Closing  first  one, 
then  the  other  nostril,  desire  the  patient  to  breathe  rather  deeply  in 
order  to  determine  their  patency  and  whether  or  not  the  alse  fall  in 
unduly  during  inspiration. 

Then  warm  and  introduce  a  nasal  speculum  (bivalve,  duckbill,  or 
wire).  The  first  of  the  intranasal  structures  to  be  seen,  provided  the 
patient's  head  is  not  retracted,  is  usually  the  rounded  end  of  the 
inferior  turbinate  body,  from  which  this  structure  may  be  followed 
backward  for  a  varying  distance.  Note  if  it  appears  swollen  and 
abnormally  large,  and  if  so  always  test  its  consistence  with  a  probe 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  enlargement  is  bony,  firm,  or  a 
soft  vascular  tumidity.  Depress  the  head  slightly  so  as  to  see  the 
inferior  meatus,  where  foreign  bodies,  if  present,  are  usually  found ; 
then  tip  it  backward  in  order  to  bring  the  middle  turbinate  (which 
begins  considerably  farther  back   than   the   inferior)   and   middle 
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meatus  into  sight.  The  latter  ia  the  usual  location  of  polypus  and 
the  place  where  the  tliick  pua  of  antral,  frontal,  or  ethmoidal  disease 
is  found.  If  the  inferior  turbinal  ie  so  large  that  it  interferes  with 
the  examinatioB  of  the  parts  behind  and  above,  apply  a  pledget  of 
cotton  soaked  in  a  6  to  10  per  cent  solution  of  cocaine  or  suprarenal 
capsule  to  the  part,  which  will  speedily  reduce  the  swelling  bo  far  a^ 
it  is  due  to  vascular  engorgement. 

Finally,  turn  the  patient's  head  slightly  from  side  to  side  in  order 
to  examine  the  septum  for  abnormal  deviations,  ridges,  spurs,  ulcera- 
tions, or  perforations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  septum 
is  rarely  evenly  placed  between  the  two  nostrils,  so  that,  as  a  role, 
one  cavity  is  larger  than  the  other.  Test  all  projections  with  the 
probe  to  discover  their  consistence,  extent,  and  whether  opposing 
projectioDS  are  in  firm  contact,  thus  causing  erosions  or  turbinal 
pressure.     The  superior  turbinate  can  not  be  seen. 

The  examination  thus  far  has  been  from  the  fronts  anterior 
rhinoscopy.  Inspection  from  the  back,  or  posterior  rhinoscopy, 
requires  the  use  of  a  small  {i  to  ^  inch  in  diameter)  laryngoscopic 
mirror.  The  tongue  depressor  (usually  indispensable)  should  be 
applied,  and  the  patient  instructed  by  precept  and  example  to 
breathe  quietly  through  the  nose.  Then,  having  warmed  the  mirror, 
introduce  it,  reflecting  surface  upward  and  parallel  to  the  tongue 
depressor,  until  the  soft  palate  is  approached,  when  it  should  be 
turned  so  that  it  passes  edgewise  between  the  uvula  and  the  left  ton- 
sil to  a  point  below  and  behind  the  soft  palate.  Having  again 
turned  the  mirror  so  that  the  reflecting  surface  looks  upward  and 
forward,  the  posterior  nares  should  be  brought  into  view.  The  sur- 
face to  be  examined  is  of  such  shape  and  extent  that  it  can  not  be 
seen  all  at  once.  The  mirror  must  be  turned  and  shifted  in  a  man- 
ner which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 

The  most  striking  object  first  seen  is  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
septum  (Fig.  36),  sharp  and  yellowish  in  colour  below,  broadening 
and  becoming  more  distinctly  red  above.  To  either  side  may  be 
seen  two  bluish-red  or  gray-red  swellings — the  posterior  extremities 
of  the  middle  turbinates.  Below  are  the  inferior  turbinates,  of 
which  the  upper  halves  only  are  usually  seen ;  above  are  visible  the 
superior  turbinates. 

The  colour,  shape,  and  size  of  the  turbinates  and  the  presence  of 
pus  or  polypi  should  be  determined.  By  turning  the  miiTor  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  keeping  it  low  down  with  its  back  resting  almost 
against  the  tonsil,  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  may  be  seen 
as  rounded  red  prominences  with  central  yellowish  depressions. 
Posterior  to  these  are  the  fosste  of  Bosenmuller.     Finally,  the  mirror 
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slionld  be  turned   upward  in  order  to  observe  the  vault  of  the 
pharjfnx,  the  surface  of  which  normally  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the   faucial  tonsil.     The  most  important  abnormality  here  is  the 
adenoid  or  lymphoid  growth  so  commonly  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
habitual    mouth-breath- 
ing in   children.     Digi- 
tal   examination  of  the 
upper  pharynx  is  often 
required    to    determine 
the  exact  size  and  loca- 
tion of  the  growth,  and 
is  indispensable  in  chiU 
dren  who  are  too  young 
to     be     under    control. 
The  child's  head  is  held 
either  by  an  assistant  or, 
better,  by  the  physician, 
who  sits  or  stands  by  the 

patient  and  embraces  ^"'  «■— Pot-rhinoBoopioyiowof  the  eeptum.cho»iije, 
_a       i.      J-         ..I.       i_      ji  Eostoobiaa  tube  mouthB,  nod  paJete,  uid  phairiix 

and    Steadies    the   head        v.uk  <^r  Heyn,™). 
with  his  left  arm.     The 

right  forefinger,  palmar  surface  up,  is  then  passed  in  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  invaginating  the  cheek  between  the  teeth  of  the  patient 
to  prevent  biting.  The  finger,  having  been  carried  back,  hugging  the 
tonsil,  is  hooked  up  behind  the  palate  to  the  upper  pharynx,  where 
it  explores  the  pharyngeal  vault,  septum,  turbinates,  and  Eustachian 
prominences. 

Posterior  rhinoscopy  ia  rarely  easy,  generally  difiScult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  expert. 

II.  Pais.  In  or  around  the  Nose. — Burning  or  smarting  sen- 
sations usually  attend  coryza  or  other  acute  catarrhal  infiammations ; 
and  if  great  pain  in  the  nasal  chambers  is  present,  it  may  be  a  symp- 
tom of  a  syphilitic  lesion,  glanders,  or  impacted  foreign  body. 
Severe  pain  just  above  the  root  of  the  nose  ia  due  to  infiammatiou  of 
the  frontal  sinus ;  in  the  nose  and  cheek,  of  the  antrum ;  referred  to 
the  nasal  cavities  and  ear,  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  A  sensation  of 
dryness  is  a  common  complaint  in  the  early  and  late  stages  of  coryza 
and  a  persistent  and  annoying  symptom  of  atrophic  rhinitis. 

III.  Shape,  Colour,  and  TJlceration  of  Nose.— The  nose 
becomes  coarse  and  broad  in  cretinism  and  myxoedema.  A  depressed, 
BOJiken,  "  saddle  "  nose  may  be  due  to  a  previous  injury,  bnt  if  there 
is  no  history  of  traumatism,  syphilis  should  be  suspected.  The  nose 
ia  broadened  or  distorted  and  displaced  by  growing  tumours  in  the 
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nasal  cavities  or  the  adjacent  facial  bones.  A  noBe  which  is  pinched 
and  insignificant  relatively  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face  may  be 
indicative  of  aasal  obstruction  and  consequent  month-breathing. 

A  chronic  redness  of  the  nose  dne  to  dilated  capillaries,  perhaps 
also  with  some  papules,  may  be  significant  of  chronic  alcoholism,  or 
is  an  acne  rosacea  from  other  causes.  A  similar  redness  may  be 
caased  by  chronic  digestive  disorders,  amenorrbcea,  and,  eieeption- 
ally,  by  chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis.  Acute  redness  of  the  nose, 
with  pain  and  swelling,  especially  of  one  ala,  may  be  the  resalt  of  a 
small  pustule  or  boil,  to  be  seen  just  within  the  nares ;  or  may  be  a 
beginning  erysipelas.  In  the  latter  case  the  redness  rapidly  extends, 
and  there  is  a  marked  elevation  of  the  bodily  temperature. 

A  superficial  nlceration  of  the  wing  of  the  nose  in  a  yonng  person, 
usually  painless,  beginning  as  a  reddish  papule,  spreading  in  various 
directions,  and  healing  in  one  portion  while  breaking  down  in 
another,  is  probably  a  tuberculous  ulcer.  In  an  elderly  patient  a 
small,  hard,  scabbing  ulcer,  somewhat  painful,  gradually  extending, 
and  perhaps  with  glandular  involvement,  is  an  epithelioma.  In  all 
cases,  both  children  and  adults,  an  ulcer  of  the  margin  of  the  nose 
or  multiple  circular  ulcers  should  cause  a  careful  search  elsewhere 
for  evidences  of  syphilis. 

IV.  Sneezing. — This  is  a  spasmodic  expiration,  cansed  usually 
by  direct,  rarely  by  reflex,  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
nose,  and  occurs  as  an  early  symptom  of  coryza,  measles,  pertussis, 
asthma,  and  hay  fever.  Small  doses  of  the  iodides  in  snsceptible 
individuals,  and  large  doses  in  many  others,  will  induce  it,  as  well  as 
the  inhalation  of  various  irritants  like  pepper,  anuS,  powdered  Ipe- 
cac, euphorbium,  or  veratrum,  and  solutions  of  zinc  chloride.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  gout,  and  prolonged  paroxysms  of  sneezing  have 
been  asserted  to  be  of  hysterical  origin.  Syringing  or  manipulation 
of  tlie  external  auditory  canal  will  sometimes  provoke  a  reflex  sneese. 

V.  Acting  Nares  ;  Regui^tation  of  Fluids.— In  some  sen- 
sitive and  neurotic  individuals  the  nostrils  dilate  with  each  inspiration, 
especially  under  mental  excitement.  Aside  from  this,  acting  nares 
indicate  marked  dyspnma  (q.  v.)  of  various  origin,  and  among  other 
conditions  are  very  noticeable  in  emphysema,  asthma,  pnenmonia, 
obstructive  diseases  of  the  larynx,  and  the  broken  compensation  of 
cardiac  valvular  lesions.  It  is  a  particularly  uaefnl  symptom  in  the 
form  of  pneumonia  in  children  which  begins  with  such  marked 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms  that  the  underlying  pulmonary  condition 
is  overlooked.  The  respiration  may  not  be  very  rapid,  but  the  dilat- 
ing nostrils  often  give  the  first  clew  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 

If  upon  attempting  to  swallow  fluids  a  portion  escapes  through 
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the  nostrils,  one  of  three  conditione  U  osnally  present — cleft  palate, 
diphtheritic  psralyeiB  of  the  soft  palate,  or  boiler  paralysis. 

VI.  Nasal  StenoslB.— Difficult;  in  breathing  through  the  nos- 
trils, the  stenosis  coming  on  somevhat  rapidly,  may  be  symptomatic  of 
an  acnte  coryza,  hay  fever,  nasal  diphtheria,  foreign  bodies  in  children 
{one  nostril),  or  the  prodromal  stage  of  variola,  typhmi  fever,  or 
glanders.  A  more  chronic  and  slow-coming  nasal  obstruction  affect- 
ing one  or  both  aides  is  usually  referable  to  hypertrophic  rhinitis, 
postnasal  lymphoid  growths,  polypi,  or  a  deviated  septnm.  If 
accompanied  by  "the  snuffles  "in  infants,  hereditary  syphilis  should 
be  suspected. 

VII.  Di8cliai%:es  from  Hhe  Nose.— ^Taaal  discbarges  may  be 
clinically  (a)  non-offensive,  watery,  mucous,  muco-purulent,  or  puru- 
lent ;  (b)  offensive  ;  (c)  bloody  or  composed  of  blood  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  causal  condition. 

(d)  A  watery  discharge,  in  some  cases  very  profuse,  marks  the 
beginning  of  acute  coryza,  hay  fever,  the  catarrhal  form  of  epidemic 
influenza,  pertussis,  measles,  iodiem,  and  typhus  fever.  In  the  later 
Btages  of  some  of  these  the  discbaige  grows  thick  and  muco-purulent. 
Watery  fluid  may  flow  from  one  nostril  during  an  attack  of  trigemi- 
nal neuralgia.  An  occasional  watery  discharge,  with  a  persistent 
obstruction  of  one  or  both  nostrUs,  may  be  due  to  nasal  polypi.  A 
recurring  flow  oipus  from  one  nostril,  particularly  if  brooght  on  by 
lying  upon  or  leaning  over  toward  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is 
discharging,  is  probably  an  antral  abscess,  and  the  probability  is 
increased  if  bad  teeth  are  present.  In  children  the  possibility  of  a 
foreign  body  should  not  be  overiooked.  Finally,  irritating  gases  or 
powders  will  produce  a  smart  watery  flow. 

(b)  Offensive  discharges  may  be  siguiflcant  of  an  impacted  foreign 
body.  Coming  on  in  the  course  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  and  irri- 
tating the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  may  indicate  nasal 
infection  before  membrane  can  be  discovered  in  the  nasal  cavities. 
An  extremely  offensive  continuous  discharge  from  both  nostrils, 
which  may  be  accompanied  with  greeniah-gray  crusts,  is  symptomatic 
of  atrophic  rhinitis  {ozana)  due  to  syphilis,  caries  or  necrosis  of  the 
bones,  or  glanders.  It  may  be  a  sequel  of  scarlatina.  The  patient 
is  usually  unconBcious  of  the  fetid  odour.  Cancer  or  lupus  affect- 
ing or  encroaching  upon  the  nasal  chambers  may  also  be  responsible 
for  discharges  possessing  an  unpleasant  smell. 

(c)  A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  (epistaxis)  may  be  a  result 
either  of  local  or  general  causes.  It  ia  usually  a  capillary  oozing 
and  upon  inspection  the  bleeding  area  is  seen  to  be  congested,  ecchy- 
motic,  or  superficially  ulcerated.     A  common  site  of  the  bleeding 
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spot  is  apOD  the  cartilaginons  septum.  Less  frequeDtly  it  ariaes 
from  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinated  body  or,  in  chil- 
dren with  adenoids,  from  the  Tsnlt  of  the  pharynx  or  at  times  from 
the  accessory  sinuses.  Carefal  specular  inspection  ander  a  good 
light,  clots  baring  been  removed  by  swab  or  spray,  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  exact  location  of  the  hemorrhagic  point.  If  epistaxis 
occurs  during  sleep  the  blood  may  run  into  the  pharynx  and,  after 
baring  been  swallowed,  may  be  vomited  or,  if  clinging  to  the  pharynx, 
be  hawked  up,  thus  simulating  hsmatemesis  or  hemoptysis.  Nose- 
bleed from  local  causes  is  usually  unilateral,  but  if  due  to  blood 
changes  or  general  diseases  is  apt  to  take  place  from  both  sides. 

Epistaxis  is  ordinarily  not  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  but  after  operations  on  the  nose  or  in  cases  of 
hsemophilia  may  be  so  profuse  or  continue  so  long  as  to  seriously 
threaten  life,  although  an  actual  fatal  result  is  extremely  rare. 

1.  Nasal  Causes  of  Epistaxis. — Aside  from  traumatic  causes,  caries 
or  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones,  ulceration  from  a  foreign  body  or  other 
causes,  polypus,  new  growths,  varicosities,  and  chronic  nasal  catarrh 
may  be  responsible  for  epistaxis.  Arteritis  and  alcoholism  may 
render  the  vessels  liable  to  rupture. 

8.  General  Causes  of  Epistaxis. — People  of  full  habit  may  have  a 
rather  frequently  recurring  nosebleed  which  appears  to  be  conserva- 
tive. Delicate  children  suffer  from  it,  especially  at  puberty  and  after 
exertion  under  a  hot  sun.  It  is  a  common  complaint  of  mountain 
climbers  at  considerable  altitudes,  and  inhalation  of  very  hot  or  very 
cold  air  may  induce  it.  In  suppressed  menstruation  it  may  be  vicari- 
ous. The  chronic  ansemias  are  frequently  attended  by  epistaxis,  and 
it  is  a  symptom  of  leucaemia,  purpura  hsemorrbagica,  and  scurvy,  it 
is  the  most  ordinary  form  of  hemorrhage  in  hsemophilia.  Less  com- 
monly it  may  be  the  result  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  valvular  dis- 
ease, enlarged  bronchial  glands,  j^eurisy  with  large  effusion,  emphy- 
sema, and  the  strain  of  pertussis. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  value  in  the  prodromal  stage  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  is  an  occasional  event  in  other  infections,  as  ery- 
sipelas, malarial  fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  dengue,  relapsing  fever, 
pytemia,  and  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver ;  also  in  phosphorus 
poisoning.  As  an  infrequent  happening  it  occurs  in  ascites,  peri- 
tonitis, appendicitis,  enlarged  spleen,  large  ovarian  cystomata,  uterine 
fibroids,  chronic  nephritis,  and  cerebral  thrombosis.  Finally,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  assign  a  cause  for  its  presence. 

VIII.  The  Sense  of  Smell. — The  olfactory  bulbs  and  the  irasso- 
ciated  parts  are  in  reality  portions  of  the  brain.  The  peripheral 
nerves  arising  from  the  bulb  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  mem- 
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bnuie  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  nasal  septum  aud  the  superior 
and  middle  turbinates.  The  centre  for  the  senae  of  smell  is  said  to 
be  in  the  uncinate  convolution  (Fe&riee). 

To  teat  the  function  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  non-irritating  sub- 
stances must  be  used,  as  pungent  vapours  affect  mainly  the  trigeminal 
nerve,  Snitable  odorous  bodies  are  musk,  oil  of  clovea,  or  pepper- 
mint in  convenient  containers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
perception  of  any  single  odom*  is  lost  in  3  or  4  minutes,  but  is 
regained  by  1  minute  of  rest.  It  is  essential  that  the  odorous 
material  should  enter  the  nostrils  as  a  vapour  or  in  a  state  of  fine 
division,  and  the  act  of  smelling  is  usually  assisted  by  "  sniffing," 
which  is  a  modified  inspiration.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  mucous 
membrane  should  be  moist  in  order  that  the  odorous  particles  shall 
enter  into  solution  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  clinical  symptoms  relating  to  the  sense  of  smell  are  anosmia, 
losa  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  kyperoamia,  increased  sensitiveness  of  the 
cense  of  smell ;  and  parosmia,  subjective  perversion  of  the  olfactory 
sense. 

(«)  Anosmia. — The  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  is,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  due  to  local  disease  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane — viz., 
chronic  rhinitis,  particularly  the  atrophic  variety,  and  polypi  or 
other  new  growths.  The  inhalation  of  irritating  vapours  or  extremely 
foul  odours  may  temporarily  or  permanently  abolish  the  sense  of 
smell.  Paralysis  of  the  trigeminal  will  impair  the  olfactory  power 
of  the  affected  side  because  of  the  deficient  secretion  and  conse- 
quent dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  is  thus  induced. 
Losa  of  the  power  of  smell  may  be  a  symptom,  purely  neurotic,  of 
neurasthenia  and  hysteria. 

Jjess  frequently  the  sense  of  smell  is  abolished  because  of  injury 
or  lesion  of  the  olfactory  bulb  or  tract.  Falls  or  blo*s  upon  the 
head,  affecting  the  nerve  in  its  course,  may  have  as  their  only  symptom 
a  persistent  anosmia.  Caries  of  the  bones  supporting  the  tract  or 
bulb,  and  basal  meningitis  or  tumours  involving  the  nerve,  may  be 
instrumental  in  causing  olfactory  anffisthesia.  Possibly  from  atrophy 
of  the  nerves  anosmia  may  be  one  of  the  symptoms  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  It  is  sometimes  congenital  and  results  from  imperfect 
development  of  the  olfactory  nerve  tissue.  Partial  anosmia  may 
be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  uncinate  gyrus  or  disease  of  one  hemi- 
sphere. 

(b)  HypeTOBmla. — Hyperesthesia  or  abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the 
sense  of  smell  is,  in  its  slighter  degrees,  not  an  uncommon  symptom 
in  neorotic  individuals.  More  rarely  the  sensitiveness  is  extreme 
and  is  symptomatic  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia. 
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(c)  ParoEmla. — Olfactory  sensations  without  a  physical  hasis,  the 
apparent  odours  usually  being  unpleasant  or  oScnsiTe  {kakosmia)^ 
are  not  infrequent  as  hallucinations  in  the  psychoses.  A  bad  odour, 
like  that  of  burning  rags  or  feathers,  may  constitute  the  premonitory- 
aura  of  epilepsy.  Very  rarely,  after  head  injuries,  ordinary  odours 
are  perverted,  so  that  a  usually  agreeable  perfume  is  perceived  as 
foul.  Finally,  subjective  kakosmia  has  been  associated  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases  with  tumour  of  the  hippocampus. 


SECTION  xvin 
THE  MOUTH 

Undeb  this  heading  will  be  given  the  diagnostic  evidence  which 
may  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  lips,  buccal  surfaces, 
gums,  teeth,  and  tongue. 

I.  HhB  liips. — Thick  or  thin  lips  are  often  a  racial  character- 
istic, as  in  the  African  or  American  Indian.  Full  lips  in  white  races 
are  said  to  mark  a  phlegmatic  temperament  or  to  indicate  a  tend- 
ency to  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Venus ;  while  thin-lipped  indi- 
viduals are  apt  to  be  nervous  and  of  somewhat  acrid  temper.  The 
lips  are  thickened  and  coarse  in  myxcedema  and  cretinism. 

Their  colour  is  often  significant  of  aniemia  and  other  conditiona 
in  which  the  skin  is  pallid,  and  the  first  evidence  of  cyanosis  is  often 
seen  in  them,  their  slight  blueness  attracting  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence of  cardiac  disease. 

If  the  lips  are  open,  and  particularly  if  they  are  dry  and  cyanosed, 
it  is  apt  to  be  indicative  of  dyspnosa,  due  to  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  especially  the  chronic  forms — e.  g.,  emphysema  or  failing  com- 
pensation in  valvular  lesions.  It  may  be  due  to  disease  within  the 
mouth,  stomatitis,  glossitis,  cancrum  oris,  phlegmonous  tonsilitis,  or 
some  form  of  nasal  stenosis.  If  the  lips  are  loose  and  pendulous  it 
is  suggestive  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  or  chronic  bulbar  palsy.  The 
open  mouth  is  seen  in  all  conditions  of  great  prostration,  and  in 
idiots  and  some  cases  of  insanity. 

Trembling  or  twitching  of  the  Ups  may  be  a  symptom  of  general 
paralysis  or  chronic  bulbar  palsy.  Convulsive  raising  of  the  upper 
lip  is  an  occasional  evidence  of  severe  abdominal  pain. 

Unilateral  deviation  of  the  lip«,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  being 
drawn  to  one  aide  and  downward,  if  not  due  to  loss  of  teeth  on  the 
opposite  side  or  to  the  contraction  of  scars,  is  indicative  of  facial 
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parulysis,  tlie  latter  either  existing  alone  or  as  a  part  of  a  hemi- 
plegia. 

A  brawny,  hot  swelling  of  the  lip  may  be  a  email  abscess  or  a 
more  extensive  and  serious  carbnncular  inflammation.  The  lips  are 
swollen  as  a  part  of  the  disease  in  the  fortunately  rare  eancrum  oris, 
and  the  swelling  may  be  due  to  the  taking  of  corrosive  poisons,  in 
which  case  the  interior  of  the  mouth  will  also  be  swollen  and  red- 
dened. Bites  of  insects  may  explain  a  swelled  lip,  and  among  other 
causes  are  alveolar  abscess,  bitten  lip  in  epileptic  or  other  convnl- 
sion,  and  angeioneorotic  oedema. 

Foam  upon  the  lips  is  a  common  symptom  during  an  epileptic 
seizure,  and  sometimes  in  the  later  stages  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  It 
Bhonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  bit  of  soap  in  the  mouth  is  employed 
bj  malingerers  in  simulating  epileptic  convulsions. 

MlsoellaneOQS  AffectioaB  of  the  Lips. — fferpes. — Yesicles  upon  the 
lips  are  especially  common  in  malarial  fevers,  pneumonia,  and  acute 
coryza,  ae  well  as  other  febrile  diseases. 

Fissures. — Cracks  or  fissures  (rhagades),  or  the  scars  resulting 
from  them,  if  occurring  in  infants  or  children,  must  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  as  suggestive  of  inherited  syphilis.  The  vertical 
crack  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  occasionally  seen,  is 
not  of  special  significance. 

Chancre. — A  single,  small  ulcer  upon  the  lip,  with  an  indurated 
base  and  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  submental  glands,  is 
likely,  if  in  a  young  person,  to  be  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis. 

Mucous  Patches. — Flattened,  warty  outgrowths,  strictly  delimited, 
coated  with  a  gray  matter,  and  found  at  the  anglee  of  the  mouth,  are 
the  mucous  patches  of  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis. 

Epithelioma. — A  somewhat  irregular  ulcer,  usually  upon  the  lower 
lip,  gradually  enlarging,  recurrently  scabbing  over  and  becoming 
denuded,  at  times  originating  from  a  wart,  is  probably  an  epithe- 
lioma, and,  if  of  some  standing,  the  glands  beneath  the  Jaw  are 
enlarged.  The  occurrence  of  such  an  ulcer  in  a  middle-aged  or 
old  person,  its  progressive  increase  in  size  and  the  late  involve- 
ment of  the  glands,  will  differentiate  it  from  the  initial  lesion  of 
syphilis. 

II.  The  Buccal  Cavity.— The  Odour  of  the  Breath.— Varia- 
tions from  the  normal  in  this  respect  may  be  of  considerable  value 
in  diagnosis. 

In  hydrocyanic-acid  poisoning  the  breath  may  smell  of  peach 
kernels  or  bitter  almonds,  and  an  alliaceous  or  garlicky  odour  is 
present  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  provided  in  both  cases  that  too 
long  a  time  has  not  elapsed.     The  narcotic  odour  of  the  opium 
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preparations  may  explain  a  profound  stupor,  and  the  characteristic 
fumea  of  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

Local  conditions  in  the  mouth  may  be  accountable  for  an  anpleas- 
ant  or  foal  odour  of  the  breath,  as  in  those  to  whom  the  cult  of  the 
toothbrush  is  unknown.  If  sordes  haye  collected  upon  the  teeth, 
the  breath  is  apt  to  be  stale  and  musty.  A  foul  odour  attends  in 
some  degree  all  forms  of  stomatitis  and  glossitis,  most  fetid  in  the 
mercurial  and  gangrenous  forms,  lees  bo  in  scurvy.  Caries  of  the 
teeth,  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  pharyngeal  or  tonsillar  diphtheria,  follicu- 
lar tonsilitis,  and  lacunar  concretions  are  local  conditions  which 
may  explain  the  existence  of  unpleasant  emanations. 

An  intensely  fetid  breath,  in  the  absence  of  other  snfBcient  causes, 
may  be  due  to  gangrene  of  the  lung,  pulmonary  actinomycosis,  bron- 
chiectasis, and  pyothorax  or  pyopneumothorax  with  a  fistulous  open- 
ing into  a  bronchus. 

A  common  cause  of  bad  breath  is  some  form  of  gastritis,  espe- 
cially that  caused  by  chronic  alcoholism,  and  it  is  sometimes  dne  to 
constipation.  In  children  with  gastric  disorders  it  is  often  merely  a 
sour  smell. 

A  hot,  "  feverish  "  breath  is  common  in  febrile  disorders,  and  the 
disagreeable  odour  is  most  noticeable  in  typhus  fever,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever.  An  ammoniacal,  "  urinous  "  odour  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  more  severe  grades  of  unemia.  A  heavy,  sweetish  odour,  like 
stale  beer  or  overripe  apples,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  acetone  or 
diacetic  acid,  is  perceived  in  bad  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  often 
preceding  or  accompanying  diabetic  coma.  Finally,  a  slight  cadav- 
eric smell  is  at  times  perceptible  in  the  breath  of  those  who  are  cril> 
ically  ill. 

Puffing  Cheeks. — In  most  forms  of  coma  the  cheeks  are  lax  and 
puff  outward  with  each  expiration.  The  same  thing  is  seen  during 
sleep  in  toothless  elderly  persons.  Facial  paralysis,  alone  or  as  a 
part  of  a  hemiplegia,  is  the  usual  cause  of  outward  blowing  or  flap- 
ping of  one  cheek. 

PetecUsi :  Pigmented  Spots. — Small  extravasations  are  occasion- 
ally seen  upon  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and,  when  present,  may 
be  caused  by  one  of  the  grave  anaemias,  hemophilia,  purpura  biemor- 
rhagica,  and  scurvy;  or  they  may  be  the  hemorrhagic  infarcts  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Brownish  or  yellowish  pigment  patches  on  the  buccal  and  palatal 
surfaces  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lips  are  significant  of  Addison's 
disease;  and  the  mucous  membrane  may  exhibit  discoloured  pnr- 
plish  patches  in  those  saturated  with  silver  salts.  Oral  inflamma- 
tions in  the  coloured  races  may  be  followed  by  pigmentary  changes. 
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The  yellow  of  jaundice  and  the  blnish  tint  ol  cyanoais  are  more  or 
less  obrions  in  the  oral  mucoua  membrane. 

Exantbems,  Eirytbema,  Vesicles. — The  raeh  of  meaelea  iB  often 
seen  upon  the  pharyngeal  and  palatal  surfaces  prior  to  its  appear- 
ance upon  the  skin,  and  Koplik  has  described,  as  absolutely  charac- 
teristic of  measles,  small  red  spots  with  a  minute  bine-white  centre 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks,  which  disappear  as  the  rash 
develops.  The  angry  redness  of  scarlet  fever  involving  the  entire 
oral  and  faucial  surfaces  is  very  atriking.  A  slighter  redness  is  pres- 
ent in  simple  erythematous  stomatitis,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  a 
salivary  calculus  with  the  accompanying  redness  should  be  remem- 
bered. Vesicles  when  present  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  aphthous 
stomatitis,  herpes,  or  the  eruption  of  varicella  or  smallpox. 

WMte  Spots,  Ulcers,  Sloughs. — Small  grayish  ulcers  with  red- 
dened margins,  which  have  begun  as  vesicles,  situated  upon  the 
inaide  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  and  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  are  the 
lesions  of  aphthous  stomatitis,  the  common  "  canker  sores."  Small 
ulcers  on  the  hard  palate  in  infants  may  be  due  to  the  friction  of 
the  rubber  nipple ;  or,  if  in  very  weak  newborn  infants,  situated  sym- 
metrically on  either  side  of  the  median  line  and  usually  increasing 
in  size,  constitute  a  form  of  oral  disease  reported  by  Parrot.  Ulcers 
on  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  are  also  seen  in  mercurial  stoma- 
titis and  the  sore  month  of  syphilis.  White,  cnrdlike  patches, 
beginning  on  the  tongue  and  spreading  to  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  and,  if  detached,  leaving  a  normal  or  slightly  ulcerated 
surface,  form  the  disease  known  as  thrush  (parasitic  stomatitis). 
Deep  ulceration,  with  the  formation  of  sloughs,  may  be  caused  by 
corrosive  poisons,  gangrenous  stomatitis,  and  glanders.  A  case  of 
3>elio8is  rheumatica  is  reported  by  Hare,  in  which  sloughing  of  the 
cheek  occurred. 

Dryness  of  the  Mouth. — The  secretion  of  saliva  may  be  checked 
by  various  causes.  That  dryness  of  the  mouth  is  produced  by  fright 
or  excitement  is  a  fact  within  the  experience  of  most  individuals. 
So  also  with  the  dry  mouth  of  febrile  states.  One  of  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  month -breathing  is  the  stiff,  dry  tongue  of  the  morning 
awakening.  Persistent  dryness  of  the  mouth  is  often  significant  of 
diabetes  or  chronic  gastritis,  and  is  not  infrequently  present  in 
chronic  nephritis.  Finally,  a  dry  mouth  may  constitute  the  disease 
known  as  xerostomia  (Hutchinson). 

SaUvation  and  Dribbling. — The  amount  of  saliva  which  is  secreted 
in  24  hours  is,  under  normal  circumstances,  from  3  to  3  pints.  Ptya- 
lism  or  hypersecretion  of  saliva,  in  which  this  amount  ia  greatly 
exceeded,  may  occur  in  early  pregnancy  and  sometimes  attends  the 
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menetruol  period.  All  forms  of  Btomatitia  msj  cause  bd  increase. 
The  pain  due  to  dental  causes,  alveolar  abscess,  or  trigeminal  aen- 
ralgia,  and  the  process  of  dentition  itself,  will  induce  an  excessive 
formation  of  saliva.  It  occnrs  infrequently  in  hysteria  and  other 
psychic  neuroses,  and  in  hydrophobia.  Ptyalism  is  sometimes  pres- 
ent in  the  early  stages  of  variola  and  typhus  fever,  and  has  occurred 
during  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever.  Thick  saliva  accumulates 
in  quinsy  and  mumps. 

Certain  chemical  substances  and  drugs  will  produce  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva — viz.,  acids,  aconite,  alkalies,  antimony,  cantharides ; 
copper,  gold,  iodine,  and  mercury  compounds;  muscarine,  pilocar- 
pine, and  tobacco.  Too  large  a  dose  of  mercury  or  an  unusual 
susceptibility  to  its  action  is  the  most  common  example  of  drug 
salivation  which  is  met  with  in  practice. 

Dribbling  of  saliva  may  occur,  although  the  amount  is  not  in- 
creased, because  of  inability  to  retain  it,  in  idiocy,  facial  paralysis, 
diphtheritic  paralysis,  and  chronic  bulbar  palsy. 

in.  The  Gums. — Colour. — The  pallor  of  the  gums  is  noticeable 
in  all  forms  of  annmia.  A  greenish-blue  line  at  the  edges  of  the 
gums  is  significant  of  poisoning  by  copper.  A  blue  or  gray-blue  line, 
with  a  grayish  deposit  upon  the  teeth,  is  indicative  of  lead  poisoning, 
but  may  be  absent  if  the  teeth  are  well  kept.  A  bine  or  red  line  is 
seen  in  mercurial  stomatitis,  while  a  purple  coloration  occurs  in 
scurvy.  A  red  line  along  the  gingival  margins  in  young  adults  was 
formerly  supposed  to  indicate  the  imminence  of  tuberculosis,  and 
may  be  present  in  diabetes  and  the  cancerous  cachexia,  or  as  a  symp- 
tom of  a  chronic  affection  of  the  teeth  and  their  sockets  (pyorrhoea 
alveolaris).  Lack  of  cleanliness  is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  mar- 
ginal redness. 

Ned,  Spongy,  or  Ulcerated  Gums. — Carious  or  ill-kept  teeth,  with 
abundant  tartar,  may  produce  red  and  spongy  gums.  Gangrenous 
stomatitis  usually  involves  the  gums  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and 
the  less  severe  forms  of  oral  inflammation  will  cause  a  general  red- 
ness in  which  the  gums  will  share.  Spongy,  red,  and  bleeding,  per- 
haps ulcerated,  gums  occurring  in  artificially  fed  infants  may  be  due 
to  scurvy.  A  similar  condition  in  an  older  person  may  be  the  result 
of  an  idiosyncrasy  for  mercury  or  an  abuse  of  the  drug. 

Swollen  or  spongy  gums  are  also  met  with  in  some  cases  of  digest- 
ive disorders,  leucsemia,  phthisis  pnlmonalis,  diabetes,  purpura,  and 
phosphorus  poisoning.  Ulceration  along  the  line  of  the  gums,  rarely 
extending  to  the  cheeks  or  tongue,  is  particularly  characteristic  of 
ulcerative  stomatitis.  Finally,  localized  or  general  redness  and  swell- 
ing may  attend  the  eruption  of  the  teeth. 
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IV.  The  Teeth.— Dentition.— The  temporary  or  deciduous  teeth 
appear  with  greater  regularity  as  to  order  than  as  to  time.  The 
average  order  and  times  of  eruption  are  as  follows  (Holt)  : 

(1)  Two  lower  ceatral  incisors 6  to    9  months. 

(2)  Four  upper  incisors 8  to  12       " 

(3)  Two  lower  lateral  incisors  and  4  an- 

terior molars 12  to  15  " 

(4)  Four  canines 18  to  24  " 

(5)  Four  posterior  molars 24  to  30  « 

At  1  year  a  child  should  have 6  teeth. 

At  li  years  a  child  should  have 12     " 

At  2  years  a  child  should  have 16     " 

At  Si  years  a  child  should  have 20     " 

The  permanent  set  arrive  as  follows  : 

First  molars 6  years. 

Incisors 7to   8  years. 

Bicuspids 9  to  10     " 

Canines 12  to  14     " 

Second  molars 12  to  15     " 

Third  molars 17  to  25      " 

Early  Dentition. — Eruption  of  the  teeth  in  advance  of  the  usual 
dates  is  not  of  special  significance.  It  has  been  noted  in  children 
who  are  the  subjects  of  hereditary  syphilis,  and  also  bb  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  precocity  exhibited  by  infants  with  a  transmitted  predispo- 
sition to  tuberculosis. 

Delayed  Dentition. — The  most  common  cause  of  delay  in  teething 
is  rachitis,  together  with  other  conditions  or  diseases  iuToIring  mal- 
nutrition, particularly  if  occurring  in  the  first  5  or  6  months  of  the 
infant's  life,  so  that  the  delay,  if  obserred,  is  more  significant  of  the 
past  than  the  present  status.  A  late  appearance  of  the  teeth  may  be 
indicative  of  cretinism.  A  case  of  mine  had  but  4  teeth  at  2  years 
of  age. 

Difficult  Denlition.^TiieTe  has  been,  and  is,  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  teething  in  causing  disease. 
The  physician  is  too  apt  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  mother  or 
nurse  in  this  respect.  The  safe  rule  is  to  exhaust  every  other  possi- 
bility before  concluding  that  the  symptoms  which  may  be  present 
are  caused  solely  by  dental  irritation.  The  departures  from  the  nor- 
mal in  otherwise  robust  children  which  may  safely  be  considered  as 
direct  results  of  the  irritation  due  to  erupting  teeth  are :  loss  of  appe- 
tite, disturbed  sleep,  fretfulness,  slight  fever  (100°  to   101°),  and 
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either  constipation  or  a  slight  diarrhcea.  In  feeble  or  poorly  nour- 
ished infants  the  attacks  ma;  be  more  severe,  amonnting  to  an  acute 
indigestion  with  high  fever,  the  temperature  remaining  elevated  for 
2  or  3  days.  All  other  possible  causes — e.  g.,  improper  food,  expo- 
sure, fatigue,  tonsilitia — must  be  carefully  excluded,  and  on  inspec- 
tion the  gums  over  the  advancing  teeth  should  be  red,  swollen,  and 
tender,  ordinarily  with  some  salivation. 

Shape  and  Strnoture  of  the  Teeth. — Notched. — If  the  permanent 
upper  central  incisors  are  somewhat  rounded  and  peglike,  tapering 
from  gum  to  edge,  with  a  single 
shallow  and  discoloured  notch 
in  the  edge,  it  is  good  but  not 
infallible  evidence  of  inherited 
syphilie.  These  teeth  are  apt 
to  be  small,  placed  somewhat 
irregularly,  and  stand  apart  from 
one  another  (Fig.  37).  If  kera- 
titis and  middle-ear  disease  co- 
exist, a  positive  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  may  be  made. 

Denlated  or  Furrowed. — If 
the  edges  of  the  teeth  are  den- 
tated,  malnutrition  or  struma  is 
likely  to  be  the  cause.  Grooves 
or  furrows  running  transversely 
across  the  teeth  are  indicative 
of  an  acute  illness  during  in- 
fancy or  childhood  sufficiently 
severe  to  interfere  with  their 
nutrition.  Pitted  teeth,  the 
molars  exhibiting  the  greatest  changes,  are  caused  by  the  various 
forms  of  stomatitis. 

Loosened  and  Decayed  Teeth. — Loosening  of  the  teeth  in  their 
sockets  is  associated  with  spongy,  ulcerated,  or  bleeding  gums  {q.  v.). 
Movability  of  the  teeth  is  therefore  usually  due  either  to  mercurial 
stomatitis,  pyorrhcea  alveolaria,  scurvy,  purpura  hemorrhagica,  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  or  gangrenous  stomatitis. 

Early,  extensive  or  rapid  dental  caries  is  most  commonly  due  to 
rachitis,  but  occurs  also  in  pregnancy,  diabetes,  and  chronic  phos- 
phorus poisoning.  The  influence  of  carious  teeth  in  causing  bad 
breath  and  dyspepsia  from  imperfect  mastication,  and  adenitis  by 
furnishing  a  source  of  irritation  or  infection,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 
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Sordes. — A  collection  of  foal  material  apoB  the  teeth  (sordes), 
Bometimes  stained  with  blood  oozing  from  the  gums,  is  seen  in  con- 
ditions of  prostration,  particularly  febrile  diseases  in  which  the 
typhoid  status  is  marked. 

Orindlng  of  the  Teeth.— Gritting  or  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  chil- 
dren during  sleep  is  popularly  supposed  to  indicate  "  worms,"  but 
is  usually  due  to  some  gastro-intestinal  disorder.  It  also  occurs  in 
nearotlc  children  who  sleep  uneasily,  and  has  been  noted  in  certain 
maladies  of  the  nerrons  system,  as  meningitis,  intracranial  tumours, 
bydrocephalue,  anterior  poliomyelitis,  epilepsy,  and  chorea. 

Defeetive  Mobility  of  the  Jaw.— Inability  to  open  or  close  the 
month  may  be  due  to  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion. The  masseter,  temporal,  and  other  muscles  concerned  in  the 
act  of  chewing  are  innervated  by  motor  fibres  from  the  fifth  nerve 
(trigeminns),  and  spasm  and  paralysis  of  these  muscles  indicate  some 
interference,  organic  or  functional,  with  the  action  of  this  nerve. 

Spasm. — Trismus  or  lockjaw,  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  masseter  and 
temporal  muscles  whereby  the  jaws  are  held  firmly  together,  may 
occur  as  a  symptom  of  trismus  neonatorum,  tetanus,  strychnine 
poisoning,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  or  disease  of  the  brain,  and  is  some- 
times a  refiex  from  dentition,  gastro-intestinal  ailments,  and  intes- 
tinal parasites. 

Paralysis. — In  this  case  the  masseter  and  temporal  do  not  con- 
tract, and  there  is  inability  to  masticate  on  the  affected  side.  Paral- 
ysis of  these  muscles  may  indicate  hemorrhage  into  the  pons,  basal 
lesions  (meningitis,  tumour,  caries)  or  neuritis. 

Pain  and  swelling  from  disease  of  the  maxillee,  mumps,  quinsy, 
and  trichiniaais  may  prevent  the  opening  of  the  mouth  and  interfere 
with  mastication. 

V.  The  Tongue. — An  inspection  of  the  tongne  is  a  part  of  the 
clinical  examination  which  is  seldom  neglected  by  the  physician.  In 
general,  the  tongue  should  be  investigated  with  reference  to  its  col- 
our, size,  coating,  dryness,  lesions  and  mobility.  Occasionally  the 
condition  of  the  sense  of  taste  requires  examination. 

Colour  and  Pigmentatloii  of  the  Tongue. — The  colour  of  the  tongue 
(inclnding  coloared  areas  or  patches),  as  distinguished  from  the  colour 
of  its  coating,  is  of  some  diagnostic  value.  It  is  pallid  in  anemia 
and  bluish  in  cyanosis.  A  bright-red  tongue  may  be  due  to  the 
exanthemata,  particularly  in  the  early  stage  of  scarlet  fever ;  or  to 
inflammation  of  the  tongne  itself  (glossitis),  differing  from  the  darker, 
raw-beef  tongne  of  the  adynamic  states.  Petechite,  ecchymoses,  and 
infarcts  may  be  found  on  the  tongue,  and  have  the  same  significance 
as  if  fonnd  elsewhere.     Dark  purple  or  blackish  deposits  of  pigment 
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may  indicate  an  old  glossitis,  or  coastitute  the  discolorations  of 
Addison's  disease.  A  black  tongue,  aa  if  stained  with  iron,  if  not 
traced  to  the  taking  of  foreign  substances,  is  an  example  of  the  dig- 
ease  termed  nigrities.  The  tongue  is  yellowish  in  jaundice,  and  the 
yellowness  is  particularly  marked  on  the  under  surface  of  its  tip.  A 
series  of  clearly  outlined  yellowish-white  spots  along  the  edges  of  the 
tongue  constitutes  santhelasma. 

More  or  less  uniform  discolorations  of  the  tongue  and  its  coating 
may  be  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  various  substances,  corrosive  or 
non-corrosive.     Among  the  corrosive  substances,  ammonia,  corrosive 
sublimate,  sulphuric,  carbolic,  and  oxalic  acids  whiten  the  tongue; 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  chromic  acids  produce  a  yellow  colour ;  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  caustic  potash,  and  caustic  soda  redden  it.     Evi- 
dence of  destructive  action  is  usually  present.     With  reference  to 
non-corrosive  drugs  or  foods,  the  tongue  is  stained  black  by  bismuth, 
charcoal,  and  iron ;  red  or  purple  by  red  fruits  or  wine ;  yellow  or 
brown  by  rhubarb,  tincture  of  opium,  tobacco,  licorice,  or  chocolate. 
Size  of  tte  Tongue. — 1-  Enlart/emenl.^Great  enlargement  of  the 
tongue   is   easily  determined. 
A  slight  increase  in  size  can  be 
assumed  to  be  present  if  the 
edges  of  the  tongue  are   in- 
dented  by  the  teeth,  the   in- 
dentations existing  only  if  the 
tongue  is  swollen  beyond  its 
normal  limits. 

A  great  enlargement  of  the 
tongue  is  met  with  in  acro- 
megaly and  myKcedema.  If 
associated  with  inflammatory 
symptoms  it  is  an  acute  glos- 
sitis, due  usually  to  irritant 
poison  or  sepsis.  The  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  may  be 
unilateral  (hemiglossitis),  and 
in  this  case  a  neurotic  origin 
has  been  alleged.  Variola,  foot 
and  mouth  disease  (aphthous 
fever),  salivary  calculus,  in- 
Fio.  SB.— Unilateral  ■trophy  or  tiietoDgufl.  flamed  ranula,  and  actinomy- 
cotic, erysipelatous,  or  other 
inflammation  of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth  (angina  Ludovici) 
are  additional  causes  of  a  greatly  enlarged  or  swollen  tongue.     Tu- 
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monrs  of  the  tongue  are  also  respoosible  for  an  irregular  and  some- 
times great  increase  in  its  size.  A  slow-growing,  painless  nodnle  in 
the  tongue  may  be  a  gummatous  deposit.  A  moderate  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  tongue,  as  indicated  by  the  imprint  of  the  teeth  upon 
its  edges,  is  seen  as  a 

symptom    in    ansemia,  motor  bknsoht 

chronic  gastric  catarrh, 

.  ....  ,  OloeBo-phnTDgeal 

stomatitis,  scurvy,  and  Hn 

typhus  fever.  If  cya- 
nosis from  venous  ob- 
struction is  present, 
the  tongue  will  he 
swollen  and  somewhat 
edematous.  lyigemtou. 

2.  Shrinking  or  Ai- 
Taphy  of  Tongue. — The     chorda 

tongue  is  small  after  a       '^°"*"'  ciioni* 

profuse      hemorrhage,  Wmp«ii 

and  may  become  no- 
ticeably lessened  in 
size  in  the  later  stages 
of  typhoid  fever. 

In  atrophy  of  the  Fia.  89.— pii^ram  showing  the  molorMrfBanBOTj  supply 
tongue,  the  organ  has  of  ^^  wogiie. 

a  shrnnken  appear- 
ance, and  its  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds.  It  is  due 
to  some  affection  of  the  hypoglossal  or  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue 
involving  its  nucleus  or  its  peripheral  portion.  It  is  always  con- 
joined with  paralysis,  and  the  paralysis  and  atrophy  affect  one 
or  both  lateral  halves  of  the  tongue  according  as  the  lesion  is  uni- 
lateml  or  bilateral.  Unilateral  atrophy  of  the  tongue  {Fig.  38)  is 
sometimes  associuted  with  facial  hemiatrophy.  If  the  cortical  con- 
nections of  the  nucleus  are  involved  there  will  he  paralysis  but  no 
atrophy,  or  if  the  latter  he  present  it  is  slight.  A  contracted  condi- 
tion of  the  tongue,  due  to  the  absorption,  under  treatment,  of  a  lin- 
gual gumma,  may  be  mistaken  for  paralytic  atrophy  unless  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  error  is  remembered. 

Spasm,  Tremor,  aad  Paralysis  of  the  Tongue.— The  motor  supply 
of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  (Fig.  39).  The  same  nerve  also  supplies  the 
muscles  which  fix  and  depress  the  hyoid  bone  in  chewing  and  swallow- 
ing. Two  muscles  are  not  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal — namely,  the 
lingnalis  inferior,  which  is  innervated  by  the  chorda  tympani  branch 
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of  the  Beventb  (facial)  nerve,  and  the  palato-gloBBOs  by  motor  fibres 
from  the  fifth  nerve. 

Spasm  of  the  Tongue. — Spsem  of  the  tongue  is  a  rare  symptom. 
It  may  be  tonic,  in  which  case  the  tongne  is  contracted  and  rigid ; 
or  clonic,  the  tongue  jerking  and  twitching  irregularly,  or  being  pro- 
truded and  retracted  very  rapidly,  10  or  50  times  a  minnte  (Osier). 
The  movements  usually  involve  both  halves  of  the  tongue,  but  may 
be  unilateral.  Clonic  spasm  of  the  tongue  is  usually  a  part  or  symp- 
tom of  chorea,  hysteria,  and  the  epileptic  convulsion,  or  is  associated 
with  mimic  tic.  Stuttering  is  a  spaamodic  affection  of  the  lingual 
muscles.  A  curious  disorder,  of  which  a  few  instances  have  been 
reported  in  those  who  use  the  voice  incessantly  in  public,  is  a  spasm 
of  the  tongue  on  attempting  to  speak,  a  condition  analogous  to 
writer's  cramp.  Lingual  clonic  spasm  is  an  occasional  symptom  in 
disseminated  sclerosis,  general  paralysis,  and  melancholia.  In  rare 
cases  irregular  spasmodic  movements  of  the  tongue  are  due  to 
hypc^losaal  irritation  without  discoverable  canse.  Reflex  irrita- 
tion of  the  fifth  nerve  has  been  held  responsible  for  lingual  spasm, 
and,  in  some  instances,  diseaae  of  the  central  nervons  system  pro- 
duces it. 

Tonic  apaam  of  the  tongue  is  indicative  of  hysteria  or  reflex  irri- 
tation through  the  fifth  nerve,  occurring  in  nervously  weak  and  de- 
bilitated persons.  It  may  coexist  with  tonic  spasm  of  other  voluntary 
muscles  in  Thomsen's  disease  (myotonia  congenita). 

Tremor  of  the  ToTigue. — A  coarse  tremor  or  trembling  of  the 
tongne  is  most  frequently  symptomatic  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  is 
seen  as  well  in  delirium  tremens.  It  is  usually  present  in  the  typhoid 
state  when  the  tongue  ia  protruded,  and  occurs  also  in  bromism.  It 
may  exist  as  a  part  of  paralysis  agitans.  A  fibrillary  tremor  or  fine 
twitching  of  the  muscular  bundles  of  the  tongne  may  be  seen  in  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  general  paralysis,  and  in  bulbar  paralysis  when 
the  lingual  muscles  begin  to  atrophy.  Finally,  the  tongue  trembles 
in  neurotic  persons,  particularly  if  excited  or  agitated. 

Paralysis  of  the  Tongue. — If  one  side  of  the  root  of  the  tongue 
as  it  lies  in  the  mouth  is  higher  than  the  other,  and  if  when  protruded 
it  deviates  toward  the  same  side,  unilateral  lingual  paralysis  exists. 
There  is  apt  to  be  some  interference  with  the  speech,  and  a  slight 
difiSculty  in  chewing  and  swallowing.  If  the  tongue  lies  motionless 
in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  patient  being  unable  to  protrude  it, 
and  the  functions  of  speech,  mastication  and  deglutition  are  greatly 
impaired,  there  is  total  lingual  paralysis.  In  both  cases  there  may  or 
may  not  be  atrophy  and  fibrillary  twitching.  If  atrophy  does  not 
take  place  it  indicates  a  cortical  or  supranuclear  lesion ;  but  if  one 
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or  both  eidcB  of  the  tongue  are  shrivelled,  the  lesion  ia  nuclear  or 
infrannclear. 

Bilateral  paralysis  without  atrophy,  a  rare  finding,  is  due  to 
peeado-bulbar  paralysis,  a  condition  associated  with  symmetrical 
lesions  (softening)  of  both  cortical  centres  of  the  tongue.  Bilateral 
paralysis  with  atrophy  is  usually  a  symptom  of  true  bulbar  paralysis, 
and  occasionally  of  progroasive  muscular  atrophy.  Unilateral  paraly- 
sis without  atrophy  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  part  of  a  hemiplegia. 
If  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  are  involved  in  their  course  through  the 
medulla  after  leaving  their  nucleus,  the  Ungual  paralysis  will  be  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  hemiplegia,  and  the  tongue,  when  protruded, 
deviates  toward  the  sound  side. 

Lingual  paralysis,  with  atrophy  either  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
tongne  according  to  the  eituatiou  or  extent  of  the  lesion,  may  also 
exist  as  a  symptom  of  general  paralyBis,  chronic  lead  poisoning,  loco- 
motor ataxia  (rarely),  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  vascular  supply 
of  the  nuclei,  basal  meningitis,  tumour  of  the  base,  syphilitic  or 
other  disease  of  the  bone  containing  the  anterior  condyloid  fora- 
men or  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  tumours  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  cord,  and  wounds  of  the  neck.  A  hospital  tramp  in  my  service 
simulated  total  glossoplegia  very  accurately  for  the  sake  of  a  night's 
lodging. 

Scars,  Fissures,  and  Ulcers  of  tbe  Tongue.— -Scar*  upon  the  tongue 
may  be  the  result  of  healed  ulcers,  epilepsy,  bulbar  palsy,  accidental 
biting  of  the  tongue  during  restless  sleep,  careless  chewing,  or  a  fall 
while  the  tongue  is  between  the  teeth.  Before  deciding  as  to  the 
caasc  a  careful  inquiry  for  a  history  of  syphilis  should  be  made,  as 
they  may  be  the  result  of  healed  specific  lesions. 

Fissures  of  the  tongue  are  not  infrequently  of  normal  occurrence, 
especially  in  elderly  people.  At  other  times  they  are  significant  of 
the  habitual  use  of  irritating  food  or  drink  which  has  caused  a 
chronic  glossitis.  The  median  longitudinal  fissure  is  generally  the 
deepest.  Very  deep  inflamed  fissures  may  be  due  to  dissecting  glos- 
sitis, which  in  some  instances  is  syphilitic.  Fissures  or  losses  of 
substance  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue  are  usually  of  syphilitic  origin, 
hnt  may  be  due  alone  to  the  irritation  of  a  rough  or  broken  tooth. 
Fissures  are  also  met  with  as  the  result  of  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, chronic  hepatic  disease,  chronic  dysentery,  and  diabetes 
meUitns. 

Ulcers  of  the  tongue  are  usually  due  to  aphthous  stomatitis,  less 
frequently  to  the  ulcerative  form.  They  are  acute  and  painful. 
Very  shallow,  red,  and  glazed  ulcerated  surfaces  occur  in  chronic 
superficial  glossitis.     Multiple  ulcers,  gray,  indolent,  stellate,  with 
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enlarged  cervical  glands,  may  be  tuberculous,  and  are  almost  always 
secondary  to  tubercalous  disease  elsewhere.  Somewhat  similar  mul- 
tiple ulcers  may  be  syphilitic,  bat  then  the  glands  are  rarely  enlarged. 
Multiple  small  ulcers,  preceded  by  vesicles,  may  be  found  in  small- 
pox, varicella,  measles,  and  erysipelas,  as  well  as  in  pemphigus,  her- 
pes, and  eczema  of  the  tongne. 

A  single  ulcer  with  a  hard  base  and  enlarged  cervical  glands  may 
be  either  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis  or  an  epithelioma.  In  the 
former  case  the  age  of  the  patient  is  usually  under  forty,  the  lesion 
is  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  is  not  very  painful  and  improves  under 
treatment.  A  mncous  patch  may  become  ulcerated,  and  a  gumma 
may  break  down,  forming  a  deep  sore.  A  single  ulcer,  if  opposite 
a  rough  or  jagged  tooth,  may  be  simply  the  result  of  continued 
traumatism,  but  the  presence  of  an  irritating  tooth  does  not  ex- 
clude syphilis.  An  nicer  on  the  frenum  lingusa  may  occur  dur- 
ing the  course  of  pertussis  from  the  thmsting  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue  against  the  lower  incisors  during  the  paroxysms  of 
cough. 

Hisoellaiieous  SyaptomB  and  AffiMtions  of  the  Tongas.— Eczema  of 
the  tongue  gives  rise  to  a  condition  variously  known  as  geographical 
tongue,  annulns  migrans,  or  wandering  rash.  Ring-shaped  patches, 
red  and  denuded  of  epithelium,  are  seen  on  the  tongue,  and  under 
observation  are  found  to  spread  at  the  edge  while  healing  at  the 
centre,  coalescing  and  forming  irregular  areas  with  curved  outlines. 

The  smoker's  patch  is  a  red,  yellowish  or  pearly  and  slightly  ele- 
vated plaque,  smooth  and  not  ulcerated,  usually  situated  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  near  its  tip. 

Leucoplakia  buccalis  (ichthyosis,  leucoma,  Isucokeratosia,  buccal 
psoriasis)  consistB  of  slightly  elevated,  thickened  patches  of  irregular 
shape,  not  ulcerated,  white,  smooth,  and  hard  upon  palpation.  They 
may  furnish  the  starting  point  of  an  epithelioma. 

General  Diagnostlo  Appearanoes  of  the  longme.— These  relate  to 
the  character  of  the  fur  or  coating  which  may  be  present,  or  its  dis- 
appearance ;  to  the  colour  of  the  tongue,  and  particularly  to  its  degree 
of  moisture.  The  coating  consists  of  accumulated  epithelium,  micro- 
organisms, and  food  detritus.  Dryness  of  the  tongue,  when  not 
caused  by  mouth  breathing  or  coma,  is  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance as  an  indication  of  general  adynamia  and  prostration.  The 
following  states  of  the  tongue  are  of  value  in  diagnosis  and 
prognosis : 

(1)  A  thin,  white,  even  furring  of  the  tongne  is  normal  in  many 
healthy  individuals,  particularly  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing, and  in  month  breathers.    It  may  be  indicative  of  nasopharyngeal 
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catarrh  or  mild  gastric  disorders.     Such  a  coating  is  always  fonnd 
ID  moderately  febrile  states. 

(2)  A  flabby,  swollen,  indented  tongue,  covered  with  a  uniform 
yellow,  pasty  fur,  ia  indicative  of  catarrhal  gastritis  or  gastro-duo- 
denitia,  usually  of  some  standing.  Heavy  smokers  and  drinkers  show 
a  similar  fur  on  rising  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  also  produced  by  the 
continuation  of  a  moderate  fever. 

(3)  A  narrow  tongue,  with  a  deep  median  fissure,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  thick,  rough  fur,  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue  being 
red  and  denuded,  is  characteristic  of  the  typhoid  status,  whether 
arising  from  typhoid  fever  or  not,  although  it  occurs  particularly 
in  the  latter  disease. 

(4)  If  the  tongue  just  described  becomes  dry,  brown,  and  fissured, 
is  tremulously  and  slowly  protruded  and  the  patient  must  be  told  to 
retract  it,  the  typhoid  status  is  well  marked  and  ominous  of  evil.  So 
also  is  it  if  the  coating  desquamates  and — 

(5)  The  tongue  becomes  dry,  red,  and  glazed,  the  so-called 
"beefy"  tongue.  A  change  from  either  of  these  conditions  to 
cleanliness  and  moisture  is  a  favonrable  omen. 

(6)  A  broad,  flabby,  gray  tongue,  with  reddened,  irregular  spota, 
resembling  in  shtipe  the  lesions  upon  a  worm-eaten  leaf,  and  occurring 
In  a  child,  is  indicative  of  a  peculiar  form  of  gaatro-intestinal  catarrh 
(macoQs  disease  of  children). 

(7)  If  the  tongue  ia  covered  with  a  white  fur  through  which  pro- 
ject greatly  swollen  and  bright-red  fungiform  papillce,  it  is  tbe  so- 
called  "  strawberry  tongue,"  seen  most  frequently  in  the  early  stage 
of  scarlet  fever,  but  not  pathognomonic  of  this  disease,  as  it  may  be 
present  in  other  acute  specific  infections.  Some  writers  bestow  this 
term  upon  a  tongue  which  has  lost  its  costing  and  shows  a  uniformly 
red  surface  with  projecting  papillie  (raspberry  tongue),  but  the  fore- 
going description  conforms  more  nearly  to  the  fancied  likeness. 

(8)  A  white,  creamy  fur  is  often  seen  upon  the  tongue  of  patients 
who  are  upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  Chalk  rubbed  upon  the  tongue 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  malingerers  for  tbe  purpose  of  simu- 
lating gastric  disease. 

(9)  Unilateral  furring  of  the  tongue  may  result  from  neuralgia  of 
the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  trigeminus  and  from  fracture 
involving  the  foramen  rotundum,  through  which  the  second  division 
passes.  It  is  also  noted  with  unilateral  lingual  paralysis  (e.  g.,  in 
hemiplegia),  which  interferes  with  the  frictional  cleansing  of  the 
organ. 

(10)  Small  and  limited  furrings  of  the  tongue  may  indicate  local 
irritation  from  a  rough  tooth  or  an  inflammation,  as  of  one  tonsih 
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(II)  A  grayish  coating  of  the  tongue  in  aduUe  or  a  white  coating 
in  children  may  he  due  respectively  to  an  unusually  exteneive  growth 
of  leptothrix  or  thrush. 

Taste. — The  4  primary  taste  sensations  are  hitter,  sweet,  acid,  and 
salt.  There  is  some  disagreement  among  physiologists  as  to  the 
nerves  concerned  in  the  conductioD  of  gustatory  sensations,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  consideruhle  variations  in  the  course  of  the 
taste  fibres.  It  may  be  said  that  usually  these  fibres  run  both  in  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  trigeminus,  the  former  supplying  the  posterior 
third  of  the  tongue,  the  latter  the  anterior  two  thirds  (Fig.  39),  Never- 
theless, complete  loss  of  taste  has  resulted  from  trigeminal  disease 
alone,  more  rarely  from  lesions  affecting  only  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  so  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  gustatory  fibres  may  at  times 
be  present  solely  in  one  or  the  other.  Some  of  the  taste  fibres  may 
pass  by  way  of  the  chorda  tympani,  as  a  partial  loss  of  taste  may  be 
present  in  facial  paralysis. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  tested  by  directing  that  the  tongue  be  protruded  and 
kept  BO  while  drops  of  various  solutions  are  placed  upon  tbe  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  dorsum  upon  each  side  of  the  median  line.  For 
bitter,  a  solution  of  quinine  is  employed;  for  sweet,  sugar;  for  salt,  sodium 
cbloride;  for  acid,  vinegar.  Ordinarily  a  solution  of  sugar  is  sufficient  to 
detect  any  impairment  of  taste.  The  metallic  taste  caused  by  the  passage  of  a 
weak  galvanic  current  through  tbe  tongue  may  be  utilized  as  a  convenient  test. 

The  disorders  of  the  gustatory  sense  are  ageusia  (loss  or  impair- 
ment of  the  sense  of  taste)  and  parageusia  (perversion  of  the  sense 
of  taste). 

Ageusia.  —If  the  taste  sense  is  impaired  or  absent  it  may  be  dne 
to  local  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue 
involving  the  taste  buds  or  end  organs  of  the  gustatory  fibres,  as  in  a 
furred  or  coated  tongue,  or  a  tongue  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  irritating  condiments.  If  the  tongue  is  dry  the  taste  is 
much  lessened  or  abolished.  As  the  sense  of  smell  plays  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  production  of  the  sensations  ordinarily  referred  to 
the  sense  of  taste,  a  loss  of  the  latter  may  be  complained  of  in  the 
various  diseases  of  the  nose  (coryza,  polypus,  etc.)  which  cause 
anosmia  (q.  v.).  In  all  these  cases  the  ageusia  is  bilateral  and 
general. 

Aside  from  local  conditions  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  a  loss  of  the 
taste  sense,  especially  if  unilateral  and  localized,  is  indicative  of  dis- 
ease of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  (posterior  third  of  the  tongue) ; 
or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  of  trigeminal  disease  (anterior  two 
thirds  of  the  tongue).     Slight  unilateral  impairment  of  the  sense  of 
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ta«te  (hemioffeusia)  is  usually  due  to  facial  paralysis.  Large  doses  of 
the  bromides  blunt  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  lesions  affecting  the  taste  may  be  basal  meningitis,  tumours, 
and  injuries.  Ageusia  may  be  one  of  the  manifold  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  which,  with  facial  paralysis,  is  the  commonest  cause  of  a 
partial  loss  of  the  taste  sense.  In  every  case  associated  symptoms 
mnet  determine  the  diagnosis. 

Parageusia — Purely  subjective  perversions  of  the  sense  of  taste 
are  usually  iDdicative  of  hysteria,  bnt  may  be  hallucinatioue  of  the 
insane  or  constitute  the  aura  of  epilepsy. 

Vaxions  "  bad  tastes  "  are  frequently  a  source  of  complaint.  In 
gsstro-duodenal  catarrh  (biliousness)  a  coppery  taste  is  often  men- 
tioned, and  in  jaundice  the  mouth  is  bitter.  When  the  tongue  is 
furred  or  coated  from  any  cause  the  taste  is  diversely  described  as 
bad,  fool,  sweetish,  or  sour.  The  administration  of  certain  drugs, 
snch  as  potassium  bromide  and  iodide  or  tartar  emetic,  may  give  rise 
to  abnormal  taste  sensations. 


SECTION  XIX 

THE  PALATE,  TONSILS,  AND  PHARYNX 

TECHNIC  OF  EXAMINATION 

To  examine  the  pharynx,  a  tongue  depressor  is  usually  required. 
For  house  visits,  especially  in  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  a  spoon 
with  a  broad,  smooth  handle  is  preferable  because  of  the  danger  of 
conveying  infection  by  the  use  of  a  portable  depressor.  Light  from 
a  window,  lamp,  candle,  bicycle  lamp,  or  match  may  be  utilized.  For 
office  work,  the  head  mirror  and  Argand  or  Welsbach  burner,  or  elec- 
tric light,  with  a  suitable  condenser,  will  be  used,  so  also  a  right- 
angled  tongue  depressor,  the  width  of  which  should  be  at  least 
one  inch. 

To  use  the  tongue  depressor,  desire  the  patient  to  open  his  mouth, 
bnt  not  to  protrude  the  tongue  over  the  lower  teeth.  Ask  him  to 
sound  ah  (a  a&  ill  father),  thus  lowering  the  posterior  half  of  the 
tongue.  Then  carry  the  blade  of  the  depressor  in  until  it  passes  well 
(but  not  too  far)  over  the  highest  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
By  pressiug  down  and  at  the  same  time  pulling  somewhat  forward 
with  the  instrument,  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  may  be  fully  exposed. 

Note  first  the  general  colour  of  the  fauces  and  throat  as  a  whole. 
Observe  the  shape  of  the  hard  palate  and  the  existence  of  a  perfora- 
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tioQ  of  the  soft  palate,  swelling  of  the  uvula,  Tesicles  or  ulcere,  and 
perhaps  test  for  paralyBie  or  aassthesia  of  the  palate. 

Note  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  (acute  or  chronic),  the  presence 
of  exudate,  evidenceB  of  suppuration,  ulcers  (tuherculous,  syphilitic, 
cancerous),  and  use  a  probe  to  determine  the  consistence  and  adher- 
ence of  exudate  or  follicular  plugs  if  present. 

With  refereuce  to  the  pharynx,  note  enlarged  follicleB,  veins,  pul- 
sation, exudate,  ulcers,  bulging  of  the  posterior  wall  (retropharyn- 
geal abscess),  and,  if  required,  anesthesia  of  the  mucosa  and  spasm 
or  paralysis  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles. 

An  abnormal  general  redness  of  or  discrete  eruptions  upon  the 
palate,  fauces,  and  pharynx  may  be  due  to  simple  inflammations  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  meaBles,  scarlatina,  rStheln,  roaeola,  epidemic 
influenza,  erysipelas,  chronic  gastritis,  irritant  poisons,  iodism,  and 
belladonna  poisoning.  The  vesicles  of  varicella,  variola,  and  herpes 
may  also  he  seen.  So  also  with  petechia,  infarcts,  and  estravasar 
tions  of  blood  or  bleeding  surfaces. 

An  abnormal  general  pallor  of  the  same  surfaces  is  noted  in  the 
angemias,  and  the  yellow  colour  of  jaundice  may  also  be  seen  here. 

I.  The  Palate. — (a)  A  high,  narrow,  and  arched  hard  palate 
constitutes  one  of  the  stigmata  of  degeneration. 

(b)  Perforation  of  the  soft  palate  or  its  adhesion,  either  partial 
or  complete,  to  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  is  usually  the  result  of 
syphilitic  ulceration.  Ulcers  of  the  palate  in  the  adult  are  almost 
always  tertiary  syphilitic  manifestations. 

(c)  Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  is  to  be  suspected  if 
there  is  regurgitation  of  fluids  through  the  nose  on  attempting  to 
swallow,  and  if  there  is  failure  to  pronounce  correctly  certain  sounds 
which  require  the  approximatiou  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall — e.  g.,  the  patient  says  "  beng  "  for  "  beg."  If  the 
paralysis  is  unilateral  these  symptoms  are  wanting.  Inspection  of 
the  soft  palate  during  the  utterance  of  the  long  "  ah  "  sound  will 
show  under  normal  circumstances  that  both  sides  of  the  palate  arch 
upward.  If  the  whole  palate  remains  motionless  during  phonatiou 
there  is  bilateral  paralysis ;  if  but  one  side  moves,  it  is  unilateral. 
The  soft  palate  is  in  all  probability  innervated  by  the  accessory 
portion  of  the  eleventh  nerve  (spinal  accessory)  by  way  of  the  pha- 
ryngeal plexus  of  the  pneumogastric,  although  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  some  authorities  consider  the  pneumogastric  itself  to  be  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  palatal  muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  is  most  commonly  due  to  diphtheritic 
neuritis,  but  is  also  caused  by  bulbar  paralysis,  tumours,  basal  men- 
ingitis, and  vertebral  caries. 
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{d)  Anasthesia  of  the  hard  and  soft  palates  iiidicateB  disease  in- 
volving the  second  division  ot  the  fifth  nerve,  from  which  the  sen- 
Bory  supply  of  the  palatal  region  is  derived. 

(«)  Vesicles  arranged  in  annular  shape  npon  the  soft  palate,  or 
perhaps  upon  the  pharyngeal  wall,  and  attended  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  pain,  constitute  an  example  of  that  rare  disease, 
herpes  of  the  throat. 

(/)  Swelling  of  the  wula  is  common  in  all  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils.  It  may  become  edematous  in 
nephritis,  severe  aniemias,  and  conditions  of  debility.  A  bloody 
extravasation  into  the  uvula  may  occur  in  peliosis  rheumittica  or  in 
diseases  which  cause  hemorrhagic  infarcts  elsewhere. 

II.  The  TonBila, — (a)  Acute  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  fever  and 
marked  constitutional  symptoms  being  present,  with  a  punctate, 
perhaps  confluent,  white  or  grayish  exudate  occupying  the  tonsillar 
crypts  OF  surfaces,  may  be  due  to  follicular  tonsilitis,  suppnrative 
tonsilitis,  tonsillar  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles. 

(b)  If  the  exudate,  as  in  (a),  becomes  confluent  and  spreads  to 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  soft  palate,  and  pharynx,  it  is,  in  the 
Taat  majority  of  cases,  diphtheria. 

(c)  If  the  exudate,  as  in  (a),  remains  stationary  or  disappears, 
and  the  soft  palate  on  one  side  becomes  reddened,  tumid,  and  greatly 
swollen,  pushing  the  tonsil  to  or  beyond  the  median  line,  it  is  a  aap- 
purative  tonsilitis  (quinsy). 

{d)  Permanent  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  is  due  to  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  is  frequently  associated  with  postnasal  lymphoid 
growths.  The  symptoms  and  signs  of  mouth  breathing  are  usually 
to  be  found. 

(«)  If  there  are  deep  ulcers  upon  both  tonsils,  circular  in  shape 
and  with  a  gray  surface,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tonsil  present- 
ing a  normal  appearance,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  are  of  syphi- 
litic origin. 

(/)  Irregular,  grayish,  painful  ulcers  upon  the  tonsils,  occurring 
in  the  later  stages  of  pulmonary  phthisis  and  associated  with  similar 
olcers  npon  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  may  be  considered  tuberculous, 
althongh  their  appearance  upon  the  tonsils  is  a  rare  event. 

(g)  Deep,  spreading  ulceration  upon  an  enlarged  tonsil,  from 
which  an  offensive,  sanious  discharge  issues,  is,  if  it  occurs  in  an 
elderly  person,  in  all  probability  cancerous. 

(A)  Whitish  plugs  in  the  lacante  of  chronically  enlarged  tonsils  may 
be  composed  principally  of  leptothrix  threads  or  are  small  concretions. 

III.  The  Pharynx. — (a)  Congestion  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane  is  seen  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  pharynx, 
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and  passive  or  venons  bjpersemia  may  be  sigDificaut  of  cardiac  ?alTii- 
lar  disease,  aneuriBm,  or  mediaetioal  tumour. 

{b)  Marked  paleation  of  the  internal  carotid  may  be  cansed  by 
aortic  regurgitation,  profound  aneemia,  or  possibly  by  aneurism  of 
tbe  vessel. 

(c)  A  dry,  reddened  condition  of  the  pharynx,  with  slight  coneti- 
tutional  symptoms,  is  an  acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis.  There  may 
be  an  indistinct  punctate  exudate  analogous  to  that  which  is  present 
in  follicular  tonsilitis. 

(d)  A  patient  complaining  of  sore  throat  and  intense  dysphagia, 
witli  slight  or  absent  objective  signs,  has  in  all  probability  a  rheu- 
matic pharyngitis. 

(e)  A  relaxed  dry  or  moist  mucous  membrane  showing  dilated 
veins  and  numerous  projecting,  rounded  follicles  on  tbe  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  is  an  example  of  chronic  pharyngitis. 

(/)  A  swollen  and  injected  mucous  membrane,  with  severe  con- 
stitutional symptoms  and  ending  in  suppuration,  is  a  phlegmonous 
pharyngitis,  fortunately  of  rare  occurrence. 

(g)  A  membranous  exudate  upon  the  pharyns  is  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  diphtheria,  and  should  be  regarded  as  such  unless 
the  diagnosis  is  disproved  by  a  bacteriological  examination.  Mem- 
branous inflammations  not  due  to  the  Klebs-Loeffler  organism — the 
diphtheroid  aSections — are  for  the  most  part  the  resnlt  of  infection 
by  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes. 

(A)  Ulcerations,  rounded  in  shape,  yellow,  sloughy,  and  surrounded 
by  a  reddened  zone,  if  occurring  in  an  adult,  are  frequently  due  to 
syphilis.  In  the  absence  of  other  definite  symptoms  the  therapeutic 
test  will  decide  the  question.  Small  superficial  ulcers  are  usually 
follicular,  and  occur  in  connection  with  chronic  pharyngitis.  Irregu- 
lar ulcers,  with  undefined  boundaries  and  yellowish-gray  fioors,  if 
found  in  a  patient  far  gone  with  phthisis,  are  undoubtedly  tabercn- 
lous.  Small  round  or  oval  ulcers  of  the  pharynx  may  be  found 
toward  the  close  of  typhoid  fever.  Ulcers  also  occur  in  diphtheria, 
lupus,  and  cancer. 

(i)  Bulging  forward  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  with  the 
rapid  onset  of  dysphagia  and  dyspncea,  particularly  in  children,  is 
due  to  an  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess.  If  chronic  and  without 
urgent  symptoms  it  is  probably  an  abscess  caused  by  cervical  caries 
affecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte. 

(,;')  Motor  and  Sensory  Disorders  of  the  Pharynr. — (1)  Ances- 
tkesin  of  the  pharynx  is  indicative  of  some  interference  with  the 
sensory  functions  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneuinogastric 
nerves,  and  is  found  in  diphtheritic  neuritis,  hysteria,  and  bulbar 
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paralysis.  Globus  hystericus  is  a  fuDctional  diBorder  of  the  niath 
nerve. 

(3)  Spasm  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  on  attempting  to  swallow  is 
a  fanctional  afFection  of  the  motor  portions  of  the  same  nerves.  It 
may  be  present  in  neurotic  and  hysterical  iudividuals,  in  hydrophobia 
true  or  false,  in  tetanus  and  strychnine  poisoning.  It  is  probably  an 
element  in  globus  hyBtericus. 

(3)  Paralysis  of  the  pharynx,  if  bilateral,  causes  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, the  food  is  not  passed  into  the  esophagus,  and  portions  may 
enter  the  larynx.  If  the  paralysis  is  unilateral,  there  is  little  if  any 
difficnlty  in  deglutition.  Pharyngeal  paralysis  indicates  an  involve- 
ment of  the  nuclei  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cranial  nerves  or  of  the 
nerves  in  their  course,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis,  Landry's  paralysis,  and 
neoritis ;  or  basal  lesions,  as  meningitis,  tumour,  or  aneurism. 


SECTION  XX 
DYSPHAGIA 

Dtsphaoia,  difficulty  or  pain  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  attends  a 
variety  of  conditions,  the  more  important  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Month  and  Fauces. — Glossitis,  cancer  or  other  tumour  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis  may  cause  painful  or 
difficult  swallowing.  So  also  with  tonsilitis,  follicular  or  suppura- 
tive, tonsillar  concretions,  and  the  various  forms  of  pharyngitis,  in- 
cluding rheumatism  of  the  pharynx  and  retropharyngeal  abscess. 
Diphtheria,  and  the  eruptions  of  scarlet  fever  (erythema),  measles 
(macules),  varicella,  variola,  and  herpes  (vesicles)  may  be  responsible 
for  dysphagia.  Difficult  swallowing  may  be  dne  to  spasm  or  paralysis 
of  the  palate  and  pharynx,  the  causes  of  which  have  just  been  con- 
sidered. Tricbiniasis  may  cause  difficulty  in  chewing  and  swallow- 
ing because  of  the  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  muscles  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  parasite. 

Larynx. — Ordinary  laryngitis  causes  some  uneasiness  in  swallow- 
ing. Dysphagia  may  be  due  to  cancer  of  the  larynx,  and  the  atro- 
cious pain  attending  tuberculous  ulceration  is  well  known. 

Esophagus. — The  diseases  of  the  esophagus  which  lead  to  diffi- 
culty or  pain  in  deglutition  are:  spasm  (oesophagismus),  inflamma- 
tion (oesophagitis),  in  which  case  pain  is  felt  in  the  episternal  notch 
and  behind  the  upper  sternum,  cancer,  stricture,  and  impacted  for- 
eign body. 
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Pressure  from  Outside. — DyBpbsgia,  in  the  absence  of  demon- 
strable lesions  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  esophagus,  may 
be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  thoracic 
aneurism,  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  lymphadenoma,  mediastinal 
tumour,  and  large  pericardial  or  pleural  eflusions. 


SECTION  XXI 

EXAMINATION   OF   THE   LAKYNX   AND   LINGUAL 
TONSIL 

There  is  required  a  strong  light  (Argsnd  gm  burner,  student 
lamp,  Welsbach  burner,  electric  light)  with  a  suitable  condenser 
(Mackenzie's)  and  various  sizes  of  laryngoscopic  mirrors.  The  shank 
of  the  laryngoscopic  mirror  should  be  stronger  and  much  less  flexible 
than  some  of  those  vhicb  are  now  in  the  market.  The  mirror  for 
ordinary  use  should  be  about  I  inch  or  a  little  less  in  diameter.  A 
forehead  mirror,  3  to  3^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  central  perfora- 
tion, worn  preferably  over  the  left  eye,  is  employed  to  direct  the  light 
The  patient  sits  erect,  the  examiner  facing  him.  The  light  is  placed 
to  the  patient's  right  on  a  level  with  his  mouth.  The  laryngeal  mir- 
ror is  warmed,  its  heat  tested  on  the  examiner's  hand,  and  the  light 
directed  upon  the  patient's  mouth.  He  is  then  desired  to  throw  his 
head  slightly  backward  and,  seizing  the  tongue  between  his  thnmb 
and  forefinger,  a  handkerchief  having  been  interposed  to  prevent 
slipping,  to  roll  it  out,  forward  and  downward  over  the  edge  of  the 
lower  teeth.  At  the  same  time  ask  him  to  sound  ah  {a  in  father), 
which  lowers  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  raises  the  soft  palate.  The 
throat  mirror,  held  delicately  like  a  pen,  reflecting  surface  down,  is 
then  passed  over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  without  touching  any- 
thing until  its  back  rests  against  the  uvula  and  soft  palate.  The 
mirror  is  then  to  be  carried  upward  and  backward,  pushing  the  soft 
palate  and  uvula  before  it,  until  it  rests  almost  against  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall.  By  slightly  raising  or  lowering  the  handle  of  the 
mirror  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  and  surrounding  parts  may  be  brought 
into  view  (Fig.  40). 

The  base  of  the  tongue  should  be  examined,  by  bringing  the  mir- 
ror somewhat  forward,  for  the  presence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lingual 
tonsil,  a  mass  of  rounded  projections  bulging  backward  into  the 
space  between  the  tongue  and  epiglottis  (glosso-epiglottic  fossa) ;  for 
zed  and  painful  swelling,  with  or  without  punctate  or  membranouB 
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exudate,  somewhat  similiu'  to  that  which  is  seen  in  lacunar  tonsili- 
tia ;  and  for  ulceration. 

The  epiglottis  varies  considerably  in  shape  and  position,  and  in 
some  coses  may  interfere  serioualy  or  totally  with  a  good  view  of  the 
larynx.  It  should  be  inspected,  its  an- 
terior surface  in  particular,  for  cyats  or 
edematous  swelling.  Passing  baclcward 
from  either  side  of  the  base  of  tlie  epi- 
glottis to  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are 

the  ary-epiglottic  folds.    Outside  of  these  , 

folds  lie  the  pyriform  sinuses. 

In  the  larynx  the  white  gleam  of  the 
tme  Tocal  cords  is  usually  the  first  thing 
to  catch  the  eye.  The  funnel  shape  of 
the  larynx  and  the  depth  of  the  vocal 

cords  (1  inch)  below  the  margin  of  the  Fm.  «.— Usual  view  of  the  nonnsl 
ary-epiglottic  folds  are  not  appreciated  larynx  and  frouc  wall  of  the 
from  a  study  of  the  usual  cuts,  because       ^^^T  f,,"""  -i^  r",!?"  ^!^T 

*  '  Kneg  B  AtlaB.  with  Bli^fht  iiiodifi. 

of  the  lack  of  perspective  of  the  latter.  oalionB  by  Farlow;  original  in 
The  true  cords  are  pearl-white  in  colour,  colour). 
reaching  from  the  apex  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage anteriorly  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages  posteriorly.  Their  anterior 
ends  are  often  hidden  from  view  by  the  epiglottis,  but  if  the  patient 
is  requested  to  sound  a  high-pitched,  almost  falsetto,  ek,  the  epiglot- 
tis is  lifted  forward  and  the  vocal  cords  come  together,  lying  parallel 
and  almost  in  contact.  During  respiration  the  vocal  cords  diverge 
posteriorly,  leaving  between  them  a  triangular  opening,  base  to  the 
rear.  On  each  side  of  the  true  cords  the  dark  openings  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  may  or  may  not  be  seen,  and  a  little  above  and  to  the  out- 
side of  these  are  the  reddish  ventricular  bands  (the  false  vocal  cords). 
At  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  vocal  cords  are  two  knoblike  ele- 
vations or  prominences,  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  When  the  vocal 
cords  are  widely  separated  during  forced  inspiration  the  tracliea  may 
be  seen  as  far  down  as  its  bifurcation,  including  the  openings  of  the 
primary  bronchi. 

Autoscopy  by  the  method  of  Kirstein  dispenses  with  the  use  of  a 
laryngeal  mirror  and  involves  the  employment  of  a  special  instru- 
ment by  which  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  depressed  to  an  extent 
which  allows  the  posterior  half  of  the  vocal  cords  and  trachea  to  be 
directly  inspected.  Illumination  is  secured  either  by  an  t-Iectric  light 
attached  to  the  special  tongue  depressor,  or  from  the  ordinary  head 
mirror.  This  method  appears  at  present  to  be  of  limited  applica- 
bility. 
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In  studying  the  larynx  and  its  parte,  one  observes  the  presence  of 
swelling  or  ulceration.  Tumonre  on,  aboTO,  or  below  the  Tocal  cords 
may  be  noted.  In  tuberculosis  there  may  be  swelling  of  the  epiglot- 
tis and  ary-epiglottic  folds  and,  if  laryngeal  phthisis  exists,  multiple 
ulcers  may  be  seen,  especially  on  the  fold  between  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages (interarytenoid  fold).  Sjrphilitic  or  cancerous  ulcers  are  usu- 
ally single.  A  gray-pink  or  reddish  colour  of  the  vocal  cords  is  iudic- 
ative  of  laryngitis,  and  pinkish  nodules  may  be  present  on  the  edges 
of  the  cords.  General  pallor  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
may  attend  certain  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis ;  general  redness 
is  present  in  most  inflammatory  or  syphilitic  laryngeal  diseases. 

Ijaryngeal  Paralysis- — Finally,  the  mobility  of  the  vocal  cords 
should  be  determined  by  causing  the  patient  to  phonate  [ah  or  eh)  and 
to  breathe  somewhat  rapidly,  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  vocal 
cords  approach  and  depart  to  and  from  each  other  and  the  middle 
line  (Fig.  41,  to  which  subsequent  references  apply).  The  move- 
ment of  each  cord  should  be  estimated  separately.  Under  normal 
circumstances  the  cords  meet  in  the  middle  line  during  phonation 
(A)  and  separate  widely  while  breathing  (B),  especially  during  inspi- 
ration. All  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  supplied  by  the  recnrrent 
laryngeal  except  the  crico-thyroid,  which  receives  its  motor  innerva- 
tion from  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric. 

(1)  If  there  is  total  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  the 
cords  remain  in  the  "cadaveric  position,"  i.  e.,  midway  between  the 
median  line  and  extreme  abduction  (C).  They  do  not  move  inward 
during  phonation,  nor  outward  during  inspiration. 

(3)  If  the  paralysis  is  uiiilateral  (usually  on  the  left  side),  the 
paralyzed  cord  remains  in  the  cadaveric  position  (D),  while  its  fellow 
moves  in  and  out  during  phonation  and  respiration,  even  crossing 
the  middle  line  during  phonation  (adduction). 

The  foregoing  description  refers  to  total  paralysis  of  all  the  mus- 
cles supplied  by  one  (or  both)  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  Although 
all  of  these  muscles  are  innervated  by  the  same  nerve,  yet  either  the 
abductors  or  the  adductors  may  be  alone  affected,  paralysis  of  the 
abductors  occurring  first  and  most  frequently. 

(3)  In  abductor  paralysis  (affecting  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid 
muscles)  one  or  both  sides  may  be  involved.  If  unilateral,  the  para- 
lyzed cord  stands  in  the  median  line  and  does  not  move  outward 
during  inspiration  (E) ;  if  bilateral,  the  cords  lie  together  as  during 
normal  phonation,  but  fail  to  move  outward  during  inspiration  (F). 

(4)  In  adductor  paralysis  (aSecting  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid 
muscles),  if  bilateral,  the  cords  lie  apart,  as  they  do  during  normal 
inspiration  (B),  but  fail  to  come  together  (or  make  a  sudden  and 
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B.  Nomul  buynx  during  deep  Inspiration  ; 
&l«o  pofltllon  In  adductor  paralysis  (lateral 
ciico-UTteDold  muaclm). 


C.  BUalenlparalrslaol 


D.  VMaljiia  ot  Uw  leCt  recurrent  nerve.  H,  Parklyslii  of  the  InteruTtenoid  muscle. 

Fio.  41. — Bhawing  pamlj'aea  of  the  vocal  cords  (after  Weseocr). 
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unsuccessful  attempt  to  do  bo)  when  phoaation  is  attempted.  If  the 
paralysis  is  unilateral  (rare),  one  cord  fails  to  approach  its  fellov  in 
the  median  line  during  phonation. 

(5)  If  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid  muBcles  (adductors)  alone  are 
paralyzed,  the  cords  endeavour  to  approach  the  median  line  during 
phonation,  but  the  movement  is  only  partly  accomplished,  thus  leav- 
ing an  eUiptical  opening  between  them  (G). 

(6)  If  the  anterior  |  or  J  of  the  cords  come  together  during  phona- 
tion, leaving  a  triangular  cleft  or  space  posteriorly  (H),  there  is  paral- 
ysis of  the  transverse  adduotor,  the  interarytenoid  muscle. 

Causes  and  Diagnostlo  Valoe  of  Laryngeal  Paralysis. — Paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  is  rarely  if  ever  due  to  cortical  disease, 
but  is  caused  by  lesions  aflecting  the  nuclei  or  origin  of  the  vagaa  in 
the  medulla  or  the  nerve  itself  at  some  part  of  its  course.  Thus  it 
may  be  implicated  at  its  deep  origin  by  the  lesions  of  bulbar  paral- 
ysis, syringomyelia,  locomotor  ataxia,  or  multiple  sclerosis ;  or  an 
injury,  tumour,  or  disease  of  the  base  of  the  braiu  may  involve  the 
nerve  near  its  superficial  origin.  The  causes  of  paralysis  most  fre- 
quently encountered  are  those  which  affect  the  pneumogastric  or  its 
laryngeal  branches  in  the  neck  or  the  thorax — viz.,  in  the  neck,  en- 
larged cervical  glands,  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  tumours  of  the  neck 
or  pharynx,  and  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  in  the  thorax, 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  abscess,  tumour,  or  enlarged  glands  in  the 
mediastinum,  esophageal  cancer,  and,  rarely,  compression  resulting 
from  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  pleura  and  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  nerve  and  its  branches  may  become  inflamed 
(neuritis)  or  the  laryngeal  muscles  themselves  undergo  pathological 
changes  terminating  in  paralysis  us  an  efFect  of  the  toxines  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  acute  specific  infections,  notably  diphtheria;  or  chronic 
poisoning,  especially  from  lead  and  alcohol. 

Total  bilateral  paralysis  is  most  commonly  indicative  of  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  aorta,  cancer  of  the  esophagus,  or  great  thyroid 
enlargement. 

Abductor  paralysis  is  usually  due  to  organic  disease,  is  commonly 
unilateral,  and  is  the  most  frequent  variety  of  laryngeal  paJsy. 

Adductor  paralysis,  if  bilateral,  is  as  a  rule  of  functional  origin 
(especially  hysteria) ;  if  unilateral,  it  is  due  to  hysteria  or  lead 
poisoning. 

Paralysis  of  the  interarytenoid  muscle  (adductor)  may  be  the  result 
of  catarrhal  laryngitis,  but  is  most  apt  to  be  a  symptom  of  hysteria. 

Paralysis  of  the  internal  tkyro-arytenotd  muscles  (adductors)  is  a 
not  uncommon  result  of  overuse  of  the  voice  and  laryngeal  inflam- 
mation. 
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The  following  table,  from  Oowers'  work,  is  frequently  quoted  in 
this  conneotion  (see  also  Voice  and  Speech,  in  the  following  section) : 


Symptoms 

No  T 0 i c e ;  no 
cough ;  stridor  only 
on  deep  inspiration. 

Voice  low  pitched 
and  hoarse;  no 
congh ;  stridor  absent 
or  slight  on  deep 
breathing. 

Voice  little 
changed ;  cough  nor- 
mal ;  inspiration  diffi- 
cult and  long,  with 
load  stridor. 

Symptoms  incon- 
clnaive;  little  affec- 
tion of  voice  or 
cough. 

So  voice;  perfect 
cough;  no  stridor  or 
dyspncea. 


Signs 

Both  cords  mod- 
erately abducted  and 
motionless. 

One  cord  moder- 
ately abducted  and 
motionless,  the  other 
moving  freely,  and 
even  beyond  the  mid- 
dle line,  in  phonation. 

Both  cords  near 
together,  and  during 
inspiration  not  sep- 
arated, but  even 
drawn  nearer  to- 
gether. 

One  cord  near  the 
middle  line  not  mov- 
ing during  inspira- 
tion, the  other  nor- 
mal. 

Cords  normal  in 
position  and  moving 
normally  in  respira- 
tion, but  not  brought 
together  on  an  at- 
tempt at  phonation. 


Lesion 
Total      bilateral 
palsy. 

Total     unilateral 

palsy. 


Total    abductor 
palsy. 


Unilateral  abduc- 
tor palsy.. 


Adductor  palsy. 


SECTION"  xxn 

VOICE   AND   SPEECH 

TttEHE  are  certain  alterations  in  the  voice  sounds,  in  the  manner 
of  speech,  and  in  the  ability  to  produce  or  understand  written  or 
spoken  words  or  thoughts  which  are  of  much  importance  in  diagno- 
sis.    The  significant  symptoms  relating  to  the  voice  and  speech  are  : 

I.  Aidtouia  and  Hoarseness. — Loss  of  voice  or  whispering 
voice  (aphonia),  and  coarse  or  harsh  quality  of  the  voice  (hoarseness 
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or  dysphonia),  are  both  due  to  some  interference  with  the  fanction 
of  the  vocal  cords.  The  imperfect  or  abolished  action  of  the  cords 
may  be  due  to  local  and  inflammatory  diseaBe  of  the  larynx,  or  dis- 
eaee  of  or  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Aphonia 
may  come  suddenly  or  be  preceded  by  hoarBeness,  or  the  latter  alone 
may  be  present.  The  congh  and  respiration  may  be  qiodified  in 
Bound  by  the  existence  of  hoarseness  or  aphonia. 

Laryngeal  Causes  of  Aphonia. — In  the  majority  of  cases  aphonia 
and  hoarseness  are  due  to  some  form  of  laryngitis,  acute  or  chronic, 
Bimple  or  specific,  as  in  the  ordinary  catarrhal  variety  and  that  due 
to  measles,  variola,  diphtheria,  syphilis,  or  tuberculosis.  (Edema  of 
the  glottis  and  retropharyngeal  abscess  are  fortunately  rare  causes. 
Excessive  use  of  the  voice,  by  inducing  congestion  of  the  cords,  is  a 
common  cause  of  hoarseness  or  aphonia.  Tumour  of  the  larynx, 
impacted  foreign  bodies,  and  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  larynx  may 
be  found  responsible.  The  laryngeal  muscles  may  be  involved,  and 
thereby  stiffened,  in  trichiniasis. 

Aphonia  from  InTolTemeat  of  the  Laryngeal  Nerres.— The  larynx 
receives  its  nervous  supply  from  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  the  inferior  or  recurrent  branch  of  the  same 
nerve.  These  nerves  may  be  involved  in  consequence  of  lesions 
affecting  their  nuclei,  or  in  their  course  by  inflammation  (neuritis) 
or  by  pressure.  Interference  with  their  functions  gives  rise  to  anes- 
thesia of  the  larynx  or  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  manifested 
by  aphonia,  hoarseness,  and,  if  the  abductors  are  affected,  dyspnea. 
An  examination  of  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords  during  respiration 
and  phonation  (page  340)  is  required  to  determine  which  muscles 
are  affected. 

If  there  is  a  deep,  hoarse  voice  and  a  brassy  cough,  with  a  tend- 
ency for  particles  of  food  to  enter  the  larynx,  there  is  probably 
interference  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  giving  rise  to  anes- 
thesia of  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx  and  paralysis  of  the  erica- 
thyroid  muscles.  This  interference  may  be  due  to  bulbar  paralysis, 
diphtheritic  neuritis,  or  to  the  pressure  of  a  goitre  or  carotid  aneu- 
rism. 

If  there  is  aphonia  without  cough  or  dyspnoea,  it  may  be  due  to 
paralysis  of  all  the  laryngeal  mvscles  caused  by  bulbar  paralysis, 
tumours  of  the  medulla,  diphtheria,  or  pressure  upon  both  recurrent 
nerves ;  or  to  complete  paralysis  of  the  adduclOTf,  which  is  usually 
of  hysterical  origin,  but  may  occur  from  overuse  of  the  voice,  or 
laryngitis. 

Hoarseness,  with  easy  fatigue  upon  slight  use  of  the  voice,  is 
indicative  of  unilateral  abductor  paralysis,  of  which  the  most  corn- 
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mon  cause  is  an  anenrism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  lees  frequently  a 
mediastinal  trnnoar  presBing  upon  one  recurrent  nerve.  If  right- 
sided,  it  may  be  due  to  a  much  thickened  pleura,  Bronchocele,  can- 
cer of  the  upper  part  of  the  esophagus,  and  innominate  or  sub- 
clarian  aneurism  are  other  possible  causes. 

A  weak,  rough,  lov-pitched  voice  may  be  noted  as  a  result  of  total 
unilateral  paralysis  due  to  involvement  of  one  recurrent  nerve  by  the 
same  causes  as  in  the  preceding  variety. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  normal  voice  and  phonation  may 
coexist  with  a  dangerous  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis — bilateral  palsy 
of  the  abductors — but  in  this  case  there  is  inspiratory  dyspncea  with 
load  stridor.  It  may  be  due  to  laryngitis,  rareiy  to  hysteria,  and  is 
s  symptom  of  locomotor  ataxia,  bulbar  palsy  and  pressure  from  au- 
eariem  or  tumour, 

A  carious  rattling,  rough  voice  (the  so-called  ventricular  voice) 
is  due  to  the  occasional  vicarious  vibration  of  the  false  vocal  cords 
or  ventricular  bands,  in  cases  where  the  true  cords  are  paralyzed  or 
destroyed  by  ulceration.  Other  peculiar  abnormalities  of  the  voice 
consist  in  a  double  or  triple  splitting  of  the  sounds.  In  the  first 
variety  the  two  sounds,  although  simultaneous,  differ  in  pitch  (diplo- 
phonia,  diphthongia) ;  it  is  dnc  to  a  small  tumour  on  the  edge  of  one 
Tocal  cord,  or  to  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  cords.  The  triple  voice 
is  a  very  uncommon  finding,  and  is  caused  by  a  pedunculated  tumour, 
which  has  its  attachment  below  the  vocal  cords.  During  the  early 
portion  of  phonatory  expiration  (which  is  clear)  the  growth  rises, 
during  the  middle  part  (which  is  hoarse)  it  lies  between  the  cords, 
and  during  the  latter  part  (which  is  again  clear)  the  tumour  has  been 
protruded  to  a  point  above  the  glottis. 

II.  Nasal  Voice, — The  peculiar  quality  of  voice  which  goes  by 
this  name  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  habit.  It  is  of  service  to  recog- 
nise two  varieties  of  the  nasal  voice.  The  first,  the  open  nasal,  is 
cansed  by  non-closure  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  opening  by  the  soft 
palate  (e.  g.,  diphtheritic  paralysis),  and  may  be  imitated  by  speaking 
without  opening  the  mouth  ;  the  second,  the  closed  or  stopped  nasal,  is 
due  to  nasal  stenosis,  resembling  the  tone  imparted  to  the  voice  by 
speaking  while  the  nose  is  pinched  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

The  open  nasal  tone  is  indicative  of  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate, 
destruction  of  the  soft  palate  by  ulceration,  usually  syphilitic,  or  a 
congenital  cleft  of  the  palate.  The  closed  nasal  voice,  when  present, 
is  often  suggestive  of  coryza,  hay  asthma,  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  nssal 
polypus,  or  postnasal  adenoids.  It  is  present  also  with  enlarged  fau- 
ciai  tonsils,  suppurative  tonailitia,  acute  pharyngitis,  and  retropha- 
ryngeal abscess.     A  slight  nasal  intonation  may  be  noted  in  the  early 
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stage  of  scarlet  fever,  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  variola,  and  typhtw 
fever. 

Til.  Alterations  in  the  Manner  of  Speech.— (1)  Dambness 
or  mutism — inability  or  unwillingness  to  speak — may  be  present  in 
hysteria,  idiocy,  melancholia,  and  dementia.  Feigned  inability  to 
speak  is  sometimes  resorted  to  hy  malingerers,  and  a  real  inability, 
dne  to  cerebral  fatigue,  may  succeed  a  severe  and  ezhansting  illness, 
particnlarly  typhoid  fever.  Great  swelling  of  the  tongue  may  abso- 
lutely prevent  articulation.  Mutism  exists  in  those  who  are  coageni- 
tally  deaf,  or  in  children  who  become  totally  deaf  before  the  power  of 
speech  is  permanently  acquired.  Furthermore,  the  power  of  speech 
is  almost  entirely  lost  in  some  forms  of  aphasia. 

(3)  Anarthria,  indistinct  or  imperfect  speech,  the  impairment  vary- 
ing in  extent,  may  be  an  evidence  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  soft 
palate,  and  facial  muscles,  paralysis  of  the  latter  affecting  particularly 
the  labials  p,  b,/,  m,  v,  v>,  and  the  vowels  o  and  m.  Another  variety 
of  anarthria,  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  dentilinguals  d,  i,  (h,  s, 
z,  n,  I,  and  r,  with  an  indistinct  mumbling  speech,  is  suggestive  of 
bnlbar  or  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,  and  may  be  noted  more  rarely  in 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  If  the  lips  are  involved,  the  labials 
also  are  affected  and  speech  becomes  almost  impossible.  The  speech 
may  be  very  indistinct  as  well  as  weak  and  whispering  in  the  typhoid 
status  and  conditions  of  exhanstion.  Glossitis,  parotitis,  and  the 
absence  of  teeth  may  be  responsible  for  a  mumbling  manner  of 
talking. 

(3)  A  slow,  interrupted  manner  of  speech,  the  words  being  slurred 
over,  somewhat  as  if  the  patient  were  intoxicated,  with  tremnlousness 
of  the  tongue  and  lips,  is  observed  in  general  paresis. 

(4)  A  piping,  querulous  voice,  with  manifest  hesitation  in  begm- 
ning  a  sentence,  the  words  then  being  rapidly  spoken,  is  quite  char- 
acteristic of  paralysis  agitans. 

(5)  Scanning  speech,  in  which  the  words  are  spoken  slowly,  each 
syllable  accented  as  if  reading  verse,  is  an  important  symptom  of  dis- 
seminated (insular)  sclerosis,  but  is  also  found  in  Friedreich's  (heredi- 
tary) ataxia. 

(6)  Hesitant  or  embarrassed  speech,  amounting  in  severe  cases  to 
a  confused  and  incoherent  verbal  tangle,  may  be  due  to  chorea. 

(7)  Interrupted  speech,  two  or  three  words  at  a  time  being  gasp- 
ingly uttered,  is  observed  in  those  who  are  suffering  from  marked 
dyspncea  as  well  as  during  the  incidence  of  a  chill  or  rigour.  It  is 
to  some  extent  an  index  of  the  severity  of  these  symptoms. 

ly.  Aphasia. — The  term  aphasia  embraces  a  variety  of  defects 
in  the  use  or  the  comprehension  of  language,  either  spoken  or  writ- 
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ten.  In  order  to  nnderstand  and  interpret  this  symptom  and  its 
several  forms  one  muat  first  have  a  conception  of  the  normal  manner 
and  mechanism  of  the  facnlty  of  language.  The  subject  is  in  reality 
extremely  complex,  and  exceptional  cases  are  accumulating  year  by 
year.  So  far  as  possible  the  statements  made  here  are  those  the 
tmth  of  which  is  either  admitted  or  considered  as  probable  by  good 
aathority. 

NoBUAL  Speech  Meohanish.— The  normal  exercise  of  the 
fscalty  of  language  depends  upon  the  existence  and  integrity  of  cer- 
tain cerebral  centres ;  (1)  Psychical  centres  of  intelligent  perception, 
(8)  sensory  receptive  centres,  (3)  emissive  or  motor  centres,  (4)  the 
association  tracts.  Finally,  there  are  the  basal  ganglia  for  the  special 
iffinses  and  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord  actuating  the 
muscles  employed  in  articulate  speech,  which  constitute  respectively 
the  sensory  and  motor  peripheral  apparatus. 

(1)  The  Fsyehieid  Centres.— An  intelligent  perception  of  an  ob- 
ject, whatever  the  latter  may  be,  depends  upon  the  evidence  of  its 
character  derived  from  the  senses  of  sight,  sound,  taste,  smell,  touch, 
aud  muscular  sense.  The  memories — i.  e.,  the  retention  and  recall 
of  these  various  impressions — constitute  the  menial  image  of  the 
object.  The  mental  images  thus  formed  are  stored  up  in  either  the 
right  or  left  hemisphere,  although  the  exact  localization  of  these 
centres  in  the  hemisphere  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

If,  ip  addition  to  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  the  name  of  the 
object  has  been  heard  and  spoken,  read  and  vrritten,  further  memo- 
ries of  the  sound  of  its  name,  the  muscular  actions  in  speaking  its 
name,  the  appearance  of  the  name  as  written  or  printed,  and  the 
mnscular  actions  in  writing  it,  constituting  the  word  image,  are  added 
to  the  mental  image,  and  a  complete  and  intelligent  conception  ot  the 
object  is  secured. 

As  thought  precedes  and  may  he  independent  of  language,  the 
mental  image  of  an  object  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  varioas  senses 
is  to  he  distingnished  from  the  word  image  which  results  from 
education.  Words  are  merely  the  symbols  by  which  we  receive  or 
communicate  ideas.  In  receiving  ideas  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage one  hears  the  spoken  word,  sees  the  written  or  printed  word,  and 
in  some  cases  sees  expressive  gestures  (e.  g.,  lip  reading  and  sign  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf).  In  communicating  ideas  by  means  of  language, 
one  speaks  the  word,  writes  the  word  or  makes  significant  gestures. 
The  faculty  of  language  has  therefore  a  receptive  or  sensory  side,  and 
an  emissive  or  motor  side,  for  both  of  which  special  cortical  centres 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  right-handed,  the 
right  hemisphere  in  left-handed,  individnals.    A  considerable  num- 
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ber  of  speech  centres  may  ultimately  be  demonstrated.  At  the  pres- 
etit  time  the  existence  of  three  such  centres  is  proved,  while  a  fourth 
is  accepted  by  some  and  denied  by  others. 

(S)  Sensory  or  Receptive  Speech  Centres.— Two  sensory  cortical 
speech  centres  have  been  accurately  localized,  of  which  one  is  for  the 
perception  and  memory  of  the  sound  of  spoken  words.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  and  corresponding  upper 
portion  of  the  second  temporal  convolutions  (C,  Fig.  42);  while 
the  other,  for  the  memory  of  the  visual  appearance  of  written 
or  printed  words,  lies  in  the  angular  and  inferior  parietal  convo- 
lutions (/)). 

(3)  Motor  or  Emissive  Speech  Centres. — In  conveying  our  thoughts 
to  others  we  speak  or  write.  Just  as  in  learning  the  sounds  or 
appearance  of  words  constant  repetition  stores  the  sensory  speech 
centres  with  auditory  or  visual  memories,  bo  there  are  centres  which 
by  steady  practice  become  familiar  with  the  complicated  series  of 
muscular  actions  involved  in  uttering  or  writing  words.  The  centre 
for  memories  of  articulate  or  motor  speech  is  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  third  frontal  convolution  (Broca's,  B).  The  existence  of 
a  special  centre  for  the  memories  of  writing  movements  is  not 
definitely  proved,  but  is  considered  probable  by  good  authority. 
It  is  assigned  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  second  frontal  convo- 
lution (A). 

(4)  Association  Tracts. — The  various  motor  and  sensory  speech 
centres  are  believed  to  be  connected  by  association  tracts  or  fibres 
with  each  other  and  with  the  hypothetical  psychical  and  ideation 
centres.  These  in  turn  are  put  in  communication  with  the  special- 
sense  basal  ganglia  and  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla  and  spinal 
cord  by  means  of  the  projection  fibres.  The  fibres  which  nnite 
the  speech  centres  are  also  called  transcortical,  those  passing  to  and 
from  the  lower  ganglia  and  nuclei,  subcortical  fibres.  It  is  conjec- 
tured with  some  show  of  probability  that  the  island  of  Reil  (insula) 
may  contain  a  centre  of  ideation  to  which  converge  fibres  from  the 
several  speech  centres.  Fig.  45  shows  the  various  association  tracts 
between  the  speech  centres. 

In  the  use  of  language  the  motor,  auditory,  and  visual  memories 
are  interdependent.  The  word  image  as  a  whole  is  made  up  of  the 
memory  of  its  sound  as  heard,  its  appearance  as  written,  and  the 
effort  made  in  uttering  or  writing  it,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the 
association  fibres  that  these  various  elements  are  harmonized  and 
correlated  in  hearing,  reading,  and  speaking. 

A  break  in  the  nervous  mechanism  described  produces  various 
disturbances  in  the  language  faculty,  the  nature  and  severity  of  such 
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Fio.  42.— Showing  the  localiiation  of  the  principal  motor  and  Henaory  fui 
brain  u|>on  tlie  outer  nurrace  of  the  left  beminpliere.  Red  lettcrin)C  = 
lettering  =  sensory,  Comparo  with  Fign.  48  and  44.  Brain  itself  ra 
phob^n^ph  tmia  Dodil. 


Fin.  43. — Showing  the  prinoipal  convolutioiu  and  llBiiurcs  of  the  outer  hemisphere  of  the 
brain.  Compare  with  Fige.  42  and  44.  Red  lettering  =  convoluHons;  blach  letter- 
jug  =  flKsarw.    Same  bi»n  as  in  Fig.  4S  above. 
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diBturbances  depending  upoo  the  locality  and  extent  of  the  caus^ 
leaion.  In  order  to  produce  symptoms  referable  to  but  one  of  th» 
centres  a  small  and  strictly  delimited  lesion  must  exist.  More  ex- 
tensive and  diffuse  lesions  of  the  same  centre  will  affect  the  com- 
bined actions  of  the  other  centres  mtb  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  variety  of  speech  disorders. 

The  Symptomatolooy  op  the  Lanouaoe  Facdltt.  —  (1) 
Aprazla. — If  an  individnal  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  lost  the 
power  of  recognising  or  understanding  the  nature  and  oses  of  objects 


Fm.  44. — Showio^  the  func^ona,  convolutionn,  and  flssurcx  of  the  median  aspwt  of  tha 
riglit  liiiiiiBpharo.  Coiiiparo  with  Fjkb.  42  and  43.  Ked  lettaring  tz  functions  and 
convolutlonx ;  black  lettering  ^  HjwurcE).     Brain  redrawn  Irom  Daaa. 

or,  possibly,  the  identity  of  persona,  the  condition  is  termed  apraxia. 
The  varieties  of  apraxia  correspond  in  number  and  character  to  the 
varieties  of  sensation.  An  object,  a  pencil,  for  example,  may  be  seen 
and  even  handled,  but  evidently  without  any  conception  of  its  use — 
mind  blindness  (visual  amnesia).  A  sound — e.  g.,  the  ringing  of  a 
telephone  bell — may  be  heard,  but  it  awakens  no  thought  of  answer- 
ing it — mind  deafness  (auditory  amnesia).  The  odour  of  gas  in  a 
room  does  not  suggest  a  leaky  burner — mind  anosmia.  A  taste  is 
not  recognised  as  belonging  to  a  certain  edible — mind  ageusia.  The 
usually  characteristic  feel  of  a  fabric  gives  no  clew  to  its  composition 
— mind  atacHlia. 

Apraxia  is  closely  allied  to,  and  is  usually  although  not  invaria- 
bly found  in  connection  with,  the  various  forms  of  aphasia — i,  e.,  an 
inability  to  produce  or  understand  spoken  or  written  speech.     In- 
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deed,  one  form  of  aphasia,  word  blindnesB  or  alexia,  may  be  conBid- 
ered  to  be  a  limited  mind  blindnesa.  So  also  word  deafness  may  be 
classed  under  luliid  deafnera. 


bland  or  Bell 

Auorronv  speech  centre 


Visual  speech  centre 

printed    worda) 

LedoD  at  Ihli  point  c&aaee 
icord  bllQdn«is  and  olea 
right  lateral  homonymous 
bemiuiopsiB,  because  of 
iDterfereiice  with  optic 
ndiatloDB 


Centre  for  vision  \i 

Fi9.  4S.— Showbg  the  assooiatton  traota  of  the  left  hemiapharB  of  the  bnun. 

(S)  Apha^a  and  its  Varieties. — Tbe  principal  varieties  of  aphasia 
are: 

I  Aphemia. 
Motor  aphasia. {Agraphia. 

SensoT- aphasia....  j^;;^*t^^y 

Cond action  aphasia. 

As  aphasia  implies  a  loss  of  power  to  prodnee  or  to  understand 
spoken  or  written  speech,  it  ia  evident  that  we  may  have  a  motor 
/iphasia,  inability  to  express  thought ;  or  sensory  aphasia,  inability  to 
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perceive  and  interpret  thought  which  has  been  clothed  in  language 
or  other  means  of  expreaaion.  It  ia  necessary  to  discriminate  aphasia 
from  anarthria.  The  latter  (page  346)  is  due  to  a  partial  or  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  articnlation  arising  from  disease  of 
the  peripheral  nerves  (or  their  nuclei)  which  innerrate  these  muscles, 
their  cortical  centres  heing  intact.  On  the  other  hand,  in  aphasia 
the  centres  in  the  cortei  are  involved,  while  the  peripheral  muscular 
and  nervous  articulating  mechanism  is  unimpaired. 

(rt)  Motor  or  Ataxic  Aphasia. — This  embraces  as  its  moat  im- 
portant division  aphemta,  the  lose  of  power  to  utter  words,  although 
the  patient  knows  what  he  deaires  to  say,  because  he  can  not  revive 
the  motor  memories  for  articulating  them ;  and  agraphia,  iuability 
to  write  words  for  lack  of  power  to  recall  the  motor  memories  of  the 
muscular  actiona  involved  in  writing.  Subsidiary  motor  defects  of 
expression  are :  Motor  aviimia,  loaa  of  ability  to  convey  ideas  hy  ges- 
tures ;  motor  amusia,  loss  of  power  of  musical  expression — e.  g.,  sing- 
ing ;  musical  agraphia,  loss  of  the  ability  to  write  music. 

(J)  Sensory  Aphasia. — The  principal  varieties  of  sensory  aphasia 
are  the  anditory  and  visual.  Auditory  aphasia  or  word  deafness  is,  as 
its  name  indicates,  an  inability  to  recognise  words  when  spoken. 
The  patient  hears,  hut  does  not  understand,  as  if  listening  to  a  for- 
eign language.  Visual  aphasia  or  alexia  is  a  condition  in  which  the 
patient  sees,  but  does  not  recognise  or  understand  written  or  printed 
words.  Subsidiary  senaory  defects  are  :  sensory  amimia,  loss  of  the 
ability  to  understand  gestures;  and  sensory  amvsia,\oas  oi  the  ability 
to  recognise  musical  sounds  when  heard. 

Two  other  symptoms  of  some  importance  are :  parapftasia,  in 
which  the  subject  employs  the  wrong  words,  repeats  words,  or  talks 
with  an  unintelligible  confusion  of  language  ;  and  paragraphia,  a 
similar  mixture  or  confounding  of  words  on  attempting  to  express 
himself  in  writing. 

(3)  Examination  for  Apraxia  and  Aphasia.— With  reference  to 
the  examination  of  patients  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  these  aymptoms  some  very  elaborate  achedules  have  been 
devised  (Eskrime,  Stare),  better  fitted  for  the  specialist  in  neurology 
than  for  the  practitioner  of  inner  medicine.  For  the  latter,  Dana's 
13  questions  probably  embrace  all  that  is  reqnired  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  they  are  here  given,  with  some  additions  and  ex- 
planatory comment. 

To  Dbtermihe  tre  Pbesexck  of  Word  DsAFNEas  (Awditort/  Aphiuia) 
1.  Can  he  hear  sounds  ?    This  determines  the  presence  or  absence 
of  ordinary  deafness. 
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3.  Can  he  hear  spoken  words  F    If  so,  then 

3.  Can  he  nnderatand  the  words  spoken  P  This  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  asking  him  to  put  out  his  tongue,  to  open  and  close  his  hand 
or  take  up  some  article.  If  he  does  not  comply  with  these  requests, 
and  eTidently  can  Dot  attach  any  meaning  to  them,  he  has  word 
deafness,  the  principal  symptom  of  auditory  aphasia. 

To  DcTEBMiNE  THE  Pbesbncb  OF  WOED  BuNDHESS  (AU^Q,  Visual  Aphasia) 

4.  Can  he  see  objects  P  This  determines  the  presence  or  absence 
of  ordinary  vision. 

5.  Can  he  see  words  written  or  printed  and  read  them  silently  ? 

6.  Can  he  understand  written  or  printed  words — i,  e.,  can  he  read 
intelligently  ?  This  may  be  ascertained  by  writing  out  a  question — 
e.  g.,  "  How  long  have  you  been  ill  ? "  or  a  direction,  "  Close  your 
eyes."  If  he  fails  to  respond,  there  is  alexia  or  word  blindneaa,  the 
principal  symptom  of  visual  aphasia. 

To  Detebhiitb  the  Presencb  of  Motor  Aphasia  (Aphemia) 
t.  Can  he  speak  voluntarily  ? 

8.  Can  he  repeat  words  ? 

9.  Can  he  read  aloud  ?  If  he  is  unable  to  do  these  things  he  has 
motor  aphasia  or  aphemia. 

To  Dbtekhinb  the  Fksbencb  of  Aoiufhu 

10.  Can  he  write  voluntarily  ? 

11.  Can  he  write  to  dictation  ? 

12.  Can  he  copy  ?  If  he  is  unable  to  do  these  things  there  \s 
agraphia,  a  symptom  which  may  be  fonnd  in  all  forms  of  aphasia. 
If  he  can  not  write  voluntarily  because  of  inability  to  remember 
words  or  their  appearance,  but  can  write  to  dictation,  it  is  sensory 
agraphia.  If  he  can  not  write  either  voluntarily  or  to  dictation  it  is 
a  motor  agraphia. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following ; 

To  Dktebmime  the  Pbesence  of  PjBiPHASii  akd  Pabaobaphia 

13.  When  speaking,  does  he  commit  errors  in  the  use  of  words  ? 
That  is,  does  he  use  one  word  for  another,  so  that  the  result  is  more 
or  less  unintelligible,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  an  empty  babble  ? 
If  so,  there  is  paraphasia. 

14.  When  writing,  does  he  commit  errors  in  the  use  of  words  P  If 
the  written  speech  is  similar  in  character  to  the  spoken  speech  as 
described  under  13,  preceding,  there  is  paragraphia. 

Paraphasia  and  paragraphia  are   the   symptoms   of  conduction 
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aphasia  (lesion  of  the  association  tracts),  bnt  this  form  of  aphasia  is 

usnallj  combined  with  the  aaditory  or  visual  form. 

To  Detekhine  tbb  Pbesekcb  of  Minp  Blindness 
16.  Does  he  recognise  ordinary  objects  seen  and  their  nses  ?  Pat 
before  the  patient  pen,  ink  and  paper,  a  hand  mirror,  a  match  (anj 
tvo  or  three  other  familiar  objects  will  answer),  and  request  him  to 
write  or  ignite  the  match.  If  he  can  not  pick  out  the  proper  article 
he  is  the  subject  of  mind  blindness,  provided  that  he  is  not  unable 
to  understand  the  request  because  of  the  presence  of  word  deafness. 

To  Detebuine  tbb  PREaENCE  OP  Mind  Dupmess 

16.  Does  he  recognise  ordinary  sounds — i.  e.,  does  the  ring  of  a 
bell,  the  noise  of  an  opening  door,  the  raking  of  a  fire,  and  similar 
sounds,  awaken  a  recognition  of  their  import  P  If  not,  the  patient 
has  mind  deafness. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  variations  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  all  speecli  defects  which  have  been  described.  There 
may  be  only  a  partial  loss  of  any  one  of  the  normal  powers  of 
expression,  depending  mainly  upon  the  extent  of  the  productive 
lesion. 

Aphasic  Stmptomb  with  Repebence  to  Localization  op 
Lesions. — Having  determined  and  noted  the  departures  from  the 
normal  use  of  the  language  faculty — i.  e.,  the  apraxic  and  aphasic 
symptoms  present — by  means  of  the  examination  as  detailed,  it 
remains  to  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  seat  of  the  causative  lesion. 
Following  are  the  symptom  groups  of  the  aphasias  which  possess  a 
localizing  value : 

(1)  Motor  Aphasia. — If  the  patient  can  read  silently,  write  volun- 
tarily, write  to  dictation,  copy,  and  hear  and  understand  spoken 
words,  but  can  not  speak  volnntarily,  repeat  words,  or  read  aloud 
(motor  aphasia,  aphemia),  there  is  a  small  lesion  of  Broca's  convolu- 
tion, third  frontal  {B,  Fig.  42). 

If  the  patient  can  hear  and  understand  spoken  words,  read  and 
understand  written  or  printed  words,  and  copy,  but  can  not  speak 
voluntarily,  repeat  words,  read  aloud,  write  voluntarily  or  to  dicta- 
tion (motor  aphasia,  aphemia,  plus  agraphia),  there  is  a  marked 
lesion  of  the  third  frontal  convolution.  This  is  the  most  frequent 
form  of  aphasia.  In  the  severest  cases  there  is  a  lessened  power  of 
understanding  written  or  spoken  speech. 

(3)  Visual  Aphasia. — If  the  patient  can  speak  volantarily,  and 
understand  spoken  words,  but  can  not  understand  written  or  printed 
words,  write  voluntarily,  write  to  dictation,  or  copy  (visual  aphasia 
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plus  agraphia),  there  is  a  lesion  involving  the  cortex  of  the  angular 
gyras  and  sopramarginal  lobule  (D,  Fig.  43). 

If  the  patient  can  not  understand  written  or  printed  words  or 
copy,  but  can  write,  the  lesion  involves  the  subcortical  substance  of 
the  angular  gyrus.  Visual  aphasia  is  often  associated  with  hemi- 
anopia,  and  some  hemiataxia  and  hemiansestheBia. 

(3)  AndltoTy  ApbasiS. — If  the  patient  can  speak  voluntarily, 
read  intelligently,  and  write  voluntarily,  but  can  not  understand 
spoken  words,  repeat  words,  or  write  to  dictation  (auditory  aphasia), 
there  is  a  small  subcortical  lesion  of  the  first  and  second  temporal 
cotiTolntions  (C). 

If  the  patient  can  speak  voluntarily,  bat  can  not  understand 
spoken  words,  read  intelligently,  read  aloud,  repeat  words,  write  to 
dictation,  or  copy  (auditory  aphasia  ^/us  visual  aphasic  and  agraphic 
symptoms),  there  U  an  extensive  lesion  of  the  first  and  second  tem- 
poral convolutions. 

(4)  Conduetioil  Aphasia. — If  the  patient  uses  the  wrong  words 
or  talks  jargon  (paraphasia),  and  makes  similar  mistakes  in  writing 
{paragraphia),  but  can  speak  voluntarily,  understand  spoken  words, 
read,  and  write,  it  is  indicative  of  an  interruption  of  the  association 
tracts  between  the  varioas  centres,  and  the  lesion  is  ordinarily  in  the 
island  of  Beil  or  the  convolutions  about  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  unmixed  conduction  aphasia  is  not  at 
all  frequent.     It  generally  coexists  with  auditory  or  visual  aphasia. 

(5)  Mind  BlindneBS.^ — If  the  patient  can  not  understand  the  uses 
and  nature  of  seen  objects,  there  is  mind  blindness,  which  is  indica- 
tive of  a  considerable  lesion  (cortical  or  subcortical)  involving  the 
angular  gjTus  and  supramarginal  lobule,  essentiaUy  the  same  lesion 
as  that  of  visual  aphasia  (word  blindness). 

The  Diseases  which  cause  Aphasia. — In  the  majority  of 
cases  aphasia  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  organic  focal  cerebral  dis- 
ease, occurring  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  the  right-handed  and  vice 
versa.  It  may  be  found  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  thrombosis,  embo- 
lism, abscess,  tumonr,  or  gumma  and  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull. 
The  diagnosis  between  these  various  lesions  must  be  made  from  the 
associated  symptoms. 

More  rarely  it  has  been  noted  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  and 
has  followed  an  epileptic  convulsion.  It  is  an  occasional  symptom 
in  migraine,  and  may  be  present  during  convalescence  from  exhanst- 
ing  fevers,  particularly  typhoid.  Sudden  fright  has  been  considered 
as  causative  in  certain  cases. 
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SECTION    XXUI 
COUGH 

In  the  majority  of  casee  congh  is  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  broDchial  tubes,  lungs,  or  pleura.  Leas  frequently  it 
is  doe  to  disease  of  the  nasophar3mx,  and  gtill  more  infrequently  it 
is  a  result  of  hysteria  and  disease  or  irritation  in  organs  not  forming 
a  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  If  not  caused  by  disease  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  aa  "  reflex  "  cough, 
which  is  a  misnomer,  congh  being  always  a  reflex  action.  "  Trans- 
ferred "  would  be  a  better  term,  and  "  extra-respiratory  "  corresponds 
more  nearly  to  the  facts. 

Cough  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  indications  from 
its  character,  and  also  with  reference  to  its  possible  causes. 

I.  Diagnostic  Indications  firomtiie  Character  of  Congh. — 
(a)  Dry  Cough. — Cough  without  expectoration  or  with  the  occasional 
expulsion  of  a  small  pellet  of  mucus  is  caused  by  the  flrst  stage  of 
acute  bronchitis,  pulmonary  phthisis,  bronchial  asthma,  pertussis, 
epidemic  influenza,  and  acute  pneumonia ;  pleurisy ;  diseases  of  the 
nasopharynx  and  laryax;  inhalation  of  irritating  fumes  or  dust; 
elongated  uvula  or  enlarged  lingual  tonsil ;  foreign  bodies ;  and  "  re- 
flex "  or  extra-respiratory  conditions.  A  single,  slight,  dry  cough, 
frequently  repeated,  is  the  "  hacking  "  cough  premonitory  of  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

{h)  Loose  Cough. — Cough  with  expectoration  occurs  in  the  later 
stages  of  acute  bronchitis,  pertugais,  pneumonia,  pulmonary  phthisis, 
bronchial  asthma,  bronchiectasis,  and  pulmonary  gangrene. 

(c)  Paroxysmal  Cough. — Cough  coming  in  fits  or  paroxysms  is 
most  characteristically  seen  in  pertussis.  It  also  occurs  in  conditions 
attended  with  increased  secretion,  continuing  until  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  cleared,  as  in  the  second  stage  of  acute  bronchitis  and  the 
softening  stage  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  A  paroxysmal  cough  with 
a  conaidorable  interval  between  the  seizures  may  be  due  to  abscess 
of  the  lung,  bronchiectasis,  and  phthisical  or  gangrenous  caTtties. 
Under  such  circumstances  large  quantities  are  expectorated  in  a  short 
time,  the  cough  ceasing  when  the  cavity  is  emptied  and  recurring 
when  it  refllls.  A  somewhat  significant  fact  in  these  cases  is  that  the 
conghing  fit  is  precipitated  by  change  of  position.  The  inference  is 
that  a  cavity  exists,  the  contents  of  which  are  permitted  by  the 
changed  posture  to  flow  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  thus  initiate 
the  paroxysm.  Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  mediastinal 
tnmour,  and  other  extra-respiratory  lesions  will  produce  a  paroxysmal 
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bnt   dry  eoagh.     A  coughing  fit  terminatiug  in  vomiting  is  of  some 
importance  as  a  symptom  in  pertussis  and  pulmonary  phthisis. 

(rf)  Laryngeal  Cough. — A  dry  cough,  yarioualy  described  as 
"  croapy,"  hoarse,  ringing,  braasy,  or  metallic  in  character,  is  that 
caused  by  laryngeal  irritation,  either  direct  or  transferred,  A  certain 
amount  of  clinical  experience  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  appreciate 
the  fine  shades  of  difference  between  the  designated  qualities ;  but  the 
distinctions  are  real,  although  elusive  in  description. 

The  conditions  which  may  be  indicated  by  a  laryngeal  cough  are 
spasm  of  the  larynx,  laryngitis,  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  ulceration 
of  the  larynx,  inhalation  of  dust  particles  in  certain  occupations,  im- 
pacted foreign  body  in  larynx,  food  particles  entering  the  larynx  in 
pharyngeal  paralysis,  elongated  uvula,  or  enlarged  tonsils.  The 
monotonous,  croaking,  nervous  cough  of  hysteria  and  the  barking 
cough  of  puberty  are  laryngeal  in  character.  A  brassy,  metallic 
cough  arises  from  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of  the 
pneumogastric  by  the  pressure  of  thoracic  aneurism,  cancer  of  the 
esophagus,  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  and  mediastinal  tumour. 

(e)  Suppressed  Covgh.—k  voluntary  effort  to  suppress  a  cough  is 
usnally  a  sign  that  the  act  of  coughing  is  particularly  painful  or 
exhausting,  as  iu  pleural  inflammations  (especially  diaphragmatic 
pleurisy),  pneumonia,  pleurodynia,  scute  peritonitis,  and  abdominal 
rhenmatism.  A  child  with  developed  pertussis  will  vainly  endeavour 
to  restrain  the  paroxysm  because  of  the  discomfort  experienced. 
Patients  with  acute  coryza  and  bronchitis  often  complain  that  cough- 
ing is  painful,  either  because  of  substernal  soreness  in  the  early  stages, 
or  intensification  of  pain  in  the  inflamed  accessory  nasal  sinuses  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  disease. 

{/)  IndbilUy  to  Cough. — If  the  diaphragm  ia  paralyzed,  either 
from  disease  of  the  nervous  system  or  because  of  overstretching  by 
ascites  or  abdominal  growths,  cough  becomes  difficult  or  impossible. 
Sinking  in  of  the  epigastrium  during  inspiration  is,  in  the  absence 
of  laryngeal  obstruction,  indicative  of  diaphragmatic  paralysis. 

An  oncoming  inability  to  cough,  if  it  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of 
pulmonary  disease  attended  with  profuse  secretion,  is  of  bad  omen, 
especially  if  the  retained  material  can  be  heard  rattling  in  the  tubes. 
It  is  indicative  of  extreme  prostration,  and  is  found  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  lobar  and  broncho-pneumonia,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  pul- 
monary cedema. 

(g)  Winter  Cough. — A  cough  which  disappears  in  the  summer  and 
returns  with  the  advent  of  cold  weather  is  usually  due  to  chronic 
bronchitis,  but  may  be  significant  of  a  very  chronic  form  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis. 
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II.  Stunmary  of  the  Causes  of  Cough.— From  the  diagnos- 
tic point  of  view  the  cauaes  of  cough  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
(a)  Direct  or  respiratory  causes,  embracing  the  diseases  of  the  larynx, 
bronchi,  lungs,  and  pleura,  to  which  the  majority  of  coughs  will  be 
found  dne;  and  {b)  indirect,  reflex,  transferred  or  u on-respiratory 
causes,  including  all  others.  In  general,  although  with  some  excep- 
tions, non-respiratory  coughs  are  persistent,  spasmodic,  dry,  afebrile, 
without  pulmonary  physical  signs  and  without  impairment  of  the 
general  health. 

(a)  Direot  Causes. — It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here  the 
diseases  (including  new  growths)  of  the  larynx,  bronchi,  lungs,  and 
pleura,  all  of  which  must  be  excluded  by  means  of  the  history  and  a 
careful  physical  and  laryngoscopic  examinatiou  before  searching  else- 
where for  a  possible  cause. 

{b)  Indlnct  and  Unosnal  Causes.— 1.  Nasal  Caviites.— The  to- 
riouH  forms  of  rhinitis  (hypertrophic,  atrophic,  and  vasomotor),  spurs 
an3  deviations  of  the  septum,  nasal  polypi,  and  the  irritation  of  diy 
crusts  may  be  responsible  for  cough.  Id  such  cases  sensitive  areas 
are  found  by  the  probe,  irritation  of  which  produces  cough,  and  the 
'  application  of  cocaine  to  the  same  areas  will  relieve  it. 

8.  Pharynx. — Postnasal  adenoid  or  lymphoid  growths  and  the 
collection  of  thick  mucus  in  the  same  locality,  acute  or  chronic 
pharyngitis  (follicular,  atrophic,  or  hypertrophic),  leptothrix,  papil- 
lomata,  elongated  nvola,  and  paralysis  of  the  palate  or  pharynx  may 
give  rise  to  cough.  In  children  a  cough  coming  on  at  night  during 
recumbency  may  be  due  to  the  trickling  of  a  free  mucous  secretion 
into  the  larynx  from  the  postnasal  space,  or  to  enlarged  tonsils  or 
long  uvula  touching  the  pharyngeal  walls. 

3.  Tongue. — Enlargement  of  the  lingual  tonsil,  which  lies  in  the 
space  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis  (the  glosso- 
epiglottic  fossa),  is  the  cause  of  a  number  of  reported  cases  of  obsti- 
nate cough,  the  cough  disappearing  when  the  swelling  was  reduced. 

4.  Ear. — By  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  flfth  nerve  an 
irritation  may  be  conveyed  which  will  cause  cough,  as  in  that  which 
results  from  probing  or  syringing  of  the  ear,  or  from  the  presence  of 
impacted  wax  or  foreign  bodies. 

5.  Miscellaneous  (.'auxes. — Cough  may  signify  pressure  effects 
from  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  mediastinal  tumour  or  abscess, 
thoracic  aneurism,  or  caries  of  the  dorsal  vertebne.  It  is  a  not  infre- 
quent symptom  of  cardiac  disease,  such  as  dilatation,  hypertrophy, 
and  valvular  lesions.  "  Stomach  cough  "  is  found  at  times  in  the 
subjects  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  due  most  probably  to  the  low 
grade  of  accompanying  pharyngitis. 
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"  Liver  congh  "  may  occnr  as  a  symptom  of  enlarged  liver  in  con- 
Beqne&ce  of  presBure  against  the  diaphragm,  or  in  connection  with 
hepatic  abaceaa,  hydatids,  gallstones,  perihepatitis,  and  subphrenic 
abscess,  presamably  from  irritation  or  involvement  of  the  diaphrag- 
matic pleora.  In  a  case  of  multiple  hepatic  abscesses  observed  by 
me,  and  irhich  came  to  autopsy,  each  chill  heralding  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  cough.  An 
enlarged  or  inflamed  spleen  may  for  similar  reasons  give  rise  to  congh. 

Habitual  cough  may  be  incident  to  occupations  which  involve 
the  inhalation  of  dust  or  irritating  fumes,  and  is  not  infrequent  in 
excessive  tobacco  smokers.  The  lond  "  barking  "  congh  of  puberty 
occurs  mainly  in  boys  ot  neurotic  family  a£Bliations  (Clark).  Denti- 
tion in  infanta  and  an  inflamed  tooth  in  older  persons  will,  it  is  said, 
produce  sufficient  transferred  irritation  to  cause  a  cough.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  cough  of  hysteria  sounds  as  if  it  was  intended 
to  attract  attention.  Aspiration  of  a  pleural  exudate  will  often  cause 
a  somewhat  violent  flt  of  coughing.  Finally,  cough  has  been  at- 
tributed, perhaps  npon  inadequate  evidence,  to  irritation  from  dis- 
ease of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  mammary  glands,  or  testicles. 


SECTION  XXIV 

SPUTUM   (INCLUDING  HEMOPTYSIS)   AND  ITS   GROSS 
CHARACTERS 

The  naked-eye  examination  of  the  sputum  is  made  with  refer- 
ence to  its  quantity,  consistence  and  apparent  composition,  colour, 
and  odour.  The  microscopic  examination,  which  with  reference  to 
parasitic  diseases  is  more  important  than  the  macroscopic,  is  dealt 
with  elsewhere  (Index — Sputum,  microscopic  examination  of). 

Scanty  or  Absent  Sputum. — A  small  amount  of  sputum  is  expec- 
torated in  the  first  stage  of  acute  bronchitis  and  asthma,  and  in 
laryngitis  and  pleurisy.  In  children  under  the  age  of  seven  years 
the  sputum  is  usually  swallowed  and  does  not  appear. 

Abundant  Sputum. — Almost  the  only  important  diagnostic  evi- 
dence from  the  quantity  of  sputum  relates  to  the  cases  in  which  a 
large  amount,  particularly  if  it  be  pnrulent,  is  expectorated  in  a 
brief  time.  In  such  cases  a  suspicion  may  be  entertained  of  the  ex- 
istence of  phthisical,  gangrenous,  or  actinomycotic  cavities,  or  a 
bronchiectasis ;  or  the  rupture  into  a  bronchus  of  an  empyema,  ab- 
scess of  the  lung,  liver,  or  kidney,  or  a  subphrenic  abscess. 
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Watery  or  serous  sputum,  which  may  be  blood-stained,  occnrs  in 
pulmonary  oedema  and  the  catarrhal  form  of  influenza.  A  thin  and 
watery  expectoration,  partly  regurgitated  and  partly  hawked  up, 
sometimes  in  considerable  quantity,  is  an  occasional  symptom  in  the 
gastric  disorders  of  neurotic  elderly  people. 

Viscid  Sputum. — A  thick,  viscid,  gelatinous  sputum,  adhering  to 
the  container  even  if  the  latter  is  inverted,  is  somewhat  characteristic 
of  lobar  pneumonia,  but  may  occur  also  in  phthisis,  pertussis,  and 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Mucous  Sputum. — A  diflSnent,  clear  sputum,  resembling  egg  al- 
bumen and  composed  mainly  of  mucns,  is  observed  in  the  eariy  stages 
of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  an  asthmatic  attack,  in  developed  pertussis,  and  pharyngitis, 
laryngitis,  measles,  in&uenza,  and  emphysema. 

Muco-purulent  Sputum.- — A  mixture  of  opaque  yellowish  streaks 
of  pus  with  mucus  constitutes  this  variety  of  sputum.  It  is  noted 
toward  the  end  of  measles  and  pertussis,  in  resolving  pneumonia, 
phthisis,  and  subacute  or  chronic  bronchitis. 

Purulent  Sputum. — Sputum  composed  purely  of  pus  is  of  infre- 
quent occurrence,  and  when  found  is  indicative  of  the  rupture  into 
a  bronchus  of  an  abscess  of  the  lung,  liver,  or  kidney,  or  a  subphrenic 
abscess,  or  purulent  pleurisy.  An  opaque  yellow  sputum,  consisting 
very  largely  of  pus,  is  found  with  bronchiectasis,  phthisical  cavities, 
broncho-pneumonia,  and  in  chronic  or  the  later  stages  of  acute 
bronchitis. 

Frothy  Sputum. — Sputum  containing  numerous  small  air  babbles 
may  be  noted  in  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  emphysema, 
but  its  most  important  association  is  with  pulmonary  oedema,  in 
which  case  it  resembles  water  made  frothy  with  soap. 

Nummular  Sputa. — If  upon  being  deposited  in  water  certain  por- 
tions of  the  sputum  sink  to  the  bottom,  because  airless,  and  assume 
a  button-shaped  or  coinlike  form,  it  is  said  to  indicate  chronic  bron- 
chitis, or  bronchiectatic  or  phthisical  cavities. 

Rusty  Sputum. — A  viscid,  rusty  sputum  is  generally  indicative  of 
a  lobar  pneumonia,  but  it  may  also  be  found  in  acute  tubercnlo-pneu- 
monic  phthisis,  and  in  some  forms  of  pycemia. 

Prune-juice  Sputum. — Expectoration  of  material  resembling 
prune  juice,  the  colour  being  due  to  altered  blood,  is  witnessed  lat« 
in  the  adynamic  and  septic  forms  of  lobar  pneumonia,  and  in  gan- 
grene or  cancer  of  the  lung. 

Currant-jelly  ^w^wm.— Sputum  of  this  character  is  found  in  can- 
cer of  the  lung,  and  has  been  reported  as  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  hysteria. 
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Black  Sputum. — Sputum  of  a  black  or  black-speckled  appearance 
is  foaiid  in  persons  who  have  inhaled  smoke  or  coal  dust  for  long 
periods,  and  is  sometimes  present  in  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

Yellow  or  Green  Sputum. — This  may  be  caused  by  an  abaceaa  of 
the  liver  which  has  ruptured  into  a  bronchus  (bile  pigment),  or  in 
some  cases  of  pneumonia  (altered  hemoglobin). 

Anchovy  Sauce. — A  dark,  brownish  sputum  is  indicative  of  a  rup- 
tured amcebic  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  the  parasites  may  be  found 
by  a  microscopic  examination. 

Fetid  Sputum. — An  offensive,  bad-smelling  expectoration  usually 
means  bronchiectases,  gangrene  of  the  lung,  phthisical  cavities  con- 
taining decomposed  material,  pulmonary  actinomycosis,  or  an  empy- 
ema or  subphrenic  abscess  discharging  into  a  bronchus. 

Sputum  containing  shreds  or  casts  may  be  noted  in  plastic  bron- 
chitis, diphtheria  (especially  of  the  larynx),  and  rarely  in  pneumonia. 
Casts,  nnlesa  large  and  branching,  are  more  apt  to  be  found  during 
the  microscopic  examination.  Suspicious  masses  should  be  floated 
in  water  and  unravelled  with  needles. 

Blood^treaked  Sputum. — Sputum  more  or  less  streaked  with  blood 
may  be  due  to  the  arts  of  the  malingerer  (wounding  gums  or  cheeks), 
to  violent  vomiting  or  coughing,  spongy  gums,  eroded  tonsils,  and 
alow  leakage  from  an  aortic  aneurism  through  a  small  opening  in  s 
bronchus.  It  may  be  present  as  a  sequel  of  hsemoptysis  and  in  can> 
cer  or  abscess  of  the  lung,  acute  broncho-pneumonia,  emphysema,  and 
plastic  bronchitis.  If  the  blood  is  dark  it  may  be  due  to  pulmonary 
infarcts.  Most  commonly  it  is  found,  lasting  for  days  or  weeks  at  a 
time,  in  the  middle  stage  of  pulmonary  phthigis. 

HfemoptyBiB. — In  order  to  constitute  hiemoptyais  an  appreci- 
able amount  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  blood  must  be  spat  out,  not 
merely  sputum  streaked  or  stained  with  blood.  The  amount  may  be 
small  and  continue  for  several  days  or,  as  with  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurism,  sufficiently  large  to  cause  death  in  a  short  time. 

Large  and  rapidly  fatal  hnmoptysis,  fortunately  a  rare  occurrence, 
is  almost  invariably  due  either  to  a  ruptured  aneurism  or  to  the  ero- 
sion of  a  vessel  of  considerable  size  in  a  large  phthisical  cavity. 
Lesser  hemorrhages  are  caused  for  the  most  part,  in  the  order  of 
frequency,  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  disease  of  the  heart,  and  dis- 
ease of  the  blood  vessels. 

There  may  be  premonitory  a3'mptoms,  such  as  dyspnoea,  cough, 
and  substernal  soreness  or  oppression,  but  in  many  cases  it  occurs 
without  warning.  A  tickling  sensation  is  felt  in  the  larynx,  and, 
with  a  slight  coagh,  warm,  salty  blood  fills  the  mouth.  After  the 
hemorrhage  has  ceased,  sputum,  blood-stained  or  containing  small 
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dark  clots,  may  be  expectorated  for  several  days.  If  the  amouot  of 
blood  is  small,  the  immediate  symptoms  are  simply  those  due  to  the 
mental  shock  and  perturbatioD  which  usually  attend  the  attack ;  if 
large,  the  evidences  of  acute  internal  hemorrhage  (g.  v.)  are  present. 

It  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  buccal 
cavity  as  the  sources  of  the  blood  by  a  careful  examination  for  vari- 
cosities, erosioug,  and  ulcerations,  as  well  as  spongy,  bleeding  gums. 
Hfemoptysis  has  been  caused  by  bleeding  varicose  veins  of  the 
lingual  tonsil  (Kinnkitt), 

The  gastric  origin  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  eliminated  by  noting 
that  the  blood  is  coughed  up,  is  bright  red,  frothy,  and  alkaline.  On 
auscultation  of  the  chest  bubbling  ri'iles  may  be  detected,  and  the 
sputa  are  tinged  with  blood,  while  subsequently  tarry  stools  are  excep- 
tional. The  patient  is  usually  able  to  state  whether  the  blood  is 
coughed  up  or  vomited. 

The  causes  of  htEmoptyais  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Pulmonary  Disease. — In  the  majority  of  cases  haemoptysis  is 
due  to  pulmonary  tuberculoeis.  It  may  be  the  first  obvious  symp- 
tom, in  which  case  it  comes  from  a  congested  area  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  amount  lost  may  be  very  considerable, 
but  practically  never  lethal.  In  cases  which  subsequently  develop 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  disease  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tuber- 
cles were  present  at  the  time  of  the  hemorrhage.  If  the  hsemoptj'sig 
comes  on  at  an  advanced  period,  especially  if  cavities  exist,  it  may  be 
due  to  the  erosion  of  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  and  prove  fatal. 
Small  recurring  pulmonary  bleedings  may  be  present  for  considerable 
periods  in  cases  of  quiescent  or  arrested  tuberculosis.  Small  hitmop- 
tyses  may  occur  in  the  initial  stage  of  lobar  pneumonia :  and  eithrr 
small  or  large  in  bronchiectasis  and  abscess,  gangrene,  or  cancer  of 
the  lung.  It  not  infrequently  attends  the  expulsion  of  the  casts  in 
plastic  (fibrinous)  bronchitis,  or  may  be  a  preliminary  symptom  of 
the  attack.     It  has  also  occurred  with  emphysema. 

(3)  Cardiac  Disease. — A  not  uncommon  cause  of  hiemoptygis,  usu- 
ally small  and  recurring,  is  pulmonary  venous  obstruction  arising 
from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule  it  occurs  late  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  except  with  mitral  stenosis,  in  which  it  may  be 
an  early  symptom.  It  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  small  veins  or  leakage 
from  an  engorged  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  due  to  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  especially  that  associated  with  chronic  nephritis  and 
arteriosclerosis  involving  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Small  hsemoptyses  may  also  be  caused  by  pulmonary  infarction  occur- 
ring with  valvular  disease  and  arising  from  embolism  or  thrombosis. 
If  the  infarcted  area  is  large  and  in  the  usual  site,  consolidation  and. 
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bronchial  breathing  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  lower  lobee.     If  the 
emboliBm  is  septic,  abscess  or  gangrene  may  follow. 

(3)  Vascular  Disease. — A  large  and  almost  immediately  fatal 
heemoptysis  may  be  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  thoracic  or  innominate 
anenrism.  On  the  other  hand,  slight,  continued  spitting  of  blood 
may  be  the  result  of  a  small  opening  from  an  aneurism,  or  the  oozing 
of  blood  through  the  fibrinous  layers  of  the  aneurismal  sac  into  a 
bronchus.  Haemoptysis  also  occurs  in  gouty  persons  over  fifty  years 
of  age  as  a  result  of  endarteritis  affecting  the  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  (Clark). 

(4)  Diseanes  and  Conditions  of  the  Blood. — The  diseases  of  the 
blood  which  are  liable  to  cause  hemorrhages  elsewhere  may  also  be 
reaponsible  for  bleeding  from  the  lungs— i.  e.,  hsemophilia,  purpura, 
scurry,  leaCKmia,  and  the  severe  anemias,  although  this  is  rarely  the 
case  with  the  last.  Choleemia  {jaundice)  has  been  known  to  produce 
it.  The  blood  dyscrasite  of  the  severe  infections  may  give  rise  to 
broncho-pulmonary  bleeding,  as  in  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  the 
hemorrhagic  type  of  variola,  and  the  exanthemata  in  general. 

(5)  Miscellatieous  Causes. — There  are  cases  of  hEemoptysis  occur- 
ring in  young  persons  without  obvious  cause  and  not  followed  by 
pnlmonary  or  other  disease.  The  third  leg  of  diagnosis,  i.  e.,  time, 
must  necessarily  decide  the  question  as  to  its  innocuous  nature  in  a 
given  case.  In  hysteria  there  may  be  spitting  of  a  bloody  fluid  of  a 
pale-red  colour,  not  pure  blood,  which  comes  in  all  probability  from 
the  mouth  or  pharynx,  and  its  occurrence  may  lead  to  an  incorrect 
diagnosis  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  On  microscopical  examination 
cylindrical  or  ciliated  epithelial  cells  are  absent.  There  are  unques- 
tionable cases,  although  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which  the  menstrual 
flow  is  replaced  by  periodical  htemoptyses — vicarious  menstruation. 
Mediastinal  tumours  by  pressure  or  extension  may  have  blood-spit- 
ting as  a  symptom.  In  China  and  Japan  there  is  an  endemic  he- 
moptysis due  to  the  presence  of  the  distomum  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 


SECTION    XXV 

THE   NECK 

1.  Sbape. — A  short,  thick  neck  is  traditionally  associated  with  the 
apoplectic  habit.  A  long,  scrawny  neck,  with  a  projecting  larynx, 
frequently  coexists  with  the  phthisinoid  chest,  and  is  not  rarely 
significant  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis. 
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2.  Rigid  Neck. — Rigidity  of  the  neck,  slight  or  marked,  nutj  be 
due  to  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  aa  in  cariee  or  rheumatoid 
arthritis  affecting  the  cervical  vertebr»,  and  to  rheamatism  of  the 
cervical  muscles.  Inflammatory  disease  of  the  throat  accompanied 
by  painful  and  swollen  cervical  glands  may  interfere  with  the  free 
movement  of  the  neck.  Boils  or  carbuncles  (perhaps  diabetic)  are 
other  causes  of  inability  or  disinclination  to  move  the  neck.  (See 
also  Head,  abnormal  fisity  of.) 

3.  Prontiuenoe  of  Sterno-ntastoidB. — If  both  sterao-mastoids  stand 
out  in  unusually  bold  relief,  search  should  be  made  for  some  cause  of 
frequent  or  long-continued  dyspnoea,  such  as  bronchial  asthma, 
emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  or  cardiac  disease.  If  one  muscle  is 
prominent,  it  may  be  due  to  tonic  wryneck,  congenital  thickening  or 
tumour  of  the  muscle,  a  cyst,  or  a  tuberculous  abscess. 

4.  GlaviclO. — Localized  enlargements  upon  the  clavicle,  resembling 
the  callus  resulting  from  fracture,  if  occurring  in  adults  in  the  absence 
of  trauma,  are  probably  syphilitic  nodes. 

Swelling  or  tumefaction  above  the  clavicles  is  most  commonly  due 
to  emphysema,  the  enlarged  apex  of  the  lung  rising  abnormally  high, 
or  to  myxiedema.  An  inflammatory,  semi-edematous,  brawny  swell- 
ing in  this  locality  may  be  indicative  of  that  rare  accident,  perfora- 
tion of  the  esophagus  from  malignant  disease  or  ulceration. 

5.  Thyroid  G\aJXi.~ Enlargemenf. — A  tumour  in  close  relation  with 
the  trachea,  and  moving  with  it  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  is  an 
enlarged  thyroid  gUnd.  The  enlargement  is  usually  greater  on  one 
side.  The  presence  or  absence  of  induration,  fluctuation,  pulsation, 
or  systolic  thrill  (and  murmur)  must  be  determined. 

If  fluctuation  is  found,  it  is  in  all  probability  a  fihrocyst  (simple 
goitre),  or  very  rarely  an  abscess  of  the  gland.  If  pulsation,  thrill, 
and  murmur  exist  and  the  enlargement  is  unequal  and  varying,  the 
associated  symptoms  usually  will  be  found  to  declare  it  a  ease  of  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre  (q-v-).  If  the  pulsating  enlargement  is  on  the 
right  side,  the  possibility  of  its  being  either  an  innominate  aneurism 
or  a  dynamic  (neurotic)  pulsation  should  be  remembered.  A  solid, 
hard  enlargement  is  usually  a  simple  goitre,  hut  may  be  due  to  ade- 
noma, cancer,  tuberculosis,  or  gumma  of  the  gland. 

The  thyroid  sometimes  enlarges  during  menstruation,  returning 
to  the  normal  size  during  the  interval.  Turnouts  or  aneurism  in  the 
root  of  the  neck  and  behind  the  sternum  may  cause  thyroid  swelling, 
pressure  hindering  the  return  circulation  from  the  gland. 

Atrophied  Thf/roid.— An  unusual  depression  in  the  location  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  owing  to  its  atrophy,  is  found  in  myxcedema  and 
cretinism  (congenital  or  sporadic). 
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6.  Trachea  and  Larynx. — Inspiratory  descent  of  the  larynx  is  seen 
in  all  conditions  which  give  rise  to  laryngeal  Btenosis  and  in  exten- 
sive pulmonary  collnpse  or  consolidation,  bronchial  asthma,  and 
laboured  breathing  in  general,  Occurring  in  patients  who  are  criti- 
cally ill  it  is  usually  of  bad  omen. 

Displacement  of  the  trachea  to  one  side  or  the  other  may  be  due  to 
thoracic  aneurism,  mediastinal  tumours,  or  chronic  fibroid  phthisis. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  drairn  to  the  affected  side  by  the  shrinking 
Inng.     Aneurism  of  the  innominate  pushes  it  to  the  left. 

Tracheal  tugging,  a  valuable  sign  in  suspected  thoracic  aneurism, 
is  rarely  visible  upon  inspection.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  curves  back  over  the  left  bronchus,  and  if  an  aneu- 
rismal  dilatation  of  the  arch  is  present  each  systolic  distention  of  the 
vessel  presses  down  upon  the  bronchus,  thereby  pulling  the  trachea 
downward.  To  determine  its  presence,  stand  behind  the  patient. 
Let  him  close  his  mouth  and  raise  bis  chin.  The  tips  of  the  fore- 
fingers are  then  placed  firmly  upon  either  side  of  the  cricoid,  press- 
ing upward,  when,  if  a  downward  tug  is  present,  it  will  be  detected. 

7.  Enlai^ged  Lymphatic  Glands  of  Neck  —If  the  lymph,  as  it 
passes  throngh  the  lymph  glunds,  contains  toxic  or  infective  material, 
either  from  simple  inflammation,  specific  bacterial  infection,  or  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  parts  from  which  it  comes,  the  glands  enlarge. 
The  glands  of  the  neck,  because  of  the  manifold  varieties  of  disease 
which  may  occur  in  their  tributary  regions,  are  frequently  found  to 
be  enlarged,  especially  in  children.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases 
the  enlargement  is  an  acute  simple  inflammation  terminating  in 
resolution,  sometimes  in  suppuration.  Next  most  frequent  is  tuber- 
culous or  syphilitic  enlargement.  Finally,  the  increase  in  size  may  be 
due  to  the  hyperplasia  (lymphoma)  of  leuctemia  and  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, or  to  a  neoplasm  (especially  cancer)  secondary  to  a  focus  else- 
where. 

For  diagnostic  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  location  of  the 
enlarged  glands,  whether  the  enlargement  is  acute  or  of  long  stand- 
ing, their  consistence  (hard  or  fluctuating),  and  if  they  are  well  de- 
fined or  matted  together.  According  to  the  location  of  the  enlarged 
nodes  various  regions  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  a  causa- 
tive disease  (see  Fig.  46). 

(a)  The  upper  deep  cervical  glands,  behind  the  ramus  and  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  become  acutely  swollen  and  painful  to  a  varying 
degree  in  diphtheria,  follicular  tonsilitis,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
rotheln,  varicella,  roseola  and  variola,  as  well  as  in  erysipelas,  glan- 
ders, pertussis,  suppurative  tonsilitis,  and  retropharyngeal  abscess. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  deep  cervical  glands,  if  they  are 
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matted  together  sDd  tend  to  suppurate,  may  be  tubercnlouB ;  if 
amall  and  non-suppu rating,  syphilitic ;  if  large,  separate,  non-sup- 
purating, and  forming  a  part  of  similar  extensive  changes  elsewhere, 
Hodgkin's  disease ;  rarely  lencEemic ;  perhaps  a  secondary  malignant 
grovth,  particularly  a  sequence  of  gastric  cancer  and  Bometimes  the 
only  palpable  evidence  of  the  esistence  of  the  latter.  Septic  ear  dis- 
ease and  carious  teeth  may  also  cause  some  enlargements  here. 

1  VPPCI 
1  MSA 
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{b)  The  parotid  lymph  nodes,  overlying  and  in  the  aabstaoce  of 
the  parotid  gland  in  front  of  the  ear,  are  enlarged  in  inflammatory  or 
other  disease  of  the  upper  pharynx  and  skin  of  the  face. 

(c)  The  ponterior  auricular  glands,  particularly  those  lying  under 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  trapezius  (occipital),  may  become  en- 
larged as  a  result  of  syphilis  or  from  cutaneous  disease  of  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  scalp.     The  superficial  cervical  gronp  lying  above 
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the  clsvicle,  between  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius,  becomeB  swol- 
len in  cutaneous  dieease  of  the  face,  neck,  and  external  ear. 

{d)  The  submaxillary  group,  and  sometimes  the  suprahyoid,  are 
enlarged,  because  of  carious  teeth,  stomatitis,  sjrphilis,  mumps,  rose- 
ola, diphtheria,  and  cancer  of  the  lower  lip  or  anterior  portion  of  the 
tongue. 

8.  Gofldition  of  the  Arteries  in  the  Neck.— (a)  Pulsation,  abnor- 
mally risible  or  violent,  of  the  carotids  may  be  due  to  a  rarietj  of 
canses.  It  occurs  as  the  result  of  exertion  or  excitement.  It  may 
be  most  violent  in  aniemia  and  large  hemorrhages.  It  is  seen  in  the 
atheromatous  vessels  of  elderly  peoplCvin  aneurism  and  in  the  ex- 
tremely rare  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  descending  aorta.  It  may 
be  a  symptom  of  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  and  aortic  regurgita- 
tioQ.  It  is  an  occasional  concomitant  of  fevers,  particularly  sun- 
stroke and  the  early  stage  of  variola.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
cerebral  apoplexies."  Finally,  it  may  be  a  manifestation  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitre  or  be  of  neurotic  origin,  the  vessel  walls  apparently 
possessing  an  unnatural  elasticity  (dynamic  pulsation). 

In  the  majority  of  cases  excesaive  carotid  pulsation  may  be  attrib* 
nted  to  one  of  four  causes — atheroma,  aniemia,  aortic  regurgitation, 
or  a  general  nearosis  (neurasthenia,  hysteria)  attended  by  other  evi- 
dences of  Tasomotor  instability. 

(A)  Pulsation  in  the  epistemal  notch  is  sometimes  found  as  a  nor- 
mal condition  in  old  people.  Like  excessive  throbbing  in  the  carotids 
and  abdominal  aorta,  it  is  not  infrequently  of  aneemic  or  neurotic 
origin,  in  this  case  affecting  the  innominate.  More  rarely  an  anen- 
rism  of  the  same  vessel  may  be  responsible  for  it.  Provided  it  is  well 
marked,  it  may  be  due  to  an  aneurism  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
aorta.  As  a  rarity  it  is  caused  by  an  abnormal  origin  of  the  right 
Bubclavian  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  or  an  unusually  large  tby- 
roidea  ima  artery.  The  subclavian  artery  sometimes  pulsates  with 
nnuRual  visibility  when  the  lung  of  the  same  side  is  retracted  or 
extensively  consolidated. 

9.  Condition  of  the  Veins  in  the  Neck.— The  jugular  veins  are 
sufficiently  large,  superficial,  and  near  the  heart,  to  afford  particular 
advantages  in  determining  the  condition  of  the  circulation  through 
the  right  heart.     The  right  jugulars  are  best  fitted  for  examination. 

It  is  desirable  to  observe  whether  the  jugular  veins  are  col- 
lapsed, distended,  or  pulsating.  If  distended,  the  external  jugular 
can  always,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  usually,  be  seen  trav- 
ersing the  surface  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  Under  normal  conditions 
neither  the  internal  jugular  nor  its  bulb — i.  e.,  its  junction  with  the 
subclavian  vein — can   be  seen.     The  bulb  lies  directly  behind  the 
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lower  end  of  the  sterno-mastoid  between  the  atemal  and  clavicular 
attachmentB.  If  distended,  it  becomee  apparent  as  a  small  rounded 
ma^s  in  this  locality  and,  if  greatly  engorged,  risea  half  an  inch 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articnlation.     Ve- 
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nous  swelling  or  pulsation  is  most  marked  when  the  patient  is  re- 
cumbent. 

{a)  A  cnllnpted  jugular,  the  vein  remaining  permanently  more  or 
less  empty,  even  if  pressure  is  made  upon  it  just  above  the  clavicle. 
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is  significant  of  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  ainuB  (Fig.  47).  Sudden 
diastolic  collapse  is  seen  in  extensive  adhesive  pericarditis  (see  (c) 
below). 

(A)  Distended  or  engorged  jugulars,  without  abnormal  pulsation, 
are  seen  during  the  act  of  coughing,  or  when  the  glottis  is  closed  to 
facilitate  straining  or  lifting  efforts.  Aneurism,  especially  if  intra- 
pericardial,  and  mediastinal  tumour,  by  compressing  the  superior 
vena  cava  or  innominate  vein,  may  be  responsible  for  permanent 
orerfulness.  The  various  causes  of  obstructed  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, which  may  ultimately  lead  to  tricuspid  regurgitation,  tend  to 
engorge  the  jugulars. 

(c)  RespiratOTy  swelling  and  collapse  of  the  jugulars  is  under  nor- 
mal conditions  so  slight  as  not  to  be  appreciable.  But  if  engorged, 
they  collapse  noticeably  during  inspiration  because  of  the  aspirating  ' 
power  of  the  chest  cavity,  and  swell  during  expiration  when  the 
suction  action  is  least.  This  phenomenon  is  seen  particularly  in 
asthma  and  emphysema.  It  is  inversed  in  indurative  mcdiastino- 
pericarditis,  because  of  the  obstruction  to  the  venous  flow  due  to 
palling  and  bending  of  the  adherent  vena  cava  superior  by  the  act  of 
inspiration. 

(d)  Pulsating  JugnlarB. — If  pulsation  of  the  jugulars  (Fig.  47) 
is  observed,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  determine  its  relation  to  the 
apex  beat — i.  e.,  is  it  presystolic  or  systolic— and  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  communicated  impulse  from  the  carotid  artery,  which  may  be  pres- 
ent when  the  vein  is  distended  or  the  artery  throbbing  violently.  The 
patient  should  be  requested  to  breathe  very  quietly  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  respiratory  oscillation,  if  present. 

Presystolic  pulsation  is  normal  and  is  seen  in  many  healthy  indi- 
viduals, especially  when  recumbent,  as  an  undulation  or  flicker  at  the 
root  of  the  neck.  It  is  caused  by  the  auricular  systole  giving  rise  to 
a  back  wave  which  stops  at  the  valve  situated  just  above  the  jugular 
bulb.  It  may  be  unusually  marked  in  aneemia  and  in  the  rare  condi- 
tion of  tricuspid  stenosis  if  the  patient  is  in  the  upright  position. 

Systolic  pulsation  is  synchronous  with  the  apex  beat  and  is  patho- 
logical. It  is  almost  invariably  due  to  regurgitation  through  an 
incompetent  tricuspid  valve.  If  the  valve  in  the  internal  jugular 
remains  competent  the  pulsation  is  seen  only  in  the  jugular  bulb,  but 
nnder  these  circumstances  the  vein  is  usually  sufficiently  distended  to 
render  this  valve  unable  to  close  and  the  systolic  pulsation  extends 
upward  into  the  neck. 

Sphygmographic  tracings  from  the  jugular,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  exhibit  certain  undulations  and  variations  for  which  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  explanation  has  not  yet  been  reached.     The  dia- 
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gram  (Fig.  48)  shows  all  that  is  required  for  clinical  purposes — 
viz.,  the  normal  presystolic  impulse  due  to  the  auricular  systole, 
which,  if  tricuspid  regurgitation  exists,  does  not,  as  in  health,  termi- 
nate with  the  ventricular  systole,  but  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  greater  systolic  impulse  due  to  the  latter. 


SY5T. 

SYSTOLE 

DIASTOLE 

Fiu.  4S.— Diagrun  showing  the  preajstolic  and  ajstolic  jugular  pulae. 

To  determine  that  the  venous  pulsation  is  systolic  the  finger 
should  be  placed  upon  the  vein  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  run  up- 
ward so  as  to  empty  the  vessel.  If  there  is  no  regurgitation  the  vein 
refills  slowly,  the  blood  running  into  it  from  the  small  collaterals; 
but  if  the  tricuspid  and  jugular  valves  are  incompetent,  successive 
systolic  impulses  are  seen  rising  from  below,  and  the  vein  is  very 
shortly  again  distended  and  pulsating.  If  there  is  any  qu^tion  ss 
to  the  pnlsfttion  being  transmitted  from  the  neighbouring  carotid, 
the  finger  may  be  laid  upon  the  vein  midway  between  ear  and  clavicle, 
which,  if  the  pulsation  ia  communicated,  will  cause  the  peripheral 
portion  above  to  become  more  distended  and  to  pulsate  more  strongly, 
while  the  lower  portion  collapses  and  pulsation  ceases.  But  if  the 
pulsation  is  in  the  vein  it  will  continue  as  before. 

Although,  as  stated,  a  systolic  venous  pulse  is  usually  indicative 
of  tricuspid  insufficiency  (relative  or  absolute),  it  may,  as  a  clinical 
curiosity,  be  due  to  a  patent  foramen  ovale  coexisting  with  mitral 
insufficiency,  the  regurgitant  current  passing  from  the  left  to  the 
right  auricle  and  thence  to  the  superior  cava  and  jugulars ;  or  to  the 
still  rarer  case  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  communicating  with  the  aape- 
rior  cava. 
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Au  additional  rare  pbenomenon,  which  Bimulates  systolic  veoous 
pulse,  is  a  sudden  diastolic  collapse  of  the  jugulars  occurring  in  cer- 
tain casea  with  extensive  pericardial  adhesions,  the  walls  of  the  heart 
contracting  with  difficulty  because  of  the  adhesions,  and  springing 
saddenly  into  diastolic  expansion,  thus  aspirating  the  venous  contents. 


SECTION   XXVI 
THE  EXTREMITIES 

There  are  certain  signs  and  symptoms  manifesting  themselves 
largely  in  the  extremities,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  have  been 
grouped  elsewhere  (see  Index)  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion and  promote  better  comprehension.  These  are :  Tremor,  spasm, 
contractures,  athetoid  and  choreic  movements  of  the  extremities, 
hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  monoplegia,  wrist  and  foot  drop,  pain,  anfes- 
theaia  and  its  varieties,  hyperesthesia,  pariestbesia,  condition  of  the 
joints,  and  station  and  gait. 

1.  NallB. — (a)  The  bed  of  the  finger  nail  by  its  tint  shows  excel- 
lently well  the  presence  of  general  cyanosis,  less  perfectly  the  exist- ' 
ence  of  ansmia.  It  is  said  that  if  pressure  on  the  finger  tip  com- 
pletely exsanguinates  the  naij  bed  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
hemoglobin  remains  in  the  blood. 

{b)  The  8uiu7igual  pulse,  an  alternate  paling  and  reddening  of 
the  nail  bed  corresponding  to  the  cardiac  systole  and  diastole  (capil- 
lary pulse),  is  sometimes  easily  visible,  but  often  requires  slight  pres- 
sure on  the  nail  tip  to  develop  it,  the  pale  area  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure reddening  with  each  pulse  beat.  It  is  seen  in  aortic  regurgita- 
tion, chlorosis,  anaemia,  severe  hemorrhage,  and  other  conditions  in 
which  the  peripheral  arteries  are  quickly  filled  and  as  quickly 
emptied.  The  capillary  pulse  may  also  be  seen  by  pressing  a  bit  of 
glass  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lip,  or  in  the  red  line  caused  by 
scratching  the  skin. 

(c)  A  transverse  groove  in  the  nails,  unless  due  to  traumatism, 
usually  indicates  a  recent  acute  illness.  The  growth  of  the  nail 
from  matrix  to  end  requires  about  6  months,  and  a  rough  estimate 
as  to  the  date  of  the  illness  may  be  made  from  the  position  of  the 
groove, 

(d)  Hard,  brittle,  and  longitudinally  striated  nails  are  found  in 
gouty  individuals. 

(e)  Mdformation,  fragility,  and  dryness  or  cracking  of  the  nails 
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may  be  due  to  injury  or  syphilis,  or  may  represent  trophic  defects 
resulting  from  nerve  injaries,  neuritis,  syringomyelia,  pulmonary 
oateo-arthropathy,  Raynaud's  disease,  and  scleroderma  affecting  the 
fingefB.  Arrested  growth  of  the  nails  may  be  present  in  hemiplegia 
and  acute  infantile  paralysis.  It  may  be  demonstrated  by  spotting  a 
nail  on  each  hand  with  nitric  acid  and  comparing  the  rate  of  growth- 

(/)  A  great  hypertrophy  of  tlie  nails,  mainly  in  the  lateral  dimen- 
sion, without  defective  structure,  baa  been  described  (megalonyckoaU, 
Kbves),  which  may  be  mistaken  for  acromegaly,  or  the  clubbed  fin- 
gers of  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease,  or  pulmonary  osteo-arthrop- 
athy;  bat  they  lack  the  brittleness  and  striations  of  the  last,  the 
bone  changes  of  acromegaly  are  not  present,  and  there  is  no  long- 
standing disease  of  heart  or  lungs. 

(A)  Ecchymoses  and  ulcers  at  the  bases  of  the  nails  may  be  pres- 
ent in  victims  of  the  chloral  habit.  An  unhealthy  ulceration  of 
long  standing  around  the  nail  {ongckia)  in  a  child  may  be  due  to 
syphilis  or  the  scrofulons  diathesis. 

(i)  An  indolent  sore  near  the  nail,  whether  indurated  or  not, 
with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  gland  above  the  inner  condyle,  if 
occurring  in  a  physician  or  other  person  liable  to  have  been  in  coo- 
tact  with  syphilis,  is  probably  an  initial  lesion. 

3.  Hand  and  Fingers.— (a)  The  spade  hand,  large,  coarse, 
thick-fingered,  with  broad  nails,  ia  seen  as  an  evidence  of  myx- 
cedema,  in  which  the  enlargement  affects  mainly  the  aoft  parts ;  and 
of  acromegaly,  in  which  the  enlargement  affects  the  bones  (Figs.  49 
and  fiO). 

(5)  The  claw  hand,  also  called  ape  hand  and  main-en-griffe  (grifSn 
hand),  is  a  deformity  which  occnrB  in  consequence  of  paralysis  and 
atrophy  of  the  interossei  and  lumbrical  mnscles.  Paralysis  of  these 
muscles  leads  to  a  dorsal  extension  of  the  proximal  phalanges  with 
flexion  of  the  others,  and  when  atrophy  takes  place  the  claw  hand 
results  (Fig.  51),  This  abnormality  suggests  the  existence  of  a 
neuritis  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  particularly  the  latter,  or 
prc^ressive  muscular  atrophy.  Similar  deformities  may  be  due  to 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (the  spastic  form  of  progressive  muscu- 
lar atrophy),  syringomyelia,  and,  very  rarely,  the  adult  type  of 
chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis. 

(c)  Atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  forearm  occurs  not 
only  in  the  diseases  just  mentioned,  but  also  to  a  slighter  degree  in 
cerebral  paralysis,  and,  in  consequence  of  disuse,  from  rhenmatic  or 
gouty  affections  of  the  hand. 

(d)  Coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  with  or  without  a  tendency  to 
sweating,  if  persisting  for  weeks  or  months,  is  most  commonly  due  to 
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Fio.  50. — Spade  baud. 
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neurasthenic  conditions,  aneemia,  chronic  digestiTC  disorders,  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  afteotionB,  and  cardiac  or  pulmonary  dtseaseg  inter- 
fering with  the  circulation.  Sudden  or  transient  coldness  of  the 
extremities  is  observed  in  many  persons,  especially  those  of  a  nerrons 
temperament,  under  excitement  or  anxiety,  aa  well  as  in  shock,  col- 
lapse, anginoso  attacks,  hemorrhages,  and  the  premonitory  chilliness 
of  rising  fever.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  actual  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  palpable  to  the  observer  and  a  subjective  sen- 
sation of  coldness.     The  latter  is  a  panesthesia. 

(e)  Excessive  sweating  of  the  hands  may  be  due  to  hysteria,  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  bromidosis,  and  excessive  leucorrhcea. 

(/)  Glossy  skin,  smooth,  close  fitting  and  hairless,  is  an  evidence 
of  nutritive  disturbance  caused  by  injury  to  a  nerve,  neuritis,  or 
affections  of  the  trophic  centres. 

(ff)  A  red  or  waxy  fugitive  swelling  which  does  not  pit  upon 
pressure  is  probably  an  example  of  angioneurotic  osdema. 

(A)  A  waxy  or  dusky  blue  col- 
our of  the  fingers,  followed  per- 
haps by  areas  of  dry  gangrene, 
may  be  caused  by  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease, alcoholic  aeuritis,  leprosy, 
or  frostbite.  If  painless  whitlows 
form  (Fig.  5S),  it  will  come  nnder 
the  head  of  Morvan'a  disease, 
which  is  sometimes  neuritis,  in 
other  cases  the  neuritic  form  of 
syringomyelia. 

(i)  Clubbed  fingers,  the  finger 
ends  becoming  bulbous  and  the 
nails  much  curved  longitudinally 
and  laterally,  are  seen  in  condi- 
tions which  cause  long-continued 
congestion  of  the  peripheral  veins, 
ench  as  congenital  malformation 
or  acquired  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart  in  children.  Prolonged  dysp- 
noea, chronic  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, chronic  pulmonary  phthisis, 
old  and  extensive  pleuritic  adhe- 
sions, may  also  be  responsible  for 
this  change  in  shape,  A  similar  clubbing  is  present  in  pulmonary 
osteo-arthropathy  (Figs.  5!*  and  64),  but  with  this  there  are  in  addi- 
tion enlargements  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  of  both  arms  and  legs. 


Fio.  52.— Morvau'B  disease. 
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(_/)  Distorted  fingers,  not  merely  abnormal  positionB,  but  notable 
iiregnlar  changes  in  their  shape,  are  due  to  gout,  arthritis  deformans, 
and,  lose  frequently,  to  chronic  rhenmatism.     In  gout  the  deformity 


Km.  S*.— Skiagrapli  of  hand  in  t'ig.  63,  above. 

is  largely  due  to  deposits  of  sodium  urate  in  and  about  the  phalangeal 
and  tuetacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  and  tophi  (chalky,  uratic  masses) 
ore  frequently  seen.     In  arthritis  deformans  there  are  extensive 
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chauges  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the  phalanges  (Fig.  55), 
leading  in  part  to  absorption  of  bone,  in  part  to  the  development  of 
exostoses.  Trophic  changes  and  wasting  of  muscleB  may  be  present 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  a  close  resemblance  to  the  band  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

In  both  gout  and  arthritis  deformans  the  fingers  may  be  deflected 
toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  and  the  joints  are  anchylosed  in 
varying  degrees.  The  deformities  resulting  from  one  may  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  other  ho  that  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be 
difficult.  If  the  excrescences  found  are  easily  recognised  as  tophi, 
or  proved  to  he  such  hy  their  superficial  seat,  or  by  ulceration  or 
incision  giving  exit  to  a  chalky  material,  the  gouty  nature  of  the 
deformity  is  settled.     Otherwise  the  discrimination  is  to  be  made 


Flo,  5S,~Iliinds  ot  Bithritis  deformans.    Drawing  made  by  permissioii  of  Dr.  0.  R.  HalL 

by  the  history,  and  the  presence  of  associated  symptoms  and  joint 
changes,  or  tophi  elsewhere — e.  g.,  ear  and  great  toe. 

Heberden's  nodes,  knobhy  enlargements  of  the  proximal  ends  of 
the  terminal  phalanges  (Figs.  56  and  57),  may  also  be  due  either  to 
gout  or  arthritis  deformans.  Small  vesicles,  "  crab-eye  "  cysts,  may 
form  over  the  nodes. 

In  determining  the  existence  of  enlarged  joints  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  atrophy  or  wasting  of  the  soft  parts  may  cause  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  joints. 

(k)  A  ^flexed  finger  may  be  due  to  the  contraction  of  a  scar  re- 
sulting from  a  burn  or  a  felon,  but  if  a  dense  ridge  is  found  pass- 
ing from  the  palm  to  the  finger,  not  of  traumatic  origin,  it  is  a  case 
of  Dupuytren's  contraction  (of  the  palmar  fascia).     The  patient  is 
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usually  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  a  contracted  ten- 
don.    The  contraction  may  be  of  gouty  origin,  although  there  ib 


Fio.  66.— II«nd  eliowing  Hcb«rdi-ir«  nodes. 


Fis.  BT.—^kiotiraph  of  liuiU  in  Kit;.  ^^  aiiOTo. 

some  basis  for  conBidering  it  to  be  a  neurogenic  condition.     (See 
also  Contractures.) 
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{/)  Scleroderma. — Here  may  be  meotioQed  the  hsad  of  sclero- 
derma, in  which  the  skin  becomes  thickened  and  firmly  fused  to 
the  BubcutaneoiiB  tisBues.  The  ekin  is  glossy,  dry,  and  smooth,  and 
because  of  its  tense,  unyielding  character  the  fingers  and  hands 
become  immovable.  The  disease  (probably  a  trophic  neurosis)  may 
affect  localized  portions  of  the  body  or,  less  commonly,  be  diffused 
over  the  entire  surface. 

(m)  Handwriting. — Total  inability  to  write  may  be  due  to  apha- 
sia (q.  v.),  mental  defects,  and  lack  of  education. 

Indistinct  or  illegible  writing  may  indicate  carelessness,  gouty 
or  rheumatic  hands,  writer's  cramp,  or  the  tremor  of  old  age,  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  alcoholism,  general  paralysis,  or  coarse  cerebral 
lesions.  "  Mirror  writing,"  in  which  words  are  written  from  right  to 
left  and  reversed,  as  if  seen  in  a  mirror,  may  be  a  result  of  some  cere- 
bral lesions,  deficient  mental  development,  and  perhaps  hysteria. 

3.  Arm. — (a)  (Edema  of  one  arm  and  hand  may  be  the  result  of 
a  tumour  of  the  mediastinum  or  lung,  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  innominate  (right  arm)  or  axillary  artery,  thrombosis  of  the 
axillary  vein,  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands,  or  trichiuiasis. 

{b)  A  slow  enlargement  of  the  lower  ends  of  both  radial  bones  in 
a  weak  or  poorly  fed  child  is  probably  due  to  rachitis,  and  confirma- 
tory evidence  may  be  found  in  other  regions. 

(c)  Circumscribed  bony  swellings  of  long  duration  on  the  sub- 
cutaneous surface  of  the  ulna  are  syphilitic  nodes.  Recent,  round, 
and  superficial  indurated  swellings  in  the  same  locality,  with  a  mot- 
tled or  bruised  appearance  of  the  skin,  are  the  lesions  of  erythema 
nodosum,  which,  however,  occurs  more  commonly  over  the  tibia. 
Painless,  non-infiammatory,  circumscribed  indurations  about  the 
elbow  are  probably  gummata. 

((/)  Pain  and  tenderness  over  the  head  of  the  radivs,  with  restric- 
tion in  the  movement  of  the  joint,  is  sometimes  observed  after  over- 
use of  the  arm. 

(e)  Stiffness  and  pain  in  the  shoulder  joint,  increased  by  damp 
weather,  and  occurring  as  a  rule  in  an  elderly  person,  is  a  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  ligaments ;  but,  if  accompanied  with  an  ina- 
bility to  elevate  the  arm,  it  may  be  due  to  neuritis  of  the  circumfiex 
nerve. 

(/)  Enlargement  of  the  hnmerun,  radius,  or  ulna  of  a  chronic 
nature,  accompanied  by  constant  deep-seated  pain  which  increases  at 
night,  may  be  due  to  syphilitic  periostitis. 

(g)  If  the  humerus  becomes  acutely  swollen  or  painful  during  the 
course  of  typhoid  fever  or  scarlatina,  it  is  an  acute  periostitis  which 
may  eventuate  in  necroeis  and  abscess. 
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Poupart's  Liqahec 


Buttocks  (iDtemal  aapect) 
Lumbar  r«s1<>a 


Saphenous  Group 


4.  Foot  and  L^. — {a)  (Edema  (q.  v.)  ot  both  lower  extremitieB 
•riaing  from  general  conditions  is  described  elsewhere,  but  oedema 
of  one  leg  only  may  be  due  to  thrombosia  of  the  femoral  yein  or 
varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  Unilateral  oedema  may  accompany  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  inflammation  of  the  foot. 

(ft)  Enlarged  glands  in  the  groin  occur  in  two  main  groups— one 
along  Poupsrt's  ligament,  the  other  over  and  around  the  saphenoue 
opening.  Their  loca- 
tion and  the  areas 
drained  by  them  are 
Bhown  in  Fig.  58, 

Acute  swelling  (ad- 
enitis) results  from 
the  virus  of  chancroid, 
gonorrhcea,  and  syph- 
ilis. Enlargements 
.due  to  the  last-named 
disease  are  usually 
small,  hard,  and  pain- 
less. There  is  a  rare 
acute  adenitis  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of 
acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, which  yields 
to  the  salicylates. 

Chronic  swellings 
may  be  tuberculous, 
secondary  to  tubercu- 
lous disease  in  the  hip 
or  knee,  but  a  simple 
adenitis  due  to  inter- 
trigo, eczema,  or  vari- 
cose ulcer  may  become  tuberculous.  The  enlarged  glands  may 
be  a  part  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  in  which  case  similar  changes  will 
be  found  elsewhere.  In  tertiary  bone  or  genital  syphilis  the  in- 
guinal glands  may  undergo  gummatous  changes,  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely infrequent.  Malignant  disease  of  the  genitalia,  especially 
epithelioma  and  carcinoma,  may  secondarily  invade  these  glands, 
and  they  are  not  infrequently  affected  in  gastric  cancer.  Very  sel- 
dom they  may  enlarge  because  of  the  presence  of  parasites,  echino- 
eoceus,  cysticercus,  and  Filaria  sanguinis  hominiim.  Aside  from 
glandular  disease,  swellings  in  the  groin  may  be  due  to  femoral  aneu- 
rism, retained  testicle,  and  a  small  incarcerated  hernia,  the  latter 


Fia.  6S.— DiapTun  of  the  gland 
groupa  in  tlio  groiu,  and  cho 
regions  which  should  be  vx- 
Biuioed  for  sources  of  iofec- 
Uon  when  these  glends  are 
enlarged. 
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Bometinies  of  great  importance  as  a  possible  explanation  of  abdomi- 
nal pain  or  the  ajmptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  A  fluctuating 
swelling  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  internal  to  the  femoral  ves- 
sels, may  be  a  psoas  abscess. 

(c)  The  femoral  artery  in  elderly  emaciated  indiTiduals  may  be 
thickened  and  rigid.    Under  these  circumstaDces  it  may  pulsate  so 


Fio.  59.— Mjjiliilltic  diaciue  ol'  tho  libia,  slioBine  ttie  »«bre-like  deformity,  \a  a  boy  nin« 
yean,  old  (Holt). 

visibly  as  to  simulate  aneurism.  On  the  other  hand  pulsation  may 
be  absent  because  of  closure  of  its  lumen  by  the  arteritis  which  is 
present,  gangrene  occurring  as  a  Eec|ael. 

(d)  Chronic  painful  enlargement  of  the  tibia,  the  pain  being 
worse  at  night,  with  a  somewhat  characteristic  deformity  (Fig.  59), 
is  a  syphilific  periostitis,  late  hereditary  if  occurring  in  a  child, 
tertiary  in  the  adult. 

{e)  Redness,  heat,  and  oedema  of  thigh  or  anterior  and  inner  aa- 
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pect  of  the  leg,  occurring  with  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  course 
of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  may  be  an  acufe  periostitis  of  femur  or 
tibia,  with  sequent  suppuration  and  necrosis. 

(/)  Ourvafures  of  the  leg  bones  are  most  commonly  due  to  rsr 
chitis,  but  also  occur  in  osteitis  deformans,  mollities  ossinm,  and  cre- 
tinism. Shortening  of  one  leg  may  be  the  result  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease of  the  hip  or  an  old  infantile  paralysis. 

(g)  Nodes,  small  circumscribed  bony  growths  situated  upon  the 
tibia,  are  tertiary  syphilitic  manifestations.  Reddened  or  bruised- 
looking  patches,  having  a  nodelike  feeling  on  palpation,  are  probably 
the  manifestations  of  erythema  nodosum,  but  scurvy  and  the  various 
forms  of  purpura  should  not  be  overlooked  as  a  possible  explanation. 
Painless,  non-iufiammatory  indurations  scattered  over  the  leg  may 
be  gummata,  some  of  which  may  subsequently  ulcerate.  Multiple 
annular  ulcers,  nearer  the  knee  than  the  ankle,  are  probably  tertiary 
syphilitic  lesions. 

(A)  An  abnormal  increase  in  the  size  of  the  calves  in  a  child, 
combined  with  difficulty  in  walking  and  going  upstairs,  owing  to 
weakness  of  the  apparently  hypertrophicd  muscles,  is  noted  in  pxeudo- 
hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis. 

(t)  Atrophy  of  the  anterior  and  outer  muscles  below  the  knee  is 
a  symptom  of  the  rather  uncommon  peroneal  type  ot  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy. 

{j)  Varicose  veins  of  the  leg  may  be  significant  of  excessive  stand- 
ing, fffical  accumulation,  abdominal  tumours,  pregnancy,  or  other 
conditions  interfering  with  the  return  circulation.  The  making  of 
an  abdominal  examination  in  cases  of  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  may 
be  the  means  of  avoiding  a  mortifying  mistake. 

(t)  A  painful  oedema  and  congestion  of  the  leg  and  foot,  with  a 
knotty  condition  of  the  veins  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  in  a 
gouty  individual,  may  be  due  to  phlebitis  of  the  deep  veins  of  the  leg. 

(I)  Perfiiriiting  ulcer  of  the  foot,  occurring  with  locomotor  ataxia, 
and  rarely  with  diabetes,  presents  itself  as  a  deep,  circular  lesion,  usu- 
ally under  the  great  toe,  and  often  leads  to  necrosis  of  the  bones. 

(m)  Redness  and  swelling  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal Joint  of  the  great  toe  may  be  of  gouty  origin,  or  a  bursitis 
arising  from  shoe  pressure  upon  a  deformed  joint.  In  the  latter  ease 
the  attack  is  not  sudden,  and  there  is  no  constitutional  disturbance. 

(»)  Gangrene  o/'/Ae/'>o<,  beginning  in  the  toes,  is  most  frequently 
a  consequence  of  diabetes  or  disease  of  the  arteries  in  elderly  persons 
(dry,  senile  gangrene).  Less  often  it  is  a  result  of  the  embolism  of 
cardiac  disease  and  thrombosis  due  to  the  specific  infections,  espe- 
cially enteric   fever  and   scarlatina.     Ra3maud'8   disease,  and  very 
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rarely  exophthalmic  goitre,  may  give  riae  to  gangrene  of  the  toes  or 
localized  patchy  spots  of  necrosis.  Ergotism,  trauma,  and  frostbites 
are  other  causes  which  may  be  responsible  for  this  condition. 

(o)  Burning  pain  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  with  a  mottled,  dusky 
redness,  both  of  which  are  made  worse  by  walking  and  relieved  by 
elevating  the  limb,  constitate  erythromelalgia,  or  red  neuralgia  of  the 
feet. 

{p)  Abnormal  size,  distortion,  atrophy,  clubbing,  and  contractures 
affecting  the  feet  and  toes,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  toe  nails,  are, 
when  found,  due  in  the  main  to  the  same  causes  which  produce  simi- 
lar changes  to  the  upper  extremities — viz.,  disease  of  joints,  acromeg- 
aly, myxoedema,  pulmonary  oateo- arthropathy,  hysteria,  locomotor 
ataxia,  Friedreich's  ataxia,  anterior  poliomyelitis,  cerebral  paralysis, 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  multiple  neuritis. 

{q)  Clubfoot  and  Flat  Foot. — These  deformities  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
genital, but  may  result  from  a  previous  infantile  paralysis  (anterior 
poliomyelitis).     The  history  usually  determines  this  point,  but  it 
may  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  deformity  is  paralytic  the  limb 
is  usually  atrophied,  the  muscles  are  flaccid,  and  the  deformity  may 
be  temporarily  reduced  without  much  difficulty.     The  varieties  are: 
Pes  (or  talipes)  equinus,  in  which  there  is 
a  drawing  up  of  the  heel  so  that  the  patient 
walks  upon  the  ball  of  the  toes  or  even  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  (Fig.  60) ;  or,  as  in  a 
second  variety  with  a  nearly  normal  position 
of  the  heel,  there  is  a  sharp  dropping  of  the 
front  portion  of  the  foot.     This  may  occur  in 
pseudo- hypertrophic  paralysis.     There  is  also 
a  slight  deformity,  caused  by  contraction  of 
the  plantar  fascia  from  arrested  growth  of  the 
latter,  as  a  remote  result  of  anterior  poliomye- 
litis.    The  tarsal  arch  is  exaggerated,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ball   of  the  foot  and  the 
heel  is  lessened,  the  proximal  phalanges  are 
extended,  and  the  terminal  phalanges  flexed. 
The  deformity,  as  a  whole,  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  claw  foot. 

Pes  varus  is  an  inversion  of  the  foot,  so 
that  the  patient  walks  upon  its  outer  border 

..       „    „  (Fig.  61). 

Fio.  CO.— Pes  equinus.         v*  e         / 

Pes  valgus  is  an  eversion  of  the  foot,  so 
that  the  bones  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  and  ankle  are  abnor- 
mally prominent,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  lost.     It  is  an  exag- 
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gerated  flat  foot  (pes  planns).  The  latter  is  quite  frequently  respon- 
sible for  a  painful  condition  of  the  heel  or  sole  of  the  foot  for  which 
gout,  rhenmatism,  or  other  causes  of  painful  feet  may  have  been 
held  responsible. 

Pes  calcaneus  (usually  with  valgus),  the  foot  being  drawn  up  to 


Fio.  81.— Pes  Vttnifl.  Flo.  62.— Pea  osloanBUS. 

the  leg  by  contraction  of  the  eitensora  and  everted,  the  patient  walk- 
ing upou  the  inner  side  of  the  heel  (Fig.  63),  is  one  of  the  unusual 
deformities  resulting  from  infantile  paralysis,  and  may  exist  in  con- 
nection with  spina  bifida. 

(r)  Kernig's  Sign. — In  order  to  elicit  this  sign  (recently  studied  by 
Hkbrick)  the  thigh  must  he  placed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body,  the 
patient  lying  upon  the  side  or,  better,  upon  the  back.  The  same 
object  can  be  accomplished  by  having  him  sit  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  thighs  horizonti^l,  legs  hanging  vertically  downward.  An 
attempt  is  then  made  to  extend  the  leg,  thus  bringing  it  in  a  line 
with  the  thigh.  If  meningitis  is  present,  it  will  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  extend  the  leg  because  of  the  presence  of  a  marked  flexor 
contracture  (of  the  hamstring  muscles),  and  the  procedure  is  often 
painful.  In  delirious  patients  gentle  but  persistent  traction  must  be 
used  before  the  muscles  yield;  but,  if  a  true  Kernig's  contraction 
exists,  the  muscles  do  not  give  way  even  to  a  long-con  tinned  steady 
effort,  and  if  the  patient  is  in  the  dorsal  position  the  pelvis  may 
generally  be  lifted  from  the  hed  without  causing  the  leg  to  extend. 

It  is  necessary  to  exclude  sciatica  in  particular,  and  old  contrac- 
tures, ae  well  as  disease  of  the  knee  or  hip  joint  and  myositis.  This 
sign  is  present  in  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  cases  of  meningitis,  or 
cerebro-spinal  fever.  It  is  a  differential  symptom  of  much  value,  as 
it  is  only  exceptionally  present  in  other  diseases. 
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SECTION    XXVII 
THE  BACK 


The  back  should  be  examined  for  carvaturea  of  the  spinal  column, 
prominence  of  spinous  processes  or  scapulae,  swellings,  aud  stiffness. 
(For  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  back,  see  Index.) 

(a)  Kyphosis. — A  posterior  curvature  of  the  spine  with  the 
conyexity  directed  backward  (kyphosis)  is  seen  in  many  elderly  per- 
sons, especially  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
changes  which  constitute  an  emphysematous  chest.  A  kyphotic 
condition  of  the  spine  may  be  present  in  a  rachitic  child  or  in  old 
or  yonng  persons  who  are  weakened  by  acute  or  long-continued  ill- 
ness. These  posterior  curvatures  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
more  or  less  sharply  angled  kyphosis  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine 
and  moUities  ossium  localized  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar 
region.  In  some  patients,  children  in  particular,  there  is  a  some- 
what unusual  but  normal  prominence  of  the  7th  cervical  {vertebra 
prominens)  or  8th  and  9th  dorsal  spinous  processes. 

(S)  Scoliosis. — A  lateral,  in  reality  a  rotary-lateral,  curvature 
of  the  spine  (scoliosis),  with  prominence  of  one  scapula,  is  wit- 
nessed most  frequently  in  girls  from  8  to  15  years  of  age.  It  may 
indicate  unequal  length  of  the  lower  extremities ;  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing habitually  on  one  leg  or  carrying  weights  on  one  arm ;  muscular 
weakness  from  fever  or  aniemia ;  and  general  debility,  congenital  or 
acquired.  Its  most  common  cause  is  rachitis.  It  may  also  result 
from  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis  in  old  sciatica,  paralysis  due  to  anterior 
poliomyelitis  and  cerebral  paralysis,  and  mollities  ossinm.  It  is  not 
infrequently  encountered  as  a  result  of  the  contraction  of  one  lung 
after  a  pleurisy  or  an  empyema. 

(c)  Lordosis.— An  unnatural  curvature  of  the  spine,  with  the 
convexity  looking  forward  {lortlosu),  when  found,  is  usually  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  is  indeed  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curve  in 
this  locality.  It  may  be  due  to  the  dragging  weight  of  pregnancy, 
ascites,  and  all  large  abdominal  tumours.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy, 

{d)  Prominent  ScapulJBB.— If  both  scapnlse  are  abnormally 
projecting,  it  is  probable  that  the  patient  has  an  alar  or  pterygoid 
chest.  If  one  scapula  projects,  it  indicates  the  existence  of  lateral 
curvature  and  its  existing  causative  conditions  ;  or  paralysis  of  the 
serratus  magnas  on  that  side  (Fig.  63).     If  the  left  scapula  projectB, 
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it  is  possibly  dae  to  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  which  has 
bulged  out  the  left  interscapular  region. 

(c)  Lumbar  Bulging.— A  swelling  in  the   poBterior  lumbar 
region  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  spinal  column,  either  solid, 
fluctuating,  or  edematous, 
may  be  due  to  ma 
disease  of  the  kidni 
nephrosis  or  hydroi 
sis,   hydatids  of   tl 
ney,  peri  nephritic 
abscess,  or  an  ab- 
scess     connected 
with  caries  of  the 
spine.    In  the  lat- 
ter case   there  is 
nsually  a  coexist- 
ing   angular    ky- 
phosis. 

(/)  Stiff  Back. 
nesB  and  lack  of  n 
in  flexion,  extensio 
lateral  bending  of  th 
with  or  without  pai 

doing,  may  be  causea   oy         p,„  68.^p«»1j«s  of  >he  .er™tu«  n,«p>un 
muscular  rheumatism (Inm-  (LenzyuHky). 

bago)  or  strain  of  the  back 

muscles,  arthritis  deformans,  or  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles,  as  in 
opisthotonus. 

Chronic  stiffness  or  anchylosis  of  the  vertebral  column  without 
involvement  of  other  joints,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  the  hip  and 
shoulder,  may  be  due  to  injury,  Pott's  disease,  chronic  or  gonorrhceal 
rheumatism,  paralysis  agitans,  arthritis  deformans,  or  certain  laborious 
occupations.  Two  other  varieties  of  chronic  spondylitis  have  been 
described,  which  are  believed  by  some  authors  to  be  special  types  of 
disease,  and  dependent  on  other  causes  than  those  just  mentioned. 

The  first  is  the  so-called  spondylitis  rhizomelia  (STRtjiPELL-MAHiK). 
The  disease,  which  attacks  men  only,  at  or  beyond  middle  age,  begins 
usually  in  the  hip  joints,  which  become  anchylosed,  the  process  sub- 
sequently extending  to  the  spine  and  the  shoulder  joints,  very  rarely 
to  the  knee  joints.  The  spine  becomes  rigid,  and  there  is  kyphosis, 
usually  not  very  marked.  The  dorsal  and  gluteal  muscles  are  atro- 
phied, and  exostoses  are  found  upon  the  vertebrae  and  sacral  bones. 
There  is  but  little  pain  attending  the  process. 
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In  the  second  type  (Becbtebew-Makii!)  the  trouble  begins  in  the 
spine,  which  becomes  ancbylosed  and  kyphotic,  the  shoulders  stoop, 
the  head  is  lowered  and  carried  forward,  and  there  is  mnch  intercos- 
tal pain.  The  hip  and  shoulder  joints  are  slightly  if  at  all  affected. 
The  disease  is  often  hereditary. 

Dana,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  belieTea  that 
these  two  conditions  are  not  special  maladies,  but  that  the  first  is  a 
form  of  arthritis  deformans,  and  the  second  either  arthritis  defor- 
mans or  syphilitic  meningitis. 

{g)  S'wellmgs. — A  rounded  congenital  tumour  in  the  middle 
line,  especially  it  translucent  and  reducible,  and  associated  with  club- 
foot or  hydrocephalus,  is  a  spina  bifida.  Fluctuating  swellings,  cer- 
vical, dorsal,  lumbar,  or  sacral,  may  be  abscesses  in  connection  with 
disease  of  the  vertebne  or  sacro-iliac  joint.  A  fatty  tumour  (lipoma), 
unless  lobutated,  may  simulate  an  abscess,  and  require  aspiration  for 
a  differential  diagnosis.  An  unusual  case  seen  in  consultation  was 
that  of  a  suppurating  dermoid  cyst  anterior  to  the  sacrum.  The  pus 
worked  its  way  outward  through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen, 
causing  a  typical  sciatica,  for  which  it  was  mistaken  until  a  fluctuat- 
ing swelling  appeared  in  the  bnttock.  Two  radical  operations  re- 
sulted in  recovery.  A  red,  brawny  swelling,  usually  in  the  cervical 
region,  discharging  pus  by  one  or  more  openings,  is  a  carbuncle,  and 
when  found  requires  an  examination  of  the  urine  for  sugar. 


SECTION  xxvm 

THEORY    AND    PEACTICE    OF    PALPATION,  AUSCULTA- 
TION,   AND   PERCUSSION 

I.    PALPATION 

Palpation,  the  use  of  the  tactile  sense  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  is 
an  indispensable  means  of  obtaining  information.  The  remarkable 
extent  to  which  the  "  educated  touch  "  may  be  developed  is  exemp- 
lified in  many  physicians. 

In  the  practice  of  palpation  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  nails 
short.  The  hands  should  always  be  warmed  before  touching  the  pa- 
tient. Neglect  of  these  points  may  seriously  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  practitioner.  All  rough  or  abrupt  pressure  should  be  avoided. 
The  hand  at  first  should  be  laid  flat  upon  the  part ;  later  the  fingers 
and  their  tips  may  be  employed  to  determine  and  localize  more 
accurately  any  discoverable  abnormality.  If  palpating  deep-seated 
organs,  or  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  overlying  fat  or  fluid,  the 
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palpating  hand  may  be  usefully  re-enforced  by  pressing  upon  it  witb 
the  other,  thns  sparing  the  palpating  hand  much  muscular  exertion, 
and  leaving  unimpaired  its  power  of  tactile  appreciation. 

When  palpating,  the  points  to  be  determined  with  reference  to 
the  part  or  organ  are : 

Shape. — Rounded,  ovoid,  irregular,  nodular. 

Size. — Hazelnut,  almond,  English  walnut,  lemon,  orange,  fcetal 
faead,  etc. 

Cotuiaiettce. — Hard,  soft,  edematous,  brawny. 

Movable. — Freely,  slightly,  with  or  not  with  respiration. 

TendernesK. — Slight,  marked,  deep-seated,  superficial. 

Fluctuation. — The  undulation  of  an  inclosed  fluid  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  appreciated  by  another  finger  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inclosing  cavity. 

Fremitus. — Vibrations  originating  in  the  larynx  during  phonation, 
and  transmitted  through  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  lung  substance  to 
the  surface  of  the  chest. 

Pulsations. — Character  and  locality  noted. 

Thrill. — Vibrations  originating  in  the  heart  or  blood  vessels,  and 
transmitted  to  the  surface. 

II.    PERCUSSION 

(1)  Theory  of  Percussion. — If  any  portion  of  the  body  is 
sharply  struck  by  the  finger,  the  part  tapped  either  resounds  to  the 
impact  or  gives  out  a  dead,  non-resonant  sound,  like  that  resulting 
from  percussion  of  a  mass  of  moist  clay.  Resonance  upon  percussion 
shows  that  the  part  percussed  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  able  to  vibrate 
with  some  regularity,  whereas  a  non-resonant  (dull)  sound  is  due  to 
an  almost  entire  lack  of  such  power.  The  term  "  clear  "  is  employed 
as  a  synonym  for  "resonant,"  Resonance,  therefore,  bsB  some  of  the 
characters  of  a  musical  tone,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  series  of  uni- 
form and  regular  vibrations,  while  the  dull  sound,  not  arising  from 
regular  vibrations,  is  technically  a  noise.  The  structures  of  the  body 
which  resound  when  percussed  are  the  bones  and  the  air-containing 
organs.  Bone  tissue  ia  sufficiently  elastic  to  vibrate  when  struck. 
The  air  in  the  hollow  or  air-containing  viscera  vibrates  rhythmically 
when  percussed,  and  the  vibrations  are  increased  or  diminished  by 
the  degree  of  tension  of  the  containing  walls. 

Bone  (or  osteal)  resonance  has  a  character  of  its  own^-e.  g.,  per- 
cussion of  the  sternum  or  cranium.  As  there  are  wide  differences  in 
the  size,  complexity,  and  tension  of  the  air  cavities  in  the  organs 
containing  air  (stomach,  intestines,  lungs),  the  character  of  the  per- 
cussion sound  or  note  is  often  qnite  distinctive.    The  stomach  cavity 
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IB  large  and  simple,  and  emits  a  dramlike  (tympanitic)  sound,  while 
the  lung,  with  ite  complicated  arrangement  of  multitodinoua  air  cells 
and  tubes,  affords  a  percussion  note  (pulmonary  resonance)  the 
quality  of  which  is  easily  recognisable  by  experience.  There  is  little 
to  be  gained  by  the  recognition  of  osteal  resonance  except  to  avoid 
confusing  it  with  air  resonance.  Practically,  percussion  is  employed 
to  determine  whether  there  is  more  or  less  than  the  normal  amount 
of  air  in  an  air-containing  organ,  as,  for  instance,  in  emphysema  or 
consolidation  of  the  lung ;  or  to  delimit  the  borders  of  adjacent  air- 
less and  air-containing  viscera— e,  g.,  liver,  lung ;  or  contiguous  air- 
containing  organs— e.  g.,  lung,  stomach.  The  line  of  contact  between 
two  contiguous  airless  organs  can  not  be  located  unless  by  a  very 
Blight  change  in  the  quality  of  the  sound,  the  dull  percussion  sound 
over  one  being  continuous  with  that  over  the  other — e.  g.,  heart,  liver. 
One  also  detects,  by  lack  of  resonance,  the  poEsible  interposition  of 
fluid  or  tissue  between  the  percussed  surface  and  an  underlying  air- 
containing  organ,  aa  in  pleural  effusion  or  thickening. 

(2)  Practice  of  Percussion.— (a)  Teohnlc— The  plessor  or 
striker  may  be  a  small  hammer,  or,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  a  finger 
may  he  used.  The  blow  may  be  received  upon  the  percussed  surface 
with  nothing  interposed  to  modify  the  stroke  (direct  or  immediate 
percussion),  or  a  pleximeter  may  be  employed  (indirect  or  mediate 
percussion).  Plexi meters  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pillar  or  plate 
of  metal,  glass,  rubber,  or  celluloid. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  methods  it  is  probable  that,  as  in 
other  lines  of  work,  each  practitioner  will  by  a  process  of  selection 
evolve  a  procedure  which  fits  best  to  his  special  manner  of  work. 
Personally  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  the  best  plessor, 
and  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  the  best  pleximeter.  The 
finger  pleximeter  adapts  itself  smoothly  to  the  surface  under  exami- 
nation and,  as  an  additional  and  valuable  advantage,  is  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  resistance  of  the  underlying  structures.  Sansom's  plex- 
imeter {q.  V.)  is  to  be  excepted  as  an  important  aid  in  outlining  the 
exact  limits  of  the  entire  cardiac  dulness — i.  e.,  the  size  of  the  heart. 

The  pleximeter  finger  having  been  laid  firmly  and  smoothly  upon 
the  surface  to  be  percussed  and  adapted  to  its  inequalities,  the  stroke 
is  delivered  upon  the  middle  phalanx  of  the  finger  by  the  plessor 
finger,  its  tip  striking  vertically  upon  the  pleximeter  finger.  The 
blow  should  be  given  by  a  quick,  elastic  movement  of  the  wrist  and 
finger  joints,  the  hammer  finger  rebounding  at  once  in  order  not  to 
damp  the  vibrations  which  have  been  initiated.  It  is  sometimes  serv- 
iceable to  place  the  -1  fingers  of  the  left  hand  upon  the  surface  and 
percuss  from  one  to  the  other  with  successive  single  strokes.    A 
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change  from  duInesB  to  resonance  is  often  thoa  brought  out  with 
unusual  clearness. 

Three,  or  at  most  four,  succesBiTe  strokes  in  the  game  spot  are 
desirable,  aa  a  longer  series  is  apt,  by  fatiguing  the  ear,  to  interfere 
Trith  a  correct  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  sounds.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  long-continued  percussion  over  one  point. 

{b)  Jndglng  the  Sound. — In  estimating  the  character  of  the  per- 
cnseiou  sound  the  elements  to  be  considered  are  pitch  (high  or  low), 
duration,  volume,  and  quality.  The  sound  produced  by  percussion 
over  a  considerable  body  of  air  in  a  simple  cavity  is  low  in  pitch,  of 
decided  duration  and  volume  and,  taking  all  the  factors  into  consid- 
eration, is  said  to  possess  a  tympanitic  quality  (e.  g.,  stomach).  At 
the  other  extreme  is  the  percussion  sound  over  a  cavity  containing 
fluid,  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  pitch,  is  high,  short,  of 
little  volume,  and  is  called  ^o^  (c.  g.,  pleural  effusion).  The  percus- 
sion sound  over  the  lung  has  a  distinctive  quality,  normal  pulmonary 
resonance.  Absence  of  resonance  not  amounting  to  flatness  is  called 
dtilneits.  There  are  two  percussion  sounds  of  peculiar  quality,  the 
"  cracked-pot "  and  amphoric  or  metallic,  which  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  eiamination  of  the  lungs  {q.  v.). 

Depending  upon  the  fact  that  in  many  instances,  as  a  surface  is 
traversed,  a  percussion  sonnd  of  one  kind  merges  almost  impercepti- 
bly into  another  variety,  or  that  a  given  sound  can  not  always  be 
classed  with  absolute  deflniteness,  certain  qualifying  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  describe  degrees  of  difference,  their  number  in  actual  prac- 
tice varying  with  the  personal  acuteness  of  the  examiner.  The  fol- 
lowing list,  arranged  in  logical  order,  is  believed  to  comprise  as  many 
grades  as  are  desirable.  Tympanitic  resonance  possesses  the  lowest 
pitch  and  greatest  volume,  flatness  the  highest  pitch  and  least  vol- 
ume.    The  physicianinquires: 

First :  Is  this  sound  resonant  or  dull  ? 

Tympanitic  ? 

Almost  tympanitic  ? 

Dull  tympanitic  ? 

(Cracked-pot  resonance?) 

(Amphoric  resonance  ?) 

Hyperresonant  ? 
1 
Second:  Is  it — Norma!  resonance ? 
T 

Diminished  or  impaired  resonance  ? 

Slight  dulness? 

Marked  dulness  ? 

Flatness? 
Third:  Is  it  normal  for  the  area  where  it  is  found  ? 
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(c)  Hoffllng  of  the  Sounds. — The  greater  the  thickness  of  the 
tissue  (muBCular,  adipose,  or  other)  which  overlies  an  air-containing 
organ,  the  greater  is  the  damping  or  muffling  of  the  ribrations  ex- 
cited by  percussion.  The  resulting  sound  is,  therefore,  more  or  less 
dull.  An  allowance,  to  be  learned  by  practice,  must  be  made  for 
this  fact  when  examining  an  obese  person  or  one  with  edematous 
thoracic  walls,  or  a  deep-seated  organ.  The  employment  of  an  nn- 
UBually  strong  percussion  stroke  will  largely  obviate  this  difficulty. 

(d)  Strength  of  Stroke. — The  refinements  of  percussion  are  lost 
if  a  powerful  tbttmping  stroke  is  uniformly  employed.  Such  a  stroke 
will  easily  demonstrate  the  flatness  of  a  chest  full  of  fluid,  but  is 
entirely  unsuitable  for  such  work  as  accurately  outlining  the  heart 
or  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver.  The  strength  of  the  percussion  stroke 
should,  therefore,  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  considerations 
about  to  be  stated. 

A  gentle  stroke  throws  the  underlying  tissues  into  vibration  to  a 
certain  depth,  while  by  a  more  powerful  blow  vibrations  are  returned 
from  structures  situated  still  farther  below  the  surface.  The  diagram 
(Fig.  64)  will  aid  in  elucidation.  The  small  triangles  represent  the 
depth  reached  by  gentle,  the  large  triangles  by  strong,  percussion 
strokes.  In  passing  from  A  to  B,  from  air-containing  Inng  over 
solid  liver  to  air-containing  intestine,  it  is  desired  to  determine,  jfr^/, 
the  upper  border  of  the  liver ;  second,  the  lower  border  of  the  lung ; 
third,  the  lower  border  of  the  liver,  these  organs  being  so  shaped 
and  situated  as  to  overlap  or  underlie  one  another.  Beginning  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  chest,  one  passes  downward,  percussing 
smartly,  until  the  normal  pulmonary  resonance  becomes  diminished, 
because  the  stroke  has  been  sufficiently  strong  to  develop  the  dulling 
effect  of  the  solid  liver,  although  covered  by  the  lung  as  at  1.  If  the 
stroke  had  been  gentle,  as  at  2,  nothing  would  have  been  elicited  ex- 
cept the  resonance  of  the  lung  tissue.  As  the  next  point  is  to  deter- 
mine the  lower  edge  of  the  gradually  thinning  lappet  of  lung,  the 
percussion  stroke  should  be  gentle  in  order  to  bring  out  lung  reso- 
nance only,  until  it  terminates  abruptly  in  the  unmistakable  dnlness 
of  the  uncovered  liver  (strokes  2  and  3).  Finally,  gentle  percussion 
defines  the  lower  thin  edge  of  the  liver  (strokes  5  and  6),  a  forcible 
stroke  as  at  4  developing  too  soon  the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the 
intestines,  and  defeating  the  object  in  view.  Therefore,  to  formu- 
late the  conclusions : 

(1)  TJse  forcible  perfusion  when  the  organ,  tumour,  consolidation, 
or  fluid  is  deep-seated,  or  the  covering  walls  are  thick  (see  (c)  preced- 
ing)- 

(2)  Use  gentle  percussion  when  the  edges  of  the  organ  are  thin, 
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and  the  organ  superficial,  especially  when  it  is  desired  to  define  its 
limits. 

(e)  Anseultatoiy  Peronssion. — If,  instead  of  listening  to  the  per- 
cussion soonds  as  transmitted  through  the  air,  the  stethoscope  is  em- 


-  STRONG  = 

reeoiuuice  impaired  by 
liver  dutnea 


3.  QENTLE  =  Uvrr  dubWH 


■*■  STRONG  =  tympMitie 
S.  QENTLE  =  liter  dnbieag 
t.  QENTLE  =  CfmpBnitio 


Fio.  M. — DiajfTun  showing  the  raiienoU  and  utility  of  varying  the  force  of  the  perousnioD 
Btroke.  A  BtroDg  Btroho  as  at  1  duvclopti  deep  dulnuw  anil  locates  llie  upper  bonier  of 
the  liver,  while  a  gentle  stroke  in  the  same  spot  gives  only  pulmoOHry  resonance.  A 
gentle  stroke  at  3  givea  pulmonary  resonance  and  tlio  next  gentle  slrokc,  3,  gives  liver 
dulneas,  thus  locating  the  lower  edge  of  the  lung,  while  ■  powerful  stroke  at  2  will 
give  mainly  liver  dulness.  tientic  stroke  5  is  slightly  dull,  and  gentle  stroke  6  is 
nnmislakably  tympanitic,  thus  marking  the  boundary  line  bttween  thin  edge  of  liver 
and  air-containing  intestine,  while  strong  stroke  1  elicits  tympaniUc  resonance. 

ployed  to  convey  the  vibrationa  direct  to  the  ear,  it  constitutes  aus- 
coltatory  percussion.  It  is  a  sufficiently  usefnl  method  to  deserve  a 
much  wider  use  than  it  has  yet  attained.  Its  particular  application 
is  to  determine  the  outlines  of  either  solid  or  air-containing  organs. 
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In  pructice  the  technic  consistB  in  placing  the  chest  end  of  the 
binaural  stethoscope  upon  the  surface  overlying  the  organ  which  is 
to  be  delimited,  requesting  the  patient  or  an  asaiatattt  to  hold  it  in 
place.  Using  the  fingers  in  the  usual  manner,  percussion  is  then 
begun  at  some  distance  out- 
side of  the  presumable  limits 
of  the  organ  and  carried  to- 
ward the  stethoscope.  When 
the  outer  border  of  the   or-  ^ 

gan   is    attained    there   is    a         V'^g 
noticeable  increase  in  inton-         ^^ 
sity,  an  elevation  in  the  pitch,        ^~^ 
and  perhaps  a  slight   altera- 
tion in  the  quality  of 
the  sound  (Fig   65).    f  JS.J'^S  " 
In  percussing  the  tho- 
rax a  certain  amount  of  prac- 
tice is  required  in   order  to 
discriminate  between  the  su- 
perficial vibrations  of  its  bony 
framework    and    the   deeper 
tone  emanating  from  the  sub- 
jacent   organs    and    tissues. 
Similar  percussion  lines   are 
carried  radially  from  various 

points  encircling  the  organ  to  the  stethoscope  as  a  centre.     If  the 
exact  spot  on  each  line  at  which  the  alteration  in  the  sound  occurs 
is    marked,    and    these 
marks         subsequently 
joined  by  a  continuous 
line,  an   outline  of  the 
organ  will  have  been  ob- 
tained (Fig.  66).     The 
usual  rules  for  regulat- 
ing the  strength  of  the 
percussion  stroke  should 
be  followed.    Directions 
for  the  employment  of 
this  method  in  examina- 
tions of   special   organs 
» along  which  aiiaoui-  are  given  elsewhere  (e.g., 
'^nJ'^ror'^^n."  Ti7oen7n.T'^^e'«p^^n«7ho   Index  —  Stomach,   per- 
chtBt  piei-e  of  the  etethoscopa.  CUSsion  of). 


Fie.  65. — Diagram  showioft  the  tlieor; 
Islory   percuBsiOQ.      Tho  organ  o 
ia  placed  may  be  i 


the  Btothoacop 


f  lo.  *6. — Diniiram  showing  the  1 
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PERCUSSION— AUSCULTATION  2ft3 

The  xtBB  of  the  phoneudoBcope  in  auBcaltatory  percussion  has 
proved  disappoiDtiDg,  aa  it  gives  no  better  results  for  this  purpose 
than  the  ordinary  stethoscope,  and  its  employment  in  connection 
with  stroking  instead  of  percussion  has  proved  futile.  Since  this 
opinion  was  formed  it  has  been  confirmed  in  published  papers  by 
Stengel,  Grote,  and  others. 

(/)  Sense  of  Eesistanoe. — An  experienced  plerimeter  finger  will 
detect  differences  in  the  degree  of  resistance  felt  while  percussing. 
This  sense  of  resistance  is  greater  over  fluid  in  the  pleura  or  a  fibroid 
lang  than  over  hepatized  Inng  tissue. 

ig)  Palpatory  and  Direct  PerensBion.— Like  aQscnltatory  percus- 
aion,  these  methods  deserve  a  more  extended  use. 

To  perform  palpatort/  percussion,  the  pleximeter  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  laid  firmly  upon  the  surface  and  struck  gently  with  three 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  which  are  only  partly  fiexed  and  held  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  pulps  of  the  fingers,  rather  than  their 
extreme  ends,  touch  the  pleximeter  finger.  The  distance  through 
which  the  percussing  fingers  move  should  not  exceed  one  inch,  and 
it  is  essential  that  they  remain  upon  the  pleximeter  finger  for  a  few 
seconds  before  the  stroke  is  repeated.  The  combination  of  pressure 
and  percussion — i.  e.,  a  palpating  stroke  -  is  the  essence  of  the  method 

Direct  percussion  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
the  palpating  blow  is  delivered  upon  the  surface  to  be  examined 
without  the  intervention  of  the  pleximeter  finger. 

It  is  evident  that  these  methods  involve  both  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  the  tactile  sense,  and  that  the  sound  produced  is  not  of  much 
intensity.  Consequently  one  must  listen  very  heedfully,  with  the 
ear  close  to  the  surface  examined.  By  utilizing  the  blended  impres- 
sions derived  from  touch  and  hearing,  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to 
confirm,  extend,  or  make  more  accurate  the  results  of  ordinary  per- 
cussion. Palpatory  percussion  is  especially  useful  in  connection  with 
pleural  and  pulmonary  disease  and  in  determining  the  outlines  of  the 
liver  and  spleen.  Because  of  its  gentleness  it  may  be  employed  over 
a  tender  or  infiamed  organ — e.  g.,  in  appendicitis— or  over  the  lung  in 
cases  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

III.   AUSCULTATION 

The  restricted  technical  meaning  of  the  term  relates  to  sounds 
which  may  be  perceived  by  direct  application  of  the  ear  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  or  the  use  of  an  instrument  of  transmission.  Such 
sounds  are  those  produced  in  health  and  disease  by  the  action  of 
the  respiratory,  circulatory,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  digestive 
apparatuses. 
21 
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Technio  of  Ausonltatlon. — (1)  The  Fatieot— If  practicable, 
the  patient  should  aseume  a  comfortable  and  eymmetrical  posture,  m 
a  twisted  or  conetrained  attitude,  either  sitLiug  or  lyiug,  will  inter- 
fere with  the  respiratory  moTements  and  to  some  degree  with  the 
action  of  the  heart.  The  surface  to  be  auscultated  should  be  bared, 
unless  the  ear  is  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  chest,  in  which  case  a 
.  handkerchief  or  thin,  soft  towel  should  be  laid  smoothly  over  the 
part.  It  is  absurd  to  apply  the  stethoscope  to  a  covered  surface,  and 
in  the  case  of  women  patients  a  false  sense  of  modesty  may  lead  to  a 
defective  diagnosis.  Women  of  the  best  social  training  exhibit  the 
least  false  shame  with  reference  to  this  point. 

As  a  physical  examination  involves  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
and  physical  fatigue  to  the  patient,  an  excess  of  diagnostic  zeal 
should  be  avoided  in  the  very  ill,  after  one  thorough  investigstien 
has  afforded  satisfactory  results. 

{%)  The  Methods. — Auscultation  may  be  direct  (immediate),  the 
ear  being  applied  directly  to  the  surface ;  or  indirect  (mediate),  by 
the  use  of  a  stethoscope. 

Auscultation  without  an  instmment  is  useful  in  emergencies,  and 
in  getting  a  general  idea  of  the  sounds  which  are  present.  Some 
accomplished  auscultators  claim,  moreover,  that  by  it  one  may  hear 
certain  rAles  and  cardiac  murmurs  more  readily,  and  perceive  an 
aneurismal  bruit  and  thrill  with  greater  distinctness,  than  with  the 
stethoscope ;  and,  furthermore,  that  it  is  easier  by  this  method  to 
determine  the  relative  nearness  or  superficiality  of  friction  sounds 
and  rAles.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  direct  method 
compares  unfavourably  with  the  stethoscopic  examination  in  accuracy 
of  localization,  refinement  of  discrimination,  and  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary personal  contact.  The  practical  lesson  from  these  differing 
opinions  is  that  one  should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  both  methods  m 
order  to  avail  one's  self  of  either  in  a  doubtful  ease. 

In  the  United  States  the  double  (binaural)  hollow  stethoscope 
with  flexible  tubes  is  almost  universally  employed.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  examiner  should  become  accustomed  to  some  one 
of  the  many  patterns  of  the  instrument,  as  better  work  is  possible 
with  a  familiar  and  well-used  tool.  In  choosing  a  stethoscope  much 
care  should  be  exercised,  and  a  selection  should  be  made  by  com- 
parison between  several  kinds  with  reference  to  the  following  points: 

Firat. — Its  capacity  for  transmitting  sonuds.  This  is  best  done 
by  laying  a  watch  upon  the  thigh  and  placing  the  metacarpal  portion 
of  both  hands,  one  over  the  other,  palms  down,  upon  the  watch,  and 
applying  the  chest  piece  of  the  instrument  to  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  upper  hand.     It  is  usually  easy  to  decide  by  listening  to  the 
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ticking  of  the  watch  which  inBtrament  conducts  aonnd  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Second. — The  ear  pieces  mast  fit  comfortably  in  the  external 
mestas,  and  almost  entirely  esclnde  extraneous  sounds. 

Third. — Durability,  simplicity,  and  convenience  in  carrying 
ehould  be  considered. 

Fourth. — The  chest  piece  for  ordinary  use  should  not  exceed  IJ 
inch  in  diameter.  A  larger  rigid  piece  and  one  of  soft  rubber,  the 
latter  for  use  in  much  emaciated  patients,  should  be  added. 

In  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  surface  its  mouth  should  be 
held  easily  between  the  thnmb  and  forefinger,  and  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  advantageously  steadied  by  resting  the  little  finger  of  the 
same  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  mouth  of  the  instru- 
ment should  be  in  firm  contact  at  all  points  of  its  circumference  in 
order  to  isolate  the  columns  of  air  in  the  tubes,  and  to  shut  off  out- 
side noises.  If  the  ribs  are  prominent  and  close  contact  can  not  be 
obtained,  the  akin  may  he  gathered  in  a  small  mass  by  the  fingers  of 
the  other  band,  thus  furnishing  a  sufficient  amount  of  tissue  to 
secure  the  desired  apposition,  or  the  soft-rubber  chest  piece  may  be 
Dsed.  In  some  cases  the  skin  is  so  harsh  and  dry  that  confusing 
friction  sounds  occur  with  the  respiratory  or  other  movements  of 
the  surface  examined.  This  may  be  readily  obviated  by  wetting  or, 
better,  oiling  the  skin. 

The  phonendoscope,  in  personal  use,  has  proved  to  have  no  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  stethoscope  in  auscultation  of  the  lungs,  but 
it  has  certain  points  of  usefulness  in  auscultation  of  the  heart  and 
vessels.  By  its  power  of  intensifying  sound  one  is  able  to  detect 
very  faint  murmurs  or  bruits,  slight  clicking  or  harshness  of  the 
valve  sounds,  and  the  quality  of  an  extremely  weak  first  sound  with 
greater  Facility  than  by  the  ordinary  means.  One  practical  advan- 
tage in  the  hurry  of  office  work  is  the  rapid  determination  of  the 
presence  of  coarse  cardiac  murmurs  and  venous  humming  without 
removing  the  clothing,  as  such  sounds,  even  if  of  moderate  intensity, 
are  readily  heard  with  this  instrument  through  several  thicknesses 
of  fabric. 

The  differential  stethoscope,  an  instrument  with  two  chest  pieces 
and  separate  flexible  tnbee,  one  leading  to  the  right,  the  other  to 
the  left  ear,  is  very  useful  in  comparing  the  time  relations  of  two 
Bonnds  heard  at  different  portions  of  the  chest.  By  placing  the  two 
chest  pieces,  one  over  each  of  the  separate  localities,  the  sounds  from 
each  area  are  heard  simultaneously,  and  it  is  possible  to  determine 
very  accurately  which  precedes  the  other,  or  to  detect  differences  in 
their  quality — e.  g.,  two  systolic  murmurs  at  different  orifices. 
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In  view  of  the  difficnlty  often  experienced  in  atiacultating  the 
lunga  poBleriorly  in  thoae  who  are  too  ill  to  sit  np  or  even  to  undergo 
the  fatigue  incident  to  being  rolled  over  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
a  stethoBcopic  chest  piece  has  been  devised  (Smith)  which  can  be 
slipped  nuder  the  back  without  disturbing  the  patient.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  flattened  disk  with  the  tubes  passing  off  from  a  point  on  its 
circumference. 


SECTION  XXIX 
THE   CHEST   (THORAX) 

Included  here  are  certain  points  observed  by  inspection,  partly 
also  by  palpation  and  mensuration,  of  the  thorax.  The  importance 
of  inspection  and  palpation  of  the  thoras  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  examiner  proceeds  at 
once  to  auscultation  and  percussion  of  the  chest,  thereby  neglecting 
to  obtain  valuable  diagnostic  evidence. 

Uethod  of  Inspection. — The  thorax  should  be  bared,  and  the 
patient  placed  in  a  symmetrical  and  comfortable  postnre,  whether 
sitting,  standing,  or  lying.  The  light  should,  as  a  rule,  fall  directly 
on  the  surface  which  is  to  be  examined.  Altering  the  direction 
from  which  the  light  comes,  either  by  moving  the  patient  or  the 
source  of  the  illumination,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  fall  obliquely  across 
the  examined  surface,  is,  by  casting  shadows,  of  much  use  in  detect- 
ing slight  pulsations  or  ubnormalities  of  shape  and  movement.  In 
inspecting  the  thorax  the  examiner  should  view  its  anterior,  lateral, 
and  posterior  aspects.  Finally,  he  should  never  omit  to  look  down 
upon  it  from  above  and  behind  the  patient.  This  view  point  gives 
practically  the  outline  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the  chest,  and  is 
very  useful  in  determining  the  amount  and  any  inequality  of  expan- 
aion ;  or  the  presence  of  lateral  curvature,  projection  of  one  or  both 
scapulse,  or  differences  in  the  size  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  chest. 

The  Normal  Thorax. — Absolute  bilateral  symmetry  is  ex- 
tremely seldom  found.  In  moat  cases  there  is  a  slight  right  lateral 
curvature,  and  the  right  side  of  the  chest  is  usually  a  little  the  more 
capacious.  A  recognition  of  the  normal  shape  of  the  chest  depends 
upon  the  familiarity  gained  by  clinical  experience. 

The  bony  cage  of  the  thorax  divested  of  the  shoulder  girdle  is 
conical  in  shape,  the  smaller  end  upward,  but  in  its  clinical  state, 
especially  in  muscular  persons,  the  circumference  at  the  level  of  the 
axilla  is  greater  than  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  because  of  the 
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presence  of  the  structures  meutioaed.  In  the  adult  a  horizontal 
section  of  the  chest  shows  its  transverse  diameter  to  be  greater  than 
the  antero-posterior,  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  7-5  (E.  H.  Otis).  In 
children  it  is  more  nearly  circular. 

In  the  normal  thorax,  in  addition  to  its  nearly  symmetrical  con- 
tour, it  may  be  noted — 

(1)  That  the  clavicles  may  or  may  not  be  somewhat  prominent, 
especially  the  right. 

(3)  That  there  may  be  slight  depressions  above  and  below  the 
clavicles.  The  depression  between  the  deltoid  and  greater  pectoral 
muscles  below  the  clavicle  is  Uohrenheim's  fossa. 

(3)  That  there  is  a  depression  just  above  thp  upper  end  of  the 
stemmn — the  epistemal  notch — between  the  inner  ends  of  the  clavi- 
cles. 

(4)  That  the  line  of  junction  between  the  first  piece  of  the  ster- 
nnm  (manubrium)  and  the  second  (gladiolus)  forms  a  projection — 
the  angle  of  Louis  (angulus  Lndovici),  which  may  frequently  be  seen 
and  almost  invariably  felt.  It  constitutes  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
second  rib,  the  cartilage  of  this  rib  articulating  at  the  line  of  junc- 
tion. 

(5)  That  the  true  ribs  are  so  shaped  and  attached  to  the  sternum 
that  the  upper  ribs  run  horizontally  outward,  the  others  passing 
downward  and  outward  with  increasing  obliquity  until  the  subcostal 
or  epigastric  angle  formed  by  the  divergence  of  the  costal  margins 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  is  usually  70°  or  80°.  The  ribs, 
except  in  thin  or  ill-developed  individuals,  are  only  visible  laterally 
and  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thorax. 

(6)  That  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  there  is  the  infrasternal 
depression  (scrobiculus  cordis,  pit  of  the  stomach). 

Tboracometry. — Measurement  of  the  chest  is  done  with  refer- 
ence to  its  circumference,  semi-circumference,  and  main  diameters, 
by  means  of  the  tape  measure  and  the  calipers. 

(1)  The  circumference  of  the  chest  is  usually  measured  at  the 
line  of  the  nipples,  taking  care  that  the  tape  passes  around  in  a 
horizontal  line.  The  average  circumference  in  men  is  34.3  inches 
(Ons,  Hitchcock)  ;  in  women,  29.5  inches  (Misa  Wood,  Mary  Cotton).  An 
important  use  of  the  tape  line  is  as  a  stethomcter  to  determine  the 
extent  of  respiratory  expansion — the  difference  in  the  girth  of  the 
chest  at  the  end  of  forced  expiration  and  forced  inspiration  respec- 
tively. Special  stethometers  with  graduated  dials  are  unnecessary. 
Expansion  varies  normally  from  1^  to  5  inches.  The  significance  of 
variations  in  amount  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  lungs  {q.  v.). 
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(2)  The  semi-circumference  of  tlie  chest  may  be  determined  bj 
making  a  vertical  mark  in  the  median  line  of  the  sternum,  and  an- 
other en  the  BpinouB  process  of  the  vertebne  at  the  level  of  the  nip- 
ples. This  may  be  done  with  a  dermatographic  pencil  or  a  stick  of 
dark  grease  paint  (removed  by  wiping  with  a  vaselined  rag).  The 
tape  is  paesed  from  one  mark  to  another,  first  around  the  right  half, 
then  around  the  left  half  of  the  cheat.  In  right-handed  persons  the 
right  aide  of  the  chest  frequently  exceeds  the  left  in  circumference 
by  half  an  inch. 

To  measure  the  expansion  of  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  chest 
separately,  it  is  convenient  to  have  two  tapes  joined  so  that  the  be- 
ginning of  each  is,  in  the  middle  of  their  combined  length.  The 
line  of  junction  is  placed  over  the  median  line  of  the  spine  at  the 
proper  level  and  steadied  by  the  examiner's  finger,  while  the  tapes 
are  brought  around  to  the  front  and  held  by  the  patient  with  proper 
directions  as  to  tension.  The  expansion  of  each  aide  during  inspire- 
tion  can  be  then  readily  noted.  It  also  serves  to  measure  simultane- 
onsty  the  semi-circumferences  of  the  chest. 

(3)  The  diameters  of  the  chest  are  measured  at  the  level  of  the 
nipples  by  means  of  compass  calipers  with  curved  arms  or  by  slide 
calipers,  the  use  of  which  does  not  require  special  directions.  The 
average  depth  of  the  chest — the  antero-posterior  diameter — ie  7.5 
inches  in  men  (Otib),  6.9  inches  in  women  (Misa  Wood).  The  average 
breadth  of  the  chest — the  transverse  diameter — in  men  is  9.9  inches. 

Oyrtometry. — The  determination  of  the  shape  of  the  chest 
consists  practically  in  obtaining  an  outline  of  its  transverse  section 
at  any  desired  level,  nsaally  that  of  the  nipples. 

Several  varieties  of  cyrtometera  have  been  devised  to  attain  this 
end.  Some,  as  with  those  of  Demcny,  of  Paris,  and  Evans,  of  Brook- 
lyn, are  very  accurate,  bnt  too  elaborate  and  expensive  for  ordinary 
use.  A  practicable  instrument  consists  of  a  compass  with  short  arms 
to  which  are  attached  narrow  strips  of  lead  easily  bent  and  yet  able 
to  retain  their  shape  under  ordinary  circumstances.  An  indicator 
and  set  screw  enables  the  arms  to  be  fixed  at  any  angle,  opened,  and 
set  again  at  the  same  point.  The  arms  are  set  to  lie  on  either  side 
of  the  spine  and  the  metal  strips  brought  forward  from  either  side 
and  moulded  to  the  chest  until  the  ends  meet  or  cross  over  the 
sternum.  The  compass  arms  are  then  loosened,  opened,  the  inetm- 
ment  removed  and  closed  again  to  the  same  angle.  It  is  then  laid 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  spinal  and  sternal  points  marked  and  an  oat> 
line  of  the  inner  borders  of  the  strips  made  with  a  soft  peuciL  For 
clinical  purposes  two  bands  of  lead  connected  by  rubber  tubing  will 
amply  suffice.     In  many  cases  the  size  and  shape  of  the  chest  may 
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be  ascertained  after  safficieut  experience  by  inspection  alone,  but 
for  accuracy,  for  parpoees  of  record,  and  in  order  to  detect  Blight 
differences  the  instrumental  methods  may  be  carried  out. 

Bilateral  Deformities  of  the  Thorax. — Some  of  these  are 
of  no  significance,  others  resnlt  from  past  diseaee,  and  some  may 
constitute  evidence  of  existing  pathological  states.  These  deformi- 
ties, both  general  and  local,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Flat  Cheet.— The  name  is  sufficiently  descriptiTe.  The 
costal  cartilages  are  straight,  lacking  their  normal  forward  con- 
vexity, and  in  consequence  the  sntero-poaterior  diameter  of  the 
chest  is  lessened.  This  shape  of  chest  is  sometimes  normal,  but 
may  indicate  a  predisposition  to  phthisis.  If  very  well  marked,  the 
cheat  being  sunken  in  on  both  sides,  it  is  an  indication  of  existing 
phthisis. 

(2)  The  Pterygoid  or  Alar  Chest.— A  long  neck,  prominent  lar- 
ynx, sloping  shoulders,  scapolte  projecting  like  wings  (hence  the 
name),  great  obliquity  of  the  ribs,  which  dip  sharply  downward  from 
the  sternum  and  then  bend  sharply  upward  and  backward  to  the 
spine,  thus  making  a  very  acute  subcostal  (epigastric)  angle,  wide 
intercostal  spaces,  and  a  thorax,  as  a  whole,  vertically  long  and  nar- 
row, constitutes  the  chest  variously  termed  phthisical,  phthisinoid, 
or  paralytic.  It  is  often  also  a  flat  chest.  It  indicates  a  tendency  to 
polmonary  phthisis,  and  if  well  marked  is  evidence  of  the  actnal 
presence  of  the  disease.  Ex- 
treme emaciation  of  the  cheat, 
without  s  real  change  of 
shape,  such  as  may  be  found 
after  a  long  fever,  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  this  form  of 
chest. 

(3)  The  EmphfBematoiiB 
Chest. — If  the  antero-poste- 
rior  diameter  of  the  chest  is 
increased,  if  it  appears  broad 

and  short,  if  the  Stemam  is  F,o.  97.— Cyrtometer  curve  of  an  omphjMUifltouB 
arched,  if  the  ribs  are  thick  chentmamale.iieeilMveiitj'-four.   DoctedlinB 

and rmx  homontallj outward         •'"•  •'"?!" ■"''"""  """ "tj' ""  ?" 

,  ,  ,,  ,      "^     ,  ,  '  and  left  sidea  or  the  thorax.     Kedrawn  irom 

msKiDg  the  subcostal  angle        evuib. 
unusually  wide,  and  the  an- 

gulns  L.  is  notably  prominent,  it  is  almost  certain  evidence  of  hyper- 
trophic pulmonary  emphysema  (q.  v.).  The  enlargement  of  the  Innga 
in  this  disease  causes  a  general  expansion  of  the  chest  (Fig.  67),  so 
that  it  presents  a  permanent  inspiratory  position.    In  many  instances 
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the  middle  portion  of  the  thorax  bulges  outward,  giving  rise  to  the 
"  barrel-shaped  "  chest.  Like  phthisis  and  the  phthisical  chest,  em- 
physema, particularly  the  atrophic  form,  may  exist  without  causing 
a  characteristic  chest  shape.  It  should  be  remembered  that  kyphosis 
may  simnlate  an  emphysematous  chest. 

(4)  The  Rachitic  Chest. — In  this  deformity  the  ribs  immediately 
external  to  the  atemum  are  bent  upward  during  early  life,  because 
of  their  softness,  the  lessening  of  the  intrathoracic  pressure  during 


Fio.  68.— A 


B 

cction  of  ■  rachitic  cheat,  child  two  years  old.  nhovin);  literal 
KtJon  of  chest  of  health;  child  of  the  wnie  age  (Halt). 

inspiration  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  change  of  shape  without 
an  existing  impediment  to  respiration.  The  ends  of  the  ribs  are  also 
enlarged  and  beaded,  the  "rachitic  rosary."  The  result  of  these 
changes  is  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  vertical  depression  on  either 
side  of  the  sternum  (Fig.  68). 

Very  often  with  this  coexist  (6)  and  (7),  to  be  described. 

(5)  The  Pigeon  or  Keel  Breast. — In  this  form  the  chest  appears  to 
be  compressed  laterally  and  the  Bteruum  pressed  sharply  forward, 
especially  its  lower  port;ion,  thus  increasing  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  and  making  tbe  cross  section  of  the  chest  distinctly  trian- 
gular, apex  forward.  It  is  the  result  of  rickets  plus  respiratory 
obstruction  (even  if  slight)  from  nasal  catarrh,  adenoids,  enlarged 
faucial  tonsils,  and  sometimes  prolonged  pertnasis. 

(6)  HarriBOs's  Sulons.— This  is  a  zonal  constriction  beginning  at 
the  sterno-xiphoid  junction,  extending  outward  and  somewhat  down- 
ward to  the  axillary  line.  It  corresponds  to  the  line  of  attachment 
of  tbe  diaphragm,  and,  as  the  ribs  form  the  fixed  point  for  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  if  they  are  softened  by  rachitis  they  are  bent 
inward  along  this  line.  The  causes  are  the  same  as  for  pigeon 
breast  (5),  and  the  latter  almost  always  presents  Harrison's  sulcus. 
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A  flaring  ontward  of  the  entire  costal  margio  on  both  aides,  caua- 
iag  the  lower  opening  of  the  thorax  to  be  expanded,  is  not  abnormal 
in  some  indiTiduals,  but  may  occnr  acntely,  especially  in  children, 
from  the  upward  and  outward  pressure  of  great  tympanites;  or 
Blowly  from  ascites  and  large  abdominal  tumours. 

(7)  Fnmiel  Chest. — This  is  a  more  or  less  deep  depression  or 
foveatioa  of  the  lower  sternum  (improperly  termed  funnel  breast), 
which  may  extend  upward  as  high  as  the  third  rib.  It  is  usually 
congenital  and  of  no  importance,  but  if  marked  may  interfere  with 
respiration.  It  may  be  simply  a  stigma  of  degeneration.  A  similar 
depression  of  the  ensiform  appendix  and  lower  end  of  the  sternum 
may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  tools,  especially  in  cobblers. 

Unilateral  aiid  Local  Thoracic  DeformitieB.— (1)  I'ni- 
lateral  enlargement  or  bulging  of  the  thoras,  as  determined  by  inspec- 
tion or  measurement,  is  caused  by  gas  or  fluid  in  one  pleural  cavity, 
as  in  pyotborax,  bramothorax,  pneumothorax,  and  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion. The  increased  size  may  be  due  to  compensatory  emphysema 
caused  by  disease  of  the  opposite  lung — e.  g.,  fibroid  changes.  In  this 
case  the  diseased  side  is  smaller  and  the  opposite  side  larger  than  nor- 
mal, thus  making  the  disparity  more  noticeable.  A  tumour  of  the 
long  or  pleura  may  also  be  considered  as  a  possible  cause  of  one- 
sided enlargement.  Bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  always 
present  in  enlargement  of  the  chest,  but  may  exist  alone  as  evidence 
of  the  same  conditions. 

(3)  Local  prominences  may  be  found  in  various  portions  of  the 
thorax.  Pnecordial  bulging  is  usually  signiflcaut  of  an  enlarged 
heart,  large  pericardial  effusion,  pneumopericardium,  or  a  mediastinal 
tumour  or  aneurism  pushing  the  heart  bodily  forward.  As  the 
existence  and  extent  of  this  bulging  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
plasticity  of  the  chest  wall,  it  is  most  marked  in  children  and  young 
adults.  While  it  occurs,  as  a  rule,  gradually,  there  may  be  an  acute 
bulging  in  young  subjects  from  a  rapid  and  large  pericardial  effu- 
sion. Bulging  of  the  right  hypochondrium  may  signify  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  hepatic  abscess  or  hydatids,  subphrenic  abscess,  or  effusion 
into  the  right  pleura.  It  may  be  present  as  part  of  a  marked  dis- 
tention of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  resulting  from  tumours  on 
the  same  side  of  the  median  line — e.  g.,  sarcoma  of  the  kidney. 

Other  causes  of  localized  swellings  or  prominences  of  the  chest 
are: 

Aneurisms  {q.  v.) ;  knuckling  or  irregular  formation  of  one  or 
more  ribs  or  costal  cartilages,  of  congenital  or  infantile  origin,  which 
by  a  careless  examiner  may  be  mistakenly  referred  to  aneurism  or 
cardiac  disease ;  localized  emphysema,  or  encysted  fluid  in  the  pleura, 
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Fio.  «B.— Cyrtometcr  carve  of  the  thorei  <a[  the 
level  of  the  4th  rib)  in  tubercular  inflltmtion 
of  the  apper  and  middle  loben  of  the  right 
lung.  The  dotted  line  shava  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  tbe  right  aod  left  aides  of  the  thorax. 
Kedrswn  from  Etuis. 


which,  however,  is  apt  to  cauae  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces 
over  a  limited  space  rather  than  a  distinct  prominence ;  general 
emphysema,  which  may  give  rise  to  prominence  of  the  supraclavicular 
spaces ;  collections  of  pus  due  to  disease  of  vertebrse,  sternam,  ribs, 
soft  tissues  of  the  chest  wall, 
or  actinomycosis,  perforating 
empyema,  mediastinal  ab- 
scess, and  snbphreDic  ab- 
scess i  and  hydatids  or  tu- 
mours of  the  lung,  pleural 
growths,  and,  very  rarely, 
hernia  of  the  lung. 

(3)  Unilateral  contraetum 
of  the  thorax,  one  side  of 
the  chest  being  more  or  lees 
evenly  shrunken,  owing  to 
lessened  size  of  the  lung  (Fig. 
69),  may  be  significant  of 
chronic  phthieis,  interstitial 
pneumonia,  extensive  pleu- 
ritic adhesions,  collapse  of 
the  lung  from  a  foreign  body  in  the  bronchus,  or  occlasion  of  a 
bronchns  by  mediastinal  tumour  or  abscess.  It  may  follow  long- 
continued  pressure  upon  the  lung  itself  by  pleural  effusions.  The 
retracted  side  is  obviously  smaller  than  the  other,  the  shoulder  of  the 
same  side  droops,  the  spine 
is  curved  with  its  concavity 
toward  the  diseased  aide,  and 
the  ribs  approach  each  other 
or  may  nearly  overlap.  These 
changes,  due  to  disease  of  the 
thoracic  viscera,  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  sco- 
liosis {q.  V.)  arising  from 
other  causes  (Fig  70). 

(4)  Local  depressions  of 
the  thorax  are  seen  above  and  Pw.  70.— Cjrtomeier  curve  of  dicat  in  Utermi  tor 

below  the  clavicles,  especially  vaturo  of  the  epine  (BColioaiB).      DotUd  lioi 

in   the    space    between    the 

deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles, 

in  phthisis.     Flatteninga  or  depressions  in  other  parts  of  the  chest 

may  indicate  the  existence  of  bronchiectatic  or  phthisical  cavities, 

localized  pleuritic  adhesions  or  old  fractnre  of  the  ribs.     Atrophy 
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or  remoTal  of  one  breast  or  atrophy  o(  one  great  pectoral  moacle 
gives  rise  to  flattening  of  the  correspondiDg  side. 

TAiBeeUsLneouB.— The  flexibility  of  the  rihs  and  their  cartilages 
should  always  be  tested  by  pressure  upon  the  sternum.  It  is  greatest 
in  children  and  progreBBively  decreases  as  age  advances.  The 
decrease  is  partly  due  to  changes  in  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  ribs, 
bnt  largely  also  to  partial  calcification  of  the  cartilages.  Increased 
rigidity  of  the  bony  cage  of  the  thorax  renders  it  a  better  resonator 
and  conductor  of  sound.  Especially  in  thin  persons,  it  may  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  percussion  sound,  and  in  some  cases  give  rise 
to  a  deceptive  transference  of  auscultatory  phenomena  beyond  the 
expected  limits^-e.  g.,  the  hearing  of  bronchial  breathing  for  a  short 
distance  to  the  left  of  the  spinal  column,  the  sound  being  transmitted 
from  a  consolidated  right  lower  lobe  along  the  rigid  ribs  and  ver- 
tebrae. On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  flexibility  of  the  nbs  in 
infants  is  partly  responsible  for  the  cracked-pot  percussion  sound, 
and  perhaps  also  for  some  of  the  obscarlties  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis between  pleural  effusion  and  pulmonary  consolidation  in  the 
very  young. 

(Edema  of  the  thorax  may  be  a  part  of  general  dropsy  ;  or,  if  local* 
ized,  a  symptom  of  a  deep-seated  abscess  of  the  chest  walls  or  an 
empyema  preparing  to  perforate. 

Enlarged  veins  of  the  chest  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mammary  glands  during  lactation  and  are  sometimes  significant  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  breast.  In  an  nnusually  fair  skin  they  may 
be  extremely  but  normally  conspicuous.  They  may  result  from  the 
interference  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  breast  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  mediastinal  tumours  and  thoracic  aneurism.  Portal  obstrno- 
tion,  by  compelling  the  blood  to  retrace  its  way  through  collateral 
paths,  and  right  ventricular  dilatation,  by  damming  it  back,  will  also 
give  rise  to  abnormal  distention.  An  arched  line  of  dilated  capil- 
laries corresponding  to  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm  along  the 
lower  costal  margin  is  not  infrequently  noted  where  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  hard  worked. 

Respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  (see  Index — Bespiration). 

Pulsations  in  the  thorax,  visible  or  palpable  (see  Index — Thorax, 
pulsating  areas  of). 

Pain  in  the  chest  (see  Index). 
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SECTION  XXX 

ANATOMICAL  LANDMARKS  AND  TOPOGBAPHICAL 
AREAS  OF  THE  THORAX 

For  purposes  of  description,  and  to  conduct  a  proper  physical 
examination  of  the  thoracic  contents,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar 
with  certain  anatomical  landmarks  and  arbitrarily  fixed  surface 
areas  of  this  portion  of  the  body. 

Anatomical  Laudinarks  of  the  Thorax. — ( 1 )  Stemuia. — 
The  average  length  of  the  sternum  is  6  inches.  The  upper  border 
of  the  sternum,  the  epistemal  notch,  which  can  always  be  seen  and 
felt,  is  on  a  level  with  the  disk  between  the  3d  and  3d  doi^al  verte- 
bne.     The  distance  between  tiie  disk  and  the  notch  is  3  inches. 

Running  the  linger  downward  from  the  episternal  notch,  a  trans- 
verse ridge  may  be  felt  and  often  seen,  the  angle  of  Ludovici  (Louis). 
It  is  better  marked  in  the  male  thorax  and  is  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  6th  dorsal  vertebra. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  identify  the  ensifonn  (xiphoid) 
appendix  and  its  junction  with  the  gladiolna  (body  or  corpus)  of  the 
Btemum.  This  is  often  difficult  because  of  the  chondro-xiphoid  liga- 
ments which  pass  from  the  7th  cartilage  to  the  appendix.  The 
appendix  varies  in  shape  and  size.  Its  point  is  often  curved  forward 
and  its  anterior  surface  hollowed  out,  forming  a  marked  infraetemal 
fossa  or  depression.  The  stemo-xiphoid  junction  is  on  a  level  with 
the  disk  between  the  9th  and  10th  vertebrae. 

(3)  Ribs  aad  Interspaces.— Every  physical  examination  of  the 
chest  requires  identification  of  the  ribs.  The  best  routine  method  is 
to  find  the  angle  of  Louis ;  then  run  the  finger  along  its  ridge  to  the 
right  or  left,  when  it  will  pass  directly  upon  the  2d  rib,  from  which 
the  ribs  may  be  counted  in  a  line  downward  and  outward,  tracing 
those  desired  into  the  axilla  and  posteriorly,  remembering  that  each 
rib  runs  upward  as  it  passes  to  the  spine.  Furthermore,  if  the  arm 
is  raised  outward  to  a  horizontal  line,  the  lower  border  of  the  great 
pectoral  muscle  corresponds  to  the  5th  rib,  and  the  highest  digita- 
tion  of  the  serratus  magnns  lies  over  the  6th  rib,  the  next  3  below 
lying  over  the  7th  and  8tb  ribs  respectively. 

Owing  to  the  downward  slope  of  the  ribs  from  spine  to  sternam, 
the  chondro-stcmal  articulation  of  each  rib  is  considerably  lower 
than  its  vertebral  articulation.  The  articulation  of  the  Ist  rib  in 
front  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  4th  rib  at  the  back.  The  corre- 
sponding relations  of  the  3d  to  the  7tb  ribs  inclusive  may  be  easily 
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stated  by  Eulding  1  to  the  number  of  the  rib  in  front — e.  g.,  the  3d 
rib  anteriorly  is  on  a  level  with  the  7th  poaterioriy,  6th  with  the 
10th,  etc. 

PoBteriorly  the  ribs  may  be  counted  upward,  starting  with  the  12th, 
Thich  can  usually  be  felt,  but,  in  fat  persona,  sometimes  only  with 
great  difficulty.  The  tips  of  the  spinous  proceBses  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrse  may  also  act  as  guides  to  the  ribs.  Owing  to  their  downward 
inclinatioD,  the  dorsal  spines  do  not  all  lie  on  s  level  with  the  same 
unmbered  rib.  Thus  the  2d  dorsal  spine  corresponds  to  the  3d  rib, 
the  3d  spine  to  the  ith  rib,  and  so  on,  down  to  and  including  the 
9th  spine,  which  corresponds  to  the  10th  rib.  The  10th  spine  lies 
midway  between  the  10th  and  11th  ribs.  The  11th  and  12th  spines 
correspond  to  the  11th  and  12th  ribs. 

The  intercostal  spaces  have  the  same  number  as  that  of  the  ribs 
below  which  they  lie.  They  are  wider  in  front  than  behind,  and  the 
3d  is  usually  the  widest,  next  the  2d,  then  the  1st.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  ribs  identifies  the  interspaces,  but  after  some  experience 
the  examiner  is  often  able  to  recognise  at  once  the  Ist  and  2d  inter- 
spaces. There  is  not  infrequently  a  noticeable  gap  between  the 
clavicle  and  Ist  rib,  which  may  be  readily  taken  for  the  1st  inter- 
space, and  in  a  long  thorax  the  2d  interspace  may  be  surprisingly  low 

(3)  Nipple. — In  the  male  thorax  this  is  usually  between  the  4th 
and  5tb  ribs,  4  inches  from  the  median  line  of  the  sternum,  but  it 
may  lie  directly  upon  either  of  these  ribs,  or  in  some  few  cases 
in  the  6th  interspace.  In  the  female  chest  its  position  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  depending  on  the  size  and  pendulousness  of  the 
mammary  gland.  One  leams  to  recognise  with  some  accuracy  the 
point  where  it  should  typically  be  found. 

(4)  The  Mammary  Gland."— Vertically  this  gland  extends  from  the 
3d  to  the  6th  (or  7th)  ribs  inclusive,  and  horizontally  from  the  edge 
of  the  stemnm  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  axilla. 

(5)  The  Spine  and  Back.— There  usually  is  a  median  groove  or 
furrow  in  the  back,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lie  the  spinous  processes. 
In  thin  persons  and  in  many  children  the  spinous  line  is  quite 
prominent,  largely  replacing  the  groove.  In  order  to  palpate  and 
identify  the  spines,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  double  over  to  the 
front,  thus  giving  the  spinal  column  a  curve  with  its  convexity  to 
the  rear,  and  making  the  spines  more  prominent.  Or  the  spine  may 
be  briskly  rubbed  up  and  down,  by  which  device  the  tip  of  each 
spinous  process  is  capped  by  a  spot  of  hypersemic  redness. 

If  searching  for  or  determining  a  given  spine,  the  following  points 
are  to  be  considered :  Just  under  the  occiput  the  spine  of  the  axis 
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may  be  felt.  The  apinea  of  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  cervical  vertebiw 
are  uaually  distinguishable  only  as  a  line  or  ridge.  The  6th  spine 
may  frequently  be  felt,  but  the  7th  cervical,  aa  ita  name  (prominens) 
indicatea,  is  an  unmistakable  landmark  and  from  it  one  may  count 
downward.  Or,  if  the  number  of  a  given  rib  is  known  the  number 
of  the  spine  on  a  level  with  it  may  be  inferred,  conversely  ae  in  (2). 

In  a  patient  sitting  with  the  arme  hanging  easily  at  the  sides  the 
scapula  covers  the  ribs  from  the  3d  to  the  7th  (sometimes  from  the 
3d  to  the  8th)  inclusive.  In  the  aame  position  the  inner  end  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  is  on  a  level  with  the  3d  dorsal  spine,  and  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  corresponds  to  the  7th  dorsal  spine. 

Topc^^raphical  Areas  of  the  Thorax. — Certain  arbitrary 
lines,  vertical  and  horizontal,  are  conceived  to  be  drawn  upon  the 


Fia.  71. — Showing  tlie  topographical  areaB  of  the  thorux  uiuriorly. 

front,  side,  and  back  of  the  thorax,  thereby  mapping  it  into  regions 
or  areas  which  are  convenient  for  purposes  of  description  or  record 
(Figs.  71  and  72). 

The  vertical  lines  are  from  front  to  back. 

(1)  The  midstemal  line  and  ita  prolongation  upward. 

(3)  The  sternal  line,  corresponding  to  the  lateral  border  of  the 
sternum. 

(3)  The  parasternal  line,  midway  between  (8)  and 
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(4)  The  Tttammillary  (or  nipple)  line,  which,  even  in  the  male 
thorax,  does  Dot  always  pass  through  the  nipple,  but  may  be  more 
exactly  defined  as  a  vertical  line  dropped  from  the  centre  of  the 
clavicle. 

(5)  The  anterior  axillary  line,  drawn  through  the  point  at  which 
the  great  pectoral  muscle  leaves  the  chest  when  the  arm  is  raised 
sidewise  to  a  horizon- 
tal line. 

(6)  The  middle  ax- 
iUary  line,  drawn 
through  midway  be- 
tween (6)  and 

(7)  The  posterior 
eurillary  line,  which  is 
drawn  through  the 
point  at  which  the 
latiseimus  dorsi  leaves 
the  chest,  the  arm  be- 
ing raised  as  in  (5). 

(8)  The  scapular 
line,  drawn  through 
the  inferior  angle  of 
the  scapula. 

(9)  The  midgpindl 
line. 

The  horizontal 
lines  are,  in  front  and 
at  the  side,  from 
above  downward : 

(1)  A  line  run- 
ning from  the  cricoid 
cartilage  to  the  outer 

end  of  the  clavicle.  p,^  72._Showing  the  toposc«phici.l  areas  of  iho  trunk, 

(2)  The  line  of  the  poaWrior  mpecU 

clavicleB. 

(3)  A  line  through  the  third  chondro-aternal  articulation. 

(4)  A  line  through  the  sixth  chondro-stemal  articulation.  Pos- 
teriorly they  are : 

(5)  A  line  through  the  spines  of  the  scapnlse. 

(6)  A  line  through  the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulse. 

(7)  A  line  through  the  spine  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra, 
Describizig  the  Site  of  Lesions  in  the  Thorax.— (l)  One 

method  ia  simply  to  state  the  area  in  which  a  given  sign  or  condi- 
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tion  is  found.  This  is  of  value  in  giving  a  somewhat  general  idea 
of  locality. 

(3)  If  it  is  desired  to  define  an  exact  point,  it  ia  customary,  i» 

front,  to  state  the  number  of  the  rib  or  inberspace,  and  the  distance, 
in  inches  or  centimetres,  either  from  the  midaternal  or  lateral  sternal 
line  at  which  it  lies ;  laterally,  to  give  the  number  of  the  rib  and  the 
relation  of  the  point  to  the  anterior,  middle,  or  posterior  axillary 
lines ;  posteriorly,  to  record  the  rib  or  interspace,  and  the  distance 
of  the  point  from  the  midspinal  line,  or 

(3)  To  state  the  number  of  the  rib  or  interspace  and  the  vertical 
line  (e.  g.,  parasternal,  anterior  axillary)  at  which  the  condition  to 
be  noted  is  found. 


SECTION    XXXI 
EXAMINATION   OF  THE   CIRCULATORY   SYSTEM 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  space  forbids  special  reference  to 
the  normal  physiology  of  the  circulatory  system,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  presupposed. 

The  Cardiac  Cycle. — The  "cardiac  cycle"  (Cdetis)  compriBes 
all  the  events,  both  auricular  and  ventricular,  which  occur  during 
one  complete  auricular  cycle  (systole  and  diastole),  as  seen  in  Fig. 
73,  thus  embracing  the  two  essential  facts  of  heart  activity  and 
heart  repose. 

The  duration  of  the  cardiac  cycle,  when  the  pnlse  rate  is  at  the 
normal  average  of  73  per  minute,  is  0.8  second.  The  auricular  sys- 
tole lasts  0.1  second,  the  ventricular  systole  0.3  seconds,  and  the 
period  of  repose,  when  the  heart  as  a  whole  is  at  rest,  0.4  second. 
Clinically  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  with  a  rapid  pulse  the 
diastole,  the  resting  time  of  the  heart,  is  greatly  shortened,  rather 
than  the  systole. 

The  Normal  Heart  Sounde.— Upon  auscultation  each  car- 
diac cycle  ia  found  to  be  attended  by  two  sounds  or  tones,  first  and 
second,  differing  in  character  and  relation  to  the  events  of  the  cycle. 

The  first  sound  begins  with  the  ventricular  systole  {Fig.  73), 
but  while  of  somewhat  prolonged  duration  does  not  last  through^ 
ont  the  systole,  nor  does  it  terminate  very  abruptly.  For  conve- 
nience' sake  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  syllable  "  Inbb."  The 
first  sound,  with  reference  to  its  mode  of  prodnction,  is  nnqaes- 
tionably  composed  of  two  elements,  valvular  and  mnscolar.  The 
valvular  element  is  the  short  fiappiug  closure  of  the  mitral  and  tri- 
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coBpid  Talve  segments.  The  mnacular  element  is  the  sound,  more 
prolonged  and  booming  in  quality,  which  is  produced  by  the  con- 
traction of  muscle  fibres  and  bundles.    In  fevers,  when  the  heart 
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muscle  is  weakened,  the  first  sound  loses  its  booming  quality  and 
becomes  short  and  flapping  in  character,  very  like  the  second  sound 
to  be  presently  described.  Indeed,  this  change  in  the  first  sound  is 
one  of  the  best  clinical  evidences  of  the  weakened  heart. 

After  the  first  sonnd  there  is  a  very  brief  interval,  the  first,  or 
short,  silence,  followed  by  the  second  sound. 

The  second  sound  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole, is  purely  valvular  in  character,  and  is  due  to  the  sudden  closure 
of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valve  segments.  It  is  short,  sharp,  and 
terminates  abruptly  by  comparison  with  the  first  soimd.  Conven- 
tionally it  is  represented  by  the  syllable  "  dupp." 

The  second  sound  is  followed  by  the  second,  or  long,  siie?i/^e,  which 
continues  until  the  first  sound  is  again  heard— e.  g.,  lubb-dupp — lubh- 
dupp — etc. 

Comparing  the  relative  intensity  (accentuation)  of  the  two  sounds 
under  normal  conditions,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  heart  is  aus- 
cultated at  the  apex  beat,  the  first  sound  is  the  nearer  and  more  in- 
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tense  (liibb-dapp),  while,  if  listened  to  in  the  second  interspace  on 
either  side  of  the  steroum,  the  second  sound  is  accented  (lubb-dnpp). 
Xnnerration  of  the  Heart— The  nerve  supply  of  the  heart 
consists  of  (1)  intracardiac  ganglion  cells,  (3)  inhibitory  nerves,  and 
(3)  augmentor  nerves  (Fig.  74). 

The  heart  contracts  at  certain  intervals  under  the  influence  of 
the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  the  rate  of  the  successive  contractions  is  the 
resultant  of  the  opposing 
action  of  the  inhibitory 
(pneumogaetric),  and  accel- 
erator or  augmentor  (sym- 
pathetic) nerves. 

Arterial  Tension.— 
The  blood  is  under  high 
pressure  in  the  arteries,  a 
lower  pressure  iu  the  capil- 
laries, and  a  still  lower  pres- 
sure in  the  veins.  It  thu8 
moves  continuously  in  the 
direction  of  the  lowest  pres- 
sure— i.  e.,  arteries  to  veins. 
The  causes  of  the  normal 
arterial  pressure  are  the 
force  of  the  ventricle,  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the 
capillaries,  and  the  elastic- 
ity of  the  arteries. 

Thus  connecting  the  car- 
diac pump— thef  ore  e — ^with 
the  capillaries— the  resist- 
ance— is  a  system  of  tubes,  the  arteries,  which  are  elastic  and  dis- 
tensible (Fig.  75). 

The  arterial  tension  or  pressure,  therefore,  is  the  resultant  of  the 
intermittent  pumping  of  fluid  into  an  elastic  tube  which  at  its  fur- 
ther end  is  split  into  many  fine  tubes,  offering  a  steady  resistance  to 
the  outflow.  The  normal  degree  of  pressure  is  maintained  when  the 
amount  of  blood  accommodated  by  the  yielding  of  the  arterial  walla 
during  each  systole  of  the  ventricle  is  equal  to  the  amount  passed 
into  the  capillaries  during  the  following  diastole  of  the  ventricle. 

Changes  in  the  arterial  pressure  are  obviously  dependent  either 
upon  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  heart  beat,  or  in  the  resistance, 
or  in  both.  If  the  heart  is  weak,  or  the  resistance  lessened  by  dila- 
tation or  loss  of  tone  in  the  arterioles,  the  pressure  falls ;  while  if 
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the  heart  contracts  with  great  vigour,  or  the  vessels  are  contracted,  it 
will  rise. 

Innerration  of  the  Blood  Vessels.— While  the  blood  is  kept 
in  motion  by  the  heart,  its  distribution  to  various  portions  of  the 
body  is  regulated  by 
the  blood  vesBela. 
This  regulation  of 
the  blood  supply  to 
various  areas  de- 
pends upon  the  ex- 
istence of  circular 
muscular  fibres  in 
the  middle  coat  of 
the  arteries,  particu- 
larly those  of  small 
size  (arterioles),  and 
a  nervous  mechan- 
ism (the  vasomotor 
apparatus)  which,  by 
its  action  upon  the 
muscular  coat,  con- 
trols the  calibre  of 
the  supplying  ves- 
sels, and  in  conse- 
quence the  amount 
of  blood  permitted 
to  pass  through  them 
in  a  given  space  of 
time.  The  vasomo- 
tor apparatus  (Fig. 
76)  consists  of  vaso- 
constrictor and  vaso- 
dilator nerves,  with 
centres  in  the  cord 
and  in  the  medulla. 
The  vaao-constrictor 


Fio.  Y5.— Diugram  explanatory  of  arterisl 


-ves,  when  stimulated,  cause  contraction  of  the  vessels  to  which 
they  are  distributed;  if  cut,  the  vessels  dilate.  The  vaso-dilator 
nerves,  if  stimulated,  give  rise  to  enlargement  or  dilatation,  but  sec- 
tion of  these  nerves  does  not  cause  vascular  constriction.  The  dila- 
tors are  more  easily  excited  than  the  constrictors.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  both  dilator  and  constrictor  fibres  may  run  side  by 
side  in  the  same  anatomical  nerve — e.  g.,  the  sciatic. 
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The  state  of  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is,  therefore, 
dependent  upon  the  iDteraction  of  the  constricting  and  dilating  por- 
tions of  the  mechanisin,  by  which  more  or  less  blood  is  admitted  to 
special  areas  Qr  to  large  portions  of  the  body.     In  some  areas  the 
Teasels   may  be  di- 
lated; in  others,  at 
the  same    moment, 
contracted.       Much 
of  this  necessary  va- 
riability   in     blood 
supply  is  dependent 
upon    reflex    influ- 
ences, the  stimulus 
or  irritation  coming 
either  from  the  blood 
vessels  themselves  or 
from  the  end  organs 
of  sensory  nerves  in 
general.      The  con- 
striction  or    dilata- 
tion appears  nsuslly 
la  the  vascular  area 
from  which  the  stim- 
nlns  arises — e.g.,  the 
redness  of  a  sinap- 
ism ;  or  in  a  part  functionally  associated  with  the  part  stimulated — 
e.  g.,  the  hypersemia  attending  an  increased  secretion  from  the  sub- 
maxillary as  the  result  of  acid  placed  upon  the  tongue.     The  utility 
of  counterirritatioD   is   based   upon   these  facts.      It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  when  the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin  are  constricted,  those 
of  the  interior  are  dilated  (e.  g.,  chill),  or  the  contrary-     The  vaso- 
motor apparatus  may  be  an  important  factor  in  producing  an  in- 
crease or  a  diminution  in  the  arterial  pressure.     Contraction  of  the 
periplieral  arteries  increases  friction  and,  therefore,  the  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  blood  from   arteries  into  capillaries,  and   the  pressure 
rises.     Conversely,  if  the  arteries  dilate,  the  pressure  falls. 

I.    PATHOLOGICAL    PHYSIOLOGY   OF  VALVULAR 
DEFECTS 

Direct  Effect  upon  the  Heart.—Betore  proceeding  to  study 
the  evidences  of  cardiac  and  vascular  disease,  it  will  be  of  service  to 
deal  briefly  with  some  of  the  disturbances  of  the  normal  cardiac  func- 
tions which  result  from  defective  valves. 
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Korniallf  the  blood  flows  always  in  the  same  direction,  because 
the  valves  close  easily  and  accurately ;  and  it  passes  in  proper  amount, 
because  the  openings  into  and  out  of  the  ventriclea  are  sufficiently 
lai^e  to  permit  its  free  entrance  and  exit.  Defects  at  the  valvular 
openings  are  therefore  of  two  kinds :  either  the  valve  openings  are 
narrowed  {stenosis),  or  the  valves,  because  of  shrinkage,  do  not  close 
effectually  {incompetency,  regurgitation).  The  valves  may  be  normal 
and  yet  incompetent,  if  the  ring  or  opening  to  the  margin  of  which 
the  valve  is  attached  becomes  stretched  and  dilated  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  valve  segments  can  not  meet  {relative  insufficiency). 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  de- 
fect, the  final  result  is  to  hinder 
the  flow  of  blood  along  its  normal 
channels  hy  causing  stagnation  or 
stasis  in  one  of  the  chambers  of 
the  heart  (Fig.  77).  The  cavity 
of  the  iieart,  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  course  of  the  blood, 
lies  behind  the  narrowed  or  in- 
competent valve,  is  habitually 
overfilled ;  it  can  not  properly 
empty  itself,  and  because  of  its 
constant  overdistention  becomes 
dilated.  In  course  of  time  its 
muscular  walls,  having  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  work  to  perform,  i 
increase  in  thicknessand  strength,  I 
i.  e.,  undergo  hypertrophy  up  to 
a  certain  degree,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  gravity  of  the  lesion    F,o  77.-s«|.idi.«™mmatic  r.pre».„u.tiou  of 

,     ,      •"  r,         ,  1  .,.,         .  th«  tbsmbere,  valven,  and  vwwelii  of  the 

and  the   nutritional    Capablhty  of  ^eart.    Afl*r  Pago  (redrawn  and  modified). 

the  cardiac  muscle. 

According  to  the  particular  valve  affected  and  the  nature  of  tha 
lesion,  the  resolting  changes  vary  in  detail  (Figs.  78,  79). 

(1)  In  aortic  stenosin  the  valve  segments  are  most  commonly 
thickened,  rigid,  and  adherent  hy  their  edges,  so  that  during  the 
systole  of  the  left  ventricle  they  refuse  to  open  out  against  the  aortic 
walls,  and  the  exit  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  is  hindered  (Fig.  78). 
Consequently  the  latter  hypertrophies,  generally  a  single  hypertro- 
phy, with  little  dilatation  until  the  disease  is  well  advanced,  when 
there  may  be  relative  mitral  insufficiency  and  its  results.  (See  (3) 
following.) 

(2)  In  aortic  incompetency  the  valve  segments  are  shrunken  and 
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their  edges  curled,  so  that  they  fail  of  esact  apposition.  Ae  a  result, 
after  the  left  veDtricle  has  delivered  its  charge  of  blood  into  the 
aorta,  the  elastic  pressnre  of  the  latter  drives  a  portion  of  the  blood 
which  it  coatains  back  through  the  defective  valve  into  the  ventricle. 


Obstruction  from 

Idr)  of  an  srteiia] 

opening  loorlic  or 
pulmoDorr  orlflce) 


During  itB  diastole,  therefore,  the  left  ventricle  is  receiving  blood 
from  both  the  auricle  and  the  aorta.  Tinder  this  increased  pressure 
its  walls  primarily  dilate  and  secondarily  become  hypertrophied. 
Very  frequently  there  is  also  relative  mitral  insufficiency.  {See  (3) 
following.) 

(3)  Mitral  incompetency  results  either  from  shrinking  and  puck- 
ering of  the  cusps,  or  from  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  so  that 
the  segmenta  can  not  fill  in  the  enlarged  opening  (relative  insuffi- 
ciency), or  from  weakening  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  so  that 
the  papillary  muscles  do  not  act  with  accuracy,  nor  does  the  mitral 
orifice  contract  as  in  health  during  systole. 

In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  mitral  valve  during 
the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  should 
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be  expelled  into  the  aorta  regurgitates  into  the  left  auricle  {Fig.  78). 
The  auricle  thus  receives  blood  during  its  diastole  from  two  sources, 
the  left  ventricle  and  the  pulmonary  veins.  It  therefore  becomes 
overdistended  and  dilates,  and,  as  it  must  do  extra  woric  in  discharg- 
ing an  unusual  amount  of  blood  into  the  ventricle,  undergoes  hyper- 
trophy. The  left  ventricle,  receiving  this  unusual  amount  of  blood 
just  previous  to  its  systole,  also  dilates  and  hypertrophies.  The 
iitcreased  pressure  in  tJie  left  auricle  dams  back  the  blood  succes- 
sively in  the  pulmonary  veins,  capillaries,  artery,  and  right  ventricle. 
The  right  ventricle  dilates  and  hypertrophies,  because  of  the  dis- 
tention and  increased  work  caused  by  the  obstruction  in  the  pul- 
monary circuit.  The  tricuspid  valve  may  bt-come  relatively  insuf- 
ficient, and  regurgitation  take  place  into  the  right  auricle.  Finally, 
the  vene  cavie,  and  through  them  the  venous  side  of  the  systemic 
circulation,  may  enter  upon  a  condition  of  permanent  engorgement. 

(4)  Mitral  utenocin  may  be  due  in  varying  proportiona  to  narrow- 
ing of  the  ring,  adhesion  of  the  valve  cusps  by  their  edges,  or  con- 
traction of  the  chordsB  tendineie.  In  consequence  of  the  lesaened 
size  of  the  mitral  orifice  the  auricle  has  difficulty  in  expelling  its 
contents  into  the  left  ventricle.  It  dilates  and  to  a  marked  extent 
undergoes  hypertrophy.  As  with  mitral  insufficiency,  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  blood  which  comes  through  the  pulmonary  veins  into 
the  left  auricle  causes  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  auricle,  and  final  systemic  venous  congestion. 

(5)  Tricuspid  incompetence  is  usually  relative  and  secondary  to 
valvular  lesions  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  right  ventricle 
and  auricle  dilate  and  undergo  hypertrophy  for  the  same  reasons  as 
the  left  chambers  in  mitral  insufficiency,  and  the  systemic  veins 
become  overfilled. 

(6)  Tricuspid  ulenosis  is  usually  secondary  to  left-side  lesions, 
the  increased  work  and  blood  pressure  imposed  by  the  latter  giving 
rise  to  sclerotic  changes.  It  may  be  of  congenital  origin.  By  a 
■similar  mechanism  to  that  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  right  auricle  dilates 
and  hypertrophies.     The  systemic  veins  are  engorged. 

(7)  Pu'monary  stenosis,  a  rare  congenital  defect,  causes  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  subsequent  similar 
changes  in  the  right  auricle 

(8)  Pulmonary  insufficiency,  another  rarity,  produces  hypertrophy 
And  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle. 

Compensation  and  its  Failure.— By  compensation  is  undei^ 
stood  the  effort  made  by  the  heart  muscle  through  hypertrophy  to 
meet  the  increased  work  thrown  upon  it.  So  long  as  the  increased 
strength  of  the  cardiac  walls  serves  to  propel  the  blood  in  sufficient 
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amount  and  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  prevent  marked  stagna- 
tion in  any  portion  of  the  blood  stream,  there  are  no  snbjective 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  well, 
although  during  this  period  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  are  pro- 
gressing. 

If,  however,  for  any  reason  the  strength  of  the  heart  muscle 
fails  slowly  or  abruptly,  the  compensation  is  said  to  be  "  broken " 
or  "ruptured."  The  point  ol  principal  clinical  interest  with  refer- 
ence to  compensation  is  that  its  completeness  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  The  most 
important  question  to  be  answered  during  the  examination  of  a 
case  of  valvular  defect  is  with  reference  to  this  point.  Aside  from 
the  signs  discerned  in  the  heart  itself — the  direct  eflfects  of  the 
lesion  (dilatation,  hypertrophy,  etc.) — this  question  must  be  answered 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  indirect  or  peripheral  effects- 
or  symptoms. 

Indirect  Effects  of  Valvtilar  LeBions.— With  few  excep- 
tions the  peripheral  symptoms  are  due  to  passive  (Tenons)  conges- 
tion of  various  organs  sequent  to  the  damming  back  of  the  blood  by 
rarions  valvular  defects.  The  congestion,  for  obvious  reasons,  affects 
the  pulmonary  circuit  and  the  lunge  primarily,  and  later  in  the  dis- 
ease the  organs  and  parts  drained  by  the  systemic  veins.  The  organs 
and  parts  of  the  body  and  the  symptoms  of  more  or  less  complete 
compensation  which  they  offer  are  as  follows  (see  Fig.  79) : 

(1)  Lnngs. — Dyspncsa,  cough,  hiemoptysis,  or  pulmonary  cedcma 
demand  an  examination  of  the  heart.  So  also  do  frequent  severe 
or  protracted  attacks  of  bronchitis.  Hydrothorax  is  a  direct  result 
of  valvular  disease.  The  long-continued  pulmonary  congestion  and 
high  vascular  pressure  may  lead  to  atheromatous  changes  in  the  ves- 
sels and  brown  induration  of  the  lungs. 

(2)  Liver. — Back  pressure  in  the  inferior  vena  cava  may  show 
itself  by  congestion  and  great  swelling  of  the  liver  and,  if  there 
is  tricuspid  insufficiency,  pulsation  of  the  liver  as  well.  Long-con- 
tinued passive  hypenemia  produces  the  nutmeg  liver. 

(3)  Stomacli,  Spleen,  Intratlnes. — As  these  organs  most  drain 
through  the  portal  vein,  the  congested  hepatic  capillary  system  fur- 
nishes, as  compared  with  other  viscera,  an  additional  barrier  to  the 
emptying  of  their  veins.  Consequently,  the  stomach  offers  the  symp- 
toms of  a  catarrhal  gastritis,  the  spleen  becomes  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  the  intestines  become  the  seat  of  a  chronic  catarrh.  Diarrhoeal 
attacks  are  controlled  with  difficulty  or  alternate  with  constipation. 
In  advanced  cases  the  congestion  is  so  great  that  there  is  a  seroua 
exudate  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  (ascites). 
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(4)  Sdney. — There  is  renal  congestion ;  the  arine  is  scanty,  albu- 
minoaa,  and  contains  tube  casts. 


[  the  Indireot  (peripheral)  effects  of  valvular  leBions,  This 
[ice  ID  tracing  the  direct  IcanJioc)  cban^  due  to  valvular 
e8ult«  are  catato^ci]  m  th«  sign  squares. 

(5)  Veos  Gavie. — If  the  back  pressure  in  the  superior  cava  is  con- 
tinuously high,  there  is  cyanoaia  of  the  lips  and  face,  clubbing  of  the 
fingers,  and,  with  tricnspid  regurgitation,  a  systolic  jugular  pulse. 
As  a  result  of  a  eitnilar  condition  in  the  inferior  cava,  there  is  osdema 
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of  the  lower  extremities,  and,  if  the  pressure  is  extremely  high  in 
both  caves,  general  anasarca. 

(6)  Brain. — In  some  cases  so  little  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain 
{arterial  ansemia)  that  vertigo,  or  f&intneee,  partial  or  amounting  to 
complete  syncope,  may  occur. 

The  foregoing  signs  and  symptoms,  if  present,  demand  on  the 
one  hand  a  search  for  cardiao  disease;  on  the  other  hand,  if  cardiac 
diseiise  is  found,  these  phenomena  should  be  inquired  for  in  order  to 
mi^ke  an  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  the  heart  is  doing  its  work 
— i.  e.,  the  condition  of  the  heart  muscle. 

II.  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HEART 
AND  ITS  VALVES 

Shape  of  the  Heart. — The  best  recent  description  of  the  surface 
anatomy  of  the  heart  is  that  of  Keillor  (American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  April,  1898),  based  upon  the  models  of  His  and 
his  own  gelatin-injected  specimens.  The  present  purpose  will  be 
fuUy  subserved  by  describing  the  heart  as  a  whole  and  the  anterior 
surface  in  particular. 

The  heart  is  an  irregular,  four-sided  pyramid,  its  base  resting 
upon  the  diaphragm.  Its  apex  is  truncated,  thus  offering  a  place 
for  the  roots  of  the  upspringing  great  vessels.  It  therefore  possesses 
five  sarfaces,  ant«rior,  posterior,  right,  left,  and  inferior  (the  base), 
with  well-defined  borders  separating  them. 

The  anterior  surface  is  triangular  in  shape,  slightly  curved,  and 
lies  parallel  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stemom.  It  includes 
from  right  to  left  the  whole  right  appendix  and  a  part  of  the  right 
auricle,  the  greater  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  portions  of  the 
left  appendix  and  left  ventricle.  It  is  separated  from  the  right  sur- 
face by  the  convex  and  nearly  vertical  right  anterior  border ;  from  the 
inferior  surface  or  true  anatomical  base,  by  the  sharp,  almost  straight 
antero- inferior  border ;  from  the  left  surface  by  the  convex,  slightly 
rounded  oblique  left  anterior  border.  The  upper  angle  of  the  anterior 
surface  is  the  anatomical  apex,  and  merges  into  the  anterior  walls  of 
the  great  arteries.     The  left  anterior  angle  la  the  clinical  apex. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  80)  is  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
just  rehearsed,  except  that  the,  right  lower  angle  of  the  heart  is 
rounded.  Owing  to  the  normal  anatomical  and  functional  varia- 
tions in  the  shape  of  the  heart,  and  the  changes  in  its  position  result- 
ing from  respiratory  action,  bodily  posture,  and  the  shape  of  the 
thorax,  no  one  diagram  can  tell  the  whole  story. 

Relation  of  Heart  to  Chest  Walls.— The  projection  of  the  heart 
upon  the  anterior  chest  wall,  an  outline  corresponding  to  the  shadow 
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of  the  organ  which  would  be  cast  by  parallel  rays  of  light  passing 
from  back  to  front,  is  obtained  approximately — provided  that  the 
chest  is  well  formed — as  follows  (see  Fig,  81) : 


(1)  Upper  Border. — Draw  a  horizontal  line  across  the  sternum  at 
the  level  of  the  3d  costal  cartilages,  from  a  point  A,  \  an  inch  to 
the  right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  sternnin,  to  a  point  B,  1  inch  to 
the  left  of  the  left  sternal  edge.  This  is  the  dividing  line  between 
the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  and  is  the  clinical  base  of  the  heart. 

(2)  Lower  Border. — Mark  a  point  />,  vertically  below  the  nipple, 
in  the  5th  intercostal  space  between  the  5th  and  6th  left  ribs,  just 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  latter.  The  apex  beat  (which  is  not  made 
by  the  extreme  apex  of  the  heart)  is  usually  felt  in  the  middle  of  the 
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5th  apace,  and  ^  to  1  inch  inside  the  mammilkry  line.  Mark  also  a 
point,  C,  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  Sde  ot  the  etistform 
cartilage.    Point  C  is  uBuallj  ^  an  inch  higher  than  point  D. 

The  atatemenha  here  made  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  heart  do  not  agree  with  those  commonly  accepted, 
which  place  thie  bor- 
der at  a  point  a  little 
above  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum.  The 
ordinary  descriptions 
are  correct  for  the 
cadaver  (Sibson),  not 
for  the  living  sub- 
ject, owing  to  the  as- 
cent of  the  diaphragm 
and  heart  which  takes 
place  tn  articulo 
mortis. 

Draw  a  line  con- 
necting these  points. 
(3)  Right  Border. 
— From  point  A  draw 
a  line  downward, 
curving  a  little  to  the 
right,  until  it  reaches 
the  middle  of  the  4th 

FiQ.  ttl.— Poinu  upon  the  olieat  by  whitli  [lie  riormnl  bouiiii-  interspace,  then  CUfV- 
aries  of  the  henrt  uod  great  vesaeU  muj-  bo  dettrouned.  j^g  j^  jjjg  Igjj  ^jt;] 
Kipplca  ill  Ihifl  llguro  arc  too  fur  away  from  tbo  inBdiun     .,  ,, 

IjQg,  it  passes  over  the  car- 

tilages of  the  6th  and 
7th  ribs,  a  little  before  they  join  the  sternum,  and  meets  point  C 
over  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

(4)  Left  Border. — Connect  points  B  and  i>  by  a  line  slightly  con- 
vex to  the  left. 

This  outline  represents  the  position  of  the  heart  in  a  well-formed 
chest.  In  an  emphysematoua  thorax  (permanent  position  of  inspira- 
tion) it  lies  lower  in  relation  to  the  ribs,  its  inferior  border  descend- 
ing to  the  tip  of  or  below  the  appendix.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
chest  is  of  the  alar  or  phthisical  type  (permanent  position  of  expira- 
tion), its  lower  border  may  lie  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  end  of 
the  sternum. 

HobUltf  of  the  Heart. — In  addition  to  the  permanent  variations 
in  position  just  mentioned,  the  heart  is  movable  by  posture  and 
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Tespiration.  If  the  individual  lies  in  the  left  lateral  position,  the 
apex  beat  moves  to  the  left  and  becomes  more  forcible ;  if  flat  on  his 
back,  the  heart  recedes  from  the  chest  wall,  and  the  apex  beat  may 
become  imperceptible ;  if  on  the  right  side,  the  impube  moves  nearer 
to  the  median  line ;  if  he  leans  forward  or  lies  face  downward,  the 
apex  beat  streDgthens.  In  forced  inspiration  the  diaphragm  descends, 
drawing  the  heart  downward  and  toward  the  median  line  by  means 
of  the  attachment  of  the  pericardial  sac  to  its  central  tendon.  The 
ribs  move  upward,  thus  increasing  the  displacement  of  the  heart 
relatively  to  these  bony  landmarks.  Jn  forced  expiration  the  dia- 
phragm moves  upward,  elevating  the  heart  and  shifting  its  apex 
further  to  the  left.  The  ribs  move  downward,  increasing  relatively 
the  ascent  of  the  heart.  The  excursion  of  the  diaphragm  may 
amount  to  2  inches. 

When  the  heart  moves,  it  swings  from  its  point  of  suspension  by 
the  great  vessels  at  the  base.  Consequently,  the  excursion  of  its 
apical  portion  from  side  to  side  or  from  front  to  back  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  base,  except  where  there  is  a  localized  pull  by  re- 
tracting fibroid  tissue  or  pressure  by  new  growths. 

Relation  of  Cavities  and  Great  Vessels  to  Chest  Wall.— The  rela- 
tions of  the  various  cavities  of  the  heart  to  the  chest  walls  are  shown 
suflSciently  in  Fig.  80. 

The  great-vessel  area,  so  called  for  convenience,  may  be  outlined 
by  first  drawing  a  horizontal  tine  across  the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  upper  Sds  of  the  manubrium.  This  line  should  lie  about  J  inch 
below  the  upper  border  of  the  manubrium  (epistemal  notch).  It 
should  extend  right  and  left  sufficiently  to  permit  a  vertical  line  to 
be  drawn  downward  from  each  end  to  points  A  and  B  (Fig.  81). 
The  vessels  contained  in  this  space  are  shown  in  Fig.  80. 

III.    PHYSICAL    EXAMINATION    OF   THE    HEART    AND 
ITS    NEIGHBOURHOOD 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  cardio-vaacular  disease  are  summarized 
elsewhere  (see  Synopsis  of  Examinations),  and  referred  to  in  detail 
in  various  places. 

The  objective  condition  of  the  heart  is  ascertained  by  inspection, 
palpation,  percussion,  and  auscultation.  The  patient  should  be,  pref- 
erably, semirecumbent,  as  there  are  fewer  physical  diflBculties  in  the 
way  than  if  sitting  or  standing. 

A,  Inspection  and  Palpation 
By  inspection  and  palpation,  which  are  instinctively  combined, 
the  examiner  determines  the  shape  of  the  priecordium,  certain  facts 
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regarding  the  apex  beat  and  precordial  pulsation,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pulsating  or  distended  veins,  and  other  abnormal  pulsa- 
tions  or  thrills. 

Elsewhere  (see  Index)  have  been  considered  the  shape  of  Ihepra- 
cordium,  distended  veins  of  chest,  B,aA  pulsating  jugulars. 

Apex  Beat. — The  apex  beat  lies  normally  in  the  5th  left  inter- 
costal space,  ^  inch  inside  the  mammillary  line,  and  about  3  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  mldsternal  line.  In  health  the  apex  beat  is  lim- 
ited to  a  space  1  inch  in  breadth,  occupying  one  interspace  only. 
Each  impulse  pushes  the  examining  finger  outward,  about  i  to  i 
inch.  It  is  somewhat  internal  to  the  apex  formed  by  the  ventricles; 
and  if  there  is  considerable  hypertrophy  it  may  lie  much  farther  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  actual  apex,  the  right  ventricle  (not  the  apex) 
of  the  enlarged  and  rounded  heart  striking  against  the  chest  walL 
In  this  case  the  left  and  lower  border  of  complete  cardiac  dulnesa 
will  he  found  some  distance  outside  of  the  apex  beat. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  apex  beat  can  be  both  seen  and  felt, 
in  many  felt  bat  not  seen,  and  in  some  it  may  he  imperceptible.  In 
palpating  the  apex  beat,  the  whole  hand  should,  first  of  all,  be  laid 
smoothly  but  firmly  over  the  precordial  region,  the  fingers  pointing 
downward  and  to  the  left.  This  is  important,  because  the  character 
of  the  heart  action  as  well  as  the  point  of  most  marked  impulse  is 
at  once  appreciated.  After  this  the  finger  tips  may  be  employed  to 
accurately  locate  the  apex  beat.  As  the  impulse  may  he  diffuse,  the 
apex  beat  should  be  considered  to  lie  at  the  point  where  the  finger 
appreciates  a  distinct  thrust  from  within.  If  a  localized  impulse 
can  not  be  felt  while  the  patient  is  recumbent,  he  should  he  re- 
quired to  sit  upright,  lean  forward,  or  turn  upon  the  face  (if  his 
condition  permits),  so  as  to  bring  the  heart  to  the  front  of  the 
thorax  by  gravity. 

Having  identified  the  apex  beat,  it  is  to  be  studied,  together  with 
the  prtecordial  impulse  in  general,  with  reference  to  position,  charaC' 
ter,  and  extent  (Fig.  82). 

PoBitlon  of  the  Apex  Beat. — The  position  of  the  apex  beat  is  of 
extreme  importance,  as  it  fnrnishcs  the  most  reliable  information 
with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  heart.  As  it  coincides  with 
the  ventricular  systole,  it  also  furnishes  the  standard  for  determining 
the  time  relation  of  other  pulsations— i.  e.,  whether  they  are  systolic, 
presystolic,  or  diastolic.  Aside  from  normal  alterations  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  apes  beat  may  be  moved  from  its  natural  loca- 
tion, either  by  an  actual  dislocation  of  the  entire  heart  caused  by 
pressure  or  pull,  or  by  changes  in  its  shape  due  to  hypertrophy  or 
dilatation.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  deformities  involving  the 
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chest,  kyphosis,  BColioBia,  et  al.,  deprive  the  positioQ  of  the  apex  beat 
of  much  of  its  diagnostic  value,  as  it  may  be  displaced  in  any  direc- 
tion  and  mistakenly  considered  a  result  of  serious  cardiac  disease  or 
as  a  marked  congenital  anomaly  of  position. 

(1)  Displacement  to  the  left  and  ujnoard  is  the  result  of  varying 
lesions.  It  may  be  due  to  pericardial  effusion,  or  to  abdominal  dis- 
tention irith  upward  presaure  upon  the  diaphragm  by  gas,  fluid,  or 
tumour.  Fibroid  changes  in  the  left  lung  or  pleura,  forming  a  part 
of  clironic  phthisis,  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  extensive  pleural 
adhesions,  by  their  contraction  will  pull  the  heart  to  the  left  and  the 
diaphragm  upward,  carrying  the  apex  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
also  carried  to  the  left  and  upward  by  the  pressure  of  fluid  or  air  in 
the  right  pleura  or  by  mediastinal  tumour.  In  severe  cases  of  this 
displacement  the  apes  may  beat  in  the  midaxillary  line.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  infants,  and  in  children  up  to  the  10th  and 
12th  year,  the  apex  beat  is  normally  in  the  4th  space,  at  or  outside 
the  mam  miliary  line. 

(2)  Displacement  to  the  left  in  a  horizontal  line  may  arise  from 
any  of  the  causes  mentioned  in  (1),  but  is  especially  characteristic  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  rarely  passes 
farther  outward  than  the  mammillary  line. 

(3)  Displacement  to  the  left  and  downward  is  characteristic  of 
cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  especially  of  the  left  ventricle, 
in  which  case  it  may  be  carried  even  to  the  8th  space  and  midaxil- 
lary line. 

(4)  Downward  displacetnent  of  the  beat  may  be  induced  by 
hypertrophic  emphysema.  In  this  disease  the  chest  is  in  a  perma- 
nent inspiratory  position  and  the  ribs  move  upward  over  the  heart. 
The  lungs  become  larger  and  press  the  heart  downward,  and  the 
hypertrophied  right  ventricle  contributes  to  its  lowered  position. 
Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  tumours  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  mediastinum  will,  if  of  suflScient  size,  depress  the  heart 
and  with  it  the  apex  beat.  The  weight  of  an  enlarged  liver,  by 
dr^ging  upon  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  to  which  is 
attached  the  pericardial  sac,  has  pulled  the  heart  downward  (Paul). 
In  the  aged  the  apex  beat  may  normally  be  found  in  the  6th  inter- 
space. 

(5)  Displacement  to  the  right,  very  rarely  further  than  the  right 
mammary  line,  may  be  caused  by  the  retracting  power  of  chronic 
fibroid  changes  in  the  right  lung,  and  adhesions  in  the  right  pleural 
cavity.  A  similar  displacement  may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  left- 
side pleurisy  with  effusion,  hydrothorax,  pneumothorax,  or  tumour 
of  the  left  lung. 
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Gharaeter  and  Extent  of  Apex  Beat.— By  constant  practice  the 
hand  learns  to  appreciate  very  correctly  any  variations  in  the  extent 
and  power  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  thorax. 

{1)  A  BOtaevh&t  forcible  and  extensive  apex  beat  of  a  knocking  or 
slapping  character  may  be  due  to  mental  excitement,  nerrousneas,  or 
physical  exertion.  It  is  important  not  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
cardiac  status  uuder  these  circumstances  or,  if  unavoidable,  to  make 
proper  allowance  therefor.  Certain  drugs  (tea,  coffee,  nicotine,  alco- 
hol, etc.)  have  a  similar  effect.  In  the  early  stage  of  acute  fevers  the 
same  overaction  is  observed — indeed,  it  is  present  in  almost  all  cases 
of  palpitation  (g.  v.). 

In  persons  with  unusually  thin  chest  walls  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  both  visible  and  palpable  over  a  much  wider  extent  than  in 
those  whose  ribs  are  well  covered.  Another  cause  of  increase  in 
extent,  not  necessarily  in  strength,  of  the  impulse,  is  the  uncovering 
of  the  heart  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  by  retraction  of  the  corre- 
sponding lung.  In  a  well-marked  case  bbe  impulse  is  visible  and 
palpable  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  interspaces,  sometimes  slightly  in 
the  2d,  and  the  snap  of  the  arterial  valves  may  be  very  distinct. 
This  is  excellent  evidence  of  the  pulmonary  condition,  and  should 
not  be  mistakenly  referred  to  disease  of  the  heart. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  the  apex  beat  is  not  displaced,  a  prime 
fact  in  determining  the  absence  of  hypertrophy. 

A  strong  lifting  or  heaving  impulse,  which  can  be  felt  over  S  or  3 
interspaces,  with  displacement  of  the  apex  beat  to  the  left  and  down- 
ward, is  a  most  valuable  sign  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

(3)  Weakness  or  absence  of  the  apex  beat  may  be  caused  by  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  subsequent  to  hypertrophy,  the  lifting  heave  of 
the  latter  giving  place  to  a  diffused  undulating  impulse  of  little 
strength,  which  is  quite  distinctive.  The  disappearance  of  a  defined 
and  easily  located  apex  beat  is  particularly  marked  in  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle,  the  distended  roundness  of  the  latter  pushing 
the  apex  away  from  the  chest  wall.  It  disappears  also  with  the 
onset  of  a  considerable  pericardial  effnsion  which  surrounds  the  apical 
portion  of  the  heart  and  separates  it  from  the  thoracic  wall. 

Weakness  or  absence  of  the  apex  impulse  is  not  incompatible 
with  health.  It  may  be  due  to  a  thick,  fat  chest  wall,  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  apex  strikes  just  behind  a  rib.  In  some  otherwise  normal 
cases  there  is  no  discoverable  reason  for  its  absence.  If  the  heart  is 
displaced  to  the  right,  the  apex  beat  may  be  extinguished  behind  the 
lower  sternum.  If  no  apex  impulse  exists,  the  place  where  it  should 
be  found  may  be  identified  by  auscultation — i.  e.,  the  point  at  which 
the  Ist  sound  is  heard  with  the  greatest  intensity.     The  excessive 
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overlapping  of  the  heart,  hy  the  increased  bulk  of  the  lungs  in  emphy- 
sema may  put  a  damper  upon  the  impulse.  Extensive  or  uniTersal 
pericardial  and  mediastinal  adhesions  may  so  limit  cardiac  mobility 
that  the  apex  does  not  strike  with  sufficient  force  to  be  felt.  In  this 
case  a  systolic  drawing  in  or  retraction,  not  alone  of  the  apex  space 
but  of  the  lower  sternum  and  several  intercostal  spaces  and  ribs, 
may  replace  the  usual  systolic  protrusion,  and  possesses  diagnostic 
value.  In  rare  cases  of  extreme  aortic  stenosis  the  ventricle  takes  so 
long  to  propel  the  blood  throngh  the  narrow  orifice  that  the  systole 
is  deliberate  and  the  celerity  of  movement  necessary  for  the  impulse 
lacking. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  barring  a  thick  chest  wall  or 
emphysema,  a  weak  or  absent  apex  beat  indicates  a  weak  heart  from 
any  cause — e.  g.,  exhausting  disease,  shock. 

Other  Pulsations  or  Pulsating  Swellings.— Inspection 
(especially  by  oblique  illumination)  and  palpation  may  reveal  cen- 
tres of  pul.'iation  other  than  that  of  the  apex  beat  as  shown  by  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  an  apparent  apex  beut  elsewhere. 

A  question  frequently  arises  as  to  the  exact  rhythm  of  one  pulsa- 
tion as  compared  with  another,  comparison  usually  being  made  with 
the  apex  beat  by  placing  a  finger  on  each ;  or  with  the  first  sound,  by 
auscultation  while  palpating.  For  greater  accuracy  indicators  may 
be  employed.  The  most  convenient  of  these  is  a  bit  of  absorbent 
cotton  pulled  out  into  a  slender  cone  2  or  3  inches  long.  Its  base  is 
applied  to  the  pulsating  spot,  previously  touched  with  mucilage  or 
thick  ointment.  Having  affixed  one  of  these  to  each  spot  and  placed 
the  examining  eye  so  that  the  cones  are  in  a  line,  the  movement  of 
their  extremities,  by  exaggerating  the  pulsations,  enables  a  more 
ready  determination  of  the  rhythm  of  each  pulsation.  This  method 
is  also  of  service  in  determining  the  expansile  character  of  a  pulsat- 
ing swelling,  a  cone  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  tumour.  If 
expansile  pulsation  is  present  the  tips  of  the  cones  will  approach 
and  depart  in  an  unmistakable  fashion. 

Some  pulsations  are  visible,  others  not  visible  but  palpable,  and 
still  others  present  a  more  or  less  marked  prominence  or  bulging  of 
the  cheat  wall  according  to  their  nature. 

These  pulsationa  may  originate  from  the  great  arteries  (dynamic, 
aneurismal),  the  veins  (pulsating  liver),  the  heart  (hypertrophy  or 
dilatation),  or  may  be  communicated  (pulsating  empyema).  Taking 
them,  according  to  location,  from  above  downward,  and  from  right 
to  left,  they  may  be  found  as  follows :  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
said  that  pulsations  above  the  level  of  the  3d  rib  belong  to  the  great 
arteries,  below  that  point  to  the  heart. 
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Inng.    In  one  extreme  case  of  this  kind  nnder  obBervation  the  impulse 
extended  upward  into  the  first  interspace  as  well. 

(4)  Pula&tlon  in  the  right  Sd,  4th,  and  5th  interspaces  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  results  from  a  dilated  right  auricle  or  a  disloca- 
tion (displacement)  of  the  heart, 

(5)  Pulsation  in  the  right  Mk  and  5th  spaces,  at  any  point  between 
the  sternal  edge  and  the  manimillary  hue,  is  produced  by  displace- 
ment of  the  heart.  This  is  the  usual  location  of  a  heart  dislocated 
by  great  flnid  or  gaseous  pressure  from  the  left  pleural  cavity,  but 
retraction  of  the  lung  may  pull  the  heart  over  so  that  it  pulsates  in 
these  spaces  as  well  as  in  the  3d  and  3d  (see  (3)  preceding). 

(6)  Pulsation  over  the  manubrium  is  significant  of  aneuriBm  of 
the  aorta,  especially  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  which  has 
eroded  the  hone. 

(7)  Pulsation  in  the  2d  and  sometimes  the  Sd  left  interspace  close 
to  the  sternal  edge  may  be  indicative  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  par- 
ticularly the  descending  portion  of  the  arch,  in  which  case  the  im- 
pulse is  systolic ;  or  of  pulsation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  systolic  if 
due  to  the  filling  of  the  artery  by  ventricular  systole ;  and  immedi- 
ately following  the  3d  sound  if  it  is  the  rebound  of  the  artery  follow- 
ing the  closure  of  the  pulmonary  valve.  It  may  possibly,  for  there 
ia  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  be  due  to  the  impulse  of  an 
hypertrophied  left  auricular  appendix,  in  which  case  it  precedes  the 
apex  heat  and  Ist  sound. 

(8)  Pulsation  in  the  Sd,  4iA,  5th,  and  6th  interspaces  just  to  the 
k/t  of  the  atemnm  is  usually  caused  by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle. 

(9)  Pulsation  in  the  Sd  and  4ih  spaces  in  the  left  manimillary 
line  is  usually  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  displaced  up  and  to  the 
left  by  pressure  from  the  right  side,  or  fibroid  contraction  of  the 
left  Inng. 

(10)  Pulsation  m  \A\e  left  5th  space  outside  the  mammillary  line 
is  usually  the  apex  beat  of  a  right  ventricular  hypertrophy. 

(11)  Pulsation  in  the  6th,  7th,  or  8th  left  interspaces  anywhere 
between  the  mammillary  and  midaxillary  lines  is  usually  the  apex 
beat  of  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  As  a  rule,  the 
farther  the  apex  from  the  median  line,  the  lower  the  interspace  it 
occupies. 

(13)  Pulsation  over  the  left  half  of  the  prcecordial  area,  and  in 
the  left  axillary  region  may  in  rather  rare  cases  be  caused  by 
"  pulsating  empyema "  or,  still  more  rarely,  by  a  very  vascular 
malignant  tumour. 

Aside  from  pulsations  strictly  confined  to  the  thorax,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  ascertain  whether  or  cot  there  is  epigastric  pulsation,  or 
throbbiDg  of  the  liver. 

(13)  Epigastric  pvlnation,  if  found,  sliould  be  tested  as  to  rhythm 
by  placing  one  huod  upon  the  apex  beat,  the  other  over  the  epigas- 
trium. Tlie  epigastric  impulse  will  be  found  either  to  coincide  with 
the  apex  beat  (systolic),  or  to  occur  immediately  but  distinctly  after 
the  heart  beat  (post-systolie). 

If  systolic,  the  impulse  comes  directly  from  the  heart,  and  may 
indicate  enlargement  or  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  from  various 
causes,  the  stroke  of  which  may  be  felt  more  distinctly  by  pushing 
the  fingers  up  under  the  ensiform  appendix  and  costal  cartilages;  an 
apex  beat  displaced  to  the  right  behind  the  sternum,  emphysema, 
or  simple  overaction  of  the  heart  from  any  cause.  In  the  latter 
case  the  pulsation  is  hardly  more  than  a  systolic  quiver  or  trembling. 
An  abnormally  short  stemnm  may  also  be  a  responsible  cause. 

\t post-syxtolic,  the  impulse  is  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  it« 
most  common  cause  is  tlie  functional  (dynamic)  throbbing  of  the 
vessel  which  is  seen  in  many  neurotic  and  neurasthenic  individuals, 
or  in  those  suffering  with  disorders  of  gastric  digestion.  It  may  be 
present  as  a  result  of  aniemia  and  hemorrhage,  and  may  be  perceived 
with  a  little  care  in  any  person  with  thin  abdominal  walls.  A  very 
marked  pulsation  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  tumour — e.  g., 
enlarged  lymph  glands,  pyloric  cancer,  tumour  of  pancreas,  hyper- 
trophied  or  sclerosed  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  hepatic  abscess. 
Finally,  it  may  be  an  aneurism,  but  this  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  with 
much  hesitation,  and  only  when  the  pulsation  is  distinctly  expansile. 
The  pulsation  due  to  a  tumour  overlying  the  aorta  will  disappear  in 
the  knee-chest  position,  the  mass  falling  forward  and  away  from 
its  contact  with  the  artery. 

Si/slolic  depression  of  the  epigastrium  and  lower  sternum  is  of 
value  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  extensive  pericardial  and  mediastinal 
adhesions  (indurative  mediastino-pericarditis).  One  may  mention 
here  a  systolic  depression  of  the  left  back  in  the  region  of  the  11th 
and  13th  ribs  ae  a  sign  of  extensive  pericardial  adhesions,  the  pull  of 
an  hypertrophied  heart  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  making  traction 
through  the  latter  upon  the  2  movable  lower  ribs  (BROi^BEsi). 

(14)  Pulsation  of  the  liver  is  to  be  noted  as  present  only  when 
the  entire  organ  is  enlarged  and  pulsates,  not  when  the  pulsation  is 
limited  to  the  epigastrium.  General  hepatic  pulsation  is  best  deter- 
mined by  placing  one  hand  with  firm  pressure  over  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  the  other  posteriorly  so  that  the  liver  lies  between  the 
two.  The  whole  organ  is  then  felt  to  expand  and,  if  timed,  the  pul- 
sation is  found  to  immediately  follow  the  apex  beat.    This  pulsation 
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is  due  to  and  pathognomonic  of  tricuspid  ineufBciency,  the  regurgi- 
tant wave  being  transmitted  backward  along  the  inferior  cava  and 
hepatic  reins  (Fig.  79). 

ThrillB  and  Fziction  Fremitus. — Pulsation  may  be  attended 
by  thrill.  Palpable  Tibrations  produced  by  the  passage  of  blood  over 
a  roughened  surface,  through  a  narrowed  orifice  or  a  leaky  valve,  are 
<'aUed  thrills.  A  thrill  is  discernible  aa  a  fine  whizzing  or  purring 
sensation  (fremissemeni  cataire),  but  the  vibrations  may  be  distinctly 
coarse.  A  palpable  vibration,  due  to  the  sliding  of  two  roughened 
pleural  or  pericardial  surfaces  over  each  other,  is  termed  friction 
fremitus. 


ul'  tliu   lovatioQ  BDil   rliyChm  •'{ 

When  a  thrill  or  friction  fremitus  is  perceived,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
determine  its  position  of  maximum  intensity  and  its  time  relation  to 
the  apex  beat — i.  e.,  is  it  systolic,  diastolic,  or  presystolic? 

Friction  fremitus  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
or  of  those  portions  of  the  pleural  surfaces  which  overlie  or  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  heart.  In  both  cases  the  inflamed  or  rough- 
ened surfaces  are  rubbed  together  by  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
and  therefore  the  vibrations  exhibit  a  rhythmic  ciirdiac  sequence. 
It  is  usually  easy  by  auscultation  to  distinguish  between  friction 
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fremitus  and  a  true  thrill.  The  former  is  to  and  fro  in  character,  and 
does  not  bear  a  constant  and  definite  relation  to  the  events  of  the 
cardiac  cycle.  The  thrills  of  most  common  occurrence  are  those 
mentioned  in  (1)  and  (4)  following. 

(1)  At  and  above  the  right  3d  cartilage  and  interspace  a  syatolic 
thrill,  due  to  aortic  stenosis  (see  Fig.  83).  At  the  same  point,  and 
perhaps  felt  for  some  distance  down  the  sternum,  a  diastolic  thrill, 
due  to  aortic  incompetency. 

(3)  At  and  above  the  left  3d  cartilage  and  interspace,  a  systolic 
thrill,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  Very  rarely 
it  may  indicate  pulmonary  stenosiB.  A  diastolic  thrill  in  the  same 
spot  may  be  found  as  a  symptom  of  another  rare  condition,  pulmo- 
nary incompetency. 

(3)  A  systolic  thrill  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  as  a 
symptom  of  tricuspid  regurgitation ;  or,  vithont  valvular  disease,  in 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle. 

(4)  A  systolic  thrill  over  the  apex  beat  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  Qsnally  due  to  mitral  incompetency,  sometimes  to  aortic 
stenosis. 

(5)  The  thrills  so  far  referred  to  are  fine  and  soft  in  character, 
but  a  presystolic  thrill  at  and  somewhat  above  and  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  apex  best  is  very  distinctive.  It  is  composed  of  rather  rough, 
hesitating  vibrations,  and  even  in  the  absence  of  other  symptoms 
permits  a  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis. 

(6)  Thrills  in  any  part  of  an  area  extending  from  the  epistemal 
notch  above  to  the  level  of  the  4th  rib  below,  and  on  either  side,  for 
a  distance  of  3  inches  beyond  the  sternal  edge,  may  be  due  to  aneu- 
rism of  the  aortic  arch.  A  thrill  discerned  in  this  area  should  not  be 
referred  to  valvular  disease  unless  in  the  absence  of  a  pulsating  swell- 
ing and  the  other  signs  of  aneurism. 

(7)  Friction  fremitus,  of  pericardial  or  pleural  origin,  difEers  from 
thrill  in  being  of  a  to-and-fro  character,  and  having  no  very  definite 
relation  to  the  heart  sounds.  It  is  ordinarily  found  in  that  part  of  the 
pnecordinm  lying  between  and  including  the  2d  and  4th  interspaces. 

B.  Pbbcussion  of  the  Heaht 

The  object  of  percussing  the  heart  is  mainly  to  determine  its 
shape,  size,  and  location.  Incidentally,  in  doing  this  we  may  dis- 
cover dulness  due  to  pericardial  effusion,  and  also,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  left  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung,  whether  the  latter  is 
emphysematous,  retracted,  or  normal. 

AreaB  of  Cardiac  Bolnees  and  their  ItelatiTe  Value.— 
Percussion  of  the  heart  under  normal  conditions  affords  two  areas  of 
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dnlness :  jirst,  the  absolute  or  superficial  dulness  developed  by  that 
portion  of  the  heart  which  is  not  covered  by  lung  (Plate  I)  and, 
therefore,  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  chest  wall ;  and  second^  the 
deep  or  relative  dulneBs  of  that  portion  of  the  heart  overlapped  by 
the  lungs.  As  in  practice  these  terms  are  apt  to  be  confused,  the 
first  will  be  called,  from  personal  preference  and  to  avoid  uncertainty, 
the  exposed  dulness ;  the  second,  the  covered  dw/ne««;  both  together, 
the  entire  dulneas  of  the  heart. 

The  area  of  exposed  cardiac  dulness  in  the  normal  heart  is 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  level  of  the  4th  cartilage  down- 
ward along  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  a  second  line  starting 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  and  running  downward  to  a  point  on 
the  left  6th  rib  in  the  parasternal  line.  This  gives  an  area  of  tri- 
angular shape. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  covered  dulness  depend  upon  the 
method  of  examination  used.  Tlie  more  accurate  the  method  the 
more  nearly  will  the  outline  of  the  covered  dulness  correspond  to 
the  anatomical  or  projection  outline  of  the  heart. 

The  clinical  importance  of  the  exposed  cardiac  dulness  in  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  heart  has  been  much  overrated,  and  many 
clinicians  of  to-daj  pay  no  attention  to  it  in  estimating  cardiac  con- 
ditions. The  size  of  the  exposed  dulness  does  change  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  size  of  the  heart,  but  to  a  much  greater  degree  it  varies 
with  the  position  of  the  overlapping  lung  borders.  Practically,  the 
only  utility  of  outlining  the  exposed  dulness  is  to  demonstrate  the 
condition  of  the  lung — viz.,  emphysema  versus  shrinking — and  to  ac- 
count for  an  unusual  corresponding  absence  or  increase  of  prtecordial 
pulsation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  clinician  desires  in  percuss- 
ing the  heart  is  to  delimit  upon  the  chest  wall  the  entire  (exposed 
plus  covered)  dulness  of  the  heart  (Fig.  84),  which  should  corre- 
spond, as  accurately  as  the  limitations  of  the  method  of  examination 
will  permit,  to  the  projection  of  the  heart  upon  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  thorax  (Fig.  80).  Inspection  of  the  outline  obtained  enables 
one  to  determine  the  shape,  size,  and  situation  of  the  heart,  provided 
pericardial  eSuaion  is  absent.  If  effusion  is  present,  one  simply 
outlines  a  bag  of  fluid,  as  in  the  abdomen  an  ovarian  cystoma  or  a 
distended  bladder  is  outlined  by  dulness  on  percussion. 

Choice  of  Percussion  Methods. — There  are  three  methods 
of  percussion  which  may  be  employed  in  ascertaining  the  areas  of 
cardiac  dulness :  Jirsl,  ordinary  percussion ;  second,  auscultatory 
percussion ;  third,  percussion  with  the  aid  of  Sansom's  pleximeter. 

These  methods  differ  in  accuracy,  none  being  absolutely  reliable 
in  enabling  the  observer  to  obtain  the  true  projection  outline.     The 
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first  method  is  of  little  or  no  use ;  the  second  and  third  are  clinically 
trustworthy.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  percussing  the  heart  the 
personal  skill  of  the  examiner  baa  much  to  do  with  the  resnlt,  as 
correctness  depends  largely  upon  the  detection  of  very  slight  differ- 
ences of  sound  and  feeling. 

There  is  another  method  of  obtaining  the  projection  outline  of 
the  heart  which  is  superior  to  percussion,  and  is  as  nearly  accurate 
as  can  bo  conceived,  hut  which  at  present  is  in  limited  use,  largely 
on  account  of  the  expensive  apparatus  and  special  training  required 
in  its  employment — viz.,  the  Rontgen  ray  and  the  fluoroscope. 
The  extremely  interesting  work  done  by  Williams,  of  Boston,  Sat- 
terlee,  of  New  York,  and  others,  has  proved  its  value,  and  the  future 
will  doubtless  witness  a  simplification  and  cheapening  of  the  required 
outfit. 


i'la.  Si.— ShowiUff  tlie  axiwaud  nnd  covered  dulnsaa  of  the  nonual  heaiL 

Teclinic  of  Cardiac  Percussion.— In  percussing  the  heart 

by  either  of  these  methods  the  general  direction  of  the  lines  along 
which  the  percussion  strokes  are  conducted  is  the  same. 

(1)  In  using  ordinary  percuxsion  to  determine  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible the  entire  cardiac  dulness,  first  find  the  upper  limit  of  the 
covered  hepatic  dulness  by  percussing  from  the  2d  right  interspace, 
at  or  somewhat  outside  of  the  parasternal  line,  vertically  downward 
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(1,   in  Fig.   85  to  which  subsequent   numbers   refer)    with   heavy 
Btrokea,  until  the  dulling  eSect  of  the  upper  border  of  the  liver  is 
noted,  sometimes  at  the  4th  space,  usually  at  the  Sth  rib  or  inter- 
Bpace.     Determine  also  the  line  of  exposed  (absolute)  liver  dulness, 
generally  at  the  6th  rib.     Then  percuss  successively  from  right  to 
left,  beginning  suffi- 
ciently far  out  to  get 
onmized    pulmonary 
resonance,  along  lines 
3  and  3  until  the  first 
trace  of  impaired  or 
modified  resonance  is 
noted.    It  can  not  be 
too    strongly  empha- 
sized  that  one   does 
not    search   for   fiat- 
ness  or  even  dulness, 
but  for  the  first  trace 
of  impairment  or  va- 
riation   in  the   pure 
pulmonary        sound. 
Then  on  the  left  side 
percuss    from   above 
downward  in  the  para- 
eternal    line,   5,   and 
from    left    to    right 
along  lines  6,  7,  and 
8,  in  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th     interspaces    re- 
spectively, noting  in 
each  case  the  points  of  beginning  impaired  resonance,  and  exercising 
care  not  to  mistake  the  mufQing  of  the  pulmonary  resonance  caused 
by  the  thick  pectoral  muscle  for  the  dulling  effect  of  the  heart.     The 
mammary  gland  must  be  held  aside  for  a  similar  reason.     Percus- 
sion is  to  be  made  along  as  many  other  additional  lines  as  the  exam- 
iner may  think  best. 

Percussion  along  line  4,  from  above  downward,  along  the  left 
half  of  the  sternum,  is  intended  to  discover  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels. 
Always  compare  rib  with  rib  and  interspace  with  interspace,  in  order 
to  equalize  the  comparison. 

To  find  the  exposed  dulness,  percussion  with  light  strokes  is  car- 
ried still  farther  to  the  left  on  line  2,  farther  to  the  right  on  lines 


'iQ.  85.— Showing  tlie  principal  lines  (numlwred  in  order 
of  pcrformancei  along  which  per«ii9Bion  ehould  b«  con- 
ducted to  ascerUin  the  nreu  of  cardiac  dulnesB,  ttotli 
eovered  and  pxposeil.     Compare  with  Fig.  64. 
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7  and  8,  and  from  above  dovnward  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
left  sternal  edge  on  line  9  until,  on  each  line,  the  modified  pulmo- 
nary resonance  or  covered  dalness  is  replaced  by  the  absolutely  dull 
sound  of  the  exposed  heart. 

(2)  Auscultatory  percussion  and  its  tecbnic  (q.  v.)  has  been 
described  elsevhere.  For  the  heart  the  tip  of  the  stethoscope  should 
be  placed  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  beat,  so  that  it 
surely  rests  over  the  heart.  Percuss  from  all  sides  toward  the  stetho- 
scope, making  one  outline  with  heavy  strokes,  and  then  repeating 
with  light  strokes,  but  never  intermingling  light  with  heavy. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  this  method  that  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  heart  can  usually  be  determined  without  much  difficulty, 
except  in  cases  where  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  ensiform  appen- 
dix are  close  together  and  projecting.  The  upper  limit  under  the 
sternum  is  harder  to  obtain  on  account  of  the  osseous  resonance, 
particularly  when  the  patient  is  thin  and  the  sternum  prominent, 
but  with  repeated  trials  it  is  said  that  a  sufficient  change  of  sound 
can  be  observed  to  mark  the  line  of  separation  between  the  cardiac 
and  great-vessel  areas. 

(3)  Sansom's  method  involves  the  use  of  a  special  pleximeter,  a 
slender  vulcanite  rod,  of  square  section,  1^  inch  long,  bearing  on 
one  end  a  thin  oblong  plate,  1  inch  by  ^  an  inch ;  and  on  the  other 

end,  parallel  to  the  first,  a  second  plate,  i  b j  $ 
of  an  inch  (Fig.  86).  The  larger  of  the  thin 
flattened  plates  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  surface 
and  held  in  position  by  the  tips  of  the  1st  and 
3d  fingers  of  the  left  hand  placed  upon  the 
plate,  one  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  rod. 
Percussion  is  then  to  be  made  upon  the  plate 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  rod  by  the  middle 
„         .     ,        finger  of  the  right  hand  in  the  usual  manner. 

Fiu.  bfi.-SaiiBom'8  plc»-      „.=,  ,  ,      ,,       ,,  .   .,  o 

imeiOT.  " ''"  reference  to  the  theory  of  its  nae  oansom 

states  that  the  observer  should  pay  attention 
not  to  sounds,  but  to  vibrations  ;  whether  these  are  mechanical  and 
appreciated  by  the  finger  tips  resting  upon  the  instrument,  or  sono- 
rous and  appreciated  by  the  ear. 

The  pleximeter  is  used  by  applying  it  with  its  long  diameter 
parallel  to  the  sternum  at  the  right  manunillary  line  about  on  a 
level,  we  will  say,  with  the  4th  rib.  It  is  then  brought  gradually 
nearer  the  sternum,  still  parallel,  until  it  reaches  a  point  where  the 
vibrations  are  sensibly  modified,  and  is  then  inclined  slightly  toward 
the  median  line  so  that  the  vibrations  come  from  the  left  edge  of 
the  plate,  practically  a  line,  at  which  point,  indicating  the  right 
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border  of  cardiac  dulnesB,  a  short  line  la  drawn  upon  the  skin. 
This  process  is  repeated  at  different  levels  from  the  1st  to  the  5th 
interspaces.  The  tipper  limit  of  liver  dulnesa  (usnally  in  the  5th 
space),  if  not  ascertained  at  the  beginning,  is  now  determined. 

Similar  percussion  is  made  on  the  left  side  from  the  3d  rib  down- 
■ward,  and  from  the  anterior  axillary  line  inward,  inclining  the  plex- 
imeter  toward  the  median  line.  In  outlining  the  rather  sharp  curve 
of  the  apex  the  smaller  plate  may  be  used  by  reversing  the  plexime- 
ter.     The  marks  thus  obtained  are  nnited  (Fig.  66,  page  292). 

This  method  of  percussion  gives  an  outline  which  includes  not 
only  the  right  border,  left  border,  and  apex  of  the  heart,  but  also  the 
right  and  left  borders  of  the  great-vessel  area  above.  In  favourable 
cases  it  will  give  both  upper  and  lower  cardiac  borders. 

IjunitationB  at  Cardiac  Fercussion.— It  is  rarely  possible 
by  ordinary  percussion,  and  always  difficnlt  by  any  method,  to  find 
the  entire  lower  border  of  the  heart,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  ex- 
posed dulness  merges  with  the  dulness  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
but  in  some  cases  a  slight  difference  in  the  sound  can  be  detected. 
A  similar  diflBculty  exists  with  reference  to  the  upper  border.  For- 
tunately, the  outlines  which  can  be  obtained — viz.,  the  right  border, 
the  left  border  and,  usually,  the  outline  of  the  apex — are  sufficient  for 
most  clinical  purposes  (Fig.  87).  As  a  rule,  the  dulness  covers  a 
larger  area  of  the  chest  wall  than  would  seem  to  be  correct  upon 
first  thought.  Williams  states  that  not  only  are  the  outlines  of  the 
heart,  as  shown  by  the  fluoroscope,  more  complete  than  those  ob- 
tained by  percussion,  bnt  that  tlie  percussion  outlines  in  a  portion 
of  the  cases  examined  vary  as  much  as  an  inch  from  the  size  of  the 
heart  as  seen  in  the  fluoroscope,  indicating  sometimes  a  smaller  and 
sometimes  a  larger  heart  than  the  reality.  Nevertheless,  for  ordinary 
clinical  purposes  cardiac  percussion,  if  carefully  performed,  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  in  determining  abnormal  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
heart,  especially  if  conjoined  with  equally  careful  palpation. 

Indications  from  Abnormal  Areas  of  DulneBS.— Having 
determined  cardiac  and  great-vessel  dulness,  it  remains  to  discuss 
the  meaning  of  observed  variation  from  the  normal  in  shape,  size, 
and  position. 

(I)  Enlargflment  of  the  Normal  Outline.— An  increase,  mainly  to 
the  left  and  downward,  with  a  heaving  apex  beat  displaced  in  the 
same  direction,  is  characteristic  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle.  The  apex  outline  is  unusually  pointed  (Fig.  88).  It 
is  quite  certain  that  if  the  entire  cardiac  dulness  is  increased,  dilata- 
tion as  well  as  hypertrophy  is  present.  It  is  difficult  to  recognise 
enlargement  unless  the  heart  weighs  at  least  13^  oz.  (400  grms.). 
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'lo.  BT.  — NormBl  aret  of 
entire  cardiac  UuIdcsk. 
The  dotted  lini-s  above 
and  bulow  represent  the 
bordcTH  which  ore  didi- 
cult  to  delimit,  but  the 
apex  beat  and  the  tindiog 
of  til  e  ool  id' lined  porlioEu 
of  tlie  borders  enable  a 
itatiufactorj'  dclcrmina- 
tioQ  of  the  size  and  ahape 


■'lo,  88.— DulneM  in  hyper- 
trophy of  tlio  left  ventri- 
cle. Apex  bent  heaving 
and  carried  tlonn  and 
to  the  left,  perliop:<  oui- 
aide  of  the  apex  outline 
Apex  pointed. 


'lo.  B9.— Dulnen  in  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of 
the  right  heart  Note 
apex  beat  moved  (o  tliv 
left,  and  daloesa  In- 
creaaod  to  the  right  of 
the  Bl«rnuni. 
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Fia.  90.— ShowiDK  the  ilul- 
Dedsdue  todilatatioti  aod 
hjpertropliy  of  both  ttn- 
trida.  A  pel  rounded 
and  apex  beat  dilVucKd- 
(.'ooipure  with  Figb.  89 
and  HU.  SliowH  also  (Hnt 
and  second  ri^hC  inUr- 
spaeeH)   tho   dulnow   o( 


lo.  91.  —  The  triangulur 
■reu  of  dulnta*  due  lo  u 
litrgt  puncviAitX  cifusian 

solid  line,  for  corapori- 
Bon  the  noniinl  rardiac 
dulnosn  X*  »hi>wD  by  the 
innrriihaded  nres.  Note 
poRition  of  apex  beat 
with  reference  to  the 
pericardial  dulness. 


Fro.  92.— Showing  the  dul- 
ness  of  a  moderate  peri- 
cardial effoaiou. 
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Enlargement,  mainly  to  the  right  (Fig.  89),  with  a  rounded  apex 
outline,  is  significaut  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  Ten< 
tricle  and  auricle,  especially  if  there  is  dulness  in  the  3d  and  4th 
spaces  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  If  the  usually  resonant 
(Ebstein's)  angle  in  the  right  5th  space,  between  the  lower  portion  of 
the  right  border  and  the  upper  limit  of  hepatic  dulnees  (Fig.  84),  is 
obliterated,  it  may  be  due  to  a  dilated  right  auricle,  dilated  inferior 
vena  cava,  or  pericardial  effusion. 

Enlargement,  both  to  right  and  left,  with  a  weak  and  difloeed 
apes  beat,  indicates  much  dilatation  as  well  as  hypertrophy  of  both 
ventricles  (Fig.  90). 

Enlargement  to  the  right,  left,  and  upward  is  found  as  a  resolt 
of  pericardial  effusion.  It  is  somewhat  triangular  or  pear  shaped, 
with  the  small  end  upward,  often  extending  into  the  8d  interspace. 
It  is  a  diagnostic  sign  that  the  edges  of  the  dull  area  are  sharply 
marked,  the  transition  from  pulmonary  resonance  to  fluid  flatness 
being  noticeably  abrupt.  The  area  of  dulness  is  somewhat  larger 
when  the  patient  is  sitting  than  when  lying  down.  As  the  OTeriap- 
ping  lungs  have  been  pushed  away,  there  is  uniform  dulness  over 
the  entire  area,  and  the  distinction  between  the  covered  and  exposed 
dnlness  disappears.  In  very  large  effusions  there  may  be  an  area  of 
dull  tympanitic  resonance  in  the  left  axillary  region,  below  the  level 
of  the  nipples  and  over  the  left  base,  due  to  compression  of  the  left 
lung.  The  apex  beat,  or,  if  this  can  not  be  felt,  the  point  of  greatest 
intensity  of  the  first  sonnd,  ia  well  inside  of  the  dull  area,  rarely  out- 
side of  the  mammillary  line  (Fig.  91).  It  is  at  times  difficolt  and 
even  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  moderate  pericardial  effu- 
sion and  extreme  dilatation  of  both  ventricles  (compare  Figs.  9i  and 
90).  In  addition  to  the  points  above  given,  the  differential  diag- 
nosis is  discussed  elsewhere  (Index — Heart,  dilatation  of). 

An  apparent  enlargement  of  the  heart  by  inspection  alone  may 
be  due  to  retraction  of  the  lung,  or  to  a  pushing  forward  of  the  heart 
by  tumour  or  aneurism  in  the  posterior  mediastinnm ;  but,  as  the  en- 
largement affects  only  the  exposed  cardiac  dulness,  a  determination 
of  the  entire  cardiac  outline  will  reveal  it  to  be  apparent  and  not 
actual. 

(2)  Dimination  of  the  Normal  Area.— This  may  be  due  to  atrophy 
of  the  heart  or  absorption  of  fat  in  wasting  diseases,  notably  con- 
sumption and  long-continued  typhoid  fever.  Left  pneumothorax, 
the  air-containing  pleural  sac  overlying  the  heart,  may  substitute  a 
tympanitic  sound  for  a  portion  of  the  normal  modified  pulmonary 
resonance ;  marked  emphysema  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  full  cardiac  outline ;  and  gaseous  distention  of  the 
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Etomach  may  prove  deceptive  for  eimilar  reasonB.  Two  rare  condi- 
tions, pnenmo-pericardium  and  emphysema  of  the  mediastinum,  may 
be  respODsible  for  great  diminution  in  the  eize  of  the  heart  dulnees. 

(3)  DiBplacement  of  the  Area. — Dislocation  of  the  heart  does  not 
nsually  alter  the  aize  of  ita  outlines,  but  the  causes  of  such  dis- 
placemente  (already  discussed,  page  333)  often  render  it  difficult  to 
properly  percuss  the  heart — e.  g.,  large  pleural  effusion.  In  such  a 
case  one  must  estimate  the  place  of  the  heart  by  the  position  of  the 
apex  beat.  In  the  infrequent  examples  of  transposition  of  the  heart 
(dextrocardia)  the  heart  dalness  gives  a  "  mirror  image "  of  the 
usaal  outlines. 

(4)  Great-vessel  DnloeSB. — If  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
are  of  normal  size,  the  dulness  (or  modified  vibrations)  to  which  they 
give  rise  in  plessimetric  percussion  does  not  extend  beyond  tlie  edge 
of  the  sternum  to  either  side.  If  the  dulnesg  extends  to  the  right 
of  the  sternnm  into  the  3d,  or  1st  and  3d  interspaces,  with  a  rounded 
projecting  outline  (Fig.  90),  it  is  good  evidence  of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta.  Lesser  degrees  of  dilatation  may  be  shown  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  a  correspondingly  smaller  increase  in  the  area  and  alteration 
in  the  shape. 

C.    AuacCLTATIOK   OF  THE  HeaKT 
The  object  of  ausctiltatioii  is  to  determine  the  character  and 
rhythm  of  the  heart  sounds,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  adventi- 
tious sounds. 

FoBitioii  of  Valves  and  their  Areeis  of  Audibility.— In 
addition  to  the  facts  already  stated  with  reference  to  the  valvular 
element  of  the  heart  sounds  {q.  v.)  a  further  analysis  will  show  that 
each  Bonnd  may  be  separated  into  3  components.  Thus  the  valvular 
portion  of  the  1st  sound  results  from  the  closure  of  3  valves,  the 
mitral  and  tricnspid  ;  the  3d  sound  also  from  the  closure  of  2  valves, 
the  aortic  and  the  pulmonary.  The  1st,  therefore,  consists  of  1 
mnscolar  and  2  valvular  components  ;  the  2d  of  3  valvular  com- 
ponents alone.  Depending  upon  the  location  of  the  valves  and  the 
greater  degree  of  audibility  of  their  respective  closures  in  certain 
directions,  it  is  practicable  to  auscultate  each  one  separately.  Of 
the  4  valves,  the  pulmonary  and  tricuspid,  belonging  to  the  right 
ventricle,  lie  nearer  the  surface  than  the  aortic  and  mitral,  which  are 
more  deeply  seated.  Taking  them  in  order  from  above  downward, 
their  positions  are  as  follows  (Fig.  93) : 

(1)  Pulmonary  ra/i-e.— Mainly  behind  3d  left  costal  cartilage. 
Of  the  3  segments  comprising  tiis  valve,  3  are  anterior  and  1  pos- 
terior. 
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(3)  Aortic  Valve. — Behind  the  left  half  of  the  st«mum  on  a  level 
with  the  3d  space.     Of  the  3  Begmeiits  1  is  anterior  and  2  posterior. 


Fio.  9S.— fJhDvrinp  tLe  positioiiB  oC  tiin  vaUiw  of  Ilio  hoart  uiid  Ctic  ansut  ol  tlieir  gmlE«t 
audthllity.  Solid  cir>;Ie8  and  blopkg  =  doep  vulves  (aortic  ntid  mitral).  Light  clrcloa 
und  b]».-ka  ^  HupcrllcLul  valvtw  (pulmonary  and  trieuBpldJ- 

(3)  Mitral  Valve. — Behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum  on  a  level 
with  the  4th  cartilage,  4th  space,  and  upper  border  of  the  5th  carti- 
lage.   Of  the  2  Begmenta  of  the  valve  1  is  anterior,  the  other  posterior. 

(4)  Tricvapid  Valve. — Behind  the  lower  4tb  of  the  stentum,  to 
the  right  of  the  middle  line,  from  the  4th  right  cartilage  to  a  point 
behind  the  junction  of  the  6th  right  cartilage  to  the  sternum. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  a  stethoscope  placed  directly  over  the  gen- 
eral valve  area  will  receive  auditory  impressions  from  them  all,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  3  doep  valves  must  pass  through  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  which  overlie  them.  Consequently  the  separate  sound  of  each 
valve  is  sought  for  at  a  point  where  the  chamber  or  vessel  to  which 
it  belongs  approaches  most  closely  to  the  chest  wall  and  at  the  same 
time  is  most  distant  from  the  other  chambers  or  vessels.  These 
points  or  areas  of  auscultation  at  which  the  sound  of  the  correspond- 
ing valve  is  loudest  and  most  distinct  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Fulmonary  Area. — At  the  2d  interspace  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum,  upoii  the  pulmonary  artery  and  above  the  pulmonary  valve. 
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(2)  Aortic  Area. — At  the  2d  interepace  to  the  right  o(  the 
stemnm,  upon  the  aorta  and  above  the  aortic  valre.  The  3d  right 
cartilage  is  often  called  the  aortic  cartilage. 

(3)  Mitral  Area. — At  the  apex  of  the  heart  where  the  tip  of  the 
left  Tentricle  approaches  the  chest  wall. 

(4)  Tricuspid  Area. — Over  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  a  point 
at  which  the  right  ventricle  lies  close  to  the  chest  wall  and  at  the 
same  time  is  most  distant  from  the  left  ventricle. 

In  auscultating  the  heart  a  convenient  order  is,  first,  the  mitral 
area;  then  the  aortic,  giving  the  character  of  the  left  ventricular 
valve  sounds ;  then  the  pulmonary  and  tricuspid  areas,  belonging  to 
the  valves  of  the  right  ventricle. 

It  is  essential  during  auscultation  to  place  a  finger  npon  the 
apei  beat  or  upon  the  carotid  poise  in  order  to  place  the  sounds 
with  reference  to  the  events  of  the  cardiac  cycle.  The  radial  pulse 
follows  the  apex  heat  at  a  slight  interval,  but  long  enough  to  make 
it  untrnstworthy  for  careful  timing.  As  the  respiratory  sounds  may 
obscure  or  complicate  faint  cardiac  sounds  or  murmurs,  it  should  be 
made  a  routine  practice  to  direct  the  patient  to  suspend  breathing, 
one  or  more  times,  during  the  examination. 

Variations  in  the  Intensity  and  Character  of  the 
Seart  Sounds. — The  heart  sounds  are  to  be  studied  at  each  of 
these  points  with  reference  to  their  intensity,  quality,  and  rhythm ; 
also  the  presence  of  reduplication. 

It  is  possible  with  care  to  separate  the  muscular  component  of 
the  first  sound  into  2  portions,  1  furnished  by  the  left  ventricle, 
heard  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  apex ;  and  that  coming  from  the 
right,  heard  over  the  middle  of  the  sternum  at  the  level  of  the  3d 
interspace.  While  of  equal  intensity,  tlie  muscular  sound  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  appreciably  longer  than  that  of  the  right.  The  following 
modifications  of  the  heart  sounds  are  of  clinical  value,  but  require 
for  their  recognition  a  thorongh  familiarity  with  the  normal  sounds. 

(1)  Accentnation  of  Both  Sonnds. — Increased  loudness  or  accen- 
tuation of  both  sounds  of  the  heart  is  very  common.  In  well-marked 
cases  the  sounds  may  be  heard  over  the  entire  chest  in  front,  and 
sometimes  over  the  back  of  the  thorax.  It  is  frequently  due  to 
mental  excitement.  An  apparent  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
sonnds  may  be  present  in  persons  with  thin  chest  walls,  or  in  whom 
the  heart  is  uncovered  by  phthisical  shrinkage  of  the  lung ;  both  of 
these  conditions  permitting  a  more  ready  transmission  of  the  sounds. 
Overactivity  of  the  heart,  as  in  cardiac  neuroses  (e.  g.,  palpitation), 
exophthalmic  goitre  and  the  eariy  stage  of  fevers,  causes  an  unnat- 
nral  loudness  of  both  sounds.    Certain  conditions  of  debility,  notably 
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ftDsemia  aod  chlorosis,  may  be  attended  by  loud  beart  sonndB,  vhich, 
despite  their  intensity,  poBsess  a  short  and  flapping  quality,  indica- 
tive of  ireakneBS  rather  than  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sounds  may  be  loud  because  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  the  abnormally 
strong  muscular  walls  imparting  unusual  vigour  to  the  closure  of  the 
valres,  and  adding  strength  to  the  muscular  element  of  the  first 
sound.  Consolidated  lung  may,  by  acting  as  a  better  conductor  ol 
sound  than  healthy  lung,  increase  the  loudness  of  the  sounds.  Ex- 
cessive distention  of  the  intestines  and  stomach,  the  latter  especially, 
and,  less  frequently,  pneumothorax  or  a  large,  smooth-walled  pulmo- 
nary cavity,  or  the  rare  condition  of  pneumopericardium  may,  by 
their  resonance,  impart  a  loud,  riogiug,  metallic  quality  to  the  heart 
sounds. 

Comparison  of  the  sounds  may  show  that  one  sound,  or  one  of 
its  components,  may  predominate;  consequently,  the  observer  may 
find— 

(i)  Aoeentnation  of  tbe  First  Soimd. — Xormally  the  first  sounds 
when  auscultated  at  the  apex,  is  louder  than  tbe  second  sound.  If 
it  is  heard  more  distinctly  at  the  base  than  is  the  second  sound,  it  is 
either  accented,  or  the  second  sound  is  abnormally  weak.  An  unusu- 
ally loud,  prolonged,  thumping  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  beard  in 
hypertrophy,  especially  of  the  left  ventricle.  Tbe  peculiar  quality 
of  this  sound  is  due  to  its  large  muscular  component.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  loud  but  short,  flapping  flrst  sound  having  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  valvular  quality  of  the  second  sound  and  lacking  the 
prolonged  dull  muscular  component,  is  associated  with  moderate 
dilatation  and  weakness  of  the  heart  chambers.  If  the  dilatation  or 
weakness  is  eitreme,  the  accentuation  disappears.  An  uncommonly 
sharp  and  clear  first  sound  is  heard  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis. 

(3)  AooentQation  of  the  Second  Soitnd.— Normally  the  3d  sound 
ia  louder  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex.  If  this  relation  is  reversed 
it  means  either  an  accented  3d  sound  or  a  weakened  Ist  sound.  In 
judging  the  2d  sound  its  2  components,  aortic  and  pulmonary, 
should  be  carefully  compared  by  repeated  auscultation  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  areas.  In  the  young  the  pulmonary  closure  is  some- 
what more  accentuated  than  the  aortic ;  in  advanced  years,  presuma- 
bly because  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  aortic  valve,  the  converse 
is  true.     It  may  be  found  that— 

Aortic  Closure  is  Accentuated. — One  of  tbe  principal  causes  of  a 
loud  and  sudden  aortic  2d  sound  is  the  presence  of  high  arterial 
pressure,  such  as  may  exist  in  nephritis  and  arteriosclerosis.  It  has 
been  compared  to  the  popping  of  a  cork  when  pulled  from  a  bottle. 

A  load,  distinct,  but  somewhat  harsh  aortic  sound,  perhaps  of  a. 
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ringing  metallic  or  clicking  quality,  is  indicative  of  scleroBiB  or  athe- 
roma of  the  aortic  valves  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  aorta,  with- 
OQt  narrowing  or  incompetence.  The  significance  of  this  sound  is 
often  overlooked,  and  yet,  as  I  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  by 
sntop^,  it  is  a  most  reliable  sign.  It  is  most  frequently  encountered 
in  old  labouring  men.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  causes  a  lond  aortic 
closure,  accompanied  by  a  palpable  "  diastolic  shock." 

Accentuation  of  the  aortic  closure  is  also  evidence  of  left  side 
hypertrophy.  The  strong  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  distends 
the  aorta  so  forcibly  that  the  rebound  closes  the  aortic  valves  with 
unusual  force.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  cases  with  an  accentuated 
aortic  sound,  except  when  due  to  a  temporary  heightening  of  the 
arterial  pressure,  present  also  evidences  of  left  hypertrophy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  accentuation  does  not  negative  the  exist- 
ence of  hypertrophy,  for,  if  the  latter  results  from  aortic  incompe- 
tency, the  valve  may  be  so  deficient  that  the  aortic  sound  may  be 
almost  nil.  If  marked  dilatation  and  mnscnlar  weajcnesB  succeed  to 
hypertrophy,  the  intensity  of  the  aortic  sound  will  \esse!Ti  pari  passu. 

Pulmonary  Closure  is  Accentuated. — The  pulmonary  component 
of  the  3d  sound  is  an  invaluable  index  of  the  strength  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  the  competence  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  If  it  is  well 
marked  it  shows  that  the  tricuspid  valve  is  competent,  and  the  ven- 
tricle ifi  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  a  good  blood  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  causes  of  an  unduly  accentuated  pulmonary 
2d  sound  are  those  conditions  which  hinder  the  flow  of  blood  tlirongh 
the  pulmonary  circuit.  Thus  pneumonia,  emphysema,  and  mitral 
regnrgitation  or  stenosis  may  be  responsible  for  the  accented  sound. 
In  certain  varieties  of  pneumonia  a  well-marked  pulmonic  2d  sound 
is  a  favourable  prognostic,  and  its  disappearance  the  reverse.  It  may 
be  readily  seen  that  the  presence  of  pnlmonic  accentuation  is  an  im- 
portant corroborative  sign  of  mitral  lesions,  of  right  ventricular 
hypertrophy  with  good  muscle,  and  of  the  absence  of  tricuspid  re- 
gurgitation. 

(4)  Weakening  of  Both  Sounds.— The  thick  chest  wall  of  the 
obese,  and  in  particular  the  large  mammary  gland  of  stout  women, 
may  cause  a  great  diminution  in  the  normal  iptenaity  of  the  heart 
sounds  as  a  whole.  For  somewhat  similar  reasons,  viz.,  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  muffling  body  between  the  heart  and  the  stethoscope,  pul- 
monary emphysema,  pericardial  effusion,  or  a  large  pleural  effusion 
may  be  responsible  for  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  audibility  of 
the  sounds. 

Aside  from  these,  the  main  significance  of  weakened  heart  sounds 
is   a  weak  heart  muscle  from  various  causes,  such  as  the  broken 
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compensatioD  of  valvular  lesions,  degenerative  disease  of  the  heart 
muscle,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  exhausting  disease  (especially  long- 
continued  fevers  and  septic  affections),  hemorrhage,  shock,  and  over- 
exertion ;  or  pneumogastric  paralysis,  nuclear  or  peripheral. 

(5)  Weakening  of  the  first  Soiud. — The  causes  of  a  weakened 
first  sound  are  for  the  most  part  those  which  have  just  been  enu- 
merated as  producing  weakness  of  both  somids.  But,  as  any  weakness 
of  the  cardiac  muscles  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  primarily  by  weaken- 
ing of  the  muscular  component  of  the  lat  sound,  weakness  of  the 
2d  sound  appearing  subsequently,  the  character  of  the  lat  sound  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  estimating  the  strength  of  the  heart. 

In  exhausting  fevers  one  may  observe  day  by  day  a  progressive 
decline  in  the  strength  of  the  1st  sound,  its  muscular  component 
gradually  lessening  until  the  1st  sound  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  3d,  or  in  had  cases  becomes  almost  inaudible.  In  rare  instances 
nothing  but  the  short  3d  sound  may  be  beard  at  the  apex,  the  1st 
sound  practically  disappearing.  The  left  ventricle  is  usually  the 
first  to  yield.  A  less  marked  weakness  of  the  1st  sound  is  notice- 
able in  a  fatty  or  degenerated  heart,  and  in  anaemia  and  other  con- 
ditions of  debility. 

(6)  Weakening  of  the  Second  Sound.— In  addition  to  the  weaken- 
ing of  both  components  (aortic  and  pulmonary)  of  the  second  sound, 
by  conditions  already  mentioned  (4),  weakening  of  the  individual 
valve  sonnds  under  special  circumstances  needs  a  reference. 

Aortic  Closure  Weakened.— this  is  frequently  found  in  marked 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  left  ventricle  receiving  through  the  nar- 
rowed orifice  a  charge  of  blood  which  is  inadequate  to  fully  distend 
the  aorta,  and  in  consequence  the  blood  pressure  in  the  vessel  is  not 
raised  to  the  point  required  to  close  the  valve  with  normal  sharp- 
nes8.  In  aortic  stenosis  the  stiffened  segments,  lacking  flexibility, 
may  not  vibrate  sufficiently  to  produce  a  closure  Bound  of  proper 
intensity.  Finally,  in  aortic  inanfficiency  the  defects  in  the  valve 
may  be  so  great  that  the  sound  of  valve  closure  disappears  and  noth- 
ing but  the  murmur  is  heard  over  the  aortic  area. 

Pulmonary  Closure  Weakened. — This  is  a  significant,  valuable, 
and  almost  the  only  physical  sign  of  the  giving  way  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  disappearance  of  a  good  or  accentuated  pulmonic 
second  sound  in  pneumonia  or  any  condition  attended  by  increased 
resistance  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  indicates  one  or  both  of  two 
things — ^failure  of  the  right  ventricle  or  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

(?)  BedapUcation  of  the  Heart  Sounds.— In  certain  cases  ausculta- 
tion reveals  a  triple  instead  of  the  normal  double  sound  of  the  heart, 
due  to  a  doubling  or  reduplication  of  either  the  first  or  the  second 
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aound.  In  rare  caesB  both  sonnda  ma;  be  doubled,  caueing  four 
aonnds.    If  the  SiBt  sound  is  doubled,  the  normal  lublniupp  is  replaced 

by  lubluib dupp  (pronouncing  the  duplicated  eyllablea  quickly 

together);  or  by  lubb dupdupp  if  the  reduplication,  as  moat 

commonly  fonnd,  affects  the  second  sound.  If  these  sounds  are  so 
accented  aa  to  resemble  the  cadenced  cauter  of  a  horse,  it  is  called 
the  "  bruit  de  galop,"  or  galloping  rhythm.  In  the  form  of  redupli- 
cation which  goes  under  this  name  the  doubling  usually  affects  the 

aecQiid  sound  while  the  accent  ia  upon  the  first  sound,  lubb dnp- 

dnpp,  one  long  and  two  short  (^  .^  w),  or  upon  the  third  (-_-  -^  ^). 
There  are  many  Tariations  in  time  and  accent,  and  quite  as  many 
largely  theoretical  explanations  of  their  exact  causation.  In  the 
presence  of  contradictory  opinions  one  may  be  permitted  to  select 
the  simplest  explanation  extant,  which  is  that  the  reduplicated 
Bonnds  are  due  to  n on- simultaneous  closure  of  the  valves,  the  seg- 
ments of  one  coming  together  a  short  but  appreciable  time  before 
those  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
the  closure  is  successive  and  not  simultaneous,  because  the  systoles 
of  the  ventricles  are  asynchronous ;  while  the  closure  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  valves  is  not  synchronous  because  of  heightened 
pressure  either  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or  the  aorta,  the  valve 
exposed  to  the  higher  back  pressure  closing  first ;  but  this  theory 
does  not  fit  all  cases. 

Clinically,  reduplication  with  galloping  rhythm  is  found  not  infre- 
quently in  arteriosclerosis  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  condi- 
tioQB  in  which  there  is  heightened  arterial  pressure.  It  is  very 
characteristic  of  mitral  stenoaia  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  which 
cause  an  increase  of  blood  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circuit.  It  is 
found  especially  in  cardiac  dilatation  and  broken  compensation; 
and  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  of  the  heart,  pericardial  efluaion,  and 
the  rapid  heart  action  of  exophthalmic  goitre. 

(8)  Alterations  in  the  Relative  Lengtli  of  the  Silenoes.— In  a  nor- 
mally acting  heart,  the  two  sounds  and  the  long  silence  follow  one 
another  in  triple  time — i.  e.,  let  sound  (one),  2d  sound  (two),  long 
silence  (three),  1st  sound  (one),  etc.  Even  if  the  heart  ia  acting 
rapidly  this  rhythm  is  preserved. 

In  disease  there  are  two  variations  (Fig.  94)  which  are  of  impor- 
tance as  indicating  seriona  weakness  of  the  cardiac  musculature. 
The  first  is  embryocardia,  so  called  because  it  approximates  the 
character  of  the  fcetal  heart  sounds.  The  1st  sound  resembles  the 
2d  sound  very  closely,  and  the  short  and  long  silences  become  of 
equal  length,  so  that  the  rhythm  is  in  double  time— Ist  sound  (one), 
2d  sound  (two),  Ist  sound  (one),  etc.     It  ia  very  like  the  tick-tack  of 
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a  watch  or  the  regular  rapid  click  of  a  short  pendulnm.  It  ie  a  grsre 
prognostic  omen,  as  it  indicates  a  profound  enfeeblement  of  the  car- 
diac muscle,  snch  ae  occurs  in  the  specific  iufectiouB  fevers  or  in 
chronic  degeneratlTe  disease  of  the  myocardium. 
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The  other  variation  is  au  undae  prolongation  of  the  second  or 
diastolic  silence.  The  1st  and  2d  sounds  are  short  and  irritably 
sharp,  and  the  interval  between  the  2d  and  1st  sound's  is  almost 
alarming  in  its  length.  One  may  say  that  it  is  in  common  (4r4) 
time,  3  and  4  representing  the  pause.  The  unusual  prolongation  of 
the  diastolic  silence  indicates  one  of  two  things :  either  an  overdose 
of  digitalis,  or  the  spasmodic  effort  of  an  overworked,  weak,  or  degen- 
erated heart  to  continue  its  labours.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  not 
of  necessity  a  fatal  prognostic.  It  has  been  met  with  more  particu- 
larly in  pneumonia. 

Adventitious  Sounds. — In  addition  to  or  in  place  of  the 
variations  in  the  ordinary  heart  soands  which  have  been  consid- 
ered, auscaltatioQ  may  reveal  the  presence  of  certain  incidental  or 
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sdrentitioQB  soande.  The  eoande  may  originate  within  the  heart — 
tHdocardial;  or  arise  from  outeide  the  heart — exoeardial.  An  endo- 
cardial sound  is  called  a  mnrmur  or  bruit,  and  is  produced  at  one  of 
the  orifices  of  the  heart  as  a  result  of  certain  conditions  of  the  valve, 
the  orifice,  the  vessel,  the  blood,  or  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
blood  stream.  Murmurs  caused  by  permanent  anatomical  changes 
in  the  valves  or  orifices  are  called  organic ;  if  due  to  blood  changes 
or  modifications  of  cardiac  muscular  action, /unch'ono/,  accidental,  or 
hamie  mormurs.  Exoeardial  sounds  for  the  most  part  originate  in 
the  pericardium,  pleura,  or  lung. 

ENDOCARDIAL  SOUNDS  (MURMUBS) 
The  Physical  Ilxplanatiou  of  MnrmnrB.— The  physical 
conditions  are  somewhat  complex.  The  most  important  factors  are : 
(1)  When  a  fluid  under  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  is  forced 
from  a  narrow  into  a  wide  channel,  or  through  a  narrowed  opening 
into  a  relatively  large  cavity,  &  fluid  vein  is  formed,  the  particles  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration.  If  the  neceHsary  conditions 
are  produced  in  the  heart,  either  by  the  narrowing  of  an  orifice 
leading  into  a  larger  but  normal  cavity  or  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
cavity,  the  orifice  remaining  normal  but  relatively  narrowed,  the 
vibrations  of  the  resulting  fiuid  vein  will  throw  the  walls  of  the  con- 
taining cavity  or  tube  into  lateral  vibrations  which  are  conducted  to 
the  surface  of  the  body.  In  rare  cases  the  vibrations  may  be  so 
strong  that  sound  waves  are  produced  at  the  surface  of  such  inten- 
sity as  to  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  several  inches  from  the  surface. 
Ordinarily  the  ear  must  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface,  or 
some  conducting  medium  (stethoscope)  used  which  will  carry  them 
to  the  ear,  in  which  they  are  translated  and  perceived  as  sounds.  If 
the  edges  of  the  opening,  as  in  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  are  fur- 
nished with  projecting  membranous  flaps  (valve  segments),  these,  by 
their  capacity  for  being  thrown  into  periodic  oscillation,  add  to  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  vibrations,  and  consequently  modify 
very  considerably  the  character  of  the  sounds  perceived. 

As  a  mle,  vibrations  originating  in  this  manner  travel  most  rap- 
idly in  the  direction  of  the  fluid  vein.  Murmurs  due  to  a  narrowed 
orifice  move  with  the  blood  stream  (the  fluid  vein  running  in  the 
same  direction)  and  are  beard  further  along  in  its  course — e.  g., 
aortic  stenosis,  in  which  the  murmur  is  heard  also  in  the  carotids ; 
while  in  regnrgitation  the  murmur  travels  backward  in  the  blood 
stream  (the  fluid  vein  opposing  the  main  current) — e.  g.,  aortic 
regurgitation,  in  which  the  murmur  is  heard  also  over  the  lower 
sternum. 
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(3)  The  density  or  relative  flaidity  of  the  blood  is  a  Becond  factor. 
The  thinner  the  blood  (the  less  ita  specific  gravity),  the  more 
readily  is  it  thrown  into  vibration.  Hence,  partly  at  least,  the  great 
frequency  of  murmurs  in  anaemic  states. 

(3)  A  certain /[>rc«  of  currsnt  is  required.  Thus  a  murmur  may 
be  loudly  audible  so  long  aa  the  heart  is  besting  strongly,  but  will 
diminish  or  totally  disappear  if  great  cardiac  weakness  sapervenes. 

The  Oeneral  Chfu«oteristios  of  ICnrmurs.— It  is  neces- 
sary to  study  a  murmur  with  reference  to  ita  time  relations,  tone 
and  quality,  point  of  maximum  intensity  and  lines  of  propagation ; 
and  also  endeavour  to  decide  whether  it  is  organic  or  functional. 

(d)  The  Time  of  Harmnrs. — Murmurs  are  timed  with  reference  to 
the  ventricular  systole  (first  sound,  apex  beat,  or  carotid  pulse) 
and  the  ventricular  diastole  (beginning  with  the  second  sound). 
Endocardial  murmurs  always  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  heart 
sounds.  Three  types  are  distinguished :  Systolic,  beginning  with 
the  first  sound ;  diastoHc,  beginning  with  the  second  sound ;  and 
presystolic,  immediately  preceding  the  first  sound. 

The  presyatolic  murmur  is  in  reality  diastolic,  occurring  as  it  does 
during  the  auricular  systole,  which  takes  place  late  in  the  ventrio- 
ular  diastole,  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  restrict  the  term  diastolic  to 
murmurs  beginning  with  the  second  sound.  These  chronological 
types  are  represented  by  the  graphic  method  in  Fig.  95. 

(b)  The  Qoalitf  of  HnrmnrB.— The  character  or  quality  of  a  mur^ 
mur,  while  its  diagnostic  value  is  not  great,  is  often  of  service,  and 
should  always  be  noted. 

In  general,  a  rough,  harsh,  rasping,  or  sawing  murmur  (in  mitral 
stenosis,  blubbering  or  churning)  attends  obstruction  or  stenosis  of 
an  opening  or  roughening  of  the  valve  surfaces;  while  if  the  murmur 
results  from  insufficiency  or  regurgitation  it  has  a  soft  and  blowing 
quality.  The  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  may  be  so  soft  as  to 
escape  detection  except  by  a  careful  examiner.  A  musical  murmur, 
one  having  an  element  which  resembles  a  high-pitched  musical  note, 
has  no  special  significance  with  reference  to  any  particular  heart 
lesion.  It  may  be  due  to  a  perforated  valve  or  shreds  or  threads  of 
fibrin.  In  many  cases  nothing  exists  to  account  for  its  peculiar 
timbre.  Murmurs  having  a  peculiar  echoing  quality  are  due  to  the 
same  causes  as  metallic  heart  sounds  (q.  v.),  the  near  presence  of  a 
resonating  air  cavity. 

(c)  Inteusit;  of  MitnniirB  versos  Replaoenent  of  Soonds.— The 
londness  or  intensity  of  a  murmur  is  by  no  means  an  index  of  the 
gravity  of  a  valvular  lesion.  A  murmur  which  is  well-nigh  inaudible 
is  oftentimes  indicative  of  vastly  greater  damage  than  one  of  strik- 
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ing  intemity.  A  jadgmeut  with  reference  to  the  seriouBDess  of 
a  valvular  lesioa  must  be  foanded  on  other  evidence — e.  g,,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  indirect  Hymp- 
toms  (page  316),  etc. 


Fio.  95. — Diagram  showing  the  three 
to  die  toanda  of  the  heart.  The  ei 
parbon.    MurmarB  Bhaded  with  \t 


and  their  n^lution 


II  loft  to  right. 


One  of  the  principal  points  to  be  determined,  especially  with 
reference  to  regargitant  murmure,  is  whether  the  murmur  accom- 
panies or  replaces  the  valvular  sound  or  component.  Replacement 
indicates  material  and  important  anatomical  changes  in  the  valve. 
In  snch  a  case  the  sound  of  valve  tension  is  absent.  Thus,  if 
the  aortic  valve  is  seriously  incompetent,  the  snap  of  its  valve 
segments  will  largely  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  the  murmur. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  valvular  sound  is  present  and  the  murmur 
Biraply  trails  off  from  it,  we  may  infer  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
valve  action  is  preserved  and  that  the  actual  physical  alterations  in 
its  shape  and  strnctnre  are  not  extreme. 

The  loudness  of  a  murmur  is  dependent  partly  upon  the  nature  of 
the  lesion,  partly  upon  the  strength  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  systolic 
murmurs  are  louder  than  diastolic,  particularly  those  originating  at 
tbe  aortic  orifice.    An  extremely  weak  heart  is  incapable  of  main- 
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taining  the  degree  ot  force  of  the  blood  Btream  which  is  requiaite  to 
produce  strong  vihrationa  and  a  resulting  loud  mtirmnr.  Hence,  as 
a  rule,  a  lond  murmur  implies  fair  compensation,  and  a  very  load 
murmur  which  haa  become  weak  may  be  restored  to  its  fonner 
intensity  by  rest  and  treatment  of  the  heart  mnscle. 

Some  mnrmura  may  be  felt  as  well  as  heard  (thrill,  g.  v.).  In 
general  it  is  the  loud  murmurs  which  give  rise  to  a  thrill,  and  the 
latter  is  usually  perceived  at  the  point  of  manmum  intensity  of  the 
marmar. 

{d)  Point  of  Haximam  Intensity  and  Lines  of  Propagation.— A 
murmur  is  heard  at  its  loudest  at  some  one  point,  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum intensity,  which  is  usually,  but  not  always,  in  the  area  of  greats 
est  audibility  of  the  normal  sound  of  the  valve  at  which  the  murmur 
is  produced.  It  will  also  be  found  that  it  can  not  be  heard  equally 
well  at  equal  distances  from  this  point,  but  that  it  is  transmitted 
much  farther  in  one  direction  than  another — the  line  of  selective 
propagation. 

The  better  audibility  of  a  murmur  along  special  lines  depende 
upon  several  factors.  As  previously  stated,  the  sound  is  apt  to 
travel  in  the  direction  of  the  vibrating  fluid  vein,  either  with  or 
against  the  main  current.  Another  factor  is  the  presence  of  struc- 
tures difEering  in  their  power  of  conductivity— e.  g.,  the  sternum, 
ribs,  walls  of  the  heart,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  consolidated 
luug  or  lung  cavities.  Moreover,  the  relation  of  the  cavity  in  which 
the  murmur  originates  to  the  chest  wall  (in  contact  or  at  a  distance) 
will  modify  the  readiness  with  which  the  sound  reaches  the  ear. 
Special  lines  of  transmission  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
murmurs  arising  at  particular  orifices. 

(e)  DlBorimination  between  Organic  and  Funotional  Murmurs.— 
It  is  of  prime  importance  to  distinguish  between  temporary,  re- 
coverable, functional  murmurs,  not  due  to  valvular  disease ;  and 
organic  murmurs,  caused  by  permanent  and  incurable  stenosis  or 
incompetency.  The  exact  genesis  ot  functional  (hemic,  annmic, 
accidental)  murmurs  is  not  settled.  An  abnormal  fluidity  of  the 
blood  is  an  important  agency  in  their  production.  According  to 
their  location  they  are  probably  due  to  moderate  dilatation  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  giving  rise  to  a  fluid  vein ;  or  to  dilatation  of  one 
or  the  other  ventricle  in  consequence  of  a  poorly  nourished  heart 
muscle  with  resulting  relative  incompetency  at  the  mitral  or  tricuspid 
opening.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  instances  the  edges  of  the 
valve  cusps  turn  over  because  of  weakness  and  consequent  stretch- 
ing of  the  papillary  muscles,  thus  permitting  a  slight  regurgitation. 
Functional  murmurs  are  most  frequent  by  far  in  the  pulmonary  area, 
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next  in  the  mitral,  then  in  the  tricuspid,  and  occur  more  rarely  in 
the  aortic  area.  It  is  at  times  extremely  difficult  to  determine  that 
ft  mnrmar  is  functional,  bat  the  discrimination  may  asuallj  be  made 
by  remembering  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  funclional  OT  hamic  murmnr  is  almost  always,  but  not 
inTariably,  systolic,  soft,  and  blowing  (sometimes  harsh),  found  most 
freqnently    over    the 

palmonic  area  where 
an  organic  murmnr  is 
extremely  rare,  and  a 
venous  hum  is  heard 
in  the  reins  of  the 
neck.  Above  all,  the 
patient  is  distinctly 
ansemic  or  chlorotic, 
or  has  some  febrile  or 
wasting  disease,  and 
the  murmurs  disap- 
pear as  the  condition 
of  the  blood  improves. 
Moreover,  ventricular 
dilatation,  if  ascer- 
tained to  be  present, 

,.    ,  3  ,.1       I      F">-  88.— Showing  tlie 

18  slight  and  unattend-        ^^^^  ^^  the  variom 
ed  by  hypertrophy  or        (Wm  B»D«.m. 
secondary  symptoms. 

(2)  The  organic  murmur,  on  the  other  hand,  is  systolic  or 
diftstolic,  there  may  be  marked  hypertrophy  or  dilatation,  there 
are  symptoms  referable  to  stasis  in  the  blood  current,  and  there 
is  a  history  of  rheumatism  or  other  disease  capable  of  causing 
endocarditis.  The  somewhat  sweeping  assertion  may  be  made, 
without  fear  of  serious  contradiction,  that  if  the  apex  beat  is 
not  displaced  or  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation,  the  presence  of  a  murmur  does  not  signify 
organic  valralar  disease ;  although  it  is  possible  that  pathological 
changes  may  have  been  initiated  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  ana- 
tomical valvular  lesions  and  consequent  alterations  in  the  size  of 
the  heart. 

There  are  certain  sources  of  error.  The  history  of  rheumatism 
may  he  indefinite,  and  aufemta  alone  may  cause  dyspnoea  and  (edema 
of  the  feet.  Finally,  aneemia  may  occur  in  certain  cases  of  valvular 
disease,  notably  mitral  stenosis,  as  an  association  or  a  consequence  of 
the  valvular  affection. 
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The  Diagnostic  Valiie  of  Individual  MnrmurB.— Tak- 
ing the  orifices  o*  the  heart  singly,  one  proceeds  to  study  the  chai^ 
acter  and  meaning  of  the  different  nmnnurg  arising  at  each  opening. 
Mitral  Murmurs. — These  may  be  either  presyaioUc  or  systolic, 
(a)  Mitral  PresyHoHc  Murmurs. — A  presystolic  murmur  at  thig 
orifice  UBually,  but  not  invariably,  indicates : 

(1)  Mttral  Stenosis  or  Obstruction.— The  murmur  in  this  case  is 
caused  by  the  systole  of  the  left  auricle  driving  the  blood  through 
the  narrowed  opening.     The  murmur  begins  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  ventricular  diastole  with  the  systole  of  the  auricle  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  thrill.     It  is  harsh,  rough,  and  vibratory,  with  '\ta 
area  of  maximum  intensity  a  little  inside  and  above  the  apex  beat 
(Fig.  97).     It  is  usually  strictly  localized,  but  it  may  be  heard  over 
an  area  beginning  at 
the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,    passing    to 
the  left,  and  widening 
until    it    reaches  the 
midaxillary  line,  per- 
haps extending  verti- 
cally in  this  line  from 
the  3d  to  the  8th  rib 
(Gripfith).     The  mur- 
mur runs  up  to  and 
terminates  in  an  ab- 
rupt   1st    sound    or 
"snap"  (phonetically 
"rrnp  "),  which  is  very 
F.o.»7.-M.TRALPRKBTm.ucM<.B»uB.  Th« may  i«c..uB«d  characteristic.      The 

by  mi tTHi  obstruction,  aortio  iHcompewmceC  Flint"  mar- 

inurXandBliglitnorticBlcnciBiBandadliereDtporicsrdium.  abrupt  1st  SOUnd  hftS 
The  circla  ahowB  Ihe  point  of  maximum  inlonBity  and  been  Varionsly  ei- 
thouBUalBtrinlocfllizaUon  of  this  murmur.  The  rBdiat-  plained  :  but  the  mOst 
ing  lines  represent  iWpDMiWeextonlofaudibilitv.   Apei      ,        .,  ,    ,,  .    .,     . 

indieatod  by  the  o™a.  plausibletheory  isthst 

which  attributes  it  to 
a  sudden  tension  of  the  tricuspid  valve  caused  by  the  increased  pres- 
sure in  the  right  heart  consequent  upon  the  damming  back  of  the 
blood  by  the  mitral  obstruction,  the  sound  of  valve  tension  thus  pre- 
dominating over  the  muscular  component  of  the  1st  sound.  The  2d 
sound  is  frequently  reduplicated  and  its  pulmonary  component  accen- 
tuated. The  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  is  variable,  appearing  and 
disappearing  according  to  the  strength  of  the  auricular  systole.  A 
few  moments  of  exercise  may  elicit  it  when  previously  absent.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  rare  instances  the  murmur 
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of  mitral  Btenosia  may  be  diastolic,  mid-diaetolic,  or  occnpy  the  entire 
diastole  (Fig.  98),  the  yibratioDB  being  excited  at  any  time  daring 
the  diastole  by  the  blood  which  begins  to  Qow  into  the  ventricle 
from  the  auricle  at  the  close  of  the  ventricolar  systole. 


-Mil — it)tt«ttt| 


Fio.  9S. — Bis^Tsm  BboiriDg  the  oIironologioBl  varieties  of  tbo  munnur  of  m[triil  stenoeia. 
To  bs  Tend  from  loll  (o  right. 

(3)  A  presyBtoUc  mitral  mnrmur  is  also  caused  by  some  forms  of 
aortic  disease,  particularly  aortic  insufficiency.  This,  the  "  Flint " 
mnrmar,  is  attributed  to  an  extreme  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
preventing  the  casps  of  the  mitral  valve  from  folding  back  to  the 
ventricular  walls  daring  diastole.  By  remaining  in  the  blood  cnr- 
rent  a  species  of  relative  narrowing  is  produced  and  a  vibrating 
presystolic  murmur  arises.  The  snap  of  the  first  sonnd  is,  however, 
absent,  and  if  the  dilatation  grows  less,  the  murmur  disappears. 

(3)  This  murmur  has  been  noted  very  infrequently  in  connection 
vitb  slight  aortic  stenosis  and  adherent  pericardium. 

(A)  Mitral  Systolic  Murmurs. — A  murmur  heard  in  the  mitral 
area,  beginning  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  (Fig.  99),  may 
indicate : 
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(1)  Mitral  Insufflciency. — In  this  case  the  murmur  is  soft  and 
blowing,  either  accompanying  the  first  sound  or  replacing  its  valvu- 
lar component  more  or  less  completely.  It  is  transmitted  through 
the  left  axillary  region  and  posteriorly  to  the  angle  of  the  left 

scapula.  InsomecBsee 
it  may  be  heard  over 
the  entire  chest.  Its 
maximum  intensity  is 
generally  at  the  apex, 
but  it  may  be  most 
intense  along  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum. 
The  pulmonary  2d 
sound  is  accentuated, 
and  there  is  evidence 
of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  last-men- 
Fio.  Mil.— MiTBAL  SiBTOLic  McHHUR.     TJiU  may  indicBlo    tloned    sigDB    a    diag- 

(mjcwflrditiB),  lett  vontnoular  ililalation,  nialfortiiulion  ° 

of  the  heart,  or  acute  endocardili-.  The  circle  indicates  permanent  relative  m- 
the  point  of  maximum  intoimitr,  tlio  arrow  the  Hue  sufficiency  of  the  mi- 
ofaeleetivetraQsmisaion.  The  radiating  lines  represent  tralvalveis  Untenable, 
the  area  of  nutlibility.    K  of  sufficient  intenisity,  tlie  , 

■         munnur  may  be  hffl.rd  over  the  entire  chest  ^8  ^^'^^  ««  ^>^^7  ^ys- 

tolic  mitral  murmnra 
due  to  a  temporary  relative  insufficiency  and  caused  by  slight  dilata- 
tion, either  of  the  left  ventricle  or  the  valve  ring. 

It  is  to  he  home  in  mind  that  a  loud  systolic  murmur,  heard  at 
the  bact  as  well  as  in  front,  is  sometimea  present  in  the  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle  following  hypertrophy  (especially  that  due  to 
arterioscleroais),  and  due  to  relative  insufficiency.  This  murmur 
may  totally  disappear  if  the  heart  regains  its  strength  and  the  dilata- 
tion is  overcome. 

(2)  The  murmur  due  to  ansemia. 

(3)  The  murmur  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  infections  or 
other  febrile  diseases,  especially  in  children.  In  these  cases  an  acute 
myocarditis  is  often  responsible  for  temporary  dilatation  and  conse- 
qnent  mnrmnr. 

(i)  The  murmur,  varying  from  day  to  day,  of  acute  simple  or 
ulcerative  endocarditis. 

(5)  The  intermittent  murmur,  very  rare  (cause  discovered  only 
at  autopsy)  and  due  to  a  ruptured  tendinous  cord,  or  a  pedunculated 
vegetation  floating  from  time  to  time  between  the  valve  cusps. 
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(6)  A  loud  and  widely  difEueed  marmur  in  the  mitral  area  of  a 
more  or  Iobb  permanently  cyanotic  infant  may  indicate  complicated 
malformstioQS  of  the  heart,  especially  a  defective  auricular  septum, 
patent  ductus  arteriosns,  or  transposition  of  the  great  Teesels. 

Any  one  of  these  murmurB  may  disappear  if  the  heart  becomes 
sufficiently  weak,  excepting  the  murmur  mentioned  in  the  second 
paragraph  under  (1)  preceding. 

Aortic  Murmurs.— These  are  either  systolic  or  diastolic. 

(a)  Aortic  Systolic  Murmurs. — If  due  to  {!)  aortic  stenosis,  the 
marmur  coincides  with  the  lat  sound  (Fig.  lOOJ,  is  harsh,  accom- 
panied by  a  thrill,  heard  with  maximum  intensity  at  the  2d  right 
interspace  or  cartilage,  transmitted  into  the  carotids,  posaihly  into 
the  axillary  artery,  and  the  2d  aortic  sound  is  frequently  abolished 
because  the  valve  cusps  are  too  stiEE  to  vibrate  and  the  aortic  pressure 
is  lowered.  Finally,  there  is  left  hypertrophy.  If  these  signs  occur 
in  an  elderly  person,  _ 

a  reaeonahly  certain 
diagnosis  of  a  nar- 
rowed aortic  orifice 
may  be  made.  With 
broken  compensation 
the  murmnr  may  be- 
come soft  and  distant. 

(2)  If  the  presence 
of  a  systolic  aortic 
murmor  is  taken  as 
presumptive  evidence 
of  stenosis,  mistakes 

will  be  extremely  com-  „  „, .  ,     , 

,  ■'.  . ,  Fio.  100.— AoKTic  SvOTOLic  MVRIII.-11.  TliLg  limy  bo  due  to 
mon.  In  a  majority  „rtio  Kteno-i».an»mi^di1.tolioiiof  Ihesorts.rouahen- 
Of  cases  narrowing  Lag  or  the  sonic  gegmenlKnr  tlie  aorta,  incqualUles  of  the 
does     not     exist,    and  "'^'^  '"  '"^'"^  inconipolcnce,  or  ancurium  of  tho  arch 

„*    .1 *„n„,„^„„  of  "'«  aorta.    Cireica  show  the  points  of  maiiiiiuin  in- 

One   of    the  following  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^o  am>w8  the  lin«,  of  propagation  (mt» 

conditions  is  present :  carotids  aad  Bubclavianx)  of  Chv  tiiurmur. 

dilatation  of  the  aorta; 

roughening  or  calcification  of  the  aortic  segments  or  of  the  aorta  just 
beyond  the  valve  ring;  and  anssmia  (not  uncommon).  The  diastolic 
marmur  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  often  accompanied  by  a  systolic 
mnrmur  due  to  the  inequalities  of  the  valve  or  opening. 

(3)  A  syatolic  murmur  heard  in  or  above  the  aortic  area,  or  to  the 
right  of  the  area,  may  be  due  to  aneurism  of  the  arch,  especially  the 
ascending  and  transverse  portions.  Careful  inspection  and  palpation 
of  the  great-vessel  area  should  be  made  to  discover  a  dull  area,  a  thrill. 
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or  a  pnlsating  swelling.    The  maximum  intensity  of  the  mormor  will 

in  this  case  be  over  the  dulness  or  the  swelling. 

(J)  Aortic  Diastolic  Murmur. — This  is  the  most  trustworthy  of 

all  murmurs  and  almoet  invariably  signifies : 

(1)  Aortic  insufficiency,  due  to  deformation  of  the  valve  cusps. 

It  is  a  soft,  long  drawn  out,  sometimes  almost  inandible  mnrmnr, 

beginning  with  the  2d  sound  and  replacing  the  aortic  closure  sound 
more  or  less  complete- 
ly. Its  point  of  maxi- 
mum intensity  may  be 
either  at  the  aortic 
cartilage  or  over  the 
left  halt  of  the  ster- 
num on  a  level  with 
the  3d  rib  or  inter- 
space (Fig.  101).  It 
is  traoemitted  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num, and  in  some 
cases  is  very  distinct- 
ly audible  at  the  apex 

F.o.ioi.-.AoRTJoDu«oL.oM„«v^  Ti>«  m-j  be  d««  lo  {mitral  area).  Dilata- 
BOrtio  incontpeWnoy,  relotivo  aortLc  incompoltncj,  or  tion  and  hypertrophy 
aDfemin  (rare).    The  solid  t'irole  ehowa  tlie  unual  point     always     exist.  Like 

.  i«l...Ii,-.  th.  .wi,  ctata  .h..  tb. »«,-    „j^^^  ^j„j  mnrmnt., 


sinnal  points  or mu^....M...  .u^v...-...j.  »..<.  ....^  ...^..  ^......a     .  ■<   l 

the  direotion  of  selective  traQsmiesion.  »t  may  disappear  if  the 

heart  grows  weak;  and 

with  great  rarity  autopsy  shows  that  the  murmur  has  ceased  because 

the  defect  in  the  valve  has  been  closed  by  a  vegetation  or  plug  of 

fibrin. 

(3)  Anfemia. — Although  its  occurrence  as  the  result  of  impover- 
ished blood  is  usually  considered  doubtful,  yet  if  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  this  murmur  following  recovery  in  3  cases  of  extreme 
ansemia  is  good  evidence,  it  may  be  said  that  its  htemic  origin  is  p<»- 
sible  but  infrequent. 

(3)  A  diastolic  venous  hum  originating  in  the  internal  jugular, 
or  in  the  superior  or  inferior  cava,  may  simulate  a  diastolic  aortic 
murmur,  but  in  such  a  esse  there  will  be  little  if  any  evidence  of  left 
ventricular  hypertrophy  or  dilatation,  such  as  would  be  found  in 
aortic  incompetence, 

(4)  Belative  aortic  incompetency,  the  aorta  dilating  or  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva  yielding  because  of  atheroma,  inflammation  or  aneurism; 
the  ventricle  dilating  as  the  result  of  fibrous  myocarditis,  general 
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arteriosclerosis,  etc.,  without  anatomical  changes  in  the  aortic  valvo, 
is  perhaps  not  as  uncommon  as  is  generally  supposed  (Edwards).  The 
simultaneous  dilatatioD  of  the  aorta  on  one  side  and  the  ventricle  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aortic  orifice  renders  the  aortic  valve  relatively 
incompetent.  A  musical  diastolic  murmur,  with  increase  of  dul- 
ness  over  the  great- 
vessel  area  (to  the  I 
right),  may  lead  to  a 
diagnosis. 

(c)  A  prest/stolic 
murmur  m  the  aortic 
area  is  a  clinical  curi- 
osity, there  being  1  or 
2  instances  on  record 
in  which  it  was  found 
in  an  infant  as  a  result 
of  a  patent  foramen 
ovale. 

Trionepid  Munnure.- 


)r  acquired. 


■These  are  either  presystolic  or  diaelolic. 
{a)  Tricuspid  Presystolic  Murmur. — This  is  a  rare  murmur  and 
indicates  tricaspid  stenosis,  either  congenital  or  acquired.     The  ac- 
quired form  is  almost  invariably  a  sequence  of  left  heart  lesions, 

._ especially  mitral   ste- 

I  noBiB.      The  murmur 

I  (Fig.  loa)  resembles 

I  that  of  mitral  narrow- 

\  ing,  and  is  sometimes 

accompanied     by     a 
<  thrill.     Its  maximum 

intensity  is  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num at  the  base  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  or 
a  little  to  its  right. 
of  It  is  usually  not  trans- 
mitted- 

(S)  Tricuspid  Sys- 
tolic Murmur.— TWis 
murmur  is  not  uncom- 
mon and  indicates  tricuspid  regurgitation,  sometimes  from  puckering 
•f  the  valves,  but  usually  on  account  of  relative  insufficiency  from 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  consequent  upon  lefi>flide  (particu- 
larly mitral)  lesions.     The  murmur  resembles  that  of  mitral  regurgi- 


Fio.  103.— Taicritcin  Systolic  .Mcbhiii.  Tlila  i^  signillcaut 
of  relslivo  Iricvupiil  iBeompclenc)'  due  to  dilHtati 
the  right  ventricle  Mining  trom  loft-eide  dieeasc  or 
ini>.  The  circle  shows  the  point  of  maxiiuum  in- 
tctisit;.  Il  19  Bouietimea  beard  ovor  the  area  indicated 
by  tbe  rsdiating  lines. 
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tatioD,  but  with  its  area  of  maximum  intensity  over  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum.  It  is  usaally  localized,  bat  may  be  propagated  to  the 
right  as  far  as  the  anterior  axillary  line,  and  if  the  patient  is  recum- 
bent it  may  be  perceired  over  the  manubrium  (Fig.  103).  Engorged 
and  pulsating  jugulars,  and  pulsation  of  the  liver,  are  concomitant 
signs. 

This  murmur  may  also  be  significant  of  the  slight  right  ventricu- 
lar dilatation  resulting  from  ansemia,  but  when  due  to  blood  condi- 
tions the  venous  phenomena  are  not  marked  and  the  bruit  disappears 
as  the  ansmia  lessens. 

Pulmonary  Murmure. — These  may  be  systolic  or  diastolic. 

(a)  Pulmonary  Systolic  Murmurs. — In  rare  cases  this  murmur  is 
due  to — 

(1)  Congenital  malformation  of  the  heart.  In  this  case  there 
may  be  a  thrill,  and  the  pulmonary  2d  sound  is  weak  or  obliter- 
ated. The  murmur  is  loud  and  widely  diffused.  If  occurring  in  an 
infant  with  cyanosis,  the  abnormality  is  usually  a  pulmonary  stenosis ; 
without  cyanosis,  a  defective  ventricular  septum  or  a  patent  ductus 
arteriosus.     In  a  certain  proportion  of  oases  these  defects  coexist. 

(2)  In  some  instances  a  systolic  pulmonary  murmur  is  caused  by 
traction  upon  or  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  shrinking 
and  contraction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  lung. 

(3)  Almost  invariably  this  murmur  is  not  due  to  disease  of  the 
valve,  but  is  of  anumic  origin.    It  is  a  soft,  sometimes  slightly  rough, 

murmur,  heard  beat 
I  in  the  3d  left  inter- 

space, 1  inch  or  more 
from  the  sternal  edge, 
and  perhaps  as  high 
as  the  1st  rib  (Fig. 
104).  It  maybe  audi- 
ble only  in  the  recum- 
bent position,  and 
may  disappear  during 
I  deep  inspiration.  The 

F,<..lM.-P«L-o«*„vSv^.McM«,.».R,    ThUmaybedue      palmoBary  2d  SOUnd 
to  congcnitiil  nialforniatiou,  Iructlon  on  the  pulmonary       f  "^        , 

ertery.  HnietoiD  (very  common),  or  dehilUy.     The  circle       >8  accentuated. 
shown  tho  poinl  of  maximum  intoiiHity,  the  arrow  tho  It   OCCUrS    in  thin, 

''"?.K°t'"'Tu™'''"' "'"'  '1^"  """'"^  *^*  "'""''  """'  "^    nervous  children,  in 
audibility.    Thu  murmur,  if  due  lo  malformation,  may  .  ,    . 

be  aaciibio  over  the  entire  che,t.  anaemia,  and  in  con- 

ditions of  debility 
without  notable  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  but  which  involve 
slight  dilatation   of   the  pulmonary  artery  beyond  the  valve  ring 
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(relative  stenosis).  It  is  of  frequent  occarrence  in  exophthalmic 
goitre,  or  in  rapid  heart  action  from  fever  or  mnsctilar  exertion.  A 
cardio-respiratory  murmor  ia  often  heard  in  the  pnlmonary  area;  80 
also  is  the  transmitted  marmar  of  mitral  incompetency. 

(d)  Pulmonary  Diastolic  Murmur. — This  ia  very  rare,  and, 
although  itfl  maximum  intensity  is  in  the  pulmonary  area,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  corresponding  aortic 
diastolic  mnrmnr.  It  may  be  due  to  (1)  congenital  malformation  of 
the  valve,  or  a  lesion  of  ulcerative  endocarditis ;  (3)  to  an  extreme 
increase  of  tension  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  murmur  of  high 
pressnre  (Gibson,  Stbbll). 

Combined  Hurmurs. — When  two  or  more  murmurs  coexist  it  is 
easy  to  identify  them  if  they  occur  at  different  periods  in  the  car- 
diac cycle.  If  they  are  synchronous,  an  endeavour  must  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  point  of  maximnm  intensity  and  the  line  of  prop- 


-fl- 


F18.  108.— Combined 

agation  of  each.  Moreover,  each  murmur  may  have  a  distinctive 
quality  of  its  own,  which  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  listening 
along  Hues  connecting  the  various  orifices,  thus  finding  interme- 
diate areas  where  one  quality  ceases  and  another  begins.  The 
use  of  the  differential  stethoscope  is  helpful.  The  presence  of 
definite  circulatory  diBtnrbances  and  the  particular  forms  of  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  known  to  be  dne  usually  to  some  special 
lesion,  will  aid  in  the  discrimination.  The  combinations  most 
commonly  met  with,  and  in  order  of  frequency,  are  as  follows 
(Fig.  105) : 

(1)  Aortic  Regurgitation  and  Stenosis,  and  Mitral  Regurgitation. 
— Systolic  murmur  at  apex  and  a  to-and-fro  murmur  at  the  aortic 
area  (Fig.  106),  the  "to"  murmur  (systolic)  running  up  to  the  2d 
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Boand,  almost  immediately  followed  by  the   "  fro  "  murmur  (dias- 
tolic). 

(2)  Mitral  Stenosis  and  Regurgitation.— Presystolic  murmur  at 
the  apex  terminating 
in  an  abrupt  iBt 
sound,  and  followed 
immediately  by  a  ays- 
tolic  murmur. 

(3)  Aortic  Steno- 
sis and  Mitral  Steno- 
sis.— Presystolic  mur- 
mur at  apes,  systolic 
at  the  base. 

(4)  Mitral  Steno- 
ais  with  Aortic  In- 
sufficiency. —  Presys- 
tolic murmur  at  apex 
and  diastolic  at  base. 

OtiierAdventd- 
tiouB  Endocardial 
Sounds.  —  Not  in- 
freqnently       certain 
sounds,  in  some  eases 
"  qualities  "  might  be 
nd    the  better  term,  are 
found  in  connection 
with  the    closure  of 
the  valves,  especially  the  mitral  and  aortic.     They  may  be  variously 
described  as  harsh,  grating,  rasping,  clicking,  or  murmurish.    The 
clicking  Bound  may  be  mistaken  for  reduplication  of  the  Ist  or  2d 
sounds ;  another  may,  as  implied  by  the  last  word  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  suggest  a  murmur  without  possessing  sufficient  duration  to 
deserve  the  name.     It  is  probable  that  in  all  cases  the  valve  cusps 
are  thickened  and  rough,  and,  when  poBBessing  a  murmurish  quality, 
slightly  deformed  aa  well,  so  that  their  apposition  is,  for  a  brief  in- 
stant, hesitating,  imperfect,  and  with  some  friction.     A  loud  aortic 
sound  or  quality  of  the  clicking  or  harsh  variety  is  excellent  evidence 
of  atheromatous  chauges. 

EXOCARDIAL  SOUNDS 
In  addition  to  the  adventitious  sounds  which  originate  in  the 
interior  of  the  heart,  others  which  arise  from  conditions  external  to 
the  heart  may  be  heard  over  the  pericardium.     Exocardial  sounds 
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THry  couEiderably  in  character,  from  the  scratching  or  whiffing  peri- 
cardial friction  to  those  which  are  decidedly  "  mnrmnrish  "  in  qual- 
ity, and  may  give  rise  to  mnch  perplexity  as  to  their  diagnostic 
significance.  Although  in  not  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  indi- 
vidual cases  the  exact  mechanism  hy  which  some  of  these  exocardial 
sounds  are  produced  can  not  be  positively  ascertained,  yet  it  is 
almost  always  practicable  to  determine  the  fact  of  their  exocardial 
origin.  Contrasting  them  with  intracardial  murmurs,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  do  not,  in  general,  bear  the  same  definite  relation  to  the 
phases  of  the  cardiac  cycle ;  they  are  notably  inconstant  and  variable, 
changing  in  intensity  with  the  phases  of  respiration,  the  position  of 
the  body,  or  pressure  upon  the  pericardium  ;  and  are  for  the  most 
part  superficial — i.  e.,  convey  an  impression  of  nearness  to  the  exam- 
ining ear.  Most  important  of  all,  the  evidences  of  organic  valvular 
disease,  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  alterations  in  the  pulse,  and  circu- 
latory diBturbances,  are  conspicuously  absent.  The  varieties  of  extra- 
cardial  sounds  and  their  characteristics,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  frequency,  are  as  follows : 

Pericardial  Friction. — Pericardial  friction  sounds  are  variously 
described  as  scratching,  rasping,  shuffling,  rubbing,  scraping,  or  puf- 
fing, more  rarely  as  grating  or  creaking.  They  are  due  to  the  mutual 
friction  of  the  apposed  and  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  and 
■will  disappear  if  these  surfaces  are  separated  by  eifusion.  They  are 
usnally  doable  (to  and  fro),  corresponding  to  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  heart,  but  if  the  surface  of  an  auricle  is  infiamed,  a  tripling  of 
the  sound,  due  to  auricular  systole,  may  be  heard.  Although  their 
rhythm  corresponds  roughly  to  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  yet  it  may  be  perceived  that  they  do  not  bear  any  definite  and 
clear  relation  to  the  heart  sounds,  and  may  occur  during  any  portion 
of  the  cardiac  cycle. 

These  sounds  are  heard,  as  a  rule,  earliest  and  with  greatest 
intensity  at  the  base,  in  the  3d  and  4th,  not  infrequently  in  the  3d, 
left  interspaces  and  corresponding  half  of  the  sternum.  In  an  exten- 
sive pericarditis  the  point  of  greatest  audibility  is  just  internal  to 
the  left  nipple.  The  location  of  a  pericardial  friction  sound  may 
change  from  day  to  day,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  strictly  localized,  not 
transmitted.  Such  sounds  are  always  superficial,  may  be  intensitied 
by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  or  finger,  are  intermittent,  and,  if 
of  sufficient  intensity  and  roughness,  may  be  perceived  as  a  thrill  by 
the  palpating  hand.  In  a  patient  with  thin  chest  walla  and  a  mucb- 
dilated  heart  pulsating  in  the  interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
firm  pressure  with  the  stethoscope  may  develop  a  rubbing  sound 
somewhat  resembling  pericarditis  friction. 
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Plfloro-pericardial  Friction. — If  there  is  inflammatioii  of  the  pleu- 
ral surface  of  the  pericardium  and  the  adjoining  yisceral  pleum, 
friction  sounds  synchronoas  with  the  heart's  action  may  be  heard. 
They  result  from  the  rubbing  together  of  the  inflamed  surfaces  by 
the  excursions  of  the  heart.  Such  sounds  ate  superficial  and  are 
most  intense  during  fall  inspiration,  as  the  lung  becomes  distended, 
overlapping  the  heart  and  apposing  a  larger  area  of  roughened  sur- 
faces ;  conversely,  they  frequently  cease  during  expiration.  These 
friction  sounds  are  most  commonly  heard  over  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
interspaces  where  the  Ungula,  or  lappet  of  lung,  overlies  the  apical 
portion  of  the  heart. 

Plflor&i  Friction. — Ordinarily  pleural  friction  is  synchronoas  with 
the  respiration,  and  ceases  if  the  breath  is  held ;  but  in  some  cases 
of  dry  pleurisy,  affecting  the  interlobar  sulci  or  that  portion  of  the 
complementary  pleura  overlying  the  heart,  crackling  friction  sounds 
synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  latter  are  heard,  which  may  persist 
with  much  lessened  intensity  even  during  the  cessation  of  breath- 
ing. Such  friction  sounds  are  not  uncommon  in  phthisis  pnlmo- 
nalis. 

Gardlo-polmonary  Mnrmnrs.— Occasionally  a  short,  whiffing  mur- 
mur or  murmurish  sound  may  be  heard  over  and  around  the  pne- 
cordial  space,  which,  in  the  absence  of  other  cardiac  signs  or  symp- 
toms, may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  action  of  the  moving  heart 
upon  the  surrounding  lung.  While  these  sounds  may  be  present 
with  apparently  normal  Inngs,  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  amount 
of  emphysema,  usually  localized  or  compensatory,  is  requisite  for 
their  production.  This  murmur  may  be  prodaced  when  the  heart 
in  its  excursion  compresses  a  certain  portion  of  the  lung,  thereby 
driving  the  air  suddenly  from  the  air  cells  into  the  bronchioles  ;  or, 
per  contra,  when  the  heart  abruptly  recedes  from  a  portion  of  lung, 
thus  aspirating  air  into  the  alveoli.  The  cardio-pnlmonary  mumiur 
is  extremely  variable,  appearing  or  disappearing  daring  inspiration 
or  expiration,  so  also  in  the  erect  or  recambent  posture,  depending 
upon  the  exact  relation  of  the  portion  of  lung  in  which  the  murmur 
originates  to  the  moving  heart,  the  active  agent  in  its  production, 
I  have  more  than  once  heard  a  whiff  of  this  kind  very  distinctly  by 
auscultating  the  open  mouth  of  the  patient. 

Subphrenic  Friction. — A  friction  sound  heard  over  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum  and  the  adjoining  costal  cartilages,  synchronous  itith 
the  action  of  the  heart,  may  be  due  to  subphrenic  peritonitis  or 
abscess,  or  perhaps  to  a  diaphragmatic  pleuritis. 

Crepitation — Fine  crepitating  rliles  over  the  prsecordium,  accom- 
panying the  movements  of  the  heart,  may  signify  the  rather  uncom- 
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moD  condition  of  mediagtinal  emphjsems  reeulting  from  traumatism 
(tracheotomy  in  particalar),  pertnaaiB,  and  diphtheria.  Pnenmo- 
thorax  often  coezists. 

Splashing:  Sounds. — Chnrning,  splashing,  or  "  water-wheel "  sounds 
are  heard  in  the  rare  traumatic  hjdro-pneumopericardium.  Similar 
sonnds  have  been  heard  arising  from  a  large,  partly  filled  lung  cavity 
close  to  the  heart,  and  from  a  dilated  stomach  containing  air  and 
flnid.  In  all  such  cases  the  movemeats  of  the  heart  cause  succussion 
and  consequent  splashing  of  the  cavity  contents. 


IV.   PHYSICAL   EXAMINATION   OF  THE   BLOOD 
VESSELS  (INCLUDING   THE   PULSE) 

A.    ESAMIHATION   OF   THE   ARTERIES 

Because  of  its  especial  importance,  the  examination  of  the  radial 
artery — i.  e,,  the  pulse — will  be  separately  considered. 

Inspection  and  Palpation  of  ArterieB.—Certain  points  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  larger  arteries  have  been  already  considered,  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  aorta— viz.,  pulsation  in  epiatemal  notch  (page 
867),  epigastric  pulsation  and  pulsating  liver  (page  328),  and  pulsa- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  (page  335). 

(1)  Excessive  pulsation  of  the  medium-sized  and  smaller  arteries 
is  due  to  the  same  causes  as  an  abnormally  strong  carotid  pulsa- 
tion (page  367). 

Normally  one  may  feel  pulsation  in  the  larger  accessible  arteries 
— viz.,  the  carotid,  subclavian,  brachial,  and  radial — very  frequently 
also  in  the  temporal,  femoral,  popliteal,  and  posterior  tibial.  If  the 
pnlsation  is  abnormally  strong  and  extensive  it  may  be  felt  in  the 
small  arteries  of  the  lips,  fingers,  and  toes,  and  in  the  dorsalis  pedis 
artery.  In  old  people  the  pulsations  of  the  medium-sized  arteries 
are  visible  because  of  the  thickness  of  the  vessel  waUa  and  the  con- 
sequent prominence  of  the  vessels. 

(2)  Palpation  of  the  accessible  arteries  furnishes  valuable  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  existence  of  general  arteriosclerosis. 
If  this  condition  is  present  these  arteries  are  found  to  be  hard,  cord- 
like, and  tortuous  ;  and  if  calcareous  degeneration  has  taken  place, 
the  finger  tip  passed  along  the  vessel  will  perceive  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct sensation  of  irregular  "  beading,"  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
calcareous  plates. 

ADBCnltatioil  of  Arteries. — The  arteries  which  may  be  auscultated 
with  profit  are  the  aorta,  pulmonary,  carotid,  subclavian,  brachial, 
and  femoral  arteries,  rarely  the  radial  and  posterial  tibial.     For 
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sounds  and  murmurs  in  the  thoracic  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
see  (Index)  the  examioation  of  the  heart  and  its  neighbonrhood. 

In  atiscnltation  of  the  accessible  arteries  one  Bhontd  listen  first 
with  the  lightest  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  compatible  with  exclud- 
ing outside  noises,  then,  with  satBcient  force  to  partly,  but  not 
entirely,  occlnde  the  vessel.  In  the  first  case  sounds  may  or  may 
not  be  heard ;  in  the  second  case  a  systolic  murmur  ia  developed  in 
any  artery  accessible  to  pressure.  This  murmur  arises  from  the 
vibrations  which  are  caused  by  the  rhythmic  passage  of  the  blood 
stream  through  the  narrowed  portion  of  the  vessel  and  varies  in 
intensity  with  the  degree  of  pressure. 

{1)  Carotid  and  SuMavian  Arteries. — Normally,  with  light  pres- 
sure one  can  hear  over  these  vessels  2  sounds  (not  murmurs),  sys- 
tolic and  diastolic  in  time,  which  are  the  transmitted  Ist  sound  and 
aortic  3d  sound  of  the  heart.     The  1st  sound  is  sometimes  absent. 

A  harsh  systolic  murmur  heard  over  these  vessels  is  a  transmitted 
murmur  from  the  aortic  orifice,  a  roughened  aorta,  or  an  aortic  anea- 
rism.  If  softer  and  more  blowing  in  character,  especially  if  on  the 
right  side,  it  is  the  hsemic  murmur  of  aniemia.  Inability  to  hear  the 
normal  diastolic  (aortic  3d)  sound  of  the  heart  over  these  vessels 
may  he  significant  of  aortic  regurgitation,  as  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  production — viz.,  a  competent  aortic  valve — are  lacking.  A 
diastolic  murmur  in  the  carotid  and  subclavian  is  due  either  to  the 
conduction  against  the  regurgitant  blood  stream  of  the  bruit  of 
aortic  incompetency,  or  a  murmur  arising  from  a  reflex  current  in  the 
vessels  created  by  the  defective  valve. 

A  short,  whiffing  systolic  murmur  in  one  or  both  subclavian 
arteries  ia  heard  in  some  healthy  individuals  when  the  chest  is  fully 
expanded  and  the  breath  held,  or  the  arms  extended  vertically  above 
the  head.  It  is  more  commonly  associated  with  apical  pulmonary 
phthisis  and  is  presumably  due  to  bending  of  the  vessel  under  the 
traction  of  adhesions  or  shrinking  lung  with  consequent  narrowing 
of  its  calibre — a  condition  equivalent  to  pressure  upon  the  vessel  by 
a  stethoscope. 

(2)  Sounds  in  Other  Arteries. — Under  normal  conditiona  in  some 
persons,  with  light  pressure,  a  single  systolic  sound  (not  murmur) 
may  be  beard  in  the  femoral  artery  and  the  abdominal  aorta,  the 
sound  of  Byatolic  tension  of  the  vessel.  In  health  this  sound  is 
entirely  lacking  in  the  smaller  arteries.  If  single  sounds  are  heard 
with  light  pressure,  not  only  in  the  largest  but  also  in  the  smaller 
arteries  like  the  brachial,  radial,  ulnar,  posterior  tibial,  and  others 
even  less  in  size,  it  is  indicative  of  aortic  incompetency.  The  abrupt 
filling  of  the  vessels  gives  rise  to  a  sound  of  tension.    Such  sounds 
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may  also  be  caused  by  the  bounding  pulse  waves  of  sDamis  and  acute 
fevers. 

A  double  sound,  systolic  and  diastolic,  heard  with  light  pressure 
in  the  femoral  artery,  is  a  rare  sign  in  aortic  incompetency,  lead 
poisoning,  pregnancy,  and  mitral  stenosis,  the  second  sound  arising 
from  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  vessel.  A  double  murmur  heard 
itnth  pressure  over  the  femoral  is  found  only  in  aortic  incompe- 
tence, the  first  (systolic)  murmur  resulting  from  the  onward  rush 
of  blood  through  the  narrowed  vessel;  the  second  (diastolic)  por- 
tion arising  from  a  backward  flow  of  the  blood  stream,  the  incom- 
petent aortic  valve  failing  to  sustain  the  peripheral  direction  of  the 
current. 

Murmurs  may  also  be  heard  in  arteries  compressed  by  enlarged 
lymph  nodes  or  other  tumours,  and  over  a  goitrous  thyroid  gland. 

B.  Capillaries 
Aside  from  the  degree  of  fulness  of  the  capillaries  as  evidenced 
by  redness  or  pallor  of  the  skin,  the  only  sign  of  importance  which 
can  be  found  by  examination  of  these  minute  vessels  is  the  "  capil- 
lary pulse  "  previously  considered  (Subungual  Pulse,  page  371). 

C.  Veins 

Inspection  and  Palpation  of  Veins. — General  and  local  venous  dis- 
tention (page  91)  has  been  considered ;  so  also  has  jugular  pulsation 
(page  369).     In  addition  the  following  signs  may  be  observed : 

(1)  A  systolic  (true)  venous  p^lse  like  that  seen  in  the  jugular, 
and  occurring  under  the  same  conditions,  has  been  noted  in  the  veins 
of  the  face,  the  superficial  veins  of  the  arm,  and  the  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary  veins. 

(3)  A  centripetal  (progressive)  venous  pulse,  the  wave  passing 
from  instead  of  toward  the  periphery,  may  exist  under  certain  condi- 
tions in  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  hand  and  foot.  It  is  always  associated 
with  a  capillary  pulse  and,  like  the  latter,  is  due  to  aortic  insufficiency 
or  great  relaxation  of  the  arterioles  (as  in  antemia,  phthisis,  neuras- 
thenia, etc.),  so  that  the  arterial  pulse  is  transmitted  through  the 
capillaries  into  the  veins.  In  rare  instances  a  direct  communication 
between  the  artery  and  vein  (aneurismal  varix)  is  responsible  for  this 
phenomenon. 

(3)  If  a  vein  is  perceived  by  palpation  to  be  firm  and  cordlike  and 
oedema  of  the  extremity  coexists,  thrombosis  of  the  vein  is  present. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  one  or  both  femoral  veins,  extending 
perhaps  into  the  iliac  trunks,  as  the  result  of  infectious  diseases  and 
septic  processes,  more  rarely  in  the  weakness  of  age. 
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AnBOaltation  of  Veins. — (1)  Jugular  and  Innominate  Veins. — The 
only  auscultatory  evidence  of  any  importance  to  be  derived  from  the 
veins  is  the  so-called  bruit  de  diable,  or  venous  hum.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuous humming  and  sometimes  musical  murmur,  heard  over  the 
jugular  veins  of  both  sides,  but  with  greater  loudness  over  the  right 
jugular. 

It  may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  or  the  con- 
striction of  the  vein  which  occurs  wheu  the  head  is  turned  far  to  one 
side.  Consequently,  to  determine  its  presence  as  a  real  and  not  an 
artificial  sign  the  stethoscope  must  be  applied  evenly  and  lightly,  with 
a  degree  of  pressure  just  snfBcient  to  maintain  the  apposition  of  the 
mouthpiece  to  the  skin,  and  the  head  kept  in  a  symmetrical  and 
unconstrained  position.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  tracheal 
inspiratory  sound  resembles  the  venous  hum  so  closely  that  an  error 
may  arise,  but  the  question  is  readily  solved  by  having  the  patient 
hold  his  breath.  The  masimum  intensity  of  the  brait  is  usually  in  a 
somewhat  triangular  space  having  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle  as 
a  base,  especially  over  the  interval  between  the  clavicular  and  sternal 
attachments  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

The  mechanism  and  meaning  of  the  murmur  are  still  in  dispute. 
It  arises  either  from  the  formation  of  a  fluid  vein  at  the  point  where 
the  narrow  jugular  Opens  into  a  wider  cavity — the  jugular  bnlb— or 
from  lateral  vibrations  of  the  vessel  walls.  In  both  cases  an  abnor- 
mal fluidity  of  the  blood  is  usually  but  not  always  a  prerequisite.  The 
intensity  of  the  murmur  is  greatest  in  the  upright  position,  also 
during  inspiration  and  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  all  of  these  factors 
increasing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  jugulars 
through  the  innominate  veins  into  the  superior  cava.  Thus  the 
murmur,  while  continuous,  rises  and  falls  with  rhythmic  intensity. 
If  the  murmur  is  unusually  loud,  it  may  be  heard  not  only  above  the 
clavicle,  but  may  be  followed  as  far  dowu  as  the  3d  right  interspace 
and  rib. 

While  the  venous  hum  occurs  in  some  apparently  healthy  indi- 
viduals, its  association  with  aniemia,  particularly  the  chlorotic  and 
pcmicioua  varieties,  is  so  frequent  and  noticeable  that  its  presence 
must  undoubtedly  be  held  as  a  very  suggestive  sign  of  this  disease. 

(2)  Sounds  in  Other  Veins. — In  extreme  grades  of  anaemia  simi- 
lar humming  murmurs  may  be  heard  in  the  subclavian  veins  and  the 
axillary  and  other  large  veins  of  the  extremities.  In  advanced  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  a  venous  hum  may  be  heard  over  the  lower  costal 
margin  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  In  the  jugular  veins  exhibits 
ing  the  systolic  pulse  of  tricuspid  incompetency,  a  sound  (not  a  mur- 
mur) may  usually  be  heard,  due  to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  vesseL 
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A  similar  eouDd  of  the  same  origin  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  the 
femoral  vein. 

D.  The  Pulbe 

The  value  of  the  pulse  examination  depends  primarily  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  but  also 
very  largely  upon  the  personal  experience  of  the  examiner. 

Elements  of  the  Pulse.— The  elements  of  the  pulse  which  are 
of  clinical  value,  and  therefore  require  investigation,  are  : 

(1)  The  pnlse  rate  (frequency),  (3)  the  rhythm,  (3)  the  condition 
of  the  vessel  walls  and  incidentally  the  size  of  the  vessel  itself,  (4) 
the  tension  (blood  pressure),  (5)  the  character  of  the  pulse  wave  with 
reference  to  amplitude,  duration,  and  celerity.  Finally,  (6)  the  pulse 
in  other  arteries  ot  the  same  individual. 

Teclmic  of  Examination. — Because  of  its  accessibility,  the 
radial  pulse  is  chosen  for  examination.  The  patient  should  be  either 
lying  or  sitting  in  an  easy  position  and,  unless  for  a  particular  ob- 
ject, ebonld  not  have  made  any  physical  exertion  just  previous  to  the 
examination.  The  mere  act  of  taking  the  pulse  will  greatly  acceler- 
ate its  frequency  in  many  persons,  even  in  those  who  are  outwardly 
calm  and  composed. 

The  patient's  forearm  should  be  semi-pronated,  as  the  artery  is 
thne  more  readily  palpated,  and  the  arm  supported.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  examine  both  radial  arteries  in  every  patient  who  is  seen 
for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  detect  a  not  uncommon  anomaly  of  dis- 
tribution iu  which  the  radial  winds  around  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius  to  the  dorsum  of  the  bone,  while  the  superficialis  volie  pursues 
the  usual  course  of  the  radial.  Three  fingers — first,  middle,  and  ring 
— should  be  laid  upon  the  artery.  For  certain  purposes  the  simulta- 
neous employment  of  the  fingers  of  each  hand  is  desirable. 

(1)  To  Delermine  the  Pulse  Rate. — Count  the  pulse  for  15  seconds 
and  multiply  by  4.  If  it  is  irregular,  count  for  a  full  minute. 
An  extraordinarily  frequent  pnlse,  SOO  or  over,  if  regular,  may  be 
determined  by  counting  every  3d  or  every  3d  boat  and  multiplying 
by  2  or  3  as  required ;  or  by  making  a  line  of  dots  with  pencil  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  each  dot  corresponding  to  a  pulse  beat,  and  afterward 
enumerating  the  marks. 

(3)  Note  the  Rhythm, — Are  the  successive  beats  equidistant  in 
point  of  time— i.  e.,  are  they  regular  ? 

(3)  Note  the  Condition  of  the  Vessel  Walls  and  the  Size  of  ike  Ves- 
sel.— Empty  the  vessel  by  preasure  and  roll  it  under  the  fingers,  slip- 
ping the  skin  over  the  vessel.  A  normal  artery  is  scarcely  to  be  felt 
except  in  a  very  thin  wrist,  but  one  that  is  sclerosed  is  firm,  cordlike, 
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and  tortuoUB.  While  empty,  endeavour  to  estimate  its  size.  Son 
the  finger  along  the  ressel  in  order  to  detect  calcareoas  "beading" — 
plates  of  lime  salts.  As  a  htgh-tensioD  artery  feels  very  much  like 
one  which  is  sclerosed,  cut  off  the  direct  blood  flow  by  firm  pressure 
with  the  finger  nearest  the  heart,  and  the  recurrent  Sow  (from  pal- 
mar arch)  by  firm  pressure  with  the  finger  nearest  the  hand.  The 
middle  finger  can  then  determine  the  condition  of  the  arterial  wall, 
the  element  of  blood  pressure  having  been  eliminated. 

(4)  Esliraate  the  Tension. — To  estimate  the  arterial  tension  (page 
310),  first  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  arterial  walls,  as  in  (3),  to 
eliminate  a  deceptive  arteriosclerosis;  then  cut  off  the  recurrent 
wave  from  the  palmar  arch  with  the  finger  nearest  the  hand,  and 
make  increasing  pressure  with  the  finger  nearest  the  heart  until  the 
direct  wave  is  no  longer  perceived  by  the  middle  of  the  3  fingers 
employed.  The  degree  of  preaanre  required  to  extinguish  the  direct 
wave  is  the  measure  of  the  tension,  and  the  ability  to  gauge  it  cor- 
rectly requires  considerable  practice. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  pulse  wave  itself  may 
have  a  high  tension,  as  tn  aortic  incompetency,  the  blood  pressure  in 
the  intervals  between  the  beats  may  be  low,  as  it  is  in  the  same 
lesion.  It  is  only  a  continuous  or  prolonged  high-tension  pulse,  the 
blood  pressure  remaining  high  between  beats,  that  is  significant.  Its 
presence  may  be  assured  by  endeavouring  to  palpate  the  artery  be- 
tween beata,  rolling  it  from  side  to  side,  and  finding  it  firm  and  not 
easily  compressible. 

Further  assistance  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  low-ten- 
sion pulse  is  most  distinctly  felt  with  light  pressure ;  a  pulse  of  mod- 
erate tension  with  moderate  pressure,  while  a  high-tension  pulse 
develops  its  greatest  force  with  firm  pressure.  Moreover,  if  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  vessel  be  excepted,  a  high-tension  pulse  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  small,  and  conversely. 

If  with  light  pressure  upon  a  soft,  easily  compressible  artery  a 
3d  weak  rebound  is  felt,  immediately  sequent  to  the  first  expan- 
sion, it  is  the  dicrotic  wave  or  pulse,  a  sign  of  low  tension. 

(5)  Determine  the  Character  of  Ike  PuUe  Wave  with  Reference  to 
Amplitude,  Strength,  Duration,  and  Celerity. — The  amplitude  or  vol- 
ume of  the  individual  pulse  wave  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  artery — i.  e.,  ita  increase  in  diameter — the  arterial 
diastole,  coincident  with  the  systole  of  the  heart.  The  volume  of 
the  pulse  wave  will  vary  from  large,  to  medium,  to  small.  The  pulse 
may  be  found  to  be  irregular  in  volume  and  strength  as  well  as 
rhythm. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  volume  or  fulness  of  the  artery  Je- 
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ticeen  beats.  Palpation  between  the  BuccesBire  pulse  waves  will  show 
that  the  veBBel  remains  full,  or  that  it  empties  out  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. If  full,  the  tension  maj  be  high,  as  in  chronic  renal  disease, 
or  low,  as  in  the  febrile  pulse  with  relaxed  arterioles.  A  full  artery 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  large  pnlse  wave.  In  aortic  incompe- 
tence the  pulse  wave  is  extraordinarily  large,  while  the  artery  is  quite 
empty  in  the  interyals. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  separate  the  strength  of  the  pulse  ware 
from  its  tension,  and  the  two  are  practically  synonymous. 

The  duration  and  celerity  of  the  pulse  wave  refer  to  the  manner 
of  its  ascent,  summit,  and  descent — i.  e.,  of  the  rise  of  blood  pres- 
sure, of  its  maintenance,  and  finally  its  fall.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
first,  whether  the  ascent  or  increase  of  pressure  is  sudden,  moder- 
ately rapid,  or  slow ;  second,  whether  the  pressure  is  welt  sustained, 
or  whether,  having  reached  its  height,  it  falls  off  abruptly ;  third, 
whether  the  descent  or  fail  of  pressure  is  rapid,  gradual,  or  slow.  As 
a  rule,  in  a  high-tension  pulse  the  rise  is  gradual,  the  height  well 
sustained,  and  the  descent  gradual,  while  in  a  low-tension  pulse  It  is 
sudden,  brief,  and  quick. 

During  the  descent  there  may  he  perceived  a  second  slight  im- 
pulse or  secondary  wave.  If  this  is  felt  only — or  best — with  consid- 
erable pressure  in  a  high-tension  pulse,  it  is  the  tidal  or  predicrotic 
wave.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pulse  is  one  of  low  tension  and  the 
secondary  impulse  is  felt  only  or  best  with  very  light  pressure,  it  is 
the  dicrotic  wave  (dicrotic  pulse),  and  may  be  intensified  by  cutting 
off  the  recurrent  wave  from  the  palmar  arch.  The  dicrotic  wave  is 
much  more  frequently  observed  than  the  predicrotic. 

(6)  Compare  the  Pulse  in  Other  Arteries  in  the  Same  Individual. 
— Compare  both  radials,  and,  if  practicable,  both  femorals,  and  both 
posterior  tibial  arteries  as  well.  It  may  be  found  that  the  pulse  wave, 
which  should  reach  symmetrical  arteries  at  the  same  instant,  is  de- 
layed in  one,  or  obliterated,  or  will  present  differences  in  amplitude, 
strength,  and  character  on  the  two  sides. 

The  Normal  FalBe. — In  an  adult  at  rest  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  varies  from  10  to  75 ;  it  ia  regular ;  the  artery  can  be  felt 
scarcely  or  not  at  all ;  the  tension  is  moderate  ;  the  pulse  wave  is  of 
medium  amplitude,  its  rise  and  fall  are  neither  extremely  abrupt  nor 
abnormally  slow,  and  the  pressure  is  sustained  without  undue  brevity 
or  prolongation. 

The  Significance  of  Variations  in  the  Pulse. — The  follow- 
ing variations  are  recognised : 

Increased  Frequency  {Tachycardia,  Pulsus  frequens). — Bearing 
in  mind  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart  (page  310),  it  is  evident 
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that  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  may  he  due  either  to  paralyBis 
of  the  pneamogastric  or  to  irritatioD  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  or  the 
intracardiac  ganglia.  Converaely,  a  decreased  pulse  rate  may  be  due 
to  pneumogastric  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  cardiac  sympathetic 
nerves  and  ganglia. 

The  source  and  causes  of  irritation  or  depression  of  the  cardiac 
mechanism  are  diverse.  It  may  be  an  organic  lesion  affecting  the 
centres  in  the  medulla  or  the  nerves  connecting  it  with  the  heart — 
e,  g,,  tumour,  hemorrhage,  meningitis,  gumma,  exostosis,  or  neuritis — 
or  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  or  pericardium,  or  degeneration 
of  the  cardiac  muscle  containing  the  ganglia.  It  may  be  functional 
— e.  g.  reflex— from  the  cerebrum  (emotion),  or  from  connected, 
somewhat  distant  organs  (stomach,  intestines),  or  from  poisonous 
substances  circulating  in  the  blood  (alcohol,  bile),  or  from  general 
fatigue  of  the  nervous  system. 

(1)  The  pulse  rate  is  normally  more  frequent  in  infants  (140  at 
birth)  and  children  (90-190  at  3  years  of  age)  than  in  the  adult, 
slightly  more  frequent  in  women  (75)  than  in  men  (70),  is  more 
rapid  in  the  evening  than  the  morning,  in  the  erect  than  the  recum- 
bent position,  after  than  before  meals  and  the  taking  of  hot  bever- 
ages, in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  during  exercise  than  at  rest,  and 
may  be  extremely  rapid  in  consequence  of  mental  escitement.  Bapid 
heart  action  is  usually  associated  with  a  low-tension  pulse.  Indeed, 
low  tension  is  the  most  important  factor  in  almost  all  caees  of  fre- 
quent pulse.  The  lessening  of  the  peripheral  resistance  removes  a 
check  upon  the  heart's  action,  and  therefore  permits  it  to  contract 
with  more  ease  and  conseqnent  increased  rapidity. 

(3)  In  all  febrile  conditions  the  pulse  rate  is  usually  increased,  8 
to  10  beats  for  each  degree  above  the  normal.  This  ratio  does  not 
always  hold,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  where  the  pulse  is  less  frequent,  and 
in  scarlet  fever,  in  which  it  is  more  frequent,  than  would  he  ex< 
pected,  constituting  in  each  case  a  diagnostic  finding  of  some  value. 
If  the  fever  is  of  septic  or  suppurative  origin,  the  frequency  is  excess- 
ive as  compared  with  the  temperature. 

(3)  A  frequent  pulse  attends  all  well-marked  valvular  defects  of 
the  heart  (except  aortic  stenoaia,  in  which  the  pulse  may  be  slow), 
and  is  found  in  nearly  all  cases  when  compensation  fails. 

(4)  When  a  persistently  frequent  pulae  is  encountered  in  persons 
who  are  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  febrile,  and  who  present  no  physical 
signs  of  gross  cardiac  disease,  it  should  create  suspicion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  diseases  which  are  characterized  more  or  less  con- 
stantly by  this  symptom,  and  other  corroborative  evidence  should  be 
sought.     These   ailments   are   early  phthisis,  exophthalmic  goitre. 
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Addison's  disease,  chlorosis  and  pernicious  antemia,  arthritis  defor- 
mans, and  locomotor  ataxia. 

(5)  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  neurasthenic  conditions  may 
exhibit  a  rapid  pulse  rate.  The  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
tea  may  account  for  otheridse  inexplicable  cases.  Sexual  excesses, 
lack  of  sleep,  and  disorders  of  digestion  are  not  infrequent  causes, 
and  there  is  frequeutly  a  tachycardia  during  convalescence  from 
acnte  diseases,  and  in  hemorrhage  and  conditions  of  general  debility. 

(6)  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  accelerated  action  of  the  heart 
vhich,  in  the  absence  of  demonstrable  organic  alterations,  must  be 
considered  a  neurosis.  It  consists  in  recurring  attaclts  of  rapid  beat^ 
ing  of  the  heart  (paroxysmal  tachycardia),  lasting  for  an  hour  or  more 
and  recurring  at  varying  intervals,  in  some  cases  for  years.  The 
paroxysm  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  nausea,  anxiety,  and  sub- 
sternal oppression.     The  pulse  rate  may  rise  to  MO  or  over. 

Decreased  Frequency  {5racAycardta  or  Bradycardia, Pulsus  rarus). 
— The  normally  slow  pulse  rate  runs  from  60  down  to  40,  while  in 
disease  the  heart  may  heat  in  very  rare  instances  but  4  timea  per  min- 
Qte.  An  infrequent  pulse  ie  usually  of  high  tension,  an  increase  of 
the  peripheral  resistance  forciug  the  heart  to  contract  more  slowly. 

(1)  The  pulse  is  slow  in  some  healthy,  usually  strong  and  large- 
bodied  individuals.  It  is  often  slow  in  old  age,  and  is  normally  infre- 
qnent  in  the  puerperium. 

(3)  Bradycardia  may  he  indicative  of  some  cardiac  lesion,  most 
frequently  fatty  degeneration,  chronic  myocarditis,  or  sclerosis  of  the 
coronary  arteries.  The  pulse  of  aortic  stenosis  is  usually  slow,  while 
mitral  lesions  may  also  cause  au  infrequent  pulse,  probably  because 
of  associated  changes  in  the  heart  muscles.  If  bradycardia  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  large  doses  of  atropine,  it  is  presumably 
due  to  an  affection  of  the  heart  (Dbhio).  Because  of  the  impediment 
in  the  pulmonary  circuit,  the  pnlse  is  slow  during  an  attack  of  spas- 
modic asthma  and  in  emphysema. 

(3)  Certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  responsible  for 
a  reduction  in  the  pulse  rate,  notably  cerebral  hemorrhage,  tumour, 
meningitis,  or  other  lesions  which  give  rise  to  an  increased  intra- 
cranial pressure.  It  is  also  seen  in  epilepsy,  diseases  or  injuries  of 
the  cervical  cord,  mania,  melancholia,  and  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  Myxcedema  with  its  general  apathy  exhibits  a  lessened 
pulse  rate. 

(4)  Poisonous  substances  circulating  in  the  blood  may,  by  acting 
upon  the  cardiac  centres  or  ganglia,  retard  the  pulse  heat  to  a  marked 
degree.  Among  these  substances  the  most  important  are  bile  (in 
Jaundice),  urea  and  other  retained  excrementitious  materials   (in 
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urtBmia),  glucose,  lead,  opium,  carbon  dioxide,  alcohol,  and  occasion- 
ally tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 

(5)  A  slow  pulse  is  frequently  present  in  cases  of  inanition — e.  g., 
gastric  ulcer  and  cancer;  and  it  occurs  at  times  in  convalescence 
from  certain  acnte,  usually  specific  iufectious,  diseases,  as  diphtheria, 
erysipelas,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  acut«  articular 
rheumatism — possibly  an  example  of  impaired  reactive  power,  result- 
ing from  an  overtaxing  strain. 

(6)  Chronic  digestive  disorders,  instead  of  quickening  the  pulse 
rate,  may  slow  it  notably  in  consequence  of  mental  depression,  poi- 
sonous substances  in  the  circulating  blood,  or  reflex  influences  from 
the  digestive  organs,  one  or  all. 

(7)  There  are  cases  of  soKsalled  "  essential  bradycardia  "  in  which 
even  after  death  no  appreciable  lesions  can  be  found,  but  these  are 
rare.  If  the  bradycardia  be  excessive  {20  to  30),  very  alarming  syn- 
copal, apoplectiform,  or  epileptiform  attacks  may  occur  from  time  to 
time — the  Stokes-Adama  syndrome.  Such  an  attack  has  been  ascribed 
to  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  medulla  affecting  the  pneumogastric 
centres.  The  most  common  occurrence  of  bradycardia  is  in  con- 
valescence from  acute  febrile  diseases,  next  in  chronic  digestive  dis- 
orders, then  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  brain.  If  it  is  due  to 
cardiac  or  cerebral  disease  the  prognosis  must  be  highly  nnfavonr- 
able,  but  in  other  cases  little  danger  need  be  apprehended.  High- 
tension  pulses  are  usually  slow. 

Intennittent  or  Irregnlar  Pulse  (Arrhythmia).— In  term  ittence 
consists  iu  the  omission  of  one  or  more  beats  of  the  pulse.  The 
missing  pulsation  may  be  due  to  an  ineffectual  cardiac  systole,  the 
contraction  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  send  a  perceptible  wave 
into  the  radial  artery,  although  a  feeble  heart  sound  may  be  heard. 
If  the  heart  actually  omits  the  systole  from  time  to  time,  the  result- 
ing intermittence  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  deficient  pulse.  The 
pulse  may  be  irregular,  not  only  in  time,  bnt  also  in  volume  and 
strength. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  intermittent  and  irregular  pulse. 
In  the  alternating  pulse  {pulsus  alternans)  { C,  Fig.  107)  a  strong 
beat  alternates  with  a  feeble  beat ;  in  the  bigeminal  pulse  (pulsus 
bigeminus)  (D,  Fig.  107),  the  beats  occur  by  twos,  and  in  the  trigemi- 
nal pulse  (pulsus  trigeminus)  by  threes.  Delirium  cordis  is  the  con- 
dition in  which  thepulseistotallyirregularboth  in  time  and  strength. 
In  the  puhiis  paradoxus  the  pulse  beat  becomes  weak  or  impercep- 
tible during  inspiration. 

The  clinical  significance  of  arrhythmia  is  variable.  While  its 
presence  demands  an  examination  of  the  heart,  it  is  veiy  frequently 
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fonnd  to  be  quite  independent  of  detectable  cardiac  disease.  It  is 
normal  in  some  individuals,  and  when  found  ia  infants  or  elderly  per- 
sons ia  commonly  devoid  of  diagnostic  significance.  Constant  irregu- 
larity or  intermission  is  of  greater  pathological  importance  than  occa* 
sional  periods  of  arrhythmic  action,  but  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  such  disturbed  action  has  existed  for  50  years  without  ill 
effects.  Id  general  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  arrhythmia  is 
not  of  diagnostic  value  unless  there  is  corroborative  evidence  of  asso- 
ciated disease,  nor  is  the  variety  of  the  arrhythmia  distinctive.  Search 
sbonld  be  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

(1)  Valvular  cardiac  disease,  especially  mitral  lesions  (fand  F, 
Fig.  107),  in  which  it  is  usnalty,  but  not  always,  a  sign  of  beginning 
failure  of  compensation,  passing  in  many  instances  into  delirium 
cordis ;  simple  dilatation,  chronic  myocarditis,  sclerosis  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries,  and  fatty  degeneration ;  possibly  obscure  changes  in 
the  cardiac  ganglia ;  and  overstrain  or  impaired  nutrition  in  wasting 
diseases  or  long-continued  fevers.  (3)  Poisons  circulating  in  the 
blood,  such  as  alcohol,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  digitalis,  aconite,  and 
belladonna,  or  the  toxinea  of  the  infectious  diaeaaes,  eapecially  of 
typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia.  (3)  Diseases  of  the  intracranial  con- 
tents, meningitis,  hemorrhage,  abscess,  softening,  concuBsiou,  and, 
not  infrequently,  mental  excitement.  (4)  Neurasthenic  conditions 
resnlting  from  excesses  or  overstrain.  Brief  attacks  of  moderate 
arrhythmia  are  not  ancommon  in  nearotic  individuals,  following 
even  a  slight  departure  from  their  usual  habits  in  food,  drink,  or 
exertion.  (5)  Digestive  disturbances,  acute  or  chronic,  and  jaundice 
or  constipation,  particularly  if  associated  with  an  unusually  hypo- 
chondriacal frame  of  mind.  (6)  More  rarely  arthritis  deformane, 
exophthalmic  goitre,  and  renal  diaease. 

With  reference  to  the  type  of  irregularity,  the^w/«M«  paradoxus, 
if  marked,  may  indicate  large  pericardial  effusion,  indurative  medias- 
tino-pericarditis,  mediastinal  tumours,  the  presence  of  some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lunge,  or  simply  a  weak  heart. 
The  fngeminal  and  trigeminal  pulses  occur  most  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  mitral  lesions,  or  as  effects  of  digitalis. 

Thickened  ArterieB.— If  the  radial  and  other  accessible  arteries 
are  found  to  be  thickened,  rigid,  tortuous,  or  calcified,  it  indicates  a 
general  arteriosclerosis  {q.  v.),  which  may  account  for  an  observed 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  renders  poaaible  the  occurrence  of  intra- 
cranial hemorrhage  or  aneurism.  This  form  of  vascular  disease  has 
widespread  relations  to  diaease  of  other  organs. 

Variations  in  Tension. — (1)  High-tennnn  Pulse. — An  increased 
blood  pressure  and  hard  pulse  (pulsus  durus,  B,  Fig.  108)  Is  some- 
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times  hereditary.  It  i8  an  important  sign  in  angina  pectoris,  and 
often  exists  with  left  ventricular  hypertrophy.  Heightened  tendon 
of  long  duration,  because  of  persistent  spasm  of  the  arterioles,  is 
found  in  contracted  kidney,  gout  and  llthiemia,  diabetes  in  elderly 
and  gouty  persons,  and  lead  poisoning;  also  in  arteriosclerosis, 
owing  to  arteriolar  and  capillary  obstruction.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, the  tension  is  sometimes  high  in  aniemia,  perhaps  owing  to 
irritating  waste  matters  circalating  in  the  blood.  The  pulse  is  usn- 
ally  hard  in  attacks  of  apoplexy.  A  small,  hard,  wiry  pulse  is  seen 
in  the  early  stage  of  peritonitis.  In  a  high-tension  pulse  the  predi- 
crotic  or  tidal  wave  may  be  felt  {pulsus  bisferiens,  B,  Fig,  107). 

(2)  Low-tension  Pulse. — The  pulse  is  abnormally  soft  and  com- 
pressible (pulsus  mollis),  perhaps  dicrotic  (A,  Fig.  108),  in  all  condi- 
tions of  exhaustion  and  debility  from  whatever  cause— e.  g.,  fevers, 
anaemia,  weak  heart,  and,  in  many  persons,  during  hot  weather.  It 
may  be  an  hereditary  peculiarity,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  obese. 
The  supervention  of  dicrotism  early  in  the  disease  is  rather  charac- 
teristic of  typhoid  fever. 

Full  Artery. — The  term  "  full "  (pulsus  planus)  refers  to  the  conr 
dition  of  the  artery  between  beats.  If  the  total  amount  of  circulating 
blood  is  large,  as  in  conditions  of  plethora,  the  vessel  will  be  full  and 
the  pulse  hard.  In  all  high-tension  pulses  the  artery  is  full,  but  not 
necessarily  large.  A  full  but  soft  and  compressible  vessel  occurs  in 
fevers  and  other  conditions  of  vascular  relaxation,  constituting  one 
feature  of  what  the  older  writers  called  a  "  gaseous  pulse." 

Empty  Artery. — The  vessel  is  empty  or  collapsed  (pulsus  vacuus) 
between  beats  in  aortic  incompetence,  that  portion  of  the  vis  a  iergo 
derived  from  the  elasticity  of  the  aorta  being  nuUified  by  the  lack  of 
support  from  the  aortic  valve.  The  pulse  is  comparatively  empty  in 
malnutrition  and  wasting  diseases,  and  to  a  noticeable  extent  id 
mitral  stenosis,  in  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
charged from  the  left  ventricle.  An  extreme  grade  of  emptiness  as 
well  as  a  great  diminution  in  the  amplitude  of  the  pulse  wave  is  seen 
in  the  "thready"  or  "running"  pulse,  indicative  of  great  cardiac 
weakness  and  impending  death. 

Large  Pulse.— This  refers  to  a  pulse  wave  of  much  amplitude  or 
volume  {pulsus  magnus),  an  unusually  great  expansion  of  the  artery 
during  the  beat,  usually  with  low  tension.  It  is  found  in  fevers 
(bounding  pulse),  relaxation  of  the  arterioles,  aortic  incompetency, 
and  occasionally  in  left  ventricular  h3rpertrophy. 

Small  Pulse. — A  small  excursion  of  the  artery  during  the  btat 
{pulsus  pnrvux)  is  found  in  aortic  stenosis  and  mitral  lesions,  espe- 
cially mitral  narrowing,  the  quantity  of  blood  delivered  into  the  aorta 
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being  limited ;  in  anenriBm,  if  the  dilatation  affects  the  artery  be- 
tveen  the  heart  and  the  palpating  finger,  thus  acting  aa  a  reservoir 
to  eztingaish  the  pulse  wave ;  in  cardiac  weakness  and  in  wasting 
diseases.  A  moderately  small  pulse  wave  is  not  infrequently  con- 
joined with  high  tension. 

Slow  or  Tardj  Pulse. — The  adjective  refers  to  the  character  of 
the  pulse  wave — slow  rise  and  slow  descent  (pulsus  tardus) — not  to 
the  frequency  of  the  heats.  This  form  of  pulse  wave,  also  called  a 
long  pulse,  belongs  as  a  rule  to  pulses  of  high  tension  {B,  Fig.  108), 
and  is  seen  in  contracted  kidney,  angina  pectoris,  arteriosclerosis, 
and  old  age.  A  slow  pulse  may  be  indicative  of  aortic  stenosis  (D, 
Fig.  108),  the  blood  passing  tardily  through  the  contracted  orifice. 
If  the  ascent  of  the  pulse  wave  is  as  gradual  as  the  descent  it  is  sig- 
nificant of  an  intervening  aneurism  (£,  Fig.  108). 

Quick  Pnlee. — A  pulse  wave  with  a  rapid  ascent  and  an  immedi- 
ate quick  falling  off  of  pressure  {pulsus  celer)  belongs  in  almost  all 
cases  to  a  pulse  of  low  tension  {A,  Fig.  108).  A  "  quick  "  pulse  must 
not  be  confused  with  a  rapid  or  frequent  pulse.  It  is  found  when 
the  arterioles  are  relaxed  as  in  fevers  and  ansemia.  Aortic  regurgi- 
tation exhibits  this  form  of  pulse  in  perfection  (Gorrigan's,  shot 
pnlse  or  water-hammer  pulse,  A,  Fig.  107).  One  can  not  from  the 
presence  of  this  pulse  infer  without  reserve  the  existence  of  aortic 
incompetence,  as  it  occurs  very  typically  at  times  in  ansemia  and 
other  conditions,  such  as  those  which  cause  the  subungual  or  capil- 
lary pulse  (page  271). 

Unilateral  and  Otber  Abnormalities  of  the  PulBe.— Delay,  weak- 
ness, abnormal  character  or  obliteration  of  the  pulse  in  correspond- 
ing arteries  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body ;  or,  in  rare  cases,  unusual 
weakness,  extinction  or  obliteration  of  the  pulse  on  both  sides  in  par- 
ticular vessels  may  be  caused  in  general  (excluding  anatomical  varia- 
tions) by  aneurism,  embolism,  thrombosis,  pressure  from  tumours  or 
wounds  involving  the  vessels.     Particular  instances  are : 

(1)  A  weak  or  extinct  pulse  in  the  right  radial,  indicative  of 
an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  or  innominate  artery ;  in  the  left 
radial^  of  the  descending  aorta,  and  if  delayed,  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
arch  between  the  origins  of  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries ; 
in  either  radial,  of  the  presence  on  the  same  side  of  pneumothorax  or 
large  pleural  effusion,  embolism,  thrombosis,  tumours  of  the  neck  or 
axilla  creating  pressure  upon  the  vessel  and,  very  rarely,  of  aneurism 
of  the  subclavian,  axillary,  or  brachial  arteries. 

(2)  Weakening  or  extinction  of  i\ie  ywlsem  one  femoral  ot  one  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  may  be  due  to  embolism,  thrombosis  or  tumour; 
in  the  same  vessels  on  loth  sides  to  similar  causes,  as  well  as  to  an 
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abdominal  aneuriBm,  or  the  exceeaively  rare  congenital  obliteration 
of  the  aorta. 

Pulses  FoBsessing  Speoial  Diagnostic  Value.— (1)  Mitral  Stenoxis. 
— Pulse  ware  small,  its  riee  and  descent  rather  slow,  the  artery  not 
well  filled,  the  successive  beats  irregular  in  time  and  strength  (F,  Fig. 
107). 

(3)  Aortic  Stenosis. — The  pulse  is  small,  its  rise  and  fall  gradual, 
the  tidal  wave  marked  and  not  infrequently  higher  than  the  initial 
wave.  The  succeaaive  beats  are  equal,  regiUar,  and  not  nnduly  fre- 
quent (/J,  Fig.  108). 

(3)  Aortic  Incompetency. — The  pulse  wave  is  ample,  quick  (sud- 
den rise,  immediate  sudden  fall),  successive  beats  generally  regular  and 
equal,  frequency  variable  {A,  Fig.  107). 

(4)  Arteriosclerosin  and  Alherojna  of  Aorta. — A  pulse  wave  of 
good  amplitude,  of  somewhat  slow  ascent,  of  considerable  duration 
(the  artery  remaining  dilated  for  a  noticeably  long  period),  of  slow 
descent — resembling,  indeed,  the  pulse  of  aortic  stenosis,  except  that 
the  latter  is  smaller  (compare  C  and  D,  Fig.  108) — suggests  very 
strongly  the  existence  of  atheromatous  changes,  especially  in  the 
aorta.  The  characters  of  this  pulse  are  due  to  the  loss  of  aortic  and 
general  arterial  elasticity  which  results  from  the  degenerative  process. 
It  is  often  called  the  "senile  pulse." 

(5)  Aneurism. — A  discrepancy  between  the  pulse  waves  in  Bjia- 
metrical  arteries,  either  in  time  or  character,  is  more  significant  of 
aneurism  than  the  character  of  the  wave  in  a  single  artery.  Yet  if 
an  aneurism  lies  in  the  course  of  an  artery  the  pulse  wave  exhibits  an 
ascent  and  descent  which  depart  from  the  normal  in  being  of  nearly 
equal  duration  {E,  Fig,  108), 

(6)  Myocarditis. — A  pulse  wave  which  is  unusually  soft  and  small, 
conjoined  with  intermittency  or  irregularity  in  force  and  strength, and 
without  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease,  should  lead  one  to  suspect 
myocarditis  if  the  causative  conditions  of  the  latter  are  present. 

The  Sphy^^mt^^raph. — The  sphygmograph  is  useful  in  making 
a  permanent  record  of  the  pulse  for  future  comparison ;  in  showing 
graphically  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  elements  of  the  pulse ;  in  teach- 
ing precision  in  the  pulse  examination ;  in  analyzing  some  of  the 
finer  details  which  may  have  been  too  delicate  or  insignificant  for 
palpation  (small  waves  or  oscillations) ;  and  in  corroborating  a  diag- 
nosis previously  made  by  palpation.  Although  there  are  some  points 
which  are  not  shown  at  all,  or  not  as  well,  by  the  sphygmograph  as 
by  palpation  (fulness  and  size  of  artery,  thickness  of  walls),  it  is 
esteemed  by  those  who  understand  how  to  use  and  interpret  it  as  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  educated  finger. 
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Tfwlinic  of  tbe  Sph^gmograph. — The  instrumeDts  of  Marey, 
Mahomed,  and  Sommerbrodt  are  in  aae,  but  the  most  convenient  as 
well  as  reliable  form  for  clinical  ase  is  that  of  Dudgeon  (Fig.  109). 

There  is  no  clinical  instrument  the  value  of  which  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  person  who  is  using  it.  Two  tracings,  taken  one 
after  the  other  from  the  same  artery  by  different  observers,  may  differ 
considerably  in  form  ;  but  each  examiner,  if  well  practised,  will  reach 
BQbstantially  similar  conclusions.     The  technic  is  as  follows  : 

The  slips  of  paper  upon  which  the  tracing  is  to  be  made  should  be  pro- 
cured from  the  iuBtnimeDt  maker,  as  the;  require  to  be  of  special  texture  and 
accurate  cut.     Otherwise  the  needle  does  not  pla;  freely  over  the  surface  or 
the  slip  binds  od  the  rollers.    To  smoke  the  slip,  place  it  in  a  holder,  a  strip  of 
tin  with  the  ends  turned  over  half  an  inch,  bj  which  the  extremities  of  the  slip 
are  held  and  covered.    Id  a  room 
free  from  draughts,  place  a  piece 
of  gum  camphor  ou  some  suit- 
able metal  or  porcelain  surface. 
Ignite  the  camphor,  using,  if  re- 
quired, a  drop  or  two  of  alcohol 
to  facilitate  the  lighting.    Move 
the  strip  in  the  bolder  to  and  fro 
over  the  ascending  column  of 
smoke,  taking  care  not  to  scorch 
the  paper,  and  endeavouring  to 
get  an   even  deposit  of  carbon 
over  its  surface.     The  makers 
furnish  a  box  in  which  half  a 
dozen  smoked  slips  can  be  car- 
ried for  outside  use. 

After  the  tracing  is  mnde, 
write  upon  the  smoked  surface 

with  a  pin  point  or  a  pen  with  Fio.  109.— Dudgcon'B  sphygmograph. 

one  half  of  the  nib  broken  off, 

or  with  ink  upon  the  unHmoked  ends,  name,  dnte,  vessel  from  which  made, 
pulse,  respiration,  temperature,  and  disease.  Pour  into  a  footed  cylindrical 
jar,  6  or  7  inches  long  and  IJ  inch  in  diameter,  or  into  a  saucer,  a  quick-dry- 
ing varnish — viz.,  photographer's  negative  varnish,  or  gum  benzoin  1  ounce, 
alcohol  6  ounces,  op  gum  damar  1  ounce,  rectified  benzoline  6  ounces.  The 
tracing  may  be  dipped  slowly  into  the  jar,  or  slidden,  smoked  aide  uppermost, 
through  the  solution  in  the  saucer,  and  allowed  to  dry.  A  second  coat  may 
be  applied  if  the  tracing  is  to  be  much  handled. 

To  Uk  the  Ijatrument.—(X)  Find  the  exact  spot  where  the  radial  beat  is 
felt  most  distinctly,  and  mark  it  afnirntely  (ink  or  aniline  pencil).  (2)  Wind 
the  clockwork  and  insert  the  smoked  paper.  {3)  Let  the  patient  take  an  easy 
poeition  and  hold  out  the  hnnd  toward  you,  palm  upward  and  slightly  dorsi- 
f  exed,  fingers  quiet.     If  the  bund  ii  to  S#  ii»ed :  (4)  Having  passed  the  free  end 
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of  the  band  through  the  clamp,  elip  it  over  the  patient's  hand  and  tighten  it 
moderately.  (S)  Place  the  metal  pod  over  the  artery,  clock  case  nearest  elbow, 
and  steady  it  with  one  hand  while  the  other  still  further  tightens  the  band 
until  the  needle  pUys  freely  at  or  about  the  central  line  of  the  paper  strip,  not 
running  ofi  either  edge,  ffthe  hand  it  not  employed,  support  the  patient's  hand 
and  wrist  on  the  arm  of  a  chair,  edge  of  bed  or  observer's  knee,  aod  bold  the 
instrument  with  one  band.  This  can  be  readily  done  after  a  little  practice, 
or  the  band  may  be  passed  around  the  wrist  and  held  from  underneath 
without  clamping.  (6)  Turn  the  milled  head  which  regulates  the  pressure  of 
the  spring  until  the  needle  attains  its  greatest  amplitude  of  movement.  The 
pressure  is  graduated  in  ounces,  but  the  nominal  reading  b  never  reliable. 
(7)  Push  over  the  projecting  lever  which  starts  the  clockwork,  and  either  stop 
it  just  before  the  slip  runs  out  or  catch  the  latter  in  the  free  hand. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  take  two  tracings  at  varying  pressures,  or,  better 
yet,  t«  stop  the  clockwork  after  half  the  slip  has  been  written  upon  and  in- 
crease the  pressure  to  the  maximum,  thus  exhibiting  the  effect  of  medium  and 
heavy  pressures  upon  the  same  slip.  A  useful  wrinkle  (Dim)  is  to  stick  S 
or  8  thicknesses  of  adhesive  plaster  upon  the  metal  pad  which  is  applied  to  the 
artery.  The  prolongation  of  this  artificial  finger  makes  it  mechanically  easier 
to  set  the  needle  in  motion. 

Interpretation  of  tbe  Traoing. — If  it  is  clearly  nnderstood  that  an 
upstroke  in  the  tracing  correepondB  to  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the  ves- 
Bel,  and  a  downstroke  to  &fall  of  pressure,  the  interpretation  of  the 
tracing  is  relatively  easy.  After  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
palpation  of  the  pulse,  a  stndy  of  the  sphygmograma  (Figs.  107, 108) 
in  connection  with  the  descriptions  about  to  be  given  will  be  suffi- 
cient without  detailed  reference. 

(1)  The  Normal  Tracing  and  ils  Elements. — A  tracing  from  a 
normal  pnlse  (diagram.  Fig.  107)  shows  an  almost  vertical  upstroke 
(percussion  stroke,  ascending  or  anacrotic  limb)  and  a  sloping  down- 
stroke  (descending  or  katacrotic  limb),  the  latter  interrupted  by  two 
principal  secondary  elevations,  the  first  of  which  is  the  tidal  or  pre- 
dicrotic  wave,  the  second  the  recoil  or  dicrotic  wave.  Subsequent 
to  the  dicrotic  wave  there  may  he  some  minor  elevations. 

The  percussion  stroke  or  ascending  limb  is  due  to  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  pressure  caused  by  the  transmission  of  the  force  expended 
by  the  left  ventricle  in  driving  its  contents  into  the  aorta,  along  the 
practically  incompreasible  blood  columns  in  the  arteries.  The  walls 
of  the  suddenly  distended  artery  then  reactively  contract  and  again 
expand  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  prctidal 
notch  and  tidal  wave,  after  which  the  pressure  again  falls  until  the 
moment  of  closure  of  the  aortic  valve.  The  blood  colnmn,  which  has 
fallen  back  against  the  aortic  valve,  is  suddenly  checked,  and  the 
resnltsnt  recoil  produces  an  increase  of  pressure  which  forms  the 
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dicrotic  wave  in  the  tr&cing.  Subsequent  email  elevations  are,  like 
the  tidal  wave,  due  to  elastic  oscillations  of  the  arterial  walls.  It  is 
proper  to  state  here  that  according  to  some  authorities  the  tidal 
wave  is  caused  by  the  blood  stream  coursing  through  the  artery,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tidal  wave  is  large  if  the  tension  of  the 
arterial  wall  is  great — i.  e.,  the  more  immediate  its  power  of  elastic 
recovery — the  foregoing  explanation  is  probably  correct. 

The  characters  of  a  normal  pulse  tracing  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (1)  Upstroke,  straight,  nearly  vertical,  of  moderate  ampli- 
tude; (2)  apex,  moderately  acute;  (3)  descent,  gradual;  (4)  tidal 
wave,  small ;  (5)  dicrotic  wave,  well  marked, 

(2)  Diagnostic  Indications  from  the  Sphygmograph. — Inspect  the 
tracing  systematically  with  reference  to  the  following  points : 

Is  the  upstroke  long  or  short,  vertical  or  sloping  ? 

Is  the  apex  pointed  or  broad  and  blunt  ? 

Is  the  tidal  wave  marked,  faint,  or  absent  F 

Is  the  dicrotic  wave  marked,  faint,  or  absent? 

Are  the  successive  beats  regular,  irregular,  or  intermittent  ? 

Is  the  line  of  descent  regular  or  irregular  P 

Ib  the  base  line  (the  line  connecting  the  bases  of  the  successive 
beats)  straight  or  irregular  P 

As  a  whole,  of  what  is  the  trace  characteristic  or  indicative  P 

The  significance  of  the  variations  in  the  individual  elements  of 
the  tracing  are : 

1.  Long  XTpstroke. — Corresponds  to  large  volume,  and  indicates  a 
quick  systole  or  the  relaxed  arterioles,  and  free  capillary  circulation 
of  low  tension  or  aortic  regurgitation. 

2.  Short  Upstroke. — Corresponds  to  small  volume  and  indicates 
mitral  regurgitation,  aortic  stenosis,  aneurism,  or  obstructed  periph- 
eral circulation  (high  tension). 

3.  Vertical  Upstroke. — Corresponds  to  a  quick  systole  of  either  a 
weak  or  strong  heart,  or  a  large  amount  of  blood  discharged  at  each 
systole,  and  is  often  associated  with  a  long  upstroke  in  low-tension 
pulse  and  aortic  incompetency. 

4.  Oblique  or  Sloping  Upstroke, — May  be  due  to  a  considerable 
layer  of  fat  over  the  artery  or  slow  filling,  as  in  aortic  stenosis  or 
mitral  incompetency,  or  aneurism  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  or  arte- 
riosclerosis or  high  tension ;  or,  if  these  causes  are  absent,  a  weak  left 
ventricle. 

5.  Pointed  Apex. — Indicates  an  unobstructed  peripheral  circula- 
tion (low  tension)  or  aortic  incompetency. 

6.  Blunt  or  Broad  Apex, ^Indicates  strong  heart  and  obstructed 
peripheral  circulation  (high  tension),  or  aortic  stonoaia,  or  arterio- 
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Bclerosis,  or  aQeunsm  in  the  course  of  tb  e  vesBel,  or,  lost  but  not  least, 
too  great  pressure  by  the  spring  of  the  sphygroograph, 

7.  Marked  Tidal  Wave,  —  Indicates  strong  and  obstracted  pe- 
ripheral circulation  (high  tension),  or  aortic  stenosis,  or  arterio- 
Bclerosis. 

8.  Small  or  Absent  Tidal  Ware. — Indicates  a  weak  heart,  or  a 
strong  heart  with  free  peripheral  circulation  (moderate  or  low  ten- 
sion), or  mitral  or  aortic  incompetency. 

9.  Marked  Dicrotic  Wave.— Indicates  a  weak  or  moderately  strong 
heart  with  free  peripheral  circulation  (low  tension),  in-  some  cases 
high  tension  with  a  failing  heart. 

10.  Small  or  Absent  Dicrotic  Wave,  —  Indicates  obstructed  pe- 
ripheral circulation  with  a  strong  heart  (high  tension),  arteriosclero- 
sis, aortic  stenosis,  aneurism,  or  (because  of  the  failure  of  the  recoil) 
aortic  incompetency. 

11.  Irregularity  of  the  Line  of  Descent. — Is  seen  in  mitral  steno- 
sis and  regurgitation. 

13.  Irregularity  of  the  Base  Line. — Undulations  of  the  base  line 
corresponding  to  the  respiratory  acts  occur  in  conditions  attended 
with  dyspncea  or  irregular  breathing  from  inTolvement  of  the  nerve 
centres  ( (?,  Fig.  107). 

13.  Irregular  or  intermittent  beats  are  graphically  illustrated  in 
the  sphygmographic  tracing,  but  require  no  further  notice  than  has 
been  given. 


SECTION  xxxn 

EXAMISATIOS   OF   THE   LUNGS  AND  PLEUILE 

The  lungs  are  to  be  examined  by  inspection,  palpation  (including 
mensuration  and  sometimes  spirometry),  percussion,  and  ansculta. 
tion. 

I.    TOPOGRAPHICAL   ANATOMY 

Certain  facts  regarding  the  relation  of  the  bonndaries  and  lobes 
of  the  lungs  and  the  pleural  sacs  to  the  external  surface  of  the  thorax 
must  be  clearly  in  mind  preceding  an  examination  of  these  organs. 

Right  Lung. — The  apex  (see  Plates  I,  II  )  rises  from  I  to  If  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  clavicle.  From  here  the  anterior  border  runs 
downward,  forward,  and  inward,  passing  nearly  behind  the  right 
coato-aternal  articulation  to  the  midstemal  line  at  the  level  of  the  M 
rib.     From  this  point  it  runs  vertically  downward  to  the  level  of  the 
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6th  chondro-Bternal  articulation.  There  it  tnmB  sharply  to  the  right 
and  becomes  the  lower  border.  The  lower  border  foUowB  the  6th  rib 
to  the  right  mammillary  line,  cuts  the  Sth  rib  in  the  midazillary 
line,  the  10th  rib  at  the  scapular  line,  and  the  npper  border  of  the 
11th  rib  close  to  the  spinal  column.  For  brevity,  remember,  front, 
6th ;  side,  8tb ;  back,  10th  rib.  In  old  people  the  lower  borders  of 
the  lungs  extend  1  rib  farther  down,  in  children  they  lie  1  rib  higher 
than  those  just  given. 

The  right  lung  has  3  lobes  (Fig.  110).  Posteriorly  the  upper 
and  lower  lobes  are  separated  by  a  fissure  which  starts  at  the  spinal 
column,  on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  runs  outward, 
downward,  and  forward  to 
the  4th  rib  In  the  axillary 
line,  where  it  divides  into  Z 
secondary  fissures.  The  up- 
permost of  these  mus  almost 
horizontally  forward,  and 
reaches  the  anterior  border 
of  the  lung  at  about  the  level 
of  the  4th  cartilage.  The 
lower  fissnre  passes  downward 
and  somewhat  forward  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  lung  in 
the  mammillary  line.  These 
two  fissures  bound  the  mid- 
dle lobe. 

Left   Lung. — The  apex  of 
the  left  lung  and  its  anterior 

border,  as  far  down  as  the  4th  f™-  "o.-Sbo-ing  the  lobw  of  the  lung  (and 
„         '  3     -       .,  -  Iho  lower  liiiiit  of  the  pleura)  on  the  right  Side 

nb,   correspond  to  those  of         ofthooheet. 
the  right  lung,  except  that 

this  border  lies  farther  from  the  midsternal  line.  At  the  level  of 
the  4th  rib  the  anterior  border  curves  outward,  downward,  and  then 
moderately  inward  to  the  6th  rib,  exposing  a  somewhat  semicircular 
area  of  the  pericardium  (superficial  or  exposed  cardiac  dulness). 
From  this  poiut  on  the  6th  rib  the  lower  border  runs  outward  and 
aronnd  to  the  spinal  column,  its  course  corresponding  in  all  respects 
to  that  of  the  lower  border  of  the  right  lung,  save  that  it  lies  a  trifle 
lower. 

The  left  lung  has  two  lobes  (Fig.  132),  upper  and  lower,  sepa- 
rated by  a  fissure,  which  begins  and  runs  as  in  the  right  lung,  but, 
instead  of  bifurcating,  passes  downward  and  forward  to  end  at  the 
6th  rib  in  the  left  mammillary  line. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  we  have 
Posteriori}/,  on  both  sides  (Fig.  Ill),  from  above  downward,  np- 
per  lobe  ae  far  as  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  below  this,  lower  lobe. 

In  front,  on  the 
rigki  side,  upper  lobe 
as  far  down  as  the  4th 
rib;  from  the  4th  to 
the  6th,  middle  lobe; 
on  the  left  side,  upper 
lobe  alone. 

Laterally  on  the 
right,  in  the  midaxil- 
lary  line,  upper,  be- 
ginning of  middle, 
and  the  lower  lobe. 

JMerally  on  tht 
left,  in  the  midaxil- 
lary  line,  upper  and 
lower  lobes. 

Plenrffl.  —The 
pleural  sacs  extend 
below  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  lungs  to  a 
very  considerable  ex- 
tent. In  the  mammll- 
lary  line  they  lie  %  inches,  in  the  midaxillary  line  3i  inches,  in  the 
scapular  line  1^  inch  lower  than  the  edges  of  the  lungs  (Fig.  111). 
The  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  below  the  4th  rib  lies  nearer 
the  midstemal  line  than  the  corresponding  part  of  the  anterior  boiv 
der  of  the  left  lung.  The  surfaces  of  the  reflected  pleura  forming 
this  complementary  pleural  space  or  sinna  are  in  contact  except  when 
separated  by  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavities,  or  thrust  apart  by  the 
edges  of  the  Inngs  as  the  latter  advance  and  retreat  during  inspira- 
tion and  expiration. 

II.    THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  LUNGS 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  brief  reference  to  the  physiology  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus. 

Nervous  Hechanism  of  the  Respiratory  Hovements.— The  nervous 
mechanism  required  to  initiate  and  regulate  the  co-ordinated  action 
of  the  numerous  muscles  which  execute  the  respiratory  movements 
consists  of  a  respiratory  centre,  with  afferent  and  efferent  nerves 
(Fig.  113). 
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(1)  The  respiraiory  centre  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla 
(Reicbkkt).  This  centre  is  divided  into  2  hslves  so  closely  connected 
that  they  form  fnuctionally  a  single  centre.  The  right  half  is  con- 
nected with  the  right  Inng  and  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  right 
side,  and  vice  versa.  Each  half  is  physiologically  again  subdivided 
into  2  portions :  an  inspiratory  or  accelerator  centre,  connected  with 
the  mnscles  of  inspiration,  and  an  expiratory  or  inhibitory  centre, 
controlling  the  expiratory  muscles  in  forced  expiration. 

The  power  of  rhythmic  actron  is  inherent  in  the  nerve  cells  of 
the  centre,  but  it  requires  a  continuous  excitation,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  oxygon  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  circulating  blood  and  the 
Btimnlus  received  from  the  lungs  by  way  of  the  pnenmogastrics. 

(2)  The  main  afferent  or  sensory  nerves  are  the  pneumogastric, 
glosBQ-pharyngeal,  trigeminal,  and  cutaneous. 


Respiratory  Centre 

In 

Medulla 


e.^Mor,  or 

InhibilJnt  Portion 

ofCnt™ 

\f 

BtCntt. 

\ 

MOTOR 

I 

SENSORY 


Fio.  112.— DidfTwn  of  the  respiratory  centre. 

The  pneumogastric  nerve  contains  fibres  some  of  which  convey 
impulses  to  the  inspiratory,  others  to  the  expiratory  centre.  These 
impulses  are  derived  from  the  movements  of  the  lungs,  lung  expan- 
sion giving  rise  to  expiratory,  lung  collapse  to  inspiratory,  impulses, 
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ODe  alternating  with  the  other.  The  superior  laryngeal  snd  glotto- 
pharyngeal  act  upon  the  inhihitory  centre — e.  g.,  arrest  of  reapin- 
tion  from  foreign  body  in  larynx,  or  during  the  act  of  BwallowiDg. 
The  trigeminal  nerves  usually  arrest,  Iobb  frequently  increase  the 
rapidity  of,  the  respiratory  movementa— e.  g.,  inhalation  of  irritating 
gases ;  and  the  cutaneous  nerves  caaee  primarily  accelerated  and  deep 
breathing — e.  g.,  a  dash  of  hot  or  cold  water  on  the  skin.  Other 
(psychic)  impulses  arise  from  the  centres  of  the  brain. 

(3)  The  efferent  or  motor  nerves  are :  the  inferior  or  recnrrent 
laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  which  widens  the  ^ottis  dur- 
ing inspiration ;  the  very  important  phrenic  nerve,  innervating  the 
diaphragm ;  and  the  various  spinal  nerves  which  control  the  other 
respiratory  muscles. 

The  mDBcles  which  act  in  quiet  inspiration  are  the  diaphn^im, 
quadrati  lumborum,  serrati  postici  inferiores,  scaleni,  external  inter- 
coataU,  and  the  levatores  costarum.  In  forced  inspiration  additional 
muscles  are  called  into  play — viz.,  the  Bterno-cleido-mastojds,  infra- 
hyoids, greater  and  lesser  pectorals,  trapezii,  rhomboids  and  erectores 
spinie. 

In  quiet  expiration  there  is  no  muscular  action,  la  forced  expira- 
tion the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  internal  intercoatals  are  at  work. 

III.    INSPECTION  AND  PALPATION  WITH   REFERENCE 
TO  THE  LUNGS 

By  sight  or  touch  (usually  conjoined)  the  rate,  rhythm,  amount 
and  manner  of  expansion,  and  general  character  of  the  breathing  are 
studied,  together  with  vocal,  rhoncal,  and  friction  fremitus.  Else- 
where {q.  V.)  have  been  considered  the  shape,  pulsations,  tendemesa, 
anatomical  landmarks,  topographical  areas,  and  mensaration  of  the 
thorax. 

Frequency  of  the  Respiration. —The  respiration  rate  in  the 
newborn  is  44 ;  at  5  years,  26 ;  in  the  adult,  16  to  20.  In  health  it  is 
faster  standing  than  lying,  during  the  day  than  at  night,  after  meals 
than  when  fasting,  in  spring  than  at  the  end  of  summer,  aud  duriDf 
exercise  and  mental  excitement  than  when  at  rest.  The  normal 
pulse-respiration  ratio  is  1 : 4 ;  i.  e.,  1  respiration  to  4  pulse  beats.  In 
disease  the  ratio  may  vary  from  1 : 1  to  1 : 8. 

To  count  the  respirations,  one  may  watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
chest  or,  better,  the  upper  abdomen ;  lay  the  hand  lightly  on  the 
lower  thorax ;  or  perhaps  hear  the  breathing.  In  many  individuals 
the  consciousness  of  being  watched  will  cause  involuntary  alterations 
in  the  frequency  and  rhjrthm  of  the  respiration,  and  it  is  best,  if 
practicable,  to  rate  the  breathing  vhile  ostensibly  counting  the  pulse 
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or  taking  the  temperature.  The  eSects  of  exertion  or  mental  activity 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  off.  In  children,  when  possible,  the  breath- 
ing shoald  be  taken  while  asleep. 

In  disease  the  respiration  rate  may  be  increased  or  diviinisked. 

(1)  Bapid  RespiratiOD. — Increased  frequency  of  breathing  may 
eziBt  without  the  presence  of  dyspnoea  (difficnlt  or  laborious  breath- 
ing), although  the  two  are  frequently  associated.  Dyspncea  {g.  v.) 
is  considered  separately. 

Muscular  exertion  causes  rapid  breathing  because  of  the  influence 
upon  the  respiratory  centre  of  certain  substances  which  enter  the 
hlood  from  the  muscles  as  the  result  of  metabolic  changes.  Mental 
excitement  is  at  times  a  potent  factor  in  the  same  direction.  The 
respiration  is  accelerated  in  fever,  especially  in  children,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heated  blood  upon  the  medulla.  The  breathing  may  be 
much  more  rapid  in  lobar  pneumonia  than  is  warranted  by  the  extent 
of  the  local  lesions,  suggesting  a  special  action  of  the  pneumotozine 
upon  the  respiratory  centre. 

Hysteria  is  occasionally  responsible  for  an  extremely  high  respira- 
tion rate.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  young  girl  under  my  care,  the 
breathing  varied  from  90  to  100  per  minute  for  several  hours,  and 
the  only  subjective  complaint  was  of  fatigue  due  to  the  continued 
rapid  muscular  action. 

From  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  an  increased  respiration  rate  is 
suggestive  primarily  of  pulmonary  disease,  secondarily  of  the  condi- 
tions already  mentioned  as  well  as  those  to  be  considered  nnder  the 
head  of  dyspnoea. 

(2)  SIov  Rflspiiation. — The  breathing  is  slowed  in  many  of  the 
varieties  of  coma,  also  in  collapse,  and  by  poisoning  with  aconite, 
antimony,  chloral,  chloroform,  and  opium. 

Type  of  the  Bespiratlon. — Upon  observation  it  may  be  found 
that  the  movement  of  the  upper  thorax  during  respiration  pre- 
dominates over  that  of  the  lower  thorax  and  abdomen  or  vice 
versa. 

(1)  Thoradc  Type  Predominatillg. — Costal  or  thoracic  respiration 
is  normal  in  women  at  and  after  the  age  of  puberty,  largely  because 
of  heredity  and  modes  of  dress.  Costal  breathing  in  a  man  or  its 
presence  to  excess  in  a  woman  is  indicative  either  of  dyspnoea,  real  or 
subjective  (q,  v.),  or  of  some  condition  limiting  the  mobility  of  the 
diaphragm,  abdominal  respiration  depending  upon  the  full  and  free 
action  of  the  latter.  The  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  recognised  by 
its  causing  protrusion  of  the  epigastric  region  during  inspiration. 
If  this  protrusion  is  absent,  or  if  the  epigastrium  and  upper  abdom- 
inal walls  suddenly  recede  or  are  sucked  in  during  inspiration,  it  is 
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good  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  any  form  of  stenosis  of  the  upper 
air  passages,  that  the  diaphragm  is  not  working. 

Excessive  upper  costal  or  diminished  abdominal  breathing  may 
be  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm,  by  ascites,  meteorism,  or 
abdominal  tumonrs  or  enlargements.  A  very  large  pericardial  effu- 
sion by  its  weight  may  act  similarly.  Inflammation  of  the  diaphrag- 
matic pleura  or  peritoneum  is  a  cause  of  increased  thoracic  breath- 
ing. Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  affords  a  tj^ical  example  of  absent 
abdominal  and  excessive  thoracic  respiration.  In  some  cases  it  is 
possible  by  careful  palpation  to  determine  that  the  paralysis  is  uni- 
lateral, one  side  still  acting.  In  emphysema,  although  the  actual 
expansion  of  the  chest  is  much  l^s  than  normal,  there  is  an  exag- 
gerated up-and-down  (vertical)  movement  of  the  thorax.  Finally,  the 
marked  superior  costal  breathing  of  the  hysterical  patient  is  familiar. 

(2)  Abdominal  Type  Predomiaatlng.— Abdominal  breathing  nor- 
mally predominates  in  children  of  both  sexes  and  the  adult  male.  If 
this  type  of  respiration  is  exaggerated  in  a  man,  or  if  it  ia  present 
together  with  diminished  or  absent  thoracic  breathing  in  a  woman, 
it  is  an  abnormal  condition. 

The  causes  of  excessive  respiratory  action  of  the  abdomen — i.  e., 
of  the  diaphragm — are  found  in  conditions  which  render  movement 
of  the  thorax  painful,  such  as  pleurisy,  pleurodynia,  or  fracture  of  a 
rib,  or  which  mechanically  hinder  thoracic  expansion,  as  in  double 
pleural  effusion,  calcification  of  the  costal  cartilages,  emphysema  (per- 
manent inspiratory  form  of  the  thorax  throwing  extra  work  upon  the 
diaphragm),  the  rare  scleroderma  of  the  chest  wall,  and  ossifying 
myositis.  Inaction  of  the  thorax  may  also  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  inspiration,  as  in  injury  or  disease  of  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  cord  or  bulbar  paralysis,  or  spasm  of  the  same  muscles  in 
strychnine  poisoning  or  tetanus. 

D^ree  of  Respiratory  Hzpansion, — The  amount  of  the 
respiratory  movement  of  the  thorax  should  be  investigated  by  inspec- 
tion, palpation,  and  mensuration.  The  cheat  should  be  inspected  in 
a  good  light  from  the  front,  side,  back,  and,  last  but  not  least,  from 
above,  watching  carefully  for  defective  or  excessive  motion,  either 
general  or  local.  The  warmed  hands  should  be  laid  flat,  first  upon 
the  front  of  the  chest,  then  one  upon  each  side,  in  order  to  con- 
firm or  modify  the  results  of  inspection. 

Mensuration  {g.  v.)  should  be  employed  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy the  amount  of  expansion.  If  the  expansion  is  lees  than  2  inches 
in  men  and  2^  inches  in  women,  it  is  below  the  normal  average. 

In  this  connection  the  spirometer,  if  at  hand,  is  a  useful  appa- 
ratus, of  which  there  are  several  varieties.     By  this  instrument  one 
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can  meaenre  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  exhaled.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  bell  jar  or  capped  cylinder  submerged  in  water  and 
counterpoised,  with  a  tube  to  admit  the  expired  air  under  it.  As 
the  jar  riseB,  a  properly  proportioned  scale  indicates  the  volume  of 
air  admitted.  The  only  diagnostic  fact  of  importance  to  be  obtained 
froDi  the  spirometer,  and  it  is  of  value,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  vital 
capacity  of  the  lungs — i.  e.,  the  volume  of  air  which  can  be  expired 
after  taking  the  deepest  possible  inspiration.  The  normal  vital 
capacity  of  a  man  22  years  old  and  5  feet  8  inches  in  height  averages 
from  330  to  240  cubic  inches,  3i  cubic  inches  for  each  inch  in  height. 
Id  a  Toman  of  19  years  of  age  and  5  feet  2^  inches  in  height  it  aver- 
ages 145  to  150  cubic  inches,  2.3  cubic  inches  for  each  inch  in  height. 
It  decreases  somewhat  with  age. 

(1)  Deficient  Expansion.— The  defect  in  expansion  may  be  gen- 
eral, affecting  the  thorax  as  a  whole,  or  localized  on  one  side  or  por- 
tion of  the  chest. 

If  the  vital  capacity  is  from  10  to  70  per  cent  below  what  it  should 
be  for  the  particular  individual,  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tnber- 
culosis,  or  at  least  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  disease,  may  justly 
be  suspected.  Similar  conclusions  may  be  drawn  if  the  general  ex- 
pansion is  found  by  measurement  to  be  much  below  2  inches.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  expansion  is  diminished  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  but 
the  statement  lacks  confirmation. 

A  general  poor  expansion  may  be  due  to  the  limiting  effect  of  the 
chest  pain  incident  to  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  pleurodynia,  fractured 
ribs,  angina  pectoris  and  intercostal  neuralgia ;  obstructed  upper 
air  passages,  as  in  pressure  on  the  trachea  {by  mediastinal  tumours 
or  aneurism),  laryngeal  stenosis,  tumour,  paralysis,  or  spasm;  pa- 
ralysis or  tetanic  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles ;  and  asthma  and 
emphysema,  the  lungs  being  distended  to  an  extent  which  will  per- 
mit but  slight  additional  expansion.  Shallow  breathing  may  be 
simply  a  part  of  the  general  muscular  weakness  of  adynamic  condi- 
tions— e.  g.,  collapse,  syncope,  or  the  typhoid  state  in  general. 

Unilateral  deficiency  of  expansion,  one  or  the  other  lateral  halves 
of  the  chest  exhibiting  an  obvious  lack  of  inspiratory  movement,  is 
indicative  of  some  diseased  condition  which  prevents  infiation  of  the 
corresponding  lung.  It  is  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  importance,  and 
may  find  its  explanation  in  a  mechanical  hindrance  to  expansion 
upon  one  side  by  the  presence  of  fluid  or  air  in  the  pleura,  or  exten- 
sive pleural  adhesions,  or  (on  the  right  side)  by  an  enlarged  liver; 
in  obstruction  of  a  main  bronchus  by  a  foreign  body  of  the  pressure 
of  an  aneurism  or  tumour,  or  in  disease  confined  to  one  lung — tuber- 
culous, fibroid,  pneumonic,  cancerous,  hydatid,  or  atelectatic. 
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A  local  deficiency  in  expansion,  or  a  lagging  of  one  portion  of  the 
chest  wall  behind  the  remainder  during  inspiration,  ie  Buggeetive  of 
circnmscribed  disease  of  the  lung  or  pleura.  Deficient  espansion 
under  the  clavicle  is  seen  in  phthisis ;  of  the  upper  or  lower  portion 
of  the  thorax  in  an  apical  or  basal  pneumonia ;  of  the  pericardial 
space  in  pericardial  adhesions,  of  various  localities  with  pleural  adhe- 
sions, and,  especially  in  a  child,  in  local  atelectasis  or  collapse  of  the 
lung. 

(3)  Increased  Eipansion. — Increased  general  expansion  occnrs 
after  exercise  or  mental  excitement,  and  in  hysteria  and  some  forms 
of  dyspncea.  Local  or  unilateral  increase  of  expansion  may  be  com- 
pensatory— i.  e.,  a  portion  or  the  wliole  of  one  lung  may  expand 
beyond  its  usual  limits  in  order  to  perform  the  additional  work 
thrown  upon  it  by  disease  in  the  remaining  portion,  or  in  the  oppo- 
site lung. 

ReBpiratory  Bulging  and  Retraction.— Eetraction  (during 
inspiration)  or  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  (during  inspiration 
or  expiration)  may  be  either  general  or  circumscribed.  In  judging 
of  their  extent  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ribs  are  prominent 
and  the  interspaces  marked  in  a  thin  or  emaciated  thorax,  while  the 
converse  condition  is  found  in  stout  or  muscular  persons. 

(1)  Retraction  of  the  interspaces  is  usually  associated  with  defi- 
cient expansion  and  inspiratory  dyspncea  (difficult  entrance  of  air). 
General  retraction  is  most  marked  in  obstruction  of  the  upper  air 
passages,  and  extensive  bilateral  broncho-pneumonia  (in  children). 
Unilateral  or  local  reeession  indicates  obstruction  of  a  bronchus  or 
circumscribed  interference  with  expansion,  as  in  the  pulmonary  col- 
lapse of  infants,  the  affected  portion  not  distending,  pleuritic  adhe- 
hesions,  and  other  similar  conditions. 

(3)  Bulging  of  the  interspaces  during  expiration  is  usually  con- 
joined with  expiratory  dyspncea  (difficulty  in  emptying  the  lungs), 
as  in  asthma  and  emphysema.  In  these  diseases  there  is  also  inspira- 
tory dyspnoea,  and  the  interspaces  alternately  bulge  and  retract. 
Bulging  duriiig  inspiration  is  seen  only  above  the  clavicles,  and  is  an 
evidence  of  emphysema,  the  apex  of  the  hypertrophied  lung  protrud- 
ing above  its  normal  level. 

Rhythm  of  the  ReBpiratlon. — formally  inspiration  passes 
into  expiration  without  an  observable  pause.  Inspiration  is  rather 
more  rapid  and  shorter,  in  the  ratio  of  5  :  6,  than  expiration.  If  the 
breathing  is  unusually  slow,  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  expiration. 
While  quiet,  the  snccessive  respirations  are  regularly  rhythmical,  but 
this  regularity  is  subject  to  variations,  sometimes  purposive,  some- 
times involuntary.    The  breathing  ig  very  irregular  in  children  while 
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awake,  or  daring  sleep  if  restless.    The  disturbances  of  rhythm  which 
possess  some  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value  are : 

(1)  Sighing. — An  occasional  slow,  deep  inspiration,  followed  hy  a 
somewhat  rapid  expiration,  is  normal  in  many  persons  while  at  rest, 
in  order  to  more  fully  oxygenate  the  blood.  It  is  seen  as  the  result 
of  emotion,  and  in  the  hysterical,  hypochondriacal,  and  melancholic 
patient.  The  sighing  respiration  of  hemorrhage,  collapse,  or  syncope 
is  characteristic.  An  overdistended  stomach,  by  causing  pressure  on 
the  diaphragm,  may  be  responsible  for  frequent  sighing ;  it  is  seen  in 
cases  of  dilated  heart,  Addison's  disease,  meningitis,  and  lesions  of 
the  medulla,  and  is  very  common  in  typhoid  fever. 

(2)  Smple  Irregularity. — A  more  or  less  constant  irregularity  in 
the  time  intervals  and  the  depth  of  the  respirations  may  be  due  to 
collapse,  sadden  and  overwhelming  cerebral  apoplexy,  meningitis, 
brain  tumours,  especially  lesions  of  the  medulla,  and  chorea  (involve- 
ment of  the  respiratory  muscles).  A  pause  at  the  end  of  inspiration 
is  very  characteristic  of  acute  pneumonia. 

(3)  Cheyne-StokoB  Breathing.— This  is  a  peculiar  form  of  rhyth- 
mical irregularity  which  is  not  infrequently  encountered.  The  pa- 
tient ceases  to  breathe  (period  of  apncea),  then  a  slight,  slow  respira- 
tion occurs,  followed  by  others  which  progressively  increase  in  depth 
and  rapidity,  until  an  acme  of  deep  and  hurried  breathing  is  reached 
(period  of  dyspnoea),  after  which  follows  a  corresponding  gradnal 
diminution  in  rate  and  depth  until  the  respiration  again  ceases.  The 
duration  of  the  cycle  (from  apncea  to  apnrea)  varies  from  30  seconds 
to  2  minutes.  The  Cheyne-Stokes  type  of  respiration  is  particularly 
noticeable  when  the  patient  is  quiet,  usleep  or  comatose.  If  awake 
and  talking,  its  presence  may  be  overlooked.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  patient  to  be  unconscious  during  the  apnoic  period,  and  to 
wake,  move,  or  speak  with  the  onset  of  the  hurried  breathing.  The 
supervention  of  this  curious  variety  of  breathing  is  always  a  grave 
omen  and  usually  foretells  a  fatal  issue,  although  cases  are  occa- 
eionally  seen  in  which  recovery  follows,  especially  if  occurring  in  the 
course  of  an  acute  and  not  a  chronic  disease.  It  may  last  for  hours, 
days,  and,  very  rarely,  even  for  months.  There  are  various  minor 
and  allied  forms — e.  g.,  sudden  deep  breathing,  following  a  cessa- 
tion (cerebral  respiration),  but  these  are  better  classed  under  (2) 
preceding. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  associated  with  apoplexy  (toward 
the  end),  chronic  nephritis  (urteniia),  tumour  of  the  brain,  tubercu- 
lous meningitis,  or  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle.  Less  fre- 
quently it  is  observed  as  a  result  of  cardiac  valvular  defects  and  con- 
Beqnent  embolism,  diabetes,  and  certain  acute  diseases,  notably  typhoid 
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ieyer,  pnenmonia,  pertussie,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  Bcurlet  fever,  and 
septic  eemic  conditions. 

Other  Characters  of  the  Keapiratlon. — Certain  other  points 
of  some  clinical  importance  may  here  be  noted : 

(1)  Jerking  Respiration. — A  spasmodic  performance  of  either  in- 
spiration or  expiration  or  both  is  occasionally  seen.  Ingpiralion  may 
be  jerking  in  asthma,  hysteria,  and  hydrophobia ;  jerking  expiration 
is  seen  in  pleurodynia,  fractured  rib  and  the  early  stage  of  acute 
pleurisy,  because  of  the  sudden  stab  of  pain  in  the  side  which  arrests 
inspiration  and  calls  for  prompt  relief  by  expiration ;  both  mainly  in 
cases  where  thoracic  breathing  predominates. 

(3)  Stertorous  lieepiralion. — Snoring — the  sounds  arising  from 
the  vibration  of  the  soft  palate  when  breathing  through  the  month 
and  nose  at  the  same  time — usually  requires  unconsciousness  or  mus- 
cular relaxation  for  its  production.  Aside  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence during  sleep  in  healthy  individuals,  especially  if  overtired,  it  is 
observed  as  a  symptom  in  profound  coma  (apoplectic,  unemic,  dia- 
betic, etc.),  narcotic  poisoning,  and  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate.  It 
is  also  a  prominent  and  continuous  attendant  of  postnasal  adenoids 
and  enlarged  tonsils  in  children,  because  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  mouth  breathing  during  sleep. 

(3)  Stridulous  Respiration. — When  the  air  in  passing  through 
the  larynx,  particularly  during  inspiration,  is  accompanied  by  a 
sound  variously  described  us  whistling,  harsh,  shrill,  creaking,  or 
screechy,  it  is  termed  stridor  or  stridulous  breathing.  It  is  always 
of  laryngeal  origin,  and  is  due  either  to  a  mechanical  obstrnction  in 
the  larynx  (inflammatory  swelling,  oedema,  membrane,  tumour,  for- 
eign body)  or  to  spasm  or  paralysis  of  certain  laryngeal  muscles 
with  a  consequent  defective  opening  of  the  glottis — e,  g.,  spasmodic 
cronp,  laryngismus  stridulus,  strychnine  poisoning,  tetunus,  hydro- 
phobia, pressure  upon  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  by  aneurism, 
mediastinal  tumour  or  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  and  in  rare  cases 
displacement  of  the  heart  or  the  trachea.  In  certain  forms,  because 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  breathing,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "chok- 
ing "  respiration. 

(4)  Wnry  Respiration. — A  lack  of  evenness  in  the  movement  of 
inspiration  or  expiration,  one  part  of  the  chest  expanding  or  con- 
tracting before  another,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  undulating  or  wavy 
motion  of  the  chest  walls,  as  if  the  ribs  had  lost  their  firmness,  is  seen 
in  certain  adynamic  (typhoid)  conditions,  particularly  pneumonia. 

Dyspnoea. — Dyspntea  may  be  defined  as  difficult,  laborious,  or 
painful  breathing.  The  definition  implies  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
subjective  sense  of  breathlessness ;  in  patients'  parlance,  "  shortness 
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of  breath."  The  objective  Bymptoms  are  rapid  or  laboared  respira- 
tioa  sod  more  or  less  cyanoaU  {q.  v.),  according  to  the  caase  and 
Beverity  of  the  dyspncea.  The  face  wears  an  anxioas  expression ;  the 
pupils  are  dilated.  The  nostrils  expand  and  contract,  the  mouth 
opens  vith  each  inspiration,  the  thorax  and  abdomen  heave  more  or 
less  violently,  the  skin  is  cold  and  wet,  and  if  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme 
the  patient  sits  upright  (orthopncea)  and  leans  upon  the  hands,  thus 
snpporting  the  shoulders  so  that  the  extraordinary  muscles  of  respi- 
ration may  work  to  better  advantage.  In  dyspncea  any  of  the  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  manner  of  breathing  which  have  previously 
been  considered  may  bo  present  in  varying  number  and  intensity — 
e.  g.,  the  respiration  may  be  rapid  or  alow,  thoracic  or  abdominal, 
deep  or  shallow,  etc. 

Primarily,  dyspnoea  is  due,  with  few  exceptions,  either  to  lack  of 
oxygen,  excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  cer- 
tain products  of  mnscular  activity  (dyspncea  of  exercise). 

The  diseased  conditions  which  may  be  responsible  for  dyspncea 
are  in  general :  obstruction  or  obstructive  disease  of  the  nose,  throat, 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  causing  hindrance  to  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  lungs ;  diseases  of  the  lungs  which  diminish  the  avail- 
able air  space ;  diseases  of  the  pleura  hindering  lung  expansion  ;  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  which  cause  pulmonary  stasis ;  pressure  upon  the 
diaphragm  by  fluid,  gas  or  tumour  in  the  abdomen;  diminished 
amount  of  hfemoglobin  in  the  blood,  poisonous  materials  circulating 
in  it,  or  an  increase  of  its  temperature;  paralysis  or  spasm  of  the 
mascles  of  respiration ;  and  pain  in  such  localities  as  to  interfere 
with  respiration. 

The  most  common  causes  of  dyspncea  are  debility  or  anemia,  car- 
diac, pulmonary,  or  renal  disease.  Therefore  always  examine  the 
heart,  lungs,  blood,  and  urine.  The  dyspnroa  most  commonly  seen 
is  felt  during  both  phases  of  the  respiratory  act.  It  is  helpful  to 
recognise  certain  clinical  varieties  of  this  symptom  and  their  usual 
disease  associations  as  follows  : 

(1)  Simple  Accelerated  Respiration. — This  usually  occurs  in  fever, 
particularly  if  the  patient  is  an  infant  or  a  neurotic  adult.  The 
breathing  is  shallow  and  a  physical  examination  does  not  reveal 
lesions  capable  of  causing  dyspncea. 

(2)  Dyxpncea  on  Exertion. — Shortness  of  breath  observed  only  after 
physical  exertion  is  characteristic  of  obesity,  debility,  anaemia ;  valvu- 
lar defects,  well,  but  not  perfectly,  compensated ;  moderately  weak 
heart,  disease  of  the  blood  vessels,  severe  bronchitis  of  the  larger 
tubes,  emphysema,  and  incipient  tuberculosis  or  latent  pleurisy  with 
effusion. 
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(3)  DyspncBa  which  is  Constant. — If  the  breath  is  short,  even  while 
st  rest,  it  may  be  due  to  a  severer  grade  or  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  conditioQs  mentioued  in  (3),  or  to  laryngeal  stenosis,  fibrinous 
bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  lobar  pneumonia,  fibroid  or  ulcera- 
tive phthisis,  acute  pleural  effusion  or  large  pericardial  effusion. 

(4)  Dyspncea  which  is  Paroxysmal. — Sudden  attacks  of  dyspncea, 
usually  of  sufBcient  severity  to  cause  orthopncsa,  may  be  acconnted 
for  by  acute  indigestion,  bronchial  asthma,  spasm  of  the  laryngeal 
adductors  (spasmodic  croup),  chronic  nephritis  (unemic  asthma),  dis- 
ease of  heart  (cardiac  asthma),  angina  pectoris,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
tumour  or  aneurism  upon  the  pnenmogastric. 

(5)  Dyspnesa  which  is  Inspiratory. — "When  there  is  diflficalt  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  lungs,  as  evidenced  by  retraction  or  recession  of 
the  supraclavicular,  intercostal  and  subcostal  spaces,  with  a  compara- 
tively easy  expiration,  one  may  suspect  foreign  body  in  the  laryni  or 
trachea,  spasm  of  the  adductors  (croup,  laryngismus  stridulus)  or 
paralysis  of  the  dilators  of  the  glottis,  cedema,  inflammatory  swelling 
of  or  membrane  in  the  larynx,  or  a  movable  tumour  above  the  glottis 
acting  as  a  ball  valve. 

(6)  Dyspnma  which  is  Expiratory. — If  expiration  is  hindered, 
which  is  proved  by  expiratory  bulging  and  excessive  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  while  inspiration  is  reasonably  easy,  the  causative 
disease  is  most  frequently  pulmonary  emphysema,  next  bronchial 
asthma.  Bronchitis  with  viscid  mucus  in  the  tubes,  and  a  movable 
tumour  below  the  glottis,  so  placed  and  attached  as  to  swing  up  be- 
tween the  cords  during  expiration,  are  additional  causes. 

(7)  Dyspncea  which  is  Subjective. — There  is  a  form  of  dygpnoss 
met  with  in  nervous  and  hysterical  women  which  appears  to  be 
purely  subjective.  The  dyspnoic  sensation  is  the  subject  of  bitter 
complaint ;  indeed,  there  may  be  orthopncea,  but  there  is  no  blne- 
ness  of  the  lips  and  finger  nails,  and  a  thorongh  search  for  cardiac, 
pulmonary,  hfemic,  renal,  or  other  possible  causal  conditions  will 
afford  negative  results.     It  is  apparently  a  psychic  phenomenon. 

Vocal  Fremitus. — If  a  hand  is  laid  upon  the  chest  wall  while 
the  patient  speaks  with  ordinary  or  more  than  ordinary  loudness,  a 
peculiar  buzzing  or  vibrating  sensation  is  perceived  by  the  palpating 
fingers — the  vocal  fremitus.  The  vibrations  originate  in  the  vocal 
cords,  and  are  conducted  by  the  columns  of  air  in  the  trachea  and 
large  and  small  bronchial  tubes  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
to  the  chest  wall.  The  intensity  of  the  vocal  fremitus  depends  upon 
two  factors:  first,  the  loudness  and  pitch  of  the  voice;  second,  the 
varying  conductivity  and  thickness  of  the  media  through  which  the 
vibrations  must  pass.     To  study  the  vocal  fremitus  the  patient  is 
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told  to  articulate  certain  words — e,  g.,  "one,  two,  three,"  "ninety- 
nine  " — while  one,  preferably  always  the  same,  wanned  hand  is  laid 
upon  rariouB  parts  of  the  thorax.  Some  experience  with  different 
voices  and  chests  is  requisite  to  be  assured  of  variations  from  what 
may  be  considered  normal  for  the  individual  under  examination. 

(1)  IHarked  or  Inoreased  Fremitua. — If  the  patient  has  a  loud, 
lov-pitched,  or  harsh  voice,  especially  if  the  chest  walls  are  thin,  the 
fremitus  will  be  marked.  It  is  consequently  much  more  distinct  in 
men  than  in  women  and  children.  It  is  normally  more  intense  over 
the  upper  half  of  the  right  lung,  partly  because  the  right  bronchus 
exceeds  the  left  in  diameter  and  therefore  affords  a  larger  vibration- 
conveying  column  of  air,  partly  because  the  primary  bronchus  enter- 
ing the  right  upper  lobe  is  given  off  nearer  the  main  bronchus  and 
at  a  higher  level  than  that  entering  the  left  upper  lobe  (Cabev). 

If  the  lung  substance  is  consolidated  or  iti&ltrated  it  conducts  the 
sonnd  vibrations  with  greater  facility;  consequently  the  vocal  fremi- 
tus is  increased  in  pneumonia,  tuberculous  lung,  etc.  If  there  is  a 
solid  tumour  in  the  chest,  lying  between  a  large  bronchus  and  the 
chest  wall,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  leave  little  lung  tissue  between  it 
and  them,  the  vocal  fremitus  is  increased  over  its  site.  Pulmonary 
cavities,  if  thin  walled  and  near  the  surface  of  the  chest,  may  afford 
a  very  distinct  fremitus,  the  cavity  acting  as  a  resonator  for  the 
sonnd  of  the  voice.  If  bands  of  adhesion  stretch  from  lung  to  pleura 
the  fremitus  may  be  conducted  and  perceived,  even  if  there  is  a  con- 
siderable pleura)  effusion. 

(2)  Diminished  or  Absent  Fremitas. — The  vocal  fremitus  is  slight 
in  women,  children,  men  with  feeble,  high-pitched  voices,  and  stout 
persons.  It  is  normally  less  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right. 
Absence  of  vocal  fremitus,  where  it  should  exist,  is  significant  of  air 
or  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Air  and  fluid  under  these  circum- 
stances do  not  act  as  good  condnctors,  and  will  hinder  the  vibration 
of  the  chest  wall ;  or,  as  another  explanation  has  it,  the  collapsed 
lung,  having  lost  its  elasticity,  does  not  carry  the  vocal  vibrations  to 
the  air  or  fluid.  Moreover,  a  thickened  pleura  damps  the  vibrations. 
If  a  main  bronchus  is  obstructed  by  a  foreign  body,  a  plug  of  mu- 
cus, or  the  pressure  of  a  tumour,  the  vocal  vibrations  are  not  con- 
ducted to  the  corresponding  lung  and  the  fremitus  is  lacking.  If  a 
large  bronchus  leading  to  a  consolidated  area — e.  g.,  in  pneumonia — is 
obstructed,  the  solidified  lung  will  not  offer  the  customary  increased 
fremitus. 

Friction  Fremitua. — If  a  fine  creaking  or  rubbing  vibration  is 
felt,  which  is  synchronous  with  the  heart  beat  or  the  respiration,  it 
is  significant  respectively  of  pericarditis  or  pleurisy. 
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Broncllial  Fremitos. — A  somewbat  coarse  fremitus,  eyncbro- 
nouB  with  the  respiration,  and  often  heard  some  inches  away  from 
the  chest,  is  a  palpable,  large,  moist  or  babbling  r41e,  dae  to  the  pas- 
sago  of  air  through  a  bronchus  partly  plugged  with  viscid  mucus, 
or  constricted  by  swelling  of  the  mucosa;  or  the  bubbling  of  air 
througii  fluid  in  a  cavity.  Bronchial  (or  rhonchal)  Iremitus  is  com- 
mon in  infants  and  children  suffering  from  an  ordinary  bronchitis, 
and  in  asthma,  as  well  as  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  with  bronchiec- 
tases  of  older  persons. 

IV.    PERCUSSION    OF   THE    LUNGS 

With  reference  to  the  lungs,  percussion  is  employed  for  four  pur- 
poses :  (1)  To  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  lungs ;  (2)  to  ascertain 
whether  they  contain  more  or  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  air; 

(3)  to  aid  in  determining  the  presence  of  cavities  in  the  lungs,  or 

(4)  of  air  or  ilnid  in  the  pleural  cavities,  or  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

(A)  Technlc  of  Percuasiou  of  the  Limgs 

The  standing  or  sitting  position  is  preferable,  unless,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  patient  is  ill  in  bed  and  greatly  prostrated.  With  the 
patient  facing  the  examiner,  arms  hanging  easily  at  the  side,  face 
looking  straight  forward,  head  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left,  in  order  to  avoid  unequal  tension  of  the  muscles  and  fascia  on 
either  side,  the  front  of  the  chest  may  be  gone  over.  To  percuss  the 
sides  of  the  chest,  the  arms  should  be  raised  and  the  hands  clasped 
over  the  head.  To  examine  the  back,  let  the  arms  bo  folded  and  the 
patient  lean  somewhat  forward.  Before  leaving  the  back,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  hands  again  placed  upon  the  liead,  as  this  action  swings 
the  angles  of  the  acapulse  outward,  and,  by  uncovering,  renders  acces- 
sible a  portion  of  lung  in  which  there  is  not  infrequently  found  the 
earliest  evidence  of  tuberculous  disease.  In  percussing  the  lungs  it 
should  be  made  an  invariable  rule  to  compare  symmetrical  points  on 
each  side;  moreover,  to  compare  interspace  with  interspace  and  rib 
with  rib,  never  letting  the  pleximeter  finger  rest  upon  two  ribs  or  a 
rib  and  an  interspace  at  the  same  moment. 

Beginning  above  the  clavicle  (Fig.  113),  with  a  rather  strong 
stroke,  note  how  high  above  this  bone  the  pulmonary  resonance  can 
be  elicited — i.  e.,  the  height  of  the  apices — and  compare  the  various 
qualities  of  the  sounds  upon  each  side.  Next  percuss  and  contrast 
successively,  with  a  stroke  of  moderate  strength,  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d 
interspaces  upon  each  side,  along  their  length  from  sternal  edge  out- 
ward. Passing  down  the  right  mammillary  line,  the  covered  (deep) 
dulnesB  of  the  liver  becomes  manifest  by  strong  percussion  at  the  4tb 
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interspace  or  5th  rib,  and  continuing,  with  gentle  percussion,  the  ex- 
posed (absolute  or  superficial)  dulness  of  the  same  organ  becomes 
evident  at  the  6th  rib  or  interspace,  thus  indicating  the  usual  loca- 
tion of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  lung  in  this 
line.     In  the  left  mam- 
millary  line  the   normal    " " " 
lung    resonance    is    im- 
paired at  the  4th  or  5th 
interspace  by  the  exposed 
(superficial)  cardiac  dul- 
ness ;  and  a  little  outside 
of  this  line  and  at  about 
the  same  level  strong  per- 
cussion elicits  a  tympan- 
itic qnality  from  the  un- 
derlying left  end  of  the 
stomach,  which   mingles  ,-      ,,~    o. 

="  Fio.    113.— Sliowiiig  tliv  iHu  tniuigular  artns— one  BUta- 

Wlth    the  lung  resonance.  rior.WtwuenoUvicleBndlineoftrapciius;  theother 

From     this     point    down-  posterior,   b«tween  trapeiius  and    line  of  spine   of 

ward    very  gentle  perCUS-  -«ni'ulB-over  which  pcreiw-ioa  anil  ouBculIation  are 

~       „          ™              .  lo  ho  performed  in  ordi?r  lo  determine  tlie  condition 

Bion  finally  offers,  at  or        ofthenric«.ofii,e  lung., 
just  below  the  6th  rib,  a 

pnre  tympanitic  sound,  indicating  the  usual  position  of  the  lower 
anterior  border  of  the  left  lung.  Any  areas  of  dulness  or  hyper- 
resonance  which  have  been  found  on  the  front  of  the  thorax  may 
now  be  more  carefuily  mapped  out. 

The  lateral  (axillary)  regions  of  the  thorax  may  now  be  examined, 
percussing  from  the  axilla  downward  in  the  midaxillary  line,  finding, 
by  gentle  percussion,  the  last  trace  of  pulmonary  resonance — i.  e.,  the 
lower  lateral  border  of  the  Inng— at  the  8th  rib,  if  it  is  in  its  normal 
position. 

Percuss  next  the  back  of  the  thorax  in  the  scapular  line,  from  the 
suprascapular  space  downward.  At  the  base,  the  liver  on  the  right, 
and  the  kidney  and  spleen  on  the  left,  will  modify  the  lung  sound, 
but  it  may  be  traced  by  percussion  strokes  of  moderate  strength  as 
far  down  as  the  10th  rib  or  space  on  both  sides. 

By  implication  from  the  foregoing  suggestions  it  is  readily 
seen  that  during  the  examination  one  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
boundaries  of  the  lungs  (topographical  percussion),  and  that  com- 
parison is  made,  not  only  between  the  sounds  from  corresponding 
portions  of  the  individual  chest,  but  that  each  sound  elicited  is 
assigned  to  its  proper  place  in  the  descriptive  list  of  percussion 
sounds. 
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(6)  The  BesultB  of  Percussion  in  Normal  Itxmgs 

In  the  normal  chest  the  pulmonary  resonsDce  is  less  clear  (dulled 
or  muffled)  if  its  walls  are  thick  (obesity),  and  is  clearer  and  more 
resonant  if  the  chest  walls  are  thin  or  especially  resilient,  as  in  chil- 
dren.    If  the  lungs  are  healthy,  the  thorax  well  formed,  and  the  in- 
dividual neither  obese 
nor  emaciated,  the  re- 
sults of  percussion  in 
the  vario  us  topograph- 
ical areas  are  as  fol- 
lows (Fig.  Hi) : 

Supraclavicular 
Spaces. — There  is  pul- 
monary resonance  of 
a  moderate  character, 
becoming  somewhat 
tympanitic  if  percus- 
sion is  carried  toward 
and  over  the  trachea. 
In/r  a  clavicular 
Spaces.  —  Below  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle 
(in  the  mammiUary 
line)  there  is  typical 
well-marked  pulmon- 
ary resonance.     Per- 

Fio.  114. — StiowiriK  the  rclutivu  rcBOQanceuf  vnriouB  portions  ■ »   _  _j      ti,. 

,..       ...       r,i.   .1  Ti   ■     .  1  !■        cussing    toward    the 

or  the  antonor  surtaco  of  the  tliorax.     UonzonWl  lin™  j-  i- 

=  pulmonary  roflODanco.  VerticEl  ILnaa  =  tympanillo  median  Une,  OSteSl 
rcaotiBnce  of  trachea  and  Btomnch.  Ubiique  UueB  =  im-  and  tympanitic  reso- 
ld nance  tends  to  be 
heard,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  ster- 
num and  the  tracheobronchial  air  columns,  and  pulmonary  resonance 
diminishes.  From  the  mammiUary  line  outward  there  is  a  slight 
diminution  in  the  pulmonary  quality.  The  pulmonary  quality  i3 
slightly  less  marked  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  supraclavicular 
and  infraclavicular  areas. 

Hammary  Spaces. — In  both  mammary  spaces  the  pectoral  muscles 
and,  in  women,  the  mammary  glands  tend  to  muffle  the  sound  of 
pulmonary  resonance.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  mammary 
region  the  presence  of  the  liver  causes  partial  dulness.  In  that  por- 
tion of  the  left  mammary  region  internal  to  the  mammillary  line,  and 


ir  moderaU  duinc 
d  epleen.    Solid  si 
!r  nntl  heart. 
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at  and  below  the  fourth  space,  the  heart  dulness  modifies,  and,  over 
the  area  of  exposed  cardiac  dulness,  replaces  pulmonary  resonance, 
^t  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  mammary  space  in  the  anterior  axil- 
lary line  the  percussion  sound  becomes  hyperresonant  and,  finally, 
purely  tympanitic  from  the  presence  of  the  stomach. 

Axillary  Space. — The  upper  axillary  spaceB,  down  to  the  6th  rib 
on  both  sides,  afford  typical  pulmonary  resonance.  The  right  infe- 
rior axillary  apace  is  less  resonant  because  of  the  liver;  the  left  in- 
ferior space  is  partly  tympanitic  from  the  stomach,  partly  dull  from 
the  spleen. 

Suprimcapular  and  Interscapular  iSpaces. — These  give  a  moderate 
pulmonary  resonance. 

ficopular  Space. — The  overlying  scapula  and  its  muscles,  by  muf- 
fling the  sound,  cause  these  spaces  to  he  the  least  resonant  of  the  pul- 
monary areas. 

Infrascapular  Space. — Compared  to  the  upper  anterior  portions 
of  the  chest,  the  infrascapular  regions  have  only  a  fair  degree  of  pal- 
monary  resonance,  but  they  are  the  least  muffled  and  most  resonant 
of  the  posterior  areas. 

(C)  The  Results  of  Peroussion  in  Disease  of  the  Iiungs 
and  PletLTfe,  or  of  Neighbouring  Organs 

As  a  consequence  of  some  morbid  condition  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  or  of  some  contiguous  part  or  organ,  one  may  find  the 
boundaries  of  the  lungs  displaced,  or  an  abnormal  alteration  of  the 
percussion  sounds  in  a  given  point  or  area. 

{a)  GbaDg:e8  in  the  Position  of  tbe  Borders  of  the  Lungs.— (1) 
Apices. — Normally  the  pulmonary  resonance  extends  IJ  to  2  inches 
above  the  clavicles,  the  right  apex  being  sometimes  slightly  higher 
than  the  left.  If  one  apex  is  found  to  be  distinctly  lower  than  the 
other — i.  e.,  shrunken — it  is  suggestive  of  past  or  present  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  lung,  a  contracting  adhesive  pleurisy  or  collapse  of  the 
lung.  If  both  apices  stand  unusually  high,  and  especially  if  the 
Bapraclavicular  spaces  bulge  during  inspiration,  the  lungs  are  em- 
physematous. Temporary  expansion  is  present  during  attacks  of 
bronchial  asthma. 

(2)  Anterior  Borders. — As  the  right  anterior  border  lies  for  its 
whole  length  behind  the  sternum,  its  position  can  not  be  determined, 
the  osteal  resonance  of  the  firm  bone  preventing.  The  same  state- 
ment applies  to  that  portion  of  the  left  anterior  border  extending 
from  the  apex  down  to  the  4th  costal  cartilage.  At  this  point  it 
cnrves  outward  from  under  cover  of  the  sternum  and  downward  to 
the  6th  rib,  becoming  accessible  to  percussion  and  forming  the  left 
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border  of  the  exposed  (superficial)  cardiac  dulaesB.  While  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  exposed  cardiac  dulnesa  may  indicate  an  en- 
larged heart  or  a  pericardial  effusion  displacing  the  left  anterior 
border  outward,  it  ia  in  the  majority  of  cases  due  to  retraction  of  the 
lung  from  tuberculous  or  fibroid  disease,  the  whole  length  of  the 
anterior  border  sometimes  withdrawing  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  or 
to  a  pleural  effusion  with  resulting  collapse  of  the  lung.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  border  covers  the  usu- 
ally exposed  portion  of  the  heart,  it  is  indicative  of  emphysema  or, 
temporarily,  of  bronchial  asthma. 

(3)  Lower  Borders. — In  drawing  inferences  from  the  position  of 
the  lower  borders  of  the  lung,  allowance  must  be  made  for  age  and 
respiratory  and  postural  displacement  as  follows : 

In  old  age  these  borders  lie  1  rib  below,  in  infancy  1  rib  above,  the 
position  which  is  normal  for  a  healthy  person  of  intermediate  age.  In 
quiet  respiration  the  edges  of  the  lung  advance  into  the  anterior  and 
inferior  complementary  pleura  about  j  inch.  If  percussion  is  made 
in  the  mammillary  line  at  the  end  of  inspiration  and  again  at  the 
end  of  full  expiration  (forced  respiration),  the  excursion  of  the  lower 
border  will  be  found  to  be  H  to  1^  inch.  In  a  person  lying  upon 
the  back,  the  lung  borders  in  the  mammillary  line  are  i  inch  lower 
than  when  erect.  If  lying  upon  the  side,  the  border  of  the  lung  upon 
the  uppermost  side  may  advance  downward  as  much  as  i  iocbeB  in 
the  midaxillary  line. 

If  the  lower  borders  of  the  lung,  front,  side,  and  back,  are  found 
to  be  lower  than  normal,  it  is  significant  of  emphysema,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  thab  pulmonary  resonance  is  elicited  as  far  down  as 
the  9th  rib  in  the  right  mammillary  line,  or,  temporarily,  bronchial 
asthma.  If  the  lower  borders  are  higher  than  normal,  it  may  be  due 
to  phthisical  shrinking,  collapse,  a  distended  abdomen  pushing  the 
diaphragm  and  lungs  upward,  or  to  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  lung  may,  of  course,  be  pushed  up  by  air  or  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavities,  but  in  such  eases  pulmonary  resonance  is  absent,  being  re- 
placed respectively  either  by  a  tympanitic  or  a  dull  percussion  sound. 

If  the  normal  respiratory  displacement  is  sought  for  and  not 
found,  its  absence  may  he  due  to  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions.  The 
movement  of  the  lung  borders  during  respiration  in  emphysema  is 
slight,  as  the  lungs  are  already  permanently  expanded  beyond  their 
natural  limits. 

[b)  Decreased  Resonance. — The  percussion  sound  over  the  lung 
becomes  less  resonant  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  air  underlying  the  part  of  the  chest  percussed.  Consequently,  ex- 
udation into  the  air  cells,  collapse  or  consolidation  of  the  lung,  the 
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presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavities,  or  the  existence  of  a  solid 
tamoar  renders  the  percusBion  sound  over  sach  areae  more  or  less 
dnll  (Fig.  115). 

Consolidations  of  the  lung  arc  found  in  pneumonia,  phthisis, 
hemorrhagic  infarcts,  gaogreno,  absccRg,  and  tumours.  In  order  to 
cause  appreciable  dnlncsa  the  consolidation  mast  be  at  least  I^  inch 
in  diameter,  and  lie  just  beneath  the  chest  wall.  More  remote  air- 
less portions  must  be  larger  and  lie  not  deeper  than  SJ  to  3  iucbee, 
the  distance  to  which  the  percussion  stroke  penetrates  below  the 
under  surface  of  the  pleximeter  finger,  and  require  strong  percus- 
sion to  elicit  their  modifying  effect,  which,  indeed,  may  be  simply 
a     heightening    of 

pitch.      Fluid  in  the     Helgble  ule  duluem 

pleura  (serum,  pus,     ""P»" 
blood),  in  order  to 
cattse  flatness,  must 
amount  at  least  to 

Vii  OZ.  SltRht 

Variations  in  the 
degree   of    dulness 

are    recognised  by  duinesa 

appropriate    terms 

{page   289).       The  Ab»iiite 

seme  of  increased  i"'?™, 

resistance,  which  is 
very  obvious  to 
the  skilled  finger, 
Gltonld  not  be  tor- 
ji^otten.  It  is  most 
marked  over  con- 
solidations, fluid,  ^"'-  116.-81iowLn«  the  variations  of  l««o««J  rt«,»an<!«  du«  to 
,  .   ,  ,         ,  trie  priAieiive  of  consolidations  in  uie  luni;  or  fluid  In  tlie 

thickened     pleura,         piaurai  cavitj. 
high  grades  of  em- 
physema, and  pneumothorax  when  the  air  is  under  great  tension. 

(1)  Dulness  or  heightened  pitch  over  one  apex  (sometimes  both), 
with  normal  resonance  elsewhere,  is  usually  suggestive  of  tubercu- 
losis, but  may  in  somewhat  rare  cases  be  due  to  pneumonia,  gangrene, 
or  new  growth.  Slight  impairment  at  both  apices,  disappearing  after 
a  few  forced  inspirations,  is  found  not  infrequently  in  persons  of 
sedentary  habits  who  are  not  accustomed  to  deep  breathing. 

(2)  Dulness  over  the  lower  Inben  poMeridTlji  may  be  significant  of 
pneumonia,  pleurisy  with  effusion,  tedema,  atelectasis,  or  the  hypo- 
static congestion  which  is  fonnd  in  patients  nith  weak  heart,  as  in 
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CKhaustiiig  fevers,  who  lie  persisteatly  in  the  dorsal  postnre.  Mnch 
less  often  it  is  due  to  infarcts,  abscesB,  gangrene,  tumour,  or  basic 
tuberculosis,  the  latter  usually  sequent  to  disease  of  the  npper  lobes. 
(3)  A  band  of  dulness  or  flatness  in  the  left  anterior  axillary  line 
from  the  6th  to  the  8th  rib  (Fig.  116),  where  normally  tympanitic 
resonance  is  found,  is  due  to  left  pleural  efiugion,  the  fluid  gravitat- 


Fia.  118.— Sbovp-ing  LLe  dulness  due  lo  Huid  in  the  left  complementary  (relleclcd)  plton. 

ing  into  the  complementary  (or  reflected)  pleural  sulcus,  which  at 
this  point  extends  3  to  4  inches  below  the  edge  of  the  lung.  This 
region  normally  offers  a  tympanitic  sound  (Fig.  Hi)  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  and  is  the  so-called 
Traube's  area  or  "  half-moon-shaped  space  "  (Fig.  142).  It  is  bonnded 
above  and  laterally  by  the  contignoua  borders  of  the  liver,  lungs, 
and  spleen. 

(4)  A  "  wooden  "  percussion  sound,  with  an  unusual  sense  of  re- 
sistance, points  toward  a  marked  fibroid  change  in  the  lungs,  such  as 
occurs  in  chronic  fibroid  phthisis  or  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  present  over  solid  lung  which  is  overlaid  by  a 
thin  layer  of  relaxed  pulmonary  tissue, 

(5)  Dulness  in  the  left  suprascapular,  and  especially  in  the  kfi 
interscapular,  space  may  be  due  to  an  aneurism  of  the  descending 
aorta — a  fact  to  be  remembered.  Over  one  or  both  intoracapulflf 
spaces  lack  of  resonance  may  indicate  enlargement  of  the  bronchial 
glands  {so  also  with  dulness  instead  of  tympanicity  over  the  lower 
cervical  vertebrte)  or  collapse  of  the  lung. 

(6)  Dulness  at  either  base,  the  iipper  line  of  which  shifts  with  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  patient,  may  occur  in  pleurisy  with 
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effaeion,  bat  is  most  characteristic  of  pneiimohydrothorax,  the  fluid 
gravitating  more  readily  in  the  latter  conditioo. 

(c)  Increasod  Resonanee. — Taking  again  pulmonary  reBonance  as 
the  standard,  the  percussion  note  may  depart  from  it  in  the  direction 
of  greater  resonance.  The  presence  of  a  tympanitic  sound  usually 
bat  by  DO  means  always  implies  a  greater  amount  of  air  under  the 
point  at  which  percussion  is  made.  The  general  conditions  which 
are  responsible  for  this  sound  and  its  modifications  are  (Fig-  111') : 

(1)  Distention  of  the  air  cells  (increased  amount  of  air),  as  in 
emphysema  ( C). 

(a)  The  presence  of  air-containing  cavities  in  the  lung,  ae  in 
phthisis  {B  and  D).  If  the  cavity  becomes  filled  with  fiaid  the  tym- 
panitic quality  disappears. 

(3)  The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  (E),  as  in  pneumo- 
thorax, if  not  under  too  great  tension. 


Tympasttic  (caTlt^ 
percussed  tbraueli    D 
connolidated  lung) 


(4)  The  presence  of  a  shaft  of  consolidated  Inng  leading  from  the 
trachea  and  main  and  larger  bronchi  to  the  surface,  through  which 
the  percussion  strote  is  conducted  directly  to  the  column  of  air  in 
these  large  tubes,  practically  normal  cavities  (A ),  or  when  percussion 
is  made  immediately  over  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi. 

(5)  The  presence  of  a  large  pleural  effusion  or  pulmonary  consoli- 
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dattOD  not  infrequently  canseB  a  tympanitic  percoaaion  sound  in  that 
portion  of  the  lung  which  lies  above  the  fluid  or  solid  ezadate  (Fig. 
118).  The  explanation  of  this  fact,  which  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, infers  that  the  part  of  the  lung  from  which  tympanitic  resonance 
may  be  elicited  is  in  a 
state  of  relaxation  or 
atony,  the  walla  of  the 
alveoli— as  their  tonus 
or  tension  is  in  abey- 
ance— permitting  the 
contained  air  to  vi- 
brate as  if  in  a  loose 
sac,  the  numeroDa 
cells  in  which  the  air 
lies  having  lost  their 
ordinary  power  of  im- 
parting a  characteris- 
tic pulmonary  quality 
to  the  percnssion 
sound. 

The  pitch  of  the 
tympanitic  sound  va- 
ries.    If  the  air  in  a 
,,     .  ...  cavity  is  under  con- 

flBdinEB»bovemiBolLd«ioBBoreffaKioi,».  Biderahle  tension  the 

pitch  becomes  higher, 
and  the  volume  and  intensity  decrease  to  an  extent  (dull  tympan- 
icity)  which  may  suggest  dulness.  This  fact  may  be  demonstrated 
by  percussing  the  cheeka  while  inflated  under  varying  preaaurebT 
buccal  contraction.  If  it  is  a  cavity  communicating  with  the  air 
which  furnishea  the  tympanitic  sound,  the  wider  the  channel  of  com- 
munication the  higher  the  pitch. 

For  the  terminology  of  the  variations  of  increased  reaonance  see 
page  289.  There  are  certain  peculiar  percussion  sounds  which,  a« 
their  reaonance  exceeds  that  of  the  normal  lung,  are  classed  aa  varie- 
ties of  tympanitic  so  und  ^namely,  amphoric,  cracked-pot,  and  coin 
percussion.  There  are  other  minor  alterations  in  the  extraresonant 
percussion  sounda  which  will  be  noted. 

The  diagnostic  slgniflcanoo  of  increased  resonance  may  now  be 
pointed  out  as  follows : 

(1)  A  hyperrcsonant,  almost  tympanitic,  note  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest  is  indicative  of  emphysema,  which,  if  extreme,  may  afford  a  dull 
tympany  on  account  of  the  tension  of  the  cheat  walls. 
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(2)  Tympanicity  over  the  greater  part  of  one  side  of  the  chest 
may  be  due  to  compensatory  emphysema  of  one  lung,  the  other  hav- 
ing been  digahled  by  disease,  or  to  pneumothorax.  If  the  air  tension 
in  the  latter  disease  is  very  great,  the  tympany  may  be  ao  raised  in 
pitch  as  to  be  mistaken  for  dulness. 

(3)  If  there  is  great  increase  of  cardiac  dulness  and  a  tympanitic 
qnality  of  sound  is  discovered  above  and  to  the  left  in  front,  and  pos- 
teriorly on  the  left  side  as  well,  it  is  probably  due  to  an  unusually 
large  pericardial  effusion  displacing  the  lung.  In  a  case  under  my 
care,  which  presented  this  combination  of  signs,  the  pericardinm  con- 
tained 00  oz.  of  serum. 

(4)  Dulness  at  one  or  both  Jases,  with  hyperresonance  ("skodaic") 
over  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest,  usually  most  marked  in  the  in- 
fraclavicular space  (Fig.  118),  may  be  caused  by  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion, basic  pneumonia  (1st  and  3d  stages  of  lobar  pneumonia  particu- 
larly), large  pulmonary  infarctions,  and  pulmonary  cedema. 

(5)  If  dulness  is  discovered  over  one  or  both  apices,  and  a  tympa- 
nitic note  is  fonnd  in  the  1st  and  'ZA  interspaces  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  sternum,  it  is  probably  dne  to  the  conduction  of  the  tracheo- 
bronchial percussion  sound  by  consolidated  lung  {A,  Fig.  117)  in 
apical  or  upper  lobe  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis,  rarely  tumour. 

(6)  A  localized  tympanitic  sound  may  be  due  to  a  cavity  (phthisis, 
bronchiectasis,  pulmonary  actinomycosis,  gangrene,  abscess).  In  or- 
der to  produce  a  hyperreaonant  sound  the  cavity  most  be  at  least  the 
size  of  a  walnut  (1  x  1^  inch),  and  either  lie  just  beneath  the  chest 
wall  or  be  put  in  touch  with  the  plesimeter  by  intervening  solid 
lung  (Band  A  Fig-  117)- 

(7)  It  must  be  reiterated  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  stom- 
ach, tympanitic  resonance  of  varying  perfection,  in  the  anterior  axil- 
lary line,  from  the  5th  rib  downward,  is  a  normal  finding.  If  the 
stomach  is  greatly  distended  with  gas  the  tympanicity  may  begin  as 
high  as  the  4th  or  even  the  3d  interspace. 

(8)  Tympany  over  the  usual  area  of  exposed  liver  dulness,  from 
the  6th  rib  downward  in  the  axillary  line,  may  occur  in  great  gaseous 
distention  of  the  intestines  as  well  as  from  the  presence  of  air  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  so  that  the  transition  in  this  case  is  from  pulmo- 
nary resonance  to  tympanitic  resonance,  instead  of  the  normal  dull 
sound. 

(9)  Amphoric  resonance  is  a  tympanitic  sound  with  an  added 
metallic  clanging  or  echoing  quality.  It  is  rather  higher  in  pitch 
but  of  longer  duration  than  ordinary  tympany.  It  may  be  imitated 
by  percussing  an  empty  vessel.  With  reference  to  its  diagnostic 
significance,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  due  either  to  pneu- 
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motborax,  provided  that  the  air  ia  under  a  certain  degree  of  t«Dflion 
(not  too  great),  or  to  a  cavity  (B  and  S,  Fig.  117).  If  preeent  over 
a  cavity,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  latter  is  at  least  SJ  inches  in 
diameter,  close  under  the  parietos,  and  with  smooth,  firm  walls.  If 
amphoric  resoaance  ie  enspected,  a  pleximeter  and  percussion  ham- 
mer may  be  used,  these  instrumeats  tending  to  develop  this  peculiar 
quality  of  sound  better  than  fiuger  percussion  alone,  especially  if 
simultaneous  auBcuItation  is  made.  If  due  to  pneumothorax  and 
not  to  a  cavity,  tbe  discrimination  may  be  made  by  noting  the  much 
greater  extent  over  which  it  is  heard  in  tbe  former. 

(10)  The  cracked-pot  sound  is  tympanitic,  but  has  a  superadded 
peculiar  hissing,  chinking  quality.  The  hissing  component  of  the 
sound  resembles  and,  indeed,  is  sometimes  due  to  an  outrush  of  air 
from  under  the  percussed  surface  through  the  upper  air  passages. 
The  chinking  element  resembles  the  sound  heard  on  tapping  a 
cracked  metal  vessel.  The  sound  as  a  whole  may  be  roughly  imi- 
tated by  clasping  the  hands  loosely  together  and  striking  them  over 
the  knee.  If  the  presence  of  this  sound  is  suspected  the  percuBsion 
stroke  should  be  sharp  and  rather  strong,  and  the  plexor  finger, 
after  its  descent,  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  pleximeter  finger,  thus 
adding  a  species  of  push  to  the  stroke.  The  patient's  mouth  should 
be  open  and  percussion  made  during  expiration. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  this  sign  is  somewhat  varied.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  the  chest  of  a  healthy  infant  (especially  while  crying) 
and  in  some  normal  adults.  If  occurring  (Fig.  119)  over  one  apex  in 
a  thin  chest  wall,  it  may  be  due  to  a  cavity  having  a  communication 
with  a  bronchus;  if  over  the  lower  half  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  to 
pneumothorax  opening  by  a  fistula  into  a  bronchus,  or  communicat- 
ing with  the  external  air  by  an  opening  through  the  chest  wall.  It 
may  also  be  elicited  from  the  Inng  above  pleural  effusions,  and  in  the 
congestive  stage  of  pneumonia  (Fig.  118). 

(11)  There  are  certain  alterations  of  pitch — sound  mutation  or 
change — found  in  hyperresonant  percussion  notes  over  cavities, 
which  are  detected  by  and  partly  dependent  upon  special  postural  or 
other  disposition  of  the  patient.     These  changes  are : 

WintricVs  Phenomenon. — If  a  tympanitic  note  becomes  louder 
and  raised  in  pitch  when  the  patient  opens  his  mouth,  protrudes  his 
tongue,  and  breathes  quietly,  it  is  suggestive  of  a  cavity  having  free 
communication  with  a  bronchus.  It  can  be  simulated  by  percussing 
over  the  trachea  while  opening  and  closing  the  mouth.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  cases  of  pneumotliorax  with  a  large  fistulous  opening 
into  a  bronchus.  In  both  of  those  instances  (Fig.  119)  the  percus- 
sion vibrations  over  the  cavity  are  directly  transmitted  to  the  col- 
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Dmn  of  air  in  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  and  the  opening  of  the  moiith 
allows  the  pharynx  to  act  ae  a  resonator,  thus  causing  the  change  of 
Bound.  It  may  occur  over  the  upper  lobes,  if  the  latter  are  consoli- 
dated by  inflammation  or  compressed  by  pleural  effusion  (Fig.  118). 


Fio.  IIP. — SliowiiiK  certwii  percoBSloD  ftnd  lUMultitory  fludiatpi  over  cavity  or  pocunio- 


A  similar  change  of  sound,  normally  absent,  will  occur  when  per- 
cussing over  the  upper  siernvtn,  provided  that  the  tissues  lying  be- 
tween the  manubrium  and  the  trachea  are  of  sufficiently  increased 
consistence  to  conduct  the  percussion  vibrations  to  the  tracheal  air 
column  (iioovee).  Thus,  in  lymphosarcoma  of  the  mediastinum, 
aneurism  of  the  ascending  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  some  cases  of 
pericardial  effusion,  this  sign,  when  elicited  by  percussion  over  the 
manubrium,  has  been  of  much  value  in  diagnosis,  as  it  is  not  pres- 
ent in  cavity  or  consolidation  of  the  upper  lobes,  or  in  pleural  effu- 
sion. Certain  precautions  are  necessary.  The  chin  should  be  ele- 
vated, the  mouth  opened,  and  the  tongue  protruded.  As  this  sign 
may  be  found  at  the  end  of  inspiration  only,  the  patient  should  be 
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inatrncted  to  inspire  deeply,  and  continue  the  effort  so  as  to  prerent 
the  instinctive  closure  of  the  glottis,  which  usually  takes  place  when 
the  breath  is  held  at  the  close  of  inspiration.  The  manubrium 
shonld  be  gently  percussed,  and  the  examiner's  ear  placed  close  to 
the  patient's  mouth.  The  metallic 
sound  when  present  is  readily  recc^- 
nised. 

Interrupted  Wintrich's  Phenomt- 
non. — If  the  change  jnst  described 
is  present  while  the  patient  is  in 
one  position — e.  g.,  recumbent — and 
disappears  in  another  posture — e.  g., 
erect — it  is  rare  but  reliable  eyi- 
dence  of  a  fluid-containing  cavity, 
the  secretion  in  one  position  oceln- 
ding,  in  another  leaving  open,  the 
communicating  bronchus  (Fig.  130). 
Friedreich's  Phenomenon. — The 
resonance  over  a  cavity  opening  into 
a  bronchus  is  higher  in  pitch  dur- 
ing and  at  the  end  of  inspiration 
than  in  expiration.  This  respira- 
tory change  is  probably  due  to  the 
inspiratory  widening  of  the  glottis 
(channel  of  communication),  per- 
haps also  to  the  increased  tendon 
of  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
Gerhardt's  Phenomenon. — If  the  pitch  of  the  percussion  sound 
over  a  cavity  varies  with  change  of  position,  it  is  indicative  of  a 
partly  filled  vomica,  one  diameter  of  which  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  others.  It  is  a  very  infrequent  finding,  but  is  good  proof 
of  a  cavity.  The  change  in  pitch  is  due  to  the  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  air-confcaining  part  of  the  cavity  caused  by  the  mobility 
of  the  fluid.  When  the  long  diameter  of  the  cavity  ia  horizontal  the 
pitch  is  lowest  (Fig.  130). 

Biermer's  Phenomenon. — In  pneumohydrothorax  the  percnsBJon 
note  is  lower  when  the  patient  is  recumbent,  as  in  the  horizontal 
position  the  fluid  gravitates  upon  the  posterior  chest  walls,  thus  in- 
creasing the  long  diameter  of  the  air-filled  portion  of  the  pleural 
cavity-  The  explanation  of  the  change  in  pitch  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  (Oerhardt's)  phenomenon. 

{(/)  Coin  Percussion. ^Th is  ia  employed  where  pneumothorax  is 
suspected.     The  mouthpiece  of  the  stethoscope  is  placed  upon  the 
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back  of  the  chest  and  an  assistant  percuBBes  the  front  of  the 
chest,  ueing  two  coins  (25  or  50  cent  pieces  preferably),  one  as  a 
pleximeter,  the  edge  of  the  other  as  a  plesaor  (Fig,  131).  If  there 
is  air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  a  sound  {bruit  d'airain)  Tarionsly 
described  as  metallic  and 
echoing,  a  distant  soft  mu- 
sical chiming,  as  of  a  bell 
(bell  tympany)  or  a  far-off 
ring  of  a  hammer  on  anvil, 
is  heard— a  most  charac- 
teristic sign  of  this  condi- 
tion. Comparison  should 
be  made  with  the  opposite 
side.  By  noting  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  characteristic 
sound,  which  ceases  over 
lung  tissue,  the  outlines  of 
the  air  -  containing  space 
can  be  delimited. 

V.    AUSCULTATION    OF    LUNGS 

Anscultation  of  the  lungs  has  for  its  objects  the  determination 
of  the  character  of  the  breath  sounds,  the  presence  or  absence  of  ad- 
ventitious sounds,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  vocal  resonance. 

(A)  Teclmlc  of  AuBcultatiou 
Certain  points  with  reference  to  auscultation  of  the  lungs  in  par- 
ticular may  be  stated  here. 

The  patient  should,  if  practicable,  be  examined  in  the  sitting 
posture.  If  too  ill  for  this,  he  may  be  gently  turned  from  one  side 
to  the  other;  or  a  flattened,  disklike  chest  piece  (Smith)  may  be 
used  for  the  back.  In  diseases  of  the  lung  which  confine  the  pa- 
tient to  bed  and  require  more  or  lees  frequent  examinations  of  the 
back  (e.  g.,  pneumonia),  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  night- 
dress put  on  wrong  side  forward,  or  slit  down  the  back. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  patient  how 
to  breathe,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  respirations  should 
be  deep,  regular,  qniet,  and  not  too  rapid,  so  far  as  such  qualities 
can  be  voluntarily  secured.  If  the  respirations  are  shallow,  valuable 
evidence,  such  as  distant  bronchial  breathing,  fine  rAles,  etc.,  may  be 
overlooked.  If  irregular,  noisy,  and  rapid,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
certain  fine  discriminations  which  are  desirable.  The  desired  end  is 
most  conveniently  accomplished  by  a  personal  demonstration  on  the 
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part  of  the  examiner.  It  ia  also  desirable,  when  poBBible,  to  cause  a 
temporary  cessation  of  moaning,  grunting,  or  noises  in  the  pbaryni 
or  Dares ;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  to  guard  against  mistaking  such 
sounds  for  those  of  intrathoracic  origin. 

(B)  VarietieB  and  Characteristics  of  the  Normal 
Breath  Sounds 

There  are  three  kinds  of  breath  sounds  which  are  heard  normally 
in  certain  parts  of  the  chest,  but  if  found  over  other  portions  are  in- 
dicative of  disease.  Two  of  these  are  types,  the  third  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  other  two — bronchial,  vesicular,  and  broncho-vesiculaT. 

(1)  Bronohial  Broatliing.—If  the  stethoscope  is  placed  orcr  the 
trachea,  jnet  above  the  suprasternal  notch,  two  sounds  are  heard,  one 
during  inspiration,  the  other  during  expiration,  separated  by  a  dis- 
tinct pause  or  silence,  just  previous  to  the  end  of  inspiration.  They 
are  of  practically  equal  length,  and  if  any  difference  exists  it  is  nsn- 
ally  that  the  expiratory  element  is  the  longer.  The  quality  of  both 
sounds  is  that  which  is  descriptively  termed  blowing,  tubular,  hollow, 
or  bronchial ;  the  pitch  of  both  is  higher  than  that  of  vesicular  res- 
piration. The  expiratory  element  is  more  intense  and  frequently  of 
higher  pitch  than  the  inspiratory  sound. 

This  breath  sound  is  caused  by  the  air,  which,  when  passing 
through  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  is  thrown  into  rotary  eddies,  and 
imparts  its  motion  to  the  air  columns  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 
It  may  be  imitated  by  placing  the  month  and  tongue  in  position  to 
sound  the  soft  German  ch,  and  expiring  slowly. 

(3)  Vesicular  Breathing:. — If  one  listens  to  the  breathing  over  a 
portion  of  the  lung  which  lies  some  distance  away  from  the  trachea 
and  larger  bronchi — e.  g.,  in  the  axillary  or  infrascapular  spaces — a 
sound  will  he  heard,  the  character  of  which  is  variously  described  as 
soft,  breezy,  sighing,  or  resembling  the  rustling  of  leaves  in  a  gentle 
wind — vesicular  respiration.  This  sound  is  audible  during  the  whole 
of  inspiration,  and  is  immediately  followed,  without  an  interval  of 
silence  unless  the  breath  is  held,  by  a  short  expiratory  sound.  The 
inspiratory  element  is  moderately  intense,  low  in  pitch,  possesses  the 
true  breezy,  vesicular  quality,  and  is  3  times  the  length  of  the  ex- 
piratory element;  while  the  expiration,  which  may  be  inaudible,  ia 
less  intense,  somewhat  lower  in  pitch,  has  a  slight  blowing  as  well  ns 
rustling  quality,  and  is  only  one  third  as  long  as  the  sound  of  inspi- 
ration. To  avoid  confusion  it  may  he  recalled  that  the  movements  of 
inspiration  and  expiration  are  to  each  other  in  point  of  duration  as  5 
to  6  respectively,  while  the  sounds  of  (vesicular)  respiration  stand  in 
the  ratio  of  3  to  1.     Vesicular  breathing  may  be  imitated  by  placing 
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the  lips  and  teeth  in  position  to  articulate  the  letter/,  and  then  in- 
spiring slowly  and  steadily. 

The  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the  vesicular  sound  is  still  somewhat 
uncertain.     By  one  hypothesis  it  is  conceived  to  arise  from  the  pass- 
age of  air  into  and  out  of  the  infundibuli  and  alveoli ;  by  the  other  it 
is  considered  to  he  the  sound  of  bronchial  breathing  originating  in 
the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi,  transmitted  to  the  surface  and  modi- 
fied by  passing  through   the  spongy  vesicular  lung  tissue,  certain 
acoustic  elements  of  the  sound  having  been  absorbed  or  dissipated  in 
transit.    Without  question  the  latter  hypothesis  best  explains  the 
modifications  of  the  breath  souuds  which  are  heard  in  disease.    Thus 
bronchial  breathing  is  heard  over  a  consolidated  portion  of  the  lung, 
because  the  mitigating  effect  of  the  spongy  lung  tissue  is  abolished, 
and  the  tracheo-bronchial  breath  sounds  are  transmitted  with  little 
or  no  restraint  through  the  well- 
conducting  solid  lung.      While 
the   major   portion  of  vesicular 
breathing    is   nncjuestionably   a 
modification     of     the     tracheo- 
bronchial sound,  it   is   possible 
that  a  minor  portion  may  be  con- 
ceded to  arise  from  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  air  into  and  from  the 
terminal  bronchioles  and  alveoli. 

(3)  Broncbo-veBioolar  Breath- 
ing.— This  is  a  form  of  breath- 
ing which  is  neither  distinctly 
bronchial  nor  distinctly  vesicular 
in  its  characteristics,  and  is 
therefore  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  "indeterminate."  It  may  be 
heard  in  the  healthy  chest  over 
the  lower  portion  of  the  manu- 
brium, and  over  the  interscapu- 
lar regions  at  the  level  of  the  3d 
dorsal  vertebra  —  i.  e,,  over  por- 
tions of  the  chest  where  the  lar- 
ger bronchi  are  within  auscul- 
tating distance,  but  a  certain, 
not  great,  thickneaa  of  spongy 
lung  intervenes  between  the  ear 

and  the  main  bronchi,  thus  affording  a  breath  sound  with  com- 
mingled bronchial  and  vesicular  characters. 


.  183.— Dotted  area  atiows  vhero  liron- 
fbiul  flnrgur  dolul  aiiJ  ViroHcho-vciiicu- 
lar  (smaller  iloUl  brtatliing  nonnally 
exist  Ifote  higher  origin  of  bronchuH 
to  riglit  upper  lobo  cmnipared  with  that 
to  left  uppvr  lobo.  SLOWS  also  line  of 
demnreutlon  between  upper  aud  lower 
lobes  of  left  luug  anteriorly  (see  pBgo 
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It  is  necessary  not  ooly  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  these 
three  varieties  of  breathing,  and  the  special  characters  which  serve 
to  differentiate  one  from  the  other,  but  to  know  as  well  in  what  parU 
of  the  chest  they  may  normally  be  heard.  In  many  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary disease  the  principal  and  important  physical  sign  consists  in 
finding  one  Itind  of  breath  sound  in  a  place  where  another  variety 
should  normally  exist— e.  g.,  bronchial,  instead  of  vesicular,  respira- 
tion over  an  infraclavicular  space.  It  should  be  remembered,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  normal  individual  vesicnliir  respiration  should  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  except  over  and  in  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  trachea  and  the  main  and  larger  bronchial  tubes. 

Consequently  (see  Fig.  133),  anteriorly,  bronchial  breathing  is 
found  in  the  anterior  (and  antero-lateral)  portions  of  the  neck,  from 
larynx  down  to  the  supra- 
sternal notch  and  over 
the  upper  portion  of  tlie 
manubrium.  Broncho- 
vesicular  respiration  is 
normal  over  the  lower 
portion  of  the  manubri- 
um, and  over  the  right 
and  left  sternal  edges 
at  the  same  level.  The 
breathing  in  the  right  in- 
fraclavicular space  is  nor- 
mally somewhat  harsher 
and  the  expiration  more 
prolonged  than  in  the 
corresponding  left  space, 
because  of  the  greater 
size  and  higher  origin  of 
the  large  bronchus  going 
to  the  right  upper  lobe. 
Posteriorly  (Fig.  123), 
F.o.ia3.-si,o*i,.KthBBLt«of  norn„ibroBd.iBi(iBTFe     bronchial  respiration  ex- 

dols)  and  lironcho- vesicular  (sm&ll  tlotn)  resnira-       .  ,        , 

tion  posteriorly.  ists  over  the  lower  two 

or  three  cervical  verte- 
brffi ;  broncho-vesicular  breathing  below  the  vertebra  prominens  as 
far  down  as  the  3d  or  4th  dorsal,  and  for  a  short  distance  to  right 
and  left  of  the  spine  at  this  level,  more  marked  on  the  right 
side. 

The  vesicular  breathing  over  the  remainder  of  the  chest  does  not 
vary  in  quality,  but  does  vary  in  intensity,  according  to  the  thickness 
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of  the  cbeet  wall  (pectoral  muBcles,  mammary  gland,  scapula) ;  and  the 
amount  of  lung  Bubstanee  underlying  the  point  of  auscultation  (small 
amoujit  at  apices  and  over  the  thin  lower,  especially  anterior,  borders). 

(C)  The  Breath  Sounds  in  Disease 

In  all  cases  the  examiner  ahould  carefully  note  at  each  point  the 
relative  length  of  inspiration  and  expiration  after  having  distin- 
guii^hcd  them ;  and  the  chnrarter,  whether  soft  and  vesioular,  harsh, 
blowing,  or  uncertain,  both  of  inspiration  and  expiration  (Fig,  124), 

(rt)  Bronchial  Breathing.— In  the  majority  of  cases  bronchial 
breathing  signifles  consolidation  (exudate,  compression)  of  the  lung, 
the  solidified  tissue  acting  as  an  excellent  transmitter  of  the  breath 
sounds  («r,  Fig,  124) ;  in  other  cases  a  large  cavity  having  free  com- 
munication with  a  bronchus  ia  responsible  (.1  and  ff.  Fig.  124). 
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Bronchial  respiration  in  diseased  conditions  varies  in  pitch  and 
to  some  extent  in  quality.  If  the  sound  is  transmitted  directly  from 
the  larger  bronchi  by  consolidation  or  cavities  it  is  low  pitched,  and 
may  have  the  qualities  known  as  cavernous  or  amphoric.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  arises  from  consolidation  around  the  medium  and 
smaller  tubes,  it  ia  high  pitched  and  whiffing,  as  in  pneumonia  involv- 
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ing  the  bases  of  the  lungs.  A  practical  point  to  be  remembered  is 
that  bronchial  breathing  may  be  present  and  yet  not  heard,  anksa 
the  patient  tiikus  a  full  und  deep  breath,  a  precaution  which  abould 
never  be  omitted.  The  clinical  varieties  and  significance  ol  this 
form  of  breathing  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  If  heard  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  it  signifies  most  commonly 
pneumonia,  exceptionally  tuberculosis ;  at  the  apex,  tnberculoBis,or 
(above  the  level  of  the  fluid)  compression  of  the  lung  by  pleural  effu- 
sion, less  frequently  pneumonia.  Much  more  rarely  it  results  from 
gangrene,  beginning  abscess,  a  septic  or  non-septic  infarction,  or 
compression  of  the  lung  by  aneurism  or  tumour. 

(3)  In  certain  cases  digtant  bronchial  breathing  is  heard— i.e., 
the  sound  does  not  appear  to  emanate  from  the  surface  of  the  cheat 
In  such  a  case  one  must  endeavour  further  to  determine  whether  it 
is  a  pure  but  far-away  bronchial  respiration, 
or  whether  it  is  mixed  with  a  vesicular  ele- 
ment (broncho-vesicular  respiration).    If  dis- 
tant but  pure  bronchial  breathing  is  heard 
(especially  at  the  base),  there  is  probably  a 
large  pleural  effusion  present  (Fig.  125),  and 
corroborative     evidence 
(displacement     of     the 
apei  beat,  characteristic 
history)  must  be  sought. 
Such  cases  are  not  un- 
common,and  exploratory 
puncture,   especially   in 
children,  maybe  required 
to  make  the  discrimina- 
tion between  fluid   and   consolidation.     Similar  breathing  may  be 
heard  if  effusion  and  consolidation  coexist  {H,  Fig.  124).    If  the 
breathing  is  vesicular  as  well  as  bronchial,  there  is  probably  a  deep- 
lying  consolidated  area — e.  g.,a  central  pneumonia,  with  spongy  lung 
tissue  intervening  between  it  and  the  chest  wall  {E,  Fig.  124). 

(.3)  Low-pitched  bronchial  respiration,  with  a  notably  hollow 
quality,  constitutes  amphoric,  breathing.  It  may  be  imitated  by 
blowing  partly  into,  partly  across,  the  mouth  of  an  empty  bottle. 
Not  infrequently  cavernous  is  mistaken  for  amphoric  breathing. 
The  latter  can  be  said  to  exist  only  when  the  peculiar  musical,  hol- 
low intonation  is  present. 

Amphoric  respiration  is  never  found  in  the  normal  chest,  and 
when  discovered  indicates  one  of  two  things :  a  superficial  cavity 
with  smooth,  firm  walls,  communicating  with  a  bronchus  {A,  Fig. 
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134) ;  or  an  open  pneumothorax — i.  e.,  one  in  which  there  is  a  large 
patent  bronchial  fistula  (Fig.  119,  also  A,  Fig.  121).  The  pitch  of 
this  variety  of  breathing  yaries  with  the  size  of  the  cavity. 

(5)  The  absence  of  bronchial  breathing,  when  it  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  or  its  rather  abrupt  disappearance  when  previously 
found,  may  be  due  to  the  plugging  of  a  large  bronchus  leading  to 
the  consolidated  area,  thus  preventing  the  transmission  of  the  sound 
from  the  trachea,  and  coughing  may  make  it  manifest  {D,  Fig.  1S4). 
The  filling  up  of  a  cavity  with  secretion  may  abolish  cavernous  or 
amphoric  breathing,  which  will  return  when  the  fluid  is  raised  and 
expectorated. 

(b)  Broscho-Tesicillar  BreathiBg. — One  of  the  common  mistakes 
of  the  physical  diagnostician  in  his  days  of  pupilage  is  to  call  bron- 
cho-vesicular "  bronchial "  breathing.  There  are,  indeed,  so  many 
variations  between  pure  bronchial  and  pure  vesicular  respiration  in 
diseased  conditions  that  such  an  error  is  excusable,  and  the  alternative 
names, "  indeterminate  "  or  "  transition  "  breathing,  are  well  deserved. 
The  term  is  applied  to  a  breath  sound  of  which  either  inspiration  or 
expiration  has  more  or  less  of  the  harsh,  blowing  bronchial  quality, 
with  an  expiration  usually  as  long,  rarely  longer,  often  shorter,  than 
the  inspiration ;  or,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  midway  between 
bronchial  and  vesicular. 

Broncho- vesicular  respiration  is  in  general  indicative  of  the  same 
pathological  conditions,  but  of  lesser  amount  and  degree,  as  bronchial 
breathing — i.  e.,  partial  consolidations,  small  patches  of  solid  or  col- 
lapsed Inng,  or  consolidations  overlaid  by  unaffected  lung  (see  (2) 
under  (a)  preceding,  also  E  and  F,  Fig.  124).  If  harsh  broncho- 
vesicular  respiration,  with  prolonged  expiration,  ia  heard  perma- 
nently at  one  apex,  especially  the  left,  it  ia  very  significant  of 
tuberculosis.  With  reference  to  this  form  of  breathing  it  must 
be  confessed  that  at  times  one  may  remain  doubtful  as  to  its 
exact  meaning. 

(c)  Vealotllar  Breathing.— While  retaining  its  characteristic  quali- 
ties, vesicular  respiration  presents  certain  variations  of  diagnostic  im- 
portance.    It  may  be — 

(1)  Weak  or  Absent.— lu  old  persons  the  vesicular  breathing  is 
normally  of  alight  intensity  (senile  respiration),  so  also  in  some 
younger  individuals  when  breathing  quietly.  The  respiratory  mur- 
mur is  weak  in  emphysema,  as  the  air  cells  are  permanently  much 
distended,  comparatively  little  air  enters,  and  conduction  of  the 
tracheal  sound  is  impaired.  Weakness  may  be  due  also  to  fat  chest 
walls,  thickened  or  adherent  pleura,  and  a  moderate  pleural  effusion. 
Absence  or  weakness  of  vesicular  breathing  may  be  found  over  the 
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area  of  Inng  supplied  by  an  obstructed  bronchus  (foreign  body,  pres- 
Bure,  or  secretion,  C,  Fig.  124) ;  over  a  closed  pneamothorax  (one 
not  communicating  with  a  bronchus) ;  over  large  pleural  efiusiona 
(Fig.  125),  in  which  case  either  the  relaxed  lung  fails  to  vibrate,  or 
the  fluid  acts  under  such  circumstances  as  a  poor  transmitter  of 
sound ;  over  portions  of  a  fibroid  luug ;  and  sometimes  over  the 
earliest  state  of  a  tuberculous  apex. 

(2)  Increased  or  Puerile. — Loud  vesicular  breathing  is  normal  in 
infants  and  children,  diminishing  in  intensity  up  to  the  age  of  IS 
years.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  bronchial  respiration  bythe 
inexperienced  auscultator,  and  closely  resembles  broncho- vesicular 
breathing ;  but  no  matter  how  intense  and  apparently  harsh  it  may 
be,  the  normal  ratio  between  the  length  of  inspiration  and  expirs- 
tion  is  retained.  In  the  adult  the  respiration  over  the  right  infra- 
clavicular space  and  apex  normally  approaches  this  type.  It  ia  heard 
in  many  cases  of  dyspncea,  especially  from  cardiac  causes,  because  of 
the  increased  vigour  of  the  respiratory  movements.  Puerile  breathing 
over  one  lung  is  usually  compensatory  for  disease  of  the  other  lung 
(extensive  consolidation,  effusion,  or  eongcKtion),  or  in  a  portion  of 
one  lung  for  disease  in  the  remainder  of  the  same  lung. 

(3)  Harsh  or  Prolonged  Erpiralion. — Under  this  name  are  in- 
cluded certain  forms  of  vesicular  rcspirntiou  which  differ  from  the 
type  by  having  an  unusually  harsh  or  prolonged  expiration.  When 
it  is  heard  over  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  ia  rather  soft  and  low- 
pitched,  it  is  usnally  due  to  asthma  or  emphysema  with  bronchitis. 
The  most  important  diagnostic  occurrence  of  prolonged  expiration, 
especially  if  high  pitched,  ia  its  discovery  over  an  apex  of  the  lung 
as  an  early  sign  of  tuberculosis.  H'hen  found  over  the  left  apex  it  is 
very  significant  of  disease;  but  at  the  right  apex,  in  the  absence  of 
other  signs  (rdles,  elevated  temperature,  etc.),  its  diagnostic  value  is 
by  comparison  slight,  because  of  the  normal  existence  at  that  point 
of  puerile  or  moderately  broncho-vesicular  breathing. 

(4)  Cog-wheel  Breathing. — Jerky,  wavy,  or  interrupted  breathing — 
vesicular  respiration,  with  short,  irregular  intermissions,  especially  dar- 
ing inspiration — is  by  itself  of  little  diagnostic  value.  It  is  observed 
in  healthy  but  nervous  individuals,  and  is  due  in  this  case  to  the  lack 
of  smooth  muscular  respiratory  action.  In  disease  it  is  caused  either 
by  the  air  forcing  its  way  by  a  series  of  efforts  through  the  small 
bronchioles,  the  air  column  being  broken  and  delayed  by  tenacious 
mucuB,  or  by  the  expansion  of  different  lobules  at  different  times— 
for  the  same  reasons — or  by  both.  It  may  be  confused  with  the  c«^ 
dio-pulmonary  whiff  due  to  rapid  and  excited  action  of  the  heart. 
The  conditions  for  its  production  are  present  in  early  and  late  phthisis- 
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(B)  The  Voice  Sounds  in  Health  and  Disease 

Having  applied  the  stethoscope,  if  the  patient  is  asked  to  speak 
aloud  with  bts  face  turned  away  from  the  examiner,  a  bnzzing  noise 
without  any  semblance  of  articulate  soiinds  is  perceived.  It  varies  in 
intensity  according  to  the  loudness  and  depth  of  the  subject's  voice, 
and,  following  a  suggestion  by  Rainy,  seems  to  originate  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest.  The  nearer  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the 
main  bronchi,  the  more  decided  is  the  buzzing  sound — the  vocal 
resonance.  Consequently,  it  is  well  marked  over  the  right  upper 
chest.  Just  as  the  vocal  fremitus  consists  of  the  vocal  vibrations 
transmitted  from  the  larynx  through  the  tracheo-bronchial  air  col- 
umns and  the  substance  of  the  lung  to  the  chest  wall,  so  the  vocal 
resonance  consists  of  the  same  vibrations  appreciated  by  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  it  varies  in  intensity  under  similar  conditions.  The 
variations  in  vocal  resonance  and  their  significance  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Lessened  or  Absent  Vocal  Resonance.— If  the  sound  is  indis- 
tinct, and  seems  to  come  from  a  point  more  or  less  below  the  surface 
of  the  chest,  or  no  vibration  whatever  is  perceived,  one  may  infer 
that  there  is  a  pleural  efFusion  (Fig.  135),  thickening  of  the  pleura, 
or  obstruction  of  a  large  bronchus  by  pressure  or  a  mucous  plug 
{C'and  />,  Fig.  124).     It  ia  also  weakened  in  emphysema. 

(3)  Increased  Vooal  Resonance. — If  the  sound  is  insistent,  and 
appears  to  be  produced  not  far  from  the  examiner's  ear,  the  vocal 
resonance  is  increased.  If  the  increase  is  very  well  marked  it  ia 
bronchophony.  Its  most  common  cause  is  consolidation  of  the  lung 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  or  medium  bronchi  {E,  F,  and  (i. 
Fig.  124).  The  causes  of  increased  vocal  fremitus  (page  395)  are  also 
the  causes  of  bronchophony. 

(3)  Pectoriloquy. — If  the  sounds  become  articulate,  the  uttered 
words  being  apparently  spoken  directly  into  one's  ear,  it  is  pectoril- 
oquy, and  denotes  either  a  consolidation  connecting  a  large  bronchus 
with  the  chest  wall,  and  acting  as  an  unusually  perfect  conductor 
(G,  Fig.  124) ;  the  presence  of  a  cavity  having  a  free  communication 
with  a  bronchus  (Fig.  119,  also  A,  Fig.  124) ;  an  open  pneumothorax, 
one  having  free  communication  with  a  bronchus  {Fig.  119) ;  or,  more 
rarely,  is  observed  over  the  compressed  lung  above  a  large  pleural 
eSuaion  (Fig.  118).  When  pectoriloquy  is  extremely  distinct  it  is 
fairly  reliable  evidence  of  a  cavity. 

(i)  Wbisperlng  Pectoriloquy. — If,  instead  of  speaking  aloud,  the 
patient  is  required  to  whisper,  nothing  but  a  alight  distant  expira- 
tory whiff  is  heard  in  the  normal  lung  with  each  syllable  of  the  whis- 
pered words.     But  when  the  conditions  which  cause  bronchophony 
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and  pectoriloquy  are  present,  the  vbifBng  soand  is  nearer  and  more 
distinct,  according  to  the  increase  in  the  conductivity  of  the  Inng; 
and  if  the  conductivity  is  perfect,  or  a  cavity  exists,  the  words  them- 
selves are  heard  with  curious  distinctnees  and  Lilliputian  dimen- 
sions. The  use  of  the  whispered  voice  is  a  much  more  accurate  and 
.  discriminating  method  of  eBtimating  the  state  of  the  vocal  reso- 
nance, than  to  have  the  patient  speak  aloud.  Its  employment  EhouM 
be  routine. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  "  Bacelli's  sign  " — i.  e.,  that  the  whispered 
voice  is  transmitted  readily  and  distinctly  through  a  pleural  effuEioD, 
provided  the  fluid  is  serous ;  while  if  the  effusion  is  purulent  and 
therefore  denser,  the  whispered  voice  is  not  transmitted,  thereby 
permitting  a  differentia]  diagnosis  between  a  simple  serous  pleurisy 
and  an  empyema.  It  is  a  sign  which  is  unquestionably  of  some 
service,  but  if  the  serous  effusion  is  large  the  whisper  may  faU  of 
transmisBton. 

(5)  Egoptaony. — When  the  voice  has  a  peculiar  nasal,  tremoloas, 
or  quavering  intonation,  resembling  somewhat  the  bleating  of  a  goat, 
it  is  termed  egophony.  It  is  heard  at  and  just  below  the  upper  limit 
of  moderate  pleural  effusions,  and  is  usually  beat  perceived  at  the 
angle  of  the  acapnia,  or  the  space  between  the  angle  and  the  poste- 
rior axillary  line.  \o  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  its  causation  has  as  yet  been  offered.  It  is  variously  attributed 
to  collapse  of  the  bronchial  tubes  or  to  the  interception  by  the  effu- 
sion of  the  fundamental  tones  of  the  voice,  the  overtones  reaiaining. 

(6)  Amphoric  Vooal  Resonance. — The  voice  has  a  metallic  echoing 
quality  in  pneumothorax,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  breath  sounds 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

(E)  Adventitious  Sounds  or  Accompaniments 

In  normal  lungs  nothing  is  hoard  but  the  breath  sounds,  but  in 
diseased  conditions  various  additional  sonnds  m-iy  be  perceived, 
which  originate  either  in  the  lungs  or  the  pleura — as  follows : 

(n)  Riles. — This  is  the  generic  name  given  to  adventitious  sounds 
produced  either  in  the  bronchial  tubes  or  the  air  cells.  KAles  are 
divided,  according  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server, into  (fry  and  moint  (Fig.  126). 

(1)  Drtf  Rales  {Rkonchi). — These  are  whistling, squeaking  sonnds 
caused  by  the  passage  of  air  through  bronchial  tubes  which  are  partly 
occluded  by  swelling  of  the  mucosa,  or  by  spasm,  or  a  lining  of  tough, 
viscid  mucus.  If  high  pitched,  whistling,  and  heard  in  greatest 
abundance  toward  the  end  of  inspiration,  they  are  called  small  or 
sibilant  riUes,  and  originate  in  the  smaller  tubes.    If  low  pitched  and 
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of  greater  Tolntne,  pairing,  almost  SDoring,  in  quality,  beginning 
early  and  continuing  during  inspimtion,  and  perhaps  daring  expira- 
tion also,  they  are  large  or  sonorous  rales,  baring  their  seat  in  the 
larger  tubes.     Tubes  of  medium  size  afiord  riiles  of  medium  pitch. 


In  many  cases,  especially  in  children,  Bonorous  nUea  may  be  heard  at 
a  distance,  and  are  readily  palpable  by  the  baud  upon  the  chest. 
These  rales  are  significant  of  bronchitis  in  the  early  stage  when 
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the  bronchial  nmcosa  is  congested  and  Bwollen,  vith  perhaps  a  bduU 
amount  of  thick  secretion ;  are  heard  abundantly  and  typically  in 
bronchial  asthma  ("  aeet  of  kittens  ") ;  and  isolated  sonorous  rales 
are  frequently  found  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  due  to  the  partial  block- 
ing of  a  bronchus  by  a  plug  of  tenacious  muco-pus. 

(2)  3fiiist  Rales. — Crepitations  or  moist  rSIes  are  produced  either 
by  the  expansion  of  previously  closed  alveoli,  or  the  passage  of  air 
through  fluid  in  the  bronchi  or  in  a  cavity.  Some  crepitations  origi- 
nate in  the  pleural  sacs.  Moist  rdles  vary  in  size  and  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  calibre  of  the  tube  or  the  dimensions  and  nature  of 
the  cavity  in  which  they  are  created.  The  absence  of  rales  can  not 
be  affirmed  until  after  deep  inspiration  or  the  act  of  coughing. 

The  crepitant  rdle  is  the  finest  of  all  rSles,  and,  although  classified 
as  moist,  possesses  a  dry  quality.  It  may  be  imitated  by  rubbing  a 
lock  of  the  hair  just  above  the  ear  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. It  is  caused  in  many  instances  by  the  separation  of  the  wails 
of  the  alveoli  and  terminal  bronchioles  previously  collapsed  or  ad- 
herent from  the  presence  of  exudate  or  fluid.  It  is  heard  typically 
as  a  shower  of  fine  crepitations  toward  the  end  of  inspiration.  This 
rdle  was  formerly  considered  to  be  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia; 
but,  while  it  is  a  very  characteristic  finding  in  the  first  stage  of  this 
disease,  it  is  heard  also  in  pulmonary  oedema,  hemorrhagic  infarction, 
and  localized  atelectasis.  Mixed  with  larger  crepitations  it  may  be 
heard,  during  a  deep  inspiration,  over  the  apices,  in  those  who  habit- 
ually underinfiate  the  lungs ;  over  the  hoses,  in  those  who  have  been 
lying  for  some  time  in  the  dorsal  position,  especially  during  the 
course  of  an  exhausting  disease. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  a  fine  pleural  friction  may  simulate 
the  crepitant  rAle  so  closely  that  the  two  are  indistinguishable  by  the 
ear,  and  the  discrimination  must  be  made  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  associated  symptoms  and  signs.  Indeed,  it  is  a  qncstion  whether 
the  crepitant  rdJe  should  not  be  defined  as  a  fine  crepitation  of  a  dry 
quality  produce^  either  in  the  air  cells  07-  the  pleura. 

The/ne  moisi  or  svbcrepitant  rfile  is  next  in  size  to  the  crepitant, 
and  originates  in  the  small  bronchi.  It  is  heard  both  dnring  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  Rdles  of  this  character  indicate  the  presence  of 
fluid,  and  are  therefore  suggestive  of  bronchitis  in  the  stage  of  secre- 
tion (moist  replacing  dry  rdles),  pulmonary  oedema,  or  hemorrhage 
into  the  tubes.  They  are  heard  temporarily  during  deep  inspiration 
in  disused  or  atelectatic  portions  of  the  lung,  disappearing  after  a  half 
dozen  respirations;  in  the  later  stages  of  pneumonia  (rrffe  rfrfnj); 
and  around  the  borders  of  patches  or  areas  of  consolidation  from  any 
cause.     A  number  of  small,  moist  "  crackling  "  rdles  at  one  apei  is 
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very  signifloaDt  of  beginning  phthisis.  A  few  moist  rflles  at  the  base 
of  the  lungs  usnally  indicate  alight  csdema,  hypostatic  congestion,  or 
diflose  of  the  lungs. 

Coarse,  large,  or  "  mucoos  "  i&les,  existing  during  inspiration,  ex- 
piration, or  both,  originate  in  the  lai^er  bronchi,  and  arise  from  the 
same  caases  as  do  fine  or  subcrepitant  rdles.  Large  rdles  of  a  gur- 
gling or  bubbling  character  may  be  due  to  the  interrupted  passage  of 
air  through  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid  in  a  cavity  or  a  large 
bronchns,  and  are  best  developed  by  coughing  or  forced  breathing. 
They  are  most  commonly  heard  in  the  softening  stage  of  phthisis, 
more  rarely  in  bronchitis  with  profuse  secretion  and  bronchiectases. 
Ringing  or  metallic  rales  derive  their  peculiar  character  from  the 
acoustic  properties  (due  to  size,  shape,  character  of  walls,  contents) 
of  the  cavities  or  tubes  in  which  they  originate.  Such  rfiles  are  usu- 
aUy  found  over  the  upper  half  of  the  lungs  in  conjunction  with  am- 
phoric respiration  and  percussion  note,  and  accordingly  denote  cavi- 
ties, consolidation  around  large  bronchi,  or  compressed  lung. 

A  single  metallic  rdle  (metallic  tinkling),  occurring  perhaps  in  a 
-series  of  3  or  4,  after  coughing  or  deep  respiration,  is  due  to  pneu- 
mohydrothorax,  rarely  to  a  large,  partly  filled  carity.  It  soands  like 
and,  indeed,  is  the  falling  of  a  drop  of  fluid  from  the  surface  of 
the  lung  upon  the  surface  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  (Fig.  126). 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  dropping  of  water  into  a  cistern,  and 
derives  its  peculiar  characteristics  from  the  resonating  qualities  of 
the  air-containing  space. 

It  is  Bometimes  difflcnlt  to  decide  whether  a  given  sound  is  a  fine 
moist  rjlle  or  a  fine  friction  sound.  It  will  aid  in  the  discrimination 
to  remember  that  rfiles  may  be  caused  to  disappear  by  coughing  (re- 
moval of  fluid  from  the  tube) ;  that  they  are  leas  superficial ;  not 
strictly  localized ;  are  heard  mainly  during  inspiration ;  and  have  a 
moist  quality. 

Two  other  clinical  points  may  here  be  noted.  First,  that  when 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  pleural  eflusion  coexist,  the  rdles  may  be  so 
numerous  and  plainly  heard  that  the  presence  of  the  effusion  may 
readily  he  overlooked.  In  a  personal  case  of  this  kind  the  lessened 
resonance  and  the  displaced  heart  led  to  a  correct  diagnosis,  and 
aspiration  took  away  80  oz.  of  fluid.  Second,  that  if  the  temperature 
is  elevated  and  the  patient  eridently  quite  ill,  while  the  whole  chest 
is  filled  with  numerous  fine  and  coarse,  dry  and  moist  rAles,  so  abun- 
dant as  utterly  to  obscure  the  breath  sounds,  a  diagnosis  of  broncho- 
pneumonia may  safely  be  made. 

(i)  SncouBdon  Sounds. — If,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
mmewhat  vigorously  shaken  from  side  to  side,  a  metallic  splashing 
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sound  IB  heard,  audible  at  a  distance,  it  is  almost  certain  eridence  of 
the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  (Fig.  126).  A 
similar  sound  originating  in  the  stomach  or  colon  may  be  a  sonice 
of  error.  Very  eiceptionally  it  is  due  to  a  large,  partly  filled  long 
.  cavity. 

(c)  Friction  Soonds.  —  Sounds  variously  described  a«  rubbing, 
creaking,  grating,  rasping,  crepitating,  or  leathery  are  due  to  the 
friction  of  apposed  inflamed  and  fibrin-coated  pleural  surfaces.  If 
the  pleural  surfaces  are  subsequently  separated  by  eSusion  the  sounds 
disappear,  and  may  return  when  the  fluid  is  absorbed.  Friction 
sounds  are  superficial — i.  e.,  give  an  impression  of  nearness  to  the 
ear ;  are  quite  strictly  localized  and  do  not  teud  to  shift  their  posi- 
tion; are  not  removed  or  perceptibly  modified  by  cough  or  forced 
respiration ;  can  sometimes  be  intensified  by  pressure  with  tlie  steth- 
oacopo,  which  is  painful ;  are  heard  especially  during  inspiration ; 
may  continue  during  expiration ;  and  at  times  become  palpable  (fric- 
tion fremitus).  Friction  sounds,  according  to  the  impression  made 
upon  the  observer,  may  also  be  classified  as  fine,  medium,  and  coarse. 
The  finer  frictions  may  very  closely  simulate  the  small  or  crepitant 
rille,  but  the  points  noted  in  the  preceding  sentence  will  in  most 
cases  serve  for  differentiation. 

Friction  sounds  over  the  thorax  signify  pleurisy  or  pericarditis, 
more  rarely  (over  lower  thorax)  peritonitis.  They  are  absent  in  be- 
ginning hydrothorax,  as  the  pleura  is  not  infiamed.  If  found  at  the 
base  of  the  right  lung  posteriorly,  or  over  the  7th,  8th,  or  9th  right 
interspace  anteriorly,  it  may  indicate  hepatic  abscess,  or  cancer,  or 
subphrenic  abscess  (subdiaphragmatic  peritonitis),  because  of  the  in- 
volvement either  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  (perihepati- 
tis) or  of  the  complementary  pleura  from  its  contiguity  to  the  in- 
flamed peritoneum  (Fig.  151). 

Subpleural  friction  (Rieshan)  is  a  soft  rubbing  or  fine,  soft  crepi- 
tation, without  pain  or  evidence  of  consolidation,  which  has  been 
observed  in  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  tubercles  not  causing 
inflammatory  roughening  of  the  pleura  but  lying  just  beneath  ani 
projecting  sufficiently  to  produce  the  sounds  observed. 
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SECTION  XXXIII 

THE  ABDOMEX.     METHODS  AND  RESULTS  OF  ITS 
GENERAL   EXAMINATION 

It  is  desired  to  consider  here  the  lopograpMcal  anatmny  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  methods  and  results  of  its  general  physical  examina- 
tion hy  inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and  auscultation. 

I.  TOPOGRAPHICAL  MARKS,  AREAS,  AND  ANATOMY 
OF  THE  ABDOMEN 

Anatomical  landmarks  of  the  Abdomen.— At  the  upper  portion  of 
the  abdomen,  the  ensiform  appendix  and  down-curving  arches  of  the 
ribs  are  important  landmarks  which  are  readily  identified.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  iliac  crests  and  especially  the  anterior 
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V\a.  137. — Showing  the  aurfaec  and  bony  landmarki  of  tlio  nbilomen  and  the  location  of 
the  abdominal  sorts  aaJ  JM  more  imporumt  bnmches. 

superior  spines  of  the  iliom  are  easily  found,  even  in  the  obese.  The 
symphysis  pubis  marks  the  lower  anterior  limit  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  median  line.     These  constitute  the  bony  landmarks. 

There  are  certain  more  or  less  distinct  surface  markings  which  it 
is  useful  to  bear  la  mind  {Fig.  187).     The  Ujiea  alba-,  lying  between 
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the  recti  mnscles,  and  running  from  ensiform  appendix  to  pnbic 
symphysis,  is  visible  as  a  groove  only  above  the  umbilicns.  The  um- 
bilicus itself  is  a  most  important  point  of  departure,  although  its 
position  is  somewhat  variable.  It  lies  usually  about  2  inches  abore 
the  bispinal  line  (drawn  between  anterior  npper  spines  of  iliam),aiid 
corresponds  to  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  3d  lumbar  verte- 
bra, on  a  level  with  the  disk  between  the  3d  and  4th  lumbar  verte- 
br».  On  either  side  of  the  Huea  alba  lie  the  recti  muacles,  bounded 
externally  by  the  liTteis  semilunares,  which  run  with  an  outward  cnrre 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  7th  rib  down  to  the  pubic  spines.  The 
semilunar  lines  lie  on  either  side  about  3  inches  from  the  umbilicm, 
farther  away  if  the  abdomen  is  distended.  The  muscular  segments 
of  the  recti  are  separated  by  the  linem  tramversa,  one  of  which  is 
at  the  ensiform  appendix,  one  at  the  umbilicos,  and  one  midway 
between  the  other  two  on  a  level  with  the  costal  cartilages  of  tbe 
10th  ribs.  Karely  there  is  an  additional  line  below  the  ambilicns. 
If  the  abdominal  walls  are  thick  with  fat,  two  deep  wrinkles  or 
grooves  cross  the  abdomen,  varying  in  depth  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  obesity.  One  is  at  the  umbilicus,  the  other  just  above  the 
pubes. 

Topographical  Areas  of  the  Abdomen. — The  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men is  divided  arbitrarily  into  certain  regions  in  order  to  describe 
intelligibly  the  situation  of  organs  or  lesions.  Two  seta  of  areas,  one 
more  elaborate  than  the  other,  are  in  use,  according  to  the  personal 
preference  of  the  examiner. 

The  Jirsl  sef  divides  the  abdomen  into  9  regions,  by  the  use  of  4 
lines,  3  horizontal  and  2  vertical.  The  horizontal  linss  are :  the  i«- 
fracostal  or  subcostal,  drawn  across  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of 
the  10th  ribs;  and  tbe  bispinal,  a  line  connecting  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spines  of  the  ilia.  The  vertical  lines  are  drawn  through  the  cen- 
tre of  Poupart'a  ligament,  and  are  practically  downward  prolonga- 
tions of  the  mammillary  lines  of  the  thorax.  Fig.  128  shows  these 
regions  {after  Jobssel.  somewhat  modified),  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  as  the  lumbar  region  ex- 
tends from  the  vertical  line  in  front  to  the  median  line  posterioriy, 
it  may  be  farther  snbdi\-idcd,  by  prolonging  the  anterior  and  posterior 
axillary  lines  downward,  into  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  portions 
(Fig.  72).  The  boundary  lines  between  the  epigastric  region  and 
tbe  hypochondriac  regions  on  either  side  are  made  (as  they  should 
be)  to  correspond  with  the  costal  margin.  The  iliac  spaces  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  right  and  left  inguinal. 

The  second  get  of  areas  requires  2  lines,  1  vertical,  1  horizontal, 
drawn  through  the  umbilicus.    The  abdomen  is  thus  subdivided  into 
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qiudranta,  right  upper  and  lower,  left  upper  and  lower  {Fig.  1S9). 
This  arraogement  h&B  the  deBirable  merit  of  simplicity. 

Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Abdomen. — The  abdominal 'aorta 
(Fig.  137)  begins  just  above  a  point  midway  between  the  npper  bor- 
der of  the  Bternom  and  the  umbilicus,  Ijing  to  the  left  of  the  spinal 
column.  It  commonly  bifurcatee  about  i  inch  to  the  loft  of  and 
the  game  distance  below  the  umbilicus,  coirespondiDg  to  the  body  of 
the  1th  lumbar  vertebra.     One  inch  above  the  umbilicus  arises  the 


Fie,  lis.— Showing  nine  topographical  erem  at  abdomen.    fAFter  Joessel.    Redrawn  and 
modified.)     See  also  Fig.  T2,  page  SOT. 

inferior  mesenteric  artery ;  3^  to  4  inches,  the  renal  artery ;  4  to  4^ 
inches,  the  superior  mesenteric  artery ;  4^  to  5  inches,  the  cceliac  axis, 
corresponding  to  the  body  of  the  12th  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  exact  surface  relations  of  the  different  abdominal  viscera  are 
stated  in  connection  with  the  detailed  examination  of  each  organ. 
The  contents  of  the  various  regions  are  indicated  in  Fig.  130.  See 
also  Plates  I  and  II. 
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Practically  there  are  various  methode  of  indicating  the  location 
of  abdominal  lesiona  and  physical  signs. 

(1)  The  findings  may  be  roughly  stated  IoYk  in  one  or  more  of  the 
9  areas  or  regions  marked  out  by  the  older  system ;  or  in  one  of  the 
quadrants  of  the  simpler  method. 

(3)  To  localize  more  minutely  (Fig.  129):  Suppose  a  vertical  and 
a  horizontal  line,  intersecting  the  umbilicus,  to  be  already  drawn. 


Then  measure  the  distance  of  the  point  (centre  of  tumour,  tender 
spot)  above  (or  below)  the  umbilical  horizontal  line,  and  to  right  (or 
left)  of  the  median  line.  These  measurements  will  accurately  orient 
the  desired  spot,  according  to  the  position  of  the  lesion  or  physical 
sign. 

Measure  its  distance  above  the  symphysis  pubis  in,  and,  if  to  on* 
side,  to  the  right  (or  left)  of,  the  median  line. 

Measure  its  distance  above,  and  also  inward  from,  the  right  (or 
left)  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  state  that  the  lower  border  of  ai 
enlarged  liver  or  spleen  lies  so  many  fingerbreadths  or  a  hand- 
breadth  below  the  costal  margin.     One  fingerbreadth  is  J  inch;  two, 
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I^  inch ;  three,  3^  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  broadest  part  of  the 
flat  hand  is  from  3^  to  4  inches. 

The  Normal  Abdomen. — In  infants  and  young  children  the  abdo- 
men is  nonnally  large  and  prominent  relatively  to  the  size  of  the 
chest.  It  is  larger  in  women  (especially  multiparte)  than  in  men, 
and  in  the  former  frequently  presents  a  bulging  of  its  lower  half  as 
a  result  of  corset  wearing.  The  upper  abdomen  may  be  temporarily 
distended  bj  a  hearty  meal. 

The  normal  abdomen  on  inspection  is  seen  to  be  moderately 
arched.  Its  upper  portion  moves  easily  and  quietly  with  the  move- 
ments of  respiration.  By  palpation,  it  is  found  to  be  soft,  its  walls 
are  readily  depressed,  without  causing  pain,  and  the  abdominal  mus- 


Fio.  IJO. — Showing  rouKlily  the  poiitenW  of  the  nine  lopographicul  uriiu  of  the  abdomen. 

cles  are  not  contracted  unless  the  patient  is  "  ticklish  "  or  nervous. 
\o  swellings  or  hard  masses  can  be  perceived  unless  there  happen  to 
be  large  portions  of  ftecal  matter  in  the  colon.  On  percussion,  it  is 
everywhere  tympanitic  except  over  the  liver  and  spleen.  Ausculta- 
tion is  negative  except  for  occasional  gurgling  or  sonorons  sounds. 

n.    METHODS    AND    GENERAL    RESULTS    OF 
ABDOMINAL    INSPECTION 

Teclinio. — With  the  patient  in  bed  the  abdomen  should  be  ex- 
posed by  turning  well  down  all  the  bed  clothing,  thick  quilts  or 
blankets  particularly,  except  the  sheet;  then,  under  cover  of  the 
sheet,  drawing  the  nightdress  as  far  up  as  the  lower  sternum,  and 
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afterward  folding  the  sheet  down  from  a  point  a  short  distance  above 
the  pubes.  The  position  of  the  patient  should  be  aa  Bymmetrical  as 
poaeible,  the  trunk  being  turned  neither  to  right  nor  left  (i.  e.,  the 
bispinal  line  horizontal),  and  a  good  illnmination  secnred.  While 
tlie  recumbent  position  is  necessary  for  an  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men, it  is  sometimes  of  service,  when  practicable,  to  make  an  observa- 
tion in  the  standing  or  sitting  posture,  as  penduloaity  or  prolapse  of 
the  abdominal  walls  or  viscera  may  thus  be  more  clearly  manifeated. 
Inspection  of  the  abdomen  should  be  made  from  various  directions — 
front,  side,  and  back,  and  obliquely  as  well — in  order  to  detect  pulsa- 
tions or  vermicular  movements.  Owing  to  the  very  intimate  correla- 
tion of  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion,  as  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, some  of  the  results  of  inspection  will  be  rehearsed  in  connection 
with  palpation  and  percussion. 

Results  of  Abdominal  Inspeotion  in  Disease. — The  abdomen  should 
be  inspected  with  reference  to  its  cutaneous  surface,  nutrition  of 
walls,  shape,  size,  bulging  (local  or  general),  retraction,  and  move- 
ments. 

(1)  Skin  of  Abdomen. — The  skin  is  smooth,  shining,  and  stretched 
in  excessive  abdominal  diatention.  Whitish  streaks  or  striie  {Hnea 
albicantes)  are  significant  of  previous  long-continued  distention,  as  in 
ascites,  fat,  or  pregnancy,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  buttocks  and  up- 
per portions  of  the  thigh,  as  well  as  upon  the  abdomen.  A  deposit 
of  pigment,  especially  in  the  middle  line  (the  lima  alba  becoming 
the  linea  nigra),  is  observed  in  pregnancy  and  in  chronic  abdominal 
enlargements.  Copper-coloured,  scaly,  somewhat  circular  spots  upon 
the  abdomen  are  significant  of  secondary  syphilis.  The  brownish  or 
yellowish  macular  areas  of  chloasma  may  also  be  found  here.  En- 
larged glands  in  the  groins  or  retracted  cicatrices  may  be  indices  of 
present  or  past  specific  or  other  venereal  infection. 

(3)  Enlarged  Superficial  Abdominal  Veins. — A  number  of  en- 
larged veins  radiating  from  the  umbilicus  constitutes  the  caput  Me- 
dusa. This  is  significant  of  portal  obstruction  (hepatic  cirrhosis  or 
tumour),  and  represents  an  effort  to  establish  a  freer  communication 
between  the  portal  veins  and  those  of  the  abdominal  parietes  by  way 
of  the  round  and  falciform  ligaments,  the  small  veins  of  the  latter 
becoming  enlarged. 

General  enlargement  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  occurs 
from  similar  conditions — e.  g.,  cirrhosis  or  tumour  of  liver-,  ascites 
of  long  duration  and  greatly  dilated  stomach ;  or  pressure  upon  the 
inferior  or  superior  cavse  by  abdominal  or  mediastinal  tumours.  If 
there  is  obstruction  to  the  inferior  cava,  a  dilated  lateral  vein  may 
be  present,  running  up  the  right  midaxillary  line,  connecting  the 
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tributaries  of  the  superior  cava  with  the  enlarged  inferior  epigastric 
reins.  An  effort  should  be  made,  by  emptying  the  vein  and  watch- 
ing it  refill,  to  determine  the  direction  ol  the  Mood  flow.  In  obstruc- 
tion of  the  portal  rein  and  inferior  cava  the  current  is  upward,  the 
most  usual  finding ;  but  if  the  anperior  cava  is  pressed  upon,  the 
direction  is  downward,  the  blood  from  the  superior  cava  endeavonr- 
ing  to  enter  the  inferior  cava  through  the  medium  of  the  azygos 
veins,  which  communicate  with  many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  in- 
ferior cava.  If  the  veins  in  the  pubic  region  alone  are  distended 
there  ia  probably  some  obstruction  (pressure  or  thrombosis)  below 
the  liver. 

(3)  Enlarged  and  visible  epigastric  arteries  in  the  abdominal  walls 
constitute  a  sign  of  the  rare  condition  of  obstructed  aorta  or  iliac 
arteries. 

(4)  Umbilicus. — The  navel  is  deeply  retracted  in  stout  people ; 
if  projecting,  it  may  he  due  to  portal  obstruction,  pregnancy,  or  her- 
nia ;  it  is  flattened,  or  protruding  and  stretched,  in  excessive  ascites 
or  other  abdominal  distentions ;  or  it  may  be  eczematous  or  inflamed. 

(5)  Absent  respirator;/  movement  of  the  abdomen  is  a  somewhat 
significant  sign  of  peritonitis,  the  great  pain  inducing  tonic  contrac- 
tion and  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  This  symptom,  together 
with  inspiratory  retraction  and  excessive  abdominal  breathing,  hae 
been  elsewhere  considered. 

(6)  Visible  Peristalsis. — The  vermicular  movements  of  the  intes- 
tines are  sometimes  visible  if  the  abdominal  walls  are  not  too  thick. 
The  peristalsis  may  be  made  more  active  by  manipulation ;  by  sharply 
tapping  the  surface  with  the  finger ;  flicking  with  a  wet  towel ;  the 
laying  on  of  a  cold  hand ;  or  the  application  of  faradism.  It  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  series  of  rolling,  rounding  elevations,  which  increase 
and  subside,  accompanied  or  not  by  borborygmi.  At  their  height 
the  protuberances  are  noticeably  resistant  and  tympanitic.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  differentiate  peristalsis  of  the  transverse  colon 
from  peristalsis  of  the  stomach  by  the  fact  that  the  waves  of  mo- 
tion run  in  the  former  from  right  to  left,  in  the  latter  from  left  to 
right. 

While  visible  peristalsis  may  occur  as  a  normal  event  in  persons 
with  extremely  thin  and  relaxed  abdominal  walls,  especially  mul- 
tipane,  its  principal  diagnostic  association  is  with  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion and  stenosis.  At  times  an  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
site  of  the  obstruction  by  the  location  and  character  of  the  moving 
distention.  If  the  obstacle  is  at,  or  a  short  distance  proximal  to, 
the  ileo-c»cal  valve,  the  swollen  and  mobile  coils  of  intestine  lie  one 
above  the  other  (ladder  pattern)  in  the  central  portion  of  the  abdo- 
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men ;  bot  if  the  constriction  is  low  down  in  the  large  intestine,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  disteution  is  observed 
jnainly  in  the  circumferential  portion  of  the  abdomen — i.  e.,  tbe 
course  of  the  colon.  If  there  la  a  pereiatently  recurring  excessive 
protuberance  at  one  point,  which  disappears  with  a  loud  sound,  it 
may  be  conjectured  to  bo  at  the  point  of  stenosis. 

Visible  periBtalsis  in  the  upper  left  quadrant  with  the  wares  of 
motion  running  from  left  to  right  may  be  due  to  a  much-dilated 
stomach. 

[II.    METHODS    AND    RESULTS   OF  GENERAL 
ABDOMINAL    PALPATION    AND    PERCUSSION 

Technic  of  Abdominal  Palpation.— The  abdomen  being 
exposed  as  for  inspection,  the  warm  hand  is  laid  flat  upon  the  sur- 
face, letting  it  remain  quiet  until  the  skin  has  become  somewhat 
accustomed  to  its  presence.  Palpation  should  then  be  made  mainly 
by  somewhat  circnlar  pressing  movements,  sliding  the  skin  over 
subjacent  parts,  and  passing  smoothly  and  steadily  from  one  portion 
of  the  surface  to  another.  A  sudden  poke  with  the  finger  tips  will 
often  defeat  the  examiner's  object  by  causing  immediate  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  After  tolerance  is  established,  deeper 
and  localized  palpation  may  be  made  with  the  pulps  of  the  fingers  to 
determine  more  exactly  the  existence  of  tender  spots,  or  the  size, 
shape,  and  mobility  of  existing  masses  or  swellings.  As  in  all  exam- 
inations to  detect  pain  on  pressure,  one  shoald  pay  attention  to  the 
face  of  the  patient  rather  than  to  verbal  expressions  of  suffering. 
If  it  requires  firm  pressure  to  elicit  tenderness  the  latter  is  apt  to  be 
real  and  deep  seated  rather  than  a  superficial  hyperGesthesia  or  sur- 
face lesion.  If  malingering  or  hysterical  exaggeration  is  suspected, 
it  is  helpful  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  patient  by  pressure  with 
one  hand  upon  a  widely  different  portion  of  the  surface,  conjoined 
with  suggestion,  while  the  other  explores  the  original  point  of  com- 
plaint— a  procedure  which  not  infrequently  reveals  a  significant  ab- 
sence of  tenderness  with  greater  pressure  than  that  of  which  bitter 
complaint  was  originally  made. 

If  the  abdominal  muscles  are  contracted  to  an  extent  which  inter- 
feres with  proper  palpation,  the  patient  may  be  encouraged  to  relax 
them  voluntarily ;  or  the  knees  may  be  flexed,  and  a  pillow  placed 
under  the  head  and  shoulders  to  diminish  the  tension ;  or  he  may  be 
directed  to  take  several  deep  respirations ;  or  to  breathe  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Toward  the  end  of  expiration  the  muscles  are  usually  in  a 
momentarily  relaxed  condition.  Deep  breathing,  moreover,  deter- 
mines, by  the  occurrence  of  relaxation,  whether  a  mass  felt  is  a  con- 
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tracted  belly  of  the  rectus  or  ridge  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
abdominal  muscles,  and  whether  a  tumour  found  is  movable  vith 
respiration.  If  it  is  desired  to  get  deep  down  into  the  abdomen,  one 
hand,  re-enforced  by  the  other  laid  npon  it,  should  exercise  increas- 
ing pressure  during  a  series  of  forced  respirations,  following  the  sink- 
ing abdominal  walls  with  each  expiration,  and  maintaining  during 
each  inspiration  the  ground  which  has  been  gained.  The  re-enforce- 
ment of  the  palpating  hand  by  the  other  preserves  the  perceptive 
delicacy  which  the  former  would  otherwise  lose  on  account  of  the 
very  considerable  muscular  power  required  to  he  exerted.  If  there  is 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  one  wishes  to  palpate  an  organ  ob- 
scured by  its  presence,  a  sudden  deep  pressure  with  the  finger  tips 
{"  dipping  ")  may  successfully  displace  the  fluid  and  allow  the  desired 
end  to  be  attained.  Finally,  if  the  diagnosis  is  of  auflScient  impor- 
tance, a  general  aniesthetic  may  be  given  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
difficulties  due  to  pain  or  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

The  various  regions  of  the  abdomen  should  be  systematically  ex- 
plored, never  forgetting  to  examine  the  umbilical,  inguinal,  and  femo- 
ral sites  of  hernia.  To  examine  the  lateral  portions  of  the  abdomen, 
both  hands  should  be  employed,  one  being  slipped  under  the  body  so 
ae  to  make  forward  pressure  in  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the 
iliac  crest,  thus  pushing  the  deeper  structures  up  against  the  other 
hand  placed  over  the  abdomen  in  front,  which  can  then  appreciate 
the  consistence  and  character  of  the  intervening  tissues.  It  is  some- 
times serviceable  to  examine  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  or  with  the 
patient  standing  and  leaning  forward,  supporting  the  body  by  the 
hands  upon  a  table  or  chair.  If  the  patient  has  a  large,  fat  abdomen, 
it  is  advantageous  to  have  him  turn  partly  over  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  thus  "  spilling  "  the  intestines  and  thick  abdominal  walla  away 
from  the  area  under  investigation.  The  utility  of  a  digital  rectal 
and  vaginal  examination  in  tracing  the  origin  of  abdominal  lesions, 
especially  those  which  are  situated  in  the  lower  third  of  the  abdo- 
men, should  not  bo  forgotten.  Mensuration  of  the  abdominal  cir- 
cumference at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  and  the  length  of  its 
anterior  wall  from  ensiform  to  symphysis,  are  useful  in  keeping 
track  of  the  increase  of  ascitic  flnid  or  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  large 
tumour. 

Technic  of  Abdominal  Percussion.— Pulmonary  resonance, 
except  in  defining  the  upper  limits  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  can  be 
eliminated,  and  the  distinctions  to  be  made  are  between  degrees  of 
dulness  and  tympanicity. 

Barring  hepatic  and  splenic  dulness,  the  abdomen  normally  is 
tympanitic,  the  pitch  of  the  resonant  note  varying  with  the  size  of 
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the  air  space  and  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  containing  cavity.  The 
smaller  the  air  space  and  the  greater  the  tension  the  higher  is  the 
pitch.  Consequently  the  etomach  and  colon  aSord  a  lower  pitohed 
note  than  the  small  intestines,  although  the  great  variations  in  she 
and  tension  which  take  place  from  time  to  time  greatly  minimize 
the  value  of  this  sign. 

Auscultatory  percussion  finds  perhaps  its  greatest  nsefnlness  in 
outlining  the  contiguoua  air-containing  abdominal  viscera.  "Flick- 
ing "  percussion  has  many  advocates,  and  is  claimed  to  bo  very  nee- 
ful  in  detecting  slight  degrees  of  dulness.  In  this  method  the  left 
forefinger  is  placed  nail  downward  upon  the  surface,  and  the  nail  of 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  having  been  pressed  against  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  suddenly  allowed  t« 
escape,  so  as  to  strike  sharply  against  the  palmar  surface  of  the  left 
forefinger.  If  the  percussion  note  of  a  deep-lying  mass  in  the  abdo- 
men is  to  be  elicited,  the  pleximeter  finger  must  be  pressed  elowl; 
and  firmly  down  in  order  to  push  away  or  compress  air-containing 
coils  of  intestine,  which  would  otherwise  aSord  a  masking  tympanitic 
sound.  If  dulness  is  found  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen  where  it 
should  not  exist,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  whether  it 
disappears  or  shifts  with  changes  in  the  position  of  the  patient  (fluid, 
sometimes  air). 

Results  of  Oeneral  Abdominal  Palpation  and  Fercus- 
sion.— Observation  should  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  condition 
and  resistance  to  pressure  of  the  abdominal  walls,  general  or  local 
retraction  or  distention,  the  shape  and  consistence  of  palpable  organs, 
the  presence  of  tumours,  thrill,  fluctuation,  abnormal  dulness  or  tym- 
panicity  and  other  points,  as  follows  : 

(1)  Abdominal  Walls.— The  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  may 
be  estimated  by  endeavouring  to  grasp  it  in  the  hand,  or  better  by 
placing  one  hand  on  either  side  and  approximating  them.  Increased 
thickness  is  due  to  fat  or  oedema.  If  the  latter,  there  is  pitting  on 
steady  pressure,  and  the  swelling  is  more  marked  in  the  lower  and 
lateral  portions  of  the  abdomen.  Thickening  may  also  be  due  to  ei- 
tenaive  suppuration  in  the  abdominal  walls,  in  which  case  the  signs 
of  inflammation  will  he  present.  Lax  and  thin  walls,  with  wrinkled 
akin,  are  due  to  long-standing  diatcntion  from  ascites,  tumour,  re- 
peated pregnancies,  old  age,  or  wasting  disease.  Induration  and  in- 
filtration around  the  umbilicus  are  caused  hy  peri  omphalitis,  said  to 
be  a  significant  sign  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Fixation  of  the 
umbilicus  may  be  present  as  an  evidence  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
liver,  a  sign  comparable  to  the  similar  condition  of  the  nipple  in 
mammary  cancer. 
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(3)  Bigld  RMti  Muscles. — A  persistent  tonic  contraction  of  one 
or  both  recti,  amounting  perhaps  to  extreme  rigidity,  if  not  due  to 
nervoasnesB  or  "  ticklish  "  sensitivenesB,  ib  very  significant  of  perito- 
neal inflammation ;  of  the  right  rectus  alone,  of  appendicitis  in  par- 
ticular ;  of  both  recti  and  all  the  abdominal  muscles,  of  general  peri- 
tonitis. In  the  slighter  degrees  there  is  merely  a  sense  of  resistance, 
the  muscles  contracting  only  when  pressure  is  made. 

(3)  General  Retraction  of  tbe  Abdomen.— The  abdomen  as  a  whole 
may  be  sniikcn  in  wasting  diseases.  It  is  very  marked  in  inanition 
from  stricture  of  the  esophagus  or  pyloric  stenosis  and  gastric 
dilatation ;  in  the  violent  vomiting  and  purging  of  cholera  and  severe 
gaetro-enteritis ;  and  in  the  pernicious  vomiting  of  pregnancy.  If 
tenderness  and  muscular  rigidity  is  associated  with  the  retraction, 
one  may  suspect  the  early  stage  of  peritonitis.  The  scaphoid  (boat- 
shaped)  abdomen  is  also  seen  as  a  symptom  of  meningitis  (basal 
especially),  tumour  of  the  brain,  and  lead  colic,  because  of  the  irrita- 
tiye  tonic  spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

(4)  General  Distention  of  the  Abdomen. — As  a  rule  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen  is  due  to  one  of  fonr  things :  fat  in  the  abdomi- 
nal walls,  fiuid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  an  excessive  amount  of  'gas 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  rarely  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  the 
presence  of  a  large  abdominal  tumour. 

Fat. — Enlargement  dne  to  adipose  tissne  is  nsually  easy  to  deter- 
mine, as  it  is  associated  with  general  obesity  and  the  bulk  of  the 
extremities  is  proportionate  to  the  dimensions  of  the  abdomen.  In 
some  cases  fat  abdominal  walls  constitute  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
the  discovery  of  small  neoplasms.  A  possible  source  of  error  arises 
from  the  occasional  accumulation  of  fat  in  tbe  great  omentum  in  the 
middle^ged,  which  at  first  glance  simulates  a  pregnant  nterns  or 
median  tumour,  but  careful  palpation  will  reveal  its  nature. 

Fluid.— \i  the  distention  is  due  to  ascites— an  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity — the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  dor- 
sal decubitus  and  provided  the  amount  of  fluid  is  not  excessive,  is 
flattened,  and  the  lateral  and  dependent  portions  bulge  outward  from 
the  weight  of  the  fluid.  If  the  amount  is  very  great  the  entire  abdo- 
men ia  arched  and  prominent,  the  umbilicus  is  stretched  or  bulging, 
and  the  shape  of  the  abdomen  does  not  change  when  the  posture  is 
altered.  If  ascites  occurs  in  a  previously  lax  and  pendulous  abdo- 
men, the  latter  may  protrude  in  an  oddly  conical  form.  On  percus- 
sion the  flanks  are  dull  and  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  resonant,  the 
air-containing  intestines  floating  upward  toward  the  highest  point 
(Fig.  131).  Unless  the  fluid  is  encapsulated  or  its  amount  excessive, 
the  line  of  dulness  changes  position  as  the  patient  is  turned  to  one 
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side  or  the  other,  the  fluid  gravitating  to  the  lowest  poiat  and  bein^ 
replaced  by  the  tympanitic  intestine.     The  uppermost  flank,  prenouB- 
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Fia.  ISS. — Showing  appermost  flank  tympanitic,  with  change  in  line  of  Untnem  in  •yyf"''* 
flack  in  aacites,  after  MBuniing  the  1ut«ro-doi«iil  pouture.    Gompira  Fig.  132. 
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lydull,  isnowresonaDt  (Figs.  132  and  133).  If  the  presence  of  a  small 
amoant  of  fluid  is  suspected,  the  patient  may  be  put  into  the  knee- 
hand  position,  when,  if  the  suspicion  is  correct,  an  area  of  dulness 
maj  be  made  out  in  the  umbilical  region,  due  to  the  subsidence  of 
the  fluid  to  that  point.     If  the  amount  of  fluid  is  considerable,  fluctu- 


icit}'  of  BbdomiDHl  cjBtic  or  Milid 
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ation  may  be  elicited.  To  obtain  fluctuation,  the  ulnar  edge  of  an 
assistant's  hand  should  first  be  pressed  firmly  upon  the  linea  alba  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  vibrations  of  the  abdominal  wall  which  may 
closely  simulate  fluctuation.     One  hand  of  the  examiner  is  then  laid 


Fio.  1S6.— Crow  Bsotion  esplanatorj-  of  Fig,  134. 

npon  one  lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  tap  rather  smartly  npon  the  opposite  side.  If  fluid  is  present, 
a  transmitted  wave,  which  may  also  be  visible,  is  distinctly  felt  by 
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the  palpating  hand.  Very  light  percussion  is  often  sufBcient  to 
cause  it.  This  sign  may  fail  in  very  large  effusions  under  high  pres- 
sure. 

It  is  necessary  to  diBcriminate  ascites  from  pregnancy,  OTariao 
cystoma,  distended  bladder,  and  rarely  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver  or 
cyst  of  the  pancreas.  Aside  from  the  history,  vaginal  examination, 
catheterization  and  aBpiration,  these  Bources  of  error  can  be  ruled 
out  if  there  is  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  flanks.  The  first  three 
conditions  mentioned  give  rise  to  dulnesB  in  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen  and  tympanitic  resonance  in  the  lateral  regions,  signs 
directly  contrary  to  those  of  ascites,  as  the  flnid  (amniotic,  ovarian, 
urine)  is  not  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  can  not  seek  the  low- 
est points  of  the  latter  (Figs.  134  and  135). 

Uncomplicated  ascites — i.  e.,  without  general  cedema — is  most 
commonly  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  less  frequently  to  chronic 
peritonitis.  Other  causes  of  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  are  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct,  compression  of 
the  portal  vein  by  abdominal  tumours,  portal  thrombosis,  or  oblil^ 
erating  pericarditis.  Hemorrhage  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  dne  to 
ruptured  tubal  pregnancy,  may,  if  sufficiently  large,  give  rise  to  the 
physical  signs  of  free  fluid.  In  any  case  of  ascites  there  may  be 
a  secondary  cedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  but  the  history  will 
show  that  the  abdominal  distention  antedated  the  swelling  of  the 
legs. 

Ascites  plus  general  cedema  constitutes  a  part  of  the  latter,  and 
18  due  to  renal,  more  rarely  to  cardiac,  disease.  A  large  accumula- 
tion is  not  often  found  as  a  result  of  a  diseaBcd  heart.  Very  rarely 
it  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  cyst  of  the  ovary  or  broad  ligament,  in 
which  case  there  may  be  a  history  of  a  slow-growing  localized  (pel- 
vic, right  or  left)  tumour. 

Some  evidence  of  the  causative  disease  may  be  obtained  by  an 
examination  of  the  ascitic  fluid  withdrawn  by  puncture  {q.  v.). 

Gas. — If  the  distention  is  due  to  gas  in  the  intestines  (meteorism, 
tympanites),  the  abdomen  is  arched  and  tense,  universally  tympanitic 
upon  percussion  {Fig.  136),  and  fluctuation  can  not  be  obtained— 
physical  signs  which  render  it  an  easily  determined  condition.  If 
the  distention  is  extreme,  the  diaphragm  is  pressed  npward,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  serioualy  impeded. 

With  reference  to  the  causes  of  meteorism,  it  may  be  noted  that, 
in  moderate  degree,  it  is  often  due  to  acnle  or  chronic  gastro-intcs- 
tinal  disorders,  and  is  a  frequent  source  of  complaint  in  such  caees 
when  occurring  in  neurotic  women.  It  is  almost  always  present  it 
typhoid  fever,  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  in  the  typhoid 
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state  in  general.     A  high  grade  of  tympaniteB  conjoined  with  great 
abdominal   tenderness   is  significant  of   acute   genera)   peritonitis. 
Great  and  rapid  gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
(pneumatosis)  is  an  occasional  ayoiptom  of  hysteria.     In  all  cases  of 
excessive  meteorism  the  possibility  of  intestinal  obstruction  should 
be  borne  in  mind.    Intestinal 
paresis,  due  to  sepsis,  to  quick 
removal    of    pressure    from 
intestines     previously     con- 
stricted —  e.  g.,  strangulated 
hernia — or  compressed — e,  g., 

by    tumour  or   fluid— or   to  1 

deranged  or  defective  inner-  ' 

vation,  may  also  be  a  cause 
of  meteorism  and  obstinate 
constipation  (Wood). 

In  comparatively  rare  in- 
stances there  is  free  gas  in 

the  peritoneal  cavity,  due  to 

_   _.       ,.  ,  - ,,        ,  Flo.  188.— Showinir  Hbdominal  meteorism,  porous- 

perforating  ulcer  of  the  atom-        ,,„„  ^^^  umvo^aiiy  tjmpsnUic.    Fr^^u  «ec- 
ach  or  intestine,  a  perforated        tion  from  I'iripoff,  rcdrawu. 
appendix,  or  the  presence  of 

a  gaa-forming  micro-organism  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  If, 
from  the  sudden  onset  of  collapse,  meteorism,  and  severe  abdominal 
pain,  a  perforation  peritonitis  is  suspected,  one  may  endeavour  to 
determine  that  the  distention  is  extrar-intestinal  by  finding  whether 
lateral  liTer  dulness  is  present  in  the  dorsal  position,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  disappears  when  the  patient  is  turned  well  over  on  the 
left  side ;  and  similarly  with  the  splenic  dulness.  If  this  change 
takes  place,  one  may  infer  that  the  air  is  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  that,  being  free,  it  has  in  each  case  risen  to  the  highest  point, 
thus  interposing  itself  between  the  liver  (or  spleen)  and  the  abdom- 
inal walls.  The  alteration  with  change  of  position  is  the  significant 
sign,  as  liver  dulness  may  nearly  disappear  as  a  result  of  ordinary 
meteorism,  marked  emphysema,  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  a  disease  of 
rare  occurrence — acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Tumour. — Abdominal  distention  from  tumours  may,  if  the  latter 
are  very  large,  closely  simulate  enlargement  due  to  the  previously 
mentioned  causes.  It  may  be  said  that  in  general  a  large  neoplasm 
gives  a  greater  increase  in  the  antero-posterior  than  in  the  transverse 
diameter  aa  compared  to  the  manner  of  increase  cansed  by  fat,  fluid, 
or  gas.  Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  large  tumours  the  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen  is  not  quite  symmetrical ;  percussion  does  not  show 
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the  nniform  resonance  of  gas  nor  the  lateral  dulness  and  central 
tympanicity  of  free  fluid ;  and  palpation  may  declare  the  solidity  of 
the  ma8B.  The  tumours  or  organs  which  may  grow  to  such  a  size  as 
to  cause  general  abdominal  tnmidity  or  distention  are:  of  the  lirer, 
hydatid  cyst,  cancer,  syphilitic  and  amyloid  disease ;  of  the  splteii, 
malarial,  leucsemic,  and  amyloid  enlargement;  of  the  kidney,  ear- 
coma  and  cysts;  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  and  intestine;  dilated 
stomach ;  ovarian  cystoma  and  nterine  fibroids ;  flnally,  as  a  Eonrce 
of  error,  the  pregnant  uterus. 

The  abdomen  may  be  generally  protuberant  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  considerable  number  of  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  either 
tuberculous  or  a  part  of  the  glandular  hyperplasia  of  llodgkiu'a 
disease ;  so  also  in  the  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  or  greatly 
dilated  colon  of  children;  and  in  cretinism,  rachitis,  and  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis. 

(5)  iKMJal  Bulgiiigs,  SweUlngB  or  Tumours.— One  can  not  exercise 
too  much  care  in  searching,  first  by  inspection  and  then  by  pains- 
taking palpation,  for  the  presence  of  local  swellings  or  small  tumours 
in  all  cases  presenting  symptoms  referable  to  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  following  remarks  apply  equally  to  inflammatory  swellings  or 
new  growths : 

(m)  S'ovrces  of  Error. — There  are  certain  difficulties  or  sources  of 
error  in  the  search  which  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  occasional 
and  sometimes  almost  insuperable  obstacle  presented  by  excessive 
thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  may  he  partly  overcome  by  strong 
palpation,  one  hand  being  re-enforced  by  pressure  with  the  other,  and 
by  spilling  the  fat,  thick  walls  to  one  aide  or  the  other  by  position ; 
ascites  by  "  dipping  "  (page  431) ;  and  "  ticklishness  "  by  slow,  equa- 
ble movement  and  moderately  firm  pressure.  The  segments  of  the 
recti  muscles  when  contracted  may  very  exactly  simulate  a  small 
tumour,  and  one  may  endeavour  to  eliminate  this  not  uncommon 
element  of  doubt  by  insinuating  the  tips  of  the  fingers  under  the 
edge  of  the  apparent  tumour,  and  then  asking  the  patient  to  raise 
his  head,  upon  which  the  muscle,  if  it  be  such,  is  felt  to  contract 
and  thicken. 

A  localized  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mascles  or 
persistent  gaseous  distention  of  a  knuckle  of  intestine  ("phantom 
tumour")  may  be  extremely  deceptive.  An  ostensible  tumour  of 
this  kind  occurs  as  a  rule  in  an  hysterical  woman,  is  dull  or  dull  tym- 
panitic, may  disappear  during  rapid  and  forced  respiration,  and— a 
crucial  test — vanishes  during  full  ansesthesia.  It  should,  however,  be 
stated  that  some  "  phantom  "  tumours  are  probably  congenital  or 
acquired  dilatations  of  the  colon  (Fitz). 
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(A)  Points  to  be  Observed. — If  one  is  satisfied  of  the  presence  of  a 
tamoar,  the  following  points  remain  for  determination : 

la  it  intra-abdominal  or  extra-abdominal ;  is  it  freely  movable,  and 
does  it  move  with  respiration ;  what  is  its  size,  shape,  consistence, 
the  nature  of  its  surface ;  does  it  fluctuate ;  in  what  region  of  the 
abdomen  does  it  lie ;  and  from  what  organ,  If  any,  does  it  spring  ? 

(1)  If  situated  in  the  abdominal  wall,  it  is  usually  possible  to 
gather  up,  either  in  ono  hand  or  between  both,  that  portion  of  the 
abdominal  wall  overlying  the  tumour,  when  the  latter  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  to  lie  in  the  grasp  of  the  hand.  An  intra-abdominal 
growth,  on  the  contrary, 

can  not  thus  be  elevated 
and  seized,  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  slipping  easily 
over  it  unless  it  has  con- 
tracted firm  parietal  ad- 
hesions. 

(2)  The  mobility  of 
the  tumour  should  be 
tested  by  moving  it  in 
various  directions,  observ- 
ing the  extent  of  move- 
ment and  the  line  in 
which  it  is  most  readily 
pushed  —  e.  g.,  floating 
kidney,  which  is  most 
easily  carried  upward  and 
backward. 

If,  when  the  hand  is 
laid  upon  the  tumour, 
the  latter  is  found  to 
move  up  and  down  with 
each  respiration,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  springs 

from  organs  in  close  rela-       ''"'<'■  13T .-Showing  tl.c  dinicnl  an-iu.  of  tliu  ul-ii,i.,i;n 
.■  -Zi.    .1.       3-    „v  with  reference  W  till!  diaKDOftio  vulu«  ol  tlic  illa- 

tion with   the    diaphragm  „ion  of  circumscribed  B««lling«  or  tmn<.ur»;  al*. 

— i.  e.,  liver,  spleen,  and,  k-*u>i.H  witimui  .icfinite  location, 

to  a  less  extent,  the  kid- 
ney. This  is  a  sign  which  possesses  considerable  diagnostic  value, 
hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tumour  may  have  contracted  ad- 
hesions in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  same  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  tumours  which  would  ordinarily  move  with  respiration 
may  be  hindered  from  so  doing  by  interference  with  the  contraction 
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PALPATION  OP  THE  ABDOMEN  44I 

of  the  diaphragm  consequent  upon  pleurisy,  emphysema,  or  a  greatly 
enhirged  liver  or  spleen. 

The  tnmours  which  are  readily  movable  by  palpation,  and  which 
descend  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  position,  are  floating  liver, 
spleen  and  kidney ;  tumour  of  the  stomach  (especially  pyloric)  or 
intestine;  feecal  masses  or  concretions,  and  gallstones.  Slightly 
movable  are  tumoars  of  the  gall  bladder  and  omentum  above ;  uterus 
and  ovaries  below.  Immovable  are  tumours  of  the  pancreas,  aneurism 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  abscess  or  inflammation  due  to  disease  of  the 
appendix,  tumour  of  bone  or  abscess  resulting  from  caries,  and  en- 


SPLENIC  AREA 


Fio.  139. — Showing  possible  fliiditi)i;B  in  the  upliuiu  unul  tiiK>noi<l  areas. 

larged  retroperitoneal  glands  or  abscess.     Tumours  of  the  stomach 
or  intestine  may  change  position  with  the  peristaltic  movements. 

(3)  Sote  also  its  size,  approximately  or  by  measurement;  its 
shape — round,  ovoid,  or  irregular ;  its  surface,  whether  smooth  or 
nodular;  and  its  consistence — soft,  doughy,  and  indentabJe  (fascal 
mass),  moderately  hard  or  stony.  Can  fluctuation  be  obtained— i.  e,, 
is  it  of  a  cystic  nature,  with  fluid  or  semifluid  contents  {hydrone- 
phrosis or  pyonephrosis,  ovarian  cystoma,  distended  bladder,  hydatid 
cyst,  pregnant  uterus,  ectopic  gestation,  or  encysted  abscess)?    If 
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fluctuation  ia  present,  test  for  the  "  hydatid  thrill,"  by  placing  three 
fingers  over  the  fluctuating  mass  and  percussing  strongly  upon  the 
middle  one  of  the  three,  letting  the  plessor  or  striking  finger  rest  at 


the  end  of  each  stroke,  when,  if  the  thrill  is  elicited,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  two  lateral  fingers. 

(4)  Observe  carefully  in  what  part  or  region  of  the  abdomen  the 
swelling  or  tumour  lies. 

(5)  Determine  as  accurately  as  possible  whether  it  is  entirely  of 
abdominal  origin,  or  whether  it  springs  from  the  pelvis.  Careful 
deep  palpation,  just  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  together  with  a 
rectal  or  vaginal  examination,  will  usually  determine  this  point,  hut 
cases  occur  in  which  errors  are  quite  possible — e.  g.,  an  abscess  of  the 
ovary  rising  out  of  the  pelvis  sufficiently  high  to  be  diagnosed  as  an 
appendical  abscess. 

A  decision  as  to  the  particular  organ  or  structure  from  which  a 
tumour  springs,  or  a  diagnosis  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease 
causing  local  swelling  or  bulging  in  various  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
depends  not  only  upon  the  location  and  characters  of  the  tumour  or 
swelling,  but  also,  and  often  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  history  of 
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the  case  and  the  results  of  chemical  and  microBCopical  esaminationB 
of  the  sputum,  gastric  contents,  hlood,  urine,  or  fteces. 

(c)  Indications  Derived  from  the  Situation  of  Abiloniinal  Swell- 
ings or  TumowTs. — For  the  sake  of  clinical  convenience  in  descrihing 
the  significance  of  swellings  or  tumours  according  to  the  part  of 
the  abdomen  in  which  they  are  found,  one  may  recognise  7  areas  or 
regions,  each  named,  with  2  exceptions  (pelvic  and  umbilical),  after 
the  most  important  organ  or  part  underlying  it.  These  areas  (Fig. 
137),  the  boundaries  of  which  necessarily  overlap  to  some  extent,  are 
in  the  median  line  gastric,  umbilical,  and  pelvic ;  to  the  right,  the 
hepatic  and  appendical ;  to  the  left,  the  splenic  and  sigmoid.  Fur- 
thermore, as  certain  bulgings  or  tumours  may  occupy  almost  any 
point  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  is  practicable  to  form,  according 
to  their  distribution  but  with  some  necessary  repetition,  8  groups  of 
palpable  abdominal  lesions.  It  is  helpful  from  a  diagnostic  view- 
point to  have  in  mind  the  possible  findings  when  palpating  and  per- 
cussing special  regions  or  areas  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  tumour  or  an  enlarged  organ  in  one  of  these  areas  may 
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grow  to  such  dimensions  that  it  underlies  several  of  these  areas,  or 
indeed  may  occupy  nearly  the  entire  abdominal  cavity — e,  g.,  liver, 
spleen,  ovarian  tumour— but  careful  palpation,  aided  perhaps  by  the 
hifitory,  enables  it  to  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  a  particular  region. 
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Figs.  137  to  141,  inclusive,  show  sufficiently  these  areas  and  pos- 
sible findings. 

Auscultation  of  the  Abdomen.— Auscultation  is  only  occa- 
sionally useful  in  the  examination  of  the  abdomen. 

Over  the  stomach  one  may  hear  the  sounds  of  swallowed  fluid 
entering  the  riscus,  and  splashing  or  bubbling  sounds  with  move- 
ment of  the  body  (succussion),  which  are  of  little  or  no  diagnostic 
value  ;  or  an  unusual  intensity  or  quality  of  heart  soondB,  the  hollow 
air-containing  oi^n  acting  as  a  resonator  to  re-enforce  or  alter  their 
normal  characters. 

Over  healthy  intestine  one  can  always,  at  least  with  patient  vsit- 
ing,  hear  bubbling,  gui^ling,  ringing,  sonorous,  or  cooing  sounds, 
due  to  peristaltic  contraction  forcing  gae  through  fluid  or  through 
coiled  or  knuckled  intestine.  If  a  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  between 
mechanical  obstruction  and  intestinal  paresis  (sepsis,  defective  inner- 
vation, etc.),  both  having  tympanites  and  obstinate  constipation  as 
symptoms  in  common,  the  entire  absence  of  sound  during  prolonged 
auscultation  is  significant  of  paresis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mechani- 
cal obstruction  the  sounds  are  usually  increased  in  intensity  and 
number  by  the  greater  vigour  of  the  peristaltic  movementa  in  en- 
deavouring to  overcome  the  stenosis. 

Soft  rubbing  or  crepitating  friction  sounds  are  sometimes  heard 
in  peritonitis,  especially  over  the  right  hypochondrium  (perihepatitis) 
or  an  enlarged  spleen  (perisplenitis)  or  a  systolic  bruit  over  the  lat- 
ter. One  may  hear  at  times  a  venous  hum,  or  the  bruit  of  aneu- 
rism (or  pressure)  affecting  the  abdominal  aorta ;  and  if  pregnancy 
exists,  the  ftetal  heart  sounds  (funic  souffle,  uterine  souffle,  choc 
fetal).  Auscultatory  percu»iiion  is  dealt  with  in  the  examination  of 
special  organs. 


SECTION    XXXIV 
EXAMINATION   OF  THE  DIGESTIVE   SYSTEM 

The  digestive  system  comprises  the  mouth,  salivary  glands, 
pharynx,  tonsils,  esophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  pancreas,  and, 
for  convenience,  the  peritoneum. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  disease  of  these  organs  are  siim- 
marized  elsewhere  (Synopsis  of  Examinations,  g.  v.),  with  page  refer- 
ences to  their  detailed  consideration.  The  objective  examination  of 
some  portions  {q.  v.)  of  the  digestive  apparatus  has  already  been  de- 
scribed— viz..  Mouth,  Salivary  Glands,  Pharynx,  and  Tonsils. 
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I.    THE    ESOPHAGUS 


Anatomy  of  the  Esophag^ns. — The  esophagus  is  a  mnEcular  tube 
varying  from  J  of  an  inch  to  a  scant  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  about 
10  inches  (25.5  centimetres)  long,  beginning  at  the  upper  border  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  opposite  the  disk  between  the  5th  and  6th  cer- 
vical vertebrse,  and,  after  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  ends  at 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  opposite  the  10th  dorsal  vertebra. 

Of  its  relations  the  following  are  of  special  clinical  importance  : 
In  the  neck,  in  front  and  at  the  sides  with  the  thyroid  gland ;  at  the 
Bides  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  In  the  thorax,  in  front 
with  the  aorta,  the  left  bronchus  (between  4th  and  6th  dorsal  verte- 
brte),  and  the  pericardium ;  laterally,  the  pleura  and,  except  at  its 
lower  portion,  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 

ESxamination  of  the  Esopbagiia. — The  cardinal  symptom  of 
esophageal  disease  is  dysphagia,  with  or  without  regurgitation. 
The  object  of  physical  examination  is  mainly  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stricture  or  diverticulum. 

(1)  Palpation  of  the  esophagus  is  possible  only  in  the  neck,  usually 
on  the  left  side,  behind  the  trachea.  A  distinct  tumour  found  here 
may  be  a  diverticulum  distended  with  food  or  fluid.  A  brawny 
swelling,  perhaps  with  subcutaneous  emphysema,  is  indicative  of 
rapture  or  perforation  of  the  esophagus  with  resulting  inflammation 
of  the  periesophageal  tissues  which  may  proceed  to  suppuration. 
An  abscess  in  this  locality  may  be  due  to  caries  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebne. 

(2)  Auscultation  of  the  esophagus  is  occasionally  of  some  diagnos- 
tic valae.  The  stethoscope  should  be  placed  posteriorly  just  to  the 
left  of  the  spine  about  the  level  of  the  6th  dorsal  vertebra  while  the 
patient,  at  signal,  swallows  a  mouthful  of  water.  At  the  instant  of 
swallowing  a  sound  (deglutitory)  is  heard,  followed  in  6  or  7  seconds 
by  the  esophageal  bruit,  a  sound  like  that  heard  in  one's  own  ears 
when  swallowing  saliva.  Three  to  5  seconds  later  ensues  a  second- 
ary sound  caused  either  by  the  fluid  entering  the  stomach  or  by 
regurgitation  of  air  bubbles.  If  the  primary  esophageal  hruit  is 
weak,  or  delayed  longer  than  7  seconds,  or  replaced  by  a  loud  splash- 
ing or  gurgling  noise ;  or  if  the  secondary  sound  is  delayed  longer 
than  from  5  to  12  seconds,  partial  stenosis  may  be  suspected.  If  the 
1st  or  2d  sound  is  absent  complete  stenosis  may  be  suspected.  If 
loud  gurgling  or  bubbling  Bounds  lasting  for  some  minutes  are  heard 
at  any  point  along  the  left  side  of  the  spine  they  may  be  a  result  of 
contractions  of  the  esophagus  upon  fluid  contained  in  a  diverticulum 
or  in  the  dilated  portion  of  the  canal  immediately  above  a  stricture. 
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(-3)  Instrumental  examination  of  the  esophagus  is  made  either  by 
the  possnge  of  the  somewhat  flexible  but  solid  boagie  or  sound,  or 
by  the  perfectly  flexible  stomach  tube.  The  techoic  of  iutroductioa 
will  be  more  coiiTeuiently  described  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  stomach  (page  453).  Inspection  of  the  interior  of  the 
esophagus  has  been  practised,  but  at  present  this  method  is  mainly 
of  academic  interest. 

The  following  average  measurements  are  to  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  sound :  From  the  incisor  teeth  it  is 
6  inches  to  the  beginning  of  the  esophagus  (at  the  cricoid  cartilage); 
i)  inches  to  the  crossing  of  the  left  bronchus ;  and  IG  inches  to  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The  esophagus  is  normally  somevhat 
constricted  at  its  beginning,  at  the  crossing  of  the  bronchus,  and  at 
its  cardiac  end. 

Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  tube  may  be  due,  especially  in 
a  nervous  patient,  to  spasm  of  the  esophagns,  hut  by  waiting  a 
moment  the  spasm  will  subside.  If  the  tube  passes  readily  at  one 
sitting  and  refuses  to  pass  at  another  it  is  significant  of  a  divertic- 
nlum,  which  in  the  first  case  was  empty  and  allowed  the  tube  to 
slip  by  it,  and  in  the  second  sufficiently  distended  with  food  or  flnid 
to  engage  the  end  of  the  instrument  and  prevent  its  passage.  If  the 
obstruction  is  found  to  he  permanent,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  whether 
it  is  due  to  the  most  common  cause,  narrowing  (stricture)  of  the  tube, 
or  to  pressure  upon  it  from  the  outside  (aneurism,  mediastinal  tu- 
mour, enlarged  bronchial  glands). 

If  the  presence  of  a  stricture  has  been  ascertained,  one  must  de- 
termine its  locality,  calibre,  and  permeability.  The  locality  is  found 
by  passing  the  tube  to  the  strictured  point,  nipping  it  between  the 
fingers  close  to  the  incisor  teeth  and  measuring  the  distance  from 
the  fingers  to  the  end  after  withdrawal.  It  is  thus  possible  to  decide 
the  practicability  of  surgical  relief.  The  calibre  is  discovered  by 
using  sounds  or  tubes  of  varying  diameters,  finding  one  which  will 
pass  witl)  moderate  resistance.  Its  permeability  is  evidenced  by  hear- 
ing the  esophageal  bruit  as  previously  described,  and  by  the  passage 
of  a  somewhat  rigid  sound,  as  a  very  flexible  instrument  may  curve 
upon  itself  in  the  upper  dilated  portion  of  the  canal.  If  the  stric- 
ture is  cancerous,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  elderly  patients,  and 
the  tube  is  fenestrated,  small  particles  of  the  new  growth  may  he 
found  in  the  openings.  If  the  tube  is  bloody,  ulceration  or  erosion 
is  present. 

The  presence  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  an  absolute  bar 
to  the  nse  of  the  sound  or  tube,  and  it  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  em- 
ployed if  there  lias  been  recent  vomiting  of  blood. 
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n.    STOMACH 

Anatomy  and  Snrfiioe  Belations  of  the  Stomach.— The 
stomach  lies  in  the  epigastric  and  left  hypoelioiidriac  regions.     Five 
sixtfae  of  its  bulk  is  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  one  sixth  to 
the  right.     The  larger  eud, 
the    fundus,    fits    into    the 
concave    left   vault    of    the 
diaphragm.    The  important 
points  to  be  remembered  are 
as  follows  (Plate  I  and  Fig. 
142): 

The  cardiac  orifice  {or 
cardia)  is  situated  directly 
behind  or  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  sternal  junction  of 
the  left  7th  cartilage,  on  a 
level  with  the  body  of  the 
11th  dorsal  vertebra.  It  lies 
4^-  inches  distant  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  cardia  occupies  a 
relatively  fixed  position  be-  tc 
canse  of  its  attachment  to  '-''' 
the  esophagus. 

The  pylorus  lies  between 
the   right  sternal  and  para- 
sternal  lines   on  a  level  with        tiu-  us.— ShowioB  thr  ihnya  ■nd  wpuifraiihical 
or    slightly   below  the   tip  of  «Utio„«  of  »  normal  «lon».eh^   No.e  ponio™ 

o        J  _      r  of  gidingi-h  coverall  by  lung,  by  liver,  and  by 

the   ensiform   appendix,  and  nba  alone  (TrBube'Bsrea). 

corresponds  to  the  body  of 

the  1st  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  quite  freely  movable,  passing  down- 
ward and  somewhat  to  the  right,  as  the  stomach  becomes  distended 
by  air  or  food. 

The  lesser  curvature  descends  from  the  cardia,  pii.=ses  transversely 
to  the  right  and  then  ascends  to  the  pylorus.  The  two  orifices  lie 
closer  together,  and  the  lesser  curvature  is  shorter  and  sharper  than 
is  sometimes  realized. 

The  greater  curvature,  when  the  stomach  is  moderately  distended, 
lies  2  to  3  fingerbreadtha  (li  to  2i  inches)  above  the  umbilicus,  on 
a  level  with  the  infracostal  line  connecting  the  lowest  points  of  the 
■costal  margins.     The  lower  border  of  a  norma!  but  much- distended 
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stomach  may  be  lound  at  the  level  of  the  navel.  If  below  the  um- 
bilicus, the  coDdition  is  pathological. 

The  fundus  rises  as  high  as  the  lower  border  of  the  left  5th  rib  in 
the  mammillary  line — from  1  to  2  inches  higher  than  the  cardia— 
above  and  behind  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  anterior  surface  is  for  the  most  part  overlapped  by  the  liver, 
left  lung,  and  certain  of  the  left  ribs,  leaving  a  comparatively  small 
extent  of  its  surface  in  direct  contact  with  the  anterior  muscular 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  pyloric  end,  the  lesser  curvature,  and  the 
cardia  lie  behind  and  beneath  the  quadrate  and  left  lobes  of  the 
liver ;  the  fundus  and  a  portion  of  the  body  are  overlaid  by  the  lower 
anterior  portion  of  the  left  lung,  and  the  anterior  parts  of  the  7th, 
Sth,  and  9th  left  ribs.  Traube's  space  is  the  area  over  which  the 
stomach  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  ribs  jnst  mentioned,  and  is 
bounde<l  above  by  the  liver  and  lung,  externally  by  the  spleen,  the 
remaining  boundary  being  formed  by  the  left  costal  margin.  Over 
this  space,  as  well  as  the  exposed  area  of  the  stomach  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  pure  gastric  tympany  may  be  elicited. 

The  diameters  of  the  stomach  when  moderately  distended  (S-ippev) 
are,  between  fundus  and  pylorus,  10  to  12  inches;  between  lesaer 
and  greater  curvature,  4  to  5  inches ;  and  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  walls,  3^  inches.  The  distance  between  the  cardia  and 
pylorus  varies  from  3  to  6  inches.  The  long  diameter  lies  in  general 
transversely,  but  with  a  downward  inclination  from  left  to  right.  As 
the  stomach  distends  (food,  fluid,  gas)  it  rotates  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lesser  curvature  is  directed  toward  the  spine,  the  greater 
curvature  moves  forward,  the  anterior  surface  looks  upward  and  for^ 
ward,  and  the  pylorus  moves  to  the  right. 

Physical  Examination  of  the  Stomach.— The  stomach 
and  its  diseases  (omitting  the  anamnesis)  are  investigated  by  direct 
physical  examination,  and  by  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis  of 
the  stomach  contents  (Index — Stomach,  Examination  of  contents  of). 

The  principal  object  of  physical  examination  of  the  stomach  is  to 
determine  its  size  and  position,  although  there  are  certain  other 
physical  signs  to  be  observed  which  do  not  bear  directly  upon  the 
dimensions  and  location  of  the  organ.     The  methods  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Inspection.— A  distinct  bulging  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen  ex- 
cept the  epigastric  region  may  be  due  to  a  dilated  stomach.  A  swell- 
ing due  to  this  cause  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  hypogastric  or 
the  umbilical  region,  while  the  epigastrium  is  notably  hollow  and 
transversely  depressed.  As  the  cardia  is  the  comparatively  immobile 
point  of  attachment  of  tlie  stomach  to  the  diaphragm  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  esophagus,  the  descent  of  the  enlarged  or  prolapsed  organ 
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increases  tovard  the  pylorus.  With  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, a  marked  concavity  between  the  costal  arches,  extending  from  the 
ensiform  appendix  to  or  below  the  umbilicus,  with  perhaps  a  vertical 
median  sulcns  wider  above  than  below,  the  abdomen  being  as  a  whole 
flattened  in  the  central  portions  and  bulging  in  the  lateral  regions, 
is  eigniflcant  of  prolapse  of  the  stomach  (gsstroptoais).  In  the  erect 
position  the  epigastric  region  becomes  still  more  depressed,  while  the 
nrnbilical  and  in  particular  the  pubic  regions  bulge  outward.  In- 
spection may  also  show  peristaltic  waves  passing  from  left  to  right 
(rarely  reversed)  along  the  dilated  viscus. 

(6)  Palpation. — This  determines  the  existence  of  tenderness, 
swelling  or  tumour,  and  succnssion  or  splashing. 

TeDdemesB  (g.  v.),  more  or  less  general,  is  common  in  acute  and 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  sign  of  gastric  ulcer 
only  when  permanently  and  very  strictly  localized. 

Tumour  of  the  stomach,  if  found  in  an  elderly  person,  is  usually 
cancerous,  most  commonly  affecting  the  pyloric  extremity  and  gener- 
ally situated  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  between  the 
ensiform  appendix  and  the  umbilicus.  It  may  be  extremely  mobile 
and  capable  of  displacement  into  almost  any  one  of  the  abdominal 
regions.  But  if  it  has  contracted  adhesions  to  flxed  organs  or  tissues 
it  may  be  quite  firmly  moored ;  or,  if  adherent  to  the  liver  or  dia- 
phragm, may  move  with  respiration.  In  younger  persons  a  tumour 
here  may  be  the  result  of  hypertrophy  of  the  pylorus.  A  palpable 
diffuse  thickening  (perigastritis)  of  a  portion  of  the  stomach  wall 
may  be  found  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  gastric  ulcer.  If  the 
abdominal  walls  are  thin  and  relaxed  and  the  stomach  prolapsed,  it 
may  be  possible  but  not  likely  for  the  pancreas  to  be  felt  and  mis- 
taken for  a  tumour  of  the  stomach  (Ewald),  and  a  similar  mistake 
may  arise  from  the  finding  of  a  small  lymphatic  gland  in  the  gastro- 
colic ligament,  at  the  middle  of  the  greater  curvatnre.  If  the  stom- 
ach is  dilated  and  the  abdominal  walls  are  thin  and  relaxed,  it  may 
be  practicable  to  feel  the  lower  border  of  the  enlarged  viscus. 

If  fluid  and  air  are  present  in  the  stomach,  splashing  or  succus- 
sion  sounds  or  sensations  may  be  elicited  by  placing  one  hand  over 
the  lower  ribs  posteriorly,  while  with  the  other  hand  a  series  of  sud- 
den, quick  pressures  are  made  over  various  points  of  the  abdomen. 
If  splashing  is  found  as  long  as  3  hours  after  a  meal,  particularly  if 
it  exists  below  the  umbilicus,  one  may  suspect  the  presence  of  a 
dilated  or  prolapsed  stomach.  There  is,  however,  one  source  of  error 
in  that  similar  sounds  may  be  elicited  from  the  transverse  colon  or 
other  portion  of  the  intestine.  If  this  question  arises  the  colon 
should  be  emptied  by  a  high  enema  or  a  laxative. 
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(r)  PerODSBion. — In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  stomach  by  percussion  two  methods  may  be  employed, 
ordinary  and  auscullatunj. 

(1)  Ordinary  I'ercuxsion. — As  a  rule,  this  is  not  trustworthy, 
mainly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  percussion  note  of  the  Burround- 
ing  intestines,  in  particular  the  colon,  so  closely  resembles  gastric 
tympany  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  it.  Moreover,  the  colon,  it 
distended,  may  overlie  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  stomach  and  thus 
render  it  impracticable  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  position 
of  the  lower  border.  The  degree  of  distention  of  the  stomach,  whether 
the  distention  is  due  to  fluid  or  solid  material  (dnlness)  or  gas  (tym- 
pany), and  the  fact  that  the  stomach  is  overlapped  by  the  liver 
(which  may  be  enlarged)  and  left  lung  are  additional  soarces  of 
uncertainty.  If  the  stomach  is  considerably  distended  by  gas,  ordi- 
nary percussion  may  be  of  some  service. 

The  position  of  the  lower  border  of  the  organ  may  be  determined, 
using  simple  percussion,  by  causing  the  patient  to  drink  measured 
quantities  of  water  (Dskio),  7  or  8  ounces  at  a  time,  while  in  the  erect 
position,  and  then  percussing.  The  fluid  in  the  stomach  causes  a 
line  of  dulness.  indicating  the  position  of  the  lower  border,  and  each 
additional  quantity  of  water  ingested  broadens  the  line  of  dulness 
and  lowers  the  border  J  to  li  inch.  Normally  the  lower  border  is 
never  found  below  the  umbilicus.  If  it  is  discovered  below  the  navel, 
either  dilatation  or  prolapse,  or  both,  exist.  The  distinction  must 
be  made  by  ascertaining,  through  auscultatory  percussion  or  infla- 
tion, whether  the  pylorus  and  lesser  curvature  have  or  have  not 
shared  in  the  descent. 

Ordinary  percussion  enables  one  to  determine  the  upper  and  left 
borders  of  the  exposed  gastric  tympany,  less  perfectly  the  outline  of 
the  fundus  and  lesser  curvature,  which  are  overlapped  by  the  liver 
and  lung.  Practically  this  is  accomplished  by  the  delimitation  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  left  lung  {q.  v.),  the  lower  border  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  spleen  (q.  v). 

The  average  normal  area  of  gastric  tympany  is  shown  in  Fig. 
14a.  An  increase  in  its  extent,  mainly  in  a  vertical  direction,  will 
be  found  if  the  stomach  is  distended  by  gas  (common  in  general 
metoorism),  and  if  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  shrunkoD  or  tlie 
left  lung  retracted  by  pleurisy  or  fibroid  changes,  thus  allowing  the 
stomach  to  lie  in  contact  with  a  larger  surface  of  the  abdominal  or 
lower  left  thoracic  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  this  area  is  made 
smaller  by  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  or  of  the 
spleen,  and  the  tympanicity  of  Traube's  space  is  abolished  by  a  left 
pleural  effusion. 
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(3)  Auscultatory  Percussion. — For  determining  the  outline  and 
position  of  the  stomach  this  method  (?.  v.)  is  by  far  better  than 
simple  percuasion.  The  liver  and  lung  do  not  interfere  with  its  ac- 
enracy,  as  the  tympanitic  sound  of  the  underlying  stomach  is  clearly 
traasmissible  through  these  viscera.  Like  simple  percussion,  it  is 
perhaps  not  reliable  in  ascertaining  the  actual  size  of  the  organ,  be- 
cause of  the  varying  degree  of  distention  at  different  times  and  the 
possibility  that  an  inflated  colon  has  intruded  over  the  lower  border 
of  the  stomach.     The  technic  is  as  follows : 

Place  the  chest  piece  of  the  stethoscope  at  the  usual  position  of 
the  fundus,  over  the  6th  or  7th  rib  in  the  left  mammillary  line,  or  in 
the  angle  between  the  ensiform  appendls  and  the  left  costal  mar- 
gin, and  percuss  near  the 
stethoscope  ia  order  to 
lix  in  the  mind  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  sound 
(Fig.  143),   Then  percuss 
from    above    and    from 
each    side    toward    the 
stethoscope,  as  well    as 
from  below  upward,   in 
various  lines,  beginning 
in  each  instance  well  out- 
side of  the  usual  normal 
limits.      When   percnss- 
iug    from    below,    com- 
mence at   a    point    not 
much  above  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  as  the  greater 
curvature    may    be    far 
down,     A  characteristic  sound  of  greater  intensity  and  clearness  and 
of  higher  pitch  denotes  that  the  border  of  the  stomach  has  been 
reached,  and  at  each  point  a  mark  should  be  made.     The  strokes 
should  be  of  only  moderate  strength.     In  order  to  check  the  result 
percussion  should  be  repeated,  this  time  from  the  stethoscope  out- 
ward, or  the  instrument  may  be  placed  over  another  part  of  the 
stomach  during  the  repercussion.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
bulk  of  the  stomach  lies  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  even  when 
diliited  or  prolapsed.     By  this  method  the  position  of  the  lesser  and 
greater  curvatures,  the  fundus,  and  the  pylorus  can  be  quite  reliably 
determined. 

It  is  generally  possible  (STENnKL),  in  the  case  of  a  tumour  in  the 
pjloric  region,  to  determine. by  auscultatory  percussion  whether  or 


Fi( 

(.  143.— To  determine  thi^  outline  of  Die  etonmeh  by 

aufloiillatory  percussion.     Tho  stelhuBoope  niaj  bo 

placed  at  either  of  the  pointu  intlicsted  by  the  cir- 

elea  during  the  first  perouaaion.    During  the  reper- 

cussion   it  should    be   shifted    to  the  other  point_ 

conducted. 
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not  it  belongs  to  the  stomach.     Place  the  stethoscope  oyer  the  body 
of  the  stomach  and  percuss  toward  the  tumour  from  all  directions. 
The  sound  heard  over  the  tumour  (Fig.  144,  C)  differs  in  character 
from  that  obtained  over  the  stomach,  D,  but  if  the  new  growth  in- 
volves the  stomach  wall,  C  resembles  D  much  more  nearly  than  A 
(liver)   and  B  (intestine)   re- 
semble i>.     This  method  is  es- 
pecially useful  in  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  between  tumours 
of  the  stomach  and  tumours  of 
the  gall  bladder. 

{d)  AoBCultation  of  the 
Stomach. — There  is  little  of 
definite  diagnostic  value  to  be 
obtained  from  auscultation  of 
the  stomach.  The  sounds 
which  may  be  heard  and  the 

significance  which   they  may 

Fio,  1*4, — Showing  too  method  of  detannining,  .  ,, 

by  auBoultaWry  percussion,  th.t  a  tumoar    POSSHas  are  as  foUoWS : 
belougs  1o  the  Etomach   rather  than  lo  tha  (1)    The    SOUndS  caUSed   by 

Ureroriotcstine.    If  ihotumour  involves Ibo     ^^e    Swallowing   of  fluid    haVC 
wall  of  the  Btotuach  tlie  percujiaioniiotca  over    ,  ■       i       si'        -j.    3 

poinM^,s,£'Bndi)diff«r,bntc™embio8  ^«°  previously  described  as 
/)  much  morn  nearly  than  ^  or  £  reBetuble />-  heard  upon  aUBCultation  of  the 
esophagus  (y.v.).  Upon  listen- 
ing over  the  notch  between  the  ensiform  appendix  and  the  left  costal 
margin  the  same  sounds  may  be  beard — viz.,  at  the  instant  of  swal- 
lowing, the  deglutitory  sound  (which  is  not  often  heard  over  the 
stomach) ;  the  esophageal  bruit,  6  or  ?  seconds  after  the  act  of  deglu* 
tition ;  and  the  secondary  murmur,  3  to  5  seconds  later.  The  absence 
of  the  latter  two  sounds,  if  demonstrated,  may  bo  of  some  signifi- 
cauce  as  indicating  esophageal  steoosis,  or  possibly  also  a  lack  of 
motor  power  in  the  deglutitory  muscles. 

(2)  Crackling  or  fizzing  sounds  may  be  heard  over  the  stomach,  and 
when  detected  constitute  positive  proof  of  active  fermentation  and 
stasis  of  food.     The  sounds  arise  from  the  bursting  of  bubbles  of  gas, 

(3)  Succussion  sounds  {g.  v.)  have  been  described  as  audible  at  a 
distance  from  the  patient.  The  same  variety  of  sounds  of  less  in- 
tensity may  be  heard  by  direct  auscultation  upon  shating  the  trunk 
from  side  to  side,  or  upon  voluntary  change  of  position  of  the  pa- 
tient. While  these  are  often  audible  in  the  normal  stomach,  if  they 
are  present  at  times  when  the  organ  should  be  empty  it  is  presump- 
tive evidence  of  loss  of  motor  power  (atony)  or  dilatation  with  re- 
tention. 
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(4)  Load  rumbling  or  gurgling  sonnds  or  rasping  vibrations, 
-which  are  often  synchronous  with  respiration,  are  not  infrequently 
heard,  even  at  some  distance  away.  They  are  caused  by  the  respira- 
tory rise  and  fall  of  fluid.  Such  sounds  are  especially  liable  to  occur 
in  gastric  dilatation  or  prolapse,  or  in  the  wearers  of  tight  corsets. 

(5)  The  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  heard  over  a  gas-distended 
stomach  (acting  as  a  resonating  chamber),  and  are  encountered  par- 
ticularly in  gastric  dilatation.  In  such  cases  the  sonnds  possess  a 
risgiog,  reverberating  quality  quite  foreign  to  their  usual  character. 

(«)  Inflation  or  Ballooning  of  the  Stomaeb.— Probably  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  stomach, 
including  an  accurate  outline  of  the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures 
«nd  pyloric  extremity,  is  that  of  inflation.  There  are  two  ways  of 
inflating  the  stomach,  of  which  the  second  is  by  far  the  better. 

(1)  'Hhii  first  is  to  administer  in  solution  1  drachm  of  sodinm  bicar- 
bonate, followed  immediately  by  the  same  amount  of  tartaric  acid, 
also  in  solution.  The  carbon  dioxide  evolved  promptly  distends  the 
etomach.  This  procedure  is  open  to  the  very  serious  objection  that 
the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  not  under  control.  Thns  the  stomach 
may  be  dangerously  overdistended,  causing  hemorrhage  or  cardiac 
«mbarrassment,  or  there  may  not  be  sufficient  gas  to  fully  balloon 
the  organ,  and  its  full  size  and  shape  fail  to  be  shown. 

(2)  The  second  manner  of  inflation  is  to  introduce  the  stomach 
tube,  and  attach  to  its  external  end  by  a  bit  of  glass  tubing  the  bulb 
of  a  Davidson  syringe.  Air  should  then  be  pumped  into  the  stom- 
ach, at  first  vigorously,  in  order  by  somewhat  sudden  distention  to 
cause  the  pyloms  to  contract  and  thereby  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
air  into  the  intestines  (Pepper,  Stengel),  The  amount  of  air  injected 
is  under  control,  and  it  may  be  allowed  to  escape  immediately  if  un- 
pleasant symptoms  should  appear. 

As  the  stomach  is  distended  its  outlines  become  apparent  through 
the  abdominal  walls  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  its 
general  size,  shape,  and  position,  as  well  as  the  more  important  de- 
tails relating  to  the  position  of  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and  the 
pylorus.  If,  because  of  great  thickness  of  the  abdominal  walls,  the 
stomach  does  not  become  manifest  to  inspection  (a  rare  occurrence 
in  cases  requiring  this  method  of  examination),  inflation  greatly  facil- 
itates either  ordinary  or  auscultatory  percuaaion. 

Inflation  should  not  be  employed  in  very  feeble  patients,  or  after 
recent  hsematemesis,  or  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  gastric  ulcer,  or 
in  cases  of  organic  cardiac  disease. 

(/)  Obtaining  the  Stomach  Contents. — (l)  Technic. — The  method 
is  as  follows :  Provide  a  soft-rubber  stomach  tube  having  two  or  more 
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openings  in  its  lower  end.  Into  the  upper  end  a  piece  of  glass  tubing, 
3  or  4  inches  long,  is  inserted.  Have  also  a  pitcher  or  basin  of  hot 
water,  a  wldG-mouthed  6  or  8  ounce  glass  bottle,  a  large  towel  or 
sheet,  and  a  Folitzer  bag  or  aspirating  bottle  (seldom  required). 
Place  the  tube  in  the  warm  water,  let  the  patient  sit  In  a  chair  or 
nearly  upright  in  bed,  pin  the  towel  or  sheet  around  the  neck  so  that 
it  covers  the  front  of  the  body,  and  let  him  hold  the  bottle  in  his 
left  hand.  Take  the  tube  from  the  water,  using  no  other  lubricaot, 
as  the  mucus  in  the  pharynx  and  esophagus  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
friction  of  the  moistened  tube.  Bequest  the  patient  to  bend  Uie 
head  slightly  forward  and  open  the  month,  but  not  to  protrude  the 
tongue.  He  should  be  asked,  and  admonished  at  intervals,  to  breathe 
steadily  and  deeply.  Then,  without  at  any  time  putting  a  fingtr  in 
the  mouth,  pass  the  tube  back  to  the  pharynx,  and  when  its  further 
progress  is  arrested,  ask  the  patient  to  swallow,  at  the  same  time 
pushing  the  tube  farther  in,  when  it  will  enter  the  esophagus.  It 
should  now  be  rapidly  fed  into  the  mouth.  Practically  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  entering  the  larynx.  If  the  progress  of  the  tube  is 
arrested,  it  is  probably  due  to  muscular  spasm  of  the  esophagus, 
which  will  relax  after  a  moment  of  waiting ;  or,  rarely,  to  a  diverticu- 
lum or  stenosis  of  the  esophagus.  The  passage  of  the  tube  should 
be  continued  until  at  least  17  or  18  inches  of  its  length,  measured 
from  the  incisor  teeth,  and  indicated  by  a  ring  imprinted  upon  the 
tube,  or  a  thread  tied  around  it,  has  been  introduced.  The  gUss 
tube  should  then  be  placed  in  the  bottle  and  the  patient  asked  to 
bold  bis  breath  and  strain  as  in  defecation,  or  make  an  attempt  to 
vomit.  Either  of  these  efforts  will,  as  a  rule,  result  in  successive  ex- 
pulsions of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  bottle.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  push  the  tube  farther  in  or  to  withdraw  it  somewhat, 
the  end  of  the  tube  either  not  reaching  to  the  fluid  in  the  stomach, 
or,  by  reason  of  too  great  a  length  having  been  introduced,  is  coiled 
upon  itself  above  the  level  of  the  fluid.  If,  as  seldom  happens,  these 
efforts  are  unsuccessful,  the  tube  of  the  Politzer  bag  may  be  slipped 
over  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  and  suction  exercised.  If  mucus  or 
saliva  collects  in  the  mouth  or  throat,  incline  the  head  forward  and 
let  it  trickle  out.  After  having  obtained  all  that  is  possible  of  the 
gastric  contents,  the  flnger  should  be  placed  firmly  upon  the  end  of 
the  glass  tube  (as  in  using  a  catheter),  the  rubber  tube  withdrawn 
and  its  contained  fluid  allowed  to  run  into  the  bottle. 

Until  tolerance  haa  been  established,  the  earlier  introdnctions  of 
the  tube  usually  cause  more  or  less  violent  efforts  to  vomit.  Ste-sdy, 
regular  deep  breathing  is  most  likely  to  diminish  such  attempts. 
Passing  cyanosis,  due  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  respiration,  is 
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Bometimes  enconatered,  bnt  very  rarely  persiets  suflBciently  to  require 
withdrawal  of  the  tube. 

(2)  ContraimHcations. — Certain  contraindications  to  the  use  of 
the  tabe,  largely  because  of  the  strain  and  effort  of  vomiting,  must 
be  recognised.     The  conditions  to  be  considered  as  an  absolute  bar 
to  its  employment,  subject 
in   part  to  the  exercise  of 
jndgment  and  the  dictates 
of  experience,  are  as  follows : 

Marked  prostration,  con- 
tinued fevers,  or  cachectic 
states;  broken  compensation 
of  heart  lesions,  advanced 
fibrous  or  fatty  degenera- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  angi- 
na pectoris;  thoracic  aneu- 
rism and  advanced  general 
arteriosclerosis;  last  stages 
of  pnlmonary  tuberculosis, 
emphysema,  bronchitis,  and 
recent  heemoptysis;  gastric 
ulcer  with  recent  hiemateme- 
sis  or  tarry  stools;  recent  in- 
tracranial, renal,  vesical,  or 
rectal  hemorrhages ;  and 
pregnancy  and  old  age. 

Intei^pretation  of  the 
Kesults  of  the  Physi- 
cal Examination  of  the 
Stomach. — The  size  and 
position  of  the  stomach  hav- 
ing been  ascertained  and 
marked  npon  the  abdominal 
wall,  it  remains  to  decide 
from  the  findings  whether 
the  stomach  is  normal  in 
size  and  position,  whether  it 
is  nearly  normal  in  size  but 
is  prolapsed  {gaatroptosis)^  or  whether  it  is  dilated  {gaxtrectaaia). 
Some  degree  of  prolapse  usually  accompanies  dilatation. 

(1)  The  Normal  Stomaoh. — The  normal  positions  of  the  lesser  and 
greater  curvatures  and  the  pylorus  have  been  previously  described 
and  are  shown  in  Fig.  113. 


end  at  or  ooar  tlie  nmbilicus  as  cfinipured  to 
ita  norainl  IoobIioq  lindicitctl  b>  tlic  cross). 
Solid  line  xbowti  ililaUtion  of  the  stomach 
(^aiitrect4U'ia).  Note  iJe>(cnt  of  1o»er  border 
to  or  below  the  urnbilious,  while  the  pjlorio 
end  lieH  a  relaCivel)-  short  distance  below  the 
normal  point.  Nolo  hIm  the  much  increased 
distance  between  pylorus  and  the  ino»t  depend- 
ent portion  of  the  lower  border. 
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(3)  QastroptOBis.— If  the  pyloric  end  is  low  down  (Fig.  145),  so 
that  while  the  lower  border  is  below  the  umbilicus  the  lesser  curva- 
ture and  pylorus  are  correspondiiigly  depressed  (to  a  point  near  the 
umbilicus),  the  organ  as  a  whole  taking  a  decidedly  vertical  position, 
prolapse  of  the  stomach  may  be  assumed  to  be  present. 

(3)  Gastrectasia. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pylorus  and  lesser 
curvature  are  found  to  have  descended  only  to  a  relatively  slight 
extent  below  their  normal  position,  while  the  lower  border  lies  below 
the  umbilicus  (Fig.  145),  dilatation  is  present.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  descent  of  the  greater  curvature  affects  mainly  its  pyloric  (and 
most  dependent)  half,  and  that  in  consequence  the  distance  between 
this  part  of  the  lower  border  and  the  pylorus  is  greatly  increased. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  determination  of  the  site  of  the  lower 
border  alone  is  not  sufBcient  to  discriminate  between  prolapse  and  dila- 
tation, but  that  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  pylorus  and  lesser 
curvature'  is  an  absolute  requisite.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  some  individuals  the  stomach  is  normally  much  larger  than 
the  average  {megastria,  megalogastria),  and  a  diagnosis  of  patho- 
logical dilatation  can  not  be  made  unless  there  are  coexisting  evi- 
dences of  motor  weakness  and  stagnation  of  food  (Index — Stomach 
contents,  examination  of). 

III.    INTESTINES   AND    PERITONEUM 

Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  IntestiiieB. — (1)  Staall 
Intestines. — The  jejunum  and  ileum  occupy  in  general  the  central 
portion  of  the  abdomen.  The  coils  of  the  ileum  lie  in  the  left  lum- 
bar, left  iliac,  and  left  half  of  the  umbilical  regions.  The  coils  of 
the  jejunum  are  found  in  the  right  half  of  the  umbilici,  right 
lumbar,  right  iliac,  and  the  pubic  regions.  As  the  coils  are  ex- 
tremely movable  these  boundaries  are  ill-defined  and  of  little  value, 

(3)  Large  Intestine. — The  colon  occupies  the  periphery  of  the 
abdomen,  and  by  comparison  with  the  small  intestine  remains  io  a 
relatively  fixed  position  (Fig.  146). 

The  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  cacum  (its  apex)  lies  at 
the  centre  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium  to 
the  symphysis  pubis.  The  ileum  joins  the  csecum  on  its  inner  and 
posterior  aspect,  about  3  inches  internal  to  the  anterior  spine. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  is  found  in  the  right  iliac  region.  Its 
base  lies  at  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  spine  to  the 
umbilicus,  corresponding  to  the  right  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle 
(McBurney's  point).  It  is  attached  close  to  the  ileocsecal  valve  on 
the  inner  and  posterior  side  of  the  cteeum,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  appendix  is  therefore  concealed  by  the  latter.     The  appendix 
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m»y  lie  in  any  radius  of  a  circle  having  this  point  aa  a  centre.  In 
the  maiority  of  caaee  it  passes  either  downward,  outward,  or  inward ; 
in  a  minority  upward.  It  averageB  3^  to  4  inches  in  length,  with 
the  diameter  of  a  goose  quill. 

The  ascending  colon,  running  upward  on  the  right  aide  from  the 
comparatively  superficial  csecum,  sinks  back  against  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall  and  may 

be  partly  overlaid  by  the  ! 

small  in  tee  tines.  It  passes 
np  to  the  under  and  con- 
cave surface  of  the  liver, 
by  which  it  is  sheltered, 
aud  then  turns  sharply  to 
the  left,  forming  the  he- 
patic flexure. 

The  Iransverse  colon 
passes  forward  and  down- 
ward to  the  left  until  its 
lower  border  lies  at  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus, 
then  curving  upward  aud 
backward  it  disappears 
nnder  the  left  costal  arch 
and  behind  the  fundus  of 
the  atomach  to  form  the 
tpknic  flexure,  which  lies 
at  a  higher  point  than 
the  hepatic  flexnre. 

The  descending  colon 
then  proceeds  downward 

on  the  left,  terminating  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  the  left  iliac  re- 
gion. It  may  be  noted  that  the  ciecum,  the  transverse  colon,  and  the 
npper  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  are  quite  superficial,  while  the 
hepatic  and  splenic  fiexures  lie  deeply  under  the  protecting  costal 
arches. 

Examination  of  tbe  Intestines  and  Feritoneum.— The 
principal  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  of  the  intestines  and  peri- 
toneum have  been  already  discussed  under  the  heads  (y.  v.)  of  Vomit- 
ing, Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Pain,  and  General  Examination  of  the 
Abdomen.  Certain  points,  however,  may  here  receive  consideration. 
(1)  Inspection  of  Inteatines. — If  the  colon  is  distended  by  gas  its 
course,  with  the  exception  of  the  liepatic  and  splenic  flexures,  may 
be  well  defined.     In  snch  a  case  the  ascending  and  descending  por- 


Fio.  14S.— Kliowing  the  lopofcraphical  relutious  of  tlie 
colon  and  veniiifonri  appendix  (ncmiiliagrammBtif). 
Kote  n)  tliG  line  lYoni  the  antericir  superior  spinouA 
process  to  tlie  symplij'His  pubis  aud  Chu  relation  of 
the  apex  of  Che  cieoum  therato;  i'i)  the  relation  of 
the  ilen-cipeal  jnnotioii  and  ihe  base  of  the  appendix 
to  the  line  runninft  from  anterior  superior  spine  to 
umbilicus;  (3)  the  eoncealtncnt  of  the  hepatic  anil 
splenie  flexures  of  the  colon  by  tlie  costal  archc«; 
end  (■*!  the  relation  of  tbo  tninsverso  oolon  lo  the 
stomaeh  above  and  Iho  umbilicus  below. 
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tiotiB  are  Been  sB  elongated  swellings  in  either  lateral  region  of  the 
abdomen,  while  its  transverse  portion  becomes  prominent  at  or  just 
above  the  umbilicus.  The  cecum  is  the  largest  in  diameter,  and 
therefore  the  most  diBtensible,  of  any  portion  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  junction  of  the  sigmoid  flciure  and  the  rectum  is  the  narrowest 
and  the  most  liable  to  stricture.  The  visible  "  patterns  of  tumidity  " 
in  intestinal  obstruction  have  been  considered  (page  439). 

(2)  Palpation  of  Intestiiies — By  touch  one  discovers  an  accnmn- 
lation  of  ftecal  matter  in  the  intestine,  known  by  its  doughy  feeling 
and  the  fact  that  the  mass  may  be  indented  by  pressnre.     It  is  stated 
that  under  certain  circumstances  a  crepitating  or  "  sticky  "  seDaation 
may  be  perceived  as  the  palpating  fingers  relax  their  pressure.    This 
is  due  to  the  separation  of  the  intestinal  wall  from  a  faecal  lump,  but, 
as  this  sign  requires  for  its  production  that  the  intestine  should  be 
sufficiently  distended  with  gas  to  effect  such  a  separation,  as  well  as 
the  proper  degree  of  adhesiveness  in  the  fecal  mass,  it  must  be  of 
limited  availability.    Fecal  accumulation  occurs  most  frequently,  per- 
haps, in  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon,  often  also  in  the  sigmoid  flei- 
ure.     Gallstones  and  enteroliths  are  sometimes  encountered.     Their 
hardnesB  and  mobility  and  the  history  of  the  case  must  be  depended 
upon  for  differentiation. 
It  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  owing  to  the  close 
relation  of  the  hepatic 
flexure  to  the  liver  and 
gall  bladder,  a  gallstone 
may  ulcerate   through 
into  this  portion  of  the 
large  intestine. 

Gurgling  on  pres- 
sure in  the  right  iliac 
fossa  occurs  in  typhoid 
fever,  but  is  met  with 
too  often  in  healthy  in- 
dividuals to  he  of  mnch 
diagnostic  value.  Vol- 
'  Tulus  aSecta  most  com- 

¥,o.  UT— Drtamidng  the  llmiu  of  tbe  colon   by  >u»-      monly  the  sigmoid  fleX- 
oultHtorj-  iioreusnion.      Arrows  show  the  linea  along  '  *,  ^, 

which  fcrcuMion  should  be  conducwd;  the  cireic,     ""•  because  Of  the  very 
[ho  point  at  which  the  »tithoseope  is  placed.  Considerable  mobility  of 

the  latter. 
i'd)  Percussion  of  iDtestines.— Ordinary  percussion  is  of  little  or 
no  value  in  delimiting  the  large  from  the  small  intestine,  the  tym- 
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panitic  quality  of  ooe  resembliDg  that  of  the  other  too  closely  for 
discrimination. 

If,  however,  the  colon  is  empty  of  Bolids,  and  distended  with  air 
or  gas,  it  is  occasionally  practicable  to  ascertain  its  size  and  course 
bj  auBcultatory  percussion. 
If  required,  the  colon  may 
be  emptied  by  irrigation  and 
inflated  by  pumping  air  into 
it.  It  is  requisite  that  the 
email  intestines  should  not 
be  excessively  ballooned,  as  i 
otherwise  their  percussion 
soand  is  too  much  like  that 
ot  the  colon  to  be  clearly 
separated.  To  outline  the 
colon  by  this  method,  place 
the  stethoscope  over  the 
csecnm  (Fig.  147),  Begin 
percussion  at  a  point  mid- 
way between  nmbilicns  and 
symphysis,  and  carry  it  to 
right,  to  left,  and  upward, 
until  in  each  direction  the 
greater  intensity,  heightened  pitch,  and  altered  quality  of  the  sound 
announce  that  the  inner  limit  of  the  colon  has  been  encountered. 
Then  percuss  from  the  epigastrium  downward,  and  from  each  lateral 
lumbar  region  inward  toward  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  to  deter- 
mine the  outer  limits  of  the  transverse,  ascending,  and  descending 
portions  of  the  colon. 

Aside  from  congenital  anomalies  in  the  position  of  the  colon  dis- 
covered by  operation  or  autopsy,  displacement  may  occur  as  a  part  of 
a  prolapse  of  one — e,  g.,  gastroptosis — or  several  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera (visceroptosis,  splanchnoptosis).  Such  a  displacement  largely 
affects  the  transverse  colon,  the  middle  of  which  descends  below  the 
navel  so  that  it  assumes  a  V  shape  (Fig.  148),  with  consequent  kiuk- 
ing  at  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures,  and  perhaps  obstinate  consti- 
pation, meteorism,  and  other  symptoms  of  obstruction.  In  one  such 
case  of  my  own,  exploratory  celiotomy  was  done,  by  the  advice  of  a 
most  competent  surgeon,  and  this  condition  of  affairs  was  found. 

It  is  claimed  (Stenoel)  that  it  is  possible  by  auscultatory  percus- 
sion to  determine  that  a  tumour  fouud  to  lie  in  the  previously  ascer- 
tained course  of  the  intestine  originates  in  the  wall  of  the  colon. 
The  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  colon  near  to  the  tumour,  and 


Fio.  148. — V-shaped  colon. 
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percussion  made  over  the  tumour  and  toward  it  from  every  direction. 
The  note  over  the  tumour  (<7,  Fig.  149),  if  the  latter  is  connected 
with  the  colon,  will  resemble  much  more  nearly  than  the  note  B 
(orer  the  small  intestines)  the  note  A  over  the  colon. 

(4)  Auscultation.— Aside  from  auscultatory  percussion  the  only 
use  of  the  stethoscopic  examination  of  the  intestines  is  to  determine 
the  activity  of  peristalsis  (page  444). 

Here  may  be  mentioDed  the  condition  of  flatulence  or  flatulency, 
a  tendency  toward  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines, not  sufUcient  to  constitute  tympanites  {q.  v.),  and  usually 
associated    with    increased    peristalsis, 
I  ~         ~  sTI     borborygmi,  belching,  and  the  passage 

I  of  flatus  per  anum.    The  gas  most  com- 

I     monly  arises    from   fermentative   pro- 
I     cesses ;  sometimes  it  is  swallowed ;  and 
its  rapid  passage  into  the  intestioe  from 
I     the  blood  must  be  admitted  in  the  cases 
;     of  sudden  flatulency  in    certain  neu- 
j     roses.     Flatulency  is  a  symptom  of  gas- 
tritis and   of  gastric  neuroses.     It  is 
I     veiy  common  in  hysteria,  and  is  often 
associated  as  a  direct  result  with  the 
!     eating  of   indigestible   or  fermentable 
food. 

(5)  Eiamlnation  of  the  Rectum.— In- 
[     gpection  of  the  anal  region  may  reveal 
condylomata,  ulceration,  fissure,  hemor- 
rhoids, or  prurlginous  eruptions,  which, 
by   causing  pain,  insomnia,  or  loss  of 
blood,  may  be  responsible  for  neuras- 
thenic or  auiemic  conditions.     Prolapse 
of  the  rectum,  if  found,  may  be  signifi- 
cant of  pertussis,  prolonged  vomiting, 
the  presence  of  scybalous  masses,  or  the 
presence  of  other  causes  of  rectal  tenes- 
mus {q.  v.). 
Digital  examination  of  the  rectum  may  not  only  aSord  valuable 
diagnostic  information  with  reference  to  the  causation  of  certain 
general  conditions  as  just  described,  but  in  addition  may  confirm 
the  diagnosis  in  various  local  lesions  which  are  usually  first  encoun- 
tered by  the  internalist.     The  latter  are :  Impaction  of  the  rectum 
with  dry  and  hard  scybalous  masses,  or  impacted  gallstones  or  for- 
eign bodies ;  the  tumour  of  appendicitis,  which  may  be  felt  when  the 


Fio.  149.— To  ahow  tJie  method  of 
determining,    by    miHcultatory 

longs  to  tlic  eolou.  If  the  tu- 
mour involves  the  wall  of  the 
colon  the  perouMion  DOten  over 
points  A.B,aaiC  differ,  but  C 
leaemblcR  A  muvli  more  oenrlf 
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appendix  is  uiinsually  long  and  depends  into  the  pelvis,  usually  to 
the  right ;  the  tumour  of  intnssuBceptiou  or  a  bleeding  polypus ;  and 
malignant  tumour  or  infiltration  of  the  rectum  causing  bloody  mu- 
cous diarrhcea  and  enlarged  secondarily  infected  lymph  glands. 

For  the  examiner  the  OBmic  unpleasantness  of  a  digital  explora- 
tion of  the  rectum  may  be  almost  entirely  done  away  with  by  the 
use  of  a  cot  for  the  examining  finger,  made  of  rubber  tissue,  sufR- 
ciently  thin  to  allow  an  almost  unimpeded  sense  of  touch  (Dblatoub). 
The  Dotted  fi,nger  may  be  lubricated  and  washed  as  if  uncovered. 

IV.  THE  LIVER  AND  CALL  BLADDER 
Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Iiiver.— The  general  shape 
of  the  liver  is  that  of  a  wedge.  It  lies  with  its  base  or  thick  end 
in  the  right  hypochondriac  region.  Its  upper  surface  fits  neatly 
into  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm ;  its  lower  surface  rests  upon  a  bed 
composed  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  transverse  colon,  and  small  in- 
testines. Its  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  aspects  are  in  relation 
for  the  most  part  with  the  abdominal  wall  and  lower  right  ribs. 


Fib.  ISO. — Showing  the  poiota  wlilch  deCemiiue  tlie  tws  anil  pa 
IlorizonU]  ihadiDg  =  partiou  of  liver  overlapped  by  luog;  ' 
of  liver  overlapped  by  hesrt.    Compare  with  Fig.  152. 

(1)  Upper  LiiDits  of  liver. — Mark  a  point  (A,  Fig.  150)  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  left  5th  rib,  between  the  parasternal  and  mammil- 
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lary  lines  (about  2  or  2i  incheB  to  left  of  left  edge  of  sternum).  Mark 
a  second  point,  B,  in  the  right  4th  interspace  in  the  mammillary  line. 
From  B  draw  a  line  to  the  left  convex  upward,  but  curving  down  to 
the  base  of  the  enaiform  cartilage,  from  which  it  is  prolonged  to  .1. 
From  B  draw  alao  an  almost  horizontal  line  to  the  right  and  poste- 
riorly, cutting  the  midaxillary  line  in  the  ?th  space  and  the  scapular 
line  in  the  9th  space,  to  the  midspinal  line.  The  entire  line,  front, 
side,  and  back,  correeponds  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  liver. 

(3)  Lower  Iiunlts  of  Liver.^Mark  a  point,  C,  in  the  median  line, 
a  handbreadth  (about  H  to  ^  inches)  below  the  base  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  This  will  lie  somewhat  above  the  halfway  point  between 
the  ensiform  appendii 
and  the  umbilicus.  Mark 
another  point,  iJ,  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  9th 
right  costal  cartilage, 
and  a  third,  E,  at  the 
edge  of  the  left  costal 
arch,  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  6th 
rib.  Draw  a  line  from 
point  D  upward  and  to 
the  left,  through  point 
C,  at  which  the  inter- 
lobar notch  should  be 
indicated,  then  bending 
upward  throngh  point 
E  to  point  A.  From 
point  D  draw  a  line 
backward  to  the  right, 
;  lung,  cutting  the  10th  inter 
*"*  ^^  space  in  the  midaiillary 
line  (Fig.  151),  from 
which  it  joins  the  spine 
at  the  level  of  the  11th  rib.  The  entire  line,  front,  side,  and  biick, 
corresponds  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  liver. 

One  may  note  that  the  left  lobe  lies  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line  and  extends  nearly  to  the  left  nipple ;  the  interlobar  notch  lies 
in  the  median  line ;  the  liver,  in  the  right  mammillary  line,  extends 
vertically  downward  from  a  point  just  below  the  nipple  to  the  costal 
margin ;  and  that  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  on  the  right  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  costal  edge.  In  the  aged  the  lower  edge  of 
the  liver  may  lie  one  space  above  the  indicated  limit ;  in  infants  and 


piturft,  and  liver  in  tlic  midaxillHiy  line.  1 
manner  in  which  the  coniplcnienuiy  pleu 
laps  tbe  livor. 
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children  it  projects  about  an  inch  below  the  edge  ol  the  ribs ;  in  the 
erect  position  the  liver  descends  half  aQ  inch  below  the  costal  arch. 

(3)  Tllfl  Gall  Bladder. — This  pear-shaped  organ  lies  just  internal 
to  the  9th  right  costal  cartilage  and  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
right  rectus  (Fig.  160).  A  line  drawn  from  the  right  acromion 
process  to  the  umbilicuB  crosscB  the  costal  arch  about  at  the  point 
where  the  gall  bladder  lies. 

Physical  Examination  of  the  Liver  and  Oall  Bladder. 
— Certain  cardinal  symptoms  (y.  v.)  of  disease  of  the  liver  have  been 
considered  elsewhere — janndice,  ascites,  stools,  pain,  and  tenderness. 

The  direct  physical  examination  of  the  liver  is  intended  mainly 
to  ascertain  its  shape,  size,  position,  consistence,  the  character  of  its 
accessible  surface,  and  the  presence  of  tumours.  Taken  in  order  of 
inverse  importance,  the  methods  are : 

(a)  Inspection  of  the  Liver  and  Gall  Bladder. — Very  rarely  one 
can  detect  by  careful  inspection  and  a  good  light  the  lower  edge  of 
an  enlai^ed  liver  shoving  as  a  distinct  linear  prominence  and  moving 
up  and  down  with  respiration.  More  frequently  it  is  possible  to  see 
pulsation  of  the  liver  (q.  v.).  Swelling  or  enlargement  of  the  viscus, 
if  very  considerable,  may  cause  a  visible  fulness  of  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region  with  bulging  of  the  ribs. 

(b)  AuscuJtatioD  of  tlie  Liver  and  Gall  Bladder— One  may  hear 
the  friction  sound  of  a  perihepatitis  over  the  right  hypochondriac 
region,  or  between  the  npper  and  lower  liver  lines  laterally  and  pos- 
teriorly. The  very  infrequent  venous  hum  or  murmnr  in  enlarged 
veins  of  the  liver  or  in  cases  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  has  been  con- 
sidered. When  palpating  a  gall  bladder  containing  a  number  of  con- 
cretions, it  may  be  possible,  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  a  stethoscope 
placed  close  to  the  sac,  to  hear  the  resultant  rubbing  or  grating  con- 
tact of  the  stones. 

(f)  Percussion  of  Liver  and  Gall  Bladder. — In  order  to  percuss 
the  liver  over  the/ro«(  and  fide,  the  patient  should  be  lying  down; 
to  peieaas  posteriorly,  sitting  or  standing. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  overlapped  by 
the  right  lung,  and  a  very  small  area  of  the  left  lobe  is  similarly 
covered  by  the  heart  and  left  lung  {Fig.  160),  the  remainder  being 
in  direct  contact  either  with  the  ribs  or  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  As  percussion  over  the  covered  portion  of  the  liver  affords 
an  impaired  pulmonary  resonance  or  modified  dulness,  because  of  the 
interposition  of  the  lung  between  the  liver  and  thoracic  wall,  and 
similar  percussion  over  the  portion  which  is  in  parietal  contact  gives 
absolute  dulness,  one  recognises  clinically  two  areas.  The  first  is  the 
deep,  relative  or,  preferably,  the  covered  hepatic  dulness;  the  second, 
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the  superficialy  absolute,  or  exposed  dnlnees ;  the  two  together,  the 
entire  hepatic  dnlneeB. 

In  percussing  the  liver  (Fig.  152)  it  is  necessary  to  determine  (1) 
the  upper  limit  of  corered  dulness,  (3)  the  upper  limit  of  exposed 
dulness,  and  (3)  the  lower  limit  of  exposed  dulness.     Percuss  down- 
ward, first  in  the  mammillary  line,  beginning  at  the  second  inter- 
space, then  in  the  midaxillary  line  from  the  fourth  interspace,  fin&ll; 
in  the  scapular  line  from  angle  of  scapula.     Then  percuss  from  beloT 
upward — in  the  mid- 
dle    line    anUriorly 
from  the  nmbilicus; 
and  from  other  poiote, 
lateral  and  posterior, 
below  the  ribs. 

Ordinary  Percus- 
sion.— (1 )  Upper  Lim- 
it of  Covered  Hepatic 
Dulness.  —  Starting 
with  the  pure  pul- 
monary resonance  of 
the  upper  thorax  and 
using  strong  percus- 
sion, a  careful  watch 
is  kept  in  passing 
down  for  the  first 
trace  of  impaired 
resonance  which  de- 
notes the  presence  of 
,,     ,      ,  the  liver.    This  point 

FiQ,  15-2.— &howiQg  the  rcsulw  of  pcrcusHion  ovor  a  QOimBl     .  „      .  .    . 

liver  («.d  heaTi).  "  normally  found  m 

the  4th  space  in  the 
mammillary  lino,  the  7th  space  in  the  midaxillary  line,  and  the  9th 
space  in  the  scapular  line.  By  comparing  rib  with  rib  and  inter- 
space with  interspace,  it  may  be  quite  accurately  located. 

(2)  Upper  Limit  of  &;ooge[f  Hepatic  Dulness. — Passing  down  from 
the  upper  limit  of  covered  dulness  with  gentle  strokes,  absolute  dul- 
ness will  be  met  with  under  normal  circumstances — in  the  mammillary 
line  at  the  6th  rib ;  midaxillary,  8th  rib ;  scapular,  10th  rib.  The 
ascertainment  of  the  upper  limit  of  the  exposed  hepatic  dulness  is 
practically  the  determination  of  the  lower  border  of  the  right  lung^ 
the  respective  limits  coinciding.  Note  that,  in  the  midstemal  line, 
the  demarcation  between  the  exposed  heart  and  liver  dulness  can 
not,  as  s  rule,  be  determined.    By  auscultatory  percussion  it  is  occa- 
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sionall;  practicable.  It  may  be  obtained,  usually  with  sufficient  cor- 
rectoeBS,  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  cardio-hepatic  angle,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  duInesE  of  the  right  border  of  the  heart  with  the  upper 
limit  of  hepatic  dulness,  to  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

(3)  Lower  Limit  of  Hepatic  DulnesB. —  Gentle  percussion  down 
and  up  along  the  lines  previously  indicated  will  enable  the  line  to  be 
drawn  between  liver  dulness  and  tympanitic  resonance.  The  lower 
limit  ia :  in  the  median  line  anteriorly,  3^  to  4  inches  (a  handbreadth) 
below  the  ensiform  appendix;  in  the  mammillary  line,  as  a  rule,  the 
costal  margin ;  in  the  midaxillary  line,  the  lOtb  space ;  in  the  scap- 
ular line  it  fuses  with  the  dulness  of  the  right  kidney.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  find  the  lower  limit  in  the  median  line  in  front  because 
of  the  thinness  of  the  left  lobe  and  the  dulling  effect  of  the  muscular 
masses  of  the  recti. 

The  vertical  width  of  hepatic  dulness  is  normally ;  in  the  mam- 
millary line,  4  inches ;  in  the  midaxillary,  6  inches ;  in  the  scapular, 
3  inches.  In  elderly  persons  it  is  about  I  inch  less.  In  percussing 
over  the  exposed  portions  of  the  liver  a  sense  of  resistance  may  be 
perceived,  particularly  if  the  viscns  ia  enlarged  or  its  consistence 
increased. 

Percussion  of  the  gall  bladder  is  possible  only  when  it  is  consider- 
ably difitended  or  enlarged,  in  which  case  it  affords  an  area  of  dul- 
ness projecting  downward  and  inward  from  the  lower  hepatic  border 
and  continuous  with  the  dulneaa  of  the  latter.  In  some  instances 
the  transverse  colon  may  become  looped  over  the  neck  of  a  full  gall 
bladder,  lying  between  it  and  the  liver,  separating  its  dulness  from 
that  of  the  liver  by  a  tympanitic  interval. 

Auscultatory  Percussion  of  the  Liver.— The  limits  of  the  liver 
can  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  correctness  by  ordinary  percussion, 
but  if  unusual  accuracy  is  required,  or  if  the  origin  of  a  tumour  near, 
and  perhaps  belonging  to,  the  liver  is  to  be  determined  (Stbndel), 
auscultatory  percussion  may  be  employed. 

(1)  To  determine  the  limits  of  the  liver  by  this  method  the  steth- 
oscope should  be  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  liver  area,  anteriorly, 
laterally,  and  posteriorly,  in  turn,  while  percussion  is  made  toward  it 
from  above  and  below,  follovring  the  lines  previously  described  for 
ordinary  percussion,  the  sounds  being  judged  by  the  usual  rules. 

(2)  To  determine  whether  or  not  an  adjacent  tumour  is  connected 
with  the  liver,  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  a  nearby  portion  of  the 
organ  {Figs.  153  and  164),  and  percussion  made  from  several  direc- 
tions toward  and  upon  the  tumonr.  If  the  latter  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  liver,  the  note  over  it  will  resemble  in  intensity  and  quality 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  liver  itself,  the  connecting  tissue 
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between  tumour  aud  liver  conducting  the  sound  without  interrup- 
tion. If,  however,  a  tumour  origiaatiog  outside  of  the  liver  has  con- 
tracted extensive  adhesions  to  it,  or  has  come  to  involve  the  liver  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  organ  in  which  it  first  began  (e.  g.,  stomach),  it 
will  be  impossible  to  determine  which  viscus  is  the  more  involved. 

{d)  Palpation  of  Liver  and  Gall  Bladder.— For  palpation  of  the 
liver  the  patient  should  be  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  somewhat  raised 
and  the  knees  fiexed  in  order  to 
relax  the  abdominal  musclea. 
Sitting,  preferably  at  the  right 
side  of  the  patient  and  facing  the 
couch,  the  (warmed)  right  hand 
is  laid  flat  upon  the  abdominal 
wall  below  the  right  costal  arch, 
the  fingers  pointing  upward  and 
somewhat  toward  the  median  line, 

Fio.  153.— If  a  nearby  tumour  ik  connecMd      their   tipH  resting  juet   outside  Of 

withiheiivcr,pereiiBflionunte  B(auapul-  the  border  of  the  right  rectus  in 
taWryjU  more  inWT.be  .ndoleartiiBQ«ot«  ^^^j.  ^^^  ^^  mistake  the  upper- 
-i.reaembling  6  (over  liver)  ID  charwitcr.  '^* 

Circle  =  mouth  of  8tetiioBc«pe.  ^ost  Imea  transversa  for  the  edge 

of  the  liver. 

nd  the  lower 
Depress  the 
border  of  the 
hand  so  as 
to  push  np 
a  fold  of 
skin,  feeling 
at  the  same 
time  for  the 
resistant  he- 
patic edge. 
Cause      the 

patient      to 

Fio.l54.—irthetumoar(ueFig.l6S)i8aotconnecl«d  with  tholiver  but    T  , 

with  Home  adjacent  organ  (e.  ([.,  Btomach),  nolo  D  reeembles  Q  more  ^^"^  *  ^^ 
than  it  reaenibluH  F.  ries  of   deep 

respirations, 
pressing  the  fingers  inward  toward  the  end  of  expiration,  when,  if 
the  edge  of  the  liver  is  palpable,  it  may  be  felt  to  slip  under  the  fin- 
gers, as  it  moves  on  the  average  half  an  inch  up  and  down  with  the 
respiratory  movements.  As  the  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  its 
lower  edge  mnst  be  sought  for  at  different  points  from  below  the 
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umbilicus  iip  to  the  costal  margin.  If  a  ridge  is  felt  and  one  is  un- 
certain whether  or  not  it  is  the  edge  of  the  liver,  the  notch  for  the 
gall  bladder  or  round  ligament  may  be  sought  for.  Note  the  charac- 
ter of  the  edge,  sharp  or  thick,  smooth  or  irregular. 

Next  palpate  the  surface,  not  oolj  of  the  left  lobe  in  the  epigas- 
trium, but  also,  if  the  liver  is  enlarged,  that  portion  of  it  which  pro- 
jects from  under  the  ribs.  Note  whether  it  is  smooth,  roughened,  or 
nodular,  or  presents  one  or  more  large  masses.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  inequalities  or  nodcliice  irregularities  of  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  recti  and  abdominal  walls  may  be  mistaken  for 
abnormal  roughnesses  of  the  liver.  Note  also  its  consistence — hard, 
soft,  or  fluctuating — and  in  the  latter  case  seek  for  hydatid  thrill 
{q.  v.).  It  may  be  that  a  soft  friction  is  felt  during  respiration,  which 
is  best  perceived  posteriorly  (perihepatitis),  or  pulsation  of  the  en- 
larged organ  observed.  If  the  abdomen  is  distended  bj  gas  or  fluid, 
the  liver  may  be  felt  by  "  dipping "  (§■.  v.),  unless  the  tumidity  is 
excessive. 

The  gall  bladder,  when  empty,  is  not  palpable.  If  distended,  it 
may  be  felt  as  a  smooth,  pear-shaped  tumour.  Unless  adhesions  have 
been  contracted  it  is  rather  freely  movable /rom  gide  to  side  and  rises 
and  falls  with  respiration.  If  it  is  the  seat  of  a  malignant  growth,  it 
IB  more  irregular  and  nodular  on  palpation  ;  and  if  it  contains  gall 
stones,  the  latter  may  give  a  sensation  resembling  "  a  bag  of  nuts  " 
(Hltcbison). 

Diagnostic  Results  of  Physical  Examination  of  the 
Iilver  and  Oall  Bladder. 

Enlargement  of  the  Liver. — The  increase  in  size  may  be  general  or 
local  and  circamscribed. 

A  general  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver  may  be  due  to  passive 
congestion  (usually  from  valvular  cardiac  disease),  amyloid  disease, 
cancer,  fatty  infiltration,  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  leuctemia,  hydatids, 
abscess,  gummata  or,  in  rare  instances,  Weil's  disease.  The  increase 
due  to  cancer  and  amyloid  disease  may  be  excessive,  the  lower  border 
of  the  enlarged  organ  reaching  considerably  below  the  umbilicus  and 
almost  filling  the  abdomen. 

Before  deciding  that  the  liver  ia  actually  enlarged,  certain  sources 
of  error  must  be  eliminated. 

Enlargement  upward  must,  of  course,  he  judged  by  percussion.  If 
the  upper  limit  of  apparent  hepatic  dulness  is  found  above  the  nor- 
mal level,  the  eitra  area  of  dulness  may  be  caused  by  consolidation 
of  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  or  by  an  effusion  into  the  right  pleural 
cavity.  This  question  must  be  decided  largely  by  the  history,  evi- 
dences of  pulmonary  rather  than  hepatic  disease  being  present,  ex- 
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cept  in  subphrenic  abscesB ;  possibly  bj  auscultatory  percnseion,  the 
stethoscope  being  placed  first  over  the  liver  area,  posteriorly  on  the 
right  aide,  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  liver  defined  by  percussing  up- 
ward ;  then  placing  the  instrument  over  the  lung  and  purcuseing 
downward,  attempting  to  determine  the  lower  pulmonary  border.  It 
is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  liver  may  be  displaced  in  an 
upward  direction. 

Enlargement  downward,  if  judged  to  haye  been  found  either  by 
percussion  or  by  palpation,  is  open  to  the  possibility  that  an  accumn- 
lation  of  fffices  in  the  transverse  colon,  or  a  flattened,  hard,  canceroue 
or  tuberculous  omentum  may  give  rise  to  the  dulness,  or  may  reaeni- 
ble  upon  palpation  the  lower  edge  of  a  large  liver.  A  fsecal  mass, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  doughy  and  indentable,  while  a  tympanitic 
band  or  area  usually  intervenes  between  a  thick  omentum  and  the 
liver.  Apparent  enlargement  downward  may  be  caused  by  prolapse 
or  dislocation  of  the  liver. 

Circumscribed  enlargements  of  the  liver — e.  g.,  of  the  left  lobe — 
are  usually  due  to  abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  cancer,  or  gumma.  As  a 
source  of  embarrassment,  one  type  of  the  "  lacing  "  liver  may  here  be 
mentioned,  in  which  a  thin,  sometimes  thick,  movable  tongue  or  lap- 
pet from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lobe  projects  below  the 
costal  border  for  a  distance  of  1  or  2  inches,  and  may  extend  as  far 
down  as  the  navel.  It  usually  moves  with  respiration,  by  careful 
palpation  is  found  to  he  continuous  with  the  liver,  and  can  be 
grasped  in  the  hand. 

Displaoement  of  the  Uver. — The  liver  may  lie  above  or  below  ita 
normal  position. 

Displacement  upward  may  be  due  to  pressure  from  below  by  large 
abdominal  tumours,  meteorism,  or  ascites.  It  may  be  drawn  upward 
by  collapse  or  retraction  of  the  right  lung,  or  allowed  to  ride  at  a 
higher  point  by  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 

Displacement  downward  is  caused  by  downward  pressure  on  the 
diaphragm  by  emphysema  or  spasmodic  asthma,  large  right  pleural 
effusion  or  pneumothorax,  large  intrathoracic  tumour,  and  perhaps 
(aSecting  mainly  the  left  lobe)  by  a  greatly  dilated  heart  or  a  large 
pericardial  effusion.  Subphrenic  peritonitis  (abscess),  a  collection 
of  pus  or  pus  and  gas  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  is  also 
responsible.  Finally,  the  Hver  may  become  prolapsed  as  a  part  of  a 
general  ptosis  or  falling  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  As  the  posterior 
border  of  the  liver  te  quite  firmly  moored,  the  descent  affects  mainly 
the  anterior  border,  which  drops  down  so  as  to  throw  the  snperior 
surface  forward  and  downward  (see  following  paragraph). 

To  distingnish  between  enlargement  and  prolapse  of  the  liver,  it 
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IB  necesBary  to  consider  the  history  and  aesociated  symptomB  in  order 
to  determine  the  existence  of  a  thoracic  leBion  capable  of  causing 
descent  of  the  liver ;  or,  per  contra,  the  presence  of  some  disease 
caoaing  an  enlarged  liver.  In  downward  displacement  it  will  be 
fonnd  that  the  upper  Burface,  especially  of  the  left  lobe,  is  more 
than  asually  accessible  to  palpation,  and  its  rounded  shape  may  be 
felt.  Moreover,  a  prolapsed  liver,  because  of  its  separation  from  the 
diaphragm,  does  not  move  so  freely  with  respiration  as  the  normal  or 
enlarged  organ. 

Diminntion  in  the  Size  of  the  Liver. — There  is  a  slow  and  pro- 
gresBive  lessening  in  the  size  of  the  liver  in  ciirbosiB.  The  latter  is 
by  t&T  the  most  common  cause  of  hepatic  atrophy.  In  the  rare  cases 
of  acate  yellow  atrophy  the  liver  grows  rapidly  smaller  day  by  day, 

Ab  with  an  increase,  bo  with  a  decrease,  in  the  size  of  the  liver 
one  must  guard  against  certain  poBsibilities  of  error.  If  a  marked 
emphyeema  is  present,  the  inflated  lung  intrudes  into  the  comple- 
mentary pleura  between  liver  and  ribs,  pulmonary  resonance  thus 
encroaching  upon  the  vpper  limit  of  hepatic  dulness.  A  similar 
condition  is  fonnd  in  right  pneumothorax.  The  lower  limit  of  liver 
dolneas  may  be  raised,  and  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  liver 
area  diminished  by  distention  of  the  colon  and  small  intestines,  the 
coila  of  which  interpose  themselves  between  the  liver  and  the  ab- 
dominal wall ;  or,  with  extreme  rarity,  by  free  gas  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

Irregnlarities  in  the  Shape  of  the  Liver.— In  rare  instances  the 
percussion  ontline  of  the  liver  is  found  of  a  notably  abnormal  shape. 
In  such  cases  one  must  think  of  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  (extremely 
uncommon),  the  liver  lying  in  the  pleural  sac  ;  congenital  malforma- 
tion of  the  organ ;  or  a  dieturbance  of  its  normal  relations  by  a 
rachitic  chest  or  the  deformity  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine.  An 
entire  absence  of  liver  dnluess  may  be  due  to  transposition  of  the 
thoracic  viscera. 

Abnormal  Goneistence  of  the  Liver  or  Roi^hness  of  its  Sorfoces.— 
The  consistence  of  the  liver  may  be  fonnd  to  be  increased  so  that  it 
feeU  abnormally  dense,  hard,  and  resistant.  Such  a  condition  is 
indicative  of  cirrhosis,  carcinoma,  amyloid,  or  syphilitic  disease.  A 
flnctnating  or  elastic  swelling  in  or  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver,  if 
detected,  is  an  abscess,  an  hydatid  cyst,  or  a  gall  bladder  distended 
with  bile. 

The  surface  of  the  liver  is  smooth  in  amyloid  disease,  fatty  infil- 
tration or  degeneration,  and  passive  congestion ;  roughened  in  tuber- 
culous peritonitis ;  and  has  a  granular  feel  in  cirrhosis.  If  hard  nod- 
ules varying  in  size,  perhaps  with  a  central  depression  (umbilication), 
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are  found,  it  ia  significant  of  cancer ;  smooth,  slightly  elevated  promi- 
nences are  met  with  in  gummata  of  the  liver ;  and  one  or  more 
smooth  projections  may  be  felt  as  evidences  of  abscess  or  cyst.  II 
either  of  the  latter  is  suspected  to  be  present  exploratory  puncture 
{g.  V.)  may  be  made. 

V.    THE    PANCREAS 

Aside  from  the  scanty  signs  revealed  by  direct  phyBical  examina- 
tion of  the  pancreas,  other  diagnostic  points  {q.  v.)  are  Pain,  Fatty 
Diarrhoea,  Glycosuria,  Ascites,  and  Jaundice. 


F[n.  15S.—8li owing  tlie  relmious  of  the  pancreas. 

Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Pancreas.— This  organ  lies  aboat 
3  inches  above  the  nmbilicua,  midway  between  navel  and  ensifonn 
appendix,  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  2d  lumbar  vertebra.  It 
is  usually  6  inches  long.  It  is  deep  in  the  epigastrium,  lying  trans- 
versely across  the  spinal  column  with  its  head  resting  in  the  cnrve  of 
the  duodenum  and  its  tail  extending  to  the  spleen.  The  stomach 
hides  it  in  front.  Because  of  its  depth  and  surroundings,  it  is  rarely 
accessible  for  direct  examination. 

It  is  clinically  important  to  remember  the  close  relation  of  the 
head  of  the  organ  posteriorly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  portal 
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Tein,  and  the  common  bUe  dnct  (Fig.  155).  On  account  of  its  near- 
ness, a  cancer  or  other  growth  affecting  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
may  press  npon  the  blood  Tessels  mentioned,  giving  rise  to  cedema 
and  ascites ;  or  upon  the  bile  duct,  causing  persistent  jaundice. 

Pbysioal  Examination  of  the  Pancreas.— Under  normal  circum- 
stances the  pancreas  can  not  be  palpated,  except  in  rare  instances 
of  extreme  emaciation.  The  most  important  physical  sign  of  pan- 
creatic disease  is  the  presence  of  a  median  tumour  in  the  epigas- 
trium, uBually  midway  between  navel  and  ensiform  appendix.  The  . 
tumoar  is  necessarily  deep  seated,  and  not  infrequently  nothing 
more  than  a  sense  of  resistance  can  be  perceived  by  the  palpating 
hand.  The  diseases  of  the  pancreas  in  which  either  a  tumour  or  a 
suggestive  feeling  of  resistance  is  present  are  acute  hemorrhagic 
and  suppurative  pancreatitis,  chronic  pancreatitis,  and  tumour,  solid 
(usually  carcinoma)  or  cystic. 


SECTION    XXXV 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

The  physical  examination  of  the  spleen  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  determination  of  its  size  and  position  by  inspection,  palpation, 
and  percussion.     In  rare  instances  auscultation  is  of  service. 

Topof^raphical  Anatomy  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  is  of 
oval,  flattened  shape  (rarely  rhomboid)  and  lies  in  the  left  hypochon- 
driac region.  It  measures  on  the  average  3  by  5  inches.  It  reaches 
from  a  point  1^  inch  to  the  left  of  the  midspinal  line  posteriorly 
almost  to  the  midaxillary  line  laterally,  lying  along  the  Uth,  10th, 
and  nth  ribs.  The  long  axis  is  parallel  with  the  ribs,  and  therefore 
runs  downward  and  forward  (Fig.  156).  The  lower  |  of  its  outer 
surface  are  parietal,  the  upper  ^  separated  from  the  ribs  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  lower  border  of  the  left  lung.  It  is  bounded  poste- 
riorly by  the  kidney,  above  by  the  diaphragm,  and  its  remaining  por- 
tions are  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  colon,  and  small  intestines. 
The  anterior  border  is  sharp  and  indented  by  from  2  to  4  notches. 

Physical  Examination  of  the  Spleen.— (l)  Inspection.— 
This  is  rarely  of  service.  If  the  organ  is  greatly  enlarged  it  may  be 
visible  as  a  protuberance,  extending  from  the  left  hypochondriac 
region  downward  and  inward  and  moving  with  respiration. 

(2)  Palpation  of  the  Spleen. — The  patient  should  be  in  the  recum- 
bent position.     Then  lay  the  (warm)  hand  flat  upon  the  abdomen, 
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80  that  the  finger  tips,  by  exerting  preeanre  and  pushing  np  a  fold  of 
skiD,  lie  close  to  and  nnder  the  left  costal  margin  at  the  10th  carti- 
lage. The  edge  of  the  spleen,  if  safflciently  enlarged,  may  then  be 
felt  without  further  trouble.  It  not,  desire  the  patient  to  draw 
several   deep  breaths, 

__     (fiien  the  sharp  eple- 

nie  edge,  moving  with 
respiration,  vill  be 
perceiTed  to  slip  or 
ride  over  the  ends  of 
the  fingers.  Still  fur- 
ther aid  may  be  ob- 
tained from  placing 
the  unoccupied  hand 
posteriorly  between 
the  ends  of  the  10th 
and  11th  ribs  and 
making  firm  pressure 
so  as  to  tilt  the  organ 
forward  and  make  it 
more  accessible. 

Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances the  apleen 
can  not  be  felt.     If 
increased  in  size,  the 
anterior  edge,  which 
is     always     directed 
downward  and  inward, 
is  sharp   and  usually 
smooth.     K'otching  of 
this  border  is  generally  but  not  always  to  be  found.     A  point  of  some 
practical  importance  is  that  a  depression  or  space  in  which  the  finger 
tips  can  be  sunk  may  invariably  be  detected  at  the  posterior  border 
of  the  enlarged  organ,  between  it  and  the  erector  spinie.      Infre- 
quently the  spleen,  although  enlarged,  can  not  be  felt  owing  to  an 
unusually  strong  phreno-colic  ligament  which  prevents  its  protrusion 
from  under  the  ribs.    In  such  a  case  percussion  must  be  relied  upon 
to  declare  the  enlargement. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  as  to  whether  a  tumour  found  be- 
low the  left  costal  margin  is  an  enlarged  spleen  or  an  enlarged  kid- 
ney. The  discrimination  is  to  be  made  by  finding,  if  it  is  the  spleen, 
that  the  shape  is  oval,  that  it  moves  with  respiration,  that  it  ia 
notched,  that  it  has  a  sharp  edge,  that  a  gap  exists  between  it  and 


Fio.  166. — Showing  the  aartiice  topograph]'  or  the  spleen. 
Shaded  area  =  portion  overlapped  hy  lung.  Numbered 
arrows  show  the  Iiobb  along  which  perouasion  should 
be  conducted. 
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the  lumbar  mitscleB,  and  that  it  lies  in  front  of  the  colon — i.  e.,  that 
there  u  no  tympanitic  resonance  over  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
kidney  is  roanded  or  reniform,  never  haa  a  sharp  edge  or  is  notched, 
moves  slightly,  if  at  all,  with  respiration,  and  is  overlaid  by  tympan- 
itic resonance  (Fig.  157). 

If  confusion  arises  between  an  enlarged  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and 
an  enlarged  spleen,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  edge  of  the  spleen 
lies  at  a  lower  level  and  that  the  organ  can  be  tilted  forward  by 
pressure  over  the  left  lower  ribs  posteriorly. 

(3)  PereOBSion  of  the  ^leen.— The  patient  may  be  sitting  or 
standing,  or,  if  recumbent,  should  lie  partly  turned  to  the  rights 
i.  e.,    midway  between  the  dorsal   and  right  lateral   postures  —  in 
either  case  with  the  left  arm 
over  the  head.    The  percussion 
strokes    should   be   light,  ex- 
cept in  percussing  the  poste- 
rior   portion     of    the    spleen 
where  its  dulness  merges  into 
that  of  the  left  kidney.     Per- 
cussion should  be  conducted 
along  the  following  lines  (/,  2, 
3,  and  4,  Fig.  156) : 

Anterior  Limit. — Begin  at 
the  costal  margin,  and  percuss 

along  the  10th  rib  until  the  Fio.  15T.— if  >  tumour  (sliaded  areii)  found  be- 
tympanitic     resonance    of     the  'ow  tbe  loft  costal  margin  is  an  enlarged  kid- 

stomach  is  replaced  by  dnlness.       "'  » ,""'  '"  °"""''  '"',"■  ■r""l»"«l'J  ■•' 

,-  „        ,.         .,,  ,       .  ,  the  colon,  as  ID  tnis  eut.     If  it  is  an  enlareed 

&ormally  this  will  be  found  at  ,p|^  ,he  tympaDitic  ™lon  «ill  not  be  found 
the  midaxillary  line. 

Upper  Limit. — Begin  at  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula 
halfway  between  the  posterior  axillary  and  scapular  lines,  passing 
vertic^ly  downward  until  the  pulmonary  resonance  is  impaired. 
Normally  this  occurs  at  the  9th  rib. 

Lower  Limit. — Begin  below  the  border  of  the  ribs,  in  or  a  little 
behind  the  posterior  axillary  line,  and  percuss  vertically  upward 
until  tympanitic  resonance  is  dulled,  Normally  dulness  is  met  at* 
tbe  11th  rib,  reaching  not  quite  down  to  the  margin  of  the  ribs. 

Posterior  Limit. — ^Begin,  using  strong  percussion,  at  the  mid- 
spinal  line  at  the  level  of  the  10th  rib,  and  percuss  along  the  latter. 
The  splenic  dulness  should  be  attained  1^  inch  from  the  median  line, 
but  it  is  always  difficult  and  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  to  determine  it. 

If  splenic  percussion  is  succcasfnl,  the  area  found  ia  oval  and 
measures  2  to  3^  X  3  to  3J  inches.     Practically,  the  vertical  extent 
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of  the  dnll  area  is  BufBcient  for  clinical  purposes.  If  it  exceeds  3) 
inches  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged. 

There  are  eertain  SOOTOes  of  error  in  percussion  of  the  spleen 
which  greatly  minimize  its  value  as  a  method  of  ascertaining  the 
size  of  the  organ,  as  follows :  Apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
splenic  dulness  may  he  caused  hy  left  pleural  effusion,  pulmonary 
basal  consolidation,  pleural  thickening  or  new  growth  of  Inng  or 
pleura,  or  by  fsecal  accumulation  in  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon. 
Apparent  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  splenic  dulness  may  be  due  to 
an  unusual  arching  of  the  diaphragm,  an  emphysematous  lung,  or 
a  left  pneumothorax,  crowding  the  spleen  away  from  the  ribs.  Dul- 
ness, if  entirely  absent,  may  be  a  corroboratiTe  sign  of  the  rare  float- 
ing spleen. 

(4)  Aascnltatiou  of  the  Spleen.— A  friction  sound  may  be  heard 
over  the  spleen  if  its  peritoneal  investment  is  inflamed  (perisplenitis), 
as  in  infarcts  due  to  a  septic  embolism  or  thrombus,  or  in  the  splenic 
abscess  following  such  infarctions.  Friction  sound  and  a  systolic 
bruit  have  been  noted  in  splenic  leuciemia  and  other  caoses  of  great 
enlargement  of  the  organ. 

Besults  of  the  Examination  of  the  Spleen.— Of  the  vari- 
ouB  methods  of  determiniog  the  size  and  position  of  the  spleen,  pal- 
pation is  by  far  the  most  important.  A  positive  diagnosis  of  splenic 
enlargement  should  never  be  made  unless  the  organ  can  be  felt 
Practically,  if  palpable,  unless  dislocated,  it  is  enlarged. 

(1)  Acute  Splenic  Enlargement. — The  spleen  enlarges  more  or  leas 
rapidly,  asnally  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  as  a  consequence  of  infec- 
tious and  septic  processes.  Acute  enlargement,  therefore,  may  be 
due  to  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  malarial  fever,  relapsing  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  acute  miliary  tubercn- 
losis,  tuberculous  peritonitis,  oryHipolas,  pneumonia,  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  pyfemia  (including  septic  splenic  infarction  and 
abscess),  and  septiccemia. 

(2)  Chronic  Unifonn  Splenic  Enlargement.— Uniform  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  takes  place  slowly  as  a  consequence  of  leuccemia  (spleno- 
medullary  form)  and  chronic  malaria  (ague  cake).  It  is  in  these  dis- 
eases that  the  organ  attains  its  greatest  size,  in  some  instances  nearly 
filling  the  abdominal  cavity.  Slow  enlargement  of  varying  degrees 
occurs  also  in  splenic  anemia,  amyloid  disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
rachitis,  pernicious  ansemia,  the  general  venous  congestion  of  cardiac 
disease,  and  in  passive  portal  congestion  from  hepatic  cirrhosis  or 
pressure  of  tumours. 

(3)  Irregular  or  Unequal  Splenic  Enlargement.— This  is  signiScant 
of  an  abscess  or  the  excessively  rare  carcinoma  or  hydatids  of  the  spleen. 
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(4)  Displaeement  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  may  be  pttabed  down- 
ward, BO  that  itB  edge  becomee  palpable,  by  lelUaide  pleural  effaBion, 
pDeumotfaorax,  emphyBema,  or  thoracic  tumour.  That  the  edge  can 
be  felt  because  of  descent  and  not  because  of  enlargement,  is  not 
alvays  easy  to  determine.  The  existence  of  thoracic  disease,  and 
the  absence  of  ailments  capable  of  causing  an  increase  in  size,  will 
aid  in  the  discrimination.     Clinically  it  is  not  of  much  importance. 

Kjloating  spleen,  due  to  congenital  laxity  of  its  ligaments  or  to 
overstretching  from  increased  size  and  weight  of  the  organ,  may  be 
encountered,  usually  in  women,  as  a  part  of  a  general  visceroptosis. 
It  may  descend  into  the  pelvis.  Ordinarily  it  is  recognisable  by  its 
mobility,  shape,  sharp  edge,  and  notches.  If  the  organ  has  con- 
tracted adhesions,  or  its  shape  is  altered  by  infiammatory  deposits 
upon  its  peritoneal  covering,  the  recognition  may  be  very  difficult. 

The  spleen  may  be  pushed  upward  by  tympanites  or  ascitic  fluid, 
or  palled  in  the  same  direction  by  a  contracting  lung  or  the  shrink- 
age of  a  previously  inflamed  pleura  on  the  left  side.  Such  a  dis- 
placement is  only  of  importance  as  a  possible  explanation  of  a  per- 
oaseion  abormality. 

(5)  Combined  Enlargement  of  Liver  and  Spleen.— Both  liver  and 
spleen  are  simultaneously  enlarged  in  passive  congestion,  hepatic 
cirrhosis,  leucaemia,  and  amyloid  disease. 


SECTION  XXXVI 

EXAMINATION   OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  URETERS,  BLADDER 

Hebb  are  considered  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  physical 
«zamination  of  these  organs.  Other  evidences  {q.  v.)  of  disease  of 
the  urinary  organs  are  noted  elsewhere — viz..  Results  of  Urinalysis, 
Urination,  Pain,  and  (Edema. 

I.  KIDNEYS 
Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Kidneys.— These  organs, 
2  in  number,  lie  against  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  spinal  column,  in  beds  of  fat  and  connective  tissue. 
They  have  a  characteristic  (reniform)  shape.  The  upper  end  of  the 
left  kidney  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen,  the  right  with  the  liver. 
The  right  kidney  lies  about  ^  an  inch  lower  than  its  companion. 
Each  kidney  is  about  i  inches  long,  2  to  2^  inches  in  breadth,  and  1 
inch  in  thickness. 
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The  normal  surface  relations  which  it  ie  clinically  important  to 
have  in  mind,  may  be  found  as  follows  : 

(1)  Anteriorly. — Prolong  the  mammillaiy  line  on  each  Bide  down- 
ward (or  draw  a  Tertical  line  upward  from  the  middle  of  Poopart's 
ligament)  until  it  intersects  a  horizontal  line  through  the  umbilicua 
(Fig.  158).     Or  measure  and  mark  on  the  horizontal  umbilical  line 
3  points,  one  3  inches  to  the  right,  the  other  3  inches  to  the  left,  of 
the  median  line  of  the  abdomen.     From  the  intersections  of  the 
horizontal  umbilical  and  the  mammillary  lines,  or  from  the  points 
marked,  measure  upward  1  inch  on  the  right,  1^  inch  on  the  left, 
mammillary  line,  and  in> 
dicate  by  short  horizontal 
lines.    The  lower  ends  of 
the  kidneys  lie  at  theleyel 
of    the    short   horizontal 
lineB,atid  the  organs  them- 
selves extend  upward  and 
somewhat   inward   for  4 
inches.    One  third  of  the 
kidney  lies  to  the  outer, 
f  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
Tertical  lines. 

(2)  Posteriorly. — Draw 

2  horizontal   lines  across 

the  back  (Fig.  159),  the 

first  at  the  level  of  the 

Fj8.  16B.-8howing  the  normal  Burface  relations  of  the     ^ip  of  the  spinous  procew 

kidnoj™  enteriorly,  md  tho  method  of  dotermiii-         /  , ,        --,,      ,  , 

ingUie«.™ution*  <>*  th*  "th  dor«al  verte- 

bra, the  second  at  the 
level  of  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  3d  lumbar  vertebra. 
On  each  side  draw  2  vertical  lines  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
horizontal  line.  The  first  vertical  line  should  lie  1  inch  from  the 
median  line,  the  second  vertical  line  2|  inches  farther  away.  The 
outer  parallelograms  thus  outlined  correspond  to  the  normal  loca- 
tion of  the  kidneys.  The  lower  ends  of  these  organs  (right  lower 
than  left)  lie  1  to  1^  inch  above  the  iliac  crests.  About  i  of  their 
npper  ends  are  covered  by  the  11th  and  12th  ribs.  The  spleen 
overlaps  the  upper  extremity  of  the  left,  the  liver  of  the  right, 
kidney. 

Physical  Examination  of  the  Kidneys.— Of  the  ordinary 
methods  of  physical  examination,  inspection  is  seldom  of  value,  pal- 
pation is  indispensable,  percussion  is  nntrnstwortby  and  of  little 
use,  and  auscultation  is  never  employed. 
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(a)  Inspection  of  Kidneys. — A  large  ttunonr  of  the  kidney  is  prac- 
tically the  only  direct  renal  physical  sign  which  may  become  visible. 
In  Bnch  a  case  the  growth  may  fill  one  or  the  other  anterior  lumbar 
and    corresponding 
portion  of  the  um- 
bilical region.    The 
ribs  on  the  affected 
Bide  will  be  bulged 
outward  and  afford 
an  indication  aa  the 
original     point    of 
origin   of  the  neo- 
plasm.   Sarcoma  of  !.«,«  bord..r  «r  i 
the  kidney  in  chil-  Itai^vBrJl-bSf 

dren,    or    perhaps   a  Lower  Imnlcr  of  i 

very    large    hydro-  i^vei  of  npine  o 

nephrotic  or  cystic  Tym'E^uo'^M 

kidney  in  the  adult, 

are  the  moat  nsual 

causes  of   a  visible 

renal    enlargement. 

In    some    cases    a 

perinephric  abscess 

may  become  visible 

asaswellinffin  one    F10.I59.— Sliowing  surface  rulntionsofkiJnuys  posteriorly;  also 
,,  ,  the  combined  percuasioii  dulneiia  (ahmlBd  sreii)  of  liver, 

or  the   other  poste-  gpi^^^  kidnejB,  nod  thick  mUBCles  of  tho  back ;  also  that 

rior  lumbar  region.  ir  the  coIoq  is  empty  of  fscee  and  distended  with  gm  the 

(S)   P&lDStion   of  lower  and  a  part  of  the  outer  border  of  the  kidney  can  be 

tie     KidMIS-To  ""•li«.Jb,p.„»,Im.    Li..ot^,.™.io.  MlcMby 

■iiD     luuuvj  o.        J.  u  arrows  on  right  kiduBy. 

palpate  the  kidney 

let  the  patient  lie  in  the  dorsal  position,  head  slightly  raised,  knees 
drawn  np,  and  feet  supported. 

(!)  Slip  one  hand  under  the  back  so  that  it  rests  upon  the  two 
lower  ribs  and  the  lumbar  space  immediately  below  them.  The  other 
hand  is  to  be  laid  flat  upon  the  abdomen  in  front,  resting  just  below 
the  costal  margin,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  rectus,  in  the  mammillary 
line.  Desire  the  patient  to  take  deep  and  slow  respirations.  By 
firm  pressure  during  expiration,  with  the  fingers  in  front  acting 
^inst  equally  firm  counter  pressure  by  the  posterior  hand,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  grasp  the  firm,  rounded  kidney  between  the  two 
hands.  If  the  kidney  is  normal  in  size  and  position,  its  lower  ex- 
tremity may  be  palpated,  provided  that  the  abdominal  walls  are  not 
too  thick  {palpable  kidney).     If  it  can  be  felt  to  slip  down,  like  a 
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^'  pea  in  a  pod,"  so  that  its  entire  length  is  accessible,  especially  if  it 
can  be  pushed  dovn  to  the  horizontal  nmbilical  line,  it  is  a  mevaUi 
kidney.  If  it  can  be  displaced  into  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen, 
pushed  across  the  median  line,  or  displaced  in  any  direction,  it  is  a 
fioaling  kidney.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  failure  to  find  the 
kidney  at  its  normal  site  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  elsevhere 
in  the  abdomen,  and  search  should  be  made  accordingly.  The  kid- 
ney may  or  may  not  move  slightly  with  respiration. 

(3)  Another  method  is  to  grasp  the  Sank  with  the  fall  grip  of  one 
hand,  the  thumb  resting  under  the  costal  margin  and  the  fingers  pos- 
teriorly, when  the  kidney  (the  patient  breathing  deeply)  may  be 
seized  and,  if  movable,  felt  to  slip  downward,  where  it  may  be  held  by 
the  grasping  hand,  palpated  by  the  other  hand,  and  finally  made  to 
slip  back  into  its  former  position. 

It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  let  the  patient  stand,  leaning  well  for- 
ward and  supporting  the  weight  by  the  hands  resting  upon  a  chair 
or  table,  while  the  abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  breathing 
is  quiet  and  easy.  The  methods  of  palpation  just  described  may  then 
be  employed. 

In  addition  to  abnormal  mobility  of  the  kidney,  enlargement  of 
the  organ  may  be  detected  by  palpation  anteriorly ;  and  in  rare  in* 
stances  the  renal  artery  may  be  felt  pulsating  if  the  kidney  is 
eeizable. 

(c)  PerOUssioB  of  the  Kidney. — It  is  possible  in  some  coses  to 
determine  the  lower  and  a  part  of  the  outer  border  of  each  kidney, 
contrasting  their  dulness  with  the  tympanicity  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  portions  of  the  colon  which  lie  immediately  anterior  to 
the  kidneys  (Fig.  159).  But  the  thickness  of  the  lumbar  mnsclee 
(Fig.  160),  the  amount  of  perirenal  fat,  and  the  possible  packing  of 
the  colon  with  non-resonant  fsecal  matter,  render  the  results  very 
uncertain  as  compared  to  palpation. 

to  percuss  the  kidney.t,  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  one  of  two 
positions,  either  of  which  will  relax  the  lumbar  mascles  and  mini- 
mize their  influence  upon  the  percussion  stroke.  He  may  lie  upon  the 
face  with  one  or  more  thick  pillows  placed  under  the  abdomen  so  as 
to  moderately  arch  the  back ;  or,  perhaps  better,  he  may  be  placed 
midway  between  the  prone  and  the  lateral  position,  the  examiner 
facing  the  patient's  back  and  percussing  the  kidney  of  the  upper- 
most side. 

Be^nning  in  the  middle  of  the  area  in  which  the  kidney  is  nor- 
mally found  (Fig.  159),  percuss  outward,  using  vigorous  strokes 
until  the  renal  dulness  is  replaced  by  the  tympanitic  resonance 
of  the  colon,  thus  determining  the  lower  portion  of  the  outer  bor- 
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der  of  the  organ.  Starting  from  the  same  area,  percuss  downward 
ontil  a  similar  change  occurs,  indicating  the  lower  border  of  the 
kidney. 

Diagnostic  Besults  from  the  Physical  Examination  of 
the  Kidneys, — (l)  If  the  percussion  dnlnesa  is  increased,  and  the 
examiner  is  reasonably  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  his  results,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  kidney  is  enlarged  by  tnmour  or  other  cause  of 


Fio.  160.— norimntBl  Bcotion  throujfh  kidney  and  lumbar  muBfllea,  ahowiog  the  difflculty 
of  kidney  percussion. 

increased  aize  of  the  organ.  If  the  dulness  is  greatly  lessened  or  ab- 
sent, a  movable  kidney  is  to  be  suspected.  In  either  case  abdominal 
palpation  is  decidedly  more  reliable. 

(2)  A  movable  right  kidney — and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
the  right — may  require  to  be  discriminated  from  a  distended  gall 
bladder.  This  may  be  accompJished  by  remembering  that  if  it  is 
the  kidney  it  will  be  freely  movable  in  all  directions ;  may  be  carried 
down  toward  the  pelvis,  and  held  there  during  forcible  expiration ; 
may  be  pushed  backward  and  upward  toward  its  normal  position, 
where  it  tends  to  remain  and  elude  further  palpation ;  moves  slightly, 
if  at  all,  with  respiration ;  and  that  an  area  of  tympanitic  percussion 
{colon)  may  be  found  between  it  and  the  costal  margin.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gall  bladder— which,  when  distended,  may  resemble 
the  kidney  very  nearly  in  size  and  sliape — moves  with  respiration ; 
can  be  moved  from  side  to  side,  or  in  various  radii  of  a  small  circle 
having  the  neck  of  the  bladder  as  its  centre ;  and,  if  pushed  back, 
ward,  away  from  the  abdominal  wall,  tends  to  spring  forward  to  its 
former  position  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Finally,  unless  the 
colon,  above  which  it  usually  lies,  has  become  looped  over  the  neck 
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of  the  gall  bladder  (an  infrequent  happening),  there  ia  no  tympanitic 
band  between  it  and  the  lower  border  of  liver  dulness. 

(3)  The  kidney  may  be  fonnd  to  be  enlarged,  or  there  is  an 
obscure  swelling  or  sense  of  resistance  upon  palpation  anteriorly-,  or 
bulging  and  indistinct  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  poste- 
riorly. In  such  a  case  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  possible  cauecs  of 
its  enlargement  or  of  closely  related  tumidity.  Such  causes  are  pyo- 
nephrosia,  hydronephrosis,  cystic  disease,  echinococcus,  carcinoma, 
sarcoma,  and  perinephric  abscess. 

The  tumours  of  pyonephrosis,  and  hydronephrosis  or  renal  echi- 
nococcus  are  alike — rounded,  globular,  perhaps  fluctuating — and  may 
attain  a  la^e  size.  Multiple  large  cysts  of  the  kidneys  can  be  felt 
as  rounded  masses.  Malignant  tumours  of  the  kidney  may  grow  to 
dimensions  occupying  one  half  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  somewhat 
movable,  and,  if  of  rapid  growth,  a  sense  of  fluctuation  may  be  per- 
ceived. If  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a  tumour  in  the  left  renal 
region  involves  the  kidney  and  is  not  an  enlarged  spleen,  the  position 
of  the  descending  colon  should  be  ascertained  by  percussion,  inflating 
it  if  necessary  by  pumping  in  air  through  a  large  catheter  or  colon 
tube.  If  the  colon  lies  in  front  of  the  tumour  (Fig.  157),  it  is  renal 
and  not  splenic.  Perinephric  abscess  affords,  in  somo  cases,  a  dis- 
tinct tumour,  in  others  a  bogginess  or  induration  in  the  interval 
between  the  last  rib  and  the  iliac  crest.  An  enlarged  kidney  tends 
to  develop  toward  the  front ;  a  perirenal  abscess  to  bnlge  backward 
and  become  palpable  posteriorly. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  the  various  causes  of  renal 
enlargement  must  be  made  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
accompanying  signs  and  symptoms,  an  examination  of  the  urine,  and, 
in  some  instances,  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator. 

|[.  BLADDER  AND  URETERS 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  describe  the  methods  of 
examining  the  urinary  bladder  or  the  ureters.  The  use  of  the  cysto- 
scope  and  the  catheterization  of  the  ureters,  in  men  as  well  as  in 
women,  is  occasionally  of  great  use  to  the  internalist  in  the  diagnosis 
of  suppurative  disease  of  the  kidney  or  vesical  new  growths,  but  the 
special  skill  required  for  such  manipulations  is  as  yet  confined  to 
a  few. 

The  presence  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  bladder 
as  an  indication  of  renal  calculus,  spinal-cord  disease,  and  pyelitis 
should  be  remembered.     (See  also  Urination,  page  139.) 
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SECTION  XXXVIl 
EXAMINATION   OF  THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

The  Gxamination  of  the  nervons  eystetn  and  the  diagnosiB  of  its 
diseoBes  requireg  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  neoral  anatomy  and 
physiology.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brief  references,  the 
subject  can  not  he  dealt  with  here. 

The  Neorone. — Modem  iDveBtigation  has  framed  a  conception  of 
the  nervons  system  which  differs  greatly  from  that  in  vogue  not 
many  years  ago.  At  present  it  is  conceived  as  an  aggregation  of  an 
enormons  number  of  units — the  neurones. 

A  neurone  consists  of  (1)  a  cell  body,  (3)  dendrites,  and  (3)  an 
axone  (Fig.  161). 

The  cell  body  from  one  of  its  poles  gives  off  the  dendrites,  which 
are  usually  numerous  and  relatively  short,  except  in  some  of  the  sen- 
sory nenrones.  The  axone  or  axis-cylinder  process  passes  oat  from 
the  body  of  the  cell,  and  becoming  what  was  formerly  termed  a  nerve 
fibre,  may  be  continned  for  long  distances,  giving  off  collaterals  at 
right  angles.  The  axone  finally  cleaves  into  a  number  of  fine 
brancbcB,  forming  the  end  brush  or  terminal  arborization.  So  also 
may  the  collaterals.  The  whole  of  this  structure — cell  body,  den- 
drites, axone,  collaterals,  and  end  brnshes — is  a  neurone. 

One  neurone  is  anatomically  independent  of  all  other  neurones, 
but  is  functionally  related  by  contact.  The  end  brushes  of  one  neu- 
rone intermingle,  but  do  not  anastomose  (or  but  rarely),  with  the 
dendrites  of  another,  like  the  branches  of  contiguous  trees. 

The  dendrites  are  celhilipetal  in  function  (i.  e.,  bring  impulses  io 
the  cell  body) ;  the  axones  are  cellulifugal,  carrying  impulses  away 
from  the  cell  body.  The  cell  bodies  are  the  containers  and  gen- 
erators of  nerve  force,  the  dendrites  conduct  it  to  the  cell  body  from 
other  cells,  and  the  axones  distribute  it. 

The  well-being  of  the  processes  of  the  neurone  (dendrites  and 
axone)  depends  upon  their  connection  with  the  cell  body  and  the 
integrity  of  the  latter.  If  the  cell  body  is  injured  by  accident  or 
disease  the  processes  degenerate,  or  if  a  process  is  severed  from  the 
cell  body  the  separated  part  undergoes  degeneration — i.  e.,  the  cell 
body  is  trophic  for  its  processes.  Conversely,  a  cell  separated  from 
its  processes  undergoes  a  slighter  but  still  perceptible  degeneration. 

Central  and  Peripheral  Neurones.— Starting  from  the  large  cell 
bodies  of  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  cortex,  efferent  Impulses,  which 
are  from  this  source  motor,  but  from  other  centres  may  he  secretory, 
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trophic,  or  inhibitory,  travel  down  the  axonee  which  run  from 
the  cortical  cell  bodies  to  the  cell  bodies  in  the  cranial  nerve 
nuclei  and  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  their  end  brushes 
surrounding  and  transferring  impulses  to  the  latter.  The  latter  in 
turn  send  oS  azones  which,  leaving  the  nuclei  and  the  cord  in 
the  motor  cranial  nervea  and  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  are  fiually  distributed  by  way  of  the  peripheral  nerves  to  the 
Tolnntary  muscles. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  cortical  motor  impulses  must  pass  through 
at  least  two  sets  of  neurones,  the  primary,  central,  or  higher  level 
oeorones  (cortex  to  anterior  horns,  or  to  noclei  of  motor  cranial 
nerves),  and  the  secondary,  peripheral,  or  lower  level  neurones  (an- 
terior horn  or  cranial  nuclei  to  muBcles).  These  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  respectively  as  the  upper  and  lower  segments  of  the  motor 
path  (Fig.  162). 

The  upper  and  lower  motor  neurones  are  not  entirely  independ- 
ent. The  upper  neurones  exercise  a  constant  controlling  influence 
over  the  lower.  The  lower  neurone  is  just  as  constantly  sending 
imputses  to  the  muscle  in  which  its  asone  terminates,  and  the  nutri- 
tion, the  reflex  irritability,  and  the  tone  or  tension  of  the  muscle 
depend  upon  the  steady  reception  of  such  impulses.  Practically,  the 
lower  neurone  p!us  the  muscle  forms  a  nutritive  unit. 

It  mnst  be  clearly  understood  that  although  the  cell  bodies  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  lie  in  the  substance  of  the 
medulla,  they  are  as  distinctly  peripheral  as  those  of  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Motor  and  Sensor;  Paths. — The  direct  motor  path,  for  all  volun- 
tary impulses,  from  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  (Fig.  43),  and  the 
indirect  motor  path,  for  the  co-ordination  of  muscular  movements 
and  the  higher  reflex  and  automatic  movements,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  162. 

The  direct  sensory  path,  through  which  pass  the  sensations  of 
touch,  pain,  and  temperature,  and  the  indirect  sensory  path,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  sensations  from  the  muscles,  joints,  and  vis- 
cera, are  shown  in  Fig.  163. 

Spinal  Cord. — The  surface  relations  of  the  spinal  cord  are  shown 
in  Fig.  164;  the  relation  of  the  spinal  segments  and  their  nerves  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrte  in  Fig.  165 ;  and  certain  facts, 
with  reference  to  the  names,  functions,  and  diseases  of  the  parts  of 
the  cord,  in  Figs.  166,  167, 168,  and  169. 

It  is  further  requisite  for  the  clinician  to  know  the  segmental 
localization  of  the  motor,  sensory,  reflex,  and  other  functions  of  the 
cord,  as  follows : 
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BLACK  FIBRES- INDIRECT  P 
BLUe=  PERIPHERAL  {L0WE«1  NEURONE, 
HED=CEHTH*L  (UPPER)  NEURONE 
o  1R2. — Motor  Patbwats,     Dirtet  motor  path  (in  red)  (for  voluntary  impQleee)  rum 

pyntniidal  oalumna,  to  motor  cells  of  anterior  horn :  the  cranial  oervu  motor  Bbn*  (in 
Irod)  cross  at  various  levels  in  cnia,  poos,  and  meduiin.  Indirect  tnotor path  (in  bisct) 
(for  muscular  ca-ordination  and  higher  reHex  and  automatic  irioveioents)  runs  from  cor- 
tex to  pons  nuclei,  to  cerebellum,  to  Utoral  fuudunental  eolumn,  via  Ihe  peduuclcd,  th« 
llbrea  tariainating  at  various  levels  in  Che  anterior  hi>ra. 
484 
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Fla.  IS).— SiHBORT  Pathwatb.  The  dinct  ttnter!/ path  (in  blue)  (for  (ouch,  pain,  and  udi- 
penture)  rung  from  posterior  root  Sonne  the  cord  to  BQtero-laleral  column,  to  Hijriiieiitum 
of  orns,  to  optic  thnlsmua,  to  conex.  The  indirect  tiruory  palhi  (in  red)  (for  co-ordi- 
lutive  MriHtioQii  from  muscles,  joints,  and  viBoera)  run  upward  on  same  side,  via  Ihe 
direct  cerebellar  tract  and  the  posterior  colurun,  deeusaatlng  at  upper  part  of  cord,  to 
cerebellum,  to  optic  thalamus,  to  cortex. 
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Segmental  Motor  Localization  in  the  Cord.— One  moBt  dirtingniah 
carefully  between  the  motor  functions  of  a  aegment  and  those  of  the 
peripheral  nerre  or  nerres  of  which  the  axonea  coming  from  a  par- 
ticular segment  may  form  a  part.  Each  segment  may  be  regarded  us 
a  nnit  possessing  certain  motor,  sensory,  trophic,  vasomotor,  and 
reflex  functions,  with  reference  to  the  peripheral  dietribution  of  the 
nerve  roots  which  pass  off  from  and  enter  it.  A  segment  is  named 
after  the  pair  of  nerves  which  arise  from  it,  and  not  from  the  verte- 
bra at  the  level  of  which  it  lies.     Any  peripheral  nerve  may  contain 


Fia.  IM. — Showing  the  reluiaa  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  dorul  lurfaoe  of  tha  trunk ;  tha 
relative  length  of  the  oarTiesI,  doreal,  lumbw,  and  sacral  portions;  and  the  poaicioo  of 
the  oervioal  and  Inmbar  enlargeincDls. 

fibres,  motor  or  sensory,  from  several  different  segments,  and,  indeed, 
this  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  Couse- 
qnently,  mavementg,  not  individaal  muscles  or  nerves,  are  represented 
in  the  gray  matter  of  each  segment,  and  the  determination  of  the 
exact  position  of  focal  (circnmscribed  or  limited)  lesions  of  the  cord 
depends  largely  upon  the  discovery  of  the  deficient  action  of  a  group 
or  groups  of  muscles  controlled  by  definite  segments  of  the  cord, 
from  which  deficiency  one  may  infer  the  existence  of  disease  in  the 
controlling  segment. 
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I  spinous  PROCESS  [  EXITS 


Black  Dota^Poiata  of  Origin. 
Circlea=  Point*  ofEiit. 
Q=Corrioal'  I>=Donal. 

'L=Lumbar.  S^Sacral, 


w 


Fw.  186.— Dl«nun  showing  Ihe  relation  of  the  negmenta  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  ro 
■nd  exiu  of  the  spinal  nerves,  to  tbe  spinous  procewieB  of  the  vertebne. 
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Fio.  I6S. — Sbaving  (he  t^Dctioru  of  the  flbrm  of  the  snurior  ind  poaierior  roots,  lod  iiitit 
relations  la  tbo  honiR  and  coluiiiDS  of  Cbe  spinal  coriL  BcdrawD  and  modified  from 
Dana.     Compare  Figs.  166  and  167. 
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SENSORY  CORD 


r    bMdE 
Dthlp 
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THE  EVIDENCES  OF  DISEASE 


The  following  table  *  (Starr,  Mills,  Sachs,  Dana,  Thobbdbk)  ahowB 
the  mascles,  their  normal  function,  the  evidences  of  their  deficient 
action,  the  nerves  which  innervate  them,  their  representation  in  the 
medulla  and  the  segments  of  the  cord,  and  the  diseases  in  which 
they  are  commonly  involved  (see  also  Fig.  170). 


Muscles  of  Tongtte,  Palale,  i 


i  Pharyiu 


from  pamin 


ocsl  corda  En 
odin  arUcu- 


Tongue  when  pr 
trudeddevliUvsl 
jMralyied  side. 

muvi^  b&ckward 
or  holluKPd  om 
Ikctkm  defldenC 
In  iDADy  bealU); 
subjects  I. 
Wht^n  lylDK  Id 
mouth  deviatioD 
to  heslchy  side; 
when  protruded, 
devlal^  to  lura- 
lyzed^e:  Ifone 
orbothhalveguv 
atrophied  tciiKuo 
LooHa  BhrlniLle3. 


raised  in  the  loto- 
naUon  ot  "ah-; 
it  poralraiB  !■  bi 
iMtTal  (uppIiiS  of 

arch  and  renurBi- 


ReguKltatloD    of 


nerve ,  (hjpii- 


The     twdtth 


Probably  pb»- 
rynffeaJ  plex- 


trophlea 

inn). 


legureit 


imperfectly: 


*  Dana.    Texlbook  of  Nervous  Diseases,  4th  edition.  New  York,  1867. 
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THE  NEEVOITS  STSTEM 
Musdet  of  Bead  aitd  Nedc 


NAm  or 

MDBCLK. 

.«.^ 

■Ti>.ploc>.or<Ubl.< 

_-„ 

_„. 

IMmuK  bi  »blcb 

Stereo 

Raiaes       and 

InabUU;  U>  raise 

Spinal   accea- 

Uedulla     and 

Id  bulbar  and 

uinu  face  to 

|]eadtroDibed.ar 

wrvicml  -  cord 

TOBtoU." 

JTOOB^^de: 

third  cervical 

atI«;tton«:   In 

poattlon.  If   both 

aegmeala. 

later  Btagee  of 

to  uuoe  aide ; 

mUBcleaareafTeel- 

It  both  miM- 

IB  '  affected,     m 

Sff?J 

marhed  change  of 

poelUoQ.      unlees 

neuritis. 

oppoaitv     muscle 

apa^^of  mliBcle 

frequent;  h.^ad in 

ctined  to  one  aide 

Rectus 

Tofleib(«Mi., 

Canno«BBih<«dl 

Upjfiar     cervi- 

Oppercervlc^ 

BO  as   to   bring 

chlnoncheetT^ 

n^Jor""' 

BectuH 

Toaexhead,- 

cupUU 

SUght  rotation. 

DBfldent     rott 
tioQ       scarcely 

1«8   Blemo-clei- 

do^tUBBtolds  are 

Diseases     of 
Kliii        tu- 

S'™v.fre 

Scaleai 

dlaeawd. 

DeOcteDllDiipln- 

Lowercvrvlc^ 

^^^' 

bra™  oJlumo 

cal  nerrea. 

segmmls. 

Is  fixed:   aid 
In    lusplra- 
tioD  :    aight 
luenl     flei- 

FleiloDoIver- 
Mbral       cd- 

-SSf" 

lroper(ectfl«ilon 
of  upper  aploe. 

Lower    cerrl- 
calnerres. 

JfuMiw  of  Shouldtn  and  Upper  Extremity 

l<a»o« 

N«~lhKI).iL 

t,jmr«-m  ^  Md_> 

bHfTMdtT 

R.I--.WI. 

m^l^l^,;^ 

MCSCLIl. 

■"*°°' 

h.™l«d. 

TrapeilDii. 

Pulb        bead 

Spinal    accea- 

Uedulla     and 

I.    Clavlc- 

backward:  ro- 

Borj. 

second      and 

tSlJLd'a&eo? 

Of      head ;      not 

third  cervical 

wasting:    dis- 

S^  ^" 

mai-lted  as  a  rule 

segments. 

ease  of    me- 

biuAcle.      so 

because         deep 

dulla  and  up- 

[bat    chin    is 

Oilrd     of 

turned  to  op- 

SS."^    fuTctlon'^ 

cord:    clavic- 

clavicle CO 

posite     side  ; 

BhouIdPr  does  not 

ular      portion 

occipital 

contraction  of 

moce   during  In- 

least  frequent- 

bo«,. 

both  clavlcu- 
bedd«'""^ 
slight    elpva: 
dere"  lUdi^'in 

BplratloD. 

R^ses    shoul- 

».    Middle 

Acromion          de- 

Spinal  acces- 

As above 

As  above. 

Eiiz 

der  blade; 

pressed  by  weifthC 

sory  nerve. 

of  uppw  extrem- 
ity: fnner  upper 

and  outer  i  Jclavlele  goes 

anele     may    be 

■^nc    o  I  :  along}. 

K'i-'-SK! 

IlKament. 

■cnpuln:  Internal 

DQCbn 

lower     angle     is 

aod     np- 

sKir 

Une. 
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Museltt  of  Shaulden  and  Upptr  Extrtmtly  (eonlinut^ 


"-rsi""' 

DtaHtartU 

laUSOLE. 

i(«Hlh>al«. 

iDHrnUdkr 

t.*M.      ' 

a.  Lower 
portion 

•^liS''i^ 

Margin  of  scapula 

Is  about  lU  centt 

1S?i.SS" 

second      and 

ftod      ad- 

thhH cervical 

ductor. 

dlaallne. 

RlKNIltwIdl 

^^•j™^"^ 

Fifth  oervlcaL 

flflh  oervSl 

As  above. 

ula  from  be- 
low,   upnrd 

>nd     inward. 

tu8  to  normal,  this 

BO   that  infe- 

groo.edisap- 

rior  eiiBie  Is 

pearalf  arm  ia  ex- 

brought  oeor- 

■n  line  ;  hold 

oT       ^uU 

b^^tS'in^b^ 

to  Duchenne,  tbto 
can  be  effected  by 

Levator 

Draws  mperi- 

upoer  portion  ot 
Isolated  paraly^ 

Third  aodnnli 

Second      and 

Dystrnphhs 

or  inner  angle 

fourth  (y)  cer- 

and     cemcal 

t^Ute- 

""" 

dleeasta. 

RotaUon      o( 

Scapula  pulled  up- 

PoBtorlortho- 

Flfth         and 

ProgreislTs 

magDus. 

ward;  lowerln  net 

radcuerre. 

sixth  cerrlcal 

blade     out- 

angle nearer  the 

pbica       idys- 

ward,    and 

ffifSSS 

slight    eleta- 

can  not  be  raised 

tion  of  acro- 

above homontal 

the     brachial 

mion  ;    holils 

po8itlon;ifarmls 

plexus;  afMT 

traumatic   in- 

of  Boapuia  to 

™™i'froni  th^ 

der;  In  nvri- 

brings      arm 

rai        ('_'  winged 

cal-cord  affso- 

from  horiion. 

tloos. 

tal  to  vertical 

position. 

arm.  scapula   b 
median  line,  and 
aX    rh^Stoidl 

To  raise  arm 

CanralKxhoulder 

Clrcuniflei,,.. 

Fourth,    fifth,' 

As  shore;  ska 

(three  di- 

but      not     arm  ; 

and  slrth  ccr^ 

In  Erb-s  form 

vlalOQB). 

^waM'  ^t 

shoulilar  Rattened 

vical  seg- 

of  obstetrical 

1  atrophy  1:  groove 

ments. 

panlysis. 

ward,  or  hack- 

bKlwwn  acromion 

and  head  at  hu- 

bl6""n5™if 

merus  :   each  di- 

may  be  paralyzed 

flxwl"  by   ac- 
tion of  scrra- 

si-gly. 

lofraapl-  ) 

R^lor      hu- 
meri po«tlciia 

Arm   can    not  be 

Suprascapu- 

•ifTi.  a  \ 

OrcumOn. 

rotate       arm 

Ing  (Duobenne). 

Fourth,    fifth. 

and  sixth  cer- 

deltiM. 

ri         anticus 
I  Duchenne  l  : 
rotates     arm 
inward- 

moved     Inward ; 
Bcapula  is  nibbed 
a«B]  nit  ribs. 

nerve. 

me^ta.    ***' 
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MuaeUs  of  Shouldtrt  and  Upper  Extrtmity  (eonlitmed) 


MVSCLC 

.^^ 

BTmp«m.^<dh4-. 

,,.,™,. 

-t;:.-?* 

Suprwpi- 

HdM              ip 

According  to  Du- 
cbunne.  lumeniB 
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As  above. 
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HuatdT  Hhoul- 
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de^Jo^^ 
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forward  ™ 
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As  above. 
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Matelet  of  Arm,  Forearm,  and  Band  (eonlinutd} 
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.™.— . 
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Fieiea     ion- 
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MuaelM  of  Arm,  Forearm,  and  Band  {continued} 
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Fint  dorsal . . . 
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thumb;'    >b>o 

tloo:  Kcond  pha- 

lanx    Is    Oeied 
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toward  flrat. 
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thumb. 
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AbductloD    or 

DeflcteDt     abduc- 
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Flnt  dorsal . . , 

Aaabore. 

{^" 
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bone ;  alda  Jn 
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Mu«ulo<pb»L 

E^."- 

Opppnens 
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No     opposlHon 

Median 

Flr«  dorsal... 
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porUonof 

Ibe  flexor 

Abductor 
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^^HS 

Ulnar. 

flexor 

rs'tas;. 

t^^j.'"' " 

adductor. 

also  bave  an 

Flexor 

F"?^e«   ead 

phalanx. 

Muades  of  Back  and  Lower  Extrtmitiet 


Erector  spinie:  saiiro- 
hunbalis:      longlsBi- 

Abdominal  musclea  . . . 

QuadrstuB  lumbonun 

Adductor  piuBclei 

Sartorlus 

1)uadrk«pa  (emorls  . . . 

TaoBor  (ascUe  late. , . 


Crural-     "Hilrd    lumbar 
Crural.   Third  lumbar... 


<himbBr  plexus). 
h  lumbar. 

irgluleal.    Fourth 


.^rdoslB  or  lower  spine;  perpendicular  line 
Irom  shoulder  (alls  behind  os  sacrum  ; 
untlalersl  palsy  causes  defleclion  of  spine 
toward  sound  side. 

[jordoflfB  with  protrusion  of  nal^s  and  abdo- 
men ;  other  actions  deflclent ;  can  not 
BtraiKhten  up  from  recumbeut  position 
without  sBsisiaDce  of  hands. 


T^adiluction;  tfalgh  rolls  outward- 
Flexion  impaired;  acts  Imperfectlf- 

LeK  can  not  be  extended;  latest  It  aalt  pa- 
tient, who  is  Irfnit  down  wllh  hip  bent  to 
stretch  out  the  lee;  when  patient  Is  sluing 
down  to  extend  leg. 
1  Flexion  diffleult;  In  bed  thigh  ran  not  bo 
\  flexed;  difBculty  rising  from  horiaontal 
position. 
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flQ.  ITl.— Diagnni  of  akin  srew  corresponding  to  the  different  ■piD*l  KfmeDta> 
Combined  IVom  Head's  diKgruuB  bj  Osier. 
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Muteltt  of  Back  and  Loteer  Exlrtmiliet  {amlinued) 


Pyriformta. 
Oemelli. 
QusdraEus  (emoris. 

Exleroftl  obtuniuir. 


Bleeps:    BemlteDdino- 


Oanrocnemliu  (also 
pUntuiiu    and    bo> 

ADlerior  tibial  muscles 
(tibialis  anilcm,  ei- 
tewwr       diftttorum, 


Prroneua  lOQgui 

Posterior  tibial  muscle 


Obturator  nerre  (lu 

rtnTerior  gluteal   rsacral 
plexus).   First  an'"' 


ntomat  popliteal.    FIttb 


Perooeal.    Flnt  and  kc- 
Ditd  ncral  •egmenta. 

Poslerior     tibial     nerTe, 
First  and   second   ang- 

Peronral.    First  and  sec- 

liblaL       First 


tward  rotation;  leg  tuni«!  ii 


at  oC  pel'la. 


DeOclent  SexfoD:  action  of  qnadricepa  may 
tblKb  Is  neied  to  eices;   trunk  moved 

DeHdeDteileuston:  "dropfoaI.''Iaesacn|» 


DeOdent  deiloD  of  I< 


d  hip;  c 


r  tbis. 


Oexion  at 


pea  equlDUS  or  equlnovanu. 

Defldent  abduction  1  plantar  arch  lesMBsd: 
locressed  by  contracture.  Flat  toot:  walk' 
Ing  dresome. 


BnC  phalauKca  1  second  and  third  Oexcd 

(claned  foot}. 

leflcicnt  flexion  of  toea;  foot  n 
pushed  off  ground  easllf . 


Hegmeu/al  Sensory  Localization  in  the  Cord. — Figs.  171, 172,  and 
173  represent  the  skin  areas  which  correspond  to  the  different  spin&l 
segments  (compare  with  Figs,  174  to  179). 
It  is  obvious  that  if  areas  of  anEestbesia 
are  fonnd  to  exist,  which,  when  mapped 
out,  correspond  to  the  areas  in  the  dia- 
gram, one  may  infer  the  situation  of  tbe 
causative  lesion  in  the  cord. 

The  automatic  centres  of  the  cord  (Fig. 
195)  are  found  in  tbe  gray  matter  on  either 
side  of  the  central  canal.  They  are  so 
arranged  that  each  responds  in  a  special 
manner  to  a  definite  stimulus  (excito- 
reflex). 

The  Peripheral  NerveB. — The  peripheral 

nervous   aystem   includes   the   12  cranial 

Fis.  i78.-CutaneoH9  artas  of  the  (cerebral)  and  31  pairs  of  spinal  nerves, 

Buppiitd  b}-  the  ^ith  their  root  ganglia  and  end  orgaua, 
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system.  It  should  be  borae  in  mind  that  the  latter,  embracing  the 
cranial,  vertebral,  and  peripheral  ganglia,  ia  simply  a  part  of  the 
peripheral  apparatus. 


Fi«,  IT*.— Bhowing  the  distrib 

(1)  The  motor  functions  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  sammarized  in 
the  following  table :  murclkb. 

1  sphincter  iridis.    Ciliary  muscles. 
Levator  palpebne  saperioriB.    Rectus 
internuB  in  convergeiice. 
Rectus  superior.    Rectus  iuferior. 
M 
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r  Obliquus  inferior. 

IV,  Cbanul  (PiTHBTicps) ■{  Obliqu US  Superior, 

\  (Upper  facial  group.) 

Vr.  C.asul(Abduciwb) \  R«ctu8  «ternu8.    Rectus  internos  of 

(       opposite  side  in  lateral  movement. 
I  Associated  movement  of  leTtttor  pil- 

V.  Cb^hial  (Trioeminus) ]       pebrs. 

I  Muscles  of  the  tower  jaw. 
VII.  Ckaniai.  (Facul) Facial  muscles. 

XII.  CuAWii.  (Htpoolcil) \  'f ""'  ""'■'  ^"P- 

(  Muscles  of  toDgae. 

IX.  Ckaniil  (Glosso-phibthgeal)  \       i  Muscles  of  pbaiyni. 

X.  Cranial  <Pnbi;mooastbic) {  ■■  <  Muscles  of  esophagus. 

XI.  Cbanul  (Spinal  ACCESSOR!-)...  )       I  Muscles  of  lar^rnx. 


With  reference  to  the  motor  function  of  the  mixed  spinal  vert-ei, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  know  the  Bpinal  nerve  by  which  a  given  mnwle 
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receiTeB  its  motor  supply.  This  may  be  aBcertained  by  consulting 
the  first  and  foortb  columns  of  the  table  on  pages  193-500.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mnscles  innervated  by  a  given  nerve  may  be  deter- 
mined (for  the  trank  and  limbs)  by  the  following  table  (UtiTcniBOH 
■od  Raint)  : 


UppekLiub. 

T«™a.» 

L0«.Ln„.. 

PoBt-THOWCie 

SerratuB  insgDUs. 

lnt«r«oEtals. 

SUPKASCAPOI^K  .  .  . 

Supra-spinatuB. 
Infra-spin  at  ua. 

Intbbcostals... 

Rectus  abdominis. 
Esternal  oblique. 

Pectoralis    major 

Branches  of 

Erector  spinie. 

Es.  *!rt.  Thoracic. 

(upp.  part,  low. 

LUVBAR 

Quad  rat  us      lumbo- 

IkT.  AST.  THORiCIC. 

part). 

Nbbtks. 

Pectoralia  minor. 

Gbnito-crural  . 

Cremaflter. 

Sartorius. 

MUSCDLO-CUTAHI- 

Biceps. 
Brachialis     anti- 

Pectineus. 

Anterior 
Crural  

Rectus  feiuoris. 

Vastus  extemus. 

Subscapularis. 

Vastus  intenms. 

SUBSCAPULAK 

Teres  major. 

Crureus. 

Latiss.  dorsi. 

Gracilis. 

CmcuHFLBX 

Deltoid. 
Teres  minor. 

OBtX'BATOE 

Adductor  longoa. 
Adductor  brevis. 

Triceps. 

Adductor  maenns 

Est.    carp.    red. 

long. 

Small  Sciatic  . . 

(with  sciatic). 
Gluteus  maximuB. 

Supinator  long. 

Sup.  Gluteal  . . 

Gluteus  medius. 

Tens.  vag.  fern  oris. 

Eit.    carp.    rad. 

Biceps  fern  oris. 

brev. 

Semite  ndinosus. 

Ext.  carp.  uln. 

Great  Sciatic. 

Semimeiubranosus. 

Ext.  com  in.  digit. 

Adductor  mognus 

Ext  ossis  metae. 

(with  obturator). 

Ext  primi.  intern. 

polf. 
Ext.    secund.   in- 

Soleua. 

Int.  PoPLrrEAL  . 

Tibialis  posticus. 

Flex.  co^.  digit. 

tern,  poll. 
Ext  indicis. 

Flex.  long,  hallueis. 

Flex.  brev.  hallueis. 

Ext.  minimi 

Flex.  brev.  digit 
Abductor  hallueis. 
Adductor  hallueis. 

digiti. 
Pronator  radii 

Plantars 

teres. 

EiC.  brevis.  digit 

Median 

Palm  aria  loneus. 
Opponeiis  i)onicis. 
Abductor  pollieis. 

Interossei. 

Tibialis  anticus. 

Ext  prop,  hallueis. 

Pleior  lonyua 

Ext.  Popliteal. 

Ext.  digit,  longus. 

pollieis. 
Plexor  carpi  radi- 

Pernneus  longus, 

Pe  rone  us  breris. 

MlDIAJt  AND  ITlSAB 

alia. 

(joinlly) 

Flexor       sublim. 
digit 

Flexor  brevis  pol- 
lieis. 

Flexor    carpi    nl- 

y 

Adduct-.r  pollieis. 
Musclea  ol   little 

finger. 

Interossei. 
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Long  guplieDDus 


Foeterior  tibial 
Qteiiar  tibial 


fto.  ITS.— Showing  the  distribution  of  the  wnBory  nerves  of  the  ekin  of  the  fbot. 
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(2)  For  the  gensory  distribntion  of  the  cranial  nerves,  see  Cranial 
Nerve  Functions ;  for  that  of  the  mixed  spinal  nerves,  aee  Figs.  174 
to  179,  inolnsive. 


Fio.  130.— SlioniDg  tbe  arteries  nt  the  base  of  the  bruD.    One  of  the  leDUciili>-i>triate  m 
oklled  tbe  "artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage."    Slightly  modified  (tma  Dercum. 


Fio.   181.— Showing  the  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemiaphBree  supplied  by  the  intorior, 
middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries.    Redrawn  from  Dana. 

Blood  Supply  of  the  Brain.— (See  Figs.  180  and  181.)     Certain 
practical  points  are  worthy  of  remembrance — viz.,  that  when  the 
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arterieB  are  dieeaaed  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  lenticulo-striate  group 
raptures  more  frequently  than  the  others — the  artery  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  manner  of  its  origin  the  left 
common  carotid  is  more  readily  entered  by  an  embolus  than  its  fel- 
low ;  and  that,  having  entered,  the  emboluB  is  asnally  arrested  in  a 
branch  of  the  middle  cerebral,  because  the  latter  is  an  almost  direct 
continnation  of  the  internal  carotid. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 
An  examination  of  the  nervous  eystem  requires  an  investigation  of 
the  temperament,  the  diathesis,  the  presence  of  degeneracy,  the  con- 
dition of  the  intellect  and  of  speech,  and  the  etate  of  the  motor 
and  sensory  functions,  including  the  reflexes  and  the  electrical  irri- 
tahilit;  of  the  muscles. 

Certain  of  these  elements  (g.  v.)  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
nerroas  system  have  already  been  considered — viz.,  Temperament ; 
Diathesis;  Facial  Expression ;  £motional  State ;  Intellection,  includ- 
ing mental  confusion,  defective  memory,  delusions,  delirium,  and  dis- 
tarbances  of  consciousneas  (stupor,  coma,  etc.) ;  Insomnia ;  and  Dis- 
orders of  Speech  (aphasia,  etc.). 

DEGENERACY 

There  are  certain  anatomical,  physiological,  and  psychic  pecnl- 
iarities  (stigmata  or  marks)  which  may  he  encountered  as  evidences 
of  a  congenital  and  usually  hereditary  neuropathic  diathesis  or  con- 
stitution. This  condition — termed  degeneration  or  degeneracy — ia 
an  eccentric  departure  from  what  is  commonly  recognized  as  the  aver- 
age normal  type.  As  seen  in  this  country,  it  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  study  by  Dana  and  Petersen. 

Anatomical  Stigmata.— The  physical  or  somatic  imperfections 
of  development  are : 

Cranium  and  Face. — Asymmetrical  cranium,  extremely  small  head 
(microcephalus),  unusual  configuration  of  the  skull,  lack  of  ordinary 
symmetry  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face,  a  very  high  and  narrow  fore- 
head, and  excessively  projecting  (prognathous)  or  very  large  jaws. 

Palate  and  Uvula. — Defects  or  deformities  of  the  palate  and 
uvula,  especially  a  high  and  narrow  arch  of  the  hard  palate,  and  a 
marked  longitudinal  ridge  on  the  latter  (torus  palatinus). 

Eyes. — Abnormally  narrow  palpebral  fissure ;  lack  of  strength  in 
the  ocular  muscles  (muscular  insufficiency  or  asthenopia,  squint) ; 
high  grades  of  astigmatism,  and  nystagmus  (rapid  turning  of  the 
eyes  from  side  to  side  or  vertically). 
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Ears. — Placed  in  nnusaal  poBitions,  poorly  shaped  or  unBjmmetri- 
cat ;  absence  of  lobe,  the  lower  part  of  the  ear  directly  adherent  to 
the  head ;  and  noticeably  conchoidal  or  shell-shaped. 

Miscellaneous. — Imperfect  or  badly  set  teeth ;  defects  in  shape  or 
size  of  lips  and  tongue ;  unusual  shortness  of  height ;  excessively 
long  or  short  fingers,  arms,  or  legs ;  small,  atrophic,  or  iU-fonned 
genitals;  absence  of  hair,  or  great  hairiness ;  or  any  congenital  atro- 
phy of  mnscles  or  other  anatomical  deformities. 

Physiologloal  Stigni&ta.  —  These  are:  Some  forms  of  tic 
(muscular  twitching)  or  tremor,  hypersenaitiTeness  or  lack  of  senei- 
tiveness  of  the  skin  and  special  senses,  defective  speech— stammer- 
ing, etc.,  perversion  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  inability  to  endure 
emotional  and  nervous  strain. 

PsycMc  Std^rmata. — These  are  :  Exaggerated  egotism,  excess- 
ive self-conscionsuesB,  absence  of  will  power  and  emotional  control, 
disturbances  of  the  sense  of  personality,  and  feeble,  erratic,  or  ill- 
balanced  mental  activity. 

According  to  the  number,  degree,  and  kind  of  the  characteristics 
of  degeneracy  presented  by  the  individual,  three  classes  of  degener- 
ates are  recognised. 

(1)  Superior  Degenerates. — Moderate  degeneracy  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  unusual  mental  {usually  artistic)  endowments,  and  the 
geniuses  of  the  world  have  almost  always  exhibited  some  of  the  stig- 
mata mentioned.  A  combination  of  brilliant  mentality  and  degen- 
erate characteristics  constitutes  a  superior  degenerate.  Such  per- 
sons may  be  absolutely  sound  in  mind  and  enjoy  average  good  health. 

(2)  Inferior  Degenerates. — This  class  comprises  those  who  present 
not  only  the  evidences  of  degeneracy,  but  are  also  erratic,  morbid, 
eccentric,  criminal,  or  insane. 

(3)  Debiles. — This,  the  lowest  class,  consists  of  those  who  are 
weak-minded,  imbecile,  or  idiotic. 

The  most  significant  of  the  anatomical  stigmata  are  asymmetrical 
or  oddly  shaped  crania ;  abnormal  palates,  found  in  10  per  cent  of 
normal  individuals,  and  46  to  80  per  cent  of  degenerates ;  and  defect- 
ive or  badly  set  ears  (found  in  20  to  64  per  cent  of  degenerates)  or 
teeth. 

With  reference  to  the  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value  of  the 
degenerative  characteristics,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  otherwise 
normal  individuals  may  possess  2  or  3  of  the  anatomical  stigmata, 
in  which  case  their  presence  is  of  no  significance.  If,  however,  a 
patient  exhibits  a  striking  combination  or  unusual  number  of  the 
various  stigmata,  one  should  look  for  evidences  of  insanity,  hysteria 
major,  epilepsy,  or  neurasthenia.     Such  diseases  occnrring  in  degen- 
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entes  have  a  decidedly  less  promising  prognosiB.  If  a  child  is  bora 
of  tvo  degenerates  it  is  likely  to  be  more  aberraot  than  either  of  its 
procreators. 

EXAMINATION  OP  THE    MUSCLES  WITH    REFERENCE 
TO  THEIR  NUTRITION,  TONE,  AND  MOTOR  POWER 

Nutrition  of  the  Muscles.— By  grasping  the  muscles  it  may 
be  determined  whether  they  are  normally  large  and  firm  or  whether 
they  ore  flabby  and  small.     A  diminution  in  their  size  is  termed 
atrophy;  an  increase,  hypertrophy.    If  either  change  is  present  it 
may  involve  all  the  muscles  of  a  limb  (diffuse  atrophy  or  hypertro- 
phy), or  1  or  3  muscles  (circumscribed  atrophy  or  hypertrophy). 
In  judging  the  size  or  volume  of  the  muscles,  corresponding  sides 
should  be  compared,  and,  when  possible,  tape-line  measurements  of 
the    circumference    of 
the  limb  are  to  be  made. 
The    upper    arm    and 
calf  may  be  measured 
at  the  point  of  great- 
eat  girth;  the  forearm 
about  1  inch  below  the 
inner     condyle ;      the 
thigh    about  S   inches 
above  the  patella. 

Atrophy  (Fig.  183) 
may  occur,  to  a  slight 
extent,  simply  from  dis- 
use of  the  muscles,  and 
without  change  in  the 
electrical  irritability ;  if 
marked  (especially  if 
the  diminution  is  rapid) 
and  presenting  the  re, 
action  of  degeneration 
it  is  indicative  of  a  le- 
sion of  the  lower  motor  Fm.  IBS.— An  old  aae  of  infonlile  spiiiBl  puraljBls  of  tlio 
neurones  ;      if     marked  ""'"  '«*^  '""""  ««remity,  Bhovring  exlremo  .trophy 

,.,,',  .  at  the  thigh  wid  leg.  nod  e,  very  oharactonBtic  defor- 

and  without  change  m         mity  ofibefcx>t (Holt). 
its  electrical   reactions 

it  is  uanally  indicative  of  primary  disease  of  the  muscles  (dystro- 
phies), or  chronic  disease  of  the  joints. 

Hypertrophy  may  be  true  or  false.     True  hypertrophy  is  distin- 
guished not  only  by  increased  size,  but  also  by  increased  strength, 
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and  is  found  in  muscles  which  have  been  much,  but  not  orer,  used. 
It  occurs  also  in  Thomsen's  disease.     Pseudo-hypertrophy  presents 
increased  size  but  leBsened  power — e.  g.,  pseudo-hyper  trophic  paraly- 
Bis  in  which  the  calf  muscles  iu  particular  are  apparently  balky  (Fig. 
183),  owing  mainly  to  an  over- 
growth  of   the   fatty  and  in- 
terstitial   elements,   the   mna- 
cular  fibres  baring  undergone 
atrophy. 

Tone  of  the  MoBdM.— 
The  normal  tension  of  a  muscle 
at  rest  is  slight  bat  perceptible. 
The  muscular  tone  is  deter- 
mined partly  by  palpation,  but 
mainly  by  the  degree  of  resist 
ance  offered  to  passive  motion 
of  the  limb.  An  increased 
tonus  or  tension,  asually  wifk- 
out  atrophy,  of  muscles  which 
are  paralyzed  so  far  as  volun- 
tary effort  is  coucemed  (spastic 
paralysis)  is  an  important  sign 
of  disease  of  the  apper  nen- 
rones,  and  if  long  continued 
constitutes  one  form  of  con- 
tracture {g.  V.) ;  the  opposite 
condition  — an  abnormal  lai- 
ness  or  fiaccidity,  usually  in'M 
atrophy — of  paralyzed  muscles 
is  significant  of  lesions  involv- 
ing the  lower  neuroues. 

Testiiig  the  Motor  Pow- 
er.— The  patient  should  be  de- 
sired to  sit  up,  to  move  each 
limb  in  turn,  to  walk,  thus  en- 
abling the  examiner  to  detect 
existing  gross  defects  of  motil- 
ity. If  the  patient  is  comatose 
the  limbs  should  be  lifted  separately  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
bed.  If  the  coma  is  complete,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  difficult; 
to  determine  the  existence  of  paralysis — e.  g.,  a  hemiplegia  — but  it 
may  be  found  that  one  or  more  extremities,  if  paralyzed,  will  fall 
in  a  more  distinctly  limp  and  helpless  manner  than  others.    If  the 


111.  193.— Pnoudo-muMuliirhypiiitroiiliy.Bliow- 
ing  1o  a  Jnoderatc  dei^rec  the  lar^e  colvoa 
■nd  gluteal  regioiu  witli  t  marked  lordosis 
(Holt).     From  a  pliologrsphb}' Dr. "" 
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patient  be  couBciouB,  any  loss  of  power  is  readily  discovered  by  caus- 
ing him  to  resist  passive  motions  designed  to  bring  the  suspected 
muscles  into  play.  The  loss  of  power  may  vary  from  a  slight  impair- 
ment (paresis)  to  an  abaolute  loss  of  voluntary  action  {paralysis, 
nearly  or  quite  complete).  The  degree  of  impairment  may  be  accu- 
rately measured  by  a  dynamometer,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it 
can  be  sufficiently  well  estimated  by  the  hand.  Always  compare 
corresponding  muscles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body. 

One  also  observes  any  abnormal  maecnlar  movement  (page  614). 

The  power  of  individual  muscles  may  be  ascertained  as  follows  : 

(1)  Bhoidder,  Arm,  Hand,  ami  Fingen. — Deltoid. — Request  the  patient  to 
nuse  the  anna  laterally  to  a  horizontal  position.  Inability  so  to  do  indicatea 
deltoid  paralysis. 

PecU/ral  MuteUt. — Stretch  out  the  arms  straight  in  front,  and  then  approxi- 
mate the  hands  against  resistaDce  by  the  examiner,  meanwhile  watching  both 
heads  of  the  pectoral  muscle. 

Laturimiu  Dorn. — Raise  the  arms  laterally  to  a  level;  then,  while  keeping 
tbem  fully  extended,  bring  the  suns  downward  and  backward,  as  if  to  make 
the  hands  meet  behind  the  sacrum.  The  examiner  standing  behind  the  patient 
resists  the  movement. 

Strratut  Magnut. — Desire  the  patient  to  push  with  his  hands  against  those 
of  the  examiner.  If  the  serratua  has  lost  its  power  the  scapula  will  project, 
and  the  digitationa  of  the  muscle,  which  ordinarily  should  be  risible,  will  not 

Trapetiu*. — Ask  the  patient  to  raise  the  shoulders  as  close  to  his  ears  aa 
possible  against  the  pressure  of  the  exsminer^^  hands.  This  will  demonstrate 
the  strength  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius.  The  middle  sod  lower  portions 
are  tested  by  desiring  him  to  bring  the  scapuls  as  cEose  together  as  possible. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  detect  paralysis  of  the  levator  anguli  acapulte  and 
tbomboids  unless  the  trapezius  is  also  involved. 

Bitep*. — Let  the  patient  flex  his  extended  arm,  bis  elbow  resting  on  the 
observer's  left  hand,  while  the  latter'a  right  hand,  grasping  the  wrist  of  the 
patient,  oSers  the  necessary  resistance.  Also  supinate  the  hand  against  re- 
natance. 

rrte^.— The  triceps  may  be  tested  as  is  the  biceps,  excepting  that  the 
previously  flexed  arm  is  to  be  extended  against  resistance. 

Supinator  LoTigut. — Test  as  for  the  biceps,  except  that  the  hand  should  be 
midway  between  supination  and  pronation.  If  the  muscle  is  paralyzed,  it 
will  ful  to  become  conspicuous  on  the  radial  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
forearm. 

Fleton  ((f  tht  IFm(.— Grasping  the  patient's  hand,  the  palm  being  upward, 
des^  him  to  bend  the  hand  up  toward  his  forearm  against  resistance. 

Exlen»ori  qf  the  Wrwf.— The  patient's  hand  tie ing  held  palm  downward,  he 
is  required  to  bend  it  backward  against  reaistance.  Moderate  weakness  of  the 
extensors  of  the  wrist  may  l>e  manifested  by  asking  him  to  squeeze  the  exami- 
ner's hand,  in  which  case  tbe  wrist  will  become  involuntarily  flexed,  the  weak- 
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o  hands,  the 


Fia.  184.— WrislHlrop. 


ened  extensors  being  unable  to  counteract  the  flexors.     Harked  or  complete 
paralysis  of  the  extensors  is  wrist-drop  (Fig.  184). 

Flexort  of  the  Fingert. — Because  of  the  usual  difference  in  the  strength  of 
^r  should  cross  bta  forearmB  and  place  his  right  hand 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  patient,  and  tiee  ttna. 
Tben  let  tbe  patient  squeeze  the  hands.  If  the 
observer  keeps  bis  own  fingers  extended  ud 
bunched  loosely  together,  he  will  be  able  to 
,  withstand  a  very  heart;  grasp  without  discom- 
fort 

Adduttcr  PollieU. — Ask  the  patient  to  pinch, 
with  bis  thumb  and  forefinger,  one  of  the  ex- 
aminer's fingers. 

OppoTiem  PollieU. — Desire  the  patient  to  ap- 
proximate the  ends  of  the  little  finger  and  tbe 
thumb. 

The  iateroitarat  and  lumArieal  muscles  of 
the  hand  flex  the  proximal  phalanges,  and  ei- 
tend  the  middle  and  terminal  phalanges.  The 
dorsal  interossei  abduct,  the  p«lmar  addact,  the 
fingers  from  and  toward  a  longitudinal  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  middle  finger. 
Test  by  making  the  patient  separate  and  ap- 
proximat«  the  fingers,  and  flex  the  proximal  phalanges,  keeping  the  middle 
and  terminnl  phalanges  extended.  Paralysis  of  these  muscles  causes  the  "claw 
hand  "  previously  considered  (j.  p.). 

(2)  Trunk  MuteUi. — Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  {q.  v.)  has  been  described. 
The  erector  muscles  of  the  spine  are  examined  by  causing  the  patient  to  lie 
face  downward,  and  asking  him  to  raise  the  head  and  shoulders  without  aeaiet- 
ance  from  the  hands.  Unless  paralyzed,  tbe  erectors  become  clearly  visible 
during  the  attempt.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  tested  in  a  similar  manner, 
except  that  the  patient  lies  in  the  dorsal  position  while  making  an  efiort  to 
raise  the  head. 

(8)  Iftck  Mutele*. — Practically  one  examines  tbe  Btemo-cleido- mastoid  mus- 
cle alone.  If  the  patient  is  lying  down  request  him  to  raise  the  head;  or  if 
sitting  up  to  turn  the  head  as  far  as  possible  to  the  right  and  left,  with  or 
without  resistance  offered  by  applying  the  hands  to  the  sides  of  tbe  bead ;  or  to 
bend  it  forward  against  pressure  upon  the  forehead.  If  the  muscle  is  not  para- 
lyzed it  stands  out  prominently. 

(4)  Mvai^oftheEye.  —  ^%  page  168. 

(5)  Mvtcle*  of  tht  Face. — The  occipito-frontal  raises  the  eyebrows  and  de- 
velops horizontal  wrinkles  in  the  forehead.  The  comigator  supercilii  produces 
vertical  wrinkles  over  the  root  of  tbe  nose.  The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  shuts 
the  eyes,  lightly  or  tightly.  The  orbicularis  one  closes  the  lips,  or  if  contract- 
ing strongly,  closes  and  protrudes  them.  The  levstores  and  zygomatic  major 
lift  the  upper  lip  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  buccinator  preserves  tbe 
tension  of  the  cheeks  when  blowing.     Facial  paralysis  (j.  v.)  is  described  else- 
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(fl)  Xuaela  of  Tmgue,  (7)  PalaU,  (8)  PAflryw,  (»)  Laryfa,  aud  (10)  Afaituxi- 
titm  (see  Index). 

(11)  Mutclaofthe  Lmeer  Ei^remitg.~FUxor»  of  Thigh.— The  patiml  Ijiog 
npoD  hU  back,  ask  him  to  raise  the  leg  up  from  the  bed,  the  knee  being  kept 
straight.  This  determines  the  strength  mainly  of  the  ileo-psoas,  partly  of  the 
quadriceps. 

ExtenmfT*  of  Thigh, — The  leg  being  kept  straight  and  the  patient  lying 
apon  bis  back,  nuse  the  foot  and  ask  bim  to  bring  it  down  upon  the  bed  against 
resistance.  This  determines  the  strength  of  the  gluteus  maiimus  and  partly  of 
the  hamstring  muscles. 

Ahduetgn  of  Thigh. — Fetch  the  leg  across  the  middle  line  and  desire  the 
patient  to  carry  it  toward  tbe  outer  side  against  resistance,  thus  testing  mainly 
the  gluteus  medius. 

Adduetcr*  of  tht  Thigh.— Cairj  the  leg  outward  and  cause  the  patient  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  middle  line  against  resistance,  thus  testing  the  adductors 
longus,  brevis,  and  magnus. 

Inrotaton  of  (he  Tft^A.— With  the  patient  prone  (face  downward),  flei  the 
knee  to  a  right  angle,  grasp  the  foot  and  oppose  resistance  while  he  iurotates 
tbe  thigh,  testing  mainly  tbe  gluteus  minimus. 

OutTOtaim'*  of  the  W^A.— Similarly  test  the  power  of  outrotation,  thus 
determining  the  condition  of  the  obturators,  pyriformis,  gemelli,  and  qundra- 
tus  femoris. 

Flexort  of  KiM.— The  patient  lying  upon  his  face,  desire  him  to  bend  the 
knee  while  the  examiner  resists  the  movement  by  pressure  upon  the  heel,  thus 
ascertaining  the  power  of  the  biceps,  semimembranosus,  and  semitendinosus. 

Eitenfon  of  Kiiee. — With  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position,  flex  the  knee 
and  by  pressure  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  resist  his  endeavour  to  extend  the  knee. 
The  quadriceps  femoris  is  the  principal  muscle  concerned. 

Plantar  Flerort  (Extentora)  of  the  J'Swf.— With  the  leg  straight,  resist,  by 
pressure  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
patient's  endeavour  to  bring  fhe  tarsus 
in  a  line  with  the  leg,  thus  testing  the 
gastrocnemius,  soleus,  peroneus  longus 
and  brevis. 

Doreitteeton  of  the  Foot— With  the 
leg  straight,  resist  the  patient's  attempt  Fio,  les.— Foot-drop. 

to  bend  up  the  foot,  thus  testing  the 

tibialis  antieus  and  the  peroneus  tertius.     Marked  paralysis  of  these  muscles 
causes  "foot-drop"  (Fig.  185). 

Mvaelm  of  the  Foot. — The  flexors,  extensors,  interossei.  and  lumbricals  of 
the  toes  ore  examined  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  fingers.  There  is  a 
form  of  claw  foot  analogous  to  the  claw  hand. 

Having  inveBtigated  the  condition  of  the  individtial  muselea  and 
muscle  groups  &b  just  described,  and  comparing  the  resnltB  of  the 
examinatioQ  with  the  table  on  page  503,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
paralyzed  muaclee  correspond  to  the  supply  of  a  single  nerve— e.  g., 
mnsculo-epiral  or  great  sciatic — or  to  the  segmentary  distrihntion, 
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according  to  the  tables  on  pages  492  to  600 ;  or  coostitnte  a  hemi- 
plegia, paraplegia,  or  monoplegia. 

MOTOR    DISTURBANCES 

Ad  examination  of  the  motor  fsnctions  (mainly  of  the  moscles) 
may  reveal  an  increase  or  exaggeration  of  normal  motility  (spatm), 
or  a  lessening  and  perhaps  an  entire  absence  of  motor  power 
(paralysis). 

I.  Inoreased  Motility  (Spasm) 

Spasm  or  an  abnormal  degree  of  muscnlar  contraction  may  be 
Ionic — coDtinnone,  and  lasting  from  minntes  to  months ;  or  clonic— 
contraction  and  relaxation  rapidly  alternating.  The  term  convulsion 
(or  fit)  is  commonly  applied  to  spasm  involving  the  majority  of  the 
skeletal  muscles ;  while  if  the  contractions  concern  a  single  muscle 
or  group  of  muscles  it  is  called  a  local  convulsion,  or  simply  a  spasm. 
If  a  paralyzed  voluntary  mnscle  is  continuously  in  a  state  of  abnor- 
mal tension  it  is  said  to  be  spastic. 

General  convulsions  have  been  considered  elsewhere  (page  71). 
The  local  spasms  or  abnormal  muBcutar  movements  which  pogsess 
a  varying  diagnostic  importance  and  should  be  sought  after,  are : 

(a)  Tremor. — This  is  a  more  or  less  continuous  quivering  or 
trembling,  especially  of  the  extremities,  due  to  a  species  of  clonic 
spasm  affecting  a  single  group  or  many  groups  of  muscles.  Tremor 
of  the  eyeballs  is  nystagmus  {q.  v.).  A  muscle  is  physiologically 
maintained  in  a  condition  of  moderate  tension  by  rhythmic  impulses 
passing  down  from  the  motor  cell  bodies  at  the  rate  of  about  13  to 
the  second.  Ordinarily  the  resulting  muscular  contractions  are  im- 
perceptible, but  if  the  strength  of  the  impulses  is  increased  the  mus- 
cular movements  may  be  seen  or  felt  as  a  tremor.  If  the  rhythm 
and,  especially,  the  rate  remain  the  same  it  is  a  fine  tremor,  8  to  12 
per  second.  If  the  disturbance  is  greater,  every  second  impulse  may 
be  lacking  and  coarse  tremor  (4  to  6)  results. 

(1)  To  test  a  patient  for  the  presence  of  tremor,  direct  him  to 
hold  out  his  arms  with  the  fingers  extended  and  separated.  Usually 
both  the  hand  and  the  arm  tremble.  Tremor  which  is  too  slight  to 
be  seen  may  be  felt  by  placing  the  observer's  hand  against  the  tips 
of  the  patient's  fingers.  Tremor  of  the  facial  muscles  may  be  made 
manifest  by  causing  the  patient  to  shut  the  eyes  tightly  or  to  show 
the  upper  teeth ;  of  the  tongue,  by  its  protmsion.  Passive  tremor  is 
present  while  the  aSected  muscles  are  at  rest,  but  during  volitional 
motion  it  diminishes  or  may  stop  entirely.  Intention  tremor  begins 
or,  if  present,  increases,  upon  voluntary  movement ;  it  is  best  tested 
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by  handing  the  patient  a  glass  of  water,  desiring  him  to  hold  it  a 
moment  and  then  carry  it  slowly  to  his  mouth,  observing  the  effect 
of  the  performance.  Segmental  tremor  is  that  which  inTolves  a 
limited  portion  of  an  extremity — e.  g.,  fingers,  or  one  hand  and  its 
fingers.  Whether  a  tremor  is  fine  or  coarse  can  usaally  be  estimated 
after  a  little  experience,  hut  for  accnrate  results  special  laboratory 
instmments  are  required.  Coarse  and  irregular  tremor  may  be  con- 
fnsed  with  moderate  choreiform  movements. 

(2)  The  diagnostic  associations  of  tremor  are  in  general  as  fol- 
lows:  Intention  tremor  is  often,  bat  by  no  means  always,  due  to 
organic  disease ;  conversely,  passive  tremor  is  commonly  functional. 
Coarse  tremor  is  generally  an  evidence  of  organic  disease  or  paralysis 
agitans,  but  is  also  seen  in  serious  alcoholism  and  hysteria.  Tremor 
of  the  facial  muscles,  lips,  and  tongne  is  indicative  of  marked  neu- 
rasthenia, paresis,  or  alcoholism. 

Following  are  some  of  the  special  conditions  or  diseases  in  which 
tremor  is  a  noticeable  symptom : 

It  is  normal  in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament  under  excite- 
ment or  alarm,  and  is  sometimes  marked,  even  in  robust  individuals, 
after  violent  or  long-continued  exercise,  hat  in  both  cases  is  tempo- 
rary. It  exists  apparently  as  a  constitutional  peculiarity  in  some 
persons  who  are  otherwise  in  good  condition,  becoming  more  distinct 
if  the  health  is  impaired.  Senile  tremor  (fine)  beginning  in  the 
hands  and  finally  spreading  to  the  neck  muscles  so  that  the  head 
becomes  involved,  is  not  infrequent,  but  rarely  occurs  under  the  age 
of  seventy. 

The  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans  (coarse  or  slow,  6  per  second) 
affects  the  four  extremities,  sometimes  the  head,  most  commonly  the 
hands.  The  thumb  and  forefinger  usually  present  the  movements 
characterized  as  "  bread  crumbling  "  or  "  pill-making."  The  tremor 
ceases  during  sleep  and  temporarily  during  voluntary  movement. 
Exophthalmic  goitre  is  attended  by  a  fine,  rapid  (12  per  second) 
tremor,  often  to  be  felt  but  not  seen.  It  is  an  important  early  diag- 
nostic sign.  Volitional  or  intentional  tremor  (coarse  or  slow)  ie  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  disseminated  sclerosis,  most  marked  in  the 
hands  and  arms,  but  occurring  also  in  the  legs  and  bead.  When  the 
patient  is  absolutely  quiet  the  tremor  may  disappear.  The  tremor  of 
hysteria  (rapid  or  fine,  8  to  13  per  second)  Qsnally  affects  the  hands 
and  arms,  less  frequently  the  head  and  hands.  The  tremor  may  be 
volitional,  resembling  that  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

Tremor  is  often  significant  of  the  overuse  of  tea,  coffee,  alcohol, 
and  tobacco,  as  well  as  poisoning  by  lead,  mercury  and,  less  fre- 
quently, arsenic  and  opium.     Alcoholic  tremor  affects  especially  the 
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tongue  and  eztremitieB.  It  may  be  fine  or  coarse,  and  often  nuuu> 
tests  itself  only  upon  moTement.  Tremor  is  an  importaut  symptom 
in  plumbism  and  mercuriaUsm.  It  is  seen  also  in  opium  or  morphine 
esters,  if  the  customary  supply  of  the  drag  be  stopped.  Cases  of 
hereditary  tremor  beginning  in  infancy  have  been  reported. 

{b)  Fibrillar;  Tremor. — This  is  a  more  or  less  rhythmic  twitching 
or  tremor  confined  to  certain  fibres,  bundles  or  parts  of  a  muscle. 
Most  commonly  it  is  seen  in  the  tongue,  the  facial  muscles,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities.  It  indicates  great  ezbaastion  of  a  mns- 
cle  or  wasting  of  the  muscle  from  lack  of  neurotrophic  influence,  as 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

(c)  Athetosis  or  Athetoid  Hovementa.— These  consist  of  continn- 
oufl,  deliberate,  somewhat  forcible  twisting  movements,  usually  of  the 

fingers  and  hands  (Fig. 
y-^  186),  less  frequently  of 

the  toes  and  feet,  and 
are  sometimes  painfal 
The  fingers  and  toes 
flex  and  extend,  the 
hands  are  pronated  and 
snpinated.  While  the 
patient  is  awake  the 
morements  may  cesBe, 
bat  only  for  a  short 
time.  They  are  much 
slower  than  those  of 
chorea. 

Athetosis  may  con- 
stitute a  separate  die* 
ease,  or  may  occur  in 
the  paralyzed  limbs  as 

Fia.  186.— Atbsloid  movements.  Redravnf^m  StrQmpell.  a  not  infrequent  resolt 
of  cerebral  paralysis  in 
children ;  more  rarely  it  may  be  found  in  adults,  involving  the 
affected  side  (hemiathetosis)  in  hemiplegia  due  to  a  lesion  of  the 
thalamns  or  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule. 

(d)  Loeallzed  GonTOlslve  Seizures. — A  sign  which  may  be  of  great 
importance  is  the  so-called  Jacksonian  or  localized  epilepsy,  a  clonic 
convulsion  beginning  in  a  single  muscle  or  group  of  muscles — e.  g-, 
the  face,  fingers,  or  toes — preceded  by  pain  or  tingling  in  the  part, 
extending  so  as  to  involve  the  entire  extremity  and  sometimes  more 
than  one.  The  conviilaive  movements  are  usually  confined  to  one 
side.     The  patient  retains  consciousness  except  in  the  comparatively 
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infrequent  cases  in  which  general  convulaioDB  follov.  A  typical 
attack  of  "this  kind  is  very  sigQificant  of  a  localized  source  of  irrita^ 
tion  in  the  eensori-motor  zone  of  the  cerebrum.  The  causative 
lesion  may  be  brain  tumour,  softeniug,  localized  meQingitis,  hemor- 
rhage, abscesa,  and  injury.  It  may  follow  hemiplegia  in  children. 
That  localized  epilepsy  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  limited  lesion  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  may  occur  typically  in  general  paresis  and 
ursemia. 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  irregular  and  usually  moderate 
twitchinga  of  various  muscles,  most  commonly  those  of  the  face, 
arms,  and  hands,  less  frequently  of  the  feet,  which  may  be  witnessed 
in  high  fever,  especially  in  the  gastro-intestinal  diseases  of  children  ; 
the  typhoid  status  {subsuUus  tendinum),  urEemia,  meningitis,  jaun- 
dice, delirium  tremens ;  and  as  a  result  of  full  medicinal  doses  of 
strychnine,  particularly  in  neurotic  patients.  Picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes or  attempting  to  seize  invisible  objects  in  the  air  {carphologia) 
is  seen  in  the  typhoid  status  and  is  a  sign  of  serious  weakness,  per- 
haps of  impending  death. 

(c)  Cborelo  Movements. — These  are  abrupt  twitchings  or  jerking 
movements  of  different  muscle  groups,  involuntary  and  without  an 
object.  Affecting  one  lateral  half  of  the  body  it  is  called  hemi- 
chorea.  A  child  suffering  from  chorea  appears  restless,  nnsottled, 
and  fidgety.  If  the  choreic  movements  are  slight,  it  may  he  neces- 
sary, in  order  for  their  detection,  to  have  the  patient  lay  his  hands, 
palms  down,  upon  the  hands  of  the  examiner,  when,  after  a  short  wait, 
BQiall  twitching  movements  of  the  fingers  may  be  perceived.  The 
handwriting  Is  apt  to  be  impaired.  Ordinarily  choreic  movements 
cease  during  sleep,  are  often  diminished  by  voluntary  movement, 
and  always  increased  by  mental  excitement  or  bodily  fatigue.  Tics 
are  choreic  movements  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  physiologically 
aefiociated  for  the  performance  of  a  definite  function,  affecting  most 
commonly  the  muscles  of  expression,  less  frequently  those  of  speech, 
respiration,  and  locomotion. 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  choreic  movements  is  the  acute  chorea 
of  children  (Sydenham's  C,  St.  Vitus'a  Dance).  Other  affections 
which  present  choreic  movements  as  a  symptom  are  habit  spasm ; 
tic  convulsif  (Gilles  de  la  Tourettc's  disease) ;  chronic  (Hunting- 
ton's) chorea;  saltatory  spsism  (Latah,  Jumpers);  posWiemiplegic 
chorea  (hemichorea),  occurring  under  the  same  conditions  as  hemi- 
athetosis  {q.  v,) ;  rhythmic  chorea  (really  hysteria),  more  or  less 
regular  spasms  of  certain  muscle  groups,  e.  g.,  nodding  spasm  when 
the  neck  muscles  are  affected,  salaam  convulsions  when  the  ab- 
domioal  muscles  are  involved  ;  and  the  seldom  seen  electric  chorea 
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(Dubini).  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  a  pecaliar  affection,  para- 
mjoclonuB  multiplex,  characterized  bj  either  constant  or  paroi^mal 
clonic  contractions,  sometimes  very  violent,  mainly  of  the  miucles 
of  the  extremities. 

(/)  Cnunp. — If  a  localized  spasm  is  painful,  it  is  called  cramp. 
It  most  commonly  affects  the  calf  muscles,  and  may  be  dne  to  mus- 
cular exertion,  alcohollBm,  nephritis,  gout,  diabetes  or  hysteria. 

(g)  Forced  Positions  or  MovementB.— A  person  may  be  more  or 
less  suddenly  thrown  forward,  backward,  or  sideways,  or  forced  to 
move  in  a  circle,  by  involuntary  muscular  action ;  or  by  a  tonic  con- 
traction, which  draws  the  head  and  trunk  to  one  side,  is  compelled 
to  lie  in  a  lateral  position.  Such  imperative  movements  or  positions 
are  eignlflcant  of  a  lesion  of  the  vermis  (or  middle  lobe)  of  the  cere- 
bellum. With  imperative  or  forced  movements  may  also  be  classed 
the  screaming,  laughing,  or  jumping  spasms  of  hysteria  and  epileps}'. 
(k)  AsBociatod  Movements. — In  certain  cases  when  an  extremity 
is  paralyzed — e.  g.,  hemiplegia — movement  of  the  correBpondiug  nn- 
affected  limb  of  the  opposite  side  may  produce  similar  but  less  exten- 
sive movements  of  the  paralyzed  extremity. 

(i)  Hjoidema. — A  smart  blow,  delivered  by  finger  or  hammer 
upon  a  muscle  near  its  tendinous  attachment,  may  under  certain 
circumstances  cause  a  sudden  localized  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  (myoidema) ;  or,  if  the  belly  of  the  muscle  is  struck,  a  similar 
belt  of  contraction  may  appear  (idiopathic  mnscular  spasm),  in 
either  case  lasting  only  a  few  seconds.  These  phenomena  are  evi- 
dences of  the  exaggerated  irritability  of  muscles  which  are  under- 
going rapid  wasting,  especially  in  phthisis. 

(;')  Tetany. — The  disease  known  by  this  name  {q.  v.)  is  a  par- 
oxysmal tonic  spasm  usually  confined  to  the  fiexors  of  the  hands  and 

feet,  but  sometimes 
involving  the  mns- 
rles  of  mastication 
(trismus).  Carpo- 
pedal  spasms  in 
rickety  children 
are  by  many  writers 
classed  as  a  mild 
Fig.  i87.-nimd  nftewny.  tetany.    When  af- 

fecting the  upper 
extremities  the  fingers  assume  a  characteristic  position,  "  the  accou- 
cheur's hand  "  (Fig.  1S1).    In  the  foot  the  toes  are  strongly  flexed. 

A  form  of  tonic  cramp  of  the  muscles,  which  is  not  tetany,  char- 
acterizes Thomsen's  disease  (myotonia).    The  cramp  occurs  only  upon 
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Yoluntary  movement,  the  muscles  stiffening  and  responding  yery 
slowly  to  the  behest  of  the  will.     A  similar  localized  condition  may 
be  seen  in  writer's  cramp,  the  mnscles 
becoming  rigid  when  called  npon  to  act. 

(k)  Catalepsy.  —  This  ia  a  peculiar 
form  of  mnscnlar  rigidity  or  increased 
muacular  tonus  affecting  the  voluntary 
muBcles.  An  affected  limb  may  be 
moved  with  but  slight  resistance,  and 
will  maintain,  in  opposition  to  gravity, 
for  an  hour  or  even  longer  the  position 
in  which  it  has  been  placed,  the  so- 
culled  "  waxy  flexibility  "  {cerea  flezi- 
bilitas).  It  is  a  condition  which  is 
most  frequently  seen  as  a  symptom  of 
hysteria,  hypnosis,  or  that  form  of  psy- 
chosis known  as  melancholia  attonita. 
Rarely  it  may  occur  in  connection  with 
brain  tumour  and  meningitis. 

(0  Contraotures.  —  A  contracture 
(Fig.  188)  is  a  tonic  mnscular  spasm  of 
long  standing.  The  spasm  may  be  bo 
slight  that  the  resistance  of  ihe  affected 
part  to  passive  motion  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, or  so  strong  that  movement 
becomes  impossible.  If  the  contrac- 
tared  extremity — finger,  arm,  foot,  or 
leg — be  suddenly  extended  by  the  ex- 
aminer, a  curions  "  check"  may  be  felt.  t'lo. iso.— UtfoniuiyoflefthoDd.tLe 
In  contractures  of  considerable  duration       ri^auitof  coiitmcturaB  foUomni;  an 

.      .  attack   of  heiniplegiii  four  jeum 

there  is  m  all  likelihood  an  actual  or       btfore;   ohiid  wvcn  yean  old 

anatomical  shortening  of  the  affected       {iioit). 

muscles. 

Contractnres  are  most  commonly  seen  either  as  a  symptom  of 
hysteria  or,  affecting  the  palsied  muscles,  as  a  result  of  cerebral 
paralysis,  hemiplegia  {q.  v.)  in  particular.  If  functional,  the  con- 
tracture disappears  during  sleep  or  anaesthesia ;  if  of  organic  origin, 
it  will  persist.  Contractures  affecting  the  arms  may  be  seen  in 
chronic  hydrocephalus.  The  contracture  may  affect  the  paralyzed 
muscles  or  healthy  muscles  whose  antagonists  have  lost  their  con- 
tractility, or  may  be  present  in  the  strongest  mnscles  of  a  paralyzed 
group.  Contractures  and  spastic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  are  further 
considered  in  connection  with  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  {q.  v.). 
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II.    Decreased  Motility  (Faralyeis) 

A  partial  or  total  loss  of  voluntary  motor  power  is  called  pardly- 
xig.  A  partial  losB  is  often  termed  paresis  (uot  to  be  confused  with 
general  paresis  of  the  insane).  AmyoKlfienia  is  a  Budden,  nsually 
temporary,  weakness  of  an  arm  or  of  botJi  legs,  and  is  a  symptom  of 
hysteria.  Hemiptegin  is  a  paralysis  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  bodr- 
Altemating  or  crossed  hemiplegia  signifies  paralysis  of  the  extremitieB 
of  one  side  and  the  facial,  ocular,  or  other  muscles  of  the  opposite 
side.  Diplegia  Is  a  double  hemiplegia.  Quailruplegia  is  a  paralysis 
of  all  four  extremities.  Paraplegia  use<l  without  qualification  means 
paralysis  of  both  lower  extremities.  Seme  writeri  speak  of  paralysia 
of  both  legs  as  paraplegia  inferior ;  of  both  arms  as  paraplegia  sape- 
rior.  Monoplegia  is  a  paralysis  of  one  extremity— e.g.,  brachial  = 
of  the  arm,  crural  =  of  the  leg,  facial  =  of  the  face.  It  may  be  Bin- 
gle  or  double — e.  g.,  of  both  arms  =  double  brachial  monoplegia  = 
also  paraplegia  superior. 

In  the  examination  of  a  case  of  paralysis  the  following  points 
must  be  determined:  (1)  The  limb  or  limbs,  the  muscle  or  muscle 
groups  involved — the  extent  of  the  paralysis.  (2)  la  the  paralyzed 
limb  or  muscle  group  spastic  or  is  it  Jlaccidf—nn  extremely  impor- 
tant point.  If  the  limb  resists  attempts  at  passive  motion  becsase 
of  existing  contraction  of  the  muscles,  or  if  the  muscles  contract  in 
opposition  to  the  attempted  movement,  the  paralysis  is  spastic.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  member  is  limp,  the  muscles  are  lax,  and 
there  is  no  resistance  to  passive  motion,  the  paralysis  is  fiaccid. 
(3)  Are  the  muscles  atrophied  ?  (4)  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
reflexes  {q-v.)?  (5)  How  do  the  paralyzed  muscles  react  to  elec- 
tricity {q.  V.)  ?    {6)  Are  there  sensory  disturbances  {g.  v.)  ? 

(a)  ParalyslB  aocording  to  its  T^rpfl.— Having  obtained  the  re- 
quired data  according  to  the  foregoing  scheme  in  a  satisfactoiy  man- 
ner, it  is  usually  possible  to  assign  all  cases  of  paralysis  to  one  of  two 
f>/pes,  viz.,  cerebral  or  spinal.  Such  an  assignment  does  not  in  all 
cases  imply  of  necessity  a  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion,  for  the  paralysis 
may  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the  peripheral  nerves  (neuritis),  or  to 
primary  disease  of  the  muscles  and  the  terminal  motor  filaments  em- 
bedded  in  them  (intramuscular  paralysis  or  muscular  dystrophy),  or 
it  may  be  functional  (hysteria).  Xcvertheless,  a  determination  of  the 
type  of  the  paralysis  is  a  clinical  prerequisite  to  a  more  particular 
diagnosis  of  the  exact  condition  upon  which  it  depends — a  di^nosis 
which  is  to  be  made  by  a  consideration  of  the  associated  symptoms. 

(1)  T'pper  Neurone  {Central,  Cerebral,  or  Spastic)  Paralysis. — The 
clinical  features  of  cerebral  paralysis  are :  Hemiplegia,  partial  or  total, 
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the  moBt  characteristic  dietribntioD  of  this  type  of  paralysis.  The 
paralyzed  muscles  are  spastic,  and  contractures  may  develop.  The 
reflexes  are  exaggerated.  The  reaction  of  the  muscles  to  electric 
stimulation  is  normal.  Atrophy  of  the  muscles,  if  it  occnrs,  ia  slight, 
and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  is  due  simply  to  their  disnse. 

The  cerebral  type  of  paralysis  is  due  to  lesions  aSectiug  the  cen- 
tral (upper)  motor  neurones.  The  destructive  lesion  may  involve  the 
cell  bodies  proper,  or  the  axones  in  any  part  of  their  length,  includ- 
ing the  terminal  end  brushes,  and  is  followed  by  a  secondary  degen- 
eration of  the  axis  cylinders  below  the  diseased  point  (descending 
degeneration).  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  disease  affecting 
any  part  of  the  upper  motor  path  gives  rise  to  the  cerebral  or  spastic 
t}'pe  of  paralysis  (Figs.  191  and  197).  Thus  in  sclerosis  affecting  the 
lateral  pyramidal  columns  (Figs.  168  and  169),  although  the  disease  is 
iu  the  cord  the  type  of  the  paralysis  is  cerebral,  because  the  pyram- 
idal column  is  composed  of  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  central  (cere- 
bral) neurones.  If  the  disease  extends  outside  of  these  columns,  the 
symptoms  of  the  peripheral  type  may  be  superadded,  one  usually 
predominating  according  to  the  course  of  the  malady. 

Cerebral  paralysis  is  spastic  and  attended  with  contractures,  be- 
cause the  peripheral  or  lower  neurones  are  deprived  of  the  controlling 
aud  inhibiting  influence  of  the  central  neurones  (Fig.  161),  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  reflexes  are  exaggerated.  As  the  muscles  still 
receive  the  trophic  and  other  influences  of  the  peripheral  neurones, 
they  do  not  undergo  atrophy  and  degeneration ;  consequently  the 
electrical  reaction  is  normal. 

As  the  most  common  causes  of  cerebral  paralysis  are  unilateral, 
the  distribution  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  that  of  a  hemiplegia. 
The  paralysis  ia  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  body  from  the  lesion, 
became  of  the  decussation  of  the  motor  (pyramidal)  fibres  in  the 
medulla. 

(2)  Lower  Neurone  {Peripheral,  Sptfial,  Flaccid,  or  Atrophic) 
Paralysis. — The  clinical  symptoms  of  peripheral  paralysis  are :  Para- 
plegia, the  most  characteristic  variety  of  this  form  of  paralysis.  The 
paralyzed  muscles  are  flaccid,  having  lost  their  tone.  The  reflexes  are 
diminished  or  lost,  and  there  is  an  entire  or  partial  loss  of  response  to 
the  faradic  current,  with  a  partial  or  complete  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion to  the  galvanic  current.  Marked  atrophy  and  wasting  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  peripheral  (spinal)  type  (Figs.  191  and  197)  may 
be  due  to  a  lesion  of  any  part,  cell  bodies  or  axonea,  of  the  peripheral 
(lower)  motor  neurones,  including  those  of  the  cranial  motor  nuclei 
iu  the  pons  and  medulla  (Figs.  189  and  190)  as  well  as  the  motor 
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cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord.     Conseqnentl;  this 
tjpe  is  seen  if  the  cell  bodies  are  involved,  as  in  anterior  poliomye- 
litis {Fig.  169)  or  polioencephalitis;  or  if  the  peripheral  nerves  are 
diseased  as  in  neuritis.     If  the  disease  begins  primarily  in  the  mus- 
cles, involving  also  to  some  ex- 
tent the   nerve    endings  which 
they  contain,  as  in  the  moBcalar 
dystrophies,  the  paralysis  is  of 
the  spinal  type,  except  that  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  is  rarely 
observed,  and  an  apparent  en- 
largement (pseudo-hypertrophy) 
may  be  present  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  malady ;   the  mnscles  ia 
"■     reality  being  atrophied. 

The  explanation  of  the  clin- 
ical symptoms  of  the  periphcnil 
type  of  paralysis  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  peripheral  motor  neu- 
rones and  the  muscles  which 
they  innervate  constitute  neuro- 
mnscular  trophic  units.  The  cell 
body  of  the  lower  motor  neurone 
not  only  maintains  the  tone  or 
tension  of  the  muscle,  but  also 
exercises  a  trophic  or  nutritive 
action  upon  the  latter.  If,  there- 
fore, the  integrity  of  the  cell 
body  or  its  axis  cylinder  is  im- 
paired by  injury  or  disease  the 
tonic  impulses  received  by  the 
muscle  cease  and  it  loses  its  tone 
— i.  e.,  becomes  flaccid — and  the 
reflexes  are  abolished.  Further- 
more, as  it  is  deprived  of  the 
necessary  trophic  influence,  atro- 

^Wrbrtt^pe^L"  Redrawn  fmm  M<.7k el!      P^y  tskes  pUce  and   it   presents 

the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

(3)  Summary  of  the  Diagnostic  Significance  of  the  Type  of  Paral- 
ysis.— The  cerebral  type  indicates :  A  lesion  of  the  motor  cortex  and 
pyramidal  tracts,  usually  unilateral  (hemiplegia),  sometimes  bilateral 
or  symmetrical  (diplegia,  especially  in  children) ;  or  an  affection  of 
the  crossed  pyramidal  column  of  the  cord  (Figs.  166  and  167),  the 
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latter  being  to  all  mteDts  and  purposes  a  contioiiatioii  of  the  cere- 
bral motor  tract. 

The  spinal  type  indicates :  Lesions  of  the  motor  cell  bodies  of  the 
medulla  and  pons  nuclei  (e.  g.,  bulbar  paralysis  and  ophthalmoplegias, 
classed  as  polioencephalitiB).  Lesions  of  the  motor  cells  in  the  ante- 
rior horns  (e.  g.,  poliomyelitis,  acute  and  chronic).  Neuritis  of  the 
peripheral  nerves,  with,  in  the  acute  forme  at  least,  disturbances  of 
sensation  which  are  lacking  in  poliomyelitis  (an  important  differential 
symptom).  Muscular  dystrophies,  which,  as  the  paralysis  originates 
in  the  muscle  itself,  do  not  present  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  and 
there  is  apparent  hyper- 
trophy but  real  atrophy, 
wherein  they  difFer  from 
poliomyelitis  and  neu- 
ritis. 

A  mixture  of  these 
types  may  be  found  in 
amyotrophic  lateral  scle- 
rosis where  there  is  rapid 
muscular  atrophy  with 
spasticity  and  exagger- 
ated reflexes,  the  disease 
involving  simultaneous- 
ly the  lower  ends  of  the 
upper  and  the  cell  bodies 
of  the  lower  neurones; 
and  transverse  myelitis, 
in  which  the  muscles  in- 
nervated from  the  site 
of  the  lesion  exhibit  the 
spinal  type  (Fig.  191), 
while  below  the  level  of  the  lesion  the  spastic  variety  of  paralysis  is 
found. 

The  functional  paralyses  (hysteria,  strong  emotion)  are  usually 
flaccid,  but  do  not  exhibit  atrophy  or  the  reaction  of  degeneration, 
and  the  deep  reflexes  are  variable,  usually  preserved  or  exaggerated. 
The  presence  of  contractures  and  anfesthesias  and  the  peculiar 
psychic  condition  of  the  patient  are  aervieeable  in  making  the  diag- 
nosis. Hysteria  is  capable  of  simulating  very  closely  nearly  every 
type  of  organic  disease. 

(b)  The  DistribBtlon  of  the  Paralysis  with  referenoe  to  Topical 
Diagnosis  and  FarticDlar  Fonos  of  Disease. — As  a  mle,  if  the  paraly- 
sis is  unUateral  it  is  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion ;  if  bilateral,  to  disease 
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of  the  spinal  cord,  except  in  the  diplegias  (double  hemiplegias)  of 
children. 

(1)  Hemiplegia. — Complete  paralysis  of  one  lateral  half  of  the 
body  (face,  arm,  and  leg),  unless  functional,  is  always  due  t«  a  cere- 
bral lesion.  There  are  certain  varieties  of  this  form  of  paraljBiB 
which  serye  to  localize  the  causative  lesion. 

Complete  hemiplegia  (see  B,  Fig.  191)  is  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the 
knee  and  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule,  the  motor  fibres  from  the  sensori-motor  area  being  at  this 
point  gathered  into  a  narrow  band.  Consequently  a  comparatively 
small  lesion  will  involve  the  pyramidal  tract  fibres  which  have  a  ver; 
extensive  distribution  (face,  arm,  leg). 

Eight  hemiplegia  plus  aphasia  (page  S46)  in  a  rigbtr-banded  indi- 
vidual indicates  that  the  lesion  further  involves  the  left  third  frontal 
convolution  (see  also  Figs.  43  and  43,  page  249). 

Hemiplegia  plus  hemiantesthesia  of  the  same  side  indicates  tliat 
the  lesion  has  encroached  upon  the  posterior  one  third  (sensory)  of 
the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  {0,  Fig.  191). 

Hemiplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  on  the  opposite  side 
(/T,  with  crossed  or  alternating  oculo-motor  paralysis)  indicates  a 
lesion  of  the  cms  (C,  Fig.  191)  involving  the  third  nerve  as  it  passes 
through  the  crus  to  emerge  at  the  inner  border  of  the  latter  (Fig.  %'). 

Hemiplegia  with  crossed  (opposite)  facial  paralysis  signifies  a 
lesion  in  the  pons  involving  the  nucleus  of  tlie  seventh  or  facial 
nerve  (D,  Fig.  191),  The  facial  paralysis  in  this  case  is  of  the  flac- 
cid or  lower  neuroue  type.  Hemiplegia  with  donble  facial  paralysis 
is  extremely  rare,  and  is  caused  by  a  pons  lesion  involving  both  right 
and  left  facial  fibres  at  their  point  of  decussation.  Hemiplegia  with 
anarthria  (difficult  or  imperfect  articulation,  not  aphasia)  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  bulb  (mednlla).  Double 
hemiplegia  (diplegia)  is  due  to  bilateral  or  symmetrical  cerebral 
lesions,  and  is  of  notable  occurrence  in  children. 

lu  the  majority  of  cases  hemiplegia  is  due  to  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, embolism,  or  thrombosis,  associated  with  arteriosclerosis,  aud 
followed  by  softening.  Syphilis  may  be  a  factor  in  the  vascular 
changes.  It  may  be  due  to  brain  tumour,  multiple  sclerosis  or 
sclerosis  of  one  hemisphere,  meningeal  hemorrhage  or  suppnration, 
infiammation,  Raynaud's  disease,  and  general  paresis  of  the  insane. 
It  may  be  functional  from  hysteria,  and  transient  from  ursemia.  It 
is  a  very  infrequent  event  in  the  last  stages  of  carcinoma  and  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  and  3  cases  have  been  reported  (Janewav)  as  a 
result  of  the  injection  of  hydrogen  peroxide  into  the  pleural  cavity 
(oxygen  embolism).     An  acute  and  sudden  hemiplegia  is  usually  the 
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card.  The  upper  right-hand  sketch  shown  tlio  variationii  in  syrnptoinn  caiued  bf  a 
difference  in  tbe  uitero- posterior  position  of  the  lesions  in  tlic  internul  capaulc. 
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result  of  hemorrliage,  embolism,  or  thrombosis ;  if  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive, of  unilateral  brain  tumonr  or  an  island  of  sclerosis,  the  lat- 
ter, perhaps,  only  a  part  of  the  multiple  form. 

(3)  Paraplegia. — Paraplegia,  used  here  as  indicating  paralysig  of 
both  legs,  may  be  due  to  spinal-cord  lesions  or  to  bilateral  disease 
{neuritis)  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  The  following  points  are  of 
service  in  the  discrimination. 

Spastic  paraplegias  arc  almost  invariably  due  to  spinal-cord  lesions. 
Flaccid  paraplegias  may  be  due  to  spinal  disease  or  peripheral  neuritis. 
If  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  involved,  the  lesion 
is  in  the  cord,  and  not  confined  to  the  peripheral  nerves. 

The  diseases  which  are  especially  characterized  by  spastic  para- 
plegia are  lateral  sclerosis,  spinal  meningitis,  pressure  from  Pott's 
disease  of  the  vertebriB,  hereditary  ataxic  paraplegia,  multiple  cere- 
bro-spinal  sclerosis,  chronic  myelitis,  transverse  myelitis  (below  level 
of  lesion),  syphilis  of  the  cord,  combined  scleroses  (Putnam),  and  the 
spastic  cerebral  paralysis  of  children  when  the  legs  only  are  involved. 

Other  diseases  wliich  are  responsible  for  paraplegia,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  flaccid  type,  are  Landry's  paralysis,  Friedreich's  ataxia, 
hemorrhage  into  the  cord  or  the  spinal  meninges,  acute  polio- 
myelitis, tumour  or  tuberculosis  of  the  cord,  neuritis,  hysteria  and 
diphtheria.  Scnrvy  and  rickets  may  give  rise  to  an  apparent  or 
pseudo-paraplegia.  Tliere  is  a  senile  paraplegia  due  to  thrombosis 
or  embolism  of  the  spinal  arteries.  The  most  common  causes  of 
paraplegia  are,  perhaps,  alcoholic  neuritis  and  acute  poliomyelitis. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  these  various  maladies  must  of  course 
be  made,  in  each  instance,  from  the  associated  symptoms. 

(3)  Monoplegia. — Brachial. — Paralysis  of  one  arm  is  rarely  due  to 
a  spinal  lesion.  Almost  always  it  is  caused  either  by  a  cerebral  lesion 
or  by  neuritis  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  arm. 
I  If  due  to  cerebral  disease  (hemorrhage,  embolism,  tumour,  etc.), 
the  paralysis  is  of  the  spastic,  non-atrophic  type.  The  lesion  is 
almost  inevitably  cortical  or  lies  a  short  distance  below  the  cortex. 
A  lesion  in  the  internal  capsule  would  need  to  be  narrowly  limited, 
on  account  of  the  crowding  together  of  the  motor  fibres  at  this  point, 
to  cause  paralysis  of  the  arm  without  involving  the  face  and  leg  fibres 
as  well.     Like  other  paralyses,  it  may  be  due  to  hysteria. 

If  due  to  neuritis  involving  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  the  paralysis  is 
of  the  spinal  (lower  neurone)  type.  Neuritis  (of  various  origin)  may 
and  usually  does  affect  special  nerves  (e.  g.,  musculo-spiral,  median). 
Consequently  certain  groups  of  muscles  which  are  innervated  by  the 
infiamed  nerve  will  be  paralyzed,  other  groups  snpplied  by  the  tmin- 
volved  nerves  escaping — partial  brachial  monoplegia. 
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Bilateral  brachial  monoplegia  is  nsnally  dne  to  the  nenritiB  of 
lead  poisoning ;  possibly  to  crutch  pressure. 

Crural  Monoplegia. — Paralysis  of  one  leg  alone  is  rarely  caused 
by  a  cerebral  lesion.  If  its  cerebral  origin  can  be  established  (by 
concomitant  symptoms),  the  lesion  will  be  found  in  or  beneath  the 
cortex  in  the  paracentral  lobule  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure 
of  Rolando  <Fig.  42,  and  A,  Fig.  191). 

More  commonly  it  is  dne  to  disease  of  the  cord,  or  neuritis  involv- 
ing the  nerves  of  the  leg.  The  spinal  causes  are  unilateral  myelitis 
or  anterior  poliomyelitis.  The  latter  in  particular  is  responsible  for 
loss  of  power  in  special  muscle  groups  or  individual  muscles.  Neu- 
ritis from  disease  or  traumatism  (blows,  pressure)  may  also  be  the 
source  of  a  limited  paralysis  of  the  leg  muscles.  A  pelvic  tumour 
by  pressure  on  the  crural  nerve  may  give  rise  to  paralysis ;  and  in 
locomotor  ataxia  the  function  of  certain  nerves  may  be  abolished.  A 
false  or  apparent  monoplegia,  usually  not  a  source  of  error,  may  arise 
from  painful  affections  of  the  limb — e.  g.,  rheumatism  or  phlebitis — 
by  interfering  with  its  normal  mobility. 

Facial  Monoplegia. — Upper  neurone  (cerebral)  paralysis  of  one 
aide  of  the  face  (and  tongue)  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  anterior  central  convolution  (Fig.  43).  The  causes  of  facial 
paralysis  have  been  previously  discussed  in  detail  (page  169). 

SENSORY    DISTURBANCES 

Disturbances  of  certain  of  the  special  senses  (q.  v.)  have  already 
been  described — viz.,  Sight,  Hearing,  Smell,  and  Taste— leaving  for 
consideration  the  cutaneous,  muscular,  articular  and  tendinous  sen- 
sibilities. For  the  sake  of  clearness  they  are  here  tabulated.  The 
table  is  based  upon  Dana's  classification. 

TaotUe  Sense j  Precipe  j 

( Contact  1 


Temperatnre  Sense. 


(Heat 
ICoId 


V  (Special  Sense) 

i  (Special  Sense) 
.  ( General  Sense) 


Articnlar  Sense . . . 
Tendinous  Sense. 


chiefly  of  (f^ecial  Sense) 

weight 

of  posture  (Special  Sense) 

of  posture  ( Special  Setise) 


Cutaneous  sensa- 
tions. 

Largely  cutane- 
ous, also  mascn- 
lar. 

The  power  of 
CO  -  ordinating 
muscular  move- 
■  ments  depends 
mainly  upon 
these  three  spe- 
cial senses. 
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A  general  or  common  Bensation  appears  in  consciouaneBs  to  haye 
its  seat  in  the  body — e.  g.,  pain ;  a  special  Beneation  is  referred  men- 
tally to  Bome  external  agency — e.  g.,  the  pressure  of  a  weight. 

Methods  of  Examining  for  Sensory  Disturbaucea.— 
The  sensory  functions  are  examined  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  are  abnormally  active,  absent  or  perverted.  In  testing  the 
cutaneous  and  pain  senses,  the  patient's  eyes  should  be  kept  strictly 
closed  or  blindfolded,  and  he  should  be  instructed  to  respond 
promptly  at  the  instant  he  perceireB  the  sensation  required,  using 
always  the  same  word,  "  Yes "  or  "  Sow,"  but  otherwise  to  keep 
silent.  Xote  the  promptness  of  the  response,  as  there  may  be  ft 
delay  in  conduction.  The  time  elapsing  between  stimulus  and 
response  is,  under  normal  circumstances,  -^  oi  a  second ;  in  disease 
it  may  require  10  seconds.  In  testing  tactile,  temperature,  and  pain 
sensibility,  the  areas  in  which  disturbances  are  found  should  be  care- 
fully outlined.  It  is  often  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  cntaneons 
surface  inch  by  inch  before  the  examination  can  be  considered  to 
have  been  thorough.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  examine  not 
only  the  cutaneous  surface,  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 
and  oral  cavities  and  the  external  genitalia. 

(a)  Tactile  Sense. — This  sense,  which  embraces  the  elements  of 
pressure  and  contact,  may  be  tested  as  a  whole  by  the  sesthesiometer 
— practically  a  pair  of  dividers  with  blunted  points.  In  default  of  a 
regulation  instrument,  ordinary  compasses  with  their  tips  guarded  bj 
bits  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  hairpin,  or  the  heads  of  two  ordinary  pins, 
may  be  used.  The  patient's  eyes  being  closed,  the  points  are  to  be 
placed  upon  the  skin  BufBciently  wide  apart  to  be  recognised  as  a 
double  contact  and  gradually  brought  together  nntil  it  appears  to  the 
subject  that  be  is  being  touched  with  a  single  point  only,  Xote  also 
whether  one  point  is  felt  as  two  or  more ;  and  whether  a  touch  upon 
one  side  of  a  limb,  or  of  the  body,  is  felt  respectively  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  same  limb,  or  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  seasi- 
bility  varies  within  wide  limits.  If  the  distances  are  twice  as  great 
as  those  given  in  the  following  table  it  may  be  considered  abnormal : 


Tipot  tongue. . 
Tip  of  Angers.. 
I'ips 


Arm  and  thigh  . . 


Dorsalsurfaee  of  fingers    6  " 
Tip  of  nose  and  forearm    8  " 
Tip  of  toes,  cheeks,  eye- 
lids, temple 13  " 

The  element  of  contact  or  touch  is  tested  by  drawing  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  a  pencil,  the  head  of  a  pin,  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  a 


Back  of  haads. . . 

Forearm,  leg,  dor- 
sum of  foot 
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small  cone  of  cotton,  Ughtlj  over  the  skin,  deairing  the  patient  to 
answer  immediately  upon  feeling  tlie  touch.  To  avoid  unthinking 
or  mechanical  responses  by  the  patient,  it  is  desirable  from  time  to 
time  oetcnsibly,  but  not  actually,  to  touch  the  surface.  Symmetrical 
parts  should  be  compared.  The  power  of  localization,  dependent 
upon  the  tactile  sense  plux  muscular  or  weight  sense,  is  determined 
by  touching  the  skin  with  the  finger  tip  and  asking  the  patient,  with 
his  eyes  closed,  to  put  his  own  finger  on  the  same  point.  He  should 
not  err  to  a  greater  extent  than  2  inehos.  This  is  a  good  test  for 
slight  auiestliesia,  as  ho  may  he  able  to  feel  the  touch  but  not  to 
localize  it. 

In  testing  the  other  element  of  tactile  sensibility,  viz.,  the 
cutaneous  prexsure  sense,  the  extremity  or  part  to  be  examined 
must  lie  upon  a  table,  bed,  or  other  support,  so  as  to  eliminate  mus- 
cular action.  Weighted  rubber  balls,  weights  held  by  a  wire,  shot 
cartridges  filled  to  different  levels  with  shot,  2  pill  boxes  (1  filled, 
1  empty),  or,  more  simply,  coins  differing  in  weight  but  preferably 
of  nearly  the  same  size,  may  be  laid  upon  the  part  and  the  patient 
requested  to  indicate  wliich  is  heavier.  This  sense  is  most  acute  on 
the  brow,  temples,  forearm,  dorsal  surface  of  hand,  and  abdomen. 
For  most  purposes  the  tactile  sensibility  can  be  determined  and  suf- 
ficiently measured  by  using  the  heads  of  two  pins. 

(d)  Temperature  Sense. — For  testing  this  sense  one  may  use  test 
tubes  containing  hot  and  cold  water.  Touch  the  surface  first  with 
one,  then  with  the  other,  desiring  the  patient  in  each  case  to  state 
whether  it  feels  hot  or  cold.  Observe  also  whether  there  is  a  reversal 
of  this  sense — i.  e.,  whether  he  calls  hot  "cold,"  or  cold  "hot,"  or 
both.  It  is  abnormal  if  temperatures  of  60°  to  65°  are  not  described 
as  cold,  or  those  of  85°  to  95°  as  warm.  In  some  instances  heat  and 
cold  of  moderate  degrees  will  be  painful. 

(c)  Pain  Sense. — The  point  of  a  pin,  needle,  pen,  sharp-pointed 
pencil,  or  the  faradic  current,  may  be  employed  to  determine  the 
acateness  of  the  pain  sense.     It  may  he  absent  or  excessive. 

(d)  Hnsoolar  Sense. — This  special  sense  is  to  be  tested  by  using 
weights,  as  in  the  examination  of  the  pressure  sense,  except  that  the 
limb  or  part  must  not  be  supported.  It  is  desirable  to  use  objects 
which  resemble  each  other  in  size  and  shape  but  differ  in  weight. 
First  a  light,  then  a  heavy,  object  may  be  placed  in  the  unsupported 
hand,  or  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  tlie  patient  be  required  to 
say  which  is  the  heavier. 

{e)  Articnlar  and  Tendinous  Sense. — To  test  this,  have  the  pa- 
tient's eyes  strictly  closed  or  blindfolded.  Then  taking  hold  of  one 
of  the  extremities,  flex,  extend  and  move  it  in  a  variety  of  direc- 
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tions,  deBiriug  the  patient  to  imitate  these  motions  with  the  corre- 
sponding limb  of  the  opposite  side ;  or  place  one  limb  in  a  certain 
postnre  and  have  him  describe  the  position  in  which  it  remains. 

(/)  Ataxia. — Upon  the  muscular  sense,  by  which  is  ascertained 
the  amount  of  strength  to  be  employed,  and  the  articular  and  ten- 
dinous sense,  which  informs  the  sensorium  of  the  position  of  the 
Tarions  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body,  depend  tlie  power  of  co-ordina- 
tion— i.  e.,  the  regular  and  smooth  co-operation  of  individual  muscles 
or  muscle  groups  wliich  is  requisite  to  accomplish  a  definite  actioa 
or  movement.  If  these  senses  are  dulled  or  abolished  the  condition 
of  ataxia  exists.  Other  factors  are  also  concerned — sight,  touch,  etc. 
—but  those  just  mentioned  are  the  most  important.  Ataxia  mani- 
fests itself  in  certain  disturbances  of  station  and  gait  or  other  volnn- 
tary  movements.  These  disorders  of  coK)rdination  may  be  searched 
for  as  follows : 

(1)  Ataxia  of  the  upper  extremities  is  tested  for  by  asking  the 
patient,  his  eyes  being  closed,  to  touch  first  with  one  index  finger, 
then  with  the  otlier,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  closed  eye,  or  the  end  of  an  indicated  finger  of  the  oppo- 
site hand ;  or,  with  the  eyes  open,  to  thread  a  needle,  button  his  coat, 
or  write.     If  these  attempts  are  successful  the  co-ordination  is  good. 

(2)  Ataxia  of  the  lower  extremities,  if  present,  may  be  exploited 
by  various  methods.  Bequire  the  patient  to  stand  with  closed  eyes, 
the  heels  together.  In  a  perfectly  healthy  person  the  swaying  of 
the  head  will  be  about  1  inch,  oven  less  than  with  the  eyes  open. 
If  ataxia  is  present  the  swaying  will  be  very  noticeable,  and  the  pa- 
tient, if  not  prevented,  may  even  fall  down.  This  symptom  is  called 
static  ataxia  (or  the  "  Romberg  symptom  ").  Ask  him  further  to 
walk  along  a  straight  line  (seam  of  carpet,  line  of  junction  of  floor 
boards),  or  to  walk  across  the  room  and  put  the  tip  of  a  forefinger, 
without  hesitation,  upon  some  indicated  spot  (a  mark  on  a  door, 
centre  of  a  picture,  mantel  ornament).  If  he  is  unable  to  follow  the 
line  or  touch  the  spot  he  has  motor  ataxia.  If  he  is  unable  to  walk, 
desire  him,  with  his  eyes  open,  to  imitate  with  his  foot,  movements 
made  by  the  examiner's  hand  (e.  g.,  writing  in  the  air,  circles),  or 
with  closed  eyes  to  touch  with  the  big  toe  of  one  foot  a  stated  point 
(dorsum,  inner  malleolus)  of  the  other  foot. 

In  all  testa  for  ataxia  whicli  require  to  be  made  with  closed  eyes 
it  is  only  fair  that  tlte  patient  be  allowed  to  rehearse  once  or  twice 
the  actions  which  are  to  be  performed,  as  even  a  normal  person  may 
bungle  at  the  first  trial. 

There  is  a  special  form  of  ataxia,  the  "  cerebellar"  due  to  disease 
of  the  cerebellum,  especially  of  the  vermis  or  middle  lobe.     The 
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patient  walks  in  a  reeling,  drunken  manner,  with  short  steps  and 
feet  wide  apart — the  titubating  gait.  It  is  due  to  a  disturbance  of 
the  balancing  power  {equilibration)  over  which  the  cerebelluui  pre- 
sides, and  is  distinguiehed  from  ordinary  ataxia  bj  the  fact  that 
while  the  patient  is  in  bed  he  can  succeaafuUy  pass  the  available 
tests  described,  and  at  no  time  are  the  arms  ataxic. 

The  Diagrnostio  Significance  of  Sensory  Disturbances. 
— The  disturbances  to  be  considered  are : 

(a)  Anffistbesia. — This  term,  according  to  a  strict  definition,  indi- 
cates a  loss  of  tactile  sensibility,  but 
is  often  employed  to  denote  a  loss 
of  any  form  of  sensation.  The  dis- 
tribution of  tactile  anEestbesia  is 
somewhat  varied.  It  may  be  either 
functional  or  due  to  some  organic  le- 
sion. In  general,  the  most  important 
diseases  or  conditions  which  present 
anesthesia  as  a  symptom  are  :  cere- 
bral legions  causing  hemiplegia;  hys- 
teria and  traumatic  neuroses  ;  disease 
of  the  posterior  column,  roots,  or 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially 
locomotor  ataxia ;  pressure  on  the 
cord ;  neuritis  (a  frequent  cause)  j 
leprosy  and  Morvan'e  disease. 

(1)  Hemianesthesia,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  a  loss  of  sensibility  con- 
fined to  one  lateral  half  of  the  body 
(Fig.  192).  When  found  it  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  symptom  of  hyste- 
ria. It  usually  affects  the  left  side, 
and  terminates  very  exactly  at  the 
middle  line  of  the  body.  Not  infre- 
quently there  is  anfesthesia  of  the 
senses  of  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and 
sight  on  the  same  side.  The  next 
moat  common  cause  is  a  lesion  (hemor- 
rhaee,  tumour)  of  the  posterior  third 

/      r    1       1-       1  _^-       \       »    iL  Fio.   192.— Showing    (r-hsdcd  ares) 

(retrolentieular  portion)  of   the  pos-  homiiinie^Uicsia ;  UKUnUy  «ireci« 

terior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  at  lud  eido. 

which  point  the  sensory  fibres  pass  up- 
ward ((?,  Fig.  191).     Under  such  circunistauces  it  is  usually  incom- 
plete and  ia  conjoined  with  hemiplegia  of  the  same  side.     Hemian- 
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lesthesia  and  hemiplegia  on  the  same  side  plus  oculo-motor  paralysis 
of  the  opposite  side  (crossed  ocuUr  paralysis)  is  indicative  of  a  lesion 
in  the  cms  on  tiie  same  side  as  the  ocular  paralysis  {C,  Fig.  191). 
Aniesthesia  of  ono  Bide  of  the  body  with  aiiiesthesia  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  face  (crossed  fiicial  anfesthesia)  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  of 
tlie  upper  portion  of  the  pons.    Very  rarely  hemianiestlieEis  is  indlca- 


Fio   193.— Showing  (t-hadtil  urtiwl  iiiono-amcBlliunia,  bilntcml  aniwlbeaia,  and  the  usml 
etluuIioD  of  hyaUrogonii!  eoik'S. 

tive  of  a  lesion  in  the  optic  thalamna,  or  a  largo  cortical  or  subcor- 
tical lesion  of  the  parietal,  temporal,  or  occipital  lobes,  or  is  associated 
with  multiple  sclerosis  or  hemiehorea.  An  incomplete  hemiantesthe- 
siu  of  one  aide,  with  partial  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  a  unilateral  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord. 
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(2)  Bilateral  anaslhesia  sometimes  amounting  to  a  double  hemi- 
antesthesia,  but  generally  confiiied  to  the  two  lower  extremities  (Fig. 
193)  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  due  to  a 
lesion  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysteria  or  the 
traumatic  neuroses.  If  hysterical,  the  skin  of  the  genitals  and  a 
triangular  area  on  the  sacrum  wilt  re- 
tain their  normal  sensibility.    Antea- 

thesia  of  the  lower  extremities,  if  in 
conjunction  with  varying  degrees  of 
paralysis,  is  uaaally  due  to  some  le- 
sion affecting  the  spinal  cord,  viz., 
injury  or  compression  of  the  cord  by 
dislocation,  fracture,  or  caries  of  the 
vertebne;  spinal  meningitis,  hemor- 
rhage into  the  cord  (rare)  or  menin- 
ges (ancesthesia  sudden),  tumour, 
myelitis,  and  locomotor  ataxia. 

(3)  AnfButhesia  of  irregular  dis- 
tribution is  due,  as  a  rule,  either  to 
hysteria  or  neuritis.  The  loss  of  sen- 
sibility may  involve  one  arm  (Fig. 
193)  or  one  leg,  or  one  side  of  the 
face  aloue  (mono-anEesthesia),  or 
occur  in  multiple  and  scattered 
patches  in  any  portion  of  the  body 
(Fig.  194).  Ansesthesia  of  a  single 
extremity  rarely  originates  from  a 
cerebral  lesion,  but  when  arising  from 
this  cause  the  antesthesia  is  most 
marked  at  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  limb  and  gradually  lessens  as  the 
trunk  is  approached ;  if  caused  by  a 
spinal  lesion  its  proximal  border  will 
present  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
The  shape  and  location  of  isolated 
areas  of  aniesthesia  should  be  com- 
pared with  Figs.  171  to  173,  to  find  ^  „,  .  ^  ^  , 
if  they  correspond  to  definite  spmal  HciTiinuitii  mm^tiicsiB. 
segments;  and  with  Figs.  174  to  179 

in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  coterminous  with  the  area  of 
distribution  of  any  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Single  or  multiple  cir- 
cumscribed patches  of  nnteathrsia  are,  as  provionsly  stated,  usually 
due  to  hysteria  or  neuritis.     If  to  the  former,  there  is  generally  a 
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lack  of  correspondence  with  either  segmentary  or  peripheral  locali- 
zation ;  if  to  the  latter,  the  ansesthetic  area  or  areas  will  fit  the  area 
of  supply  of  one  or  more  of  the  sensory  cranial  or  the  mixed  spinal 
nerves — e.  g.,  trigeminal,  radial,  plantar,  etc. 

(b)  Hypenesthesia. — An  excessive  sensibility  to  tactile  and  other 
impressions  attends  a  considerable  nnmber  of  diseased  conditions. 
Areas  of  hjpenesthesia  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  hysteria  consti- 
tuting the  so-called  hysterogenic  zones — i.  e.,  tender  points  on  the 
chest,  the  lower  abdomen  and  the  back  {Fig.  193),  pressure  upon 
which  will  excite  and,  if  continued,  may  stop  a  hysterical  paroxysm. 
An  excessively  tender  and  painful  mammary  gland,  without  evidence 
of  tumour  or  inflammation,  is  the  "  hysterical  breast."  In  neurasthe- 
nia there  is  a  frequent  hypertesthesia  of  localized  points  along  the 
spine  and  on  the  scalp  and  chest.  The  scalp  is  often  tender  follow- 
ing headaches  (especially  of  migranous  type),  and  facial  or  occipital 
neuralgias.  The  area  supplied  by  any  neuralgic  nerve  may  be  tem- 
porarily hypersesthetic.  Tenderness  of  the  scalp  may  also  occur  at 
the  menopause  or  in  gouty  persons.  A  general,  sometimes  localized, 
hyperBBsthesia  may  be  present  in  epidemic  influenza,  typhoid  fever, 
anaemia,  and  some  of  the  chronic  toxic  states,  especially  from  alcohol 
and  opium.  A  suggestive  and  early  symptom  of  rickets  is  a  diffuse 
hypenesthesia.  The  paralyzed  side  in  a  hemiplegia  may  be  slightly 
oversensitive,  and  in  some  cases  of  brain  tumour  there  is  a  marked 
and  extensive  hyperesthesia.  In  unilateral  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord  there  is  a  narrow  zone  of  hypersesthesia  above  the  level  of  anes- 
thesia on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  A  decided  hyperffisthetic  condition 
of  the  head  and  extremities  may  occur  at  the  onset  of  cerebro-spinal 
meuingitia,  and  the  finding  of  hypcnesthetic  areas  in  locomotor 
ataxia  is  not  uncommon.  Inflamed  nerves  may  at  some  stage  of  tbe 
disease  be  noticeably  hyperffisthetic.  Finally,  the  referred  tender- 
ness of  visneral  disease  has  been  described  (page  38). 

Lobs  of  the  pressure  sense,  contact  sense  remaining,  may  be  ob- 
served in  locomotor  ataxia, 

Ansesthesift  dolorosa,  areas  which  are  acutely  painful  but  in  which 
there  is  tactile  aniesthesia  and  analgesia  (loss  of  pain  sense),  are  found 
in  compression  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(c)  Disturbaucos  of  the  temperature  sense  consist  in  a  loss  of  the 
cold  sense  or  the  heat  sense,  or  both,  or  a  condition  of  reversal  of 
sensation,  cold  being  called  "  hot  "  and  rice  versa.  Such  alterations 
from  the  normal  are  especially  characteristic  of  syringomyolin  (Figs. 
166  to  169),  and  to  a  less  extent  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  lesions  of 
the  medulla. 

(rf)  Disturbances  of  the  pain  8«nBe  comprise  hyperalgesia,  an  ei- 
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cesBive  sensibility  to  painful  stimuli ;  and  analgesia^  &  loss  of  sensi- 
bility to  pain.  Hyperalgesia  ia  almost  synonymous  with  tendernese 
(q.  v.).  Analgesia  is  found  particularly  in  syringomyelia,  Morran's 
disease  and  bysteria.    Syphilitic  disease  may  cause  a  loss  of  the  pain 

(0)  Impairment  or  loss  of  the  muscolar,  artJcuIaT,  and  tendinous 
senses  constitutee  ordinary  as  distinguished  from  cerebellar  ataxia 
(q.  v.).  It  indicates  an  interruption  of  the  sensory  conducting  tracts 
for  such  impressions  {Figs.  163, 166  to  169).  It  is  seen  in  some  forms 
of  cerebral  disease,  especially  cortical  lesions  and  lesions  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  crura,  and  pons.  It  is  thus  occasionally  seen  in  hemi- 
plegia. It  is  especially  characteristic  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  may 
be  found  as  a  symptom  of  transverse  injury  or  disease  of  the  cord. 
To  a  slight  extent  it  is  present  in  multiple  neuritis. 

Of  these  separate  senses,  the  loss  of  all  of  which  causes  ordinary 
(both  static  and  motor)  ataxia,  it  may  be  noted  that  loss  of  weight 
sense  (muscular  anesthesia)  may  be  found  alone  in  hysteria  and  cor- 
tical lesions ;  that  impairment  of  posture  sense  (articular  and  ten- 
dinous anesthesia)  may  be  present  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  neuritis 
before  noticeable  ataxia  is  found ;  that  static  ataxia  involves  espe- 
cially muscular  and  articular  sensation ;  and  that  motor  ataxia  con- 
cerns particularly  articular  and  tendinous  sensations. 

Aslasia-abasia — inability  to  stand  and  to  walk — is  a  symptom  of 
a  neurosis  akin  to  hysteria  rather  than  a  separate  disease.  There  is  no 
paralysis,  and  while  in  bed  the  movements  of  the  feet  and  legs  show 
no  incoordination ;  but  upon  attempting  to  stand  or  walk  the  legs 
give  way,  as  if  plastic,  and  in  some  cases  undergo  sudden  flexions  or 
dancing  movements.     Such  cases  occur  mainly  in  young  adults. 

{/)  Other  Irregularities  of  Sensation. — Allockiria,  transference  of 
sensation  so  that  a  touch  on  one  side  of  the  body  is  felt  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  may  be  seen  as  a  symptom  of  hysteria,  locomotor  ataxia, 
disseminated  sclerosis,  and  myelitis.  I'olywsthesia,  in  which  a  touch 
with  one  point  is  felt  as  two  or  more,  is  akin  to  and  of  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  alloehiria.  Delayed  conduction,  either  of  tactile  or  puin 
sensibility,  so  that  the  response  may  require  as  long  as  ten  seconds 
instead  of  the  normal  one  tenth  of  a  second,  may  be  found,  especially 
with  reference  to  pain,  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  various  paralyses  of 
peripheral  origin.  Related  to  delayed  conduction  and  of  similar 
moderate  suggest iven ess  are  two  other  abnormalities,  viz.,  after-nen- 
safion,  a  gradually  increasing  sense  of  pain  which  may  last  for  some 
minutes  after  a  pin  prick  ;  and  doiihJe  sensibility  to  touch  and  pain, 
in  which  the  tactile  impression  is  first  perceived,  the  painful  impres- 
sion coming  to  consciousness  after  a  varying  length  of  time. 
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THE   REFLEXES 

The  reflexes  to  be  tested  are  the  cutaneous  or  superficial;  the 
tendinotie  or  deep  reflexes ;  and  certain  organic  or  excito-refiex  actions. 

All  of  these  reflexes  presuppose  the  travelling  of  a  atimulas  from 
the  periphery  along  the  afferent  nerve  to  the  motor  cells  in  the  cord 
or  medulla.  The  motor  cells  transform  the  received  stimulus  into 
an  impulse  which  is  reflected  to  the  periphery  along  an  efferent 
(motor)  nerve  to  certain  muscles,  which  in  consequence  contract  in- 
voluntarily. This  reflex  action  ordinarily  occupies  from  one  twelfth 
to  one  tenth  of  a  second.  The  superficial  or  cutaneous  reflexes  are 
elicited  by  irritating  the  skin  or  mucons  membrane,  thus  causing 
contraction  of  the  muscles  near  the  irritated  part ;  the  deep  or  ten- 
don reflexes  are  produced  usually  by  striking  the  tendon,  but  also  by 
sharp  percussion  of  the  muscle  or  the  periosteum  uear  the  tendon. 
The  organic  or  visceral  reflexes  involve  a  definite  and  co-ordinate 
response  to  special  stimuli — e.  g.,  defecation. 

The  Superfloial  (Cutaneous)  Beflexes. — {a)  Method  of 
Ezamlnatioil. — The  cutaneous  reflexes  are  usually  tested  by  sharpl; 
stroking  the  skin  with  the  finger  or  a  pencil,  or  by  scratching,  tick- 
ling, pinching,  and  pricking,  or  the  application  of  heat  (hot  water), 
cold  (ice),  or  chemical  irritants.     The  superficial  reflexes  are  the : 

Scapular. — Irritate  the  interscapular  region  and  tbe  scapular  muBclescon- 

Epigattric. — Stroke  the  side  of  the  chest  downward  from  the  nipple,  and 
tbe  epigastrium  on  the  same  side  rctractu. 

AMotninal. — Stroke  from  the  costal  margin  donnwaril  in  the  mammilUrj 
line,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  coatract  on  the  same  side. 

Crematterit. — Stroke  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  teslicle 
(□ot  the  scrotum  alooe)  on  the  same  side  draws  upward. 

Olutenl.  —  Stroke  the  skin  of  the  buttock,  and  a  contractiou  of  the  gluteal 
muscles  on  the  same  side  will  follow. 

P^n/nr.  ^Stroke  or  tickle  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  leg  jerks  upward  or 
the  foot  is  suddenly  dorsiflexed. 

The  foregoing  reflexes  depend  upon  the  spinal  cord  aa  a  motor 
centre ;  the  following  upon  centres  in  the  medulla : 

Conjnnxtind  or  Lid  ^c/«r.— Touch  the  conjunctiva,  or  expose  the  eye  ab- 
ruptly to  a  bright  light,  and  the  eyelids  close  suddenly  hj  contraction  of  the 
orbicularis  orbia.     The  trigeminus  is  the  afferent,  the  facial  the  efferent,  nerve. 

Pupillary— Stin  &/?ar.— Stroking  skin  of  chin  or  neck  cauaes  dilatation  of 
the  pupils. 

Palatal.— TouchiDg  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  causes  the  latter 
to  draw  up.  The  glossopharyngeal  is  the  afferent,  tbe  pneumogastric  or  spinal 
accessory  the  efferent,  nerve. 
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(b)  Diagnostic  Signifl- 
eance  of  tlie  Snperfloi&l 
Reflexes. — The  cutaneous 
reflexes  are  of  such  varia- 
ble occnrrence  in  differ- 
ent individuals  that  their 
absence  is  not  of  much 
significance.  The  palate 
reflex  may  be  lost  in  hys- 
teria and  bulbar  paralysis. 
Diminished  plantar  reflex 
with  exaggerated  patellar 
tendon  reflex  is  some- 
what characteristic 
f  nnctional  paraplegia,  and 
the  superficial  reflexes  in 
general  may  be  absent  o 
the  affected  side  in  the 
early  stages  of  cerebral 
hemiplegia. 

The  presence  of  a  cu- 
taneous reflex  is  of  yalue 
because  it  demonstrates 
that  -the  reflex  arc  (seu- 
eory  nerve,  spinal  seg- 
ment, motor  nerve)  upon 
which  it  depends  is  in  a 
normal  condition.  The 
location  of  the  segments 
for  the  more  important  of 
these  reflexes  is  shown  in 
Fig.  195. 

The  Seep  (or  Ten- 
don) Seflexes. — There 
is  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  nature  of  ' 
the  tendon  reflex.  That 
it  is  a  true  spinal  reflex 
is  denied  by  some  who 
attribute  it  to  an  abrupt 
stretching  by  the  blow, 
with  consequent  increase 
of  tension,  of  a  muscle 
which    is   already  tense. 
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thus  exciting  a  sudden  contraction.  There  is,  however,  good  aatbor- 
ity  for  its  true  reflex  origin.  Practically  it  makes  no  difference,  lor 
according  to  either  hypothesis  a  reflex  arc  is  indispensable,  in  the 
one  case  to  enable  the  reflex,  in  the  other  to  maintain  the  muscular 
tonus.  The  more  important  deep  reflexes  are  those  of  the  jaw,  elbow, 
wrist,  knee,  and  ankle;  to  which  may  be  added  the  pnpUIary  and 
ciliary  reflexes. 

(a)  Method  of  Examlnatioii.— (1)  Jaw  Jerk. — Place  a  finger  npon 
the  chin,  let  the  patient  open  his  mouth,  but  not  too  widely,  and  de- 
liver one  or  two  strong  percussion  strokes  upon  the  finger;  or  per- 
cuss similarly  upon  a  knife  blade  or  paper  cutter  laid  upon  the  lower 
teeth.  If  this  reflex  is  present  the  muscles  which  close  the  jaw  will 
suddenly  contract  It  is  dependent 
npon  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  trigem- 
inus. 

(3)  EU>ow  or  Triceps  Jerk. — Bring 
the  arm  out  from  the  body  and  let  it 
rest  upon  the  examiner's  hand,  which 
is  placed  iu  the  crook  of  the  elbow,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  forearm  hangB 
vertically  downward  at  right  angles  to 
the  upper  arm.  Then  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  grasping  the  straight- 
ened middle  finger,  ae  in  Fig.- 196 
(which  makes  an  excellent  strong  pe^ 
cussor),  or  with  the  regulation  ham- 
mer, strike  just  above  the  olecranon. 
The  forearm  performs  a  movement  of  extension  because  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  triceps. 

(3)  Wrist  Jerk. — Allow  the  hand  to  hang  down  (as  in  wrist  drop) 
and  strike  the  extensor  tendons  proximal  to  the  wrist  joint.  The 
hand  will  suddenly  be  extended. 

(4)  Knee  Jerk. — The  leg  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  hang 
limply  at  right  angles  to  the  thigh.  The  knees  may  be  crossed ;  or 
if  a  chair  or  the  bed  is  sufiBciently  high  so  that  the  feet  do  not  touch 
the  floor,  he  may  sit  in  such  a  way  that  the  legs  bang  vertically  down- 
ward over  the  edge ;  or  the  examiner  may  support  the  leg  by  placing 
his  hand  in  the  crook  of  the  knee ;  or  push  his  hand  from  the  outside 
far  enough  under  to  rest  it  upon  the  opposite  knee  of  the  patient, 
thus  letting  the  leg  swing  upon  his  forearm  ;  or,  if  the  patient  can 
not  sit  up,  the  knee  may  be  flexed  and  supported  by  the  hand.  The 
patient  should  be  directed  or  diverted  so  that  the  leg  hangs  loosely. 
A  sharp  blow  (with  edge  of  hand,  finger,  hammer)  should  be  struck 
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npon  the  tendon  just  below  the  patella.  Under  normal  conditions 
there  follovs  an  abrupt  jerk  of  the  leg  and  foot.  If  it  can  not  be 
obuined,  employ  "  re-enforcement " — i.  e.,  desire  the  patient  to  clinch 
hie  fists  strongly;  or  hooking  his  fingers  together,  to  pull,  one  hand 
against  the  other,  using  all  his  strength.  Either  by  lessening  cere- 
bral inhibition,  or  by  causing  an  increase  of  the  general  mugcnlar 
tension,  re-enforcement  may  elicit  a  prerionsly  absent  refies.  In 
some  cases  of  exaggerated  knee  jerk  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  knee 
clonus  equivalent  to  ankle  clonus  (see  (5)  following)  by  fully  ex- 
tending the  leg,  seizing  the  patella,  quickly  pushing  it  downward 
and  continuing  the  pressura  As  a  result  the  quadriceps  may  con- 
tract rhythmically  for  a  considerable  period. 

(5)  Ankle  Jerk. — Extend  the  patient's  leg  and  hold  it  up  by 
grasping  the  foot,  at  the  same  time  bending  the  foot  upward  so  as 
to  stretch  the  tendo  Achillis.  Then  strike  the  tendon  sharply  and 
observe  the  resulting  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  Ankle 
clonus  is  a  peculiar  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  calf  muscles. 
Partly  extend  the  teg,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  knee  be  slightly 
bent.  Let  the  heel  rest  in  the  examiner's  left  hand  while  his  right 
hand  seizes  the  front  part  of  the  foot  and  abruptly  pushes  up  or 
dorsiflexes  it  upon  the  leg.  The  calf  muscles  contract,  forcing  the 
foot  downward  against  the  examiner's  hand,  and  if  the  latter  con- 
tinues to  press  steadily  on  the  Bole  of  the  foot  a  rhythmic,  clonic 
movement  of  the  foot  will  begin  and  continue.  Some  notion  of  the 
readiness  with  which  the  clonus  develops  may  be  obtained  by  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  dorsiflexion  of  the  foot  at  which  the  rhythmic 
movements  begin.  In  some  cases  a  very  small  amount  of  fiexion  and 
pressure  will  produce  it.  True  ankle  clonus  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  few  clonic  movements,  rapidly  ceasing,  which  may  be 
observed  as  a  result  of  similar  manipulations  in  cases  of  neuras- 
thenia and  hysteria. 

"  Paradoxical  contraction  "  is  sometimes  observed  while  testing 
for  ankle  clonus  in  a  leg  the  muscles  of  which  are  extremely  spastic. 
It  consists  of  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscles  pro- 
duced by  the  abrupt  dorsiflexion  of  the  foot. 

(6)  The  light  refiex  {q.  v.)  and  the  ciliary  reflex  (q.  v.)  have  been 
elsewhere  considered. 

{b)  Dlagnostlo  Signlflcanee  of  the  Deep  Reflexes.— Of  the  deep 
reflexes  the  knee  jerk  or  patellar  reflex  is  the  most  important.  It  is 
almost  invariably  present  in  health.  Fig.  195  shows  the  spinal  local- 
ization of  the  deep  reflexes;  Fig.  197  their  mechanism. 

(1)  Absence  of  tJte  knee  ji'rk  is  caused  by  a  lesion  affecting  any 
part  of  the  reflex  arc.     Like  the  other  reflexes,  its  presence  implies 
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a  healthy  coDdition  of  the  tendon,  the  afferent  (sensory)  nerve,  the 
posterior  roots  and  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  efferent 


SHOWING  THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  DEEP 
REFLEXES  *ND  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  LESIONS 
OR  ABOLISH  THEM 
AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  KNEE  JERK. 

DOTTED  CIRCLES  =  LESIONS  A 


e  mHchiiiiiBm  of  deep  reflexes;  bIso  th* 
in  types  (spastiu  nnd  flsoeid)  of  paralvnis. 


(motor)  nerve  and  the  muscle  itself.     If  the  function  of  any  portion 
or  element  of  this  circuit  is  in  abeyance  the  reflex  is  abolished. 
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Consequently  loss  of  the  knee  jerk  is  a  symptom  of  disease  affecting 
either  the  motor  or  sensory  fibres  or  both — neuritis ;  diseases  of  the 
posterior  roots  and  columns — locomotor  ataxia  and  Friedreich's  dis- 
ease ;  diseases  of  the  anterior  homa — anterior  poliomyelitis  (acute  or 
chronic)  and  Landry's  paralysis ;  and  transverse  myelitis,  if  affecting 
the  second  and  third  lumbar  segments  in  which  the  reflex  is  local- 
ized. It  is  absent  in  apoplexy  immediately  after  the  shock,  in 
epilepsy  immediately  after  the  convulsion,  in  injuries  to  the  cord 
immediately  after  the  accident,  and  in  spinal  meningitis.  It  is  fre- 
quently lacking  in  the  toxaemias  of  diphtheria,  diabetes  mellitus 
(sometimes  also  insipidus)  and  chorea. 

(3)  Exaggeration  of  the  knee  jerk  shovs  that  the  reflex  arc  is 
intact,  but  that  either  the  normal  restraining  influence  of  the  upper 
(cerebral)  motor  neurones  is  destroyed  by  lesions  affecting  the  cells, 
or  their  fibres  which  run  down  in  the  lateral  pyramidal  colnmns ;  or 
that  the  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  reflex  centre  has  been 
increased.  Consequently,  taking  the  intracranial  causes  first,  the 
patellar  reflex  is  exaggerated  in  the  hemiplegia  of  apoplexy  on  the 
affected  side  shortly,  but  not  immediately,  after  the  attack ;  in  the 
cerebral  paralysis  of  children ;  in  hereditary  cerebellar  ataxia ;  and 
in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  The  lesions  affecting  the  func- 
tion of  the  lateral  columns  are  lateral  sclerosis,  and  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis.  Transverse  myelitis,  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord 
(after  the  Immediate  effects  of  the  traumatism  have  passed),  pressure 
on  the  spinal  cord,  and  unilateral  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  if  situ- 
ated above  the  level  of  the  second  and  third  lumbar  segments,  will, 
by  cutting  off  the  inhibiting  cerebral  impulses,  cause  exaggeration 
of  the  knee  and  ankle  jerk.  If  the  lesion  is  unilateral  the  exagger- 
ated reflex  will  be  on  the  same  (paralyzed)  side.  The  patellar  reflex 
may  also  be  exaggerated  as  a  symptom  of  hysteria,  neurasthenia, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  tetanus,  and  strychnine  poisoning, 

(3)  The  ankle  jerk  is  usually  present  in  health ;  ankle  clonus  is 
always  abnormal.  Absence  of  the  ankle  jerk  has  the  same,  although 
less  important,  significance  as  absent  knee  jerk ;  exaggerated  ankle 
jerk  and  the  presence  of  the  ankle  clonus  are  of  equivalent  value  to 
exaggerated  knee  jerk,  the  clonus  being  found  especially  in  lateral 
amyotrophic  and  disseminated  sclerosis.  A  brief  abortive  or  false 
clonus  has  already  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  neurasthenia  and 
hysteria. 

(4)  The  deep  refiexes  of  the  upper  extremity  are  of  much  less 
diagnostic  value  than  those  of  the  lower  extremities  because  they 
are  frequently  absent  in  health.  The  jaw  jerk  is  never  found  under 
normal  circumstances.     The  presence  or  exaggeration  of  jaw,  elbow, 
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or  wrist  jerk  is  therefore  of  more  importaDce  than  a.  failure  to  elicit 
them,  and  their  diagnostic  sigoificance,  allowing  for  the  difference  in 
localization  (Fig.  195),  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  knee  jerk. 

(c)  The  exolto-motOT  or  organic  reflexes  and  the  significance  of 
their  altered  functions  {q.  v.)  have  been  previously  considered,  viz., 
Defecation,  Urination,  Dysphagia,  and  Respiration. 

ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS  (NERVE  AND  MUSCLE) 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  electricity  is  presop- 
posed. 

Apparatus  and  Technic. — Required  are :  A  faradic  current 
apparatus  and  a  galvanic  current  apparatus.  These  may  run  by  dry 
cells,  wet  cells,  or  the  commercial  street  current.     If  the  latter  is 


(ETrb'H  point.    Dfltoid, 
bleeps,  brachlalis  antlou, 
sod  Bupinator  longua.) 


employed,  guaranteed  devices  should  be  used  in  order  to  prevent 
dangerous  accidental  shocks  to  the  patient.  A  rheostat,  for  interpos- 
ing a  variable  resistance  to  the  galvanic  current,  so  that  its  strength 
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may  be  altered  at  will.     A  milliampSremeter,  for  measuring  the 
stren^fa  of  the  galTonic  carrent.     A  switch,  for  changing  the  direc- 


Tt1M|m  (tntemsl  hei 


Flszor  eaipl  ulDi 
Vleior  |Hxi(uDdua  diglton 


Fluor  mibUnilidlglUir 
<U  uid  Illj. 

Fluor  fubUmin  dlgltor 


tion  of  the  galvanic  current — i.  e.,  the  polarity  of  the  electrodes — at 
will.  One  [indiffprenl)  elcotrotle,  2  X  C  inches  (5  X  15  centimetres). 
One  {xelertive  or  normal)  electrode,  IJ  inches  in  diameter  (about  10 
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square  centimetres),    A  removable  handle  for  the  small  electrode, 
furnished  With  a  button,  pressure  upon  which  closes  the  circuit, 

(1)  Begin  with  the  faradic  current. — Wet  both  electrodes  with 
plain  or  eliglitiy  salted  warm  water.     Start  with  a  weak  current,  test- 


Deltold  (poBterior  bait). 


Triceps  (loiig  bead). 


\  Triceps  (exteroal  bead). 


ErWiwor  obsIb  melscarpi  po 


Dorsal  intarcmel,  I  ai 


ing  its  strength  first  upon  your  own  wrist.  Place  the  large  (indiffer- 
ent) electrode  upon  the  sternum,  or  between  the  acapulfe,  or  on  the 
abdomen  of  t!ie  patient.  Apply  the  small  (normal)  electrode  upon 
the  nerve  or  the  motor  points  (see  1st  paragraph  upon  page  547)  of 
the  muscles  to  be  examined.  If  the  current  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  cause  a  visible  contraction  of  the  muscle,  increase  its  strength 
until  a  contraction  is  elicited  or  the  current  becomes  too  painful  to 
be  home.     Note  the  minimal  strength  of  current  requisite  to  obtain 
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ft  contraction,  as  indicated  by  the  scale  ehowing  the  distance  to 
which  the  inner  and  outer  coils  overlap  (CD  =  coil  distance).  Go 
over  the  nerves  and  muscles  systematically,  comparing  each  muscle 
with  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

(2)  Then  use  ike  galvanic  current. — Place  electrodes  as  before. 
Turn  the  switch  so  that  the  small  electrode  is  the  negative  pole  or 
catkode.  Close  the  circait  by  pressing  the  button  on  the  handle  of 
the  electrode,  and  let  the  current  run  for  a  moment.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  with  the  galvanic  current  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
occurs  only  at  the  instant  of  closing  or  opening  the  circuit,  not  while 
the  current  is  passing.  Open  and  close  the  circuit  several  times, 
slowly  increasing  and  decreasing  the  strength  of  the  current,  until 
the  minimum  strength  of  current  is  found  which  will  cause  a  mus- 
cular contraction  at  the  instant  of  closing  the  circuit — the  cathode 


closure  contraction  (CaCC).  \ote  the  reading  of  the  milliamp^re- 
meter.  Change  the  direction  of  the  cnrrent,  thus  making  the  small 
electrode  the  positive  pole  or  anode,  repeat  the  same  testa,  and  aseer- 
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tain  the  same  facts  with  regard  to  the  aaode  closure  coDtraotion 
(AnCC).  Then,  with  the  same  strength  of  cnrrent  in  each  case,  de- 
termine whether  GaCC  is  equal  to,  stronger,  or  weaker,  than  AnCC. 
Similar  tests  (rarely  required)  may  be  made  with  the  opening  of  the 
cathodal  circuit  (cathode  opening  contraction  =  CaOC),  and  of  the 
anodal  circuit  (AnOC).  The  character  of  the  muscular  contraction 
is  of  great  importance — i.  e.,  whether  it  is  quick  and  sharp,  sluggish 
and  Blow,  or  continuous  and  tetanic. 

It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  testing  electrode  may 
he  placed  directly  over  the  nerve  going  to  the  muscle,  or  over  the 
body  of  the  muscle  itself  as  far  as   possible  from  the  nerre.    As  a 


GutrocDemiua  (eitemal  head).. 


Flexor  lonsui  hallnoll- 


matter  of  fact,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  limit  the  action  of  the 
electric  current  to  the  muscle  alone  without  also  inflneucinfr  the 
nerve  fibres  embedded  in  it.     In  either  case  both  the  capabihty  of 
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the  nerre  as  s  conductor  and  the  preservation  of  the  contractility  of 
the  muscle  are  demonstrated  by  the  occtirrence  of  visible  muscular 
contraction. 

Figs.  198  to  203  show  the  situation  of  the  accessible  nerve  trunks, 
and  the  motor  points — i.  e.,  the  points  at  which  the  branches  of  the 


'».  J — Fiexot  longUB  bsUudt. 


ExMDBor  brevls  dlgitonuiL 
Abductor  minimi  dlgitL 


nerve  enter  the  muscles.  By  study  of  the  diagrams  in  connection 
with  the  living  subject  the  principal  nerves  and  motor  points  may 
readily  be  learned. 

DiagnoETtlc  Indications  from  the  Electrical  Examina- 
tion.— (1)  In  health  the  behaviour  of  the  nerve  and  muscle  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  ready  sharp  contraction  to  either  electrode  (or  pole)  upon 
cloaare  of  thefaradie  current,  the  contraction  continuing  while  the 
current  is  passing.  The  stronger  the  current  the  stronger  is  the 
contraction.  With  the  ffalranic  curntnt  it  is  otherwise.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  contraction  depends  upon  the  pole  which  is  applied  to  the 
nerve,  and  whether  the  circuit  is  clo.'^ed  or  open.  If  a  weak  current 
is  passed,  with  the  negative  pole  on  the  nerve,  it  will  be  found  that 
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no  coatractioD  occurs  while  the  current  is  passing.  But  if  the  cur- 
rent is  just  sufficiently  strODg,  a  quick,  sharp  contraction  will  occur 
at  the  instant  of  closing  the  circuit  but  not  at  its  opening ;  and  if 
the  positive  pole  is  applied,  with  the  same  strength  of  current,  there 
will  be  no  contraction  at  all,  either  apon  opening  or  closing.  If  the 
test  is  continued,  using  gradually  increasing  strengths  of  current,  the 
next  contraction  appears  when  with  the  positive  pole  on  the  nerve 
the  circuit  is  opened,  then  follows  one  with  the  positive  closing,  and 
filially  with  the  strongest,  perhaps  painful,  current,  a  contraction 
occurs  with  the  negative  opening.  In  other  words,  a  healthy  nerve 
and  muscle  with  the  same  strength  of  current  responds  more  readily 
to  the  negative  pole  or  cathode  than  to  the  positive  pole  or  anode. 
Letting  An  =  anode,  Ca  =  cathode,  C  =  closure,  0  =  opening,  the 
following  table  shows  the  normal  order  of  readiness  in  which  con- 
tractions appear : 

Weak  CuTrent  Mediam  Strength  Strong  Very  Strong 

produces  produces  produces  produces 


CaCC 

CaCC 

CsCC 

and 

often     ' 
reversed 

AnOC 

AnOC 

AnOO 

»nd 
AnCC 

AnCC 
and 

CaOC 

The  symbol  <  means  greater  or  less  than,  the  apes  pointing 
toward  the  lesser;  thus  normally  CaCC  >  AnCC,  which  means  that 
cathode  closure  contraction  is  greater  than  anode  closure  contrac- 
tion. Using  this  symbol,  the  usual  order  of  reaction  of  a  healthy 
nerve  and  muscle  may  he  expressed  by  the  formula  CaCC  >  AnOC 
>  AnCC  >  CaOC.    Practically  it  is  sufficient  to  test  CaCC  and  AnCC. 

{2)  In  disease  these  reactions  may  be  altered  as  follows :  The  re- 
sponse to  faradism  becomes  sluggish,  lessens,  or  disappears.  The 
response  to  galvanism  is  changed,  so  that  the  contraction  is  slow, 
sluggish,  and  wormlike ;  the  AnCC  becomes  equal  to  or  even 
greater  than  CaCC;  and  possibly  no  contraction  can  be  obtained 
with  either  faradism  or  galvanism,  no  matter  how  strong  the  current 
may  be. 

The  variations  from  the  normal  which  have  just  been  outlined 
constitute  the  reaction  of  degeneration  (DeR),  This  reaction 
depends  upon  the  changes  which  occur  in  a  motor  nerve  and  moscle 
which  have  been  cut  off  from  their  trophic  centre  in  the  spinal  cord 
or  medulla,  either  by  disease  of  the  centre  or  disease  of  the  nerve 
itself.  The  terminal  nerve  fibres,  their  end  plates  in  the  muscle, 
and  finally  the  muscle  itself  will  degenerate.     During  this  process 
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the  electrical  reaction  progressively  alters,  affording,  according  to  its 
degree,  "partial"  or  "complete"  DeK.  Thus  within  3  or  4  days 
after  a  spinal  nerve  has  been  deprived  by  injury  or  disease  of  the 
trophic  influence  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn,  it  becomes 
less  responsive  to  either  galvanic  or  faradic  stimulation,  and  the 
faradic  response  may  soon  disappear  altogether.  In  10  days  or  2 
weeks,  however,  the  response  to  galvanism  may  increase  beyond  the 
normal.  Dui;ing  this  time  the  changed  behaviour  to  the  poles  and 
the  slnggish  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  make  their  appearance  in 
varying  degrees.  Subsequently,  if  the  cause  is  permanent,  in  a  period 
varying  from  several  months  to  two  or  more  years,  the  galvanic  irri- 
tability also  becomes  nil.  If  the  lesion  is  temporary  and  removable 
the  paralyzed  muscles  begin  to  regain  their  power,  and  within  a 
short  time  the  electrical  reactions  show  improvement  and  gradually 
return  to  the  normal.  The  response  to  faradism,  which  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  excessively  short  rapid  currents,  is  the  first  to  disap- 
pear, because,  as  the  nerve  fibres  degenerate,  it  requires  a  current  of 
relatively  long  duration  to  stimulate  them— conditions  better  ful- 
filled by  the  continuous  galvanic  flow.  The  reactions  depending 
upon  the  strength  of  the  current  are  quantitative  ;  those  involving 
polar  changes  and  altered  character  of  muscular  contraction  are 
quatilaiive. 

The  reaction  of  dege7ieralion  may  be  epitomized  as  presenting : 
With  faradic  current — no  response.  With  galvanic  current — slng- 
gish contraction  (by  far  the  most  important  sign)  and  as  good  or 
better  response  to  positive  than  to  negative  pole. 

(3)  As  the  peripheral  nerves  do  not  degenerate  unless  they  or 
their  cell  bodies  are  diseased  (in  other  words,  unless  there  are  lesions 
of  the  lower  motor  neurone),  if  one  finds  that  the  muscles  respond  to 
faradism,  and  that  the  galvanic  reactions  are  normal,  he  can  exclude 
diseases  of  the  anterior  horns  and  roots  and  the  peripheral  nerves, 
but  can  not  negative  even  extensive  disease  of  the  higher  (central) 
nervous  system.  If  the  reactions  of  degeneration  are  found,  he  can 
exclude  disease  of  the  brain,  functional  paralysis,  and,  because  of  the 
fact  that  DeR  occurs  very  late  in  the  disease,  primary  affections  of 
the  muscles  (dystrophies) ;  and  can  affirm  disease  of  the  anterior 
horns  and  roots  or  the  peripheral  nerves. 

VASOMOTOR  AND  TROPHIC  DISTURBANCES 
Vasomotor  DiBtnrbances. — The  vasomotor   nerves  may  be 
paralyzed  or  irritated. 

Vasomotor  paralyxin  {auyioparalysix)  allows  the  arterioles  to 
dilate,  whereby  the  capillaries  of  the  part  supplied  become  distended 
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with  blood  and  the  circulation  is  increased.  The  objective  efidence 
of  vasomotor  paralysis,  therefore,  ia  a  more  or  leas  marked  rednesa 
of  the  cutaneous  surface  involved,  attended  not  only  by  a  subjective 
but  by  an  actual  increase  of  temperature. 

Vasomotor  irritation  reaulting  in  a  contraction  or  Bpasm  (ati^iV 
spasm)  of  the  arterioles  is  evidenced,  according  to  its  degree,  by 
pallor,  blueneaa  (local  asphyxia),  or  mottling  of  the  akin,  with  cold- 
neaa  (subjective  and  actual),  formication,  or  actual  pain.  If  the  con- 
striction of  the  vessels  is  extreme,  gangrene  may  occur,  as  in  some 
instances  of  Raynaud's  disease.  Angio-atazia  or  vasomotor  ataxia  is 
a  condition  of  unstable  tension  in  which  there  are  more  or  less  rapid 
variations  and  irregularities  in  the  tone  of  the  veaaela,  spasm  alter- 
nating with  paralysis. 

As  the  vasomotor  nervea  belong  for  the  moat  part  to  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  and  the  latter  is  simply  a  division  of  the  peripheral 
nervouB  apparatus,  receiving  its  motor  fibres  from  the  brain,  medulla, 
and  cord,  angioparalysis  or  angiospasm  may  result  from  various 
lesions  of  the  cerebrum,  medulla,  spinal  cord  or  sympathetic  nerves. 
Angio-ataxia  is  one  symptom  of  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  ezophtbalmic 
goitre,  the  menopause,  and  the  lesser  condttiona  of  depreaeed  and 
irregular  nervous  action. 

Trophic  Disturbances. — Whether  or  not  there  are  nerve  cells 
and  fibres  devoted  exclusively  to  the  control  of  nutritive  influences 
ia  still  an  open  question.  Xevertbelesa  there  are  numerous  tropbic 
disturbances  which  result  from  and  indicate  disease  of  the  nervous 
system.  Some  of  these  involve  also  vasomotor  irregularities.  The 
more  important  trophic  disturbances  are  the  atrophy  of  muscles 
from  disease  of  the  cranial  nuclei  or  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  facial  hemiatrophy,  mjxcedema,  cretinism,  acromegaly,  urti- 
caria, angioneurotic  cedema,  erythema  exudativum,  acnte  bedsores, 
scleroderma,  morphoea,  vitiligo,  herpes  zoster,  and  glossy  (atrophied) 
skin,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  nails  and  hair. 

CRANIAL   NERVE    FUNCTIONS 

An  important  part  of  the  examination  of  a  case  of  nervous  dis- 
ease relates  to  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the  cranial  nervee. 
The  condition  of  each  nerve  is  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
performs  its  functions,  as  follows.  Disturbances  of  certain  cranial 
nerves  have  been  described  elsewhere. 

Firet  or  Olfactory  Nerve.— See  Renae  of  Smell,  page  210. 

Second  or  Optic  Nerve.— See  Vision,  page  20a. 

Third  or  Oculo-motor  Nerve. — See  Ocular  Paralyses,  page  J98. 

Fourth  Nerve  or  Patheticas. — See  Ocular  Paralyses,  page  198. 
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Filth  Nerve  or  Trigmninas. — The  motor  portion  of  the  trigeminus 
enpplies  the  mnscIeB  of  mastication,  viz.,  the  two  pterygoids,  the 
temporal,  masaeter,  mylohyoid,  and  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric. 

The  sensory  portion  of  the  tri- 
geminuE  affords  sensation  to  the 
face,  coDJanctiva,  nose,  frontal  and 
maxillary  sinuses,  teeth,  palate, 
tongae,  part  of  upper  pharynx, 
external  auditory  meatus,  and  the 
sealp  as  far  back  as  the  vertex 
(Fig.  204).  It  may  or  may  not 
supply  the  sense  of  taste  on  the 
anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue 
(Fig.  39). 

To  Test. — The  motor  functions 
of  the  trigeminus  are  tested  by  de- 
siring the  patient   to  clinch  the 
teeth  firmly,  while   the  temporal 
and  masseter  muscles  are  palpated 
in  order  to  observe  their  contrac- 
tion.    Also  desire  the  patient  to 
open  his  mouth.     If  the  muscles 
on  one  side  fail  to  contract,  and 
the   opened  jaw  deviates  toward 
the  paralyzed  aide,  there  is  uni- 
lateral paralysis  due  to  disease  af- 
fecting at  least  the  motor  fibres 
of  the  inferior  maxiUary 
division  of  the   trigemi- 
nus.  Spasm  of  these  mus-     _. 
cles    constitutes  trismus 
or  lockjaw  {g.  v.). 

The  sensory  functions 
of  the  trigeminus  are  ex-    i^sem-  n 
amined   in  the  ordinary  Trtgem.  in 
manner.      Whether    one 
or  all  of  its  divisions  are 
involved   may   be    deter- 
mined by  comparing  the      f.o.  204.- Showing  «. 
areas  of  anaesthesia  found  una  IjchJ. 

with  the  cuts  showing  its 

distribution.     If  tliere  ia  complete  unilateral  iiniesthosia  the  patient 
when  drinking  cun  feel  the  contact  of  the  nip  t>v  glass  on  one  side 


Occipilalts 


supply  of  nkin  of  face 
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only,  aSording  a  Beneation  ae  if  half  the  Teseei  was  missing.  As  the 
sense  of  taste  is  partly  conducted  through  the  medium  of  the  trigem- 
inus, it  also  should  he  examined.  There  are  certain  in&ammatorj 
(herpes  zoster),  vasomotor  {flnehing,  pallor),  and  secretory  {lachry- 
matioD,  salivation)  disturbances  which  ma;  arise  from  disease  of  this 
nerve,  becaose  of  the  fact  that  it  supplies  the  lachrymal  and  Balivary 
glands  with  secretory  fibres  and  la  also  the  channel  by  which  vaso- 
motor fibres  run. 

The  trigeminal  nerve  is  involved  in  neuralgias  and  migmine. 
Trigeminal  aneesthosia  is  seen  in  hysteria  and  in  various  forms  of 
organic  disease  involving  the  cranial  nerve  centres. 

Siztll  Nerve  or  Abdncens. — See  Ocular  Paralyses,  page  198. 

Seventh  or  Facial  Nerve.— See  Facial  Paralysis,  page  169. 

Eighth  or  Auditory  Nerve.— To  7>s/.— Disturbance  of  the  auditorg 
portion  of  the  nerve  requires  an  examination  of  the  power  of  hear- 
ing {q.  V.)  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  presence  of  tinnitus  {g.  v.).  Dis- 
turbance of  the  gpace  sense  is  manifested  by  vertigo  {g.  v.). 

Ninth  or  Glosaopharyngeal  Nerve.- 'Hie  glossopharyngeal  (in 
connection  with  the  vagus)  is  motor  for  the  pharyngeal  muscles  and 
the  esophagus.  Its  sensory  functions  are  to  supply  the  sense  of  taste 
to  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  general  sensation  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  and,  together  with  the  vagus,  to  the 
tonsils  and  pharynx. 

To  Test. — Examine  the  sense  of  taste  (g.  v.),  the  sensibility  of  the 
pharynx  {g.  v.),  and  ascertain  the  presence  of  dysphagia  {g.  v.)  and 
globus  hystericus  {g.  v.). 

Tenth  Nerve  or  Pnemnogastrio,  and  the  Spinal  Aooessory.— (l) 

Functions  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Nerves. — The  vagus  plut  the 
accessory  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  motor  for  the  soft  palate, 
pharynx  and  larynx,  as  well  as  the  air  passages,  heart  and  abdomi- 
nal viscera.  The  sensory  supply  of  the  vagus  has  to  do  with  the 
sensations  from  the  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea  and  esophagus.  The 
spinal  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  upper  part  of  the  trapezius  muscles.  Physiologically  it 
is  a  motor  cervical  nerve,  while  the  accessory  portion  is  a  part  of  a 
cranial  nerve — i.  e.,  the  pnenmogastric. 

(2)  To  Test. — The  vagus ^^Mstheaccessoryportion of  theeleventh 
nerve  is  examined  mainly  by  determining  the  condition  of  its  motor 
and  sensory  branches.  To  determine  its  motor  condition,  ascertain 
whether  the  objective  and  other  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  palate  (y.  r.), 
pharynx  (j.  v.)  and  laryngeal  muscles  (g.  v.)  are  present.  Inquire 
also  for  the  existence  of  laryngeal  spasm  {laryngismus  stridnlns, 
laryngeal  crises)  or  pharyngeal  spasm  (dysphagia  from  spasm  of  the 
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pharyngeal  conetrictors).  Disorder  of  the  cardiac  branches  is  mani- 
fested by  altered  rhythm  and  rapidity  of  the  pulae  {q.  v.) ;  of  the  pnl- 
monsry  branches  by  alterations  in  the  respiratory  rhytbm  {g.  v.) ;  of 
the  esophageal  and  gaetric  branches  by  esophageal  apaam,  and  at- 
tacks of  vomiting  or  gastric  crises.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  lesion  (or  irritation)  causing  the  symptoms  just  mentioned  may 
concern  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nerve,  bat  more  commonly, 
perhaps,  involves  its  nuclei. 

The  sensory  condition  of  the  nerve  is  determined  by  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  antesthesia  (rarely  hypenesthesia)  of  the  laryns  {q.  v.) ; 
and  the  presence  of  unpleasant  cardiac  sensations  or  neuroses. 

The  spinal  portion  of  the  eleventh  nerve,  being  purely  motor,  is 
tested  by  ascertaining  the  presence  of  paralysis  or  spasm  (wryneck, 
g.  V.)  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  paralysis  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  trapezius. 

Twelfth  or  Hypogloasal  Nerve.— See  Paralysis  of  Tongue. 


CEREBRAL  LOCALIZATION 

A  brief  statement  of  the  main  facts  in  regard  to  the  localization 
of  functions  in  the  brain  is  here  given.  (See  Figs.  43,  43,  and  44.) 
Aa  some  of  the  convolations  have  two  or  more  synonyms,  the  indif- 
ferent use  of  which  may  cause  confusion,  a  brief  list  of  equivalent 
names  is  here  given  for  reference.  The  bracketed  terms  are  synony- 
mous. 

Convolutions  ob  Gybi 


(First  frontal  convolution. 
Superior  frontal  convolution. 
Gyrus  frontalis  superior. 
(Second  frontal  convolution. 
Middle  frontal  convolution. 
Gyrus  frontalis  medias. 
[Third  frontal  convolution. 
Inferior  frontal  convolution. 
Gyrus  frontalis  inferior. 
f  Quadrate  lobule. 
L  Precuneus. 
{  Fusiform  lobe, 
l  Lateral  occipito-temporal  lobe. 
r  Lingual  lobe. 
L  Median  occipito-temporal  lobe. 


Anterior  central  convolution. 

Precentral  convolution. 

Ascending  frontal  convolution. 
.  Gyrus  centralis  anterior. 

Posterior  central  convolution. 

Postcentral  convolution. 

Ascending  parietal  convolution. 
,  Gyrus  centralis  posterior. 
f  First  occipital  convolution. 
[  Superior  occipital  convolution, 
r  Second  occipital  convolution. 
l_  Middle  occipital  convolution. 
f  Third  occipital  convolution. 
t  Inferior  occipital  convolution. 
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!■  FieacBES  or  Sulci 

r  FisBare  of  Rolando.  t  Postcentral  fissure. 

1.  Central  fissnre.  [  Sulcas  retro-central  is. 

r  Interparietal  fissure.  (  First  temporal  fisanre. 

L  Parietal  fissure.  [  Parallel  fissure. 

[Second  temporal  fissure. 
Middle  temporal  fissure. 

Frontal  Lobes. — That  portion  of  the  frontal  lobes  lying  anterior 
to  the  precentral  convolution  probably  has  to  do  with  psychic  func- 
tions. Disease  of  this  part, of  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  irritability, 
mental  weakness,  and  loss  of  self-control. 

Central  Convolutions. — This  region  is  the  great  motor  area  of  the 
cortex  and  the  centre  for  the  cutaneous  sensations  of  the  portions  of 
the  body  whoso  muscles  are  supplied  by  it — the  sensori-motor  area. 
The  centre  for  the  leg  is  higliest,  then  comes  that  for  the  arm,  and 
the  area  for  the  face  lies  lowest.  The  motor  centres  overlap  to  some 
extent,  the  sensory  areas  to  a  still  greater  extent,  thus  requiring  a 
much  more  widespread  lesion  of  this  part  of  the  cortex  to  cause 
anaesthesia  than  paralysis  of  an  extremity. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  many  muscles  are  innervated 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  certain  groups  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  body  which  habitually  act  together  are  each  represented  in 
both  hemispheres.  These  are  the  muscles  of  respiration,  of  degluti- 
tion, of  the  vocal  cords  and  of  the  eyelids.  If  the  centre  in  one 
hemisphere  for  any  of  these  is  destroyed  the  corresponding  centre 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  is  competent  to  carry  on  the  action, 
and  paralysis  does  not  result. 

Internal  Capsule. — Through  the  capsule  pass  the  great  majority 
of  the  motor  and  sensory  fibres  connecting  the  cerebral  cortex  witb 
the  periphery.  Its  functions  are  shown  in  Fig.  162.  It  will  be 
observed  that  through  the  knee  and  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
posterior  limb,  or  thalamo-leaticular  portion,  pass  the  motor  fibres; 
while  the  sensory  fibres,  including  the  visual  and  auditory,  traverse 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  thalamo-lenticular  portion  and  the  pos- 
terior third,  or  retrolenticular  portion,  of  the  posterior  limb. 

Crura. — By  way  of  the  crura  the  fibres  from  the  internal  capsule 
pass  down.  In  the  substance  of  the  cms  run  the  3d  and  4th  cranial 
nerves,  and  the  optic  tract  crosses  it. 

Pons. — The  pons  contains  the  nuclei  of  certain  cranial  nerves; 
the  tracts  from  the  cortex  by  way  of  the  crura  pass  through  it ;  and 
its  transverse  fibres  connect  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum- 
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MeduUa. — In  the  medulla  are  the  iinclei  of  certain  cranial  nerves 
and  the  Taeomotor,  secretory,  visceral,  reapiratory  and  cardiac  refiex 
and  automatic  centres. 

Cerebellum. — The  cerebellnm  is  so  connected  with  the  cerebrum, 
pons,  spinal  cord  and  auditory  nerve  that  it  receives  and  sends 
impulses  which  regulate  the  higher  automatic  and  reflex  actions  and 
the  maintenance  of  bodily  equilibrinm. 

Special  Senses. — The  sense  of  hearing  has  its  primary  (basal) 
centre  in  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  corpora  qiiadrigemina  and  the 
internal  geniculate  body ;  its  secondary  (cortical)  centre  in  the  first 
and  second  temporal  convolutions.  The  sense  of  vision  has  its 
primary  centre  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the 
external  genicolate  body,  and  the  anterior  corpora  qnadrigemina;  its 
cortical  centre  in  the  cnneus  and  calcarine  fissure.  The  sense  of 
smell  has  its  primary  centre  in  the  olfactory  lobes ;  its  cortical  centre 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  uncus  and  bippocampal  convolution.  The 
sense  of  lasfe  has  its  cortical  centre  in  the  hippocampal  convolution ; 
the  primary  centre  is  unknown. 

Memory  Centres. — These  have  been  described  in  connection  with 
aphasia  (q.  v.). 

Latent  Areas. — There  are  certain  portions  of  the  brain  which,  if 
destroyed  or  irritated  hy  disease,  do  not  afford  definite  motor,  sen- 
sory, or  other  symptoms.  These  are  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
frontal  lobe,  portions  of  the  temporal  lobes,  part  of  the  inferior 
parietal  lobule,  portions  of  the  centrum  ovale,  the  corpora  striata, 
the  optic  thalamt,  and  the  lateral  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 

SUMMARY  OF  VARIOUS  DIAGNOSTIC  POINTS  BEAR- 
ING UPON  THE  NATURE  AND  LOCATION  OF  CERE- 
BRAL AND  SPINAL  LESIONS 

It  is  convenient  and  useful,  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  to 
epitomize  some  of  the  statements  scattered  through  previous  pages 
with  regard  to  the  bearing  of  various  combinations  of  paralysis, 
antesthesia  and  other  symptoms  upon  the  nature  and  localization  of 
lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

(1)  Paralysis,  if  bemiplegic  or  at  least  unilateral,  is  almost  invariably  of 
cerebral  origin.  Llgbt  may  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  legion 
by  ascertaining  the  Bymptoms  precedinp  and  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  paraly- 
ris,  which  may  correspond  with  one  of  the  following  aymptom  groups:  (a),  (6), 
(e),  <<0.  and  (e). 

(a)  Hieinorrhage,  Embolism,  or  Thrombosis.— If  due  to  these  causes  the 
paralysis  is  preceded  by  apoplectic  symptoms,  viz.,  sudden  coma  or  convul- 
rioDB,  with  subsequent  hemiplegia,  accompanied  or  not  by  apb&aia.     Hsmor- 
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rhage  requires  the  preeetice  of  arterioBclerosU  and  miliary  anenriamB',  embo- 
Uam  the  presence  of  left-side  heart  lesions;  thromboris  the  presence  of  siterio- 
HCkrosis  or  obliterating  syphilitic  endarteritis. 

(S)  Brain  Tumour. — The  paralysis  is  preceded  by  more  or  less  proloDged  and 
progressive  general  Bymptoms,  viz.,  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  optic  neuri- 
tis, and  mental  defects, 

(e|  Bjphilia  of  the  Brain.— This  affords  a  history  of  severe  and  persistent 
hendache,  with  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting,  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  apo- 
plectiform attacks,  which  are  followed  by  various  paralyses  (hemiplegia,  partly- 
ses  of  the  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  ocular).  These  symptoms  are  usually 
due  to  a  gummatous  meoiugitis  affecting  the  base  of  the  brain. 

(d)  Abscess  of  the  Brain.— There  is  a  history  of  antecedent  head  injury  or 
suppurative  disease  of  ear,  nose,  or  lung,  followed  bj  headache,  vomiting,  ver- 
tigo, delirium  or  mental  dulness,  optic  neuritis,  local  tenderness  and  heat  of 
scalp,  septic  symptoms  with  or  without  irregular  fever,  and  a  slow  pulse. 

(e)  Hysteria. — Peculiar  emotioual  manifestations  (laughing,  crying,  globus 
hystericus),  the  presence  of  stigmata,  such  as  auKStherias,  contraction  of  the 
visual  fields,  and  other  hysterical  manifestations,  together  with  the  age  and  aei 
of  the  patient,  may  enable  a  recognition  of  the  functional  nature  of  the  paralysis. 

(2)  Hemiplegia  is  almost  invariably  of  cerebral  origin. 

(8)  Evanescent  or  temporary  hemiplegia  may  be  due  to  embolism  or  throm- 
bosis and  premonitory  of  a  more  severe  attack;  or  to  urffimis;  or  occnr  in  the 
extreme  weakness  of  the  final  stages  of  carcinoma  and  phthisis. 

(4)  Hemiplegia  in  young  adults  should  arouse  a  strong  sus[ncion  of  syphilis. 

(5)  Hemiplegia  which  disappears,  leaving  only  a  monoplegia,  may  be  due 
in  rare  instances  to  a  lesion  of  the  entire  motor  cortex  of  one  side. 

(6)  Ordinary  hemiplegia  (face,  arm,  and  leg  on  the  same  side)  is  most  fie- 
quently  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  {B  and 
0,  Fig.  191).  If  the  paralysis  is  permanent  the  motor  tract  is  destroyed  ;  if 
temporary,  the  lesion  is  slight  or  the  capsule  has  been  functionally  affected, 
perhafis  by  disease  in  its  neighbourhood.  Complete  hemiple^  is  very  rarely 
of  cortical  origin,  implying  as  it  does  a  very  extensive  lesion. 

(7)  If  in  a  hemiplegia  the  arm  is  paralyzed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  leg,  with  little  or  no  anesthesia,  the  lesion  is  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  (©,  Fig.  191). 

(8)  If  in  a  hemiplegia  the  leg  has  lost  its  power  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  arm,  and  with  it  is  found  hemiantestbesia,  hemiopia,  and  disturbances 
of  hearing,  perhaps  also  of  taste  and  smell,  the  lesion  is  well  back  in  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  (<?,  Fig.  ISl). 

(9)  Paralysis  of  the  face  and  leg  on  the  same  side,  the  arm  escaping,  is  a 
rare  combination,  due  to  an  irregular  linear  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule,  the 
line  of  the  lesion  curving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  outside  of  the  arm  fibres. 

(10)  Hemiplegia  pint  hemiathctosifl,  hemichorea  (post - bemiplegic),  or 
marked  tremor,  indicates  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule  involving  the  optic 
thalamus  ((?,  Fig.  ISl). 

(11)  Hemiplegia  of  one  side  with  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  on  the 
opposite  side  (crossed  or  alternating  ocular  paralysis),  perhaps  also  with  hemio- 
pia, indicates  a  lesion  of  the  cms  cerebri  (C,  Fig.  181). 
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(12)  Hemiplegia  of  one  side  vith  paralfsia  of  the  face  on  the  opposite  side 
(kltematiDg  or  crossed  facial  paralysis)  iadicates  a  lesioD  of  the  lower  pons 
(J),  Fig.  191). 

(18)  Bemiplef^  (right)  with  motor  aphasia  indicates  a  lesion  involving  the 
third  left  frontal  convolution. 

(14)  Hemiplegia  with  speech  disturbances  (anart)iria,  not  aphasia)  and  diffi- 
cnltj  in  swallowing  indic&t«3  a  lesion  of  the  medulla. 

(15)  Paralysis  of  the  fftce  and  arm  or  arm  and  leg  (associated  monoplegias) 
maj  Id  some  cases  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  involving  these  neighbour- 
ing centres.  U  the  paralysis  is  of  the  face  and  arm  on  the  right  side,  motor 
aphasia  ma;  also  be  present. 

(16)  Oculo-motor  paralysis  of  one  side  with  loss  of  weight  sense  and  posture 
aense  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  (bemiataxia)  is  suggestive  of  a  lesion  of 
the  tegmentum  of  the  crua  on  the  same  side  as  the  ocular  paralysis. 

(17)  If  a  paralyzed  limb  exhibits  convulsive  movements  from  time  to  time, 
or  if  a  convulsed  muscle  becomes  powerless,  it  may  indicate  a  progressive  lemon 
(tumour,  localized  meningitis,  small  hfemoirhsge,  or  abscess)  of  that  part  of  the 
cortex  from  which  the  limb  or  muscle  receives  its  motor  fibres. 

(18)  A  sense  of  motion,  pain,  or  tingling  preceding  a  localized  apasm  of  an 
extremity  (Jacksontan  epilepsy)  is  a  "signal  symptom"  indicating  the  cortical 
seat  of  the  causative  lesion. 

(IS)  Paraplegia  of  the  spastic  (cerebral)  type  is  almost  invariably  due  to  A 
■piual  lesion  involving  the  motor  tracts  (F,  Fig.  191). 

Paraplegia  of  the  flaccid  (atrophic,  spinal)  type  may  be  due  to  spinal-cord 
lesions  (anterior  homs.  Fig,  197;  and  E,  Fig.  191)  or  lesions  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  (neuritis,  Fig.  197).  If  bladder  or  rectal  disturbances  are  present  the 
paraplegia  is  almost  always  caused  by  lesions  of  the  cord. 

(30)  Monoplegia,  local  and  multiple  paralysis  may  be  caused  by  either  cere- 
bral or  spinal-cord  disease,  or  disease  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  If  the  paraly- 
sis is  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion,  the  latter  is  almost  always  cortical  {A,  Fig.  191); 
if  to  a  spinal-cord  lesion  it  is  almost  invariably  an  affection  of  the  anterior 

(31)  To  determine  whether  a  localized  paralysis  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  to  a  lesion  of  the  peripheral  nerves : 

(a)  If  the  paralysis  is  preceded  by  a  history  of  exposure  to  cold  or  trauma, 
it  is  probably  peripheral. 

{b)  If  the  paralyzed  muscles  and  the  associated  area  of  anesthesia  correspond 
to  the  area  of  distribution  of  one  (or  more)  individual  cerebro-spinal  nerves, 
the  paralysis  is  due  to  disease  of  the  nerve  (or  nerves). 

(c)  If  the  paralysis  and  aniesthesia  correspond  to  the  segmentary  representa- 
tion in  the  cord,  the  lesion  is  in  the  latt«r. 

(22)  Lateral  deviation  of  the  tongue  when  protruded,  or  an  inability  to 
move  it  freely  to  the  same  side,  indicates  paralysis  of  one  hypoglossal  nerve. 

(23)  Anarthria,  dysphagia,  bilateral  atrophy  of  the  tongue,  lijw,  palate  and 
throat  muscles  indicates  a  lesion  of  the  medulla  (bulbar  paralysis). 

(24)  Anarthria— disturbances  of  speech  involving  the  muscles  of  articula- 
tion— is  to  be  distinguished  from  aphasia  in  which  the  muscular  apparatus  is 
intact  but  the  cerebral  centres  are  affected. 
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(SS)  A  purely  motor  aphasia  indicatee  a  leuoa  of  the  third  frontal  coDTohi- 
tion. 

(2S)  If  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  paralyzed  it  indicates  a  lesion  of  the 
motor  (inferior  maiillarj)  division  of  the  trigeminus. 

(37)  Paralysis  of  tbe  sterao-maotoid  and  upper  portion  of  the  trapezius  im- 
plies a  lesion  of  tbe  spinal  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory. 

(38)  Harked  and  more  or  less  rapid  muscular  atrophy  occurs  in  all  lesioos 
of  the  lower  neurone  (anterior  horn  cells,  cranial  nuclei,  and  their  peripheral 
fibres);  it  does  not  occur  in  disease  of  the  motor  tract  above  the  ant«rior  bom 
cells  and  cranial  nuclei,  or  in  muscular  dyetrDphies  and  functional  jMralysea. 

(30)  Hemianssthesia  uf  the  skin  and  the  special  sense  organs  is  due  to  a 
lesion  well  back  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  {O,  Fig.  191)  or, 

(80)  Partial  (limited  to  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  body)  hemiansesthesia  with 
pHftial  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side  is  found  in  unilateral  lesions  of  the 
Bpinal  cord. 

(81)  In  transverse  cord  lesions  the  paralysis  and  anesthesia  below  the  leooo 
are  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  columns  or  tracts  which  should  transmit  volun- 
tary impulses  and  sensory  impressions  to  and  from  tbe  parts  which  have  been 
cutoff!^,  Fig.  191). 

(33)  DEsensG  of  the  cervical  cord  will  cause  sensory  disturbances  in  the  fin- 
gers, hand,  and  arm;  of  the  dorsal  cord,  in  the  back,  trunk,  and  thighs;  of  the 
lumbar  cord,  in  the  feet  and  legs. 

(38)  In  transverse  lesions  of  tbe  spinal  cord  the  ansBtbesiB  begins  at  a  level 
three  or  four  inches  Irelow  the  lesion  in  the  cord. 

(84)  If  paralysis  is  suspected  to  be  of  cortical  origin  the  presumption  is 
strengthened  by  the  existence  of  parffsthesias  and  vasomotor  disturbances  Id 
the  paralyzed  part. 

(85)  Disturbances  of  taste  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  indicate  a 
lesion  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

(36)  In  anteathesia  of  cerebral  origin  the  reflexes  are  preserved  althou^ 
the  patient  may  not  feel  the  touch  which  causes  them. 

(37>  Hemiopia  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  occipital  lobe,  the  pulvioar  of 
the  optic  thalamus,  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigcmina,  or  optic  tract;  or,  with 
associated  hemiantestbcsia,  to  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule.     See  (8)  and  (38). 

(38)  Word  deafness  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  first,  and  a  part  of  the  eecond. 
temporal  convolution, 

(39)  The  preservation  of  the  knee  jerk  does  not  forbid  the  presence  of 
poliomyelitis,    as   the   lesion   may   lie   at   a   higher  point  than   tbe   knee-jerk 

(40)  Ataxia  of  the  cerebellar  type,  drunkeu,  sta^^ring  gait,  with  little  or 
no  ataxia  of  the  extremilies  while  lying  in  l)ed.  with  vertigo,  vomiting,  head- 
ache, optic  neuritis,  and  forced  movements,  is  indicative  of  a  lesion  of  the  ver- 
mis or  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  usually  a  tumour. 

(41)  Ataxia  of  the  cerebellar  type  plut  ocular  paralysis,  auditory  diaturfr- 
anccs  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  points  to  a  lesion  of  the 
corpora  quadrigcmina. 

(43)  In  endeavouring  to  determine  the  site  of  lesions  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
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cord  it  is  helpful  to  prepare  a  written  Bummar;  of  the  signs  and  spnptomB,  to 
be  compared  with  the  various  tables  referriag  to  motor  and  sensory  spinal  local!' 


SECTION  xxxvin 

EXAMINATION   OF  THE   BLOOD 

A  PBOPER  clinical  examination  of  the  blood  is  in  all  cases  useful, 
and  in  some  indispensable,  for  diagQCBis.  A  full  and  scieniijic  ex- 
amination reveals  certain  facts,  as  yet  of  little  or  no  clinical  value, 
and  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  volume. 

THE  TECHNIC   OF   THE   CLINICAL   EXAMINATION 
OF    THE    BLOOD 

The  most  important  diagnostic  facts  to  be  obtained  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  relate  to  : 

1.  The  number  of  red  cells  (erythroeytea)  and  white  cells  (leuco- 
cytes). 

2.  The  amount  of  heemoglobin  or  (what  is  equivalent)  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood, 

3.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  cells,  especially  of  the  erythrocytes. 

4.  The  varieties  and  relative  number  of  each  variety  of  the  leuco- 
cytes as  revealed  by  staining  methods. 

5.  The  presence  of  parasitic  micro-organisms. 

The  hsemanalysis  card  and  chart  devised  by  De  Forest  are  ex- 
tremely useful  for  purposes  of  observation  and  record  (Chart  IX). 

Counting*  the  Red  Cells. — For  this  purpose  the  Thoma-Zeiss 
hffimocytometer  is  to  be  used.  This  apparatus  consists  of  two  mixing 
pipettes  (one  for  the  red,  and  one  (or  the  white,  cells)  and  a  counts 
ing  slide  (Figs.  205,  206,  and  207). 

The  lobe  of  the  ear,  rather  than  the  finger,  should  be  chosen  as 
the  site  of  the- blood-obtaining  puncture.  As  an  invariable  prelimi- 
nary, ascertain  whether  or  not  the  patient  is  a  bleeder.  If  htemo- 
philiabe  present  a  very  slight  puncture  will  suflfice.  Cleanse  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  with  soap  and  water,  or  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  drying  it  with  brisk  rubbing  so  that  it  may  become  liyperiemic. 
A  3-sided  (glover's)  or  spear-poiuted  needle  may  be  used.  Holding 
the  lobe  of  the  ear  firmly  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  stab  its 
lower  border  quickly  (thus  inflicting  less  pain  than  by  a  slow  punc- 
ture) to  the  depth  of  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch.     Do  not  squeeze  the  lobe  to 
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make  it  bleed  (except,  perhaps,  to  start  the  flow)  ae  the  blood  viU 
then  be  dilated  by  lymph  from  the  surroanding  tiesues  and  is  worth- 
less for  a  blood  count.  When  the  blood  issiieB  spontaneously  wipe 
away  the  first  3  or  4  drops.  Into  the  next  drop  insert  the  tip  of  the 
**  red  "  pipette  and  euck  np  blood  exactly  to  the  0.5  mark ;  but  if,  as 
may  happen,  the  blood  column  slightly  overpasses  this  mark  it  may 
be  carried  down  by  gentle  blowing  or,  by  tapping  the  point  of  the 
tube  upon  a  towel  or  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper. 

It  ia  now  requisite  to  dilute 
the  blood  with  the  following  so- 
lution (GowBRs') : 

Sodium  sulphate. .  gr.  104 

Acetic  acid 3  v 

Distilled  water  to 

make §  iv 

Wipe  the  pipette  clean  of 
blood,  immerse  its  tip  in  the  bot- 
tle of  solution  and  immediately  3  -^^ 
suck  np  the  fluid  (meanwhile  roll-  For  *hiw 
ing  the  pipette  between  finger  "*"' 
and  thumb)  until  the  mixing 
chamber  is  filled  and  the  fluid 
reaches  the  mark  101.  The  dilu- 
tion will  be  1 :  200.  Next  close 
tbe  ends  of  the  pipette  with  fin- 
ger and  thumb  aud  shake  it  ac- 
tively for  one  minute  in  order  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  blood  and  the 
diluent,  the  little  glass  ball  in 
tbe  mixing  chamber  greatly  as- 
sisting.        Then    blow    until    the  F.o.  205.-Thom«.-Zei«  pipetWs. 

clear  diluting  fluid  contained  in 

the  tube  below  the  mixing  chamber  is  expelled  and  3  or  4  drops  of 
the  mixed  blood  and  fluid  have  issued.  Tbe  next  drop  may  be  placed 
npon  the  counting  slide. 

In  the  centre  of  this  slide  there  is  a  small  ruled  glass  disk,  sur- 
rounded by  a  trench  or  moat,  which  in  turn  is  bounded  by  a  wall  or 
slab  npon  which  rests  the  cover  glass  (Fig.  207).  The  relative  thick-, 
nesB  of  the  disk  and  the  slab  is  such  that  the  distance  between  the 
upper  surface  of  the  disk  anil  the  under  surface  of  the  cover  glass  is 
«xactly  -jiy  millimetre.     Slide  and  cover  glass  must  be  thoroughly 
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clean  and  dry.  Upon  the  centre  of  the  diek  place  a  droplet  of  the 
diluted  blood  of  a  size  to  be  learned  by  experience.  The  usual  mis- 
take of  the  heginner  is  to  use  too  large  a  quantity.  Then  place  the 
cover  glass  in  position.  The  drop  should  almost  or  quite  cover  the 
disk,  but  if  it  spills  over  into  the  trench  the  slide  must  be  washed  and 
A.  Ruled  .llsk 


Fio.  208.— Thoms-Zeiiw  counting  ulidB  (plan). 

a  new  drop  placed.  If  the  cover  glass  and  slide  are  quite  clean  and 
in  proper  contact  one  may  be  able  to  see  (by  looking  almost  horizon- 
tally) a  series  of  concentric  coloured  (Sewtonian)  rings  between  the 
cover  and  the  slab  upon  which  it  rests.  If  not  present  at  first,  they 
may  be  produced  by  slight  pressure  on  the  cover,  but  should  re- 
main visible  after  the  pressure  is  remitted.  Place  the  slide  upon  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  and  wait  3  or  3  minutes  for  the  corpuscles  to 
settle.  A  moderately  high  power,  with  a  rather  dim  illumination,  is 
desirable.    A  mechanical  stage,  while  not  a  necessity,  is  of  great 


Fio.  207.— Blood 


assistance  in  all  mechanical  work,  as  its  uniform  movement  is  less 
trying  to  the  eyes  and  therefore  tends  to  greater  accuracy. 

There  are  400  small  squares,  each  ^  X -^  millimetre,  which,  by 
means  of  extra  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  are  divided  into  16 
groups,  each  containing  16  squares  (Fig.  208).  If  the  corpuscles 
lying  in  each  of  the  10  small  squares  of  each  group  are  counted,  one 
will  have  traversed  1(5  X  16  =  256  small  squares.  In  normal  blood 
diluted  in  the  proportion  here  employed  (1 ;  200)  the  total  number 
of  corpuscles  counted  will  be  1,200  to  1,500,  and  the  chance  of  error 
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vill  not  be  over  3  to  3  per  cent  in  either  direction.  Some  hiemfr- 
tologiats  consider  a  connt  of  100  small  Bqnares  to  be  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes,  and  the  average  number  of  cells  to  each  square  is 
readily  obtained  by  placing  a  decimal  point.  The  squares  are  cou- 
venientlj  counted  in  the  order  shown  in  Fig.  308.  Of  the  corpuscles 
which  lie  upon  the  line  between  3  small  squares,  one  should  count 
in  all  those  which  lie  npon  or  touch  the  upper  and  left-hand  lines  of 
each  square  as  indicated  in  the  same  figure. 


Fi».  SOS. — Bbowinj;  one  ?roup  of  sixteen  ndrII  ■quiree,  inclneed  by  extra  vertiol  and 
horizontal  lines;  alto,  b;  the  dotted  aagulsled  arrow,  u  (^onvcniont  order  of  counttng 
tba  aqusres:  (U*o,  the  (shaded)  upper  and  left  lines,  celU  lying  on  which  should  be 
counted  m  in  the  aquare :  alto  (lower  part),  the  averafce  number  of  cells  to  each  squaro 
In  nonnal  blood  with  a  dilution  of  1  ;  200 ;  and,  flnaJ))',  tba  method  of  measuring  the 
tim  of  the  field  by  counting  the  number  {us  Bhown)  of  squares  in  itH  horizontal  dianictur, 
each  square  equalling  '/»  inillimctre. 

Having  ascertained  the  total  number  of  red  cells  contained  in 
256  squares,  divide  the  total  by  356,  which  gives  the  average  number 
of  cells  to  each  small  square.  In  normal  blood  this  average  is  6  or  7. 
Ab  the  blood  is  diluted  1 :  200  and  each  small  square  is  ^  x  j"/;  ><  iV 
mm.  =  1-4,000  cu.  millimetre,  the  average  number  ia  to  be  multiplied 
by  800.000  (=  300  X  4,000),  which  gives  the  number  of  cells  in  a 
cubic  millimetre  of  blood.     To  summarize : 

Divide  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  by  tlie  number  of  small 
squares  counted. 
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Multiply  the  average  thus  obtained,  if,  aa  presnmed,  the  dilution 
is  1 :  800,  by  800,000.     If  the  dilution  is  1 :  100,  multiply  by  400,000. 

The  pipette  must  at  once  be  cleansed  by  sucking  into  and  blov- 
ing out  from  the  mixing  chamber  Buccessively  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  finally  sucking  air  through  until  the  glass  ball  ceases  to 
adhere  to  any  part  of  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  If  this  precaution  is 
delayed  or  neglected  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  horsehair  or 
bristle  to  remove  coagulated  blood ;  or  in  bad  cases  to  dissolve  it 
away  with  strong  alkali  or  acid,  or  digest  it  out  with  a  solution  of 
pepsin. 

If  the  ruled  lines  on  the  disk  are  extremely  faint  they  may  be 
rendered  very  distinct  by  scraping  off  some  graphite  from  a  soft  lead 
pencil,  rubbing  the  powder  over  the  surface  of  the  disk,  and  then 
polishing  it  off  with  a  soft  handkerchief. 

As  a  rule  it  is  better  (in  counting  the  red  cells)  to  dilute  tbe 
blood  1 :  200  by  drawing  the  blood  to  the  0.5  mark,  than,  by  sucking 
blood  to  the  1  mark,  to  use  the  dilution  of  1  -.  100. 

If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  distinguishing  between  the  red 
and  white  cells,  the  lens  may  be  somewhat  raised  and  then  slowly 
focused  downward.  The  white  cells,  because  of  their  marked  re- 
frangibility,  will  early  become  conspicuous,  as  peculiarly  bright  and 
shining  spots.  If  it  is  desired  to  employ  a  diluting  fluid  which  will 
stain,  and  therefore  easily  differentiate,  the  leucocytes,  Toison's  soln- 
tion  may  be  used.     Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Methyl  violet  5  B 025  grme. 

Sodium  chloride 1.000     " 

Sodium  sulphate 6.000  grmes. 

Neutral  glycerine 30.000     *' 

Distilled  water 160.000     " 

One  must  wait  8  to  10  minutes  after  mixing  to  allow  the  stain  to 
act.     The  pipette  is  cleaned  with  greater  difficulty. 

The  "  white "  pipette  may  also  be  osed  for  counting  the  red 
cells  (Cabot)  by  drawing  the  blood  up  to  the  first  line  above  the  tip 
of  the  pipette  (i.  e.,  \  of  the  usoal  distance)  and  then  sacking  tlie 
diluting  fluid  up  to  mark  11.  This  gives  a  dilution  of  1 :  100,  nod 
the  calculation  must  be  made  accordingly. 

Conntiz^  the  White  Cells.— If  the  leucocytes  are  greatly 
increased  in  number,  or  if  special  calculations  are  made,  they  may  be 
enumerated  with  the  "  red  "  pipette.  Ordinarily  it  is  desirable  to  use 
the  "  white  "  pipetto. 

The  technic  of  the  white  pipette  is  the  same  as  for  the  "red," 
except  that,  as  its  calibre  is  greater,  a  much  larger  drop  (as  large  as 
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irill  stay  upon  the  ear  without  falling  off)  is  required ;  and  the 
pipette  must  be  kept  approximately  horizontal  or  its  contents  will 
flow  out.  Consequently  the  bottle  of  diluting  solution  must  be 
slanted  sidewise  while  the  solution  is  sucked  in.  Moreover,  a  much 
gentler  suction  is  to  be  employed  in  order  not  to  overshoot  the 
desired  mark.  In  using  the  white  pipette  the  degree  of  dilution  is 
either  1 :  30  or  1 :  10,  according  aa  the  blood  is  drawn  to  the  0.5  or  1 
mark.     The  dilating  fluid  employed  in  counting  the  leucocytes  la : 

Glacial  acetic  acid 0,3 

Distilled  water 100.0 

This  solution  renders  the  red  cells  almost  invisible  and  the  leuco- 
cytes more  distinct.  Some  observers  also  add  sufficient  of  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  methyl  green  to  make  the  diluting  fluid  of  a  markedly 
green  tint,  thns  causing  the  nuclei  of  the  white  cells  to  be  stained 
and  therefore  more  conspicuous. 

The  methods  and  calculations  involved  in  the  leucocyte  count  are 
somewhat  more  variable  and  confusing  than  with  the  red  cells.  Three 
of  the  most  convenient  and  serviceable  are  here  given  : 

(a)  FiTBt  Method :  Using  the  "  White  "  Pipette.— Secure  a  dilution 

of  1 :  10  by  drawing  the  blood  np  to  the  mark  I.     Place  a  drop  upon 

the  ruled  disk  and  count  all  the  leucocytes  in  all  the  small  squares, 

of  which  there  are  400  in  the  entire  ruled  space.     Cleanse  the  slide 

and  repeat  the  count  with  a  second  drop.     Divide  the  total  number 

of  lencocji-es  enumerated  by  the  number  of  squares  counted,  and 

multiply  the  quotient  by  4,000  (since  the  cubic  area  of  1  square  = 

j^tn  cubic  millimetre),  and  this  in  turn  by  10 — i.  e.,  the  degree  of 

dilution  (1 :  10).     For  example,  suppose  the  blood  to  be  normal,  in 

which  case  about  70  leucocytes  will  have  been  found  in  each  set  of 

400  small  squares — i.  e.,  the  entire  ruled  space.     As  two  sets  of  400 

squares  have  been  gone  over  one  has 

Total  leucocytes  140       _.,.         ,    ,^_       ,  „„„ 

T,  ,  ,  ,  ,1  oKR  =  -175  :  and  .175  X  4,000  X  10  = 

Total  number  small  squares  800 

7,000,  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  1  cubic  millimetre  of  undiluted 
blood. 

{b)  Seoond  Method :  Using:  the  "  White  "  Pipette.— Another  sim- 
pler and  apparently  convenient  method  is  as  follows  (Ostbeimer), 
omitting  the  mathematical  calculations  upon  which  it  is  based : 
Ascertain  the  number  of  small  squares  which  are  contained  in  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  field  of  the  microscope  (Fig.  208),  if  neces- 
sary moving  the  sliding  tube  up  or  down  until  the  right  and  left 
edges  of  the  field  coincide  accurately  with  the  outer  boundary  lines 
of  the  two  outer  squares.     The  number  of  squares  contained  in  one 
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diameter  of  the  field  will  of  course  vary  with  the  lenses  used  anil 
the  distance  to  which  the  sliding  tube  is  drawn  out,  which  points 
must  be  noted.  Dilute  the  blood  1 :  20  (by  drawing  it  only  t«  the 
0.5  mark),  as  the  figures  to  be  given  apply  only  to  this  degree  of 
dilution.  Then  count  the  leucocytes  in  25  Jieids.  These  fields  msj 
be  taken  in  any  part  of  the  disk,  disregarding  the  ruled  space  en- 
tirely. Having  ascertained  the  total  number  of  white  cells  contained 
in  25  fields,  multiply  it  by  one  of  the  following  factors  according  to 
the  number  of  squares  contained  in  the  diameter  of  the  field  em- 
ployed.    Thus  if  the 

Diameter  of  the  field  is  5  squares,  multiply  by  tC2.96 
113.16 


13 

For  example,  if  with  the  required  dilution  of  1 :  30  a  total  of  173 
leucocytes  has  been  obtained  from  35  fields  and  the  diameter  of  the 
field  is  10  squares,  the  desired  result  is  172  X  40.79  =  7,007. 

(c)  Third  Method :  TTsinjr  the  "  Red  "  Pipette.— The  least  dilution 
to  be  employed  is  1  :  100 — i.  e.,  sacking  blood  up  to  the  mark  1.  It 
is  necessary  first  to  determine  the  cubic  contents  of  one  field  of  the 
microscope,  using  the  lenses  which  are  to  be  employed  for  the  conntr 
ing.  Ascertain  the  diameter  of  the  field  by  means  of  the  number  of 
small  squares  seen,  as  described  in  {b)  preceding.  If  it  has  been 
necessary  to  move  the  sliding  tube  of  the  instrament,  a  mark  should 
be  scratched  on  it  so  that  it  may  be  set  at  the  same  point  when  re- 
quired for  subsequent  observations.  As  the  width  (and  length)  of 
each  small  square  is  ^  millimetre,  the  exact  diameter  of  the  field  is 
known.  The  depth  of  the  cell  is  -^  millimetre.  If  the  radius  (one 
half  the  diameter)  of  the  field  is  squared  and  multiplied  by  ^,  and 
the  result  is  then  multiplied  by  the  factor  3.1416,  the  product  will  be 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  field.  For  instance,  the  diameter  of  the 
field  is  10  squares  =  (}  millimetre,  the  radius  is  therefore  ^  milli- 
metre, and  -^  X  (A)'  X  3.1416  =  .0196  cubic  millimetre  =  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  field. 

Count  the  total  number  of  leucocytes  contained  in  twenty-five 
fields.  The  fields  may  be  taken  from  any  portion  of  the  disk  with- 
out reference  to  the  ruled  space.  If  more  accuracy  is  required  fifty 
fields  may  be  counted,  using,  if  necessary,  a  second  drop  of  blood. 
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Then  letting  D  =  the  dilution— i.  e.,  100, 

JV'=  the  number  of  lencocytes  counted, 
F  =  the  number  of  fields  counted, 
C'=  the  cubic  contents  of  one  field  (already  known), 
ZJ  X  iV" 
the  formula  -„ — ^  =  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  each  cubic  milli- 
metre of  undiluted  blood.     For  example,  if  36  leucocytes  have  been 
counted  in  25  fields  with  a  dilation  of  1 :  100,  the  solved  equation 

will  read  =  7,578.     This  method  is  of  course  a  makeshift 

in  the  absence  of  a  "  white  "  pipette. 

Estimating  t^e  Volume  of  the  Cells.— It  was  anticipated 
that  the  hematocrit  of  Hedin  as  modified  by  Daland  would  supplant 
the  more  tedious  methods  of  counting  the  blood  corpuscles  which 
have  just  been  described.  But  while  its  accuracy  in  determining 
the  relative  volume  of  cells  and  plasma  is  conceded,  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubt  among  hiematologists  whether  it  affords  trustworthy 
information  with  reference  to  the  number  of  cells.  The  hematocrit 
is  essentially  a  machine  whereby  a  column  of  blood  contained  in  a 
glass  tube  can  be  centrifugal ized  at  a  speed  of  9,000  or  10,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute  for  2  or  3  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
corpuscles  are  packed  solidly  toward  one  end  of  the  tube,  the  red 
cella  nearest  the  outer  extremity  and  the  lencocytes  showing  at  the 
free  end  of  the  red  column  as  a  faint  gray  line.  The  tube  is  marked, 
each  division  being  supposed  to  represent  a  certain  number  of  cells. 
It  is  the  value  of  each  degree  of  the  scale  which  is  in  dispute,  vary- 
ing according  to  different  observers  from  99,600  to  123,000.  Until 
this  margin  of  error  can  be  eliminated  it  is  thought  best  not  to  in- 
clude the  htematocrit  as  a  blood  counter. 

Estimatixig  the  Hssmi^lobin. — It  is  quite  as  important  to 
estimate  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  as  to  make  a  connt  of  cells. 
Either  the  biemometer  (or  humoglobinometer)  of  v.  Fleischl  or  that 
of  Gowers  may  be  employed.  The  former  is  probably  the  more  accu- 
rate, but  it  requires  the  use  of  artificial  light  and  is  very  expensive 
as  compared  with  flowers'.  The  latter  gives  a  sufRciently  correct 
percentage  for  clinical  use.  In  the  absence  of  both  these  pieces  of 
apparatus  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  may  be  utilized  (see  (c) 
following). 

(fl)  V.  FleisoU's  Hffimometer. — This  apparatus  comprises  a  stage 
with  a  central  opening,  in  which  is  fitted  a  short  glass-bottomed 
cylinder  divided  into  hemicylindrical  compartments  by  a  vertical 
partition  (Fig.  209).  A  small  capillary  pipette  open  at  both  ends 
and  famished  with  a  wire  handle  accompanies  the  apparatus.     Be- 
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neath  one  of  the  two  compartmeutB  lies  a  wedge-shaped  strip  of  col- 
oured glaea  held  in  a  frame,  which  is  moved  by  a  screw  so  that  any 
part  of  the  wedge  can  be  brought  under  the  compartment.    The 
colour  of  the  glass  changes  uniformly  from  clear  white  at  the  thin 
end  to  a  deep  red  at  the  base  of  the  wedge.     The  sliding  frame  is 
furnished  with  a  scale  graduated  from  0  to  130  which  is  read  through 
an  opening  in  the  stage.    Underneath  tbe  stage  is  a  white  disk  to 
act  as  a  light  reflector.     Artificial  light  is  sssendo/,  but  the  following 
device  renders  it  unnecessary  to  use  a  darkened  room.     Open  a  large 
book  at  its  middle,  holding  the  leaves  smootli 
side.    Stand  it  on 
ace  a  small  piece  of 
'ell    in   the    angle. 
;e  the  hsemoglobin- 
;lose  in  the  triangle 
second  hook  or  s 
)f    cardboard.     By 
g  in  tbe  top  with 
1  book,  a  triangn- 
c  room  is  obtained, 
1  a  small  slit  at  the 
rhich  the  reading  is 
made. 

To  use  the  in- 
strument, fill  one 
compartment  one 
quarter  full  of 
distilled  water. 
The  little  pipette 
must  be  thorough- 
ly clean  and  dry, 
F.o.209.-von  Fi«iB.hi-«  h^mometsr.  ^^  ^^^  readily  ob 

tained  by  drawing  through  it  a  needle  carrying  a  thread  wet  with 
alcohol  or  ether.  Puncture  the  ear,  and  keeping  the  pipette  hori- 
zontal apply  one  of  its  ends  to  the  side  of  the  drop  of  blood.  If 
the  pipette  is  dry  and  clean  it  will  immediately  fill  with  blood  by 
capillary  attraction.  Any  blood  on  the  outside  of  the  pipette  must 
be  quickly  wiped  away,  and,  after  glancing  at  the  ends  of  the 
pipette  to  be  assured  that  it  is  exactly  filled  with  blood,  plunge  it 
into  the  compartment  which  contains  the  distilled  water.  Holding 
the  wire  handle,  swish  the  pipette  rapidly  back  and  forth  until  the 
blood  is  washed  out  into  the  water.  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  doing  this,  a  medicine  dropper  may  be  filled  with  water,  its  tip 
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applied  to  one  ead  of  the  pipette  and  the  water  squirted  through. 
Then  with  the  handle  of  the  pipette  mix  the  blood  and  water  very 
thoronghly.  No  time  must  be  wasted  between  filling  the  pipette 
and  emptying  it  into  the  water,  as  undne  tardiness  may  allow  the 
blood  to  coagulate  in  the  tube.  Then  with  the  dropper  fill  both 
compartments  level  to  the  brim,  and  turn  the  cylinder  bo  that  the 
compartment  containing  the  clear  water  lies  over  the  strip  of  coloured 
glass.  Adjust  the  white  reflecting  disk  so  that  the  light  is  thrown 
upward  through  the  cylinder,  and,  placing  the  eye  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, turn  the  screw  back  and  forth  until  the  tint  of  the  coloured 
ghiss  exactly  matches  the  tint  of  the  diluted  blood.  That  figure  of 
the  scale  seen  in  the  stage  opening  will  be  the  percentage  of  hcemo- 
globin  contained  in  the  blood  examined. 

Certain  precautions  are  to  be  taken  (Cabot).  View  the  cylinder 
through  a  proper-sized  tube  of  black  paper;  use  as  little  light  as 
practicable ;  sit  at  one  or  other  side  of  the  instrument  so  that  the 
light  from  the  two  halves  of  the  cylinder  may  fall  on  the  right  and 
left  halves  of  the  retina,  as  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  latter 
are  unequally  sensitive  to  colour ;  and  as  the  colour  sense  is  readily 
fatigued,  use  one  eye  alternately  with  the  other,  taking  snap  shots 
rather  than  a  prolonged  inspection.  The  screw  should  be  turned 
quickly  rather  than  slowly,  the  turns  becoming  shorter  and  shorter, 
the  eye  appreciating 
a  sadden  change  of 
tint  much  more  read- 
ily than  a  gradual 
shifting. 

(b)  Oowers'  Hom- 
ometer. — This  appa- 
ratus consists  of 
two  small  test  tubes 
of  exactly  equal  size, 
a  email  platform  for 
holding  them,  and  a 
30  -  cubic  -  millimetre 
capillary  pipette  (Fig. 
210).  One  tube  is 
capped,  and  contains 
a  certain  amount  of 
coloured  finid  as  a 
standard  of  compari- 
son. The  colour  of  the  fluid  is  that  of  normal  blood  when  diluted 
1 :  100.     The  other  tube  is  open,  and  graduated  from  0  to  130. 


I 


Fio.  210. — Qowerg'  hamometer ;  showing  standard  test  tube, 
gmdufited  teat  tulie,  bottle  for  diatillcd  water,  puDCturing 
lancet,  and  30-eubic- mil  11  metre  pipette. 
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To  use  the  instrument,  place  (witli  s  medicine  dropper)  2  or  3 
drops  of  distilled  water  in  the  graduated  test  tube.  Then  by  pnoc. 
ture  secure  a  large  drop  of  blood  and  suck  it  into  the  pipette  op  to 
the  mark.  Wipe  the  tip  of  the  pipette,  dip  it  into  the  distilled  water 
in  the  tube,  and  expel  the  blood  by  gentle  blowing.  Add  distilled 
water  drop  by  drop  until  the  tint  of  the  mixed  blood  and  water  is 
found  by  frequent  compariBon  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  fluid  in 
the  standard  tube.  When  the  tint  of  the  blood  mixture  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  standard,  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  gradu- 
ated tube.  The  mark  attained — e.  g.,  70 — indicates  that  the  blood 
examined  contains  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  100  per  cent  of  bfemo- 
globin.  The  comparison  of  tints  should  be  made  in  good  daylight, 
the  tubes  being  placed  against  a  white  (paper)  background.  The 
standard  of  this  instrument  is  probably  set  too  high,  aa  many  healthy 
persons  will  show  only  95,  or  even  90,  per  cent. 

(c)  By  Asoertaining  the  Specific  Gravity.— In  the  absence  of  the 
instruments  just  described  one  may  use  an  indirect  method  of  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  haemoglobin,  viz.,  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  (Cabot).  Except  in  dropsical  c^^s  (in  which 
the  composition  of  the  blood  plasma  varies)  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  blood  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  amount  of  hemoglobin. 
If  then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  known  the  corresponding 
percentage  of  hsemoglobin  can  be  inferred. 

The  specific  gravity  can  be  quite  readily  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing method  (Roy-llAutrERscBLAo).  Provide  an  accurate  urinometer 
(sach  as  most  physicians  possess),  which  must  be  dry  and  clean,  a 
pipette  or  medicine  dropper,  a  glass  rod,  a  bottle  of  chloroform 
(which  is  heavier  than  blood),  and  a  bottle  of  benzol  (which  is 
lighter  than  blood).  Put  the  urinometer  in  the  footed  tube  and 
pour  in  alternately  chloroform  and  benzol  in  such  quantities  that 
the  glass  is  moderately  filled  with  a  mixture  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  aa  normal  blood — i.  e.,  1059.  Remove  the  urinometer,  punc- 
ture the  ear,  take  np  some  blood  with  the  medicine  dropper  and 
expel  1  or  2  small  drops  into  the  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzol 
The  blood  drop  must  not  contain  air  bubbles.  The  blood  does  not 
diffuse,  but  floats  in  the  shape  of  a  small  red  globule.  If  it  rises  to 
the  top,  add  a  few  drops  of  benzol  and  stir  the  mixture  thoroughly 
with  a  glass  rod.  If  it  sinks,  add  chloroform.  Continue  thus  imtil 
it  neither  rises  nor  falls,  but  remains  stationary,  floating  about  mid- 
way between  top  and  bottom.  When  this  is  accomplished  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  suspended  blood  globule.  Use  then  the  urinometer  to  determine 
the   specific  gravity  of  the   chloroform-benzol   mixture — i.  e.,  the 
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Specific  gravity  of  the  blood.     The  mixture  may  be  used  indefinitely 
by  filtering  out  the  blood. 

HsTing  ascertained  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  the  percent- 
age of  hsemoglobin  may  be  found  by  consulting  either  of  the  follow- 
ing tablee,  which  are  subject  to  correction  by  farther  investigations : 


Hammerschlaq 

SCHMALZ 

(By  the  method  described) 

(By  a  direct  weighing  method) 

Spec.  Gray. 

1033-1035  =  25-30  per  cent. 

1030     = 

20  per  cent  ± 

1035-1038  =  30-35       " 

1035     = 

30        " 

1038-1040  =  35-40       " 

1038     = 

35        "           " 

1040-1045  =  40-45       " 

1041     = 

40       " 

1045-1048  =  45-55       " 

1042.5  = 

45       " 

1048-1050  =  55-65        " 

1045.5  = 

50       " 

1050-1053  =  65-70        " 

1048     = 

56       " 

1053-1056  =  70-75       " 

1049     = 

60        « 

1055-1057  =  75-85       " 

1051     - 

66        " 

1057-1060  =  85-95       " 

1053     = 

70       "         " 

1053.5  = 

75       « 

1066     = 

80       " 

1057.5  = 

90       " 

1059     = 

100       « 

Hioroscopioal  Examination  of  the  Blood. —In  order  to 
ascertain  the  size,  shape,  and  varieties  of  the  morphological  elements 
of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  parasitic  orgauieins,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  both  fresh  and  dried  specimens,  the  latter 
either  stained  or  unstained.  The  microscopical  search  may  be  made 
fairly  well  with  a  good  |  objective,  but  &  ^  immersion  lens  is  almost 
indispensable.  All  slides  and  cover  glasses  used  in  preparing  a  speci- 
men of  blood  for  examination  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  The 
complicated  methods  of  cleaning  which  have  been  recommended  are 
quite  unnecessary.  Tlie  application  of  either  ordinary  or  green  soap 
with  the  fingers,  followed  by  a  thorough  washing  with  water  and  a 
enbsequent  rubbing  with  a  handkerchief  fresh  from  the  lanndry,  will 
afford  perfectly  clean  and  polished  slides  and  covers. 

(a)  Preparing:  a  Specimen  of  Fresh  Blood.— Take  up  a  clean  cover 
glass,  holding  it  either  by  forceps,  or  (if  one  touches  the  edges  only, 
not  the  snrfaces,  of  the  glass)  by  the  fingers.  Apply  its  centre  to  a 
fresh  globnie  of  blood,  without  allowing  the  glass  to  touch  the  skin  of 
the  ear,  and  let  it  fall  upon  a  slide.  The  drop  of  blood  on  the  cover 
should  not  be  larger  than  a  good-sized  pinhead.     If  the  slide  and 
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cover  are  dry  and  clean  and  hare  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Bkin, 
the  blood  will  at  once  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  withont  the  unde- 
sirable aid  of  pressure.  A  better  method  consists  in  painting  upon 
the  slide  with  vaaeline  &  square  or  ring  corresponding  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  cover  glass,  and  dropping  the  latter  in  sach  a  manner 
that  its  edges  coincide  with  the  narrow  band  of  vaseline.  The  thin 
layer  of  blood  is  thus  protected  from  the  sir,  and  if  kept  in  a  varm 
place  neither  crenation  nor  coagulation  will  occur  for  sereral  hours. 
The  fresh  blood  can  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  red  cells,  their  tendency  to  form  rouleaux,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  Plasmodium  malarim,  the  Filaria  sanguinis  komi- 
nifi,  and  the  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever.  If  the  examiner  has  had  a 
large  experience  he  may  also  form  a  reasonably  accurate  opinion  as 
to  an  increase  of  fibrin,  a  decrease  of  hiemoglobin,  or  the  presence  of 
a  marked  ansamia  or  leucocytosis,  perhaps  of  leucsemia. 

(b)  Preparing  Blood  Pilms.— These  may  be  made  either  on  cover 
glasses — the  method  most  commonly  used — or  on  slides. 

(1)  Cover-glass  Films. — Provide  several  square  cover  glasses,  per- 
fectly clean  and  dry.  Lay  them  upon  a  clean  surface  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  propping  np  or  otherwise,  that  they  can  be  readily  taken 
hold  of  with  the  fingers  by  their  opposite  edges  or  angles,  bearing  in 
mind  that  their  surfaces  are  not  to  be  touched.  Apply  the  centre  of 
one  cover  glass  to  the  tip  of  a  fresh  drop  of  blood  and  let  it  fall  upon 
a  second  cover  glass  in  such  a  relation  that  the  angles  of  the  squares 
do  not  coincide  but  lie  diagonally  to  one  another,  which  device  ren- 
ders it  practicable  to  seize  them  separately  by  their  projecting  cor- 
ners. As  soon  as  the  drop  of  blood  has  spread  between  their  sur- 
faces, which  it  should  do  immediately  if  the  covers  are  clean,  slide 
the  upper  cover  quickly  and  steadily  off  the  lower  cover,  carefully 
maintaining  their  parallelism  and  avoiding  any  separation  by  prying 
or  leverage.     Dry  quickly  by  waving  in  the  air. 

(2)  Slide  Films. — Place  npon  a  slide  a  drop  of  blood  about  half 
an  inch  from  one  end.  Take  a  second  slide  (with  ground  and  pol- 
ished edges)  and  with  one  of  its  ends,  nsed  like  a  plane,  push  the 
drop  along  the  slide  npon  which  it  lies.  A  thin  film  of  blood  will  be 
left  in  the  rear  of  the  pushing  slide,  much  longer  than  if  made  on 
a  cover  glass. 

(c)  Fixing  the  Blood  FilmB.— The  films  require  to  be  fixed— i.  e., 
the  albumin  coagulated  so  that  the  films  will  adhere  firmly.  The 
fixation  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  but  the  two  methods 
about  to  be  described  are  quite  sufficient  for  clinical  work. 

(1)  Fixation  by  a  Harderiing  finhdion. — Immerse  the  cover  films 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  absolute  alcohol,  in  which 
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they  should  remain  for  half  an  honr  or  longer.  Even  24  boars'  sub- 
mersion will  do  no  damage.  Cover  films  may  be  placed  in  a  watch 
glass,  bnt  slide  films  require  to  be  plunged  in  a  wide-mouth  bottle  of 
sufficient  depth  to  entirely  cover  them.  Hardening  by  alcohol  and 
ether  is  best  adapted  for  examination  of  the  red  cells  (e,  g.,  I'lanmo- 
dium  inalaria,  nsing  Pleha's  double  stain),  although  many  workers 
employ  it  for  the  differential  leucocyte  examination  as  well.  Hard- 
ening in  formalin  has  also  been  done  with  excellent  results.  The 
covers  are  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  made  by  diluting 
one  part  of  formalin  with  nine  times  its  volume  of  water  and  mixing 
one  part  of  the  diluted  formalin  with  nine  parts  of  absolute  alcohol. 

(2)  Fixation  by  Heat. — If  a  sterilizing  oven  is  at  hand  it  may  be 
heated  to  115°  C.  and  the  covers  or  slides  placed  in  it  for  15  to  20 
minutes.  But  ordinarily  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  heat  them 
on  a  strip  of  brass  or  copper.  This  plate  should  be  12  inches  long 
and  3  inches  wide.  Support  it  on  a  tripod  or  improvised  stand,  and 
under  its  centre  place  an  alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  loss  of  heat  balances  the  gain,  and  each  point  of  the 
plate  remains  at  a  pretty  constant  temperature.  Then  with  a  medi* 
cine  dropper  place  successive  drops  of  water  on  the  plate,  beginning 
at  one  end  and  going  toward  the  fiame,  until  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  water  just  boils.  At  or  a  little  inside  of  this  spot  the  cover 
glasses  or  slides  are  to  be  placed,  film  side  down.  Fifteen  to  20  min- 
utes is  a  suflScient  time  for  fixation,  but  they  may  be  left  2  hours  or 
more  without  detriment. 

((f)  Staining  Blood  Films  and  Fresh  Blood.— Among  the  various 
stains  and  their  modifications  the  3  following  are  all  that  are 
required  for  most  clinical  work.  Indeed,  the  first  to  be  described  is 
usually  all-sufficient.  The  stains  manufactured  by  Grubler  (Leipsic) 
alone  should  be  used.  Although  the  staining  solutions  may  be  made 
by  any  competent  pharmacist,  it  is  better  to  purchase  them  ready  for 
use  from  the  larger  firms  dealing  in  microscopical  supplies. 

The  selective  action  of  the  stains  upon  the  various  corpuscular 
elements  of  the  blood  is  dealt  with  in  subsequent  pages. 

(1)  Ehrlic/i's  Triple  Stain.— This  is  used  especially  for  the  impor- 
tant differential  leucocyte  count,  and  consists  of 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  orange  G 40  c.  c. 

"  "  "  "  acid  fuchsin 45    " 

"  "  "  "  methyl  green 55    " 

Distilled  water 60    " 

Absolute  alcohol 50   *' 

Glycerin 15    " 
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The  saturated  Bolutions  should  be  made  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  the  powder  each  day  for  a  week,  nntil  a  permanent 
fiediment  is  formed.  After  the  Tarions  ingrediente  hare  been 
mised  the  stain  shonld  be  allowed  to  stand  6  or  6  weeks  before 
using,  as  it  is  not  until  then  that  its  colouring  powers  are  fnll; 
developed. 

To  use  Ehrlich's  triple  stain,  take  np  a  drop  of  it  on  the  end 
of  a  glass  rod  and  spread  it  over  the  hlood  film.  It  should  be 
left  from  1  to  5  minutes,  and  then  washed  off  with  water.  The 
longer  the  film  has  been  soaked  in  the  ether  and  alcohol  miitnre, 
or  heated  on  the  metal  strip,  the  longer  should  the  stain  be  alloireil 
to  remain.  Moreover,  as  at  best  the  stains  vary  in  power,  a  few 
trials  are  requisite  to  determine  the  proper  length  of  eiposore. 
The  covers  (or  slides)  are  then  dried  between  filter  paper  and 
mounted  in  balsam,  although  some  excellent  specimens  have  been 
mounted  dry. 

(2)  Flehi's  Double  Stain. — This  irf  employed  particularly  in 
cases  where  the  Plasmodium  malarim  is  to  be  sought  for,  and  is  com- 
posed of 

Concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  methylene  blue . .   60  c.  c 
One  half  per  cent  solution  of  eosin  in  75  per  cent 

alcohol 20   " 

Distilled  water 40   " 

Twenty  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 12  gtt 

The  films,  which  for  this  stain  are  best  hardened  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  should  be  immersed  in  the  solution  for  5  or  6  minutes. 

(3)  Staining  Fresh  Blood. — For  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the 
Plasmodium  malarim,  especially  its  hyaline  forms,  it  may  be  of  great 
advantage  to  stain  the  fresh  blood  as  it  flows.  A  drop  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  methylene  blue  made  with  six  tenths  per  cent  salt 
solution  is  placed  npon  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  the  puncture  made 
directly  through  tlie  globule  of  stain.  A  very  small  drop  of  the 
mixed  blood  and  solution  is  mounted  in  the  manner  previougly 
described  for  fresh  blood. 

Order  of  Procedure  in  the  Clinical  Examination  of 
file  Blood. — Place  upon  a  table  beside  the  patient 

The  "red"  pipette  and  its  diluting  solution. 

The  "white"  pipette  and  its  diluting  solution. 

An  hremometer  (v.  Fleischl's  or  Oowers'),  a  small  bottle  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  a  medicine  dropper,  (In  the  absence  of  a  hseoi- 
ometcr  have  a  urinometer  and  its  glass,  a  glass  rod,  a  dropper, 
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and  a  bottle  each  of  chloroform  and  benzol,  to  take  the  specific 
gravity.) 

Two  slides  on  which  circles  or  squares  of  Taseline  have  been 
painted  of  a  size  to  fit  the  cover  glasses  used. 

One  dozen  cover  glasses  (preferably  square) ;  or,  if  slide  films  are 
to  be  made,  a  half  dozen  smooth-edged  slides. 

A  bottle  containing  equal  parts  of  ether  and  absolute  alcohol. 

A  pair  of  cover-glass  forceps. 

Some  gauze  or  absorbent  cotton. 

Two  i-inch-widc  rubber  bands. 

A  puncturing  needle. 

These  articles  having  beeu  conveniently  arranged,  puncture  the 
«ar  and : 

Prepare  two  specimens  of  fresh  blood. 

Prepare  five  to  ten  cover  films  (or  slides),  and  lay  them  aside  to 
dry. 

Estimate  the  hemoglobin  or  find  the  specific  gravity. 

Fill  the  "red"  pipette  with  the  proper  amount  of  blood  and 
solntion,  and  put  a  rubber  band  over  the  ends  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion.    May  be  kept  21  hours. 

Fill  the  "  white  "  pipette  similarly  and  band  it. 

Drop  two  of  the  films  in  the  ether  and  alcohol  mixture. 

Apparatus  and  specimens  may  be  carried  away,  and  the  blood 
count,  fixation  of  dry  films,  staining,  and  microscopical  examination 
be  done  at  the  convenience  of  the  examiner.  But  a  search  for  the 
Plasmodium  malarits  may  be  more  successful  if  made  immediately. 

II.  THE  RESULTS  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  THE  CLINICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  NORMAL  AND 
ABNORMAL   BLOOD 

Having  described  in  part  the  technic  of  blood  examination,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  study  the  results  of  the  haemoglobin  estima- 
tion, the  blood  count,  and  the  microscopical  examination,  together 
with  the  diagnostic  significance  of  the  findings.  The  items  to  be 
considered  comprise  the  red  cells  (including  the  heemoglobin),  the 
white  cells,  and  parasitic  micro-organlBms. 

The  following  table  presents  an  outline  of  the  varieties  of  cellu- 
lar elements  occurring  in  normal  and  abnormal  blood.  Their  char- 
acteristics and  the  significance  of  each  are  considered  with  more 
detail  in  subsequent  pages. 
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Cellulab  Elements  pocnd  in  the  Blood 
Bed  Corpuscles  (Erythrocytea) 

Nonnal Circular,  non-meduUated,  average  diameter,  7.5  /i. 

■  Poikihcytes,  distorted,  large  and  small. 
Microct/fes,  non-nucleated,  small,  3.5  to  6  >»  in  di&m 

eter. 
Macrocytes,  non-nucleated,  lai^e,  9.5  to  13  /i  in  diaro- 
Pathologioal  \        eter. 

Megalocytes,  non-nucleated,  very  large,  13  to  16  ^  in 

diameter. 
Normoblasts,  nucleated,  7.5  to  10  /*  in  diameter. 
Megaloblasta,  nucleated,  11  to  iJO  /l  in  diameter. 

White  OorpuBCles  (Leucocytes) 

(  Small  lymphocytes. 

Large  lymphocytes. 

Normal  J   Transition  forms. 

I   Folymorphonuclear  neutrophiles. 
Eosiniiphiles. 

y  Mast  cells. 
Pathologioal . . .  Myelocytes. 

A.  THE  BED  CELLS  (ERTTHEOCTTES) 
HsBnK^lobin. — The  amount  of  haemoglobin  at  birth  is  fre- 
quently over  100  per  cent,  and  the  same  condition  exists  in  some 
grown  persons.  A  percentage  of  95,  or  even  90,  in  apparently  nor- 
mal individuals  is  quite  common.  A  notable  diminution,  however,  is 
significant  of  one  of  the  various  forms  of  auEemia. 

Normally  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  corresponds  to  the  number 
of  the  red  cells.  Thus  each  red  cell  contains  a  certain  amount  or 
percentage  of  hsemoglobin,  called  variously  the  hsemoglobin  value, 
valeur  globnlaire,  or  colour  indes.  This  value  or  index  can  be  math- 
ematically stated  by  dividing  the  percentage  of  red  cells  into  the 
percentage  of  heemoglobin.  If  the  average  number  of  red  cells  to 
the  cubic  millimetre,  which  is  assumed  to  be  5,000,000,  is  taken  as 
100  per  cent,  and  the  hiemoglobin  per  cent  is  also  100,  then  the 
colour  index  is  \^  =  1.  So  long  as  the  hsemoglobin  increases  or 
diminishes  ;»«ri^ffls«M  with  the  number  of  red  cells  the  htemoglobin 
value  of  the  cells  remains  1 — e.  g.,  70  per  cent  of  cells  and  70  per 
cent  of  hemoglobin  =  ^8  =  1-    If  the  hemoglobin  is  destroyed  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  the  red  cells  the  valeur  globulaire  is  less  than  1 
— e.  g.,  vith  40  per  cent  of  hfemoglobin  and  30  per  cent  of  cells,  it  is 
}J  =  ^  (or  0.5)  of  the  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cells  have 
disappeared  more  rapidly  than  the  htemoglobin,  the  hEsmoglobin 
value  is  greater  than  1 — e.  g.,  vith  50  per  cent  of  cells  and  60  per 
cent  of  hfemoglobin  it  is  J{=:f,  or  \.%  more  than  Dormal.  This 
formulary  is  of  importance.  In  the  majority  of  the  antemias  the 
heemoglobin  is  reduced  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  cells.  In  per- 
nicious anaemia,  however,  there  may  be  a  large  loss  of  cells  with  a 
smaller  loss  of  htemoglobin,  and  the  consequent  relative  increase  in 
the  richness  of  the  individual  cell  is  a  valuable  element  in  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis. 

Nnmber  of  Bed  Oells. — The  normal  number  of  red  cells  in 
adult  men  is  5,000,000,  in  women  4,500,000,  to  the  cubic  millimetre. 

An  increase,  up  to  6,500,000,  in  the  number  of  erythrocytes  (poly- 
cylAeemiaj  is  sometimes  observed.  It  occurs  in  diseases  or  conditions 
attended  by  the  lose  of  a  large  amount  of  fluid  from  the  body — i.  e., 
Asiatic  cholera,  dysentery,  and  severe  diarrhcea ;  in  general  cyanosis ; 
iu  diabetes ;  and  in  persons  living  in  high  altttudeB.  In  unusually 
strong  and  vigorous  young  men  the  red  cells  may  number  6,000,000. 

A  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  cells  {oligocyth<Binia)  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Oligocythemia  when  found  is  always  indicative 
of  one  of  the  various  forms  of  anaemia,  temporary  or  permanent. 
The  lowest  counts  are  found  in  pernicious  annmia,  of  which  the 
oft-quoted  case  of  Quincke's  (143,000  to  the  cubic  millimetre  when 
death  was  impending)  ia  a  striking  illustration.  The  average  count 
in  ordinary  anemic  individuals  runs  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000.  In 
the  differential  diagnosis  between  gastric  carcinoma  and  chronic 
gastritis  the  presence  of  a  marked  oligocythtemia  speaks  for  the 
former. 

When  the  red  cells  are  decreased  in  number  their  tendency  to 
rouleau  formation  diminishes  or  disappears,  and  they  may  be  obvi- 
ously fewer  in  number  in  the  field  of  the  microscope. 

Shape  of  the  Red  Oella. — The  normal  red  cell  is  not  abso- 
lutely symmetrical,  but  in  disease  extremely  irregular  shapes  (Plate 
III)  may  be  encountered.  They  may  be  ovoid,  rodlike,  or  kidney- 
shaped  ;  or  one  pole  of  the  cell  may  be  drawn  out  and  lengthened, 
making  it  resemble  a  long-necked  flask.  At  the  same  time  they  may 
be  smaller  or  larger  than  the  normal.  The  cells  are  called  poikilo- 
ct/ten,  the  condition  poihilocytosis. 

Poikilocytosis  when  found  is  indicative  of  a  high  grade  of  anie- 
mia.  It  is  not  pathognomonic  of  any  special  variety  of  the  disease, 
but  is  moat  marked  and  extensive  in  the  pernicious  form ;  next  to 
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this  in  the  seyere  chloroUc  cases  which  exhibit  thrombotic  and  em- 
bolic pheaomena. 

Size  of  the  Bed  Cells. — The  average  diameter  of  the  nonn&l 
red  cell  is  7.5  /» (/i  =  micromiUimetre  =  micron  =  sziirt  inch),  bnt 
may  vary  from  6  ;i  to  9  >*  without  being  oonsidered  pathological.  In 
disease  both  abnormally  small  and  abnormally  large  cells  {Plate  III) 
may  be  found.  The  small  cells  or  microcyies  measure  from  3.5  ^  to 
6  fi ;  the  large  cells  embrace  two  sizes,  macroci/les,  which  are  from 
9.5  fi.  to  li  ft  in  diameter,  and  megalocytes,  the  diameter  of  vhich 
runs  from  12  ^  to  16  ^  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  abnormally 
sized  red  cells  are  apt  to  exhibit  the  Tariations  iu  shape  (poikilocy- 
tosis)  which  hare  been  previously  described. 

Microcytes  and  macrocytea  are  seen  in  the  various  antemias. 
The  severer  the  case  the  more  abundant  they  are.  The  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  megalocytes  or  giant  red  cells  is  significant  of  per- 
nicious anemia.     Exceptionally  they  may  be  found  in  chlorosis. 

Nucleated  Red  Cells. — Nucleated  red  cells  may  be  discovered 
in  stained  films.  In  fresh  and  unstained  specimens  it  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  them.     Two  varieties  are  recognised  (Plate  III) ; 

(1)  Normoblasts. — These  resemble  the  ordinary  normal  red  cells  in 
size,  form,  and  character,  except  iu  possessing  a  nucleus,  and,  in- 
deed, are  considered  to  be  simply  young  and  immature  red  corpus- 
cles. The  nucleus  iB  coloured  a  deep  blue  or  bluish  black  by  Ebr- 
lich's  triple  stain,  sometimes  presenting  one  or  more  light  spots; 
less  commonly  its  central  portion  may  be  bluish  gray  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  rim  of  dark  blue.  The  nucleus  as  a  whole  is  clearly 
outlined  against  the  yellow  or  orange  coloured  cell  body.  The 
nncleuB  usually  lies  somewhat  to  one  side,  or  even  partly  in  and 
partly  out,  of  the  coll ;  or  it  may  be  in  two  portions,  partly  or 
entirely  separated. 

Normoblasts  are  normally  found  in  the  blood  of  the  embryo,  and 
of  infants  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  birth ;  in  the  blood- 
making  organs — 'i.  e.,  the  bone  marrow  of  children  and  adults  (where 
they  may  become  very  abundant  after  a  hemorrhage),  and  in  the 
spleen.  In  these  organs  they  are  formed,  and,  after  extruding  their 
nuclei,  enter  the  general  circulation  as  ordinary  erythrocytes.  But 
if  they  are  found  in  the  blood  subsequent  to  the  second  day  after 
birth  their  presence  may  be  considered  indicative  of  one  of  the 
annmias,  particularly  if  the  blood  condition  is  secondary  and  due  to 
cancer. 

(3)  Megaloblasts. — The  megaloblast  (or  gigantoblast)  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  nucleated  red  cell,  11  n  to  20 /i  in  diameter,  and  of 
an  oval  or  slightly  irregular  outline.    Its  nucleus  is  also  lai^e  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  cell  body,  and  with  the  triple  stain  of  Ehrlich  takes  an 
even,  pale  green  or  greenish-blue  colour.  Not  infrequently  the  cell 
body  or  protoplasm,  having  undergone  certain  degenerative  changes, 
stains  brown,  or  even  of  a  pnrplish  colour,  instead  of  yellow  or 
orange.  There  is  usually  a  narrow  white  border,  apparently  a  clear 
space,  lying  between  the  nncleua  and  the  surrounding  protoplasm. 
In  view  of  the  existence  of  atypical  varieties  of  nucleated  red  cells 
differing  in  colour,  shape,  and  relative  proportion  of  nucleus  to  cell 
body  to  an  extent  which  may  cause  great  uncertainty  in  classifica- 
tion, Cabot  has  proposed  to  restrict  the  term  normoblast  to  nucleated 
red  cells,  not  exceeding  10^  in  diameter,  with  a  nucleus  not  over 
half  tlie  diameter  of  the  cell.  This  nucleus  may  or  may  not  show 
signs  of  division,  but  must  stain  deeply.  All  other  nucleated  red 
cells  exceeding  10  ft  ic  diameter  are  megaloblasts. 

Normally  the  megaloblast  is  found  only  in  the  fcetal  bone  marrow. 
When  discovered  in  the  blood  in  considerable  numbers  they  consti- 
tute an  important  symptom  of  pernicious  aoEemin  and  leucEemia.  In 
small  numbers  they  may  occnr  in  the  milder  forms  of  aniemia,  pri- 
mary or  secondary.     They  are  generally  associated  with  normoblasts. 

B.    THE   LEUCOCYTES 

The  diagnostic  evidence  derived  from  a  study  of  the  white  cells 
or  leucocytes  relates  not  only  to  their  total  number,  but  also  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  different  varieties  of  these  cells  found  in 
normal  and  diseased  conditions. 

The  Cliaracteristics  by  which  Leucocytes  are  Differ- 
entiated. — The  differentiation,  as  well  as  the  nomenclature,  of  the 
recognised  varieties  of  the  leucocytes  depends  upon  the  number  or 
shape  of  their  nuclei ;  the  character  of  the  protoplasm  or  substance 
of  the  cell  body,  whether  homogeneous,  finely  granular,  or  coarsely 
granular;  the  behaviour  of  the  protoplasm  to  certain  aniline  dyes 
or  stains ;  and,  finally,  upon  their  presumed  relative  age  and  birth- 
place. 

In  many  respects  the  most  important  distinction  between  the 
various  forms  of  leacocytee  is  the  manner  in  which  different "  granu- 
lations" exhibit  a  selective  or  chemical  affinity  for  certain  stains.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  granulations  are  contained  in  the 
cell  body  or  protoplasm  of  the  leucocyte,  not  in  its  nucleus ;  although 
they  may  surround  the  latter  so  completely  as  to  hide  it  from  view 
in  unstained  specimens.  Some  leucocytes  have  a  homogeneous  non- 
granular protoplasm,  while  in  others  the  granulations  are  so  fine  that 
except  with  the  highest  powers  their  appearance  ia  simply  that  of  a 
diffuse  cloudiness  which  may  entirely  obscure  the  nucleus.     In  still 
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otherB  the  granulations  are  relatively  large,  coarse,  refractile,  and 
readily  seen. 

Certain  of  these  granules  will  take  up  only  acid  dyes,  others  onl; 
basic  dyes,  while  some  will  absorb  and  hold  both  acid  and  basic 
stains.  An  "  acid  "  stain  is  one  the  acid  element  of  which  poBsesses 
colouring  power ;  in  a  "  basic  "  stain  the  base  of  the  compound  is  the 
active  dyeing  agency.  Examples  of  acid  stains  are  eosin,  acid  fucb- 
ain,  and  orange  G ;  of  basic  stains,  methyl  blue  and  methyl  green. 
Granulations  which  by  preference  take  up  acid  stains  are  spoken  of 
as  oxyphilic,  acidophilic,  or  eosinophilic;  those  which  select  basic 
stains  as  basophilic ;  and  those  which  are  stained  both  by  acid  and 
basic  dyes  as  neutrophilic  (or  amphophilic).  The  latter  are  in  reality 
variously  oxyphilic. 

The  Classification  of  Leucocytes.— Concerning  the  tvo 
staining  solutions  recommended  as  being  sufficient  for  the  clinical 
examination  of  the  blood  the  following  facts  are  to  be  remembered : 

Ehrlich's  triple  stain  colours  the  red  cells  yellow  or  orange— hj 
orange  G  (acid).  Nuclei  of  red  or  white  cells  blue — by  methyl  green 
(basic).  Large  (oxyphile,  eosinophile)  granulations  red — by  acid 
fuchsin  (acid).  Small  (neutrophile)  granulations  lilac  or  violet— 'bj 
the  combined  action  of  acid  fuchsin  and  methyl  green  (blue  -|-  red). 

Plehn's  double  stain  colours  the  red  cells  red — by  eosin  (acid). 
Nuclei  of  red  or  white  cells  blue  or  viotef—\>y  methylene  bine  (basic). 
Large  (oxyphile,  eosinophile)  granulations  red — by  eosin  (acid). 
The  neutrophiJe  granulations  are  not  stained  by  this  solution.  Ma- 
larial organisms  blue — -by  methylene  blue. 

The  recognised  varieties  of  leucocytes  found  in  normal  blood  by 
the  triple  stain  are  as  follows.  They  are  arranged  in  what  is  sup- 
posed by  many  hsematologists  to  be  the  order  of  their  age,  the  young- 
est first.  Each  variety  is  presumed  to  represent  an  earlier  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  one  which  follows.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  this  hypothesis,  its  opponents  claim- 
ing that  its  truth  has  not  yet  been  definitely  proved. 

(1)  Small  Lymphocytes. — These  are  leucocytes  not  larger  and 
often  slightly  smaller  than  a  red  cell  (Plate  IV).  Presumably  they 
are  formed  in  the  lymph  nodes,  hence  the  name.  The  lymphocyte 
is  small,  mononuclear,  and  its  single  round  nucleus,  which  stains 
very  deeply,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  cell.  Around  the  nucleus  is 
a  narrow  rim  of  protoplasm,  homogeneous  and  without  granules. 

(3)  Large  LymphODytes.— These  (often  called  large  mononuclear) 
are  considerably  larger  (1.3  >*  to  15 /i  in  diameter)  than  tho  red  cells 
(Plate  IV).  The  nucleus  is  single,  large,  and  may  be  round,  oval, 
or  kidney-shaped.     It  stains  poorly,  its  light  bluish  tint  contrasting 
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-with  the  darkly  dyed  nucleus  of  the  small  lymphocytes.  It  is  snr- 
rooDded  by  a  considerable  band  of  protoplasm,  homogeneous  and 
ttithout  granules.  The  cell  as  a  whole  has  a  pale  transparent  appear- 
«uce.  The  large  lymphocyte  ia  probably  a  later  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  small  lymphocyte,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  size, 
depth  of  staining,  and  amount  of  protoplasm.  Both  have  non-granu- 
lar protoplasm.  It  was  and  atill  is  asserted  by  some  writers  that  the 
large  lymphocytes  are  formed  in  the  spleen  (hence  sometimes  called 
splenocytes)  and  bone  marrow. 

It  is  possible  that  some  difficulty  may  arise  in  distinguishing 
between  a  nucleated  red  cell  and  a  lymphocyte,  because  of  a  certain 
similarity  in  their  appearance.  The  discrimination  may  be  made  by 
remembering  that  the  outline  of  the  latter  is  more  irregular,  its  bor- 
der of  protoplasm  is  not  so  wide,  and  its  nucleus  does  not  stain  so 
«venly  throughout  as  that  of  the  normoblast  or  megaloblast. 

(3)  Tran^tiOQ  Forms. — If  the  nucleus  of  the  lymphocyte  becomes 
deeply  constricted,  indented,  or  shaped  like  a  horseshoe ;  and  par- 
ticolarly  if  a  few  fine  neutrophilic  granules  make  their  appearance 
in  the  previously  homogeneous  protoplasm,  it  is,  and  is  so  called,  a 
transition  form  between  (2)  and 

(i)  PolymorphoDUelear  (or  Polynncle&r)  Neutrophlles.— These 
cells  (Plate  IV)  are  either  of  the  same  size  as  the  lymphocytes,  or  a 
little  smaller,  but  in  other  important  respects  are  very  different.  The 
nncleus  is  long,  twisted,  and  extremely  irregular  in  shape.  Its  sinu- 
osities are  such  that  portions  of  it  are  hidden  by  the  granulations  of 
the  protoplasm,  and  it  appears  to  be  broken  or  separated  into  two  or 
more  fragments.  Hence  the  name  "polynuclear,"  which  was  given 
because  of  the  impression  that  the  cell  contained  more  than  one 
nncleus.  But  the  latest  authorities  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
nucleus  is  "many  shaped"  rather  than  that  the  cell  is  "multinucle- 
ated." The  nucleus  stains  an  irregular  dark  blue  or  greenish  blue, 
some  parts  taking  up  more  of  the  dye  than  others. 

The  special  characteristic  of  this  cell,  from  which  is  derived  the 
second  word  of  its  name,  consists  in  the  presence  of  neutrophilic 
granules  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  body.  They  are  extremely 
fine  and,  as  the  cell  is  spherical,  completely  envelope  the  nucleus. 
They  do  not  stain  except  with  some  such  combination  as  the  triple 
stain  of  Ehrlieh;  by  which,  as  previously  stated,  they  are  coloured 
violet,  lilac,  or  pink.  The  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles  are  the 
"adult"  or  "ripe"  cells, and  constitute  the  hvilk  (64  per  cent)  of  the 
leucocytes  which  are  found  in  normal  blood,  and  form  the  vast  major- 
ity of  pus  cells.  If  the  theory  of  the  relative  age  of  the  leucocytes 
holds  good,  the  neutrophiles  when  "  old  "  or  "  overripe  "  form  the 
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(5)  Eodnophiles-— These  cells  (Plate  IV)  are  a  little  smaller  and 
more  irregular  in  shape  than  (4).  The  nucleus  is  poljmorphouB,  like 
that  of  the  neutrophiles,  bat  stains  more  evenly  although  not  so 
darkly.  The  granules  are  large,  spherical,  refractive,  of  uniform  size, 
and  are  grouped  loosely  around  the  nucleus,  sometimes  lying  free, 
not  enveloping  it  as  do  the  fine  granulations  of  the  preceding  variety. 
They  are  stained  a  bright  pink,  red,  or  copper  colour,  by  acid  dyes 
(e.  g.,  eosin,  acid  fnchsin).  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
eosinophilea  originate  from  the  bone  marrow  only  and  for  that  reason 
call  them  "  myelogenic  "  leucocytes. 

(6)  Basophilic  Laucocjrtes  {Mast  Cells)  are  cells  usually  havings 
polymorphous  nucleus  and  granulations  which  do  not  take  either 
Ehrlich's  triple  or  Plehn's  double  stain,  but  which  have  an  affinity 
for  dahlia,  a  basic  dye,  in  the  following  miztore : 

Filtered  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  dahlia. .     50.00  c.  c. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 10.00    " 

Distilled  water 100.00    " 

They  may  be  found  in  very  small  numbers  in  normal  blood.  Al- 
though they  have  been  met  with  rather  more  abundantly  in  leaoe- 
mia,  their  clinical  significance  is  as  yet  nil. 

The  foregoing  yarieties  of  white  cells  are  normally  found  in  the 
circulating  blood,  but  there  are  certain  leucocytes  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  blood  drops  only  in  pathological  conditions,  viz., 
the 

(7)  Myelocytes. — These  cells  belong  to  the  bone  marrow,  whence 
the  name.     Two  forms  are  recognised  (Plate  IV). 

The  first,  called  simply  a  myelocyte,  has  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
lymphocyte  and  the  grannlations  of  a  polymorphonuclear  neutro- 
phile.  The  nucleus  is  spherical  or  egg-shaped,  placed  to  one  aide 
(excentrically),  and  stains  an  even  pale-blue  colour.  The  cell  body  is 
filled  with  neutrophilic  granules,  and  these,  as  already  stated,  can  be 
detected  only  by  Ehrlich's  triple  stain. 

The  second  form,  the  eosinophilic  myelocyte,  resembles  the  first, 
except  that  the  granules,  instead  of  being  neutrophilic,  are  eosino- 
philic, staining  a  bright  red  or  copper  colour  with  Ehrlich's  triple 
dye.     Like  the  myelocyte,  it  inhabits  the  bone  marrow. 

Under  abnormal  conditions  cert«n  polynuclear  white  cells  are  met  with  in 
the  blood  which  show  gnuiulatioos  with  the  triple  etaia.  Like  the  mast  cells, 
their  significance  is  unknown.  Furthermore,  Neusser  claims  that  by  h  modifics- 
tion  of  Ehrlich's  stain  baoophilic  granules  are  found  clustered  around  the  nuclei 
of  the  mononuclear  and  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  and  that  the  presence 
of  these  granules  is  certain  proof  of  the  uric-acid  diathesis.  The  modifiation 
of  the  stain  is  as  follows : 
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Saturated  aqueous  solution  o(  acid  fuchsin 50  c. 

"  "  "  orange  0 70 

"  "  "  metbyl  green 80 

Distilled  water 150 

Absolute  alcohol 80 

Glycerin 20 

Tbe  iuTeBtigatioue  of  Neusser  have  been  repeated  by  Futcher  and  Simon, 
who  And  tbat  these  granules  exist  in  the  leucocytes  of  healthy  persons  with 
such  uniformity  that  their  absence  is  to  be  considered  pathological,  and  that 
they  are  no  more  abundant  in  gouty  persons  than  in  those  who  have  not  the 
nric~acid  diathesis. 

The  foregoing  points  and  other  questions  regarding  the  microscopical  mor- 
phology, life  history,  and  diagnostic  significance  of  the  leucocytes  are  still  un- 
settled, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  views  of  to-day  may  require  more  or 
lees  modification  in  the  future. 

Method  of  DUEarentlal  Counting. — To  obtain  accurate  re- 
solt8  ID  the  colour  analysis  of  the  leucocytes  it  is  necessary  to  count 
1,000  corpuscles,  although  a  count  of  600  is  probably  trustworthy. 
If  they  are  present  in  normal  numbers  one  will  have  to  examine  2 
or  3  cover  glasses  of  the  usual  size  (f  inch)  before  the  larger  num- 
ber is  enamerated.  It  is  convenient  to  start  at  the  upper  leftrhand 
portion  of  the  film,  travel  horizontally  to  the  right  upper  angle,  then 
move  downward  the  diameter  of  one  field,  travel  back  to  the  left, 
move  downward  one  field,  pass  to  the  right,  and  so  continue  until  the 
entire  film  has  been  traversed  or  the  desired  number  obtained.  A  me- 
chanical stage,  although  not  necessary,  will  greatly  facilitate  accu- 
rate covering  of  the  film  area.  As  the  leucocytes  come  into  the 
Boccessive  fields  the  type  of  each  one  is  determined  and  recorded  in 
properly  headed  ruled  vertical  columns  by  marking  a  short  vertical 
line  in  the  proper  column.  The  adding  up  of  the  marka  is  made 
easier  by  the  well-known  device  of  grouping  the  marks  by  fives,  the  5th 
mark  in  each  group  being  drawn  diagonally  across  the  i  preceding. 

lieucooytee  in  Health. — It  is  necessary  next  to  know  the 
total  number  of  leucocytes,  and  the  percentage  of  the  various  forms. 
In  health  the  leucocytes  number  on  an  average  7,i>00  to  the  cubic 
millimetre,  a  proportion  of  1  white  to  700  red.  They  may  vary 
within  physiological  limits  from  5,000  to  10,000 ;  in  proportion  to 
tbe  red,  1  : 1,000  and  1 :  500.  The  percentage  of  the  different  va- 
rieties of  leucocytes  in  normal  blood  is  as  follows : 

Small  lymphocytes 20  to  30  per  cent 

Large  lymphocytes,  young 5  to    6       " 

Transition  forms 1  per  cent 

Polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles,  adult. .  60  to  75  per  cent 
Eosinophiles,  old 2  to    4       " 
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Leucocytee  in  Disease. — Pathological  changes  relate  either 
to  altemtions  (increase  or  diminntion)  in  the  total  nnmber  of  the 
leucocytes  (quaDtitative),  or  in  the  proportion  of  the  diflerent  fonng 
(qualitative).  An  increaBc  in  the  total  leucocyte  count  is  called 
leucocytosis  or  hyperleucocylosis.  The  latter  term  is  preferred,  per- 
haps with  greater  propriety,  by  some  writers.  A  decrease  ia  termed 
leucopenia  or  hypohucocytosis. 

(1)  Increased  Leucocyte  Connt. — It  is  necessary  to  recognise  sev- 
eral forms  of  leucocytosis,  the  distinctive  differences  depending  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  qualitative  alterations — i.  e.,  whether  the 
relative  percentage  of  the  different  varieties  remains  unchanged,  or 
whether  one  variety  has  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  nor- 
mal ratio.  The  following  subdivisions  are  clinically  convenient 
The  first  mentioned  is  normal ;  the  others  are  pathological. 

1.  Physiological  Leucocytosis. — There  is  a  moderate  hyperleneo- 
cytosis,  the  percentage  of  varieties  remaining  as  it  is  in  normal  blood, 
which  occurs  in  certain  physiological  conditions.  It  is  found  in  the 
newborn  infant  (averaging  18,000) ;  in  pregnancy  (from  10,000  to 
16,000) ;  after  exercise  (from  11,000  to  13,000) ;  after  cold  baths  (aver- 
aging 13,000) ;  and  just  before  death.  The  leucocyte  count  also  rises 
after  taking  food  (digestive  hyperlcucocytosis)  usually  to  an  average 
of  10,000,  sometimes  to  13,000  or  more.  Its  presence  within  1, 2,  or 
3  hours  after  a  hearty  meal  is  not  pathological.  The  absence  oi  this 
normal  increase  is  said  to  be  a  point  in  favour  of- gastric  cancer 
(although  the  total  leucocyte  count  may  be  large)  as  against  gastric 
ulcer,  for  in  the  latter  disease  the  increase  occurs  as  usual.  It  is' 
obvious  that  the  normal  digestive  leucoej-tosis  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  comparing  successive  examinations  on  different  days  in 
the  same  individual,  and  an  effort  made  to  take  the  blood  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  hour  before  or  after  a  meal.  It  is  always  well 
even  in  a  single  count  to  mention  its  relation  to  the  digestive  act. 

2.  Pohjmorphomiclear  Levcocytosis. — This  name  is  given  when 
the  hyperlcucocytosis  is  due  mainly  or  alone  to  an  increase  (relative 
or  absolute)  in  the  number  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles 
(adult  cells).  It  is  the  type  of  leucocytosis  usually  seen  in  patho- 
logical conditions.  The  total  count  may  rise  to  100,000,  but  is  most 
commonly  somewhere  under  50,000.     It  occurs  in — 

All  acute  inflammatory  diseases — e.  g.,  abscesses  of  all  varieties  in 
any  part  of  the  body;  serous  membrane  inflammations  (pleurisy, 
peritonitis,  etc.) ;  gangrenous  inflammations  (appendix,  cancrum 
oris) ;  and  many  of  the  cutaneous  inflammations. 

Certain  acute  infectious  diseases,  if  attended  by  local  inflamma- 
tory lesions  or  complications — e.  g.,  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  phthisis 
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(only  when  cavities  exist),  meningitis,  diphtheria,  or  pyemia.  If 
the  infection  is  not  accompanied  by  lesions  which  give  rise  to  a  local 
reaction  there  is  no  leucocytosis — e.  g,,  typhoid  fever,  in  which,  if 
it  is  uncomplicated  by  some  localized  inflammatory  process  (pneu- 
monia, abscess),  the  leucocyte  count  is  not  increased — a  valuable 
differential  point  in  some  cases.  It  is  especially  useful  in  discrimi- 
nating between  appendicitis  and  typhoid  fever,  tlie  absence  of  hyper- 
lencocytosis  pretty  positively  barring  out  the  former. 

The  cachexia  of  malignant  disease,  especially  if  the  growth  is 
rapid  or  metastases  have  occurred.  The  extent  of  the  leucocytosis 
is  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
local  reaction  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  growth.  It  ia  to  be 
remembered  that  the  absence  of  a  leucocytosis  does  not  forbid  malig- 
nant disease,  as  the  neoplasm  may  be  small  and  of  slow  growth,  under 
which  circumstances  (slight  local  reaction)  the  number  of  white  cells 
may  remain  normal.  In  the  differential  diagnosis  between  malignant 
and  non-malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  the  presence  of  a  leucocy- 
tosis points  toward  the  former.  Leucocytosis  of  a  moderate  degree 
occurs  in  other  secondary  anaemias  besides  that  due  to  cancerous  dis- 
ease. Subsequent  to  large  hemorrhages  there  is  a  temporary  leuco- 
cytosis (16,000-18,000)  lasting  from  one  to  several  days.  The  longer 
duration  is  in  cases  where  the  bleeding  is  due  to  traumatism. 

3.  Mononuclear  Levcocytosia  {Lymphocytosis). ^~ln  this  form  the 
lymphocytes  are  present  in  increased  numbers.  The  increase  may 
be  absolute — i.  e.,  the  total  leucocyte  count  is  above  the  normal,  the 
lymphocytes  constituting  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase ;  or  rela- 
tive, the  total  number  of  leucocytes  being  normal  or  even  decreased, 
while  the  percentage  of  lymphocytes  is  above  the  normal.  The 
lymphocytes  may  be  either  large  or  small.  It  is  important  to  sepa- 
rate these  two  conditions,  as  their  diagnostic  significance  differs 
widely,  as  follows : 

Absolute  Lymphocytosis, — This  condition — total  number  of  leu- 
cocytes increased,  lymphocytes  in  the  majority — is  found  in  but  2 
ailments :  sarcoma  attended  with  metastases  in  the  bone  marrow,  and 
lymphatic  leucaemia.  In  view  of  the  infrequency  of  the  former  dis- 
ease, an  absolute  lymphocytosis  is  almost  invariably  significant  of 
lymphatic  leucaemia,  and  the  lymphocyte  may  be  considered  the 
characteristic  cell  of  this  disease. 

Relative  Lymphocytosis. — This  condition — total  number  of  leuco- 
cytes normal  or  less,  percentage  (relative  number)  of  lymphocytes 
increased — is  found  in  healthy  infants  and  in  various  diseases  of  the 
earliest  years  of  life.  It  also  occits  in  pernicious  ansemia,  chlorosis, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,   measles,  chronic   malaria,   secondary 
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syphilis,  rachitis,  hemophilia,  goitre,  and  certain  cases  of  exophtbil- 
mic  goitre. 

i.  Eosinophilic  Leucocytosts  [Eosinopkilia). — This  is  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  eosinophiles.  The  total  nnoiher  of  lencocytes 
may  or  may  not  be  greater  than  normal.  A  marked  eosinophilia  is 
very  suggeetive  of  trichinosis.  It  occurs  also  Id  raryiog  degrees  is 
bronchial  asthma,  emphysema,  phthisis  with  cavities ;  in  disease  of  the 
bones  (sarcoma,  myelogenic  leucnmia) ;  in  some  diseases  of  the  nerr- 
OHs  system  (neurasthenia,  hysteria,  certain  psychoses);  chlorosiB; 
diseases  of  the  skin  (eczema,  pemphigus) ;  in  the  lithamic  or  ortc- 
acid  diathesis ;  and,  during  early  conralescence,  in  the  acnte  febrile 
infections,  except  measles  and  scarlatina. 

5.  Myeloct/tosis.—lhia  term  may  be  employed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  myelocytes,  cells  which  are  never  found  in  normal  blood. 
When  found  in  large  percentage  (20-60)  containing  either  neutro- 
philic or  eosinophilic  granules,  together  with  a  great  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  leucocytes,  they  are  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
spleno-medullary  (or  lieno-myelogenoua)  form  of  leacfemia.  Like  the 
normoblast,  they  are  found  in  small  percentage  in  many  diseases,  par- 
ticularly in  pernicious  anaemia  (rarely  exceeding  9  per  cent),  chlorosis, 
and  severe  secondary  antemias. 

(2)  DeoTOased  Leuoooyte  Count. — The  absence  of  an  increase,  per- 
haps even  a  diminution  (loucopenia,  hypoleucocytosiB),  in  the  number 
of  leucocytes  is  of  much  value  in  certain  differential  diagnoses. 
Thus,  if  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  given  case  is  one  of  appendi- 
citis or  of  uncomplicated  enteric  fever,  the  presence  of  an  increased 
number  of  leucocytes  speaks  against  the  latter,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
infections  in  which  a  leucocytosis  is  notably  absent. 

The  diseases  in  which  there  is  either  an  absence  of  leucocytosis, 
the  number  of  white  cells  remaining  within  normal  limits,  or  an 
actual  leucopenia,  are  typhoid  fever,  measles,  epidemic  influeDza, 
malaria,  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  tuberculous  affections  of  the 
meninges,  lungs,  pleura,  pericardium,  peritonseum,  and  bones.  Len- 
copenia  is  found  in  pernicious  aniemia,  sometimes  in  the  secondary 
anaemias,  and,  associated  with  lymphocytosis,  in  conditions  of  malnu- 
trition  and  starvation. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  concerning  a  decrease,  either  relatire 
or  absolute,  in  any  one  variety  of  leucocyte.  The  eoHnophilet  may 
totally  disappear  during  the  febrile  stages  of  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases, except  scarlet  fever  and  malaria,  to  return  after  the  fever  has 
subsided ;  and  are  relatively  diminished  during  digestion,  after  cas- 
tration, and  in  most  leucocytoses.  The  lymphocytes  are  relatively 
diminished  in  spleno-medullary  leuccemia. 
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C.  BLOOD  PLATES  AND  H0LLEB*8  BLOOD  DUST 
Blood  plates  are  small  rouDded  bodies  frequently  agglutioated  ioto  bunches. 
They  number  from  800,000  to  500,000  uuder  normal  conditions.  As  they 
promptly  di£int«grate  od  the  slightest  eipoHure  to  air  they  are  rarel;  seen 
unless  the  blood  is  immediately  mixed  with  Hayem's  fluid,  the  composition  of 
-which  is  as  follows  : 

Bichloride  of  mercury 0,5  gramme. 

Sodium  sulphate 5.0  grammes. 

Sodium  chloride 3.0        " 

Distilled  water 300.0        " 

A  drop  of  the  fluid  is  placed  upon  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  a  puncture  made 
through  the  drop,  and  the  mixed  fluid  immediately  examined.  Variations  in 
the  number  of  blood  plaques  have  as  yet  so  little  clinical  significance  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  counting  them. 

The  "hsmoconien"  or  blood  dust  of  Mailer  consists  of  round,  colourless, 
highly  refractile  granules  varying  from  1  to  I  ft  in  diameter.  They  are  not 
motile,  but  exhibit  rapid  molecular  motion.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
they  are  the  extruded  granules  of  the  eosinophilic  and  neutrophilic  corpuscles. 
As  yet  they  have  no  clinical  significance. 

D.    PARASITES   IM  THE   BLOOD 

The  three  micro-organisma  of  greatest  cHQical  importaDce  to  be 
foaod  in  the  circulating  blood  are  the  Plasmodium  vialarim,  the  Spi- 
■rochatcB  of  relapsing  fever,  and  the  FilaHa  sanguinis  hominis.' 

PlaBmodiuin  Ualarife.— {!)  The  Life  History  of  tbe  Plasmo- 
4iuiil. — There  are  three  forms  or  varieties  of  this  organism  :  the  ter- 
iiati,  quartan,  and  testiviHiutumnal.  The  cjcle  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  each  form  taken  separately  is  briefly  as  follows : 

Tertian  Variety. — In  the  early  stage  (Plate  V)  it  is  a  small  colourlefis  "hya- 
line ^'  body,  with  somewhat  indistinct  outlines,  occupying  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  red  cell  and  situated  excentrically.  If  living,  it  exhibits 
-distinct  and  rapid  amteboid  movements.  The  hyaline  body  rapidly  increases 
in  size,  small  groups  of  actively  moving  pigment  granules  api^ar  within  it, 
ftnd  the  containing  red  cell  becomes  pale  and  swollen.  When  the  parasite  baa 
attained  its  full  growth  the  outlines  of  the  red  cell  are  hardly  distinguishable  ; 
the  activity  of  the  amteboid  movements  of  the  organism  diminislieB.  and  the 
pigment  tends  to  collect  along  the  circumference.  The  final  stage  of  develop- 
ment then  begins.  Signs  of  segmentation  are  visible  around  the  periphery  of 
the  pnraKite,  the  pigment  granules  pass  inward  to  be  collected  in  the  centre, 
and  finally,  when  the  division  is  complete,  a  "rosette  "  is  formed  by  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  segments  (10  to  20)  radiating  from  the  central 
rounded  mass  of  pigment.  These  segments  lose  their  regular  arrangement  and 
-form  a  confused  group  or  are  held  loosely  together  by  an  apparent  envelope. 
The  tertian  parasite  passes  through  these  various  stages  in  48  hours. 
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Quartan  Variety. — The  description  of  the  tertian  cjcle  just  given  answen 
also  for  the  quartan  fonn  of  the  organism  (Plate  V),  except  that  the  latter  it 
smaller,  its  outlJDes  are  more  sharpiv  defined,  its  amoeboid  movement  is  lesa 
active,  its  pigment  is  coarser,  darker  and  less  motile  ;  the  segments  number 
from  6  to  12,  and  the  rosette  arrangement  is  more  perfect  and  symmetric^. 
It  require?  73  hours  for  its  development.  The  containing  red  cell  become!- 
shrunken  rather  than  swollen,  and  brafsy  rather  than  pale  in  colour. 

jSiiti»o-autu7nnal  Varieli/, — This  variety  begins,  as  do  the  tertian  and  quar- 
tan forms,  with  a  "hyaline  "  body  (Plate  V)  which  is  actively  amteboid  tod 
develops  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  organism  is  much  smaller  and  the  |Hg- 
ment  granules  are  scanty  and  motionless.  The  segmenting  forms  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  blood  obtained  from  puncture  of  the  ear  or  finger,  as  this  stage  in 
its  development  takes  place  in  the  interna!  organs,  particularly  in  the  spleen 
and  bone  marrow.  The  erythrocyte  host  is  shrunken  and  brassy  like  that  of 
the  quartan  parasite.  The  testivo-autumnal  form  requires  from  24  to  48  hours 
for  its  development.  Finally,  if  the  disease  has  lasted  for  at  least  a  week,  pig- 
mented crescents  and  spherical  or  oval  bodies  may  be  found  which  ap|>ear  to 
be  pathognomonic  of  this  variety  of  the  organism.  The  crescent  contains  pig- 
ment, and  the  remains  of  the 
red  corpuscle . 
clinging  to  sc 

It  is  seen  that  all  three  varie- 
ties begin  as  a  hyaline  body, 
which  becomes  pigmented  and 
proceeds  to  segmentation,  bat 
that  each  form  presents  certain 
peculiarities  in  development  and 
morphology  which  enable  the  ex- 
pert, but  not  the  occasional  ex- 
aminer, to  distinguish  one  front 
the  other.  Furthermore,  each 
variety  may  give  rise  to  extrs- 
cellular,  vacuolated,  and  flagel- 
late bodies.  Some  of  the  tertita 
and  quartan  organisms,  instead 
of  undergoing  segmentadon,  dis- 
charge themselves  from  the  coa- 
taining  red  cell,  thus  lying  free 
in  the  blood,  and  increase  con- 
siderably in  size  while  the  piR- 
granules  exhibit  active 
Prom  any  one  of 

these  free  bodies,  and  also  from  the  crescents  and  spherical  or  oval  bodies  of 
the  iBstivo-autumnnI  organism,  slender  actively  moving  flagcllee  may  be  put 
forth.  The  fiagellra  may  break  off  and  move  about  independently  for  a  time. 
The  flagellate  organisms  of  the  tertian  variety  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
quartan  and  testivo-autumnal  forms. 


Fio.  211.— Kesting  aKitudea  of  ci 
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It  may  be  cooeidered  as  proved  (Trater)  that  the  malarial  parasite  passes 
through  two  cjcleB  of  development :  one,  UBually  asexual,  in  the  human  body, 
ending  in  segmentation  ;  the  other,  reproductive,  taking  place  in  the  mos- 
quito, in  which  the  male  elements  undergo  flagellntion  and  peoelnite  the 
female  elements.  The  newly  formed  parasites  enter  the  salivary  glands  and 
are  inoculated  into  the  human  being  by  the  bite  of  the  insect.  Only  one  genus 
of  mosquito  (aTurpktltt)  appears  to  be  the  active  agent,  the  ordinary  mosquito 
{ctUtx)  not  participating  in  the  nork.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  attitude  of 
the  two  varieties  when  at  rest  upon  a,  wall  furnishes  a  ready  method  of  recog- 
nition (Fig.  311,  reproduced  from  the  British  Uedical  Journal  of  September  90, 
1899j,  but  unfortunately  only  a  few  species  of  anopheles  rest  with  the  axis  of 
the  body  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  so  that  this  method  of  identification  is 
not  trustworthy  (Sambun,  Low). 

(2)  How  to  Detect  the  Plasmodiiun.— In  searching  for  the  malariat 
organism  it  is  always  best  to  examine  fresh  unstained  blood,  at  the 
bedside  if  possible ;  but  if  this  is  impracticable,  warm  the  slide,  seal 
the  cover  glass  with  vaseline,  and  the  organism  will  retain  its  vitality 
for  one  or  two  hoars  at  least,  in  summer  weather  perhaps  for  several 
hours.  If  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  examination,  one 
should  make  films,  fix  them  by  ether  and  alcohol  (not  by  heat),  and 
stain  with  Plehn's  solution,  by  which  the  malarial  organisms  are 
coloured  blue,  the  naclei  of  the  leucocytes  bhie,  and  the  red  cells 
pink  ;  or  simultaneously  obtain  and  colour  the  blood  by  puncturing 
through  a  drop  of  staining  solution. 

As  one  of  the  two  principal  reasons  for  a  failure  to  find  the  para- 
site lies  in  having  too  thick  a  layer  of  blood,  it  is  well  for  the  observer 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  red  cells  lie  flat  and  one  deep,  without 
excessive  overlapping  or  rouleau  formation.  This  desideratum  is 
best  assured  by  following  the  directions  already  given  relative  to  the 
use  of  a  very  small  drop  of  blood  in  preparing  the  specimen.  The 
second  reason  for  non-discovery  of  the  parasite  is  a  too  brief  search. 
At  least  half  an  hour  should  bo  devoted  to  the  quest  before  the  pres- 
ence of  the  organism  is  denied.  In  well-marked  cases  one  organism 
may  be  found  in  every  field ;  in  slighter  attacks  a  number  of  fields 
may  be  examined  before  the  search  is  rewarded.  Although  the 
examination  may  be  made  at  any  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  best 
time  for  taking  the  blood  is  from  8  to  12  bonrs  before  or  after  a  chill, 
as  it  is  then  that  the  parasite  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  periph- 
eral blood.  If  quinine  has  been  given  it  may  be  impossible  to  find 
them.  The  specimen  having  been  prepared,  the  red  cells  should  be 
examined  with  a  ^V-iifl^  objective,  using  a  very  moderate  illnmi- 
nation. 

Look  for:  1.  Red  cells  containing  actively  moving  black  specks 
or  dote — i,  e.,  pigment  granules  in  the  living  organism.     2.  Unusu- 
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ally  pale  red  cells  containing  clear  areas,  these  areas  of  irregular  and 
changing  shape — i.  e,,  hyaline  forms  with  amceboid  motion.  3.  Eitra 
large  red  cells — i.  e.,  corpuscles  svollen  by  the  growth  of  the  parasitic 
organism.  Unless  the  slide,  cover,  aud  punctured  surface  hare  been 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  particles  of  dirt  which  remain  may  be  mis- 
taken for  pigment  grannies,  especially  if  the  organism  is  dead  and 
its  movements  have  ceased.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  dis- 
tinction can  not  be  made,  a  fresh  preparation  must  be  secured. 

After  a  little  experience  the  pigmented  organisms  are  readily 
identified.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  flagellte,  if  such  be  present, 
by  the  commotion  among  the  red  cells  caused  by  the  active  whip- 
ping movements  of  the  former.  For  the  beginner  the  hyaline  bodies 
or  youngest  forms  are  the  most  difficult  of  recognition.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  white  circles  which  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  normal  red  cells  under  varying  conditions  of  illumination  or  par- 
tial desiccation  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  hyaline  bodies. 
The  discrimination  can  usually  be  made  by  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing points.  The  apparent  but  not  real  body  (artefact)  may  be  found 
in  much  larger  numbers,  a  dozen  or  more  to  each  field,  it  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  erythrocyte,  it  is  circular,  its  edges  are  sharply  defined, 
it  is  white  and  brilliant,  it  increases  or  diminishes  in  size  as  one 
focuses  up  or  down,  and  its  motion,  if  any,  is  wavy  and  undulating. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hyaline  organism  is  usually  found  in  much 
less  abundance,  one  to  one  or  several  fields,  it  is  placed  eccentrically, 
its  shape  is  irregular  and  branching,  its  edges  ill  defined,  it  is  pale 
with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  if  the  focus  is  altered  it  simply  becomes 
more  or  less  distinct,  and  finally  it  nndergoes  changes  of  shape  and 
position. 

One  more  point  is  to  be  remembered,  viz.,  that  pigment-bearing 
leucocytes  may  be  encountered  in  the  blood  of  malarial  cases.  These 
leucocytes,  usually  of  the  polymorphonuclear  (neutrophilic)  variety, 
take  into  themselves  (phagocytosis)  the  masses  of  pigment  and  pig- 
mented fragments  of  the  old  segmenting  or  disintegrating  organisms. 

(3)  The  Clinioal  Relations  of  the  Plasmodimn.— The  relation  of 
the  events  of  the  life  history  of  the  organism  to  the  clinical  events 
of  a  malarial  paroxysm  is  of  importance.  The  segmentation  of  the 
organism  immediately  precedes  the  chill  and  the  fever,  these  latter 
phenomena  depending  perhaps  on  the  formation  or  liberation  of 
some  toxic  material  at  the  time  of  segmentation.  Consequently  the 
segmenting  forms,  if  present  in  the  peripheral  circulation,  will  be 
found  at  the  beginning  or  the  height  of  the  paroxysm,  while  the  hya- 
line forms  are  discoverable  during  or  subsequent  to  the  seizure. 

As  the  tertian  parasite  requires  48  hours  to  complete  its  cycle  of 
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development,  segmentation  and  paroxysm  will  occur  every  other  day, 
provided  that  only  1  group  or  brood  of  the  parasite  is  present.  More 
commonly  3  groups  of  different  ages  exist  (double  tertian),  segment- 
ing on  alternate  days  and  causing  the  quotidian  (daily)  type  of  fever. 

The  quartan  parasite,  requiring  73  hours  to  reach  maturity,  gives 
rise  to  paroxysms  separated  by  3  days  of  apyrexia,  provided  1  brood 
only  is  present ;  if  there  are  2  broods  there  will  be  paroxysms  on  2 
successive  days  followed  by  1  free  day  (double  quartan) ;  while  3 
groups  will  cause  daily  or  quotidian  attacks  like  the  double  ter- 
tian  type. 

Ab  the  (Bsfivo-autnmnal  parafdie  has  a  variable  period  of  develop- 
ment (24  to  48  hours),  segmentation  and  fever  may  be  extremely 
irregular,  and  sometimes  continuous,  organisms  at  different  stages  of 
development  coexisting  in  the  blood. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  red  cells  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  hfemoglobin  into  pigment,  the  patient  becomes 
quickly  and  characteristically  aniemic.  If  pigmented  leucocytes  are 
found  in  the  blood  the  existence  of  malaria  is  to  be  suspected,  as  the 
only  other  conditions  in  which  they  occur  are  relapsing  fever  and 
melanotic  neoplasms.  The  periodicity  of 
the  malarial  paroxysm  is  obviously  dne  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  parasite. 

SpirochfetaB  of  Relapsing  Fever. 
— The  specific  organism  of  relapsing  fever 
may  be  found  in  a  specimen  of  fresh  blood 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
search  for  the  malarial  parasite.  The  spi- 
rilla or  spirochtetse  are  narrow  spiral  fila- 
ments 36  to  40  IX  in  length  and  are  actively 
motile,  attracting  attention  by  the  move- 
ments imparted  by  them  to  the  red  cells. 
They  are  present  only  during  the  fever  and 
may  then  be  abundant,  30  or  more  appear- 
ing in  a  single  field  of  the  microscope. 
In  the  apyrexial  periods  small  glistening 
bodies,  believed  by  some  to  be  the  spores 
of  the  organism,  are  to  be  found  free  in  the 
blood. 

_,,    _,  -n         1     1  a  !     •  Fio.  212.— Filaria  alivB  in  blood. 

FUapia     Hominia    SangruiniB.  —        Phoiomior<«r»ph  x  loo  di- 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  parasite         ametere.   (Henry.) 
for  the  distinguishing  points  of  which  spe- 
cial works  should  be  consulted.     The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Filaria  nocturna  (Fig.  212),  which  is  held  responsible  for  certain 
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forme  of  chyluria,  elephsntiasie,  and  lymph  scrotum.  The  adult  or 
parent  organisma  are  slender  and  hairlike,  varying  from  3  to  6  inches 
in  length,  and  inhabit  exclusively  the  lymphatica  and  tissues.  The 
embryos,  of  which  the  female  adult  discharges  a  large  Dumber,liTe  in 
the  circulating  blood,  which  they  enter  by  way  of  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels. The  average  length  of  the  embryo  is  ^  of  an  inch  and  its  width 
about  that  of  a  red  cell.  In  this  variety  they  make  their  appearance 
in  the  peripheral  blood  only  at  night,  unless  the  habits  of  sleeping  and 
waking  are  reversed,  when  the  contrary  holds  good ;  in  another  only 
during  the  day  {F.  diurna) ;  while  a  third  variety  may  be  found  at 
any  time  {F.  perstans).  The  search  for  the  embryos  iu  a  suspected 
case  should  therefore  be  made  both  iu  the  daytime  and  at  night 
They  are  to  be  sought  for  in  a  fresh  drop  of  blood,  using  a  low 
power,  Aa  they  move  pretty  actively  their  presence  is  usually  first 
noted  by  the  commotion  which  they  create  among  the  red  corpuscles. 
When  they  finally  come  to  rest  it  will  be  seen  that  each  embryo  is 
contained  in  a  aheath,  within  which  it  contracts  and  extends,  and 
that  its  body  is  somewhat  granular  and  transversely  striated. 

E.   SEBL'M   TEST   FOR   TYPHOID   FEVEE 

The  circular  of  information  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  affords  an  excellent  statement  of 
the  present  status  of  the  Widal  reaction  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid 
fever,  together  with  directions  for  preparing  specimens  of  serum  and 
blood,  and  is  here  reprinted.  The  slide  for  blood,  aad  an  oval  shield 
with  a  central  opening,  cantharidal  plaster,  and  a  glass  tube,  bulbed 
in  its  middle,  for  the  serum,  are  furnished  free  from  culture  stations. 

Directions  for  Performii^  the  Widal  Test 

"  The  serum  test  (Widal)  tor  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  is  perfonned  in 
the  following  way :  One  part  of  tvphoid  blood  or  serum,  with  or  without  8  pre- 
vious dilutiim  with  water,  ia  added  to  one  or  more  parte  of  a  24-hour  bouilloD 
culture  of  the  typhoid  bacillus.  When  the  typhoid  reaction  appears,  the  bacilli 
quickly  lose  their  motility  sod  become  clumped  together  in  masses.  The  sub- 
stances  which  cause  this  reaction  are  absent,  or  present  to  only  a  very  moderate 
extent,  in  the  blood  of  those  not  suflering  from  typhoid  fever,  while  after  the 
5th  day  the  blood  of  those  having  typhoid  fever  usually  contains  these  agglu- 
tinating aubstftnces  in  abundance — in  amounts  greatly  in  excess  of  that  found 
in  the  blood  of  those  who  have  not  or  have  not  had  typhoid  infections. 

"The  serum  test,  as  seen  from  the  above  statement,  is  quantitative  rather 
than  qualitative.  The  examination  should  therefore  not  only  determine  Ibe 
presence  or  absence  of  agglutinating  substances,  but  their  amount.  The  result* 
so  far  obtained  indicate  that  we  are  safe  in  drawing  the  following  conclusiens: 

"  1st.  That  the  patient  in  all  probability  has  typhoid  fever,  or  has  hod  it 
within  1  year,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  reaction  occurs  promptly  upon  the 
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addition  of  1  port  of  blood  or  serum  to  B  parts  of  a  bouillon  culture  of  the 
tjpboid  bacillus. 

"2d.  That  if  a  marked  reaction  occurs  nbea  1  part  of  blood  or  serum  is 
added  to  19  or  more  parts  of  a  bouillon  culture,  the  probability  that  the  patient 
has  typhoid  fever  becomes  almost  a  certaiutj. 

"The  agglutinating  aubstancea  do  not  uaually  appear  in  the  Wood  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  give  the  reaction  until  the  4th  day  of  the  disease.  From  the  4th 
to  the  7th  day  of  the  disease  specimens  of  blood  or  serum  from  typhoid  patients 
give  the  reaction  in  about  70  per  cent;  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  day  iu  about  80 
per  cent;  and  during  the  8d  and  4th  weeks  in  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

"  In  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  ty]ihoid  fever  the  blood  does  not 
at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease  give  a  prompt  and  complete  reaction, 
when  1  part  of  blood  is  added  to  10  or  more  of  the  culture.  The  atecnce  of 
the  reaction  in  any  individual  case  does  not,  therefore,  positively  exclude  the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever. 

"  Either  dried  blood  or  the  serum  obtained  from  s  blister  may  he  sent  for 
esamination.  The  serum  can  be  more  accurately  tested  than  the  dried  blood, 
and,  whenever  possible,  this  should  be  furnished  for  test. 

"  Directions  for  Preparing  Specimens  ot  Blood.— The  skin  covering 

the  tip  of  the  Soger  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  then  pricked  with  a  clean 
needle  deeply  enough  to  cause  several  drops  of  blood  to  exude.  Two  large 
drops  are  then  placed  on  the  glass  slide,  one  near  either  end,  and  allowed  to 
dry  without  being  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  slide.  After  they  have 
dried,  the  slide  is  placed  in  the  holder  and  returned  in  the  addressed  envelope 
to  a  culture  station,  or  mailed  to  the  laboratory. 

"Directions  for  Obtaining  Speeimens  of  Senun  from  Blisters.— 

The  shield  (designed  to  protect  the  blister  from  rupture)  is  stripped  from  its 
protecting  gauze  and  applied  to  the  akin  somewhere  on  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  body.  The  piece  of  canthos  plaster  is  then  fixed  within  its  centre.  After 
10  to  12  liours,  the  shield  is  removed  and  one  of  the  ends  of  the  small  glass 
tube  accompHDying  the  outfit  is  introduced  into  the  blislcr.  The  tube,  both 
«nd8  of  which  should  be  open,  should  be  held  so  that  the  end  inserted  i.»  higher 
than  the  other,  to  allow  the  serum  to  run  into  it.  After  the  tube  has  been 
nearly  filled,  it  is  removed  and  the  ends  staled  by  holding  them  a  moment  in  a 
gas  flame.  Care  must  be  observed  not  to  heat  the  middle  |)ortion  of  the  tube, 
and  thua  coagulate  the  serum.  The  tube  so  prepared  is  then  placed  in  the 
wooden  box  and  returned  in  the  addressed  envelope  to  a  culture  station,  or 
mailed  to  the  laboratory." 

The  latest  statiaticB  indicate  that  from  95.5  to  97  per  cent  of 
cases  of  typhoid  afford  a  positive  reaction,  while  in  non-typhoid  cases 
1.5  per  cent  may  show  it.  If  the  senim  is  obtained  from  a  patient 
in  ariiculo  mortis  the  reaction  may  be  absent. 

p.    BLOOD  TESTS   FOR    DIABETES 

Bremer's  test  is  as  follows :  Slide  films  are  made  both  of  diabetic 
and  normal  blood,  the  latter  to  serve  as  a  control.     The  spreading 
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process  is  interrupted  at  short  intervals  so  as  to  produce  a  wvrj 
appearance  of  the  film,  and  the  bars  or  ridges  must  be  sufficiently^ 
thick  to  present  a  distinct  red  colour.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
sterilizing  otou  and  hest  applied  until  the  thermometer  has  nsen  to 
130°  C,  the  re-serve  heat  sending  the  temperature  up  to  135°  C, 
Thich  is  the  required  degree.  It  must  not  fall  below  130°  nor  exceed 
140°,  as  in  such  a  case  failure  vill  result.  The  oven  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  completely  before  opening  the  door.  The  slides 
after  cooling  are  placed  in  a  l-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  Congo 
red  for  3  or  3  minutes  and  then  washed  in  water.  The  diabetic  film 
is  nearly  colourless,  the  non-diabetic  is  of  a  pronounced  red.  A  i-per- 
cent  aqueous  solution  of  methyl  (not  methylene)  blue  may  also  be 
employed,  in  which  case  the  diabetic  film  is  almost  unstained,  the 
non-diabetic  film  presenting  a  deep  blue  colonr. 

Williamson  has  devised  the  following  test :  Mix 

Blood 20  c.  nun.  (3  drops). 

Aqueous  methyl  blue  (1 : 6,000) 1  c.  c. 

Liquor  potassEe,  60  per  cent  (sp.  g.  1.058)  .40  c.  c. 

Water 40  c.  c. 

Place  the  container  in  boiling  water  for  3  or  4  minutes.  If  the 
blood  is  from  a  diabetic  the  mixture  will  turn  yellow,  otherwise  not. 

G,    IODINE    REACTION   IN   8UPPUEATI0N 

Make  a  mixture  aa  follows  (Ooldberobk  and  Weiss)  : 

lodi.  sublim 1 

Potass,  iodati 3 

Aq.  dest 100 

Oummi  ad  syrupam. 
Paint  some  of  this  solution  upon  a  slide,  and  press  a  dried  covei^ 
glass  film  upon  it.  If  suppuration  is  not  going  on  the  red  cells  stain 
dark  yellow,  the  white  cells  light  yellow,  and  their  nuclei  a  citron 
yellow.  If  acute  suppuration  is  in  progress  the  protoplasm  of  the 
white  cells  will  be  stained  browu,  diffusely  or  as  a  network.  The  reac- 
tion may  appear  in  pneumonia,  and  in  the  dying. 

H.    OBTAINING    BLOOD    FOR    BACTEBIOLOOICAL   EXAUINATION 

Place  a  moderately  tight  ligature  around  the  upper  arm  in  order 
to  distend  the  veins  at  the  elbow.  Scrub  the  flexor  surface  of  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  first  with  soap  and  water,  then  with  bichloride 
solution,  and  finally  wash  with  alcohol  and  boiled  water.  Boil  a 
rather  large-sized  hypodermic  syringe  and  its  needle  in  plain  water. 
Push  in  the  piston,  attach  the  needle,  thrust  it  quickly  but  steadily 
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into  the  most  prominent  of  the  distended  veins  (which  causes  but 
little  pain),  and  slowly  withdraw  the  piston.  When  the  syringe  ia 
filled  with  blood  withdraw  it  and  expel  its  contents  at  once  into  the 
previonflly  prepared  culture  tubes.  Apply  a  sterilized  gauze  dressing 
to  the  puncture.  Bleeding  is  slight  and  healing  rapid.  The  technic 
of  the  bacteriological  examination  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  volume. 


Tabulation  op  the  Results  op  Hajmanalysib  in  Certain 
Diseases  op  the  Blood 
The  following  table  presents  in  brief  compass  the  salient  features 
of  the  blood  examination  in  the  principal  diseases  of  the  blood.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  table  refers  to  the  average  or  typical 
examples,  and  that  considerable  variations  may  exist  in  the  individ- 
ual case. 

Blood  Examination  In  Special  Diseases 


Konnal  blood. 
Foroompftrt- 

4,500.000  to 

^l^,-^ 

Red  Cells 

Average  4,000,- 

Average  1.000,- 

Mav  be  1.000.- 

5.000,000. 

000,  ami  rarely 

000.     Micro- 

000 or  less. 

under  3.000,- 

cytes.    Meg- 

Small  poikilo- 

000.     Poikilo- 

aiocytes. 

cytes. 

cytosis.    Many 

microcytes. 

NormoblMts 

Moderately 

Common. 

Rare. 

Present,  con- 

Rare, never 

stantly  pre- 

prediJiniuatin^ 

dorninating 

over  the  nor- 

bla»t9. 

moblosls. 

00  to  95 

40  per  cent. 

Often  rela- 

Relatively low. 

per  cent. 

Always  rela- 
tEvoly  low. 

tively  high. 

Whitb  Cells 

6,000  to 

Normal  or 

Usually 

Usually 

10,000. 

slightly  in- 
creased.     Av- 
eraRe  8.000. 

decrcHSPil. 

increased- 

Small  lymphocytes.. 

20  to  80 

per  cent. 

IncreaseJ. 

Increased. 

Usually 

Large  lymphocytes. . 

5  to  6 
per  ccDt. 

Increasecl. 

Increased. 

Usually 
diminished. 

PoljmorphoDiiclear.. 

?i)to75 

per  cent. 

Decreased. 

Usually 
increased. 

3  to  4 
per  cent 

Normal. 

Normal. 

Normal. 

Myelocytes 

Rare. 

Rare. 

Usually' 
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Blood  Examination  in  Special  Diaeaut  {eotUinaed) 


PathnlOKfc*! 

royelrweooim 
feucffimia. 

"SS" 

LeuoemUUiin. 

Normal  or 

3,000,000, 
rarely  under 
2.000.000. 
Numerous. 

JloJerately 

Some  gigan- 
toblasts. 
Normal  or 
relatively 
decreased. 

3.000.000  or 
somewhat  less. 

Compara- 
tively rare. 

Compara- 
tively rare. 

May  b«  under 
3,000,000. 

Hemoglobin 

Normal  or 
Jecreasetl. 

Relatively  low. 

White  Celes 

Small  lymphocytes.. 
Large  lymphocytes,. 

Polymorphonuclear. . 

Usiiatlv  not 
over  50.000. 

ftveraginit 
together 
about  10 

90|*'"  cent. 

1  per  cent. 

Average  450,. 

000;  maybe 

l:l0.1:S.or 

1:1  red. 

averaging 
together  about 
7.5  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

4.5  per  cent 

35  per  cent 
characteristic). 

Average  100,- 
000  or  less. 

90  per  cent, 
cither  small  or 
large  Torn  IS 

Average  only 
3  per  cent 

Scanty. 

Average  0.7 

per  cent. 

Scanty. 

Average  0.3. 

Usually  morp 

increased  than 

in  any  other 

disea-te. 

Usually 

increnaed. 

Usually 
dimitiisb'ed. 

Usaally  mote 

in  other 
diseases. 

SECTION  XXXIX 
MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION   OF   THE   SPUTUM 

The  evidence  to  be  derived  from  gross  or  macroscopic  inepection 
of  tlie  Bputum  has  already  been  considered  (page  259).  With  the 
microscope  one  searches  for  cells,  elaatic  fibres,  casts,  spirals,  crystola, 
and  parasitic  organisms. 

Preparation  of  the  Sputum.— It  is  desirable  first  to  examine 
a  fresh  unstained  specimen  and  afterward  to  make  a  dried  and  stainM 
cover-glass  preparation. 

(1)  A  preliminary  careful  inspection,  either  by  the  unaided  eye 
or  by  a  hand  lens,  is  useful,  and  is  most  conveniently  made  by  having 
two  pieces  of  window  glass,  one  6  or  6  inches  square,  the  other  an 
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inch  or  two  less  in  size,  the  larger  piece  painted  black  npon  its 
under  anrface,  or,  when  in  use,  laid  upon  a  black  ground.  A  portion 
of  the  aputum  is  placed  upon  the  larger  piece  and  covered  by  the 
smaller.  Against  the  black  background,  cheesy  particles,  casts,  elas- 
tic fibres,  and  spirals  may  be  detected.  Yellowish  particles  are  prob- 
ably caseoas  or  cheesy  masses  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  and  elastic 
fibres  are  most  likely  to  be  found ;  while  grayish-yellow  spots  may  be 
elastic  tissue ;  sago-like  grains,  Curschmann's  spirals ;  and  whitish, 
jel  Jo  wish-brown,  or  reddiah-yellow  masses,  fibrinous  castB.  By  slid- 
ing the  upper  glass  to  one  side  particular  objects  may  be  removed 
for  identification  and  detailed  examination  by  the  microscope.  A 
microscof>e  slide  or  a  watch  glass  placed  upon  a  piece  of  black  paper 
will  serve  almost  as  good  a  purpose  if  the  sputum  is  thoroughly 
spread  out.  Rarely  there  are  found  in  the  sputum  concretions, 
sometimes  of  considerable  size,  which  have  been  formed  iu  vomicte 
and  bronchiectases,  or  consist  of  portions  of  calcified  bronchial 
glands  which  have  entered  the  lungs  and  been  expectorated. 

(3)  The  fresh  sputum  is  examijied  by  picking  out  a  promising 
particle,  placing  it  on  a  slide,  and  covering.  The  cover  glass  should 
be  moved  about  with  slight  pressure  so  as  to  flatten  out  the  specimen 
into  a  layer  of  sufficient  thinness.  Examine  first  with  a  low,  then 
with  a  high,  power. 

(3)  Dried  preparations  are  made  either  by  putting  a  suspicious- 
looking  portion  of  the  sputum  upon  a  cover  glass  and  spreading  it 
over  the  glass  by  a  needle  or  small  spatula ;  or  by  placing  the  chosen 
apecimen  between  two  cover  glasses,  pressing  them  gently  together 
to  diflnse  the  material,  and  then  sliding  the  covers  apart  as  in  pre- 
paring a  blood  film  (page  573).  In  either  case  they  must  be  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  air,  after  which  it  is  usually  necessary  to  fix  the  layer  of 
sputnm  by  heat,  preparatory  to  staining.  This  is  best  done  by  pass- 
ing the  cover  glass,  held  in  forceps,  three  times  through  an  alcohol 
flame,  film  side  up,  each  passage  occupying  something  less  than  a 
second,  thereby  coagulating  the  albumin  and  securing  the  adherence 
of  the  film.  Appropriate  methods  of  staining  are  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  special  end  desired. 

Methods  and  B«BultB  of  the  Microscopic  Examination. 
—(a)  Red  Blood  Cells.— According  to  the  length  of  time  that  these 
cells  have  been  out  of  the  vessel  so  will  they  vary  in  appearance, 
from  the  normal  to  pale,  shadowy,  or  fragmentary  forms.  A  few 
red  corpuscles  arc  of  no  diagnostic  significance,  as  they  may  be 
found  in  many  sputa,  particularly  if  there  is  a  catarrhal  condition  of 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane.  Tbey  necessarily  occur  in  large 
nnmbers  in  htemoptysis,  but,  aaide  from  this,  they  appear  constantly 
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and  more  or  leBB  abundantly  in  all  pulmonary  diseases,  eepeciaUy 
phthisis.  The  green  and  yellow  spntum  of  resolving  pneumonift 
owes  its  colour  to  altered  hfemoglobin,  the  corpuscles  having  been 
destroyed  so  that  they  can  not  be  seen. 

(6)  White  Cells, — Polymoqihonudear  leucocytes  (pus  cells)  in 
various  stages  of  degeneration,  granular,  fatty,  or  pigmented,  are 
found  in  all  sputa,  especially  from  a  putrid  bronchitis,  or  a  perforaU 
ing  empyema,  subphrenic  abscess,  or  other  collection  of  pus. 

Eosinophilic  leucocytes  {rj.  v.)  may  be  found  in  large  numbers, 
often  associated  with  Charcot-Leyden  crystals,  in  the  expectoration 
of  bronchial  asthma. 

(c)  Epithellmn. — Epithelial  cells  from  the  month,  tracheal  tree, 
and  alveoli  are  found  in  the  sputum,  but  their  shape  is  so  much 
altered  at  the  time  of  examination  that  no  correct  inference  as  to 
the  seat  of  the  abnormal  process  can  be  derived  from  their  charac- 
ters. A  round  pigmented  (haematoidin)  alveolar  epithelial  cell  is 
quite  characteristic  of  brown  induration  of  the  lungs  due  to  the 
chronic  pulmonary  congestion  of  cardiac  valvular  disease. 

{d)  Elastie  Fibres, — To   detect  particles  and   shreds  of  elastic 
tissue,  suspicious  lumps  in  the  sputum  may  be  mixed  with  a  Ifrper- 
cent  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  and  a  considerable  quantity  eism- 
ined  under  a  low  power; 
or  the  entire  amount  of 
sputiun  may  be  boiled  ■ 
for     a    few    moments 
■    with  an  equal  volame 
of  the  sodium  hydrate 
solution.     The  result- 
ing gelatinous  mixture 
should  be  diluted  witb 
,,  ■    three  or  four  times  its 

Fit..  213.-Ei«slic  ti^„c  from  lung  in  »puh,m  of  u  o«se  of  ''^'^^^^    »*    ^"^'^  ""^ 
piitiiiBis.    X  300.   iiiutchisoii  and  Rainy.)  either    Centrifugal ized 

or  allowed  to  stand  un- 
til settled.  The  elastic  fibres,  which  resist  the  alkali  except  after 
prolonged  boiling,  will  be  found  in  the  sediment.  The  fibres  are 
nndulating,  double  contoured,  and  the  ends  are  usually  curled.  Sot 
infrequently  they  present  an  alveolar  arrangement  (Fig.  213),  and  if 
this  is  present  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  originated  in  the 
lungs  and  are  not  derived  from  particles  of  flesh  food  in  the  sputum- 
When  elastic  fibres  are  found,  it  may  he  considered  indubitable 
proof  of  a  destructive  process  in  the  lung— e.  g.,  phthisis,  abscess,  or 
bronchiectasis.     In  many  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  the  elastic 
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tissue  is  destroyed  (perhaps  by  a  ferment)  so  that  its  absence  in  sus- 
pected cases  does  not  disprove  the  existence  of  n  necrotic,  process. 

(e)  Fibrinous  Casts.  — These  caste 
(Fig.  S14)  yary  in  size  from  those 
which  constitute  a  mould  of  the  trachea 
and  larger  bronchi — 4  or  5  inches  in 
length  and  of  corresponding  thickness 
— to  those  which  are  formed  in  the 
bronchioles,  ^  to  1^  inches  long  and 
of  threadlike  thickness.  While  casta 
large  enough  to  attract  attention  in 
the  nakod-eye  inspection  occur  not  in- 
frequently, the  majority  require  a  low 
power  of  the  microscope  to  render  them 
risible.  The  costs  of  macroscopic  size 
may  be  unravelled  under  water.  They 
are  found  to  branch  diohotomoualy ; 
the  slenderer  branches  are  solid  and 
the  larger  are  apt  to  be  hollow. 

Fibrin  casta  are  found  in  three  dis- 
eases: the  largest  in  diphtheria,  the  me-     i'la.aH-BronchiiUciL-tfrom  acaiio 

.-  ■       1   •      i.i_    '  i_  1  ',-  1  o(  plwtio   bronchitis.      Kuturat 

dium  sized  in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  and  ^-J  ,i,„„„i^„  ^^  Kainy.) 

the  smallest  in  lobar  pneumonia,  either 

just  before  or  immediately  after  the  stage  of  resolution — i.  c,  the 

third  to  the  ninth  day. 

(/)  Cursolunaim'B  ^irals.— These  consist  of  a  central  core  or 
thread  (perhaps  fi- 
brinous) which  has 
an  undulating 
course  {Fig.  215). 
_!  Around    this    cen- 

tral thread  are 
coiled  in  a  spiral 
manner  fibrillary 
bands  (probably 
tough  mucus).  En- 
>«•  tangled  in  the  spi- 
rals are  eosinophilos, 
and     frequently 

.      .  200,  »nd  nalunil       ,       „,  i  ,       j 

,„..t  also  Charcot-Leyden 

crystals. 

Curschmann's  spirals  are  found  especially  in  the  sputum  of  bron- 
chial asthma,  much  more  rarely  in  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  lobar 
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pneumonia.      Their  presence  may  be   of  service  in  distinguishing 
between  bronchial  and  the  so-called  cardiac  or  renal  asthma. 

(?)  Crystals. — (l)  Charcot- Leyden  crystals  (Fig.  216)  (probably 
spermin  phosphate)  are  fine,  colourless,  sharply  pointed  octahedra  of 
varying  size,  often  requiring   a   high 
'"  ■'  power  to  make  them  visible.    They  are 

found  for  the  most  part  in  asthma, 
usually  associated  with  the  spirals  just 
described,  but  occur  as  a  rarity  Id 
bronchitis,  phthisis,  and  chronic  pneu- 
monia. 

(2)  Cholesteriit  crystals  are  but  rare- 
ly   seen    in    the    sputum,    occurring 
■     1^     as   transparent,  colonrless   rhomboidal 
plates,  with  notched  and  irregular  an- 
gles and  ends.     They  may  be  found  in 
old  purulent   sputum   from   phthisical 
or  pulmonary  abscess  cavities,  or  where  old  pus  accumulations  hare 
perforated  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

(3)  Hmmafoidin  crystals,  derived  from  haemoglobin,  occur  as 
needles  or  rhombi  of  a  red  or  brownish-yellow  colour.  They  are 
found  where  there  is  an  old  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  lungs,  or 
where  perforation  of  an  empyema  or  otlier  abscess  has  taken  place. 

(4)  Fatly  acid  crystals,  fine  long  needles,  generally  bunched  or 
clustered,  occur  frequently  in  putrid  bronchitis,  pulmonary  gan- 
grene, phthisis,  bronchiectasis,  old  sputum,  and  follicular  plugs  of 
the  tonsils;  consequently  their  diagnostic  value  is  slight. 

(5)  Leucin  globules  and  tyrosin  crystals  are  found  in  the  puru- 
lent sputum  from  old  perforating  empyemas  and  putrid  bronchitis. 
Rarely  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  ^ 
and  triple  phosphates  may  be  en-                          tj        ^^^        ^ 
countered.                                                  ^^^ 

(A)    Animal     ParaaiteB.  —  (1)         ^^  .^^^    '^^ 

Echinococcus. — In  the  comparative-    ^  ^^  ^  x 

ly  rare  cases   of  hydatids   of   the   *>  ^  A  v 

lung  or  near-by  organs,  the  hook-  "^ 

lets  of  the  organism  (Kig.  217),  or 
more  frequently  the  fragments  of 
tlie  cyst  wall,  may  be  encountered 

in  the  sputum,  rupture  into  a  bron-      coccuZ    x  ssx" 

chus  having  occurred. 

(2)  Distoma  pulmonale.— TYiia  worm  when  lodged  in  the  lung 
causes  pulmonary  haemorrhage  which  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
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phthisis.  It  is  common  in  China  and  Japan,  but  is  extremely  rare 
in  this  cotmtr;.  Its  presence  is  betrayed  by  the  finding  in  the  spu- 
tum of  its  ova,  which  are  brown,  oral  bodies,  0.1  millimetre  long  and 
0.06  millimetre  wide  (see  Stools,  micToecopic  examination). 

(3)  Amaba  colt. — This  organism  {q.  v.)  when  found  in  the  spatum 
(a  very  rare  occurrence)  is  proof  positiTe  of  the  perforation  into  the 
lung  of  an  hepatic  abscess. 

(i)  Vegetable  ParaBites. — (1)  Adinmnycen. — Pulmonary  actino- 
mycosis is  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  this  country.  I  have  reported 
a  case  terminating  in  recovery  under  the  use  of  oil  of  eucalyptus 
(Med.  Xews,  April  39,  1898).  The  organism  is  found  in  the  sputum 
as  snlphur-coloured  granales  from  0.5  to  2  millimetres  in  diameter. 
It  a  granule  is  placed  under  a 
cover  glass  and  slight  pressure 
applied,  it  will  flatten  and  be  seen 
under  the  microscope  to  consiat 
of  clnb^haped  rods  or  threads  ra- 
diating from  a  common  centre 
(Fig.  218). 

(2)  Bacillus  tuberculosis.— 
This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
organism — clinically,  at  least — to 
be  found  in  the  sputum.  To  find 
it,  a  dried  preparation  is  made, 
picking  out,  if  possible,  for  this 
purpose,  one  of  the  small  caseous 
or  cheesy  masses  usually  discov- 
ered by  careful  inspaction  of  the 
mass  of  sputum  when  spread  out  against  a  black  background.  The 
dried  and  fixed  specimen  is  to  be  stained  by  one  of  the  following 
methods : 

Ziehl-Seelsen  Method. — This  requires  the  use  of  the  following 
solutions : 

A.  Concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin ....   10  c.  c. 
Five-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid.   90    " 

B.  Twenty-five-per-cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

C.  Saturated  watery  solution  of  methylene  blue. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  A  is  put  in  a  watch  glass,  the 
coated  cover  glass  immersed  in  it,  and  gentle  heat  applied  until  steam 
rises.  It  is  beet  to  remove  and  reheat  the  aolation  several  times, 
taking  three  or  four  minutes  in  the  process.  A  more  convenient 
method  is  to  put  a  few  dropa  of  the  stuin  upon  the  cover  glass,  which 
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is  theu  held  by  forceps  over  the  flame,  heating  and  reheating  it,  as 
with  the  watch  glass.  Wash  the  cover  glass  in  water  to  remove  the 
excess  of  staining  fluid,  and  then  place  it  in  solution  B.  The  film, 
which  has  been  stained  red,  will  be  decolourized  by  thiB  solution,  the 
tubercle  bacilli  alone  retaining  the  colour.  The  cover  glass  shonld  be 
kept  in  motion  to  facilitate  the  bleaching  process.  Wash  in  water 
or  dO-per-oent  alcohol,  and  if  a  contrast  staining  (i.  e.,  of  all  elements 
except  the  bacilli)  is  desired,  the  cover  glass  should  be  immersed  for 
one  minute  in  solution  C.  Wash  again  in  water,  dry,  and  mount  in 
a  drop  of  water  for  examination.  To  preserve  permanently,  mount 
in  Canada  balsam. 

Oabbett's  Method. — This  is  perhaps  a  still  more  convenient  method 
than  that  just  described.     Two  solutions  are  reqnired  : 

A.  Fuchsin 1  grme. 

Absolute  alcohol 10  c.  c. 

Five-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 100    " 

B.  Methylene  blue 2  grmes. 

Twenty-five-por-cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  100  c.  c. 

i*lace  the  preparation  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  solution  A, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  passed  directly  into  solution  B,  where  it  shonld 
remain  for  one  minute.  It  may  then  be  washed  in  water  and  mounted 
as  in  the  preceding  method. 

In  both  these  methods  of  staining  the  bacilli  appear  as  red  rods 
against  a  bhie  background. 

The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  positive  evidence 
of  pulmonary  phthisis ;  their  absence  does  not  disprove  the  existence 
of  this  disease  nnless  repeated  examinations  have  given  a  negative 
result,  as  they  may  be  absent  at  one  time  and  present  at  another.  If 
the  symptoms  and  signs  point  toward  a  phthisical  process,  and  yet 
the  bacilli,  presumably  because  of  their  scanty  number,  are  not  found 
by  the  ordinary  methods,  resort  may  be  had  to  one  or  both  of  the 
following  devices :  Firnl,  the  sputum  may  be  stirred  with  a  glass  rod 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  capsule  until  smooth  and  difQuent,  and  one  or 
two  centrifuge  tubes  filled  by  means  of  a  medicine  dropper  with  the 
thinned  material  and  centrifugalized,  a  portion  of  the  sediment  l»- 
ing  prepared  and  stained  as  usual ;  or,  second,  a  considerable  quantity 
{'i  or  3  ounces)  of  sputum  may  be  mingled  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  to  which  6  or  8  drops  of  a  lO-per-cent  sodium  hydrate  solution 
has  been  added,  and  the  resulting  mixture  bailed  until  liomogeneoas. 
after  which  it  may  either  be  allowed  to  settle  for  one  or  two  days,  or 
centrifugalized.  A  portion  of  the  sediment  is  then  esamined  for  the 
bacilli  nnd  elastic  tissue. 
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(3)  Infiuenza  bacillus. — This  organism  (Ffbiffeb's)  maybe  stained 
bj  Loeffler'fi  solution,  vhich  is : 

Concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue 3  c.  c. 

One-tenth-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  10  c.  c. 

This  should  be  freshly  mised  when  needed.  Stain  the  dried  and 
fixed  cover^lip  preparations  for  from  5  to  10  minutes,  vash  in  water, 
and  mount  in  water  or  balsam.  The  organisms  are  coloured  blue,  and 
appear  as  extremely  small  rods.  Their  ends  stain  more  readily  than 
the  middle  portion,  and  although  for  this  reason  they  resemble  diplo- 
cocci,  they  have  no  capsule.  They  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  bronchial  secretion. 

(4)  Diplococcus  pneumonim. — This  is  best  demonstrated"  by  the 
following  modification  of  Gram's  method : 

A.  Saturated  (filtered)  alcoholic  solution  of  gen- 

tian violet 1  c.  c. 

Fire-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid,      9  c.  c. 
A  should  be  prepared  when  needed. 

B.  Iodine 1  ^-nae. 

Potassium  iodide %  grmes. 

Distilled  water 300  c.  c. 

Place  the  dried  and  fixed  cover-slip  film  (made  from  a  bit  of  rusty 
sputum)  in  solution  A  for  3  or  1  minutes,  wash  in  water,  and  trans- 
fer to  solution  B,  letting  it  remain  for  1  or  2  minutes.  Then  wash 
in  alcohol  until  the  darkly  stained  film  is  decolourized.  After  this 
put  it  first  in  absolute  alcohol,  then  in  oil  of  cloves,  and  finally 
moant  in  balsam.  The  organism  is  seen  as  a  dark  blue  or  violet 
diplococcus.  Welch's  method  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  differentiat- 
ing the  characteristic  capsule  of  tho  organism.  A  few  drops  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  are  placed  upon  the  spread  and  dried  cover  slip 
and  allowed  to  remain  a  minute  or  two.  Then,  without  washing, 
the  film  is  treated  repeatedly  with  solution  A,  until  it  is  judged  that 
the  acid  is  removed,  after  which  the  specimen  is  washed  with,  and 
mounted  in,  a  3-per-cent  salt  solution. 

The  absence  of  this  coccus  in  the  sputum  negatives  the  existence 
of  a  croupous  pneumonia ;  its  presence  is  not  altogether  conclusive, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  sputum  of  a  certain  proportion  of  healthy  persons. 
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SECTION  XL 

EXAMINATION   OF   THE  STOMACH   CONTENTS 

The  groBB  or  macroscopic  cbaractere  of  the  vomited  contente  of 
the  stomach  have  been  previously  considered  (page  113) ;  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  gastric  contents  by  means  of  the  stomach  tahe  hu 
also  been  described  in  connection  with  the  physical  examination  of 
the  stomach  {page  453). 

I.  Physiology  of  Digebtioh 

Prior  to  dealing  with  the  chemical  and  microscopic  examination 
of  the  stomach  contents  a  brief  statement  of  certain  facts  in  the 
physiology  of  gastric  digestion  may  be  serviceable. 

Stomach  digestion  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  mineral  acid,  & 
proteolytic  enzyme  (or  ferment),  and  a  coagulating  enzyme— i.e., 
hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin,  and  rennin,  which  constitute  the  active 
agents  of  the  gastric  juice.  Practically  the  gastric  juice  affects  only 
the  proteids  (e.  g.,  meat)  or  the  albuminoids  (e.  g.,  gelatin)  of  the 
food.  The  gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  small  quantities  evenvhen 
the  stomach  does  not  contain  food,  but  the  presence  of  food  acts  as 
a  prompt  and  effective  stimulus  to  an  abundant  formation.  Fats 
and  starches  exert  the  least,  proteids  the  greatest,  stimulant  action. 

The  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  begins  directly  after  the  tak- 
ing of  food.  It  immediately  combines  with  the  proteids  and  mineral 
salts  of  'the  food  to  form  acid  proteids  (syntonin)  and  acid  salts. 
As  soon  as  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  original  food  proteids  and 
salts  have  been  satisfied,  uncombined — i.  e.,  free — hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  found.  Under  the  influence  of  the  free  acid  the  zymogens 
(pepsinogen  and  chymosinogen)  secreted  by  the  gastric  glands  are 
transformed  into  pepsin  and  rennin.  The  only  action  of  the  rennin 
is  to  coagulate  the  casein  of  milk.  The  hydrochloric  acid  and  pep- 
sin act  together,  changing  the  proteids  and  the  curdled  casein,  first 
into  albumoses  (proteoses),  finally  into  peptones. 

II.    The  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Ga8tbio  Costents. 

AND  THE  Determination  of  the  Motor  Power  of  the 

Stomach 
At  the  height  of  digestion  in  a  normal  stomach  analysis  will 
show  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  acid  salts,  pepsin,  ren- 
nin, albumoses,  and  peptones.     The  object  of  the  examination  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  to  determine  the  presence  and  in  some  cases  the 
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unonnt  of  certain  of  these  constituents ;  and,  f arthermore,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  certain  other  substances  are  present  which  normally 
are  not  produced  by  the  stomach.  The  principal  Bubstances  which 
should  not  he  found,  except  as  they  or  their  salts  have  been  intro- 
duced as  a  part  of  the  ingested  food,  are  lactic,  acetic,  and  butyric 
acids.  These  acids  are  formed  in  large  quantities  under  certain 
pathological  conditions  which  favour  fermentation  of  the  ingested 
food.  The  motor  power  of  the  stomach — i.  e.,  its  churning  power 
and  its  ability  to  expel  the  products  of  gastric  digestion  (chyme) 
through  the  pyloric  orifice — is  also  to  be  determined ;  and  some 
information  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  material  obtained  by  the  stomach  tube. 

A.    TEST    MEALS 

The  gastric  juice  is  usually  not  secreted  in  sufficient  qoantity  for 
analytical  purposes  unless  the  stomach  contains  food.  The  amount 
and  time  of  appearance  of  the  various  ingredients  of  the  secretion 
will  vary  normally  within  certain  limits  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food  taken.  Consequently  for  purposes  of  analy- 
sis and  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  definite  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  and  to  withdraw  the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  a 
definite  period  of  digestion.  Hence  the  utility  of  the  various  teat 
meals  which  have  been  devised.  Of  these  the  three  following  are 
the  most  useful.     The  first  mentioned  is  usually  all-siifBcient. 

Ewald's  Test  Break&st. — This  consists  of  one  or  two  baker^s 
rolls  or  one  or  two  slices  of  dry  bread  (35  to  70  grammes,  a  little  over 
1  to  2  ounces),  and  300  to  400  cubic  centimetres  (roughly,  9  to  12 
ounces)  of  water  or  weak  tea.  The  amount  of  lactic  acid  contained 
in  this  quantity  of  bread  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  vitiate  the 
examination  in  ordinary  cases.  It  is  taken  in  the  morning,  no  food 
having  been  ingested  since  the  previous  evening.  Between  an  hour 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  meal  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  to  be  withdrawn. 

Boas's  Test  BreakfiiBt. — This  meal  is  employed  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  the 
introduction  of  lactic-acid-fonning  substances  as  part  of  the  food — 
e.  g.,  in  suspected  gastric  cancer.  It  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  wash 
out  the  stomach,  either  on  the  night  previous,  or  at  least  one  hour 
prior  to  giving  the  meal.  The  meal  consists  simply  of  oatmeal  soup 
prepared  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  oatmeal  to  one  quart  of  water 
and  boiling  it  down  to  one  pint.  Nothing  is  to  be  added  except  a 
little  salt.  The  gastric  contents  are  to  be  removed  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  after. 
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Von  liOnbe  and  lUegel  Teat  Dinner.— This  comprisee  400 
cubic  centimetreB  (13  to  14  ounces)  of  aoup,  a  slice  or  two — 50 
grammes  (about  2  ounces) — of  vheat  bread,  100  to  200  grammes  (3 
to  6  ounces)  of  chopped  or  minced  beefsteak,  and  200  cubic  centi- 
metres (6  ounces)  of  water.  The  gastric  contents  are  to  be  with- 
drawn four  hours  after. 

The  fluid  obtained  from  the  stomach  is  either  allowed  to  settle  in 
a  tall  glass  jar,  the  supernatant  portion  being  taken  as  required,  or, 
better,  is  filtered  through  paper  or  fine  muslin. 

B.  THE  CHEMICAL  TESTS  AND  THEIR  TECHNIC 

The  general  practitioner  is  often  deterred  from  a  chemical  eianii- 
nation  of  the  stomach  contents  by  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  processes  and  the  elaborateness  of  the  required  appa- 
ratus. While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  methods  which  may  be 
employed  require  certain  resources  commonly  found  only  in  a  labo- 
ratory, it  is  also  true  that  by  a  choice  of  procedures  the  necessary 
clinical  investigations  can  be  made  with  comparatively  simple  means. 

In  all  cases  of  disease  which  require  an  examination  of  the  stom- 
ach contents  the  following  questions  are  to  be  answered : 

What  ia  the  reactioD  ? 

la  free  acid  preaeot  (qualitative)  ! 

It  present,  ig  it  hydrochloric  or  lactic  acid,  or  both  (qiialitative'i  ? 

If  it  is  hjdrochloric  acid,  hotr  much  (quantitative)  ? 

What  is  the  total  acidity  f 

Baa  the  gastric  juice  normal  digestive  power  ? 

Under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  presently  explained,  it  may  be 
farther  necessary  to  determine  the 

AniouDt  of  combined  hydrochloric  acid,  organic  acids,  and  acid  salts  Iquaa- 
titative). 

Presence  of  acetic  acid  (qualitative). 
Presence  of  butyric  acid  (qualitative). 
Presence  of  rennin  (chymoain). 

Beactlon  of  Stomach  Contente. — Test  with  litmus  paper. 
The  normal  gastric  juice  is  always  acid  because  of  the  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  it  contains ;  and  when  obtained  by  the  tube  it  is 
also  acid  in  the  majority  of  pathological  conditions  because  of  tie 
presence  of  lactic  and  fatty  acids.  Vomited  material  may  be  nentral 
or  alkaline,  so  also  if  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  mucus,  as  in  cer- 
tain  cases  of  chronic  gastritis. 

If  Acid,  is  the  adflity  due  to  free  acids,  or  combined  adds  or  aH« 
salts  9 — To  determine  this  point  Congo  red  is  employed  either  in 
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solution  or  as  a  test  paper.  The  latter  is  less  sensitive.  The  soln- 
tion  and  the  paper  are  brownish  red  in  colour.  A  drop  or  two  of  the 
solution  is  added  to  a  little  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  a  strip  of  the  paper 
is  moistened  with  the  latter.  If  free  acid  is  present  the  red  colour 
changes  in  each  instance  to  a  light  blue  or  dark  blue,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  free  acid.  Combined  acids  or  acid  salts  do  not  cause 
the  colour  change. 

If  Free  Acid  is  Preeent,  is  it  hydrochloric,  or  lactic  acid,  or 
both  ? — A  reaction  with  Congo  red  simply  declares  the  presence  of  a 
free  acid.  The  free  acid  may  be  hydrochloric,  lactic,  acetic,  or 
butyric  acid.  The  tests  for  the  last  two  are  described  subsequently, 
as  the  most  important  findings  are  with  reference  to  the  first  two. 

To  Test  for  Free  HydrooUorio  Acid,— A  number  of  tests  are  in 
use,  of  which  the  three  following  are  quite  sufficiently  reliable  and 
delicate : 

(1)  Jienorcin  Tent. — The  reagent  consists  of 

Eeaorcin 5  grmes.  {75  grs.) 

Cane  sugar 3  grmes.  (45  grs.) 

Alcohol  (94  per  cent) 100  c.  c.  (3^  oz.) 

Six  or  seven  drops  of  the  reagent  are  mixed  in  a  small  porcelain 
dish  with  an  equal  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  and  gradually  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat.  If  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  pres- 
ent, a  rosy  or  bright-red  colour  will  appear  around  the  margin  of  the 
dried  fluid,  just  after  evaporation  is  complete.  The  colour  fades  as 
the  dish  cools. 

(2)  Phhroghiciii-vanilUn  {Giinzberg's)  Text. — I'he  solution  em- 
ployed is 

Phloroglucin 2  grmes.  (30  grs.) 

Vanillin 1  grme.  (15  grs,) 

Absolute  alcohol 30  c.  c.  (1  oz.) 

This  solution  is  yellow,  and,  as  the  colour  changes  on  exposure  to 
light,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  bottle.  The  first  two  ingredients 
are  expensive.  It  is  to  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
resorcin  test,  except  that  greater  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  rapid 
beating  or  charring.  The  process  of  evaporation  should  be  slow  and 
gentle.  If  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  pink  or  rose-coloured 
marginal  lines  will  be  seen  as  the  last  of  the  fluid  dries  off.  A 
brownish  tint  indicates  either  overheating  or  the  absence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid. 

(3)  Qimethyl-amido-azobenzol  7'e«^— This  reagent  {Tr.PFER)  is  used 
in  a  0.5-per-cent  alcoholic  solution.     One  or  two  drops  of  this  yellow 
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solutioD  sre  added  to  &  little  of  the  gastric  joice  in  a  test  tube  or 
small  porcelain  dish,  without  heat.  If  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  pres- 
ent a  carmine  or  cherry-red  tint  develops,  the  depth  of  the  coIqdt 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  contuned 
in  the  juice. 

Of  the  three  testa  just  descrihed  the  last  is  the  most  sensitiTe  and 
will  perhaps  replace  the  others  (Simon). 

To  Test  for  Free  Laotio  Aoid.— (1)  Uffelmann's  7i«(.— Place  10 
cuhic  centimetres  of  the  filtered  gastric  duid  in  a  large  test  tube  or 
a  separation  funnel  and  add  50  cubic  centimetres  of  ether.  Shake 
thoroughly  for  several  minutes  and  pour  off  the  ether.  The  sepa- 
rated ether  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  be  tested  for 
lactic  acid,  the  other  (if  required)  to  he  subsequently  employed  for 
the  detection  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids.  The  portion  to  be  tested 
for  lactic  acid  should  be  put  in  a  test  tube  or  shallow  dish  and  set  in 
hot  water.  The  other  portion,  in  a  similar  container,  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously. 

The  residue  of  the  first  portion  is  to  be  dissolved  in  about  5  cubic 
centimetres  of  water.  Test  this  with  Uflelmann'a  reagent,  which 
should  be  freslily  made  by  placing  in  a  test  tube  3  drops  of  liquefied 
carbolic  acid  and  3  drops  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the 
seaqui chloride  of  iron.  This  is  to  be  diluted  with  water  until  a  pale 
amethyst-blue  tint  is  secured.  To  the  bluish  solution  add  a  small 
portion  of  the  ethereal  extract,  when,  if  lactic  acid  is  present,  the 
blue  tint  changes  to  a  canary  yellow. 

(3)  Eelling's  Test. — Place  in  a  test  tube  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
gastric  fluid  and  add  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Treat  the  dilated 
fluid  with  1  or  2  drops  of  a  5-per-cent  watery  solution  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron.  If,  upon  looking  at  the  tube  against  a  white  back- 
ground, the  fluid  is  distinctly  green,  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  ia 
assured. 

To  Determine  the  Amount  of  Free  Hydrochloric  Add. 
— If  the  previous  tests  have  shown  that  free  hydrochloric  acid  is 
present,  its  amount  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner: 
Fill  a  graduated  burette  with  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate  (4  grammes  to  1,000  cubic  centimetres  of  water).  Take  10 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtered  gastric  contents  and  add  to  it  3 
or  4  drops  of  a  O.fi-per-cent  solution  of  dimethyl-amido-azobenMl, 
which,  owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  will  colour  the 
solution  red.  The  decinormal  sodium -hydrate  solution  is  tbeii 
allowed  to  run  in,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  red  colour  disappears  aDd 
is  replaced  by  a  yellow  colour,  which  shows  that  the  free  hyt^ocHoric 
acid  has  been  neutralized.     The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  thft 
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decinormal  eolation  required  to  effect  the  neatralization  is  then  read 
off  from  the  burette.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  the  sodium  solution 
nentralizes,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to,  0.0036fi  gramme  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Consequently  if  3.6  cubic  eentimetrea  of  the  decinor- 
mal solution  have  been  required,  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  10  cubic  centimetres  of  gastric  juice  is  0.00366  X  3.6  =  0.01314 
gramme,  and  the  percentage  amount  in  100  cubic  centimetres  would 
be  0.01314  X  10=0.1314. 

To  Determine  the  Total  Acidity.— The  total  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  due  to  the  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  combined  with  the  original  proteids  of  the  food,  and  the  organic 
acids  if  present  (lactic,  acetic),  together  with  the  acid  salts.  To 
determine  the  total  acidity,  the  gastric  fluid  is  titrated  with  the  deci- 
normal soda  solution  as  described  in  the  preTious  paragraph,  except 
that  a  solution  of  phenolphthalein  is  used  as  the  indicator  instead  of 
dim  ethyl-am  ido-azobenzol.  Phenolphthalein  does  not  change  colour 
in  contact  with  acids,  but  becomes  red  in  an  alkaline  solution.  It  is 
employed  in  a  1-per-cent  alcoholic  solution,  8  or  3  drops  of  which 
are  added  to  10  cubic  centimetres  of  gastric  juice  in  a  test  tube, 
the  juice  remaining  colourless  because  acid.  The  soda  solution  is 
allowed  to  run  in,  the  test  tube  being  shaken  after  each  addition, 
until  the  rose  colour  which  appears  upon  the  addition  of  each  drop 
of  the  alkaline  solution  does  not  vanish  upon  shaking,  but  becomes 
permanent.  The  titration  is  not  to  be  stopped  at  this  point.  One 
should  continue  to  add  the  soda  solution,  still  shaking  the  test  tube, 
until  the  rose  colour  deepens  into  a  dark-red  hue.  The  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  decinormal  solution  required  to  neutralize 
the  acidity  of  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  juice  is  taken  as  a  con- 
venient indicator  of  the  total  acidity.  Thus,  if  it  requires  7  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  decinormal  solution  to  produce  a  permanent  dark- 
red  colour  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  gastric  juice — i.  e.,  to  neu- 
tralize its  total  acidity  it  will  require  10  times  this  amount  of  the 
alkaline  solution  to  neutralize  100  cubic  centimetres,  namely,  7  X 
10  =  70  =  the  degree  of  acidity.  It  may  be  expressed  also  in  terms 
of  hydrochloric  acid  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
by  0.00365,  which  in  the  present  example  will  give  0.2555  per  cent. 

To  Test  the  Digestive  Power  of  the  (Hstrlc  Juice  and 
the  Presence  or  Absence  of  Pepsin  and  its  Zymc^en. — As 
a  rule,  if  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  pepsin  is  usually  present. 
If  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  the  power  of  digestion  may  be  tested 
by  putting  0.05  gramme  (a  little  less  than  one  grain)  of  the  white  of 
a  bard-boiled  egg  in  a  test  tube  with  36  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
filtered  gastric  juice,  and  keeping  it  at  a  temperature  of  37''-40°  C. 
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If  the  coagulated  albumin  has  been  completely  digested  at  the  end 
of  3  hours,  it  may  be  inferred  that  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid 
are  present  in  normal  proportions  and  quantity.  If  the  preTiom 
tests  have  shown  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  juice  must 
be  acidulated  by  adding  5  drops  of  the  officinal  dilute  acid  before 
attempting  to  digest  the  white  of  egg.  If  under  these  conditions 
the  albumin  is  digested,  it  shows  that  the  zymogen  of  pepsin  (pep- 
sinogen) is  present  and  has  been  converted  into  pepsin  by  the  added 
hydrochloric  acid,  for  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  the  zymogen  alone 
is  usually  found.  On  the  other  hand,  if  digestion  does  not  take 
place  after  the  acid  is  added,  it  may  be  inferred  that  neither  pepsin 
nor  its  zymogen  are  present,  and  the  digestive  power  is  nil. 

If  the  foregoing  determinations  have  been  made  and  the  findings 
correspond  to  the  standards  of  health  (see  Index,  Gastric  Juice, 
normal  findings)  no  further  examination  need  be  made.  If,  how- 
ever, any  decided  departure  from  the  normal  has  been  discovered  the 
investigation  should  be  carried  further,  as  follows : 

Determine  the  Amount  of  the  Combined  Hydrochloric 
Acid  and  the  Organic  AcicU  and  Acid  Salts.— The  gastric 
contents  are  to  be  titrated  with  the  decinormal  soda  solution  as  in 
determining  the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  {g.  v.),  except  that 
a  1-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  alizarin  monosulphonate  of  sodium  U 
used  as  the  indicator.  The  alizarin  solution  shows  no  change  of 
colour  when  added  to  a  fluid  containing  free  acids  or  acid  salts,  but 
turne  to  a  pure  violet  tint  either  when  the  fluid  is  alkaline,  or  if, 
when  acid,  the  acidity  is  due  to  combined  acids  alone.  As,  without 
considerable  experience,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  proper  tint  at 
which  to  terminate  the  titration,  it  is  recommended  (Topkkr)  that 
to  5  cubic  centimetres  of  a  1-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
3  drops  of  the  alizarin  solution  be  added.  The  resulting  violet 
colour  is  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

To  make  the  test,  place  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents in  a  test  tube  and  add  3  or  4  drops  of  tlie  alizarin  solution. 
Enn  in  the  soda  solution  until  the  desired  colour  is  obtained.  The 
appearance  of  the  pure  violet  tint  indicates  that  the  free  acids  and 
acid  salts  have  been  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  solution,  and  that 
the  remaining  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  due  to  the  hydrochloric 
acid  which  is  combined  with  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
food. 

The  total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  has  already  been  ascertaineil, 
and  from  the  test  just  made  the  proportion  of  the  total  acidity 
due  to  free  acids  and  acid  salts  is  known.  If  this  latter  be  subtracted 
from  the  total  acidity  the  difference  will  be  the  acidity  due  to  the 
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combined  HGI.  For  example,  it  is  found  that  it  requires  5  cnbic 
centimetres  of  the  soda  solution  to  strike  a  violet  colour  in  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  gastric  juice.  It  will  therefore  require  50  cubic  centi- 
metres for  100  cubic  centimetres,  and,  multiplying  the  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  of  soda  solution  by  the  amount  of  HCl  required  to 
neutralize  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  soda  solution,  it  will  be  found 
that  50  X  0.00365  =  0.1825  per  cent  =  the  amount  of  acidity  (in  terms 
of  HCl)  due  to  free  acids  and  acid  salts.  If,  therefore,  the  total 
acidity  has  been  found  to  be  0.3555  per  cent,  and  from  this  is  sub- 
tracted the  percentage  of  free  acids  and  acid  salts,  one  will  hare 
a2555  —  0.1825  =  0.0730  per  cent  =  combined  hydrochloric  acid. 

Furthermore,  as  the  free  acids  include  both  the  mineral  (HCl) 
and  organic  acids,  and  the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
determined  to  be  0.1314,  if  the  amount  of  free  HCl  is  added  to  the 
amount  of  combined  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  result  deducted  from 
the  total  acidity,  the  resulting  figures  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  organic  (lactic,  acetic,  butyric)  acids  and  acid  salts — i.  e., 
0.0730  +  0.1314  =  0.2044,  and  0.2655  -  0.2044  =  0.0511  =  organic 
acids  and  acid  salts. 

To  recapiiidaie :  By  titration  the  following  data  have  been 
secured: 

The  amount  of  free  HCl  =  0.1314  =  A 

The  total  acidity =  0.S555  =  B 

The  amount  of  free  acids 

and  acid  salts =  0.1825  =  C 

From  these  data  can  be  calculated  X  =  the  amount  of  combined 
HCl ;  and  Y  =  the  amount  of  organic  acids  plus  acid  salts,  by  the 
following  formulffi : 

B  -  C  =  X  ==  combined  HCl. 

B  ~  {A  +  X)  =  Y  =  organic  acids  and  acid  salts. 

The  factors  of  the  total  acidity  and  their  amounts  are,  tlierefore, 
in  tabniar  form : 

Free  hydrochloric  acid 0.1314  per  cent 

Combined  hydrochloric  acid 0.0730        " 

Organic  acids  plus  acid  salts 0.0511        " 

Total  acidity 0.2555 

To  Determine  the  Presence  of  Acetic  and  Butyric 
Acids. — Take  the  residue  left  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  ethereal  extract  (page  608)  and  dissolve  it  in  about  5 
cabic  centimetres  of  water.  Evaporation  without  heat  is  advisable 
in  order  to  avoid  driving  off  the  volatile  acetic  and  butyric  acids. 
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(1)  Test  for  Aofltic  Acid. — It  may  often  be  recognised  by  its  odonr. 
To  demonstrate  its  presence,  take  a  portion  of  the  watery  solotion  of 
the  residue  and  exactly  neutralize  it  with  a  little  dilute  Bodiom 
hydrate  solution  or  small  pincbeB  of  powdered  sodium  carbonate. 
The  exact  point  at  which  nentrslization  is  complete  is  best  ascer- 
tained by  placing  from  time  to  time  one  drop  of  the  flnid  upon  red 
and  another  upon  blue  litmus  paper  nntil  no  change  of  colour  occurs 
in  either  case.  Add  to  it  !i  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron.  If  acetic  acid  is  present,  a  claret  or  dark-red  colour 
results. 

(2)  Test  for  Butyric  Acid. — This  may  be  often  recognised  by  its 
raucid  odour,  bnt  its  presence  may  be  demonstrated  by  adding  to 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  dieaolved  ethereal  residue  a  small  frag- 
ment of  calcium  chloride.  If  butyric  acid  is  present  it  will  sejmrate 
out  in  small  oily  drops,  which  possess  the  characteristic  strong  odour. 

To  Test  for  Eennin  (Chyiaosin)  or  its  Zymt^en.— Add  3 
drops  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  to  5  cubic  centimetree  of  milk  and 
keep  it  at  a  temperature  of  37''-40°  G.  If  copulation  takes  place 
within  10  or  15  minutes,  rennin  is  present.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is 
absent,  rennin  is  usually  also  absent,  but  its  zymogen  (cbymosinogen) 
may  be  present.  To  determine  this  point,  add  to  10  cubic  centime- 
tres of  the  slightly  alkaline  gastric  juice  3  or  3  cubic  centtmetreB  of 
a  l-per-cent  solution  of  calcium  chloride  and  keep  the  solution  warm 
as  before.  As  calcium  chloride  is  capable  of  changing  the  zymogen 
into  rennin,  the  formation  of  s  coagnlam  proyes  the  presence  of  the 
zymogen- 

C.    TO   TEST   THE    MOTOR    POWER   OF  THE 
STOMACH 

Probably  the  most  reliable  and  the  simplest  manner  of  ascertain- 
ing the  motor  power  of  the  stomach  is  to  give  a  Leube-Riegel  test 
dinner  (page  606),  and  7  hours  afterward  to  wash  out  the  stomach 
with  1,000  cubic  centimetres  of  water  ;  or  the  patient  is  directed  to 
eat  a  hearty  supper  and  the  stomach  is  washed  out  the  next  morning 
before  breakfast.  If  in  either  case  only  slight  traces  of  food  are 
found  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach  may  be  considered  normal— 
i.  e.,  the  stomach  is  able  to  propel  its  contents  into  the  small  intes- 
tine. AVith  the  Ewald  teat  breakfast  the  stomach  should  be  empty  3 
hours  after  the  meal.  In  cases  of  gastric  dilatation  lumps  or  frag- 
ments may  be  found,  and  the  quantity  of  partially  digested  food 
removed  may  be  very  large,  and  include  food  taken  not  only  at  tiie 
test  meal  but  also  during  the  previous  2  or  3  days. 

A  less  reliable  test  consists  in  giving  1  gramme  of  salol  in  csp- 
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BQlea  immediately  after  a  meal.  The  patient  is  directed  to  nrinate 
at  inteirala  of  half  an  hoar,  1  hour,  2  hours,  and  34  hours  afterward, 
preserving  each  portion  in  a  separate  veaael.  Each  portion  is  to  be 
tested  for  salicyluric  acid  by  adding  to  the  urine  a  small  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  which  in  the  presence  of  the 
acid  strikes  a  violet  colour.  As  salol  is  decomposed  into  phenol  and 
salicylic  acid  only  in  an  alkaline  fluid,  the  appearance  of  the  violet 
colour  is  evidence  that  it  has  been  passed  from  the  acid  stomach  into 
the  alkaline  intestine.  If  the  motor  power  is  normal  the  reaction 
should  appear  in  about  1  hour.  A  delayed  reaction  shows  a  lack  in 
this  respect,  and  if  it  is  not  obtained  within  21  hoars  steDoats  of  the 
pylorus  may  be  predicated. 

D.    THE    MICROSCOPIC    EXAMINATION    OF  THE 
STOMACH    CONTENTS 

Either  vomited  matter  or  the  stomach  contents  obtained  by  the 
tube  may  be  examined.  A  portion  of  the  sediment  after  settling,  or 
of  the  material  remaining  in  the  filter,  is  spread  upon  a  slide  and, 
with  or  without  a  cover  glass,  placed  under  the  microscope.  One 
may  find  {Fig.  319) : 

1.  Food  Particles. — Fat  drops  are  recognised  by  their  retractility ; 
muscle  fibres  by  their  transverse  striations ;  elastic  tissue  fibres  by 
their  corled  ends  and  double  contour ;  starch  granules  by  their  con- 
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:w  of  vomited  matter. 


centric  stri«,  and,  if  necessary,  their  bine  colour  reaction  when  a 
weak  iodine  solution  is  added ;  fatty  acids  by  their  needle-shaped 
crystals.  Vegetable  cells  are  to  be  recognised  only  by  a  previons 
acquaintance. 

2.  Vegetable  Parasites.— The   most  important  are  the   Sarcina 
ventricuH,  small  spherical  cells  arranged  in  groups  of  squares ;  yeast 
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fungi  (SaccAaromyces),  oval  or  round  cells  about  aa  large  as  the 
average  leucocyte,  in  buncheB  or  chains,  staining  a  deep  brown  with 
a  dilute  iodine  solatioa;  and  the  Boas-Oppler  bacillua  (found  quite 
constantly  iu  cancer  of  the  stomach),  rods  of  anusual  length,  fre- 
quently joined  by  their  ends,  and  forming  characteristic  lohg,  ango- 
lated  threads,  stainable  by  methylene  blue  and  other  aniline  dyes. 

3.  Morphological  Elements. — Leucocytes,  red  cells  {see  Hsematem- 
esis,  p.  133),  epithelial  and  mucous-gland  cells  may  also  be  found. 
From  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  the  most  important  discovery  is  that 
of  shreds  or  fragments  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  or  of  parti- 
cles of  gastric  tumours. 

III.  Diagnostic  Value  op  an  Examination  of  the  Stohach 
Contents 

A  word  may  be  said  here  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
an  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  becomes  necessary.  The 
contraindications  to  the  passage  of  the  tube  have  been  stated  else- 
where (p.  455).  In  acute  gastric  disorders  an  examination  of  this  kind 
if  rarely  required ;  nor  is  it  iu  nervous  affections  and  chronic  diseases 
of  the  stomach,  provided  that  a  reasonably  certain  diagnosis  can  be 
made  without  it,  and  that  the  patient  is  improving  under  the  treat' 
ment  advised.  If,  however,  the  condition  is  chronic,  doubtful,  and 
does  not  improve,  an  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  in  con- 
junction with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  associated  symptoms  is 
always  of  great  value,  and  in  many  instances  indispensable,  for  cor- 
rect diagnosis  and  proper  therapy. 

DiagnoBtic  Significance  of  the  Tarions  Items  of  the 
Examination  of  the  Gastric  Contents.— (i)  Quantity  of  tbe 
Gastrio  Juloe. — The  normal  amount  of  ^filtrate  to  be  obtained  one 
hour  after  Bwald'a  test  breakfast  varies  from  20  to  50  cubic  centi- 
metres. If  periodic  or  chronic  hypersecretion  (gastrosuccorrhoea)  is 
suspected  because  of  the  symptoms,  the  stomach  should  be  washed 
out  at  bedtime  and  the  tube  passed  before  breakfast  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  no  fluid  or  food  having  been  taken  in  the  meantime. 
If  from  100  to  1,000  cubic  centimetres  of  gastric  juice  are  then 
obtained,  a  diagnosis  of  hypersecretion  can  be  made.  It  is  usually  a 
neurosis.  Total  absence  of  the  gastric  juice  (achylia  gastrlca)  is 
either  a  neurosis  or,  more  commonly,  an  evidence  of  atrophy  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane. 

(3)  Acidity  of  the  Gastric  Juice.— The  normal  total  acidity  varies 
from  40  to  60  one  hour  after  Ewald's  breakfast.  A  high  degree  of 
acidity  (70  to  90)  is  significant  of  ceriain  gastric  neuroses,  aud  may 
be  associated  with  hypersecretion.     Increased  acidity  is  also  found 
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in  gastric  ulcer,  and  in  some  instances  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  decreased  acidity  is  a  nsnal  concomitant  of 
gastritis,  either  acnte  or  chronic,  and  of  some  neurotic  affections  of 
the  stomach. 

(3)  Presence  and  Araoant  of  Free  Hydrooblorio  Add.— For  the 
production  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  must 
be  in  good  condition,  the  blood  supply  ample  and  of  good  quality, 
and  the  innervation  competent  and  regular.  A  deficiency  in  one  or 
all  of  these  necessary  requirements  will  produce  disturbances  in  the 
formation  of  the  acid.  Aside  from  the  digestive  function  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  has  been  proved  that  it  plays  a  not  unimportant  part 
as  a  germicide  and  antiseptic  in  regard  to  some  of  the  bacteria  which 
cause  either  fermentation  or  disease.  Consequently  the  conditions 
■which  diminish  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  render  the  indi- 
vidnal  more  vulnerable  to  all  organisms  which  enter  by  way  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  either  those  which  are  pathogenic  {e.  g..  Bacillus 
typhosus,  cholera  bacillus),  or  those  which  give  rise  to  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  (e.  g.,  the  bacteria  producing  lactic  or  acetic  acids). 
Under  normal  circumstances  the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid 
found  one  hour  after  the  regular  test  breakfast  varies  from  0.1  to 
0.8  per  cent  [euchlorhydria).  Under  pathological  conditions  it  may 
be  increased  {hyperchlorhydria),  diminished  (hypochlorhydria),  or 
absent  (anachlorkydria). 

A  nOTTnal  secretion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  inconsistent 
with  subjective  symptoms  of  gastric  disorders,  usually  of  the  neurotic 
kind ;  but  if  euchlorhydria  is  present,  it  negatives  chronic  gastric 
catarrh.  An  increase  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  (more  than  0.2 
per  cent)  is  found  in  gastric  ulcer,  or  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  origi- 
nating from  an  old  nicer.  Hyperchlorhydria  is  most  commonly  a 
symptom  of  a  neurosis  of  the  stomach,  especially  if  there  is  also  a 
continuous  hypersecretion.  Hypochlorhydria  {less  than  0.1  per  cent) 
indicates  in  general  some  condition  which  has  destroyed  to  a  notable 
extent  the  secreting  glands  or  cells  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
Consequently,  although  it  may  be  a  neurosis,  a  diminished  amount 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  often  significant  of  a  more  or  less  chronic 
gastritis,  beginning  cancer,  dilatation,  and,  more  rarely,  of  certain 
cases  of  gastric  ulcer.  The  total  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is 
frequently  indicative  of  a  gastric  neurosis  in  hysteria  and  neuras- 
thenia, is  usually  one  of  the  findings  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic 
gastritis  (atrophic  or  sclerotic  form),  and  ia  a  quite  characteristic 
but  not  invariable  symptom  of  gastric  cancer. 

In  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  of  some  importance, 
mainly  with  reference  to  treatment,  to  ascertain  whether  combined 
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hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  and,  if  so,  its  amount.  If  do  combined 
HGl  is  found,  gastric  digestion  is  nil,  the  dietetic  management  moBt 
correspond,  and  the  prognosis  is  not  good.  Per  contra,  the  presence 
of  combined  HCl  shows  that  gastric  digestion  is  partly  accomplished, 
8o  far  as  to  satisfy,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  chemical  affinities  of  the 
albuminous  foods,  sltbongh  not  enough  HCl  is  secreted  to  afford  the 
normal  amount  of  the  free  acid. 

(4)  PepBln  and  Pepalm^n.—^  fiM/ice  of  pepsin — i.  e.,  failure  of 
the  artificially  obtained  gastric  juice  to  digest  egg  albumen  without 
the  addition  of  HCi — is  usual  when  free  HCl  is  lacking,  as  the  pres- 
ence of  the  latter  is  required  to  transform  the  pepsinogen  into  pep- 
sin. The  absence  of  pepsinogen— Hilnre  to  digest  after  the  addition 
of  HCl — is  significant  of  a  grave  destruction  of  the  glandular  ele- 
ments of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  therefore  warrants  s 
diagnosis  of  an  organic  disease — e-  g.,  advanced  chronic  gastritis— 
rather  than  a  neurosis.  Simple  functional  derangements  (nervous 
or  circulatory)  rarely  have  any  in&uence  on  the  secretion  of  pep- 
sinogen as  compared  to  their  notable  effect  in  causing  marked  varia- 
tions in  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  rennin  and  itx  zymogen  has  practically 
the  same  significance  as  that  of  pepsin  and  its  zymogen. 

(5)  Lactic,  Aoetie,  and  Butyric  Acids. — Lactic  acid,  except  u 
derived  from  the  action  of  certain  organized  ferments  npon  the 

ngested  food,  or  its  original  presence  therein  (sarco-lactic  acid  of 
meat,  lactic  acid  in  bread),  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  gastric 
juice.  The  amount  contained  in  Ewald's  test  breakfast  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  reaction  to  the  teats  usually  employed,  but  if  a  possi- 
ble error  from  this  source  is  to  be  guarded  against,  the  Boas  break- 
fast should  be  used.  A  marked  lactic-acid  reaction  is  extremely 
significant,  but  not  absolutely  pathognomonic,  of  gastric  cancer,  since 
it  may  be  found  also  in  the  stagnation  of  gastric  dilatation  due  to 
non-malignant  disease,  or  when  the  glandular  elements  are  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  The  absence  of  lactic  acid,  however,  does  not 
forbid  the  existence  of  cancer. 

The  presence  of  butyric  acid,  except  when  fats  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  meal,  as  well  as  of  acetic  acid,  except  when  alcohol,  from 
which  acetic  acid  may  be  formed  by  fermentation,  has  been  ingested, 
has  essentially  the  same  diagnostic  significance  ae  that  of  lactic  acid. 

(6)  Hacus. — The  persistent  finding  of  considerable  qmintities  of 
mucus  in  the  gastric  contents  obtained  by  the  tube  is  good  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  form  of  chronic  gastritis  which  is  charactenied 
by  an  excessive  formation  of  this  substance.  Vomiting  of  mucm 
unmixed  with  food  will  exclude  gastric  dilatation,  and,  if  the  clinical 
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symptomB  of  gastritis  are  absent  and  it  occnrs  especially  in  nenniB- 
thenic  women,  is  doubtless  akin  to  the  nenrosis  improperly  termed 
membranous  enteritis. 

The  BeBults  of  an  Examination  of  the  Oastric  Con- 
tents in  Special  DiseaeeB  or  Conditions.— It  sbonld  be  clearly 
understood  that  a  diagnosis  can  not  be  based  solely  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  stomach  contents,  as  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
abnormal  findings  may  coexist  with  an  absence  of  other  symptoms. 
Every  evidence  of  disease,  both  subjective  and  objective,  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  in  outlining  the  following  groupings  of 
the  results  the  normal  findings  are  first  stated.  The  statements  with 
reference  to  lactic  acid  apply  especially  to  Boas's  breakfast. 

(1)  Normal  Findings. — The  reaction  is  acid ;  free  hydrochloric 
acid  present  in  proportion  of  O.I  to  0.3  per  cent ;  total  acidity,  40  to 
60 ;  ferments  {pepsin,  rennin)  present ;  lactic,  acetic,  and  butyric 
acids  absent ;  little,  if  any,  mucus,  and  only  traces  of  food. 

(2)  Gastric  Ulcer. — Total  acidity  usually  increased ;  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  usually  increased ;  ferments  present ;  lactic,  acetic,  and 
bntyric  acids  absent ;  frequently  contains  blood  pigment. 

(3)  Cancer  nf  the  Stomach. — Total  acidity  variable ;  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  greatly  diminished  or  absent,  unless  the  growth  has  as  a 
basis  an  old  gastric  nicer ;  ferments  not  infrequently  absent ;  lactic, 
acetic,  and  butyric  acids  present  in  quantity  after  Boas's  breakfast ; 
mncus,  coflee-ground  material,  stagnant  food,  Boas-Oppler  bacillus. 

(4)  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach  not  caused  by  Malignant  Pyloric 
Stenosis. — Total  acidity  normal  or  increased ;  free  hydrochloric  acid 
sometimes  diminished,  more  con)monly  increased ;  ferments  present ; 
lactic,  acetic,  and  butjmc  acids  absent  after  Boas's,  present  after 
Ewald's,  breakfast ;  decomposed  and  undigested  food,  yeast  fungi, 
and  bacteria. 

(6)  Acute  Oastritis. — Total  acidity  decreased ;  free  hydrochloric 
acid  absent ;  ferments  diminished ;  lactic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids 
usually  absent ;  mucus,  partly  digested  food  particles,  some  red 
blood  cells,  fluid  tinged  green  (bile  pigment). 

(6)  Chronic  Oastritis. — Total  acidity  diminished  {in  atrophic 
form  reaction  neutral  or  alkaline) ;  free  hydrochloric  acid  diminished 
or  absent,  and  in  the  atrophic  form  absent ;  lactic,  acetic,  and  butyric 
acids  absent  after  Boas's  breakfast;  ferments  present  (in  atrophic 
form  absent) ;  partly  digested  food  present  (in  the  atrophic  form  no 
evidence  of  digestion) ;  much  mucus  indicates  the  so-called  "  mucous 
gastritis  " ;  shreds  of  mucous  membrane  (erosions)  present  except  in 
atrophic  form. 
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{7)  HyperchlorhydHa. — Total  acidity,  70  to  140 ;  free  hydrochloric 
acid  much  iDcreased ;  ferments  normal  or  increased ;  diag&OBU  not 
to  be  made  nnless  the  hyperacidity  is  persistent. 

(8)  Hypersecretion,  Periodic  {Qastroxynsis)  or  Chronic— Fie&- 
ence  of  100  to  1,000  cubic  centimetres  of  gastric  jaice  in  the  fasting 
stomach,  continaously  or  periodically. 

(9)  Achylia  Gastrica. — Total  acidity  low,  may  be  neatral;  no 
hydrochloric  acid ;  no  ferments ;  gastric  jnice  practically  absent 
While  the  condition  usnally  signifies  the  presence  of  one  of  the  dis- 
eases causing  anachlorhydria,  it  may  be  a  neurosis. 


SECTION  XLI 
MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  F^CES 

The  gross  characters  of  the  fteces  hare  been  preriouely  described, 
(p.  132).  The  microscopical  ejamination  iuTolves  a  search  for  food 
particles,  morphological  elements,  crystals,  and  parasites  (animal 
or  vegetable).  The  osmic  unpleasantDesB  of  the  inrestigation  ma; 
be  lessened  by  putting  the  stool  in  a  glass  jar  or  deep  dish  and  over- 
laying it  with  ether,  turpentine,  or  carbolic-acid  solution. 

After  undergoing  a  naked-eye  inspection  any  suspicious  particle 
or  portion  should  be  placed  upon  a  slide ;  by  means  of  forceps  if  the 
stool  is  solid,  or  a  pipette  if  fluid.  If  solid,  a  little  normal  (0.6-pe^ 
cent)  salt  solution  may  be  added  and  a  cover  glass  pnt  on.  In  search- 
ing for  the  amceba  the  slide  must  be  warmed,  or,  better,  a  warm  stage 
employed. 

Food,  Morpholt^cal  ElementB,  and  Crystals.— Particles 
of  food  may  be  found  as  described  in  the  microscopical  examination 
of  the  stomach  contents  (page  613).  The  discovery  of  many  undi- 
gested starch  grannies  or  muscle  fibres  is  evidence  of  a  catarrbal 
condition  of  the  small  intestine. 

(7rys^ais— Charcot-Leyden,  fatty,  triple  phosphates,  cholesterin, 
and  haematoidin — may  be  found.  They  possess  little  pathological 
significance.  The  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  are  said  to  be  quite  con- 
Btautly  present  in  cases  of  helminthiasis. 

The  morphological  elements  found  in  the  fseces  comprise  lenco- 
cytes  or  pus  cells,  red  corpuscles,  and  epithelial  cells.  TTie  presence 
of  a  considerable  number  of  leucocytes  is  significant  of  a  more  or  less 
severe  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucosa;  large  amounts  of  piu 
occur  in  dysentery,  or  when  an  abscess  has  perforated  the  intestine. 
Red  corpuscles,  recognisable  as  such,  are  found  only  when  the  hem- 
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orrb age-prod ncing  process  (e.  g.,  ulceration)  is  Bitnsted  in  the  colon 
or  rectum.  If  the  blood  has  come  from  the  small  intestine  the  red 
cells  are  altered  and  represented  by  amorphous  brownish-red  masses 
of  hsematoidin,  or  crystals  of  the  latter.  Epithelial  cells,  if  found 
in  large  quantities,  often  embedded  in  mncus,  are  indicative  of  a 


•     f 
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Fio.  S30.— Ora  of  entozos,  n  350  (aller  Ilellei).     a.  OijiutU  vermiculsrU ;  B,  asctril  lom- 

bricoidflM ;  c,  trivhoccpbulus  diapsr ;  n.  Iieiiia  soliuru  ;  K,  Ueoia  tncdiooauellaU ;  i,  both- 
riocephaluB  latue:  d.  tliauina  hepatiuum  ;  it,  diHlama  lanceolatum. 

catarrhal  condition  of  some  portion  of  the  intestinal  mucosa.  Micro- 
Bcopic  particles  of  mucus,  ebloured  with  bile  if  the  catarrhal  proeese 
is  seated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  are  found  in 
similar  conditions. 

Parasites,  Animal  and  Ve^table.— Of  the  many  Tarieties 
of  living  organisms  found  in  the  intestine  the  following  are  patho- 
genic, and  therefore  of  clinical  importance  : 
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(a)  Animal  Organisms. — (1)  Vermes  or  Worms. — The  adnlt  vermes 
have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  naked-eye  in- 
spection of  the  ffficOB  (page  138).  In  the  event  of  the  non-discovery 
of  the  fnll-growQ  organisms  the  search  for  and  finding  of  their  ova 
in  s  Buepected  case  is  of  importance.  In  Fig.  S30  the  ova  of  the 
worms  most  likely  to  be  encountered  are  shown  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness for  purposes  of  identification. 

(2)  Protozoa  — The  moat  important  representative  of  the  pro- 
tozoa found  in  the  fjeces  is  the  Amceba  colt  (or  dysenteries).  This  is 
a  motile  unicellular  organism  varying  from  10  fi  to  35  /i  in  diameter. 
Its  outer  zone  or  ectosarc  is  clear  and  homogeneous;  the  endosarc 
or  interior  portion  is  granular, 
containing  a  nucleus  of  vari- 
able distinctness,  and  one  or 
more  rather  striking  vacuoles. 
When  active,  the  contour  is 
irregolar,  because  of  the  pro- 
trusion of  pseadopodia  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  transia- 
cent  ectosarc.  At  rest,  the 
outline  is  circular  or  ovoid 
{Fig.  231).  When  searching 
for  the  Amceba  coli  special  at 
tention  should  be  given  to  the 
small  masses  of  mucus  in  the 
stool.      When   found    in  the 

Fio.  281.— a,  AuiOEb*  dyBOtitori»  Hied  ant!  stained    .  , .  n        ■        . 

(Counciim>i.):*,am«.bBdj.ew«ri»iD»toolB  '*'«'8  they  are  usually  at  rest, 

(after  Lunch,  viroiiow's  Arcbiv,  Bd.  65).  and  are  to  be  recoguised  by 
their  light  greenish  tint  and 
marked  retractility.  In  dried  cover-slip  films  they  may  be  stained 
with  methylene  blue. 

This  organism  is  the  cause  of  tropical  dysentery  and  the  liver 
abscess  which  may  complicate  the  disease.  A  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  cases  have  occurred  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

The  Plasmodium  malario  has  been  found  in  the  red  corpuscles 
contained  in  the  stools  from  a  case  of  chronic  malarial  colitis 
(Simiin). 

(b)  Vegetable  Organisms.— Of  these,  the  most  Important  are  the 
Comma  bacillus,  the  Bacillus  typhosus,  the  Bacillus  coli  comm««is, 
and  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.  The  sure  recognition  of  these  bacilli, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned,  requires  the  knowledge 
and  resources  of  the  bacteriological  expert.  It  is  somewhat  diflicalt 
to  differentiate  the  bacillus  of  true  cholera  from  that  of  cholera  nos- 
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tras ;  so  also  with  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  Bacillus  colt 


unis. 

(1)  Comma  bacillus. — This  ia  a  curved,  rod-shaped,  mobile  organ- 
ism, shorter  and  thicker  than  the  tubercle  bacillna.  It  is  the  specific 
cause  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

(3)  Typhoid  bacillus  (Ebkhth). — This  is  a  flagellated  motile  rod 
with  i-onnded  ends,  about  half  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  oor- 
poBcle. 

(3)  Bacillus  coU  communis. — This  organism,  which  closely  reaem- 
blea  Eberth's  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  is  constantly  present  in  nor- 
mal fseces.  It  may  become  pathogenic  and  cause  suppurative  in- 
flammation— e.  g.,  cystitis,  appendicitis,  and  perforation  peritonitis, 
pyelitis,  and  inflammation  of  the  gall  bladder. 

(4)  Bacillus  tuberculosis. — This  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
faaces  by  makiug  and  staining  cover-slip  films  as  directed  for  the 
spatum  (page  601).  When  found  they  are  uot  to  be  considered  in- 
dicative of  intestinal  tuberculosis  unless  the  clinical  symptoms  of 
the  latter  are  present,  as  they  may  originate  from  swallowed  sputum. 


SECTION  XLII 

DIAGNOSTIC  INFEKESCES  TO   BE   DRAWN   PROM   THE 
RESULTS   OF   URINALYSIS 

In  view  of  the  abundant  supply  of  excellent  special  treatises, 
both  large  and  small,  which  deal  with  the  lechnic  of  urinalysis,  it  has 
seemed  a  work  of  supererogation  to  cumber  this  work  with  neces- 
sarily abbreviated  descriptions  of  the  large  number  of  extant  meth- 
ods. This  section  therefore  deals  with  the  diagnostic  significance  of 
the  varioua  findings  of  the  urinalysis. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  kidney  has  been  previously 
described  (page  476) ;  so  also  have  certain  symptoms  relating  to  the 
genito-urinaiy  system  (page  139). 

I.    EVIDENCE    DERIVED    FROM    A    PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION    OF  THE    URINE 

(1)  Quantity  of  the  Urine. — The  amount  of  urine  excreted 
in  24  hours  varies  considerably  under  normal  circumstances.  The 
average  total  quantity  is  stated  variously  by  different  writers,  the 
discrepancy  depending  largely  upon  the  country  in  which  their 
observations  were  made.     For  the  United  States  we  may  accept  as 
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normal  1,200  cubic  centimetres  (40  oz.)  for  the  adnlt  man,  and 
1,000  cnbic  centimetres  (33  oz.)  for  the  adult  woman.  In  children 
between  3  and  13  years  of  age  the  number  of  ounces  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  double  the  years  of  the  child's  age. 

The  total  daily  excretion  is  physiologically  increased  in  cold 
weather  aud  by  the  taking  of  large  amounts  of  tinid ;  it  b  decressed 
in  hot  weather,  by  free  perspiration,  and  by  a  diminished  consump- 
tion of  flnida.  With  reference  to  diurnal  variations,  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  from  3  to  4  times  as  much  urine  is  passed  during 
the  day  as  during  the  night. 

An  amount  leas  than  500  cubic  centimetres  (17  oz.)  or  more 
than  3,000  cubic  centimetres  (99  oz.),  if  persistent,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  pathologic^  ;  but  the  occasional  finding  of  such  qnan- 
tities  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  abnormal  condition. 

(a)  Increased  Qnanti^. — Polyuria  may  signify  diabetes  (mellitiu 
or  insipidus)  in  which  25,000  cubic  centimetres  (825  oz.),  or  eren 
more,  have  been  passed ;  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  (2,000  to 
4,000  cubic  centimetres,  66  to  132  oz.  or  more).  Amyloid  disease 
of  the  kidney  is  attended  with  an  increased  excretion  of  urine. 
Polyuria  also  occurs  during  the  resorption  of  large  effusions 
(pleural,  peritoneal,  pericardial,  anasarcous) ;  as  a  symptom  of  ce^ 
tain  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  notably  hysterift 
and  neurasthenia,  epilepsy,  chorea,  or  migraine ;  and,  usually  as  ■ 
favourable  sign,  during  the  defervescence  of  acute  fevers.  A  per- 
sistent polyuria  is  seen  in  some  oi^nic  diseases  of  the  nerFons 
system,  as  in  certain  cases  of  cerebellar,  bulbar,  and  spinal  tumonrs, 
meningitis,  and  locomotor  ataxia.  An  excessive  flow  of  urine  may 
in  rare  instances  be  a  part  of  the  condition  termed  phosphatic  dia- 
betes (see  Phosphates). 

(b)  DimlnlBhed  Quantity. — Oliguria  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  a 
low  blood  pressure,  and  is  consequently  met  with  in  cases  of  broken 
compensation  due  to  valvular  disease,  or  in  weak  heart  dependent 
upon  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  occurring  as  a  reanlt  of 
long-continued  fevers  or  wasting  disease.  In  all  fevers  the  urine  is 
usually  scanty,  A  diminution  is  also  seen  in  acute  and  chronic 
parenchymatous  nephritis.  Interference  with  the  return  venous 
circulation  of  the  kidney—:,  e.,  an  increase  of  the  renal  intravenoos 
pressure — produces  oliguria,  as  in  pressure  from  ascites  or  abdombal 
tumours,  or  a  damming  back  of  the  blood  by  thrombosis  of  the 
inferior  cava  or  renal  vein.  So  also  does  the  loss  of  a  large  amonnt 
of  fluid  from  the  body,  as  in  cases  of  severe  diarrhoea,  cholera,  per* 
eistent  vomiting,  or  large  hemorrhages.  A  calculus  lodged  in  the 
ureter,  or  a  tumour  pressing  upon  the  latter,  may  account  for  an 
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olignria.    Scanty  nrine  finally  may  be  a  symptom  of  hysteria,  mel- 
ancholia, and  lead-poieoning. 

Complete  suppreasion  of  urine  (Anuria,  g.  v.)  has  been  described 


(S)  Colour  of  the  Urine. — Normally  the  urine  varies  from  a 
light  yellow  to  a  brownish  red.  The  more  acid  the  urine  and  the 
greater  its  specific  gravity  the  more  highly  colonred  it  is,  with  the 
exception  of  diabetic  urine,  in  which  the  colour  is  light  and  the 
specific  gravity  high, 

{a)  Pale  Urine. — This  usually  indicates  an  excess  of  water,  and 
is  found  in  the  various  conditions  enumerated  as  causing  polyuria. 
Its  presence  contraindicates  high  fever. 

(b)  Oreenish-yeUow  or  Yellowiahirouin  Urine. — Usually  indicates 
the  presence  of  bile  (see  Choluria),  but  may  be  due  to  the  ingestion 
of  eantoniu,  salol,  cartwlic  acid,  guaiacol,  naphthaline,  or  resorcin. 

(c)  Red,  Orange-coloured,  Reddish-brown,  Smoky,  or  Brownish- 
Mack  Urine. — Generally  caused  by  the  presence  of  blood  or  its  deriv- 
atives (see  Hematuria).  Black  urine  (containing  melanin)  is,  in  rare 
instances,  due  to  the  existence  of  melanotic  cancer  in  some  part  of 
the  body.  The  administration  of  senna,  rhubarb,  and  chrysophanio 
acid  may  colour  the  urine  orange  or  brown.  A  port-wine  colour  may 
signify  the  existence  of  hsematoporphyrinuria  (q.  v.). 

(d)  Milky  Urine. — Is  seen  as  an  evidence  of  chylnria,  or  lipnria, 
or  is  in  some  cases  due  to  the  presence  of  pus. 

(e)  Blue  Urine. — May  be  due  to  the  presence  of  indigo  formed 
from  an  excess  of  urinary  iudican  {q.  v.),  or  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
administration  of  methylene  blue. 

(/)  Urines  which  Darken  on  Standing. — May  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  atkapton  or  related  oxyacida ;  or  melanin  (melanotic  cancer) ; 
or  the  ingestion  of  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids,  salol,  and  pyrocatechin. 
An  iridescent  brittle  film  composed  of  calcinm  phosphate  may  form 
oa  the  surface  of  standing  urine  if  the  latter  is  alkaline.  It  has  no 
clinical  significance. 

(3)  Odour  of  the  Urine. — The  normal  odour  of  the  urine  is 
variously  described  as  aromatic,  or  resembling  that  of  bouillon.  A 
so-called  "  urinous  "  or  ammoniacal  odour  is  indicative  of  decomposi- 
tion. The  taking  of  asparagus,  onions,  santonin,  or  cubebs  will 
impart  characteristic  odours.  Turpentine  affords  an  odour  of  vio- 
lets; in  diabetes  it  resembles  new-mown  hay;  in  acetonuria,  over- 
ripe apples ;  and  a  f»cal  odour  may  be  due  to  a  fistulous  communi- 
cation between  the  intestinal  and  urinary  tracts. 

(4)  Conaistence  of  the  Urine. — Normally  it  is  aqueous  and 
very  slightly  viscid.    The  presence  of  large  amounts  of  bile,  albumin, 
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sugar,  pus,  blood,  or  blood  plasma  (Sbrinuria)  renders  it  more  or  leaj 
yiecid,  so  that  the  froth  formed  npon  shaking  may  remain  for  an 
anusnall;  long  time,  and  the  urine  is  filtered  with  difBcultj. 

(6)  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Urine.— Normally  the  density 
of  the  urine  ranes  between  1.015  and  1.025.  The  specific  gravity 
depends  npon  the  relative  amount  of  the  fluid  and  the  solids  con- 
tained in  solution  (not  in  suspension).  It  may  under  norma)  circnm- 
stances  temporarily  rise  above  or  descend  below  these  limits,  depend- 
ing for  the  most  part  on  the  amount  of  finid  ingested  or  which  passes 
off  as  perspiration.  Pathologically,  as  a  general  rule  with  several 
exceptions,  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  urine  is  accom- 
panied by  a  lowered  specific  gravity,  while  in  olignria  the  density 
is  increased. 

Polyuria  of  a  persistent  type,  with  a  low  specific  gravity,  is  signifi- 
cant of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  or  diabetes  insipidus ;  with  a 
high  specific  gravity  (1.030  to  1.045),  of  diabetes  mellitus.  Olignria 
with  a  low  specific  gravity  may  he  present  in  cases  where  defective 
elimination  of  solids  is  conjoined  with  a  weak  heart,  as  in  many 
chronic  diseases  or  grave  acute  ailments. 

(6)  Total  Urinary  Solids.— If  the  last  two  figures  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  collected  and  mixed  urine  of  34  hours 
are  multiplied  by  the  coefiicient  3.33,  the  result  is  the  number  of 
grammes  of  solids  in  1,000  cubic  centimetres  of  urine.  Thus,  if 
the  specific  gravity  is  1.023  and  the  amount  passed  is  1,200  cubic 
centimetres,  22  X  2.33  =  51.2  grammes  to  1.000  cubic  centimetres,  or 
5,1  per  cent.  Two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  wDl  therefore  contain 
2  X  5.1  =^  10.2  grammes,  which  added  to  51.2  gives  a  total  output  of 
61.4  grammes. 

Another  method  is :  Multiply  the  last  two  figures  of  the  specific 
gravity  by  the  number  of  ounces  voided  in  24  hours  and  the 
product  by  I.l ;  e.  g.,  if  the  total  amount  is  40  oz.,  and  the  specific 
gravity  is  1.032,  then  40  x  22  x  1.1  =  968  grains  (about  2  oz.). 

T]ie  normal  average  daily  amount  of  soiids  in  the  urine  varies 
from  60  to  70  grammes  (21  to  23  oz.).  A  notable  diminution  in 
this  amount  is  significant  of  a  corresponding  degree  of  renal  in- 
sufficiency. The  cause  of  the  insufficiency  must  be  determined 
by  a  consideration  of  the  associated  signs  and  symptoms  which 
may  indicate  that  the  kidneys  themselves  are  diseased,  or  that  their 
eliminative  power  is  lessened  as  a  remote  or  indirect  result  of  disease 
elsewhere. 

The  following  table  (constructed  after  Etheridge)  presents  the 
minimum  amounts  of  total  urinary  solids  which  can  be  considered 
as  normal  with  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  individual : 
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Weight.  Minimum  uriD&ry  solids. 

90  poande 500  grains. 

100      "       570      " 

110      "       640      " 

120     "     no     " 

130  "  780  " 

140  "  850  " 

150  "  920  « 

160  "  900  " 

170  "  1,060  " 

180  "  1,100  " 

Dyspepaias,  neuralgias,  nervous  irritability,  bronchitis,  headachee, 
insomnia,  and  backache  have  been  referred  to  a  deficient  elimination 
of  urinary  solids,  without  existing  nephritis. 

(7)  Urinary  D^joaita  {Macroscopic). — The  formation  of  a 
deposit,  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  in  the  urine  when  the  latter  is 
allowed  to  stand,  depends  more  upon  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  than 
npon  the  amount  of  the  contained  ingredients.  Consequently  the 
existence  of  a  more  or  loss  abundant  sediment  composed  of  a  certain 
eabatance  does  not  argue  the  presence  of  that  substance  in  abnormal 
quantity — a  question  to  be  settled  only  by  chemical  analysis. 

A  deposit  of  "  cayenne  pepper  "  grains,  brick-red  in  colour,  con- 
sists of  uric  acid,  and  may  or  may  not  indicate  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  the  acid.  Its  occurrence  is  mainly  indicative  of  a  very  acid 
or  scanty  and  concentrated  urine,  such  as  occurs  in  fever,  gastric 
disorders,  wasting  diseases,  and  lithsemic  conditions.  If  actual  con- 
cretions (uric  acid  sand  or  gravel)  are  found,  their  presence  may 
serve  to  clear  up  the  nature  of  attacks  of  pain  previously  suspected 
to  be  of  renal  origin.  The  very  common  brick-dust  sediment  is  com- 
posed of  amorphona  urates.  It  occurs,  especially  in  cold  weather, 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  uric-acid  deposits.  An  abundant 
white  deposit  of  phosphates,  resembling  pus,  may  be  found  in  neu- 
tral or  alkaline  urines,  and  when  persistent  is  usually  associated  with 
neurasthenia  and  debility. 

It  is  perhaps  regrettable  that  there  are  no  accepted  terma  to 
express  the  clinical  conditions,  sometimes  well  characterized,  in 
which  there  is  a  persistent  naked-eye  deposit  of  certain  substances 
(urates,  phosphates),  while  the  total  output,  as  ascertained  by  chem- 
ical examination,  may  or  may  not  be  increased  or  diminished.  Even 
some  of  the  systematic  writers  upon  urinalysis,  after  giring  warning 
not  to  mistake  a  dep<»it  for  an  excess,  fall  into  the  very  error  against 
which  they  have  cautioned  their  readers. 
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(8)  Fneumaturia. — In  rare  instanceB,  in  connection  with  eri- 
dences  of  cjstitie,  gae  may  be  paeaed  at  the  end  of  mictnrition,  vith 
or  vithout  an  audible  sound.  If  air  has  not  been  introduced  into 
the  bladder  daring  instrumentation  (cystoscopic  examination,  inigi- 
tioQ  of  the  bladder,  etc.),  it  is  due  either  to  a  fistulous  commnnica- 
tioQ  between  the  bladder  and  some  portion  of  the  intestine,  or  to 
the  presence  of  gas-forming  organisms  which  haye  entered  or  been 
carried  into  the  viscus.  The  yeast  fungus,  the  Bacillus  coii  em- 
munis,  and  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus  have  been  isolated,  iind 
in  most  cases  glycosuria  is  present.  If  it  is  suspected  that  the  blftd- 
der  contains  air,  the  suspicion  may  be  confirmed  by  passing  a  cathe- 
ter and  keeping  its  end  under  water,  or  by  desiring  the  patient  tfl 
urinate  in  a  bath. 

I[.  EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE   URINE 

(1)  Reaction  of  the  XJrIne.— (a)  Acidity.— Xormally  the  rest 
tioQ  of  the  collected  nrine  of  24  hours  is  acid.  An  exceeairely  acid 
reaction  is  fonnd  in  the  majority  of  scanty  urines,  particularly  tbe 
concentrated  urine  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  and  acute  febrile  dis- 
eases in  general.  It  is  also  observed  in  lithsemia,  gont,  diabetes, 
scurvy,  leucsemia,  and  chronic  nephritis.  A  persistent  high  acidity 
is  suggestive  of  posaible  renal  lithiasis. 

(6)  Alkalinity. — If  the  diet  is  purely  vegetable  the  reaction  may 
be  alkaline.  It  is  also  temporarily  alkaline  after  the  ingestion  of  a 
large  meal  of  any  kind  of  food.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline  when  voided, 
and  the  alkalinity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  cystitis  exists.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline  when  voided,  bnt 
the  reaction  is  due  to  a  fixed  alkali,  it  may  be  due  to  the  ingestion 
of  organic  acid  salts,  ansemia,  certain  neurasthenic  or  debilitated 
conditions,  and  prolonged  vomiting. 

(3)  Chlorides. — The  normal  average  daily  excretion  of  chlo- 
rides amounts  to  13  grammes,  but  varies  physiologically  from  10  to 
15  grammes,  the  variations  depending  mainly  on  the  amount  ingested 
as  a  part  of  the  food.  If  quantities  between  these  limits  are  found 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  not 
impaired  to  any  notable  extent. 

(a)  Increased  Chlorides. — A  persistent  increase  in  the  chloridea 
(15  to  30  grammes)  is  extremely  suggestive  of  diabetes  insipidus. 
An  increase  occurs  also  in  the  early  stage  of  general  paresis ;  in  pni- 
rigo ;  during  convalescence  from  certain  acute  fevers,  especially  the 
third  day  of  convalescence  from  acute  lobar  pneumonia;  during  the 
post-convulsive  stage  of  epilepsy ;  and  during  the  rapid  absorption 
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of  large  effnsioiiB.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  a  favourable  prognoBtio 
sign. 

(b)  Diminislied  or  Abaent  Chlorides. — In  cases  of  inanition  or 
starvation  the  excretion  of  chlorides  will  diminish  or  almost  cease, 
the  Bodinm  chloride,  which  constitntes  the  great  bulk  of  the  chlo- 
rides, being  retained  in  the  body  flnids  so  as  to  preserve  very  nearly 
its  normal  proportion  in  the  latter.  Pathologically  the  chlorides  are 
diminished  in  all  fevers  except  in  intermittent  malarial  fever,  which 
shows  no  diminntion  or  only  a  relatively  slight  decrease.  The  most 
striking  instance  of  a  great  decrease,  or  even  a  total  disappearance,  of 
the  chlorides  is  witnessed  in  acnte  lobar  pneumonia,  a  symptom 
which  may  be  of  great  value  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  this 
form  of  pneumonia  from  plenrisy  and  empyema.  The  acute  fevers 
presenting  a  decrease,  but  not  to  such  a  marked  degree  as  in  pneu- 
monia, are  typhus  fever,  rheumatic  fever,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox, 
recurring  fever,  and  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  excre- 
tion of  only  0.05  gramme  of  chlorides  in  34  hours  indicates  a  very 
severe  form  of  disease.  The  chlorides  are  also  diminished  in  vary- 
ing degrees  in  excessive  diarrhoaa,  antemia,  rachitis,  chronic  plum- 
biem,  chorea,  melancholia  (decrease  marked),  gastric  cancer,  hyper- 
cblorhydria  and  hypersecretion  associated  with  gastric  ulcer  (chlo- 
rides may  disappear),  in  most  cases  of  albuminnria,  and  in  large 
effusions. 

(3)  Phosphates. — Under  normal  circumstances  the  daily  elimi- 
nation of  phoaphoric  acid  varies  from  2  to  3  grammes  (30  to  45 
grains).  The  acid  is  excreted  in  combination  as  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates,  the  alkaline  salts  predominating.  It  is  derived  mainly 
from  the  food,  partly  from  the  decomposition  of  lecithin  and  nuclein. 

{a)  Beereased  Phosphates. — A  diminution  in  the  excretion  of 
phosphates  is  customary  in  typhus,  typhoid,  and  intermittent  mala- 
rial fevers,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  high  temperature,  and 
acute  febrile  diseases  in  general,  although  there  are  some  unex- 
plained exceptions  to  this  statement.  A  decreased  elimination  has 
also  been  noted  in  the  various  forms  of  nephritis,  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  Addison's  disease,  hysteria,  chronic  lead-poisoning,  and 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

(£)  Increased  Fliospliates. — An  excess  of  phosphates  (phospha- 
turia)  exists  in  wasting  diseases,  and  in  leuctemia  and  severe  anemia. 
An  increased  elimination  is  said  to  be  particularly  marked  in  wasting 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  A  considerable  sediment  of  the 
earthy  phosphates  occnrs  in  alkaline  urine  when  the  alkalinity  is 
due  to  a  fixed  alkali.  It  is  found  in  dyspeptic  and  nervously  debili- 
tated individuals.     Occasionally  the   deposition  takes  place  in  the 
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bladder,  and  the  few  whitish  drops  passed  at  the  end  of  urinatioii 
may  be  mistakea  for  semen  and  caase  much  unnecessary  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  patient.  In  such  cases  there  is  nsually,  bat  not 
neceBsarilj,  an  actual  increase,  as  determined  by  a  quantitatiTe 
analysis.  There  is  a  condition,  perhaps  a  nosological  entity,  in 
which  with  poljmria,  thirst,  loss  of  flesh,  and  other  symptoms  of 
diabetes,  sngar  is  usually  absent  and  the  urine  is  alkaline,  bnt  tbeie 
is  a  great  increase  (7  to  9  grammes)  in  the  phosphates  (pboephatic 
diabetes).  In  diabetes  mellitua  the  phosphates  may  increase  as  the 
sugar  diminishes,  and  per  contra. 

(4)  Oxalates. — Oxalic  acid,  of  which  from  0.010  to  0.020  gramme 
(I-  to  i  grain)  is  excreted  daily,  esiste  in  combination  as  calcinm 
oxalate.  It  is  normally  held  in  solution  by  the  acid  sodium  phos- 
phate of  the  urine,  and  when  the  latter  is  deficient  the  oxalates  are 
precipitated.  The  amount  of  oxalic  acid  excreted  depends  largely 
upon  the  diet.  The  taking  of  certain  vegetables,  especially  cabbage, 
rhubarb,  and  tomatoes,  will  cause  a  considerable  increase.  Aspars- 
gua,  spinach,  carrots,  string  beans,  and  celery  have  a  similar  aeiion. 
In  estimating  the  pathological  importance  of  an  excess  of  oxalates 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  effect  of  diet.  Oxalic  acid  ma;  also 
result  from  oxidation  of  uric  acid  or  an  incomplete  oxidation  of  car- 
bohydrates. In  the  latter  case  the  intermediate  prodnct  is  oxaloric 
acid. 

A  persistent  increase  in  the  oxalates  (oxalnria)  may  be  due  h> 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  When  associated  with  nea- 
rasthcnia,  h}^ochondria,  debility,  dyspepsia,  and  perhaps  Tarioiu 
neuralgias,  oxaluria  constitutes  a  well-marked  clinical  condition,  con- 
sidered by  certain  writera  to  be  a  special  diathesis.  This  condition  is 
due  to  some  unknown  disturbance  of  metabolism.  Oxalnria  iB  not 
infrequently  associated  with  transient  albuminuria,  and  occurs  in 
gout,  lithiemia,  and  spermatorrhcea.  Oxalates  may  be  deposited  in 
the  bladder  and  form  a  calculus. 

(5)  Sulphates. — The  sulphuric  acid  occurring  in  the  urine 
exists  in  two  forms:  first,  as  the  mineral  (inorganic  or  preformed) 
sulphates  in  combination  with  sodium  and  potassium ; .  second,  as 
oi^anic  (conjugate  or  ethereal)  sulphates  in  combination  with  indol, 
skatol,  and  phenol.  The  amount  of  the  former  is  to  the  latter  as 
10  to  1,  and  the  daily  total  excretion  of  both  varies,  in  health,  from 
a  to  3  grammes  {30  to  45  grains).  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
amount  of  the  mineral  sulphates  ingested  as  a  part  of  the  food,  the 
sulphates  are  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  albuminous  substances 
in  the  body. 

Consequently  an  increased  excretion  of  the  total  sulphates  has 
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been  observed  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  especially  pnenmouia  and 
acute  myelitie,  as  well  as  in  non-febrile  wasting  maladies  such  as 
cancer  of  the  esophagns,  diabetes  (both  mellitus  and  insipidus),  and 
progressive  mascular  atrophy.  With  reference  to  the  organic  snl- 
phates,  see  the  following  paragraph. 

(6)  Indican. — When  albuminons  aubstancea  are  nndergoing 
bacterial  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  or  are  rapidly  decomposing 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  putrid  pus  of  septic  peritonitis  or 
in  empyema,  indol  is  formed.  When  the  indol  is  absorbed  it  is  oxi- 
dized, forming  indoxyl,  and  the  latter  unites  with  the  preformed 
potassium  sulphate  to  become  the  conjugate  potassium  indoxyl- 
snlphate,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  indican.  If  indican, 
which  is  itself  colourless,  is  treated  with  strong  acids  and  oxidizing 
agents,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  indigo  blue. 

Indican  is  present  in  small  quantity  in  healthy  urines.  It  is 
increased  (indicanuria)  when  an  excessive  degree  of  intestinal  putre- 
faction is  taking  place.  According  to  Simon,  an  excessive  excretion 
of  indican  la  often  indicative  of  a  decreased  proportion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  as  under  such  circnmstances  the 
normal  restraining  influence  of  the  acid  upon  putrefactive  processes 
is  abolished.  Consequently  an  excess  of  indican  is  found  in  gastric 
diseases  attended  by  hjrpochlorhydria  or  anachlorhydria  {q.  v.)y  not- 
ably gastric  cancer  and  the  various  forms  of  gastritis.  It  occurs 
also  in  diseases  of  the  small  intestine  which  involve  diminished  or 
absent  peristalsis,  as  in  peritonitis,  and  ileus  or  obstruction  of  this 
portion  of  the  digestive  tract ;  whereas  in  conditions  affecting  the 
colon  alone  no  increase  is  found.  As  a  rule,  indicanuria  does  not 
result  from  ordinary  constipation.  As  previously  stated,  an  excess 
of  indican  is  found  when  putrid  pus  exists  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  amount  of  indican  is  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  considerable 
quantities  of  red  meat,  and  diminished  by  an  exclusive  milk  diet. 

(7)  Urea. — In  health,  the  bulk  (85  per  cent)  of  the  nitrogen 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  is  in  the  form  of  urea.  It  is  derived  in 
part  from  the  unused  proteids  of  the  food,  and  in  part  from  the  physi- 
ological waste  of  the  body  or  tiasue  proteids.  It  is  probable,  although 
perhaps  not  definitely  determined,  that  the  liver  is  the  chief  seat  of 
production  of  urea.  The  daily  excretion  of  urea  in  health  varies 
from  20  to  40  grammes  {about  300  to  600  grains),  with  an  average  of 
28  grammes  (450  grains).  The  variations  depend  partly  upon  the 
amount  of  proteid  food  ingested,  partly  upon  the  body  weight. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  more  abundant  the  diet  and  the 
greater  the  weight  of  the  body  the  more  urea  is  formed.  The 
elimination  of  urea  is  absolutely  less  in  women  and  children  than 
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in  men,  but  relatively  greater  (compared  with  the  body  weight)  itt 
children  than  in  adults. 

In  disease,  the  total  daily  excretion  of  urea  may  be  increased  or 
diminished. 

(a)  lODToased  Urea. — The  excretion  of  urea  is  in  large  measiire 
an  index  of  the  activity  of  tissue  destruction.  Its  total  daily  output 
is  therefore  increased  in  the  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases, 
particularly  in  those  which  terminate  by  crisis — e.  g.,  pneumonia. 
The  largest  output  is  found  io  diabetes,  in  which,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, urea  is  found  in  excess,  due  partly  to  the  abnormally  great 
appetite,  but  partly  also  to  the  marked  tissue  waste  which  attends 
this  disease.  A  plus  amount  of  urea  may  occur  in  severe  lenctemia, 
pernicious  anaemia,  scurvy,  and  paralysis  agitans ;  also  after  the  use 
of  electricity,  and  poisoning  by  certain  drugs,  especially  arsenic  and 
phosphorus. 

{b)  Decreased  Urea. — A  lessened  elimination  of  urea  occurs  in 
the  various  forms  of  nephritis  and  renal  insuflBciency.  While  it  can 
not  be  said  that  urea  alone  is  the  cause  of  uraemia,  yet  its  amonnt 
furnishes  a  fair  gauge  of  the  eliminative  ability  of  a  diseased  kidney. 
A  decrease  in  urea  is  also  observed  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver, 
(cancer,  cirrhosis)  which  afiect  its  functionating  power  and  there- 
fore cause  a  decreased  urea  formation.  Diminished  amounts  are 
noted  in  melancholia,  general  paralysis,  Addison's  disease,  chronic 
ansmias,  chronic  plumbism,  osteomalacia,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
certain  cases  of  diabetes  in  which  there  is  a  deficient  absorption  of 
nitrogenous  materials  from  the  small  intestine. 

(8)  Uric  Acid. — The  total  daily  excretion  of  uric  acid  varies 
from  0.4  to  1  gramme  (6  to  15  grains).  Under  normal  circumstauces 
the  ratio  between  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  and  urea  is  said  to  be  1 
to  50.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  discnss 
the  various  theories  which  have  been  propounded  with  reference  t* 
the  uric-acid-urea  ratio  and  the  source,  mode  of  origin,  and  patho- 
logical relations  of  uric  acid.  The  results  of  experimentation  are  in 
many  respects  variable,  and  the  very  multiplicity  of  hypotheses  is 
proof  that  the  whole  question  is  still  open.  It  is  pretty  well  settled 
that  uric  acid  is  not  an  antecedent  of  urea ;  that  nucleio  is  appar- 
ently the  mother  substance  of  uric  acid,  the  latter  resulting  from 
tho  former  by  a  process  of  dissociation ;  that  foods  (thymus  gland 
or  sweetbreads,  beans,  peas,  and  nuts)  or  beverages  (coffee,  beer) 
which  are  rich  in  noclein  will  cause  an  excessive  formation  of  uric 
acid ;  and  that  the  spleen,  with  its  nuclein-containing  leucocytes,  i» 
perhaps  the  main  seat  of  uric-acid  formation.  The  careful  experi- 
ments of  Taylor  throw  doubt  upon  the  commonly  accepted  opinion 
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that  a  heavy  meat  diet  increases  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  a  result 
which  he  claims  is  to  be  expected  because  of  the  small  nuclein  con- 
teat  of  meat. 

The  clinical  relations  of  an  excess  or  a  diminution  of  uric  acid 
are  as  follows : 

{a)  Increased  Urio  Acid. — As  previously  stated,  the  uric-acid  out^ 
put  may  be  increased  by  special  articles  of  diet,  including  fat  and 
sugar,  and  by  muscular  exercise ;  so  also  by  Turkish  baths.  It  is 
quite  constantly  increased  in  the  acute  fevers  (e.  g.,  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever,  acute  rheumatic  fever),  and  less  frequently  in  digestive 
disorders.  In  leuceemia,  because  of  the  large  destruction  of  the 
nuclein  contained  in  the  greatly  increased  number  of  leucocytes,  the 
daily  output  of  uric  acid  may  amount  to  i  grammes  (60  grains) ;  so 
also  with  splenic  diseases  in  general.  During  and  directly  after 
acute  gouty  attacks  uric-acid  elimination  is  increased.  In  some 
cases  of  diabetes  sugar  is  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  an  excessive 
excretion  (3  grammes,  15  grains)  of  uric  acid.  In  the  so-called  lith- 
«nuc  or  uric-acid  diathesis  the  output  of  uric  acid  is  increased,  but 
whether  the  uric  acid  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  "  lithsemic  "  symptoms 
is  qnestionable. 

{b)  Deerflased  Ulie  Aeid. — Under  a  strict  milk  diet  the  amount  of 
one  acid  decreases.  In  chronic  gout  the  elimination  is  low,  increas- 
ing, as  previously  stated,  during  and  after  the  acute  outbreaks.  It 
is  also  low  in  most  diabetics,  in  antemia  and  chlorosis,  chronic  plnm- 
bism,  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  a  deposit  of  uric 
acid  or  urates,  which  occurs  mainly  when  the  urine  is  highly  acid, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  increased  excretion. 

(9)  Albnimn. — Several  albumins  may  be  met  with  in  the  urine, 
of  which  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin  are  of  the  most  clinical 
importance.  The  term  "  albuminuria  "  is  understood  as  indicating 
the  presence  of  one  or  both,  usually  both,  in  the  urine.  Other  pro- 
teids  which  may  occur  are  albumoses  ("  peptones  "),  nucleo-albumin, 
and  fibrin,  but  these  have  relatively  little  diagnostic  value. 

Albumin  can  hardly  he  considered  under  any  circumstances  as  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  urine,  although  the  existence  of  a  "physio- 
logical "  albuminuria  is  claimed  by  some  authorities.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  an  albuminuria  occurs  very  frequently  in  which 
the  organic  changes  in  the  kidney,  if  there  be  such,  are  so  slight  and 
evanescent  as  to  be  unimportant.  This  form  of  albuminuria,  com- 
pared with  that  caused  by  serious  organic  lesions,  may  properly  be 
termed  functional,  although  not  physiological.  Probably  the  pres- 
ence of  albumin  in  the  urine  always  implies  some  interference  with 
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the  integrity  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  glomerali  or  of  the  renal 
tubules,  which  epithelium  when  intact  prevents  the  passage  of  the 
proteids  of  the  blood  into  the  urine.  Whether  the  disturbance  is 
insignificant  and  transient  (renal  aneemia  or  hyperemia,  irritating 
substances  in  the  blood)  or  great  and  permanent  (chronic  nephritis), 
must  be  determined  b;  the  associated  signs  and  symptoms  (presence 
or  absence  of  fever,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  increased  arterial  tension) 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  urinary  abnonnalitieB  (blood, 
pas,  casts,  etc.).  The  not  uncommon  snap  judgment  that  Brigbt's 
disease  exists  because  albamin  is  found  in  the  urine  is  not  joAified 
by  the  facts. 

Albamin,  when  found  in  the  urine,  may  vary  from  a  mere  trace 
np  to  an  amount  which  causes  the  urine  to  boil  almost  solid.  The 
actual  amounts  eliminated  in  2i  hours  run  from  :i  grammes  (30 
grains)  up  to  12  grammes  (180  grains).  Very  exceptionally  even 
larger  quantities  are  encountered. 

The  principal  causes  and  varieties  of  albuminuria  are  as  follows; 

(a)  Febrile  Albmnlniiria.— In  any  disease  attended  by  fever  there 
may  he  a  slight  albuminuria,  unattended  by  evidences  of  acnte 
nephritis.  It  becomes  manifest  at  the  height  of  the  fever  and  dis- 
appears when  the  temperature  returns  to  the  normal.  It  occnrs 
particularly  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
acute  rheumatic  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  malaria,  and  erydpe- 
las.  It  is  probably  largely  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
infective  process. 

(b)  Albnmlunria  Due  to  Blood  Gtianges  or  ttie  Presence  of  Gertaii 
Abaormal  Substances  in  the  Cironlatlon. — A  slight  amount  of  albu- 
min may  appear  in  the  urine  as  a  consequence  of  the  blood  changes 
in  scurvy,  purpura,  leucaemia,  severe  or  pernicious  ansmia ;  or  of 
abnormal  ingredients  in  the  circulation,  as  in  jaundice,  diabetes, 
syphilis,  poisoning  with  lead  or  mercury,  ether  or  chloroform  anses- 
thesia,  and  the  ingestion  of  various  drugs,  such  as  turpentine, 
cantharides,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  similarly  irritating  substances. 
In  certain  cases  in  which  excessive  amounts  of  uric  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  and  urea  are  eliminated,  albumin  may  also  be  present  in 
small  quantity. 

{c)  Albnmlnaria  Dne  to  DistorbanoeB  of  the  Circulation.— A  mod- 
erate albuminuria  may  occur  in  diseases  or  conditions  which  cause  a 
passive  renal  hypersemia — e.  g.,  cardiac  valvular  disease  or  pulmonary 
disease  giving  rise  to  an  increased  pressure  in  the  right  heart  and  a 
consequent  hindrance  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  kidney  by  way 
of  the  renal  veins ;  or  pressure  upon  the  latter  by  a  tamonr  or  a 
gravid  uterus. 
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(d)  Neurotic  Albuminnria.— Albumin  ma;  be  diecovered  in  small 
qasDtity,  usually  not  persistent,  in  apoplexy,  tetanns,  migraine,  delir- 
ium tremens,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  head  injuries.  It  may  be 
present  after  an  epileptic  paroxysm. 

(e)  Functional  Aibnminuria. — Albumin  may  be  found,  usually 
l)ut  not  always  in  small  quantities,  in  the  urine  of  young  persons, 
;>articnlarly  in  boya.  The  albumin  may  appear  intermittently  at 
irregular  intervals  of  days  or  weeks,  lasting  for  similar  periods ;  or 
it  may  become  manifest  at  regular  intervals  and  last  for  a  definite 
time,  as  in  the  cases  where  it  is  present  at  the  end  of  the  day  and 
absent  in  the  morning  (cyclic  albuminuria) ;  or  appear  after  a  hearty 
proteid  meal  (dietetic  albuminuria) ;  or  following  a  cold  bath  or 
severe  exercise  (transitory  albuminuria).  A  large  proportion  of  these 
cases  recover  after  a  time,  but  in  some  the  albuminuria  becomes  per- 
sistent, the  pulse  tension  is  increased,  and  organic  changes  develop. 

(/)  Albuntinnria  Due  to  Organic  Beual  Disease.— Albuminuria 
occurs  as  a  regular  symptom  in  acute  nephritis,  and  in  the  active 
hypenemia  which  constitutes  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory 
changes.  The  albumin  ia  usually  in  considerable  amount.  It  is 
also  constantly  present,  often  in  large  quantity,  as  an  evidence  of 
chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis.  In  chronic  interstitial  nephritis 
albumin  may  be  absent,  or  present  in  such  limited  amount  that  the 
most  delicate  methods  are  required  for  its  demonstration ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  a  trace  at  least  can  be  found  by  the  ordinary 
heat  and  nitric  acid  test.  In  amyloid  and  fatty  degeneration,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  albumin  is  rarely  absent,  and  may  be  discovered 
in  considerable  quantity ;  so  also  with  neoplasms  of  the  kidney. 
Pyelitis  or  suppurative  nephritis  may  be  responsible  for  the  presence 
of  albumin  derived  from  the  pus  which  the  urine  contains  under 
such  circumstances.  With  reference  to  the  relative  preponderance 
of  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin  in  various  diseases  it  ia  claimed 
by  Senator  that  in  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney  the  serum 
globulin  may  equal  or  exceed  the  semm  albumin  in  many  cases,  and 
that  this  relation  constitutes  an  important  diagnostic  symptom.  In 
other  ailments  when  serum  albumin  is  present,  globulin  is  also  found, 
but  in  very  small  quantities. 

(g)  Extrarrenal  AlbuminKria. — The  urine  may  be  free  from  albu- 
min when  secreted,  but  become  mixed  with  some  albuminous  mate- 
rial (pus,  blood,  chyle,  lymph)  between  the  time  at  which  it  issues 
from  the  renal  tubules  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  voided  from  the 
bladder.  Pyelitis  may  perhaps  come  under  this  head.  Other  causes 
are,  in  both  sexes,  inflammation  of  the  uretera,  cystitis,  urethritis, 
simple  or  gonorrhceal ;  in  men,  the  presence  of  semen  in  the  urethra ; 
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in  women,  menBtrual  blood,  vaginal  discharges  (including  fiBtnJom 
communication  with  an  abacess),  or  the  presence  of  Bemen  in  the 
vagina.  In  such  cases  only  a  trace  of  albumin  is  usually  found.  In 
order  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  albumin  under  such  circnm- 
atances  it  may  "be  neceasary  (especially  in  women)  to  obtain  a  speci- 
men of  urine  by  catheterization  of  the  bladder,  or  perhaps  of  the 
ureter. 

(/*)  AlbumoBuria. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  true  peptones 
occurred  in  the  urine  (peptonuria),  but  later  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  substances  found  are  propeptones  or  albumoses,  and 
the  condition  is  therefore  an  albumosuria.  The  diagnostic  value  of 
albumosuria  has  not  aa  yet  been  definitely  decided.  Traces  of  albu- 
moses have  been  found  in  many  of  the  specific  infectious  fevers  in 
which  bacterial  disintegration  of  the  tissues  is  in  progress,  such  as 
lobar  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  meaHles,  and  the  major- 
ity of  septic  inflammations.  Albumosuria  is  also  quite  constant  in 
cases  where  considerable  pus  accumulations  exist,  as  in  empyema  or 
large  abscesses  in  the  liver  or  elsewhere  ;  in  suppurative  meningitis; 
and  chronic  suppurations  in  general.  A  large  albumosuria  is  rather 
significant  of  multiple  myelomata  of  the  bones,  and  has  been  found 
in  osteomalacia  and  some  cases  of  nephritis. 

(i)  Nucleo-albuminuria. — The  clinical  significance  of  the  presence 
of  nucleo-albumin  in  the  urine  ia  probably  slight.  When  present,  it 
is  indicative  of  catarrhal  or  desquamative  processes  somewhere  in 
the  urinary  tract.  It  may  be  found  in  connection  with  functional 
albuminuria,  febrile  albuminuria,  acute  nephritis,  choluria  (bile  in 
the  urine),  and  cystitis ;  also  in  leucaemia.  Considerable  amonnta 
are  occasionally  encountered  during  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  certain  drugs,  particularly  bichloride  of  mercury,  arsenic, 
and  naphthol. 

(.J )  Fibrinnria. — The  formation  of  a  reddish  or  almost  colonrlesa 
sticky  sediment  or  coagulum,  or,  if  much  fibrin  is  present,  the  cod- 
version  of  the  urine  into  a  jellylike  mass  upon  standing,  is  averv 
rare  occurrence.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fibrinogen  and  a  fer- 
ment capable  of  forming  fibrin.  It  is  seen  in  certain  cases  where 
the  plasma  of  the  blood  enters  some  portion  of  the  urinary  tract,  as 
in  chyluria,  croupous  inflammation  of  the  tract,  villous  growths  in 
the  bladder,  and  occasionally  after  the  ingestion  of  cantharides. 
The  term  fibrinnria  does  not  apply  to  the  presence  of  ordinary  blood 
clots,  the  latter  coming  properly  imder  the  head  of  hsematuria. 

10.  Blood  and  its  Compounds  in  the  "Urine. — Under  ce^ 
tain  circumstances  blood  itself  may  appear  in  the  urine  (hsmaturia) 
or  be  represented  by  some  form  of  blood  pigment  (hsemoglobinims). 
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The  diatinctiOB  rests  mainly  upon  a  microscopic  examination.  If 
blood  as  a  whole  is  present,  red  corpuscles  will  be  found  more  or 
less  abundantly ;  but  if  the  smoky  or  reddish  colour  of  the  urine  is 
due  to  pigment,  red  corpuscles  are  absent,  or  found  in  very  small 
QnroberB. 

{a)  Hamaturia. — In  slight  beematuria  the  colonr  of  the  urine 
may  be  unaltered,  but  red  corpuscles  will  be  discovered  by  tbe  micro- 
scope. In  the  severer  grades  of  hematuria  the  urine  is  smoky,  red, 
brown,  or  even  black,  and  deposits  a  heavy  sediment  which  may  con- 
tain blood  coagula.  According  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  blood  has  been  in  the  urine  the  red  cells  may  retain  a  nearly 
normal  appearance,  or,  especially  in  ammoniacal  urine,  because  of 
the  haemoglobin  having  been  dissolved  out,  may  be  simply  colourless, 
shadowy,  or  transparent  circles.  The  blood  may  come  from  the  kid- 
neys or  their  pelves,  the  ureters,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra. 

Jienal  hematuria  is  most  commonly  due  to  acute  congestion  of 
tbe  kidney  or  acute  nephritis,  and  in  a  moderate  degree  to  chronic 
nephritis.  The  number  of  red  cells  found  in  the  latter  may  be  taken 
as  a  gauge  of  tbe  severity  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  also  in  the  malig- 
nant types  of  the  acute  specific  infections  such  as  scarlet  fever,  small- 
pox, and  malaria.  In  the  latter  disease  it  may  become  epidemic. 
Bloody  urine  may  be  voided  in  leucsemia,  htemophilia,  purpura,  and 
ficur^'y.  It  baa  been  observed  in  filariasis  and  distomiasis,  and  in 
cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  abscess  of  the  kidney.  Aneurism  of  the 
renal  artery,  renal  infarctions,  and  thrombosis  of  the  renal  vein  are 
rare  causes ;  and  poisoning  by  such  substances  aa  cantharides,  tur- 
pentine, or  carbolic  acid  is  usually  attended  by  hiematuria.  A  stone 
in  the  kidney  frequently  causes  blood  in  the  urine ;  so  also  does 
traumatism  (rupture)  of  the  kidney.  Ureteral  beematuria  may  be 
due  to  the  passage  of  a  calculus;  vesical  hiematuria  to  the  presence 
of  a  stone,  diphtheritic  cystitis,  ulceration  or  cancer  of  the  bladder, 
injury,  ruptured  veins,  or  the  presence  of  parasites ;  urethral  bsema- 
turia  to  impacted  calculus,  gonorrhoea,  or  instrumentation.  Finally, 
blood  may  appear  without  apparent  cause,  renal  "  epistaxis "  or 
"  hsemophilia."  These  cases  occur  in  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  indi- 
viduals, and  no  lesion  is  found  which  will  account  for  the  symptom. 

The  determination  of  the  source  of  the  blood  is  oftentimes  diffi- 
oolt.  In  renal  htematuria  the  blood  is  intimately  mixed  with  the 
urine,  individual  red  cells  are  usually  decolourized,  and  blood  casts 
are  found.  If  the  blood  is  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  the 
ureter,  coagula  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  pelvis,  or  the  ureter, 
ma.j  be  found.  It  may  be  necessary  to  employ  ureteral  catheteriza- 
tion.    In  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  the  blood  and  the  urine  are 
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not  BO  distinctly  blended,  the  clots  may  be  of  such  an  irregnlar  form 
and  large  size  as  to  indicate  their  origin,  and  the  individual  cells 
retain  their  normal  appearance.  The  cystoscope  may  be  required  to 
determine  this  point.  If  the  blood  is  from  the  urethra  it  ordinarily 
drips  away  epontaneonsly,  and  if  the  urine  is  voided  the  last  portion 
is  clear. 

{b)  Blood  Figment  in  the  Urine. — The  blood-colooring  matters 
found  in  the  nrine  are  haemoglobin,  metheemoglobin,  and  haemato- 
porphyrin. 

Hismoglobiituria  embraces  not  only  the  presence  of  htemoglobin, 
but  also  an  oxidation  product  of  the  latter — methfemoglobin — which 
may  be  formed  in  acid  urine  after  standing  for  some  time,  and  in 
many  instances  is  present  when  the  urine  is  voided.  Hemoglo- 
binuria is  indeed  usually  a  methtemoglobinuria.  This  condition 
was  of  old  mistakenly  called  h^matinuria.  Hfemoglobinuria  occnrs 
when  there  is  such  an  extensive  disintegration  of  red  cells  that  the 
liver  is  unable  to  transform  the  whole  of  the  liberated  hemoglobin 
into  bilirubin,  and  the  excess  escapes  by  way  of  the  kidneys.  There 
are  none,  or  but  few,  of  the  red  cells  to  be  found  in  the  urine. 

In  the  large  majority  of  instances  hsemoglohinuria  is  due  to  some 
toxic  material  in  the  circulating  blood,  such  as  arseniuretted  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  potassium  chlorate,  carbolic  acid,  naphthol, 
muscarine,  and  carbon  monoxide;  as  well  as  to  the  specific  toxines 
of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  the  grave  form  of  jaun- 
dice, syphilis,  and  malarial  fever,  especially,  if  not  solely,  the  (estivo- 
autumnal  form.  Quinine  may  cause  it,  but  apparently  only  in  those 
who  are,  or  who  have  recently  been,  the  subjects  of  malarial  fever. 
It  follows  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  mammal  into  another,  and 
has  been  observed  as  a  sequence  of  severe  burns  and  sunstroke.  It 
has  been  noted  in  leucfemia  associated  with  choliemia.  There  is  a 
rare  epidemic  hiemoglobinnria  of  the  newborn  in  which  cyanoais, 
jaundice,  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  present. 

As  a  rarity  a  paroxysmal  hiemoglobinuria  has  been  observed. 
Each  attack  is  preceded  by  chill  and  fever,  closely  resembling  a 
malarial  paroxysm,  followed  by  the  passage  of  urine  containing 
blood  pigment.  The  attack  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  two  days,  and 
occurs  in  connection  with  syphilis,  Raynaud's  disease  complicated 
with  epileptic  seizures,  exposure  to  cold,  and  muscular  overexertion. 

IlwmaloporpAt/ritiuria—the  presence  of  iron-free  hfematin  in  the 
urine — is  of  little  clinical  significance.  The  urine  is  of  a  port-wine 
colour  and  darkens  on  standing.  Traces  of  this  pigment  occur  in 
normal  urine,  and  may  be  found  in  large  quantities  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  taking  of  aulphonal  or  trional,  especially  in  women.    It* 
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appearance  is  an  indication  for  the  prompt  stoppage  of  the  drug  and 
the  administration  of  alkalies.  It  has  been  found  also  in  exophthal- 
mic goitre,  acute  rheumatlEm,  pleurisy  or  pericarditis  with  effusion, 
pneumonia,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  intes- 
tinal hemorrhages. 

11.  Alkaptonuria, — The  nrine  is  of  normal  colour  when  voided 
but  darkens  upon  standing.  It  contains  a  substance  termed  alkapton 
(glycosaric  acid  or  related  oxyacids),  which  has  no  apparent  clinical 
significance  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  may  give  the  glucose  reaction 
with  Trammer's  or  Fehling's  test. 

13.  Sugars  in  the  Urine. — The  only  sugars  of  clinical  impor- 
tance found  in  the  urine  are  glucose,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  lactose. 
Rarely  maltose,  levulose,  inosite,  and  the  pentoses  may  be  found, 
but  their  presence  has  little  if  any  significance. 

(a)  Glycosuria. — Although  the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  urine 
is  a  cardinal  symptom  of  diabetes  mellitns,  glycosuria  and  diabetes 
are  not  synonymous  terms.  Thus  glucose  may  appear  temporarily 
in  the  urine  of  any  healthy  person  after  the  ingestion  of  a  sufficiently 
large  amonnt  of  sugar  or  starch,  the  power  of  assimilation  of  such 
substances  having  been  exceeded  (alimentary  or  digestive  glycosuria). 
A  temporary  glycissuria  may  occur,  especially  daring  convalescence, 
in  acute  febrile  maladies,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
pneumonia,  acute  rheumatic  fever,  epidemic  influenza,  diphtheria, 
aud  malaria;  and  in  various  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.     A  transient  glycosuria  may  occnr  in  stout  persons. 

Before  a  diagnosis  of  diabetes  mellitus  can  be  made  it  must  he 
determined  that  the  elimination  of  glucose  is  persistent,  covering  » 
period  of  weeks,  months,  or  years,  althoagh  there  may  be  periods 
during  which  no  sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  If  glucose  is  absent 
in  suspected  cases  the  dietetic  test  may  be  employed.  This  cou- 
BiBt«  in  giving  100  grammes  (3^  oz.)  of  pure  glucose  and  examin* 
ing  the  urine  three  or  four  hours  after.  If  notable  quantities  are 
fonnd,  a  pathological  condition  unquestionably  exists,  as  the  body  in 
health  is  able  to  assimilate  this  amount  of  carbohydrate. 

{b)  Laotosnria. — Lactose  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  urine 
of  pregnant  women  toward  the  end  of  gestation,  or  during  the 
period  of  lactation.  Its  presence  is  due  to  the  resorption  of  lac- 
tose from  the  milk  in  the  breasts,  which  occurs  especially  when 
for  any  reason  the  formation  of  milk  is  beyond  the  demand,  or 
when  any  obstmction  exists  (mastitis)  to  its  free  outflow  through 
the  nipple.  The  finding  of  lactose  in  the  urine  has  been  considered 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  mother  as  a  wet 
nurse.     Two  cases  seen  by  me  several  years  ago  gave  an  impression 
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that  the  presence  of  a  coneiderable  amonDt  of  lactose  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood  may  cause  a  peculiar  nervous  unrest,  muscular  weakness, 
and  a  tendency  to  syncopal  attacks. 

13.  Acetone. — Traces  (8  to  37  milligrammes  per  day)  of  this 
substance  are  found  in  normal  urine.  In  all  probability  it  is  derived 
from  the  fats.  If  carbohydrates  are  eliminated  from  the  diet  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  acetone. 

Acetonuria  is  therefore  found  in  states  of  inanition,  and  in  fevers, 
especially  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  acute 
rheumatic  fever,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  septicemic  condi- 
tions, but  is  much  leas  apt  to  occur  if  the  dietary  allows  sugar  and 
starch.  It  is  also  found  in  the  cancerous  cachexia,  especially  car- 
cinoma of  the  stomach ;  in  certain  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  as 
in  melancholia  and  locomotor  ataxia ;  in  autointoxication  of  intes- 
tinal origin  ;  and  after  chloroform  aniesthesia.  The  acetonuria  asso- 
ciated with  diabetes  is  of  more  clinical  importance  than  in  the  con- 
ditions mentioned.  The  simultaneous  finding  of  glucose  and  acetone 
in  the  urine  is  good  proof  of  the  existence  of  diabetes,  and  the  larger 
the  amount  of  acetone  the  more  severe  is  the  disease.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  it  has  been  suggested  that  sugar  or  starch  should 
be  freely  given  if,  with  unpleasant  symptoms,  the  amount  of  acetone 
is  found  to  be  greatly  increased. 

14.  Biaoetio  Acid. — The  presence  of  tliia  substance  in  the  urine 
(diaccturia)  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  acetone,  as  it 
occurs  under  the  same  circumstances, 

16.  Oxybutyric  Acid. — It  is  regarded  as  probable  by  compe- 
tent observers  that  ^oxybutyric  acid  is  the  exciting  cause  of  diabetic 
coma,  but  this  point  is  still  in  dispute.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  find- 
ing of  ^xybutyric  acid  in  the  urine  of  a  case  of  diabetes  indicates  a 
grave  type  of  the  disease,  and  if  considerable  amounts  of  acetone  and 
diacetic  acid  are  also  present  it  is  probable  that  diabetic  coma  is 
impending.  Oxybutyric  acid  is  a  product  of  the  breaking  down  of 
^buminous  material. 

16,  Lipacidurla. — This  is  a  condition  in  which  certain  fatty 
acids  (formic,  acetic,  butyric,  propionic)  are  found  in  the  urine.  It 
has  been  observed  in  diabetes,  leucseroia,  and  certain  fevers,  as  well 
as  in  some  diseases  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma.  Lipaciduria  has  no 
diagnostic  valne. 

17.  Cystin  in  the  Urine. — This  rare  finding  has  little  clinical 
significance.  Cystinuria  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  certain 
diamines,  which,  with  the  cystin,  appear  to  be  dne  to  a  special  form 
of  intestinal  putrefaction.  The  condition  is  in  some  instances  hered- 
itary, and  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  cystin  calculue. 
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18.  The  BiaSEO-reaotion  of  Ehrlioh. — This  reaction  may  be 
found  at  times  in  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  malaria,  variola,  measles, 
Gepttc  conditiouB,  and  advanced  malignant  disease.  There  are  two 
diseases,  however,  in  which  the  occurrence  of  the  diazo-reaction  is  of 
much  clinical  importance — in  one  for  diagnosis,  in  the  other  with 
reference  to  prognosis.  The  first  is  typhoid  fever.  If  in  a  doubtful 
case  the  reaction  is  found  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  day  of  the 
disease  and  not  later  than  the  twenty-second  day,  it  is  preanmptive 
evidence  that  the  disease  is  typhoid  fever.  If  the  reaction  is  not 
found  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  a  supposed  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  it  is  probable  either  that  the  case  is  very  mild  or  that  the 
diagnosis  is  wrong  (Sihok). 

The  second  disease  is  tuberculosis.  In  the  acute  miliary  form, 
which  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  typhoid  fever,  the  reaction 
generally  does  not  appear  until  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  and 
continues  to  be  found  almost  to  the  end  (Siuon).  In  pulmonary 
phthisis  a  persistent  diazo-reaction  is  almost  invariably  indicative  of 
a  rapidly  advancing  and  usually  incurable  condition.  I  have  verified 
the  truth  of  this  statement  in  a  number  of  instances. 

111.   EVIDENCE   FROM   THE   MICROSCOPICAL 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  URINE 

(1)  Fat  in  the  XJrine. — When  fat  is  present  in  such  quantities 
that  it  is  practicable  to  recognise  it  as  such  by  the  unaided  eye,  it  is 
termed  Hpuria.  Ordinarily  the  fat  is  present  in  minute  droplets, 
which  are  recognised  only  by  microscopical  examination.  If  outside 
contamination  (oily  containers,  oil-lubricated  catheters,  addition  of 
milk  by  malingerers)  can  be  excluded,  fat  in  the  urine  may  be  due 
to  the  ingestion  of  excessive  amounts  of  fat  (e.  g.,  fat  meat,  cod-liver 
oil),  or  oil  inunctions. 

It  may  be  found  in  cases  of  fracture  involving  the  hone  marrow 
and  causing  fat  embolism ;  in  the  fatty  degeneration  of  phosphorus 
poisoning;  in  long-continued  suppurative  processes  (pytemia,  phthisis); 
in  the  lipjemia  of  diabetes  mellitus ;  in  obesity,  leiicaemia,  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  some  diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  pancreas.  The 
fat  may  be  derived  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium 
in  chronic  nephritis,  of  pus  cells  in  pyonephrosis,  or  of  neoplasms 
somewhere  along  the  urinary  tract.  If  the  urine  is  ao  crowded  with 
minute  particles  of  fat  as  to  present  a  milky  appearance  to  the  naked 
eye,  it  constitutes  chyluria  or  galactnria.  It  may  clot  more  or  less 
extensively,  and  contain  leucocytes,  red  corpuscles  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  colour  the  coagulum,  and  albumin.  Chyluria  may  be,  and 
naoally  is,  of  parasitic  origin,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Filaria  san- 
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guinis  hominis ;  but  iu  rare  instSDceB  the  paraeitea  are  not  fonnd 
and  the  etiology  is  obscare. 

(3)  Pus  in  the  Urine. — Pyuria  ie  found  m  a  very  important 
symptom  in  a  number  of  afiectioos  of  the  urinary  tract,  from  the 
kidoey  to  the  end  of  the  urethra  inclusive.  It  occurs  also  in  Eone 
instances  as  an  evidence  of  disease  in  neighbouring  organs.  The 
amount  of  pus  varies  from  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of 
leucocytes  normally  found  in  the  urine  and  to  be  perceived  only  by 
microscopical  examination,  to  a  quantity  which,  when  allowed  to 
settle,  will  form  a  deposit  an  inch  or  more  in  depth.  In  neutral  and 
acid  urines  the  form  and  character  of  the  pus  cells  may  be  well  pre- 
served, but  in  strongly  alkaline  urine  they  are  swollen  and  perhaps 
completely  disintegrated.  If  an  old  abscess  has  ruptured  into  the 
urinary  passage  nothing  but  granular  or  fatty  detritus  may  be  foonil. 

When  pus  is  discovered  in  the  urine  the  question  immediately 
arises  as  to  its  source.  Not  infrequently  the  determination  of  the 
condition  giving  rise  to  tbe  pyuria  is  extremely  difficult,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  attention  to  the  following  points,  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  history  and  associated  symptoms,  will  enable  a 
satisfactory  answer.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  the  lai^eat 
amounts  of  pus  come  from  an  inflamed  bladder,  or  from  the  rnptare 
of  an  abscess  into  the  urinary  tract,  although  very  considerable 
quantities  may  be  discharged  from  the  kidney.  Urine  containiog 
pus  from  the  kidney,  or  from  an  outside  source,  is  usually  acid; 
from  the  bladder,  more  or  less  strongly  alkaline.  It  is  of  course 
alkaline  if  pyelitis  and  cystitis  coexist.  If  the  pus  appears  and  dis- 
appears rather  suddenly,  or  varies  notably  in  quantity  at  different 
times,  either  its  renal  or  its  outside  origin  may  be  suspected. 

(a)  Urethritis. — If  the  pyuria  is  due  to  urethritis  (simple  or 
gonorrhceal),  a  drop  of  pus  may  be  squeezed  from  the  urethra,  and 
if  the  two-glass  test  is  employed,  the  first  portion  of  urine  voided 
contains  pue,  while  the  second  is  clear.  If  the  second  portion  also 
contains  pus  in  even  larger  quantity  and  is  alkaline,  the  presence  of 
a  coexisting  cystitis  may  be  inferred.  A  gonorrhceal  ulcer,  or  a  eob- 
urethral  abscess  (eepecially  in  women),  may  also  be  responsible  for 
pyuria.     These  conditions  are  to  be  discovered  by  the  urethroscope, 

(i)  Cystitis. — If  the  urine  is  alkaline  (frequently  offensive)  and 
the  pus,  which  is  often  gelatinous  and  ropy,  issues  with  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  urine,  the  pyuria  is  due  to  cystitis.  The  cystoscope  may 
be  employed  to  confirm  the  diagnosis,  and  the  sound  to  discover  a 
possible  calculus. 

(c)  Ureteritis. — The  nature  of  a  pyuria  due  to  a  tuberculona  or 
gonorrhosal  stricture  at   the  lower,  middle,  or  upper  part  of  the 
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ureter,  above  which  the  puB  may  collect,  is  to  be  determined  only 
by  ureteral  catheterization. 

(d)  Pyelltifl  or  Pyelonephritis. — The  continnoua  bat  remittent 
presence  of  puB  iu  an  acid  urine  suggests  tuberculouB,  calculous,  or 
obBtractive  pyelitis.  If  the  pus  flows  intermittently  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  caused  by  suppurative  or  surgical  kidney  with  abscesses  of  con- 
siderable size.  A  coexisting  cystitis  causes  the  urine  to  assume  the 
cystitic  type,  (b)  preceding,  but  also  suggests  the  possibility  of  an 
ascending  renal  infection.  Ureteral  catheterization  may  determine 
beyond  doubt  the  presence  or  absence  of  pyelitis. 

(e)  OntBide  Sonroee  ol  Pyuria. — Certain  suppurative  foci  may 
rapture  into  the  urinary  tract,  almost  invariably  into  the  bladder, 
and  utilize  it  for  drainage.  Pyuria  of  this  kind  is  most  frequently 
due  to  salpingitis,  simple  or  tuberculous,  but  may  also  arise  from  an 
abscess  of  the  ovary  or  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  suppurating  ovarian 
or  dermoid  cyst,  and  psoas  or  acetabular  abscess  connected  with  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebra  or  hip  joint.  A  vesico-intestinal  fistula  or  malig- 
nant disease  involving  the  bladder  by  contiguity  may  also  be  classed 
under  this  bead. 

A  bacteriological  examination  of  the  pus  may  afford  valuable  evi- 
dence by  revealing  the  gonococcus,  the  tubercle  bacillus,  colon  bacil- 
lus, or  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  pyogenic 
onanisms. 

(3)  B«d  Blood  Corpuscles. — See  Hfematuria,  page  635. 

(4)  Epithelial  Cells. — Under  normal  circumstances  only  a  small 
number  of  epithelial  cells  are  found  in  the  urine,  representing  the 
slight  physiological  desquamation  constantly  occurring  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  urinary  tract.  Large  quantities  of  epithelium  when 
found  in  urinary  sediments  are  indicative  of  some  pathological  con- 
dition (disturbances  of  circulation  or  inflammatory  changes)  affecting 
the  kidney  or  the  urinary  passages.  Unhappily,  the  place  of  origin 
of  the  cells,  and  iu  consequence  the  seat  of  the  disease,  can  not  be 
inferred  from  the  character  of  the  cells,  except  in  rare  instances, 
although  in  conjunction  with  the  history  and  the  associated  signs 
and  symptoms  the  cell  findings  may  afford  valuable  evidence  as  to 
the  nature  and  location  of  the  morbid  process.  The  uncertainty  as 
to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  epithelial  elements  arises  largely  from 
the  fact  that  similar  varieties  of  epithelium  are  found  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  urinary  tract.  Thus  a  certain  variety  of 
epithelium  when  derived  from  the  superficial  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  a  definite  part  of  the  urinary  tract  may  be  quite 
characteristic  of  that  particular  area,  while  the  cells  of  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  membrane  at  the  same  point  may  exactly  resemble  the 
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superficial  cells  of  other  portions  of  the  tract.  If,  therefore,  as  hap- 
pens in  all  but  slight  pathological  processes,  there  is  a  more  or  lees 
extensive  desquamation,  one  is  apt  to  find  a  deposit  of  the  mixed 
varieties.  Moreover,  by  their  sojourn  in  the  urine  if  it  be  alkaline, 
the  exfoliated  cellular  elements  tend  to  become  swollen,  large,  and 
round,  thus  interfering  with  the  characters  by  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  recognised. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  epithelium  the  recognition  of  which 
is  serviceable,  i.e.,  round,  caudate,  and Jiat. 

{a)  Round  Cells.— These  cells  are  usually  a  little  larger  than 
leucocytes,  but  may  be  of  the  same  size.  They  are  distingnished 
by  a  large  and  distinct  single  nucleus  which  is  visible  without  the 
aid  of  acetic  acid.  They  originate  mainly  from  the  uriniferoas 
tubules,  the  deep  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  the  bladder,  and  the  male  urethra.  If  albumin  is  pres- 
ent, or  if  casts  are  found  to  which  some  of  the  round  cells  are  cling- 
ing, the  renal  origin  of  the  latter  may  be  inferred.  An  nnusoally 
large  number  of  well-preserved  and  typical  round  cells  occnmng 
tinder  such  circumstances  is  indicative  of  au  scute  diffuse  nephritis; 
while  if  the  cells  are  fatty,  markedly  granular,  or  partly  disin- 
tegrated, the  existence  of  a  chronic  diffuse  process  is  more  probable. 
If,  with  a  large  number  of  round  cells,  pus  is  present,  without  csets 
or  more  than  a  trace  of  albumin,  a  pyelitis  may  be  strongly  snspected. 

(l>)  Candato  CeUs. — Conical,  columnar,  spindle-shaped,  cylindrical, 
or  "  tailed  "  epithelial  cells  originate  from  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  deep  layers  of 
the  vesical  mucous  membrane.  The  cells  from  the  latter  location 
are  said  to  have  longer  "  tails  "  or  processes  by  which  it  may  he  pos- 
sible to  identify  them.  Although  by  no  means  characteristic,  tailed 
cells  are  usually  abundant  in  cases  of  pyelitis. 

(c)  Flat  Cells. — Large  squamous  or  pavement  epithelial  cells  sre 
usually  derived  from  the  bladder  or  the  vagina.  The  vaginal  cells 
are  usually  larger  than  those  from  the  bladder,  and  are  very  com- 
monly grouped.  Au  unusual  abundance  of  flat  vesical  epithelial 
cells  is  indicative  of  cystitis,  and  if,  in  addition,  many  colnmnar 
cells  are  present,  the  cystitis  is  probably  of  a  severe  grade,  involr- 
iug  the  deeper  layers  of  the  vesical  mucosa.  If  in  a  woman  there  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  vaginitis  and  not  a  cystitis  is  the  source  of  tbe 
squamous  epithelium,  the  vulva  should  be  cleansed  and  a  catheter 
specimen  of  urine  obtained. 

(5)  Tube  Casts  in  the  tTrine. — Urinary  tube  casts  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  findings  during  an  examination  of  the 
urine.     In  at  least  the  large  majority  of  cases  when  casts  are  dis- 
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covered  albumin  is  present,  although  it  may  be  in  such  small  amount 
as  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  more  delicate  tests.  There  are  three 
main  divisions  of  tube  casts :  First,  those  composed  of  cellular  ele- 
ments or  microHirganisms,  viz.,  red  corpuscles,  leucocytes,  epithelial 
cells,  or  bacteria ;  second,  casts  of  degenerated  cellular  elements  and 
unorganized  protoplasm — granular  casts ;  third,  casts  composed  of  a 
homogeneous,  hyaline  material — hyaline  and  waxy  casts. 

Judging  from  personal  experience,  it  seems  probable  that  casts  are 
found  more  frequently  in  sediments  obtained  by  centrifugation  than 
in  those  which  result  from  standing.  Certainly  of  late  years,  the  cen- 
trifugal apparatus  having  been  systematically  employed,  casts,  espe- 
cially of  the  hyaline  variety,  have  been  reported  as  occasionally  pres- 
ent in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  urines  in  my  own  practice  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  truism  that  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  hyaline  casts,  like  that  of  a  trace  of 
albumin,  unless  found  in  repeated  examinations,  does  not,  per  se, 
necessarily  imply  permanent  renal  disease. 

(a)  Epithelial  Tube  Casts. — These  occur  as  hollow  or  solid  cylin- 
ders composed  entirely  of  epithelial  cells ;  or  the  cells  are  adherent 
to  the  surface  of  a  cylindrical  hyaline  matrix.  The  cells  may  be 
granular  or  fatty.  When  found,  such  casts  always  signify  a  desqua- 
mative nephritis,  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  renal  tubules  having 
been  partly  or  entirely  exfoliated.  Granular  or  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  cells  argues  in  favour  of  a  chronic  process. 

{i)  Blood  Casts. — Casts  composed  of  red  corpuscles  bound  together 
by  a  fibrin  network  are  not  often  seen,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  obscured 
\>y  the  considerable  number  of  free  corpuscles  by  which  they  are  usu- 
ally accompanied.  Such  casts  are  encountered  in  acnte  renal  hyper- 
emia, acute  nephritis,  hemorrhagic  infarction,  and  renal  hematuria. 
When  found  in  a  case  of  hnmaturia  their  presence  furnishes  indubi- 
table proof  that  the  blood  originates  from  the  kidney. 

(c)  Pus  Casts. — Very  seldom  casts  are  seen  which  are  formed  of 
leucocytes  alone.  When  found  they  are  indicative  of  a  multiple  sup- 
purative nephritis.  Small  numbers  of  leucocytes  adhering  to  other 
varieties  of  casts,  particularly  the  hyaline  form,  are  not  infrequently 
seen  in  the  non-suppurative  nephritides.  Plugs  or  balls  of  pus  are 
significant  of  pyelitis. 

(<f)  Bacterial  Casts. — Casts  proved  to  consist  of  bacterial  masses 
(micrococci)  moulded  into  cylinders  in  the  urinary  tubules  are  some- 
times discovered.  Their  presence  is  significant  of  pyelonephritis  in 
which  the  infection  has  travelled  upward  through  the  ureters  to  the 
renal  pelvis,  or  suppurative  nephritis  due  to  the  lodgment  of  an 
infective  embolus  from  some  distant  septic  focus. 
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(e)  Granular  Casts. — Finely  or  coarsely  granular  casts,  often  frag- 
meutary,  reBulting  from  degenerative  changes  affecting  the  epi- 
thelium, red  corpuaclea,  lencocytea,  or  hyaline  material  of  which 
they  were  originally  composed,  are  frequently  found.  If  such  casts 
are  present  it  is  safe  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  chronic  or  degenera- 
tive process  in  the  kidneys. 

(/)  Fatty  Casts. — Casta  whose  surfaces  are  completely  covered 
with  fat  droplets  or  globules  are  usually  significant  of  subacute  or 
chronic  nephritis  with  fatty  degeneration,  especially  the  large  white 
kidney. 

(g)  Hyalino  Casts. — These  are  transparent,  homogeneous  casts, 
sometimes  showing  fine  pale  granules  or  stristions,  and  not  infre- 
quently presenting  a  few  adherent  epithelial  cells,  red  cells,  or 
leucocytes.  They  are  the  most  common  of  all  casts,  and  are  found 
not  only  in  all  infiammations,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  renal  tabnles, 
but  when  purely  hyaline  and  temporarily  present  may  result  from 
circulator;  disturbances  without  organic  changes. 

{k)  Waxy  Casta. — These  casts,  regarded  by  some  vriters  as  merdy 
a  variety  of  hyaline  cast,  are  not  at  all  indicative  of  amyloid  (waij) 
degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  They  are  of  infrequent  occurrence, 
and  when  present  may  signify  any  one  of  the  subacute  or  chronic 
diseases  of  the  renal  substance. 

(i)  Gyllndroids. — These  structures  are  probably  of  renal  ori^n 
and  closely  affiliated  with  hyaline  casta.  Like  the  latter,  they  are 
indicative  of  renal  irritation  and  circulatory  disturbances,  as  in 
ozalnria  and  excessive  elimination  of  uric  acid,  but  may  be  present 
without  albumin  and  unaccompanied  by  indubitable  casts.  While 
their  exact  significance  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  some  writers  regard- 
ing them  with  suspicion,  it  is  very  likely  that  their  pathological 
importance  as  indicating  organic  changes  is  minimal.  They  are 
found  especially  in  the  urine  of  children. 

(6)  Frostatio  Threads. — Threads  of  mucus,  sufficiently  large 
to  be  easily  seen  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  are  significant  of 
prostatic  irritation. 

(7)  Spermatozoa.— These  are  found  in  the  first  urine  passed 
by  raen  after  emisaion  (coitus,  pollutions,  following  an  epileptic  con- 
vulsion), and  in  women  when  the  external  genitala  have  been  soiled 
during  coitus.  They  occur  in  some  cases  of  injury  or  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Occasionally  a  small  amount  of  semen  is  expresaed  from 
the  vesiculte  aeminales  by  hard  ftecal  masses,  during  the  severe  eipal- 
sive  etiorta  accompanying  obstinate  constipation.  The  persistent 
presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  urine  is  the  cardinal  symptom  of  tme 
Bpormatorrhoea. 
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(8)  ElastdcFtbresandTninoiirFragmeiitB.— Elastic  fibres 

when  present  indicate  a  severe  ulcerative  process  in  the  bladder. 
Very  rarely  particles  of  papillomatous  or  villous  growths  of  the  blad- 
der are  detached,  and  appear  in  the  urine  as  vascular  connective 
tissue  formations  covered  with  epithelial  cells.  In  other  tumours 
nothing  hut  disintegrated  and  unrecognisable  material  is  usually 
found. 

(9)  Parasitee. — The  following  organisms  have  been  encountered 
in  the  urine,  either  by  centrifugation  and  the  preparation  of  dried 
and  stained  cover-glass  films,  or  by  cultures. 

{a)  Fattiogenio  Baoteria. — The  typhoid  bacillus  is  present  in  the 
urine  at  some  period  in  the  course  of  almost  all  cases  of  typhoid 
lever,  and  its  finding  constitutes  one  of  the  diagnostic  tests  of  the 
disease.  The  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  urine  is  good 
evidence  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  finding 
of  the  gonococcus  may  explain  the  true  nature  of  a  supposed  rheu- 
matism. While  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  urine  does  not 
necessarily  imply  renal  inflammation,  if  considerable  numbers  of  the 
diplococcus  of  pneumonia,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  Bacillus  colt 
communis,  or  the  pyogenic  staphylococci  and  streptococci  are  dis- 
covered in  the  urine,  and  the  clinical  symptoms  of  a  nephritis  or 
pyelonephritis  coexist,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  doe  to  infection  by  the  particular  organism  found. 

{b)  Other  Parasitie  Orgajusms. — Of  other  parasitic  forms  of  life, 
yeast  cells  may  occur  abundantly  in  tirine  containing  sugar ;  rarely 
the  ova  of  distoma  haematobium  and  the  Filaria  stmguinis  kominis 
in  beematuria  and  chjluria ;  trichomonas  in  heematuria ;  also,  rarely, 
echinococcuB  booklets  and  fragments  of  membrane  if  a  cyst  has 
ruptured  into  the  urinary  passages ;  and  very  infrequently  ascarides, 
in  cases  of  vesico-rectal  fistula. 

Before  deciding  that  the  urine  contains  bacteria  or  other  micro- 
organisms, a  specimen  should  be  examined  directly  after  voiding, 
having  taken  the  necessary  precautions,  especially  for  cultural  tests, 
of  carefully  disiufeotiag  the  external  genitals,  and  sterilizing  con- 
tainers, and  catheters,  if  the  latter  are  employed. 

IV.    COLLECTIVE    RESULTS   OF    URINALYSIS    IN 
SPECIAL    DISEASES   AND   CONDITIONS 

(1)  Movable  Kidney. — In  the  mnjorit;  of  movable  kidnoja  the  urine  presents 
DO  abnormnlitj.  Occasionally,  when  the  ureter  becomes  badly  strangulated  or 
kinked  (Dietl's  crisea)  and  its  lumen  temporarily  constricted,  the  urine  is  scanty, 
loaded  with  uric  anid  or  oxalates,  and  contains  blood,  albumin,  and  epithelial 
cells.  This  condition  ia  usually  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine. 
43 
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(2)  AaUe  or  Aetite  Serial  Hyptrmmia. — The  urine  is  acid,  somevbtt  in- 
creased ia  quantity,  and  coutaina  more  or  less  blood,  email  amounts  ol  albumin, 
aud  a  few,  usually  hyaline,  casts. 

(3)  Ptatiiie  or  Meclumie.<d  Betud  Cotigextioii.- — The  urine  ia  Bcantj,  acid,  of 
high  specific  gravity,  usually  cloudy  with  urates,  and  contains  at  least  traces  of 
Albumin,  with  a.  tevr  small  hyaline  casta  and  occasional  red  corpuscles.  It  it 
the  typical  urine  of  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

(4)  Acute  Diffuae  Sephritit. — The  urine  is  gt«atly  diminished  in  amount  H 
or  5  oz.  in  34  hours),  or  ia  even  totally  suppressed  (anuria).  It  is  smoky, 
blackish,  or  of  a  chocolate  color.  The  specific  gravity  ia  high.  Albumin  ia 
found  in  large  amount,  and  the  heavy  deposit  contains  abundaut  red  corpuscles, 
blood,  hyaline,  aud  epithelial  tube  casts.     The  total  urea  ia  lessened. 

(5)  Chronic  Diffuie  Nephriti».—Tlie  quantity  of  urine  is  diminished,  it  is 
cloudy  from  urates,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  high  in  the  early,  but  is  lot  in 
the  later,  atagea.  Albumin  is  abundant,  sometimes  more  so  than  in  any  other 
disease.  The  heavy  sediment  contains  large  numbers  of  nearly  all  the  varieti« 
of  tube  caste,  hyaline,  epithelial,  (cranular,  and  fatty.  The  latter  are  especially 
characteristic.  Occasional  red  corpuscles,  many  leucocytes,  and  numbers  of 
degenerated  epithelial  cells  are  alao  found.     The  amount  of  urea  ia  decreased. 

(6|  GhnmU  IntaitUial  Nephritis. — The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  light 
yellow,  clear,  with  a  peraietently  lotv  specific  gravity.  Albumin  is  scanty,  oc- 
curring in  traces,  and  is  sometimes  absent.  A  few  narrow  hyaline  casts  ue 
almoat  conatcntly  found  in  the  very  small  deposit.  Cellular  elements  are  as  a 
rule  no  more  abundant  than  in  normal  urine.  Polyuria,  persistant  low  specific 
gravity,  and  the  presence  of  a  few  hyaline  casts  constitute  the  urinary  signs  of 
this  disease.     Albumin  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  small  quantity. 

(7f  Amyloid  Diteue  of  the  Kidney. — There  la  polyuria,  the  urine  is  cfcar, 
pale,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  a  scanty  sediment.  There  is  almiut 
always  a  characteristically  abundant  amount  of  albumin,  perhaps  with  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  globulin.  Moderate  numbers  of  lai^  hyaline,  and 
occasional  wasy,  casta  are  found.  If  casts  are  numerous  a  certain  proportion 
are  fatty  and  granular. 

(8)  PyelUit.^{a)  In  the  simpler  forms  of  pyelitis,  such  as  occur  in  the 
specific  fevers,  the  urine  is  cloudy  and  acid,  containing  pus  cells,  young  epithe- 
lial cells  (mucous  corpuscles),  and  sometimes  red  blood  corpuscles.  Albumin 
ia  present  in  traces. 

(S)  In  varieties  involving  both  pelvis  and  kidney,  the  urine  is  generally 
acid,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  and  when  not  complicated  by  cystitis.  The 
quantity  of  pus  b  considerable,  and  may  be  formed  into  plugs  or  rolled  into 
balls  by  its  passage  through  the  ureter.  The  pyuria  may  be  intermittent  be- 
cause of  a  varying  degree  of  obstruction  to  ita  exit  from  the  renal  pelvis  (calcn- 
lus,  kinks,  pressure).  If  the  obstruction  ia  long  continued,  the  renal  pelvis 
becomes  distended  with  pus  (pyonephrosis).  The  epithelium  may  or  may  not 
be  abundant,  and  a  few  casta  and  red  corpuscles  may  be  present.  Albumin  is 
found,  generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  blood  and  pua. 

(e)  In  acute  suppurative  nephritia  the  urine  ia  cloudy,  containing  pus,  blood. 
epithelium,  bacteria,  and  casts.  The  latter  are  occasionally  composed  of  pus  or 
bacteria. 
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(9)  Hydron^hrotu. — When  the  ureter  is  partially  obstructed  aad  the  urioe 
is  secreted  under  pressure,  it  is  of  &  low  speci6c  gravity,  aad  traces  of  albumin 
are  occasionally  present,  together  with  a  few  red  corpuscles  and  pus  cells. 
Tube  casts  are  not  common,  but  epithelium  is  abundant. 

(10)  Benal  Caleulu* — The  urine  is  strongly  acid,  and  cont^ns  blood,  usu- 
ally enough  to  ^ve  a  amoky  tint  bniall  concretions  may  be  found.  Later  a 
calculous  pyelitis  may  be  present,  and  the  chamcterH  of  the  urine  become  those 
previously  described  in  {b),  paragraph  (8)  preceding, 

(1 1)  Renal  Cancer.— llsmaXa-na  is  the  most  important,  and  sometimes  the 
first,  evidence  of  the  disease  An  occasional  but  characteristic  finding  is  that 
of  blood  casts  of  the  renal  pelvis  and  the  ureter.  Tumour  particles  are  practi- 
cally never  found. 

(12)  Beiuil  TubereulotU. — The  urine  presents  the  features  of  ordinary  pye- 
litis, pus,  blood,  albumin,  epithelium,  and,  occasionally,  caseous  masses.  Mi- 
croscopic examination  will  show  tubercle  bacilli,  or.  if  not  found  by  the  micro- 
scope, they  may  be  demonstrated  by  culture  and  inoculation. 

(13)  Uyiitie  Kidney. —T\iii  urine  resembles  that  of  interstitial  nephritis,  as 
previously  described  in  paragraph  (6),  except  that  there  may  be  a  larger  amount 
of  albumin,  a  decided  hematuria,  and  the  tube  casts  found  are  usually  large 
and  granular. 

(14)  Renal  Biabolitm, — The  urine  becomes  suddenly  and  decidedly  albumi- 
nous, with  moderate  htematuria,  and  a  little  pus.  It  contains  varying  numbers 
of  hyaline  and  epithelial  tube  casts.  During  the  8  or  4  weeks  (or  less)  subse- 
quent to  the  attack  the  urine  steadily  regains  its  normal  characters. 

(15)  Diabdet  Intipidui. — The  quantity  of  urine  is  enormously  increased  (20 
to  40  pints),  it  is  pale,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  low  (1.002  to  LOOT).  The 
total  urea  output  is  increased.  It  does  not  contain  albumin  (except  in  occa- 
sional traces),  sugar,  or  casts.    Inosite  (muscle  sugar)  is  infrequently  present. 

(16)  BiabeUi  JfeWidM.— The  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
normal  (6  to  40  pints),  the  specific  gravity  is  usually  high  (1.080  to  1.045>,  but 
exceptionally  is  low.  The  urine  is  pale,  acid,  has  a  sweetish  odour,  and  contains 
from  1  to  10  per  cent  of  glucose.  The  urea  is  increased.  Acetone,  discetic 
acid,  and  0-oxybutyric  add  may  be  present,  and  traces  of  albumin  are  not  in- 
frequent. 

(IT)  CriEnii7.~- Although  thb  condition  may  be  due  to  various  diseases  of 
the  kidney,  two  urinary  findings  are  practically  constant,  without  reference  to 
the  particular  variety  of  the  causative  lesion,  viz.,  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  urea  (200  to  100  to  50  grains  in  24  hours),  and  the  presence  of  tube 

(18)  Cyttitit, — In  acute  cystitis  the  urine  is  acid  and  contains  blood,  pus, 
albumin,  and  epithelium.  In  chronic  cystitis  the  urine  is  turbid,  alkaline,  and 
ammoniacal.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  viscid  pus,  albumin,  much 
epithelium,  crystals  of  triple  phosphates,  and  numerous  bacteria  (coli  commu- 
nis, staphylococcus,  streptococcus).     Occasionally  blood  is  present. 

(19)  Vaual  Cakulii».—Vn.oi  to  the  development  of  cystitis  the  urine  per- 
sistently contains  uratic  or  phosphatic  deposits,  with  a  few  pus  cells  and  red 
corpuscles.  After  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  the  characters  of  the  nrine  are  as 
stated  in  |>aragraph  (18),  except  that  blood  may  I>e  present  in  larger  amounts. 
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(20)  Vtaiad  Cnnter. — Marked  Had  increasing  hramaturia,  the  presence  of 
blood  clou,  abuodant  epitbelium,  and,  in  rare  instaDces,  fragments  of  tbe 
growth  io  an  acid  urine,  characterize  maligDant  disease  of  the  bladder.  When 
cj'stitis  ia  initiated  the  special  characters  of  reaical  inflammation  (18)  superrene. 

(31)  Vesical  TiibercalotU.—RXooA  id  email  amount,  and  increaang  quanti- 
ties of  pus  in  an  acid  urine,  followed  by  the  evidences  of  a  chronic  cjatitia  (18), 
constitute  the  urinarj  findings  in  tuberculoeis  of  tbe  bladder. 


SECTION   XLin 

DIAGNOSTIC   PUSCTUEE  AND   THE   EVIDENCE 

DERIVED  THEEEFEOM 

In  order  to  make  or  verify  a  diagnosis  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  fluids  which  may  be  present  in  the 
cavities  of  the  body  or  in  cystic  or  absceee  cavities. 

Tecliuic  of  the  Panctare. — A  diagnostic  or  exploratory  punctore 
may  be  made,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  an  crdinary  hypodermic  syringe, 
but  is  better  done  by  using  the  ordinary  aspirator  or  an  exploring 
syringe.  The  latter  is  simply  a  larger  hypodermic,  with  a  longer  and 
stouter  needle.  The  puncture  should  be  made  with  strict  antiseptic 
precautions.  The  needle  should  be  boiled  (conveniently  in  a  test 
tube)  for  5  to  10  minutes,  or  put  in  a  steam  sterilizer.  The  skin  at 
the  point  to  be  punctured  must  be  scrubbed  first  with  soap  and  ni- 
ter, then  with  bichloride  solulion,  finally  with  alcohol.  The  hands 
of  the  operator  should  be  similarly  treated.  To  minimize  the  pain 
of  the  needle  thrust,  a  few  minims  of  a  3-  to  4-per-cent  solution  of 
cocuine  may  be  injected  subcutaneously ;  or  local  aofesthesia  secured 
by  pressing  for  a  few  moments  a  bit  of  ice  sprinkled  with  salt  against 
the  selected  point,  or  using  an  ethyl  chloride  spray  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  needle  should  then  be  thrust  rapidly  but  steadily  to  the 
desired  depth.  If  a  vacuum  bottle  is  in  use  the  stopcock  shonld 
then  be  turned,  or  the  piston  of  the  syringe  slowly  pulled  out.  M 
the  attempt  is  unsuccessful,  the  needle  should  be  slowly  entered  a 
little  deeper,  or  gradually  withdrawn,  while  suction  is  continned. 
The  puncture  may  be  covered  with  sterilized  gauze,  or,  better,  sealed 
with  collodion  in  which  a  little  bismuth  iodide  has  been  mixed. 

The  following  points  of  puncture  are  those  commonly  employed: 

(1)  Pericardial  Cavity. — The  puncture  may  be  made  either  in 
the  fourth  interspace,  ^  to  1  inch  from  the  left  sternal  margin ;  or  in 
the  fifth  interspace,  1^  inch  from  the  left  sternal  margin ;  or  if  the 
eifusion  is  large,  by  entering  the  needle  in  the  left  costoxiphoid 
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angle,  close  to  the  costal  margin,  and  passing  it  upward  and  back- 
ward. 

(2)  Pleural  Cavity. — The  puncture  may  be  made  either  in  the 
seventh  interspace  in  the  midazillarj  line,  or,  perhaps  better,  in  the 
eighth  interspace,  just  outside  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula. 

(3)  Peritoneal  Cavity. — Ordinarily  the  puncture  is  made  in  the 
tines  alba,  midway  between  umbilicus  and  symphysis,  first  making 
sore  that  the  bladder  is  empty. 

(4)  Lumbar  Puncture  (Quincke). — As  this  is  most  frequently  re- 
quired to  be  done  in  children,  general  aniesthesia  is  often  necessary. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  right  or  left  lateral  position, 
bent  somewhat  forward,  back  toward  the  operator.  Identify  the 
12th  dorsal  spine  by  means  of  the  last  rib,  and  count  downward  to 
the  3d  (or  4th)  lumbar  spinous  process.  An  exploring  needle 
is  then  entered,  about  ^  inch  to  right  or  left  of  the  median  line,  on 
a  level  with  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process,  in  a  direction  somewhat 
upward  and  inward.  It  should  be  introduced  slowly  to  a  depth  of  3 
to  4  centimetres  (i  to  1^  inch)  in  children,  4  to  8  centimetres  (IJ 
to  3  inches)  in  adults,  before  it  pierces  the  membranes  and  enters 
the  vertebral  canal.  Unless  the  pressure  is  great  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  escapes  drop  by  drop,  and  not  continuously.  Aspiration  is  not 
required.  The  fluid  should  be  collected  in  a  test  tube.  If  a  bac- 
teriological examination  is  to  be  made,  the  tube  should  have  been 
sterilized,  and  is  to  be  plugged  with  cotton  when  filled.  The  pro- 
cedure is  usually  free  from  danger.  It  is  wise  to  avoid  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  needle  while  obtaining  the  fluid,  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
necessary laceration  and  consequent  hemorrhage. 

(5)  Puncture  of  the  Liver. — Exploratory  aspiration  of  the  liver 
may  be  done  by  entering  the  needle  either  in  the  seventh  interspace 
in  the  midaxillary  line,  or  in  the  lowest  interspace  in  the  anterior 
axillary  line,  or  posteriorly  at  the  central  point  of  the  area  of  hepatic 
dulnese.  General  ansesthesia  is  required.  This  procedure  may  be 
essential  for  diagnosis  in  abscess  or  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver,  and  is 
unattended  by  danger.  Puncture  of  the  gall  bladder  is  rarely  done, 
as  there  is  danger  of  leakage  from  the  opening  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

(6)  Cyxig  and  Abscesnes. — These  are  to  be  punctured  at  the  most 
prominent  point  (e.  g.,  hydronephrosis),  or  in  the  center  of  the  dul- 
ness  caused  by  the  fluid  (e.  g.,  localized  empyema),  having  due 
regard  to  the  presence  of  important  structures  which  may  run  a  risk 
of  injury. 

lamination  of  the  Fluid  Obtained. — The  fluid  having  been  se- 
cured, it  is  necessary  to  note  its  colour,  transparency,  degree  of 
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fluidity,  and  odour.  After  taking  its  Bpecifio  gravity  with  an  accn- 
rate  urioometer,  a  portion  may  be  set  aside  in  a  conical  glass  and 
allowed  to  settle,  observing  subsequently  the  appearance  of  a  deposit 
or  the  formation  of  a  coagclum.  Another  portion  should  be  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  tested  with  regard  to  its  reaction  with  litmus  paper 
and  the  presence  of  albumin,  sugar,  mucin,  and  sometimes  of  urea. 

The  presence  of  albumin  is  ascertained  by  the  same  tests  as  those 
used  for  its  detection  in  urine.  Esbach'g  alhuminometer  may  be  em- 
ployed for  its  approximate  quantitative  estimation.  The  presence  of 
mucin  is  affirmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  precipitate  upon  adding 
acetic  acid  in  excess  to  a  portion  of  the  fluid.  The  presence  and 
an~.ount  of  urea  (rarely  found  except  in  hydronephrosis)  may  be  ile- 
termined  by  boiling  and  filtering  the  fluid,  and,  after  evaporating 
the  filtrate  to  a  small  bnlk,  testing  it  as  for  urea  in  urine, 

A  drop  of  the  sediment  obtained  by  standing  (or,  better,  by  cen- 
trifugation)  should  be  submitted  to  microscopical  examination,  with 
reference  to  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles,  leucocytes,  epithelial  or 
endothelial  cells,  booklets,  scolices  or  fragments  of  membrane  (echi- 
noeoccus),  actinomycos,  and  the  Amwba  eoli.  Pathogenic  bacteria 
may  be  sought  for  in  cover-glass  films  appropriately  stained,  or  bj 
bacteriological  methods. 

The  Characters  of  the  Fluid  According  to  its  Sonroe.— 
(1)  Dropsical  Fluids. — Fluid  effusions  obtained  in  pathological  quan- 
tities from  the  closed  (serous)  cavities  of  the  body  may  be  due  on  the 
one  hand  to  passive  congestion,  as  in  cardiac  valvular  disease,  or  to 
defective  drainage  by  way  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  nephritis.  On  tbe 
otiier  hand,  the  accumulation  may  be  the  result  of  inflammHtion. 
The  former  are  dropsical  fluids  or  transudates,  the  latter,  inflamms- 
tory  fluids  or  exudates.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distingnish  one  from 
the  other.  Both  may  be  clear,  serous  fluids  of  a  light  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish-green colour,  and  both  contain  albumin.  If  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid  is  under  1.015,  and  tbe  percentage  of  albumin  is  less  thsn 
2.5,  it  may  be  definitely  inferred  that  it  is  a  transudate.  Trans- 
udates are  sometimes  reddish  (sanguineous),  very  rarely  milky  (chy- 
lous). If  a  transudate  contains  blood,  clotting  on  standing  may  occur, 
usually  to  a  moderate,  sometimes  to  a  considerable,  extent. 

(3)  Inflammatury  Flnids.^-lt,OTi  the  contrary.the  specific  gravity 
is  above  1.018,  and  there  is  more  than  4  per  cent  of  albumin,  usuallj 
(hut  not  necessarily)  with  the  formation  of  a  considerable  cosgu- 
lum,  the  fluid  is  an  exudate.  As  a  general  rule  fluids,  whether  of 
inflammatory  or  non -inflammatory  origin,  derived  from  the  plenral 
cavity,  are  richer  in  albumin  than  those  obtained  from  the  perito- 
neal sac. 
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(3)  Serous,  tkrofibrinoun,  and  Hemorrhagic  Fluids. — It  is  mainly 
with  these  forms  of  eSusioD  that  difficulties  maj  arise  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  given  specimen  ia  a  transadflte  or  an  exudate.  The 
points  of  distinction  have  just  been  described.  Under  the  micro- 
scope serous  and  sero-Sbrinous  exudates  will  show  small  numbers  of 
fattilf  degenerating  endothelial  cells,  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes, 
and  red  corpuscles,  the  latter  usually  from  the  puncture.  Bloody 
pleural  exudates  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  due  either  to  tubercu- 
lous or  carcinomatous  disease  of  the  lungs  or  pleura.  The  micro- 
scope shows,  in  addition  to  leucocytes  and  endothelial  cells,  large 
numbers  of  red  corpuscles  and,  occasionally,  crystals  of  cholesterin. 
A  search  for  bacilli  may  be  made  in  suspected  tuberculous  pleurisy, 
but  they  are  rarely  found.  In  supposed  malignant  disease  of  the 
pleura  a  diagnosis  often  may  be  made  possible  by  the  finding  of  an 
nnusnally  large  number  of  epithelial  cells  exhibiting  mitotic  figures, 
many  of  them  atypical  (Dock).  To  recognise  these  figures,  prepare 
a  cover-glass  film  of  the  sediment,  dry  in  the  air,  fix  for  one  hour  in 
equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  and  stain  with  dilute 
hiematoxylin.  The  discovery  of  very  large  epithelial  cells,  especially 
if  grouped,  or  of  solid  particles  presenting  an  alveolar  structure,  con- 
stitutes good  evidence  of  malignancy.  The  presence  of  globules  of 
fat  (rendering  the  fluid  milky),  or  grouped  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids, 
speaks  in  favour  of  carcinoma. 

(4)  Sero-purulent,  Purulent,  or  Putrid  Fluids. — Fluids  possess- 
ing the  characters  indicated  by  these  names  are  unquestionably  exu- 
dates or  inflammatory  effusions.  Sero-pns  and  pus  are  usually  readily 
recognised.  The  microscope  shows  a  vast  number  of  leucocytes, 
mainly  of  the  polymorphonuclear  variety,  which,  if  the  pus  is  old, 
present  fatty  granules  and  vacuolatlons,  or  are  shrunken  and  cre- 
nated.  A  certain  number  of  red  corpuscles  are  also  found.  A  brown 
or  brownish-green  fluid,  having  an  extremely  offensive  and  charac- 
teristic odour,  is  a  pntrid  exudate  containing  degenerated  pus  cells 
and  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  cholesterin,  and  hsematoidin.  The  find- 
ing of  a  putrid  fiuid  in  the  pleural  sac  may  indicate  the  perforation 
of  a  subphrenic  abscess  or  a  gangrenous  spot  of  lung  into  the  cavity; 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  similar  perforation  of  a  gastric  or  intesti- 
nal ulcer;  although  in  either  case  it  may  occur  as  the  result  of  a 
malignant  growth  or,  more  rarely,  without  an  assignable  cause. 

Pus  may  be  examined  for  the  possible  presence  of  actinomyces, 
the  Amoiba  r.oli,  and  various  pathogenic  bacteria,  especially  the  Dtp- 
lococcus  pneumoniis  and  the  streptococcus. 

(5)  Chylous  Fluids. — A  turbid  milky  fluid  may  be  found,  most 
frequently  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  less  commonly  in  the  pleural 
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cavity,  and,  as  a  rare  occurrence,  ia  the  pericardial  aac.  The  milki- 
ncBB  is  altnoBt  always  due  to  the  presence  of  fat,  sometimes  in  dis- 
tinct droplets  (chyloid  exudate),  in  other  cases  in  a  state  of  fine 
molecular  division  (chylous  exudate).  A  few  instances  hare  been 
reported  (Lion)  in  which  the  turbidity  was  caused  by  the  presence 
of  numerous  albuminous  grannies.  Chylous  and  chyloid  fluids  are 
found  in  connection  with  filariasis,  cancer  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
peritoneum,  or  pleura,  and  in  conditions  which  lead  to  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  fattily  degenerating  endothelial  cells.  When 
found  in  the  peritoneum  (chylous  ascitesf  the  fluid  may  have  come 
from  a  perforation  of  the  thoracic  duct.  It  has  been  snggested 
(OsuGs)  that  mild  grades  of  chylous  ascites  occurring  in  patiente 
upon  a  strict  milk  diet  may  be  due  to  the  excess  of  fat  which  is  in 
the  blood  (lipsemia)  under  such  circumstances. 

(6)  Cerebrospinal  Fluid. — ^Xormally  this  is  a  clear,  colourless,  or 
slightly  yellowj  watery  fluid,  with  a  specific  gravity  varying  from 
1.005  to  1.007.  It  contains  albumin  (0.1  per  cent),  and  a  substance 
which  reduces  Febling's  solution.  A  coagulum  seldom  forma. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  only  a  few  leucocytes  and  endotbe- 
lial  cells. 

If  the  fluid  is  cloudy,  forms  a  considerable  coagulum,  and  under  the 
microscoi.e  presents  large  numbers  of  leucocytes,  the  existence  of  s 
purulent  meningitis  is  assured.  The  fluid  may  have  a  specific  gravity 
as  high  as  1.013,  and  may  be  sero-purulent  or  even  consist  of  pure  pne. 

The  fluid  obtained  in  cases  of  brain  tumour,  as  well  as  in  serous 
and  tuberculous  meningitis,  ia  normal  in  appearance  and  composi- 
tion, but  owing  to  increased  intracranial  pressure  it  flows  in  moHi 
larger  quantities,  varying  from  a  few  to  100  cubic  centimetres.  If 
only  a  few  drops  can  be  obtained  it  is  usually  safe  to  exclude  the 
diseases  jnst  mentioned. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  centrifugalized  fluid  (by  stained 
cover-glass  films)  and  bacteriological  examination  by  cultures  may 
afford  most  valuable,  and  sometimes  indispensable,  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  a  meningitis.  Thus  maybe  found  the  Diplococciis  intra- 
cellularis  meningitidis  (meningococcus),  the  organism  causing  epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  the  bacillns  of  tuberculosis,  thedip- 
lococcus  of  pneumonia,  and  the  streptococcus  of  septic  meniugitis. 

(7)  PaHcreaiic  Cyst. — The  fluid  obtained  from  a  cyst  of  the  pan- 
creas is  watery,  clear,  colourless,  or  slightly  yellow,  of  a  low  specific 
gravity,  and  may  or  may  not  form  a  slight  coagulum.  If  its  origin 
from  the  pancreas  is  suspected  it  may  be  tested  with  regard  to  its 
power  of  digesting  egg  albumen.  A  few  small  particles  of  the  hitter 
are  placed  in  the  fluid,  which  is  usually  alkaline,  but  if  not,  is  ren- 
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dered  so  by  adding  10  per  cent  eodium-hydrate  solution.  After  two 
or  three  hours  a  drop  of  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is 
added,  and  if  s  reddish  violet  colour  appears  (biuret  reaction)  the 
presence  of  albumose,  and  therefore  of  trypsin,  is  assured,  A  nega- 
tive result,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  fluid  is  not  from  the 
pancreas,  as  the  trypsin  disappears  unless  the  fluid  is  recent. 

(8)  Hydatid  Cyst. — The  fluid  is  watery,  colourless,  clear,  or 
slightly  cloudy,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.006  to  1.010.  If  this  rare 
condition  ia  suspected,  a  careful  microscopic  examination  should  be 
made  for  shreda  of  the  cyst  wall,  booklets,  and  scolices. 

(9)  Distended  Gall  Bladder. — As  previously  stated,  puncture  of 
the  gall  bladder  is  rarely  done  for  diagnostic  purposes.  If  occasion 
arises  for  the  identification  of  its  contents  the  fluid  will  be  found  to 
be  viscid,  colourless,  or  stained  with  bile,  and  of  a  low  specific  gravity. 
Mucin  can  generally  be  found  by  the  usual  teste. 

(10)  Hydronephrosis.— The  fluid  is  watery,  colourless,  or  slightly 
yellow,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.008  to  1.020.  A  chemical  examina- 
tion may  reveal  urea  and  uric  acid  in  considerable  quantities,  which, 
together  with  the  finding  of  renal  epithelium  by  the  microscope,  con- 
stitute characteristic  features. 

(11)  Ovarian  Cysts. — The  fiuid  from  an  ovarian  cyst  varies  con- 
siderably in  colour,  consistence,  and  composition.  It  may  be  of  a 
greenish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  tint ;  watery,  viscous,  or  colloid  in 
consistence ;  and,  according  to  the  amount  of  albumin  contained,  the 
specific  gravity  runs  from  1.002  to  1.050. 

If  it  is  suspected  that  the  fiuid  under  examination  is  from  an 
ovarian  cyst,  one  should  test  for  metalbumin  (paralbumin).  Mix  a 
portion  of  the  fluid  with  3  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  let  it  stand 
for  24  hours,  filter,  shake  the  precipitate  with  water,  filter  again,  and 
apply  the  following  tests  to  the  watery  filtrate :  Boil  a  portion,  and 
if  the  fluid  becomes  more  or  less  opaque  without  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate,  metalbumin  is  present.  Acidify  another  portion  with 
acetic  acid,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide.  In  the  presence  of  metalbumin  the  fiuid  thick- 
ens and  becomes  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
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SECTION  XLIV 

THE  USES   OF  THE   RONTGEN   UGHT   IK   MEDICAL 

DIAGNOSIS 

The  very  coDsiderable  expense  ($500)  of  the  neceasary  apparatus, 
the  technical  skill  required  iu  its  maiiagement,  and  the  personal 
training  and  large  experience  which  is  requisite  before  trustwortbj 
work  can  be  done,  places  X-ra;  medical  diagnosis,  for  the  present, 
in  the  hands  of  the  expert. 

Medical  fluoroscopy  und  skiagraphy  have  proved  their  usefulness 
in  detecting  gouty  depoaita,  tumours  of  the  stomach,  and  renal  ar 
vesical  calculi ;  the  presence  of  thoracic  aneurism,  pericardial  effu- 
sion, emphysema,  pleural  eSusion,  pneumothorax,  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, and  pneumonia ;  and  in  determining  the  position  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  size  of  the  heart. 
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Haviso  enDmerated,  in  Part  I  of  this  volume,  the  Bymptoms, 
signs,  and  other  evidences  of  disease,  mainly  with  reference  to  their 
diagnostic  indications—i.  e.,  to  what  morbid  processes  each  sign  or 
symptom  may  point— it  remains  to  consider  such  evidence  from  an 
entirely  different  aspect.  Instead  of  inquiring,  "  What  disease  may 
the  symptoms  indicate  ? "  one  qneries,  "  Do  the  symptoms  found 
form  a  combination  which  is  chjiraeteristic  of  a  nosological  entity — 
i.  e,,  a  recognised  and  named  disease  ?  "  Furthermore,  another  ques- 
tion arises,  "  Are  there  any  other  diseases  with  which  the  one  in 
question  may  be  confounded,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  distinctiou 
to  be  made?"  In  other  words,  the  physician  having  been  led  by  the 
result  of  bis  examination  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  certain  disease 
or  diseases,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  know  what  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms is  diagnostic  of  that  particular  ailment,  as  well  as  the  differences 
between  it  and  the  symptom  groups  of  other  diseases  which  may 
closely  resemble  it.  This  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  from  a 
stndy  of  diseases  and  their  characteristics  as  distinguished  from  a 
atady  of  more  or  less  isolated  symptoms  and  their  indications.  Con- 
sequently, Part  II  deals  in  detail  with  symptomatology  and  with 
diagnosis,  direct  and  differential.  Pathology,  etiology,  and  prognosis 
are  considered  in  a  cursory  manner,  not  from  choice,  but  from  con- 
siderations of  space  and  consistency. 


SECTION    I 

INFECTIOUS   DISEASES 

I.    TYPHOID    FEVER 

As  infection  by  the  Bacillus  typhosus,  most  common  between  15 
and  25  years  of  age.  Prevails  especially  during  the  autumn.  Period 
of  incubation  varies  from  8  to  23  days.  During  this  period  there  may 
be  weakness,  lassitude,  and  general  ill-feeiing. 
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Symptoms. — Prodromata  are  headache,  painB  in  biick  and 
legB,  chill  (rare),  chillineBB,  cough,  nosebleed,  anorexia,  nausea, 
or  slight  dlarrhcsa.  The  pBtient  finally  takes  to  his  bed,  from 
which  time  the  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  definitely  dated,  al- 
though of  necessity  this  point  of  departure  is  variable.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  disease  lasts  38  days,  in  the  severer  eases  42 
days,  or  even  longer. 

(1)  Onset. — Usually  gradual,  may  be  sudden,  especially  in  chil- 
dren.    May  begin  exceptionally  as 

Nephro-typhoid,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  an  acate  nephritic. 

Pneumo-it/phoid,  with  a  severe  bronchitis,  a  lobar  pneumonia,  or 
an  acute  pleurisy. 

Oastro-enleric  typhoid,  with  vomiting  and  diarrbcea. 

Cerebro-ajnnal  typhoid,  with  nausea,  delirium,  severe  headache,  or 
facial  neuralgia,  photophobia,  cervical  retraction,  twitching  of  mus- 
cles, convulsions,  drowsiness  or  stupor. 

Typhoid  septicwmia,  with  delirium,  high  fever,  and  symptoms  in- 
dicating a  severe  infection,  without  localizing  lesions. 

(2)  Fever. — Typical. — In  the  typical  case  the  temperature  rises 
gradually  during  the  Ist  week,  reaching  104°  to  106°,  with  morning 
remissions  of  1  to  1^  degrees.  During  the  2d  week  it  remains 
high,  with  slight  remissions;  so  also  during  the  3d  week,  eieept 
that  the  remittent  character  is  more  marked.  During  the  4th 
week,  or  at  the  end  of  the  3d  week,  the  morning  record  approaches 
or  becomes  normal,  while  the  evening  temperatures,  which  are  from 
1  to  4  degrees  higher  than  those  of  the  morning,  persist,  but  with 
gradually  decreasing  height,  until  by  the  end  of  the  4th  week  the 
record  is  98.6°  (Chart  X). 

Irregularities  in  the  Temperature. — Very  commonly  variations 
from  the  type  just  described  are  found.  A  low  evening  and  high 
morning  temperature  {inverse  type)  is  of  no  importance.  The  fever 
may' terminate  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  temperature  reach- 
ing normal  in  from  12  to  48  hours.  In  children,  or  in  cases  beginning 
with  a  chill,  the  fever  may  rise  abruptly.  A  sudden  fall  of  3  to  10 
degrees  suggests  intestinal  hemorrhage  or  perforation.  During  con- 
valescence, usually  as  a  result  of  emotional  excitement,  dietetic  im- 
prudences, or  constipation,  the  temperature  may  rise  quickly  to  103° 
or  103°  (recrudescence),  returning  to  normal  in  2  or  3  days.  Aside 
from  the  fever,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  satisfactory.  A  per- 
sistent slight  fever  (99.5°  to  IOO.S°)  may  be  due  to  aniemia,  to  insuffi- 
cient food  (Da  Costa),  to  latent  pleurisy,  to  beginning  disease  of  the 
bones,  or,  in  the  absence  of  other  symptoms,  have  no  assignable  eanse. 
A  relapse  is  a  replica  of  the  original  attack,  with  characteristic  syajp 
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Chart  X._ShowiDg  tlic  topical  temperutura  curve  of  typhoid  Tever.  Alao  tlie  averags 
tiraen  of  appcBrsEce  and  the  duration  of  promiuent  si({Qs  or  avmptonia  (aliown  by  black 
pointing  linen),  e,  g.,  the  dicrotic  pulat  i»  maniftst  on  cha  8d  day,  and  coutinuea  to  the 
14th  day  ;  rose  spots  appear  on  the  6th  day,  aod  coutinae  to  appear  until  the  12th  day. 
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toms,  but  IB  of  shorter  duration.    A  recrudescence  is  a  return  of  feTer, 
without  characteristic  typhoid  symptoms. 

(3)  Circulatory  Symptoms. — The  pulse  ia  rapid,  but  the  pnlse  rale  , 
ia  often  lower  than  would  bo  expected  in  compariaon  with  the  tem- 
perature (e.  g.,  pulae  rate  90,  temperature  lOi").  It  is  often  dicrotic, 
even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Aa  the  disease  progresses  it 
becomes  weak  and  rapid  or,  in  grave  cases,  running  and  thready. 
The  heart  sounds  become  weak,  the  first  resembling  the  second. 

Blood  examination  shows  an  ahaence  of  leucocytoaia,  provided  no 
infiammatory  or  suppurative  complications  are  present.  The  relatire 
number  of  lymphocytes  and  transitional  forms  is  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophil es,  which  may  sink  to 
50  or  60  per  cent.  Aneemia  (post^typhoid)  may  be  pronounced  dur- 
ing the  3d  and  subsequent  weeks. 

(4)  BeBpiratory  Symptoms. — Ordinarily  there  is  some  cough,  with 
an  increased  respiration  rate  and  sonorous  or  sibilant  rales,  indica- 
tive of  a  mild  bronchitis.  Nosebleed  is  a  rather  common  and  early 
symptom. 

(5)  GaBtro-lDtestinal  Symptoms. — There  is  apt  to  be  tympanites, 
with  tenderness,  either  general,  or  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
In  the  latter  area  gnrgUng,  a  symptom  of  little  or  no  significance, 
may  be  found.  Diarrhoea  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  occurring, 
generally  during  the  2d  week,  in  about  i  of  the  cases ;  the  stoola,  thin 
and  yellowish,  vary  from  3  to  10  in  34  hours.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
seldom  occur,  but  when  severe  and  persistent  may  constitute,  or 
indicate,  a  serious  complication.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged  and 
palpable. 

(6)  Nervous  Symptoms.— At  the  onset  there  may  be  persistent 
and  severe  headache  ;  in  the  2d  or  3d  week  delirium  (usually  qniet). 
stupor,  moderate  deafness,  and  retention  of  urine ;  and  in  grave  casee 
involuntary  passage  of  urine  and  fieces,  coma-vigil,  subsultus  tendi- 
num,  and  carphologia — i.  e.,  the  fully  developed  typhoid  status  (page 
153).     Convulsions  occur  with  extreme  rarity. 

(7)  Urinary  Symptoms. — The  urine  is  scanty  and  contains  traces 
of  albumin. 

(8)  Cutaneous  Symptoms.— The  rose  rash  or  exanthem  of  typhoid 
fever,  although  not  invariably  present,  is  very  characteristic.  It  con- 
sists of  flattened,  aomewhat  raised  and  palpable,  rose-red  papules 
varying  from  2  to  4  millimetres  in  diameter,  which,  nnless  petechial, 
disappear  upon  pressure.  They  appear  between  the  6th  and  12th 
day  of  the  disease,  each  spot  lasting  2  or  3  days,  and  leaving  a  slifbt 
brownish  stain.  Coming  in  succesaive  groups,  perhaps  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  3d  week,  they  are  found  most  commonly  upon  the 
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abdomen,  but  very  frequently  upon  the  obest  and  back.  This  rasb 
may  be  absent  in  the  very  young  or  tbe  aged.  An  erytbema,  a  bril- 
liant redness  of  the  skin  of  the  cbest  and  abdomen,  sometimes  of 
tbe  extremities,  may  be  present  during  tbe  1st  week  of  the  disease. 
Sudamina  (page  85)  are  common.  The  infrequency  of  herpes  labialis 
in  this  disease,  as  compared  with  pneumonia  or  maiaria,  has  consider- 
able diagnostic  value.  Peliomata— tecAes  Jfeurfirss— irregular,  deep- 
seated,  pale-blue  spots,  4  to  10  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  situated 
upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  upon  the  chest,  abdomen, 
and  thighs,  are  occasionally  met  with  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  the 
presence  of  body  lice.  Urticaria  may  be  present.  The  palms  of  the 
hands  may  be  unusually  yellow.  Cutaneous  vasomotor  manifesta- 
tions are  common  in,  but  not  peculiar  to,  this  fever.  Stroking  the 
skin  caases  the  development  of  a  red  line  (lache  cerebrale) ;  or  simple 
exposure  to  the  air  produces  a  pink-and-wbito  mottling  of  the  skin. 
Profuse  sweating  rarely  occurs,  but  to  a  moderate  degree  is  not 
uncommon.  A  rather  characteristic  odour  or  exhalation  from  the 
skin  is  often  mentioned  by  experienced  nurses,  and,  I  believe,  has  a 
certain  limited  diagnostic  value.  During  convalescence  the  skin 
may  desquamate  and  tbe  bair  fall  out. 

(9)  HiBoeUaneous  Symptoms.— The  cheeks  are  flushed  and  tbe  face 
has  a  dull,  heavy  expression.  The  pupils  are  apt  to  be  dilated.  The 
tongue  at  first  ia  red  at  its  tip  and  edges,  with  a  white  coating  else- 
where. A  deep  longitudinal  furrow  is  often  present.  In  severe 
cases  it  becomes  dry,  brown,  fissured,  and  tremulous.  Sordes  collect 
upon  the  teeth. 

Varieties.— (1)  Ordinary  or  Moderately  Severe  Form.— During 
the  first  week  the  temperature  slowly  rises  to  103°  to  104° ;  the  pulse 
runs  to  100  or  110,  often  less,  and  is  soft  and  dicrotic ;  the  tongue 
shows  a  white  coating;  there  may  be  a  moderate  diarrhoea;  the 
patient  coughs,  complains  of  headache,  and  there  may  be  some  noc- 
turnal confusion  and  delirium.  Toward  the  close  of  this  week  the 
abdomen  is  tumid,  perhaps  tender,  the  spleen  ia  enlarged,  and  the 
rose  rash  appears.  During  the  second  week  the  patient  becomes  men- 
tally dull,  the  headache  diaappears,  the  pulse  loses  its  dicrotism  and 
becomes  more  rapid,  the  temperature  remains  high,  and  the  other 
symptoms  are  aggravated.  During  the  third  week  the  fever  shows 
marked  morning  remissions,  the  pnlse  varies  from  110  to  130,  and 
weakness  and  emaciation  are  very  noticeable.  During  the  fourth 
week  the  fever  slowly  subsides,  the  diarrhcea  ceases,  the  tympanites 
disappears,  the  tongue  clears,  the  mental  condition  improves,  and 
a  fierce  bnnger  begins  to  possess  the  patient.  Chart  X  represents 
tbe  course  of  the  average  case,  with  the  times  of  appearance  and 
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duration  of  the  principal  symptoms,  and  Bome  of  the  possible  com- 
plications. 

(3)  Grave  or  Severe  Forms. — Bad  cases  present  high  fever  {105° 
or  orer),  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  twitching  of  the  tendons,  picking  at 
tlie  bedclothes,  excessive  meteorism,  constant  and  marked  delirinm, 
rapid  and  feeble  puhe,  weak  heart,  pulmonary,  renal,  gastro-intes- 
tinal,  or  nervous  complications,  involuntary  voiding  of  urine  and 
fffices ;  and,  if  death  does  not  occur,  the  fever  persists  into  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  week,  or  even  longer, 

(3)  Hild  Form. — The  disease  does  not  last  over  two  weeks,  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  103°,  the  rose  spots  are  present  in 
scanty  numbers,  the  spleen  is  enlarged — in  short,  while  the  Bjmp- 
toms  of  the  ordinarily  severe  form  are  present,  they  are  of  mnch  less 
intensity. 

(4)  Abortive  Form.— The  onset  is  sudden  and  definite,  with  shiv- 
ering and  a  temperature  of  103°.  Splenic  swelling,  meteorism,  and 
rose  spots  appear  promptly  {2d  to  5th  day).  The  fever  last£  from  7 
to  ISJ  days,  and  terminates  rather  abruptly,  often  with  free  sweat- 
ing. Relapses  may  occur,  and  are  sometimes  more  severe  than  the 
original  attack. 

{5)  Latent  or  Walking  Typhoid.— The  symptoms  are  so  slight 
(languor,  diarrhoea,  anorexia)  that  they  are  disregarded  until  the 
disease  is  welt  advanced.  On  examination,  characteristic  symptoms, 
especially  rose  spots,  are  found  ;  or  delirium,  intestinal  hemorrhage, 
or  perforation  leads  to  an  imperative  demand  for  medical  aid. 

{6)  Afebrile  Typhoid. — While  the  existence  of  these  cases  is 
affirmed  by  good  authority,  they  must  be  of  excessively  rare  occnr- 
rence  or  often  pass  unrecognised.  Headache,  weakness,  coated 
tongue,  anorexia,  slow  pulse,  splenic  swelling,  the  rose  rash,  and 
perhaps  an  occasional  evening  rise  of  temperature  to  100.5°,  are  said 
to  characterize  such  cases. 

(7)  Typhoid  Fever  in  Children The  onset  is  less  gradual,  nose- 
bleed is  not  frequent,  delirium  and  insomnia,  as  well  as  bronchitis, 
are  more  common,  diarrhoea  is  not  infrequently  absent,  the  rose  rasli 
may  be  absent,  and  the  duration  is  usually  shorter  {2  to  3  weeks). 

In  infants,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  occurring  without  cys- 
title  symptoms,  and  due  to  infection  by  the  coli  communis,  may  be 
mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  There  is  continuous  high  fever  and 
rapid  pulse,  perhaps  with  symptoms  of  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneu- 
monia. Aside  from  the  rarity  of  typhoid  fever  in  infants,  deep 
pressure  over  the  pubis  is  painful,  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
urine  (if  it  can  be  obtained)  will  show  the  presence  of  the  Baciliui 
coli  communis,  and  the  Widal  reaction  is  negative. 
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(8)  Typhoid  Fever  in  the  Aged.— Id  patients  over  40  yeare  of  age 
the  temperature  curve  ia  lower  and  leea  eharacteristic  ;  cardiac  weak- 
ness, pneumonia,  and  renal  inflammations  are  more  common,  and 
splenic  swelling  and  roBe  rash  more  frequently  abeent. 

Complications  and  SequelSB.— There  is  in  typhoid  fever  a 
large  variety  of  complicating  conditions  or  lesions,  as  follows : 

(1)  Exaggeration  of  an  Ordinary  Symptom  as  a  Complication. — 
Hyperpyrexia  may  be  considered  a  complication,  although  it  is  more 
an  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  infection  than  a  danger  in  itself- 
Excessive  tympanites  emharrasBes  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  favours  inteBtinal  perforation  by  overBtretching.  Severe  diar- 
rh<£a  and  excessive  vomiting  seriously  decrease  the  strength  of  the 
patient  and  may  cause  fatal  eshaustion.  Epistaxis  may  be  profuse 
and  serious. 

(8)  Respiratory  Complications. — Lobar  pneumonia  rarely  initiates 
the  disease,  but  occurs  more  commonly  during  the  2d  or  3d  week. 
Hypostatic  congestion,  announced  by  a  somewhat  increased  respira- 
tion rate,  dulness,  weakened  voice  sounds,  and  moderately  fine,  moist 
rales  during  inspiration  at  both  bases,  is  found  not  infrequently  in 
the  later  stages.  Bronchitis  (usually  present)  may  extend  to  the  air 
cells  (broncho-pneumonia)  with  associated  atelectasis.  Rarely  in- 
farcts, abscess,  or  gangrene  of  the  lung  or  htemoptysis  may  occur. 
Pleuritia  (during  convalescence  apt  to  be  an  empyema)  is  not  very 
common ;  still  less  so  is  pneumothorax,  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  small 
abscess  or  to  overstraining  of  the  lung.  Laryngitis  and  ulceration  of 
the  larynx  with  sequent  perichondritis  may  occur ;  and  laryngeal 
paralysis  (neuritis)  may  show  itself  during  convalescence. 

(3)  Circulatory  Complications. — Endocarditis  or  pericarditis  may 
occur.  Thrombosis  of  veins  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  of  the 
left  femoral  vein,  sometimes  of  both  veins,  announced  by  increased 
fever,  pain,  swelling,  and  a  hard  cedema  of  the  leg,  generally  begin- 
ning in  the  foot.  The  affected  vein  may  be  felt  as  a  hard  cord,  and 
the  superficial  veins  are  plainly  visible  as  bluish  lines.  One  or  both 
arms  may  also  be  involved.  Less  frequently  there  may  be  embolism 
or  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  limb  becomes  cold,  numb, 
anieathetic,  and  partly  paralyzed.  Gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  may 
follow. 

(4)  Gastro- intestinal  and  Abdominal  Com/iUcattons. — Typhoid 
ulcers  may  form  in  the  pharynx  and  esophagus.  Membranous 
pharyngitis,  developing  in  the  3d  week,  with  dysphagia,  ia  a  rare 
and  usually  fatal  complication.  Suppurative  parotitis,  generally  of 
one  side,  is  not  common,  but  when  present  is  a  grave  and  usually 
fatal  sequel. 
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Intestinal  hemorrhage  occurs  in  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  all  casea, 
mainly  during  the  3d  or  4th  week,  and  terminates  fatallj  in  from  30 
to  40  per  cent.  The  symptoms  are  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature 
(Chart  XI),  with  signs  of  collapse,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  voiding  of 
bloody  or  tarry  stools.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  large  and  rapid,  deaih 
may  occur  before  tlie  blood  issues  from  the  rectum. 

Intestinal  perforation,  most  common  at  the  end  of  the  2d  or  dur- 
ing the  3d  week,  occurs  in  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  all  cases,  more 
frequently  in  men  than  in  women.  In  the  majority  of  instances  (75 
per  cent)  it  is  announced  by  sudden  acute  abdominal  paiu,  with  a 
rapid  development  of  rigidity  and  tenderness.  Vomiting,  a  weak 
and  rapid  pulse,  and  a  marked  condition  of  collapse  accompany  the 
abdominal  symptoms.  If  the  pre-existing  tympanites  is  great  and 
the  general  symptoms  already  severe,  the  occurrence  of  perforation 
may  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  distention  increases,  and  tender- 
ness may  be  detected 
by  deep  and  firm  pres- 
sure ;  or,  in  the  absence 
of  any  local  inflamnift- 
tory  (especially  sup- 
purative)  process,  the 
question  may  be  decid- 
ed in  the  affirmative  by 
finding  a  leucocjtosis. 

Cholecystitis,  cho- 
langitis, and  jaundice 
(obstructive  or  toifr 
mic)  are  not  uncom- 
mon ;  hepatic  abscess  is 
very  rare.  Gallstones 
form  after  typhoid  fever 
with  notable  frequeMcv. 
The  softened,  pulpy 
spleen  may  in  rare  in- 
stances rupture.  Peritonitis  may  be  a  consequence  and  Bymptom 
of  perforation  or,  less  commonly,  arise,  by  extension  through  the 
intestinal  walls,  from  an  ulcer,  or  a  ruptured  suppurating  mesenteric 
gland. 

(5)  Nervous  Complications. — Xeuritis,  which  maybe  multiple,  is 
not  infrequent.  It  may  be  localized,  involving  one  arm  or  leg.  The 
affected  nerves  are  excessively  painful  and  hyperiesthetic,  and  the 
muscles  supplied  by  them  lose  power.  The  extensors  of  the  arm  or 
leg  may  be  involved,  causing  wrist^irop  or  foot-drop.    Especially 
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after  cold  bathing  "  tender  toes  "  (probably  a  neuritis)  may  develop, 
usually  disappearing  within  10  days.  The  "  typhoid  spine  "  occurs 
during  conTalescence,  with  severe  pain  in  the  back  and  legs  upon 
movement.     It  is  non-febrile,  and  probably  a  neurosis. 
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BUTHIHO  CHART  OF  TrPHQIO  FEVEK  ftECOVEftf. 

Among  the  rare  nervous  complications  are  meningitis;  hemi- 
plegia, with  or  without  aphasia,  generally  due  to  arterial  thrombosis, 
leas  often  to  a  meningo-encepbalitis ;  poliomyelitis,  which  may  be 
confused  with  multiple  neuritis;  and  tetany.  Convulsions  seldom 
occur,  except  perhaps  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  children ;  in 
adnlts,  if  present,  they  are  due  to  arterial  or  venous  thrombosis,  or 
encephalitis.  Post-typhoid  insanity  is  a  possible  event  during  con- 
valeBcence. 

(6)  Complicating  Diseases  o/'ffoHe.— Inflammation  of  the  joints 
(arthritis,  single  or  multiple)  is  rare.  Periostitis,  caries,  or  necrosis 
of  bone,  usually  of  the  tibia,  less  often  of  the  ribs,  is  not  uncommon. 
These  processes  are  essentially  chronic  and  recurring,  and  may  con- 
stitute a  possible  cause  of  protracted  convalescence. 
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(7)  Genito-urtJiary  Complications. — An  acute  nephritis  may  nsher 
in  the  disease,  more  commonly  it  occurs  in  a  mild  form  during  con- 
valescence. Hsemoglobinuria  is  a  rare,  pyelitis  an  occasional,  eveat. 
Ovaritia  and  orchitis  have  been  noted, 

(8)  Eye  and  Ear  Complications. — Conjunctivitis,  iritis,  and  cor- 
neal inflammation  may  occur;  and  oculo-motor  paralysis  of  nenritic 
origin  has  been  observed.  Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  (not  infre- 
quent) should  be  watched  for,  as  it  may  be  overlooked  on  account  of 
the  mental  hebetude  of  the  patient. 

(9)  Other  Complications. — Bedsores  are  usually  preventable,  bnt 
with  great  emaciation,  especially  if  the  nerve  centers  are  gravely 
affected,  acute  decubitus  may  occur  over  the  sacrum,  scapulffi,  or 
heels.  In  some  instances  irregular  fever  and  recurring  chilliness  or 
rigours  announce  the  existence  of  septicsemia  or  pysemia,  attended  by 
the  formation  of  boils,  multiple  subcutaneous  or  intramuscular  ab- 
scesses, or  even  a  perinephric  or  ischio-rectal  abscess. 

Direct  Dia^osis. — The  cardinal  diagnostic  symptoms  are  the 
peculiar  temperature  curve  (slow  ascent,  maintenance,  slow  descent), 
the  rose  rash,  and  the  enlarged  spleen.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
decided  diazo-reaction  in  the  urine  and — of  extreme  value— a  posi- 
tive result  of  the  Widal  serum  test ;  but  a  negative  result  in  either 
does  not  positively  exclude  typhoid  fever.  The  finding  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  blood,  urine,  or  fseces  may  be  useful,  but  is  clinically 
unsiitiafactory  and  unavailable.  Epistaxis,  early  dicrotism  of  the 
pulse,  and  absence  of  leucocytosis  also  possess  a  distinct  diagnostic 
value. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  as  different  organs  may  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  infection,  so  may  the  manifestations  of  the  disease 
be  extremely  variable.  Thus,  while  in  many  csees  the  usual  abdom- 
inal symptoms  (meteorism,  diarrhoea)  are  present,  in  others  they  may 
be  entirely  lacking  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease ;  or  certain 
symptoms  may  be  replaced,  or  masked,  by  symptoms  referable  to  the 
kidneys  (nephritis),  lungs  (pneumonia),  or  other  organs.  In  view  of 
the  inconstancy  of  any  one  or  two  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid 
fever  should  not  be  made  unless  based  upon  a  study  of  the  entire 
clinical  picture.  It  is  best  not  to  make  a  positive  afflrmation  of  its 
existence  until  the  disease  has  progressed  far  enough  to  present  s 
sufticient  assemblage  of  symptoms  to  warrant  such  a  diagnosis.  On 
the  other  baud,  any  continued  fever  should  be  considered  as  a  possi- 
ble typhoid  until  the  assumption  can  be  disproved  by  its  course  and 
the  evolution  of  its  symptoms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  correctly  diagnosed  as  such,  by 
competent  observers,  within  the  first  week  or  ten  days;  in  a  certain 
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amall  proportion  the  diagnosis  remains  uncertain  for  a  longer  period ; 
in  a  still  smaller  number  no  positive  diagnosis  is  made,  even  after  re- 
covery ;  and  in  a  few  instances  the  autopsy  reveals  the  presence  of 
the  disease,  when  it  had  not  been  suspected  during  life. 

Differential  Diagnosis.— As  Herrick  cleverly  puts  it,  typhoid 
fever  is  not  only  an  imitator  of  diseases,  but  many  diseases  imitate 
typhoid  fever. 

Diseases  Simulated  by  Typhoid  Fever.— (1)  Certain  cases  are  met 
with  and  usually  diagnosed  as  simple  continued  fever  in  which  there 
are  no  symptoms  except  malaise,  slight  headache,  moderate  fever, 
and  a  barely  perceptible  swelling  of  the  spleen.  The  illness  con- 
tinues for  from  5  to  8  days  only,  and  yet  the  Widal  test  (the  sole 
available  diagnostic  evidence  in  such  cases)  affords  a  positive  reaction 
during  convalescence. 

(2)  In  rare  instances  the  typhoid  infection  may  be  localized  in 
the  meninges  and  simulate  sporadic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  pre- 
senting headache,  delirium,  photophobia,  cervical  retraction,  and 
mnscuiar  rigidity.  Similarly,  an  aciiie  nephritis,  with  scanty,  smoky 
urine,  loaded  with  albumin,  and  containing  many  casts,  may  be  the 
earliest  evidence  of  a  typhoid  infection.  In  other  instances  the  poi- 
son first  attacks  the  lungs,  causing  a  lobar  pneumonia,  with  its  typical 
eigns  and  symptoms.  Or  the  infection  may  be  general  and  sudden, 
with  repeated  chills,  high  fever,  the  early  onset  of  delirium,  and 
other  symptoms  of  a  profound  septiccemia.  In  every  such  case  it  is 
well  to  have  in  one's  mind  a  lurking  suspicion  that  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  of  typhoid  origin,  and  to  watch  for  diarrhtea,  meteorism,  splenic 
swelling,  and  especially  the  rose  spots ;  not  omitting  the  Widal  test 
in  suspicions  cases. 

(3)  Malaria. — Intermittent  fever  (tertian  organism)  can  not  be 
confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  Aside  from  the  finding  of  the  Plas- 
modium, the  paroxysms  are  promptly  stopped  by  quinine. 

Infection  by  the  testivo-autumnal  variety,  however,  may  simulate 
typhoid  fever  very  closely  for  a  time.  But,  if  the  work  of  Osier  is  to 
be  trusted,  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  in  the  Korthem  and 
Middle  States  this  form  of  infection  is  very  rare,  and  a  continued 
fever  due  to  malaria  very  exceptional.  Furthermore,  the  studies  of 
Dock  and  Vaughn  prove  conclusively  that  many  cases  diagnosed  as 
malaria  are  in  reality  typhoid  fever.  In  view  of  the  vast  importance 
of  prophylactic  disinfection,  even  omitting  the  imperative  need  for 
rest  and  careful  diet  in  the  individual  case,  it  is  best  to  accept  the 
dictnm  that  typhoid  fever,  and  not  malaria,  is  to  be  suspected  "  in 
every  case  of  fever  of  6  or  7  days'  duration,  particularly  if  it  resists 
the  action  of  quinine." 
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The  diBtinction  between  a  malarial  remittent  and  typhoid  fever 
depends  upon  the  following  points : 

In  malarial  fever  the  remittent  character  of  the  fever  is  marked 
from  the  outset :  ansemia  with  a  subicteric  complexion  occurs  early  in 
the  disease,  herpes  labialis  is  more  frequent,  the  pulse  is  rarely  dicrot^ 
ic,  abdominal  symptoms  are  not  marked,  and  the  rose  spots  do  not 
appear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  splenic  enlargement,  and 
the  genera]  condition  may  so  closely  resemble  typhoid  fever  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  This  limit  is  set,  because  the  crucial  test — the  finding  of  the 
Plasmodium  in  the  blood — can  not  in  many  cases  be  successfully 
made  during  this  period  for  the  reason  that  the  hyaline  bodies  of  the 
feativo-autumnal  parasite  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  blood,  and 
one  must  wait  until  the  pigmented  crescents  and  ovoids  appear,  ai 
least  7  days  as  a  rule,  after  the  onset  of  the  disease. 

Two  other  distinctive  points  are  a  failure  to  obtain  the  Widal  re- 
action during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  therapeutic  t«6t— 
the  subsidence  of  the  fever  in  4  or  5  days  as  a  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  quinine.  Recurring  chills  have  little  diagnostic  value,  as 
they  may  occur  in  both  diseases :  in  malaria  as  a  frequent  hot  not 
necessary  symptom,  in  typhoid  fever  at  its  beginning,  or  at  the  on- 
set of  a  relapse  or  a  complication,  or  when  the  temperature  rises  after 
having  been  thrust  down  by  antipyretics. 

In  rare  instances  there  may  he  a  double  infection  with  the  Bacilhs 
typhoxiis  and  the  Plasmodium  malarim,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
decidedly  against  the  existence  of  the  so-called  typho-malarial  fever 
as  a  separate  disease. 

Diseases  Simulating  Typhoid  Fever.— (1)  Acute  Miliary  Tuber- 
culosis.— In  this  the  fever  is  much  more  irregular,  the  pulse  and 
respiration  are  more  rapid,  there  is  usually  noticeable  cyanosis,  con- 
stipation is  the  rule,  and  the  rose  spots  do  not  appear.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  simulation  of  typhoid  fever  may  be  so  close  that  the  acut- 
est  diagnostician  is  at  fault.  A  positive  Widal  test,  the  finding  of 
tubercles  in  the  choroid,  or  more  rarely  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
blood  {or  in  the  sputum  if  signs  of  apparent  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
become  manifest),  constitute  the  only  reliable  differential  evidences. 
Time  alone  may  settle  the  diagnosis.  The  diazo-reaction  may  possi- 
bly be  of  service  (page  639). 

(3)  Pymmia. — The  marked  prostration,  irregular  fever,  delirium, 
diarrhcea,  and  splenic  enlargement  attending  some  pysemias  may 
simulate  typhoid  fever,  hut  a  negative  Widal  test,  or  a  marked  leuco- 
cytosis,  with  perhaps  the  finding  of  foci  of  suppuration,  will  elimi- 
nate typhoid  fever. 
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(3)  Tuberculous  Peritonitis. — This,  when  coming  on  slowly,  with 
a  continuous  low  fever,  tympanites,  and  abdominal  tendernees,  may 
imitate  typhoid  fever.  The  Widal  and  the  tuherculin  teats  may  aid 
in  separating  the  two,  but  continued  observation  may  be  required. 

(4)  Appendicitis. — This  disease  may  simulate,  or  be  simulated  by, 
typhoid  fever.  On  account  of  right  iliac  tendernesB  and  tumefac- 
tion due  to  the  swollen  ileum  and  mesenteric  glands  of  typhoid  fever, 
«  surgeon  has  more  than  once  been  called  to  operate  for  a  supposed 
ai^ndical  inflammation.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  appendi- 
citis the  onset  is  so  abrupt  and  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  so 
distinctive,  as  compared  with  typhoid  fever,  that  this  mistake  is  sel- 
dom made.  Conversely,  appendicitis  may  be  taken  for  typhoid  fever, 
but  the  history,  together  with  a  careful  physical  examination,  and,  in 
addition,  the  blood  examination  and  serum  test,  will  usually  settle 
the  differential  diagnosis  in  such  rare  cases. 

(5)  Ulcerative  Endocarditis. — The  more  chronic  forms  of  this 
disease  are  commonly  diagnosed  as  typhoid  fever.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  lencocytosis,  and  the  result  of  the  Widal  test  may  decide 
the  question,  fiecurring  chills,  irregular  fever,  su^jsternal  pain,  the 
development  of  endocardial  murmurs,  and  the  absence  of  abdominal 
symptoms  and  the  rose  spots,  point  toward  ulcerative  endocarditis 
rather  than  typhoid  fever. 

(fi)  Salpingitis  (right). — I  have  known  one  case  in  which  the 
occurrence  of  continued  fever  and  the  typhoid  status  with  right  iliac 
tenderness  in  this  disease  led  to  a  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
&  vaginal  examination,  not  previously  made,  settled  the  question 
at  once  by  disclosing  a  fixed  nterus  and  a  tender  mass  in  the  right 
pelvis. 

(7)  Catarrhal  Enteritis. — This,  especially  in  children,  may  be 
taken  for  typhoid  fever,  bat  enteritis  lacks  the  epistaxis,  bronchi- 
tis, high  fever,  splenic  enlargement,  rose  spots,  and  positive  Widal 
reaction. 

(8)  Pneumonia. — When  lobar  pneumonia  is  the  initial  symptom 
•of  typhoid  fever,  or  when  pneumonia  presents  the  typhoid  status 
(especially  if  the  patient  is  seen  for  the  first  time  after  tliis  condition 
has  developed),  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  quite  impracticable 
until  the  rose  spots  appear,  or  a  positive  Widal  reaction  is  obtained. 
Ordinarily  no  confusion  need  arise. 

(9)  Epidemic  Inftuema. — Rarely  this  disease  may  cause  an  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  lasting  for  3  or  4  weeks,  and  closely  resembling 
typhoid  fever.  The  non-appearance  of  the  rose  raah,  and  the  absence 
of  a  positive  Widal  reaction,  with  perhaps  the  discovery  of  the 
Pfeiffer  bacillus  in  the  nasal  or  bronchial  secretions,  will  serve  for 
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differentiation.    Furtbermore,  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  infln- 
caza  is  suggestive. 

(10)  Uramia. — The  more  chronic  forms  of  urtemia  may  closely 
simulate  typhoid  fever  because  of  the  presence  of  stupor,  rapid  and 
feeble  pulse,  dry,  brown  tongue,  suhsultus  tendinnm,  and  continnoos 
slight  fever,  lasting  for  weeks.  The  absence  of  the  rose  raab,  the 
negative  Widal  test,  the  presence  of  the  urinary  characters  of  arcmia 
(page  647),  and  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  must  be  relied 
upon,  perhaps  with  an  ascertained  previous  history  of  chronic  renal 


(II)  Tritliimniis. — The  severe  cases  of  this  disease  have  been 
diagnosed  as  typhoid,  because  of  the  prolonged  fever,  delirium,  dry, 
brown  tongue,  abdominal  pain,  and  diarrhcea  which  may  be  present. 
(Edema  of  the  eyelids,  swelling  and  tension  of  the  muscles,  and 
dyspnoea  should  suggest  trichiniasis.  In  suspected  cases  the  blood 
should  be  examined  for  a  marked  eosiuopbilia,  and  the  stools  and  an 
excised  bit  of  muscle  for  the  trichina. 

.  (1'2)  Typhus  Fever. — In  modern  times  and  civilized  countries  an 
occasion  for  differentiating  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  rsrely 
arises.  The  onset  of  the  former  is  sudden,  delirium  is  early  and 
often  active,  the  stupor  becomes  profound,  the  pupils  are  contracted, 
the  conjuQctivEe  are  brilliantly  injected,  and  about  the  4th  duy  of 
the  disease  the  macular  and  petechial  rash  appears.  The  fever  lasts 
12  to  14  days  and  terminates  by  crisis.  When  an  epidemic  of  typbua 
is  present  the  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  but  it  may  be  almost  or  quite 
impossible  to  distinguish  a  sporadic  case  of  this  disease  from  tvphoid 
fever. 

(13)  iielapsing  Fever. — The  early  cases  of  an  epidemic  of  this 
disease  may  be  diagnose*!  as  irregular  typhoid,  but  in  relapsing  fever 
the  onset  is  sudden,  with  chill  and  intense  general  aching,  and  in  ti 
or  7  days  the  temperature  falls  suddenly  to  or  below  the  normal.  In 
a  week  the  attack  is  repeated,  and  a  3d  or  4th  similar  relapse  may 
occur.  If  this  disease  is  suspected  its  nature  can  be  positively  deter- 
mined by  a  blood  examination,  which  reveals  the  presence  of  the 
spirilla. 

II.  TYPHUS  FEVER 
Symptoms. — Begins  suddenly  with  chills  (perhaps  recurrent), 
fever,  pain  in  head,  back,  and  extremities,  soon  followed  by  extreme 
prostration.  Cough  and  bronchitis  are  common.  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
full,  and  often  dicrotic.  The  tongue  is  vrhite,  dry,  and  tremulous,  in 
bad  cases  becoming  brown  or  black.  The  expression  is  dull  and 
heavy,  the  face  duskily  flushed,  the  eyes  congested,  and  the  pupils 
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contracted.  In  the  severer  cases,  delirium,  which  may  become  active 
or  maniacal,  together  with  sahsultna  tendinnm,  coma-vigil,  and  car- 
pbologia,  constitute  prominent  symptoms.  Vomiting  may  be  trouble- 
some,  and  conBtipatiou  is  the  rule. 
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Chart  XIII.— Typhua  fever. 


The  fever  risea,  with  moderate  morning  remissions,  during  the  first 
3  or  4  days,  reaching  a  maximum  of  from  103°  to  107°.  This  max- 
imum is  maintained  for  about  10  daya,  and  then  falls  by  crisis  to  or 
below  the  normal  within  13  to  34  hours  {Chart  XIII).  Between  the 
3d  and  the  5th  day  the  eruption  appears,  partly  as  a  dusky  subcuticu- 
lar mottling,  partly  as  papular  rose  spots,  which  rapidly  become  pe- 
techial. The  rash  appears  first  upon  the  abdomen,  whence  it  spreads 
over  the  body.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  amount,  high-coloured, 
and  usually  albuminous.  Retention  of  urine  is  common.  Like  other 
infectious  diseases,  escpptional  cases  occur  which  may  be  either  mild, 
or  malignant  and  fatal  within  2  or  3  days. 

Complications. — The  most  common  of  these  is  broncho-pneu- 
monia, which  may  eventuate  in  gangrene  of  the  lung.  Suppurative 
arthritis,  parotid  abacess,  subcutaneous  abscesses,  gangrene  of  the 
smaller  eitremities,  neuritic  paralysis,  hypostatic  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  and  hyperpyrexia  are  occasional  events.  Xephritis,  meningitis, 
and  hfematemesis  are  rare  complicating  conditions. 
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Differential  Diagnosis.— (1)  Typhmd  fever  (page  668). 

(2)  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis. — In  this,  one  fiads  a  greater  irregn- 
larity  of  the  fever,  greater  pain  in  the  back,  a  more  frequent  occn^ 
rence  of  convulsions,  facial  or  ocular  paralyses,  photophobia,  in- 
tolerance of  sounds,  and  cervical  retraction.  The  eruption  is  less 
constant,  and  does  not  appear  at  any  definite  period  in  the  disease. 
Finally,  lumbar  puncture  and  the  finding  of  the  meningococcus  msy 
settle  the  question. 

(3)  iS'm«;/pox.— Maligoant  smallpox  may  resemble  severe  typhus, 
but  the  hemorrhages  (subcutaneous,  hematuria,  haematemesis,  intee- 
tifial,  conjunctival)  will  speak  for  the  former  disease. 

Prc^^osis. — The  mortality  varies  from  12  to  20  per  cent;  in 
children  slight,  and  after  middle  age  high  (perhaps  50  per  cent). 
Death  results  from  toxtemia  or  a  complicating  pneumonia. 

111.    RELAPSING    FEVER 
Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  of  this  disease,  cau^ 

by  the  epirochiele  or  spirillum  of  Obermeier,  varies  from  5  to  "  days. 
The  invasion  is  sudden,  with  chill,  rapid  onset  of  fever  (10i°  to  106°), 
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Chart  XIV.— KolnpMng  fever. 


intense  headache,  backache,  and  aching  in  the  extremities.    The 
pulse  runs  from  110  to  130.     Sweats,  jaundice,  and  delirium  {if  fever 
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is  high)  are  common,  and  the  spleen  swells  at  an  early  period.  In 
the  young  there  may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  and  convulsions. 

The  fever  remains  high,  usually  for  7  days  (rarely  3  to  10),  and 
falls  by  crisis  (Chart  XIV),  with  profuse  sweating,  sometimes  diar- 
rhoea, and  (in  elderly  persons)  with  symptoms  of  collapse.  In  another 
week  (14th  day  of  disease)  the  attack  may  be  repeated.  The  relapse 
is  usually  shorter  than  the  original  attack.  A  second  relapse  may 
occur  about  the  Slst  day,  and  a  3d,  4th,  or  5th  relapse  may  protract 
the  disease.  During  the  apyretic  periods  the  patient  may  feel  quite 
well  and  be  about.  The  finding  of  the  spirilla  in  the  blood  decides 
the  diagnosis. 

CompIicationB. — Uncommon,  bnt  pneumonia  is  not  infrequent, 
and  nephritis,  hematuria,  jaundice,  hsematemesis,  rupture  of  the 
spleen,  ophthalmia,  abortion,  and  post-febrile  paralysis  have  been 
noted. 

Differential  Diagnosis.— (1)  Typhoid  Fever.— In  the  early 
cases  of  an  epidemic  the  diagnosis  of  an  irregular  typhoid  may  be 
made,  but  the  course  of  the  temperature  declares  quite  certainly  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  blood  examination  with  the  finding  of 
spirilla  makes  a  positive  diagnosis  of  relapsing  fever. 

(2)  I'ellow  Fever. — Absence  of  spirilla  and  splenic  swelling,  with 
presence  of  black  vomit  and  other  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  (g.  v.), 
will  separate  it  from  relapsing  fever. 

(3)  Malarial  liemittent  Fever. — In  this  the  fever  la  intermittent 
rather  than  remittent,  the  paroxysms  of  chill  and  fever  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  blood  examination  reveals  the  presence  of  the  Plasmo- 
dium and  the  absence  of  spirilla. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  is  the  rule,  except  in  old  or  feeble  per- 
sons.    The  mortality  is  about  4  per  cent. 

IV.  DENGUE 
Symptoms. — After  a  period  of  incubation  varying  from  3  to  5 
days,  the  attack  begins  suddenly  with  headache,  chilliness,  and  atro- 
cious aching  pains  iu  the  muscles  and  joints.  From  the  latter  symp- 
tom arises  the  name  "  break-bone  "  fever.  The  joints  are  swollen, 
red.  and  tender.  The  pulse  and  respiration  are  quickened ;  the  face 
is  auflnsed  and  swollen,  eyes,  skin,  and  mucous  membranes  congested. 
The  lymph  glands  are  frequently  enlarged.  Prostration  may  be 
decided,  and  alight  delirium  is  sometimes  noted.  In  severe  cases 
hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  (epistaxis,  htemoptysis, 
hiematemesis,  etc.)  may  occur.  Extreme  hyperffistheaia  of  the  skin 
has  been  observed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  an  exanthem  occurs, 
sometimes  macular  and  resembling  measles,  or  diffuse  like  that  of 
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scarlet  fever,  or  papular  or  urticarial.  It  haa  no  definite  time  of  ap- 
pearance and  is  not  dlBtinctive  in  ite  characters. 

The  fever  steadilj  risea  during  the  first  3  or  4  days,  reacbing  a 
maximum  of  103°  to  107°,  at  which  time  it  rapidly  remits,  with  free 
sweating  and  an  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  painful  symptoms. 
The  period  of  apyrexia  lasts  from  2  to  4  days,  and  the  seizure  is  then 
repeated  in  a  milder  form.  The  average  duration  of  the  entire  attack 
is  from  7  to  10  days. 

CompUcationB. — These  are  uncommon.  Convulsions  (in  chil- 
dren), insomnia,  active  delirium,  hyperpyrexia,  pericarditis,  and 
meningitis  (rare)  may  occur. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — (I)  Yellow  Fever. — As  dengue  and 
yellow  fever  are  frequently  prevalent  at  the  same  time,  the  two  diseases 
are  apt  to  be  confounded.  The  symptoms  which  in  the  majority  of 
cases  determine  the  disease  to  be  yellow  fever  are  the  facies,  red  and 
injected  eyes,  flushed  face  plus  an  icteric  hue,  slow  pulse  with  high 
fever,  albuminous  urine,  black  vomit,  and  early  jaundice  {id  or  3d 
day).  XcverthelesB,  good  authorities  may  disagree.  It  b  possible 
that  the  work  of  Sanarelli,  Woodson,  and  others  may  develop  a 
reliable  serum  teat  for  yellow  fever  analogous  to  that  of  Widal  for 
typhoid  fever. 

(2)  Infiuenza. — In  this  there  is  usually  no  eruption  (except  herpes), 
the  fever  does  not  show  the  striking  remissions  of  dengue,  and  the 
joints  are  not  implicated.  Examination  of  the  nasal  and  bronchial 
secretions  will  discover  the  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer.  A  question  can  only 
arise  in  sporadic  cases,  as  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  of  either  vill 
be  recognisable. 

(3)  Acute  Rheumatism. — A  sporadic  case  might  be  mistaken  for 
acute  rheumatic  fever  because  of  the  joint  symptoms,  but  in  the 
latter  there  is  generally  no  eruption,  and  the  course  of  the  fever  will 
prove  to  be  quite  unlike  that  of  dengue. 

Prognosis.— Seldom  fatal,  death  resulting  only  from  the  rare 
serious  complications. 

V.    CEREBRO-SPINAL    MENINGITIS 

This  disease,  most  common  in  children  and  young  adults,  and 
caused  by  the  Diplococcua  intracellularis,  presents  remarkably  wide 
clinical  variations. 

Symptoms. — (l)  Ordinary  or  Common  Form. — After  an  un- 
known period  of  incubation  the  disease  begins  abruptly  with  a  vio- 
lent headache,  severe  chill,  fever  (101*  to  102°),  vomiting,  and  pain 
in  the  back  and  limbs.  In  children  a  convnlsioD  may  occur.  Very 
soon  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  become  painful  and  stiff,  with 
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cervical  retraction  or  even  opisthotonus.  There  is  photophobia, 
hyjwracasia,  delirium  (which  may  be  violent),  followed  in  bad  cases 
by  stapor  or  coma.  StrabiRmus  (freqneut),  nystagmus,  ptosis,  irregu- 
larity of  the  pupils,  and  facial  spasm  may  be  noted.  Impairment 
of  sight  or  hearing  may  deveiop.  There  is  often  general  cutaneous 
hypersesthesia,  and  tenderness  along  the  spine,  with  tremor,  and  occa- 
BJonal  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  of  the  extremities.  The  joints  may  be- 
come red  and  swollen. 

The  fever  is  irregnlar  and  not  characteristic.  In  severe  or  fatal 
cases  the  temperature  may  rise  to  105°  to  108°.  Tbe  pulse  is  full 
and  rapid,  in  rare  inatauces  abnormally  slow.  Tbe  respiration  is  not 
increased,  unless  pneumonia  coexists,  but  may  be  of  a  sighing  or 
even  a  Cheyne-Stokes  character.  The  bowels  are  generally  consti- 
pated, the  abdomen  is  not  tender,  and  vomiting  is  present,  as  a  rule, 
only  at  the  onset.  The  spleen  is  usually  swollen.  The  urine  may 
be  albuminous,  and  contain  sugar  and,  in  the  severer  cases,  blood. 
There  is  a  lencocytosie,  the  increase  affecting  the  polymorphonuclear 
cells.  Tbe  eruption  is  variable  and  not  always  present.  Herpes  is 
frequently  seen ;  in  many  cases  blotchy  purple  spots  and  petechiie  are 
found  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  (hence  the  name  "  spotted 
fever").  Urticarial,  erythematous,  orroseolous  rashes  have  been 
observed. 

In  many  cases  a  certain  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  lumbar  pnnc- 
ture  and  examination  of  the  fluid  for  the  Diphcoccus  intracellvlaris, 
a  test  which  should  always  be  made  if  the  disease  is  suspected. 

The  duration  is  variable.  An  acute  case  may  last  but  a  few 
hours,  a  chronic  case  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months.  The  ma- 
jority of  deaths  occur  within  tbe  first  5  days.  In  favourable  cases,  at 
the  end  of  this  time  improvement  becomes  manifest. 

(3)  Malignant,  Fulminant,  or  Apoplerlir  Form. — There  is  a  sud- 
den onset,  severe  chill,  perhaps  a  convulsion,  headache,  moderate 
fever,  extreme  prostration,  and  purpuric  spots.  Muscular  spasm, 
slow,  weak  pulse,  and  stupor  usually  appear,  and  death  takes  place 
from  collapse  in  from  5  to  2i  hours. 

(3)  Abortive  Form. — The  attack  begins  with  great  intensity  as  in 
the  ordinary  form,  but  in  2  or  3  days  there  is  a  prompt  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms,  with  a  rapid  convalescence. 

(4)  Mild  Form. — During  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  there  are 
walking  cases  with  headache,  nausea,  vomiting  (occasional),  vertigo, 
languor,  and  slight  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
back.  Fever  is  slight  or  absent,  and  only  the  presence  of  the  epi- 
demic enables  a  diagnosis. 

(5)  Intermittent  Form. — The  fever  and  the  symptoms  remit  or 
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intermit  every  day  or  every  2d  day,  or  present  an  irregular  remittent 
temperature  like  that  of  pyaemia. 

(6)  Chronic  Form. — There  is  a  series  of  recurrences  of  the  fever 
with  a  complex  symptomatology,  dependent  possibly  upon  chronic 
hydrocephalus  or  abscesses  of  the  brain  (Oslbb,  1Iki.-bnbr). 

ComplicationB  and  Sequelee.  —  Pleurisy,  pneumonia  (fre- 
quent), bronchitis,  pericarditis,  arthritis  (frequent),  and  parotitis 
may  occur.  Chronic  headaches  (meningitis),  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
aphasia,  mental  impairment ;  defective  vision  from  optic  atrophy, 
retinitis,  or  keratitis;  defective  hearing  from  inflammation  of  the 
middle  or  internal  ear,  or  neuritis  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  and  paral- 
ysis of  other  cranial  nerves,  may  result  from  an  attack  of  this  disease. 
Nephritis  with  hiematuria  has  been  observed  as  a  complication. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — In  sporadic  or  doubtfnl  cases  a  diag- 
nostic lumbar  puncture  should  be  made  (page  649)  and  the  fluid 
examined  for  the  characteristic  organism. 

(1)  Typhoid  Fever. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease  the 
slow  development  of  the  symptoms,  the  temperature  curve,  the  ab- 
dominal symptoms,  and  the  Widal  reaction  will  ultimately  septuate 
it  from  cerebro-apinal  meningitis.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  cervical 
pain  and  retractiou,  no  herpes,  and  no  leucocytosis.  In  exceptional 
oases  the  cerebral  form  of  typhoid  fever  begins  abruptly,  with  symp- 
toms indistinguishable  from  those  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

(2)  Typhus  Fever. — In  this  the  fever  is  more  regular  than  m 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  facial  paralysis,  muscular  rigidity,  and 
the  severe  cervico-dorsal  pains  are  absent. 

(3)  Pneumonia. — When  this  is  complicated  by  meningitis,  the 
pneumonia  precedes  the  meningitis,  there  is  less  pain,  and  the  cervi- 
cal retraction  is  not  so  marked  as  in  cerebro-spinal  fever.  But  if  the 
case  is  not  seen  from  the  beginning,  one  can  not  be  certain  that  the 
meningitis  is  secondary  to  the  pneumonia,  and  it  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  separate  it  from  a  case  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  compli- 
cated with  pneumonia. 

(4)  Acute  Eheumatic  Fever. — On  account  of  the  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  joints  which  may  occur  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
it  may  be  mistaken  for  acute  rheumatic  fever,  but  in  the  latter  the 
joint  symptoms  occur  at  the  onset,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  cervi- 
cal retraction,  muscular  rigidity,  facial  paralysis,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

(5)  Tuberculous  Meningitis. — Compared  with  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
the  onset  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  not  so  stidden,  the  aching, 
hypersesthesia,  and  cervical  retraction  are  less,  and  there  are  nsaally 
no  cutaneous  eruptions;  while  retraction  of  the  abdomen,  irregnlflr 
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pulse,  and  Gheyne-Stokes  respiration  are  much  more  common.  Fur- 
thermore, a  pre-existing  tuberculous  focue  may  be  found,  and  tuber- 
cles discovered  in  the  choroid  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  varies  from  30  to  75  per  cent,  and  is 
greatest  in  children  under  5  years.  High  fever,  recurring  convul- 
sions, and  profound  coma  usually  presage  a  fatal  termination. 

VI.    INFLUENZA 

Symptoms. — After  an  incubation  of  from  1  to  4  days  the  disease 
(caused  by  Pfeiffer's  bacillns)  sets  in  abruptly  with  chilliness,  or  even 
a  severe  rigour.  The  fever  is  extremely  variable,  running  from  100° 
to  105°,  and  lasts  with  remissions  from  1  to  10  days.  There  is  in 
almost  all  cases  severe  headache  and  general  aching,  with  a  degree 
of  prostration  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  apparent  cause.  Delirium 
is  not  infrequent.  The  symptomatology  of  the  disease  is  variegated, 
and  one  symptom  group  may  quickly  merge  into  another.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  of  the  disease  are  recognised : 

(1)  Respirator!/  Porm. — The  early  symptoms  are  those  of  a  severe 
coryza.  Usually  pharyngitis,  laryngo-tracheitis,  and  bronchitis  fol- 
low. The  general  aching  and  extreme  weakness  may  be  the  only  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  Very  frequently  a  slight  patchy  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, with  few  physical  signs,  coexists.  The  cough  is  apt 
to  be  paroxysmal,  violent,  and  extraordinarily  persistent. 

(2)  yervoua  Form.—\a  many  cases  slight  fever,  vrith  atrocious 
headache,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  marked  weakness  may  be 
the  only  symptoms. 

(3)  (ifastro-intestinat  Form. — In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  and  profuse  watery  or  serous  diar- 
rhcea,  with  prostration  amounting  at  times  to  collapse,  may  consti- 
tute the  evidence  of  the  disease. 

(4)  Typhoid  or  Febj-ile  Form. — Iti  some  instances,  fortunately  in- 
frequent, there  may  be  a  continued  fever,  with  delirium,  dry,  brown 
tongue,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  status.  In  certain  cases 
the  fever  remits  or  intermits,  with  recurring  chills,  and  simulates 
malaria. 

Complications,  Sequels,  and  Occasional  Symptoms.— 
(I)  Renpiratory  Organs. — Broncho-pneumonia  (common),  lobar  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy  terminating  in  empyema  (rare),  pulmonary  gangrene 
and  abscess  (rare),  pulmonary  cedema  (sequel  of  pneumonia),  and  en- 
largement of  the  bronchial  glands. 

(2)  Cirnilaiory  Organs. — Tachycardia,  bradycardia,  or  persistent 
irregularity  of  the  pulse;  angina  pectoris  (influenzal),  usually  with- 
out discoverable  organic  changes,  temporary  and  recoverable ;  cardiac 
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weakness;  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  phlebitis  and  thrombods  of 
different  vessels.  Recurring  syncope  is  not  infrequent  at  the  onaet 
of  the  disease,  especiailj  in  women. 

(3)  \ervou8  System. — True  meningitie,  or  the  symptoms  of  men- 
ingitis which  disappear  in  a  day  or  two ;  encephalitis,  with  resulting 
hemiplegia  or  monoplegia ;  and  abscess  of  the  brain,  are  uncommon 
compUcationB.  Various  forms  of  neuritis  are  not  infrequent  Ac- 
tive delirium,  depression  of  spirits,  melancholia,  dementia,  persistent 
insomnia,  neuralgias,  and  migraine  have  been  noted.  Xenrastheniii, 
sometimes  severe  and  prolonged,  is  a  not  uncommon  sequel. 

(4)  The  spleen  may  become  enlarged,  and  catarrhal  jaundice  has 
occurred  with  some  frequency ;  (5)  hsematuria,  acute  congestion,  and 
acute  nephritis  are  not  extremely  rare ;  (6)  conjunctivitis  is  frequeut, 
iritis  uncommon,  and  optic  neuritis  is  rare ;  (7)  acute  otitis  media  is 
common,  terminating  occasionally  in  mastoiditis,  and  vertigo,  as  a 
result  of  labyrinthine  disease,  has  been  observed ;  (8)  herpes  Ib  fre- 
quently seen ;  occasionally  diffuse  erythema  and  purpuric  spots  are 


Differential  Diagnosis. —  In.  doubtful,  anomalous,  or  sns- 
pected  sporadic  cases  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  bronchial 
or  nasal  secretions  should  be  made  in  order  to  find  Pfeifler's  bacillua, 
which,  if  present,  will  declare  the  disease  to  be  influenza.  In  tbe 
midst  of  an  epidemic  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis, nor  in  a  sporadic  case  if  the  symptoms  come  under  the  bead  of 
one  of  the  recognised  types.  The  cardinal  symptom  is  the  excessive 
and  disproportionate  weakness. 

(1)  Typhoid  Fever. — Influenza  begins  suddenly,  and  lacks  the 
regular  temperature  curve,  rose  spots,  and  positive  Widal  reaction  of 
typhoid  fever. 

(2)  C'erebro-spi/ial  Meningitis. — In  certain  cases  of  influenza  the 
sudden  onset,  headache,  backache,  delirium,  and  muscular  stiffness 
may  afford  a  clinical  picture  exactly  like  that  of  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, and  the  differential  diagnosis  must  depend  upon  the  bacteri- 
ological examination ;  in  the  one  case  for  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus,  in  the 
other  for  the  meningococcus, 

(3)  BronclKhpnevmonia. — If  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  s 
given  case  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  of  influenzal  origin,  a  rather 
peculiar  and  anomalous  combination  of  physical  signs  may  answer 
the  question  in  the  affirmative,  viz.,  varying  degrees  of  dulness  over 
both  chests  posteriorly,  with  weak  respiratory  murmur,  impaired 
transmission  of  voice  sounds,  and  a  shower  of  fine  and  subcrepi- 
tant  rales  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration,  heard  in  scattered  areas 
or  patches,  especially  at  the  bases.    Tbe  combination  is  probably 
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iDdicative  of  a  mixtare  of  broDcho-pneumonic  spots  and  collapsed 
lobules. 

Prognosis. — In  the  large  majority  of  cases  recovery  occurs. 
The  mortality  varies  from  J  to  2  per  cent,  and  is  generally  due  to 
a  complicating  severe  pneumonia,  especially  when  affecting  the  very 
young  or  the  aged. 

VII.    WHOOPING    COUGH 

SymptomB. — Period  of  incubation  varies  from  7  to  10  days. 
Two  stages  are  recognised.  (1)  Catarrhal  Stage. — Symptoms  those 
of  an  ordinary  cold :  coryza,  injected  conjunctivie,  and  a  bronchial 
(perhaps  slightly  spasmodic)  cough,  with  alight  fever.  In  a  week  or 
10  days,  instead  of  improving,  the  disease  enters  upon  the 

(2)  Paroxysmal  Stage. — This  stage  begins  with  the  first  "  whoop  " 
or  "  kink."  The  cough  becomes  paroxysmal,  and  the  child  is  usually 
conscious  of  the  approach  of  a  seizure  for  a  moment  or  two  prior  to 
its  occurrence  and  endeavours  to  restrain  it.  The  paroxysm,  fre- 
quently precipitated  by  emotional  causes,  begins  with  a  series  of 
short  coughs,  followed  by  a  deep  inspiration  during  which  the  char- 
actenatic  whoop  is  heard.  A  2d,  3d,  or  1th  series  of  coughs,  each 
ending  with  a  whoop,  may  follow,  the  paroxysm  terminating  with 
the  ejection  of  thick  mucus,  and  frequently  with  vomiting.  Phys- 
ical examination  of  the  lungs  is  negative,  except  for  the  evidence  of 
a  slight  bronchitis.  The  number  of  paroxysms  varies  from  4  or  5  to 
40  or  50  in  34  hours.  During  the  seizure  the  face  is  swollen,  con- 
gested, and  cyanotic;  the  veins  are  full  and  the  eyeballs  project. 
Urine  and  ftecea  may  be  passed  involuntarily. 

After  the  disease  is  well  developed  the  facies  is  very  characteristic, 
with  its  swollen,  dusky  appearance,  reddened  eyes,  and  puffy,  pinkish 
lids.    Subconjunctival  extravasations  are  not  uncommon. 

The  paroxysmal  stage  lasts  usually  3  or  4  weeks,  after  which  the 
attacks  grow  milder  and  gradually  cease.  The  average  duration  of 
a  case  of  moderate  severity  is  6  weeks ;  in  aggravated  cases  it  may  be 
4  months. 

Complicatloiis  and  SeqUdlce. — Epistaxis,  hiemoptysis  (infre- 
quent), intestinal  hemorrhage  (rare),  subconjunctival  extravasations, 
and  petechial  spots  on  the  forehead  and  face  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  extreme  venous  congestion.  The  pulmonary  complications 
are  important,  of  which  broncho-pneumonia  (sometimes  tuberculous) 
and  pulmonary  collapse  are  most  common ;  lobar  pneumonia,  pneumo- 
thorax or  interstitial  emphysema  (from  strain),  pleurisy,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  bronchial  glands  (very  common).  Convulsions  are  not 
uncommon,  sometimes  succeeded  by  a  profound  coma ;  hemiplegia. 
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monoplegia,  and  Gubdnral  hemorrhage  are  rare  eventa.  Irregularity 
of  the  pulHo,  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  perhaps  permanent 
valvular  leBJons  may  result  from  the  great  parosysmal  strain  npon 
the  heart.  Acute  aephritia  may  occur  (20  per  cent  of  200  cases, 
Andehn).  Aa  Bequelie,  chronic  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  tubercaloeiB 
may  be  found.  Gastro-iiiteatinal  catarrh  is  not  an  infrequent  follow- 
ing, and  hernia  may  occur  as  a  result  of  strain. 

Slagnosls. — The  disease  can  not  be  recognised  until  the  psroi- 
ysmal  stage,  when  the  "  whoop  "  is  unmistakable.  The  paroxysmal 
cough  of  influenza  may  closely  simulate  pertussis,  but  the  onset  is 
the  former  disease  is  sudden,  and  the  spasmodic  character  of  the 
cough  is  usually  marked  from  the  outset.  Mild  cases  in  which  the 
whoop  does  not  develop  may  remain  doubtful.  The  swollen  face 
and  eyes  are  of  much  diagnostic  importance.  The  mortaUly  of  per- 
tussis, with  its  complications,  amounts  to  7  or  8  per  cent,  especially 
during  the  first  2  years  of  life. 

VIII.  EPIDEMIC  PAROTITIS  (MUMPS) 
Symptoms. — After  an  incubation  of  2  to  3  weeks  there  is  lassi- 
tude, with  fever  {rarely  above  101°),  and  pain  under  one  (usually  the 
left)  ear,  increased  by  taking  an  acid.  Headache  and  nausea  are 
sometimes  present.  Swelling  begins  on  the  affected  side,  which  in  i 
or  3  days  becomes  very  extensive.  The  bulk  of  the  swelling  lies 
under  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  which  is  pushed  outward,  and  extends 
forward  in  front  of  the  ear  and  backward  under  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  (anatomical  situation  of  the  parotid  gland).  The  opposite 
gland  UBnally  follows  suit  within  a  day  or  two.  The  pain  is  tensive 
rather  than  acute,  the  mouth  can  scarcely  be  opened,  and  there  is 
difficulty  in  mastication,  swallowing,  and  speaking.  Tinnitus  sat 
slight  dulness  of  hearing  are  very  common.  The  swelling  lasts  from 
6  to  10  days.  As  a  rule  the  disease  is  of  a  mild  type,  but  in  very 
exceptional  cases  there  may  be  high  fever  (103°  to  104°),  with  delii^ 
ium,  prostration,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  status. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — Orchitis,  nsnally  after  the 
parotitis  has  subsided,  sometimes  resulting  in  atrophy ;  and  at  the 
same  period,  ovaritis  (rare),  mastitis  or  tendemeaa  of  the  breasts, 
and  vulvovaginitis,  almost  invariably  after  puberty.  Other  complies 
tiona  are  meningitis,  acute  mania,  insanity,  facial  paralysis,  convul- 
sions, hemiplegia,  peripheral  neuritis,  endocarditis,  arthritis,  jaoii- 
dice,  albuminous  urine,  acute  ureemia,  otitis  media  (not  uncommon), 
disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  with  permanent  deafness,  disease  of 
the  lachrymal  gland,  and  optic  atrophy.  The  majority  of  these  are 
either  very  rare  or  occur  very  infrequently.     Suppuration  of  the 
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gland  Id  epidemic  parotitis  seldom  occurs.    The  gland  may  become 
chrotiicallj  enlarged. 

Differontial  Dia^osiB. — Mumpa  occurs  mainly  in  children. 
The  diagnosis  is  usually  readily  made  by  noting  that  the  bulk  of  tlie 
swelling  is  below  and  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  that  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
is  pushed  outward.  Inspection  of  the  throat  will  show  the  absence 
of  a  tonsilitis  or  other  inflammation  which  might  cause  swelling  of 
the  cervical  glands  and  thereby  simulate  a  parotitis.  A  parotitis 
may  result  from  various  septic  inflammations,  but  the  gland  usually 
floppurates,  an  occurrence  which  alone  will  almost  invariably  separate 
it  from  the  epidemic  form,  and  the  presence  of  the  causative  infec- 
tion, as  a  rule,  will  have  been  recognised.  The  prognosis  is  favour- 
able in  almost  all  cases. 

IX.    SMALLPOX    (VARIOLA) 

Four  varieties  of  smallpox  are  recognised :  the  discrete,  of  mod* 
erate  severity;  the  conflnent,  of  great  severity ;  the  hemorrhagic  or 
malignant;  and  varioloid,  or  smallpos  as  modified  by  vaccination. 

Symptome. — (1)  Discrete  Form. — After  an  incubation  of  from 
8  to  15  days  the  disease  usually  begins  with  a  chill  (perhaps  recur- 
rent) in  adnlts,  and  a  convulsion  in  children,  followed  by  intense 
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headache,  excessive  lumbar  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  tem- 
perature rises  rapidly  during  the  1st  and  2d  days,  reaching  103°  to 
105°.    The  face  is  flushed,  eyes  bright,  and  delirium  present,  espe- 
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ciallj  if  the  fever  nina  high.  The  pulse  is  rapid  {120  to  140),  full, 
aetdoin  dicrotic.  Generally  the  bowels  are  constipated,  the  nrine 
scanty  and  albuminous.  The  initial  fever  continaes  high  until  the 
3d  or  4th  day,  vhen  a  decided  remission  occurs,  lasting  until  the  Ith 
or  8th  day,  when  it  again  rises  (fever  of  suppuration),  fluctuating 
more  or  less,  and  in  favourable  cases  gradually  falls  to  the  normal  b; 
the  ]8th  day  of  the  disease  (Chart  XV). 

The  characteristic  eruption  appears  on  the  3d  or  4th  day  of  the 
disease  as  small  red  spots,  first  on  the  forehead  and  wrists,  appearing 
within  the  next  24  hours  upon  other  parte  of  the  face  and  limbs,  and 
to  some  extent  upon  the  trunk.  With  the  appearance  of  the  emp- 
tioD  the  fever  falls  and  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  geueral  symp- 
toms. The  rash  is  at  first  macular,  changing  rapidly  into  rounded 
papules  which  feel  like  shot  under  the  skin.  The  lesions  may  occni 
also  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  Abont  the  6th  or  6tb  day 
of  the  disease  they  become  vesicular  and  umbilicated,  and  about  tbe 
8th  day  are  converted  into  non-umhilicated  pustules.  Each  pnstnte 
is  surrounded  by  a  red  areola,  and  tbe  intervening  skin  is  swollen. 
With  pustulution  the  fever  returns  and  the  general  symptoms  reap- 
pear. About  the  llth  or  12th  day  of  the  disease  the  pastolee  begin 
to  desiccate  and  form  scabs  or  crusts,  which  cling  to  the  skin  for  a 
week  or  longer.  The  maturation  of  the  eruption  occurs  first  upon  the 
face  and  follows  the  order  of  its  appearance.  More  or  less  pitting  of 
the  skin  results.  In  the  discrete  form  the  lesions  are  not  very  abun- 
dant and  do  not  coalesce, 

(2)  Confluent  Form. — ^The  papules  are  numerous,  thickly  set,  and 
soon  coalesce,  although  the  confiuence  may  not  take  place  until  the 
stage  of  pustulation.  They  are  most  abundant  on  the  face  and  hands, 
leas  so  on  the  limbs,  and  may  be  scattered  and  discrete  on  the  trunli. 
The  initial  symptoms  of  the  confluent  form  resemble  those  of  the 
discrete  variety,  but  are  usually  of  greater  severity.  Delirium,  stupor, 
subanltus ;  salivation,  diarrhoea ;  extreme  swelling  of  the  cervical 
glands ;  hoarsencBs,  cough,  and  offensive  discharges  from  the  nose 
and  throat  due  to  the  existence  of  the  eruption  in  the  nose,  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  larynx,  are  present  to  a  varying  extent. 

(3)  MaHtfnant  or  Hemorrhagic  Form. — This  presents  2  varieties. 
Black  or  purpuric  smallpox,  beginning  with  intense  fever,  1am- 

liar  pain,  and  prostration,  and  an  unusually  rapid  respiration  rate. 
On  tiie  2d  or  3d  day  small  ecchymoses  appear  on  various  portions  of 
the  skin,  growing  In  size  and  number,  so  that  in  the  severest  esses 
the  greater  portion  of  the  cutaneous  surface  may  be  purple  or  black- 
ish in  colour.  Extensive  conjunctival  ecchymoses  may  also  be  pres- 
ent.    Hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  are  common,  viz., 
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hfemataria,  hematemesis,  intestinal  hemorrliage,  hsmoptysis,  or  me- 
trorrhagia. As  death  occors  between  the  3d  and  6th  day,  the  vario- 
lous eruption  may  not 
have  time  to  appear, 
except  that  scattered 
papules  may  be  found. 

In  hemorrhagic  pus- 
tular smallpox  the  dis- 
ease progresses  like  an 
ordinary  severe  case  up 
to  the  vesicular  or  pus- 
tular stage,  at  which 
time  the  pocks  become 
hemorrhagic,  bleedings 
from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes occor,  and  death 
usually  takes  place  from 
the  7th  to  the  9th 
day. 

(4)  Varioloid.— Tha 
initial  symptoms  are 
mild,  a  few  papules  ap- 
pear on  the  face  and 
hands,  and  the  fever  of  suppuration  does  not  occur  (Chart  XVI). 

Oomplioations  and  SequelEe. — Broncho-pneumonia  (com- 
mon), lobar  pneumonia  (rare),  pleurisy  (common) ;  laryngitis,  cede- 
ma  of  glottis,  perichondritis  or  necrosis.  Endocarditis  and  pericar- 
ditis are  rare,  myocarditis  not  infrequent.  Diarrhcea  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  children ;  parotitis  is  rare ;  vomiting  usually  not  pro- 
tracted ;  swollen  spleen  and  liver,  albuminuria  common,  acute  nephri- 
tis infrequent ;  htematuria,  orchitis,  and  ovaritis  very  seldom  seen. 
Nenritis,  local  or  general ;  diffuse  myelitis  with  paraplegia ;  hemiple- 
gia and  aphasia  due  to  encephalitis  (rare) ;  Gonvulsions,  common  in 
children ;  active  delirium ;  coma ;  insanity  (post-febrile)  seldom  met ; 
epilepsy  rarely.  Arthritis,  perhaps  suppurative ;  acute  necrosis  of 
bone.  Boils  (frequent) ;  local  gangrene  seldom ;  acne.  Otitis  me- 
dia ;  conjunctivitis,  iritis,  and  corneal  inflammation. 

Differentifd  Diacrnosis. — The  so-called  "initial"  rashes  may 
cause  error.  There  are  2  forms,  one  resembling  the  rash  of  scarlet 
fever,  the  other  that  of  measles.  Generally  they  are  limited  to  the 
lower  abdomen,  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  or  to  the  axillary 
regions  and  sides  of  the  chest,  and  appear  upon  the  2d  or  3d  day  of 
the  disease.     Until  shotty  papules  form  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 


Chart  XVI,— Vsrioloid. 
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to  recognise  the  true  nature  of  these  rashes,  although  the  prodroniBl 
Bymptome  may  be  sufficiently  characteristic  in  each  instance. 

Ordinarily  if  an  epidemic  is  present  the  diagnosis  of  smallpoi  is 
readily  made ;  but  in  sporadic  cases,  or  during  the  period  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  papules  or  vesicles,  variola  may  re<]uire  differ- 
entiation from  the  following  diseases : 

(1)  Cerebro-gpinal  Fever. — The  hemorrhagic  form  of  smallpoi 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  purpuric  spots  and  hemorrhages  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  and  irritative  meningeal  symptoms  may  also  be  present 
If  death  occurs  early  a  correct  diagnosis  may  not  be  made,  bat  other- 
wise the  papular  and  pustular  development  of  the  eruption  will  nuke 
the  discrimination. 

(2)  Typhus  Fever. — The  onset  of  this  disease  resembles  that  of 
smallpox,  but  may  be  discriminated  by  the  fact  that  in  typhus  fever 
the  macular  or  petechial  rash  appears  first  on  the  trunk  and  does  not 
become  papular  or  pustular ;  nor  is  there  a  remission  of  the  fever 
coincidently  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

(3)  VaTicella. — It  is  at  times  exceedingly  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate between  varicella  and  varioloid  or  very  mild  cases  of  discrete 
variola. 

In  varicella  the  eruption  usually  appears  first  upon  the  tmnk, 
front  or  back,  beginning  more  rarely  on  the  forehead  and  face.  The 
vesicles  vary  in  size,  are  often  oval  in  shape,  are  rather  superfi- 
cial without  a  marked  red  areola,  and  not  infrequently  flattened  or 
umbilioated.  They  arrive  in  successive  crops,  so  that  by  the  4th  day 
lesions  in  the  various  stages  of  papules,  vesicles,  and  pustules  can  be 
seen  side  by  side,  which,  together  with  their  abundance  upon  the 
trunk,  constitute  most  important  differential  points.  Moreover,  the 
slightnesB  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  (fever,  backache,  prostra- 
tion) ia  notable  in  varicella,  and  there  is  no  fever  of  suppuration. 
The  knowledge  of  previous  exposure  to  the  disease  may  be  helpful. 

In  varioloid  or  mild  variola  the  eruption  asoally  appears  first 
upon  the  forehead  and  hands,  the  lesions  are  of  uniform  size,  not 
superficial,  are  more  pustular,  and  the  various  stages  do  not  exist 
side  by  side.  The  eruption  is  most  abundant  on  the  face,  hands,  and 
extremities.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  more 
decided  character.  There  may  be  a  history  of  exposure  to  a  known 
case  of  smallpox. 

Prog^nosiB. — Varioloid  recovers ;  indiscrete  smallpox  the  prog- 
nosis is  good ;  in  confluent  forms,  grave ;  in  the  malignant  and 
severe  hemorrhagic  forms  death  is  almost  inevitable. 
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X.    VACCINIA  (COWPOX) 

SymptomB.  — Two  or  three  days  subsequent  to  Taccination  s 
papule  vith  a  red  areola  is  Been  at  the  point  ot  iDOcalatioii.  It 
increaees  in  size,  and  by  the  €th  day  becomes  an  umbilicated  circular 
vesicle,  which  grows  larger  and  is  distended  with  lymph.  On  the 
10th  day  it  becomes  purulent,  and  on  the  12th  day  desiccation 
begins.  The  scab  separates  in  from  3  to  4  weeks  from  the  date  ot 
inocniation,  leaving  a  pitted  scar.  There  is  nsually  some  fever  and 
constitutional  disturbance,  beginning  on  the  3d  and  terminating  on 
the  9th  day.  The  axillary  or  inguinal  glands,  according  to  the  site 
of  the  operation,  become  swollen  and  tender. 

Irre^nlaritieB  and  Complications. —A  non-characteristic, 
over-rapid  development  of  the  vesicle,  with  the  formation  of  a  crust 
by  the  7th  or  8th  day,  or  a  retarded  formation,  requires  revaccina- 
tion.  Injury  of  the  vesicle  causes  inflammation  or  the  formation  of 
an  ulcer.  Secondary  vesicles  may  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pock ;  and  very  rarely  there  is  a  general  pustular  eruption  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  successive  crops  appearing  for  several  weeks. 

The  possible  complications  are  as  follows  (Acland)  : 

1.  During  the  first  3  days :  Erythema ;  urticaria ;  vesicular  and 
bnllous  eruptions ;  invaccinated 
erysipelas.  3.  After  the  3d  day 
and  until  the  pock  reaches  ma- 
turity :  Urticaria ;  lichen  urti- 
catus, erythema  multiforme ;  ac- 
cidental erysipelas.  3.  About 
the  end  of  the  1st  week :  Gen- 
eralized vaccinia ;  impetigo ; 
vaccinal  ulceration ;  glandular 
abscess ;  septic  infections ;  gan- 
grene. 4.  After  the  involution 
of  the  pocks :  Invaccinated  dis- 
eases— for  example,  syphilis. 

XI.  VARICELLA  (CHICKEN 
POX) 

SymptomB.— After  a  peri- 
od of  incubation  (10  to  15  days) 
there  is  a  slight  fever,  sometimes 
chilliness,  vomiting,  and  aching 
in  back  and  legs,  followed  in  34  hours  by  the  appearance  of  a  papular 
eruption,  which  in  a  few  hours  becomes  vesicular.    The  lesions  are 
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discrete,  often  ovoid,  somewhat  superficial,  flattened,  not  infrequently 
umbilicated,  and  contain  clear  or  cloudy  fluid.  In  36  or  48  hours 
the  contents  become  purulent,  and  during  the  3d  and  4tb  days 
shrivel  into  dark-brown  crusts,  vrhich  become  detached,  usually  with- 
out leaving  scars.  The  vesicles  appear  in  Bucceasive  sets  during  the 
first  3  or  3  days  of  the  disease,  so  that  lesions  in  various  stages  of 
development  may  lie  side  by  aide  (Chart  XVII). 

Complications. — Ordinarily  the  disease  is  mild.  If  the  vesi- 
cles are  disturbed  by  scratching,  ulcers  may  form,  and  in  some  cases 
the  vesicles  may  be  unusually  large  (buUte).  In  rare  instances  vari- 
cella may  be  hemorrhagic,  with  bleeding  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  the  presence  of  ecchymotic  spots  on  the  skin.  Other 
occasional  complications  are  acute  nephritis,  infantile  hemiplegia, 
and  gangrene  immediately  around  the  vesicles  in  tubercidons  or 
weakly  children.  The  diagnosit  is  from  smallpoi  (page  682),  and 
the  prognosis  is  almost  invariably  favourable. 

XII.  SCARLET  FEVER  (SCARLATINA) 
Symptoms. — Period  of  incubation  varies  from  I  to  ?  days 
(usually  2  to  4).  The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  abruptly,  rarely  with 
a  chill,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  vomiting.  In  young 
children  convulsions  are  common.  The  fever  rises  rapidly  (perhaps 
104°  to  105°)  during  the  1st  day,  and  the  child  complains  of  sore 
throat. 

At  the  end  of  the  Ist  or  the  beginning  of  the  2d  day  the  rash 
appears,  first  on  the  neck  and  chest,  whence  it  spreads  over  the 
whole  body,  usually  within  the  next  84  hours.  From  a  distance  the 
skin  is  uniformly  and  brilliantly  scarlet,  but  on  close  inspection  the 
rash  is  seen  to  consist  of  fine,  closely  set  red  points,  the  intervening 
skin  being  diffusely  red.  It  disappears  on  pressure,  the  ansemic  spot 
having  a  slightly  yellowish  tint.  N'ot  infrequently  the  rash  is  coarsely 
punctiform,  the  intervening  skin  remaining  white;  or  the  rash  may 
occur  in  patches ;  or  it  may  be  finely  papular ;  or  vrith  an  intense 
rash  there  may  be  punctate  petechise ;  or  sndamina  may  form.  The 
rash  persists  for  2,  3,  or  4  days,  and  then  slowly  disappears. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  brilliantly  red 
and  more  or  less  swollen  ;  the  tonsils  are  reddened,  and  often  present 
a  punctate  or  membranous  exudate  (lacunar  tonsilitis).  Thetongne 
is  at  first  covered  with  a  white  fur  through  which  the  swollen  red 
papillse  project  (strawberry  tongue).  In  a  few  days  the  fur  exfoli- 
ates (raspberry  tongue).  The  pulse  is  unduly  rapid  (in  children 
from  120  to  150  or  over)  in  comparison  with  the  temperature,  and  the 
respiration  is  accelerated.    The  spleen  is  somewhat  enlarged.    Head- 
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ache,  restleesiiess,  insomnia,  and  noctarnal  delirium  are  present  in 
cases  of  notable  Beverity,  especially  at  the  onset,  diBappearing  as  the 
rash  becomes  established.  Aside  from  the  initial  nausea  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  are  not  common.  The  urine  is  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  and  often  slightly  albuminoas.  A  fev,  usually  hyaline, 
casts  are  not  uncommon.     A  leucocytosis  is  usually  present. 

In  favourable  cases  the  temperature  gradually  falls  as  the  rash 
disappears,  so  that  by  the  7th  or  8th  day  it  reaches  the  normal  (Chart 
XVIII).     At  this  period  desquamation  begins,  the  cuticle  becoming 
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detached  in  small  scales  or  large  flakes.  Beginning  with  the 
neck  and  chest,  the  desquamation  is  usually  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  3d  or  4th  week,  extending  more  rarely  into  the  7th  or  8th 
week. 

As  scarlet  fever  varies  greatly  in  severity,  certain  clinical  types 
are  recognised,  which  diSer  as  follows  from  the  cases  of  average  in- 
tensit;  just  described : 
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(1)  Mild  Form. — The  rash  may  be  present  without  vomiting,  ferer 
or  inflammation  of  the  throat ;  or  the  tonsils  may  be  inflamed  iritli- 
out  a  rash ;  or  fever,  sore  throat,  and  strawberry  tongue  may  eiist, 
and  the  rash  be  lacking.  The  presence  of  an  epidemic  or  an  indubi- 
table history  of  exposure  may  be  the  only  evidence  by  which  the 
nature  of  such  cases  may  be  Eurmised,  unless  the  occurrence  of  some 
characteristic  sequel,  acute  nephritis  in  particular,  throws  an  nnbapp; 
light  upon  the  primary  attack. 

The  following  forms  are  often  spoken  of  as  malignant : 

(2)  Anginose  FornL— In  this  variety  the  throat  symptome  we 
prominent.  There  is  an  intense  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  fances, 
pharynx,  and  nasal  chambers,  with  swelling  and  an  extensive  mem- 
branouB  exadate.  The  cervical  glands  are  enormously  swollen,  and 
the  tissues  of  the  neck  become  the  seat  of  a  brawny  induration.  The 
discharges  from  the  throat  and  nose  are  extremely  offensive.  There 
are  high  temperature  (105°  to  107°),  cyanosis,  stupor,  diarrhoea,  rapid, 
weak,  and  irregular  pulse,  and  the  child  dies  of  an  acnte  toxemia, 
sometimes  within  34  hours.  If  death  does  not  ensue  at  such  an  early 
period,  abscesses  and  sloughing  of  the  tonsils  and  cervical  tissues  ma; 
take  place,  and  he  farther  complicated  by  pneumonia  and  profouad 
e.Thaustion. 

(3)  Hemorrhaglo  Form.— The  rash  is  petechial,  the  spots  steadily 
developing  into  large  ecchymoses ;  and  there  may  be  hemorrhages 
from  the  mucous  surfaces,  particularly  hematuria  and  epistsxis. 
The  patient  may  die  on  the  2d  or  3d  day. 

(4)  Atactic  (Malignant)  Form. — The  onset  is  sudden  and  intenee, 
with  chill  or  convulsion,  and  vomiting.  The  fever  is  high  (107°  to 
108°),  and  there  is  headache,  restlessness,  and  delirium,  soon  followed 
by  coma.  Death  may  take  place  within  34  or  36  hours,  before  the 
rash  has  had  time  to  appear. 

Complications  and  Sequela.— Xephritis  of  varying  degrees 
of  severity,  occurring  during  the  2d  or  3d,  rarely  the  4th,  week  of 
the  disease,  is  usually  recovered  from,  but  may  be  fatal  from  acute 
uriemia  or  cedema  of  glottis.  Endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  myo- 
carditis are  not  uncommon.  Pneumonia,  pleurisy  (often  purulent). 
Otitis  media  (frequent  and  serious),  sometimes  followed  by  mas- 
toiditis, necrosis,  labyrinthine  disease,  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinns, 
meningitis,  or  cerebral  abscess.  Arthritis  (scarlatinal  "rbeimia- 
tism").  Adenitis  (of  the  submaxillary  or  cervical  glands),  leading 
in  severe  cases  to  suppuration,  and  in  rare  instances  to  chronic  en- 
largement. Chorea  occasionally  occurs,  with  arthritis  and  endocar- 
ditis ;  and  convulsions,  hemiplegia,  and  spinal  paralysis,  and  throm- 
bosis of  the  cerebral  veins  have  been  noted  very  infrequently.    Can- 
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crnm  oris,  single  or  double  phlegmasia  alba  dolena,  symmetrical 
gangrene  of  the  extremities,  and  perforation  of  the  soft  palate  are 
very  rare  complications. 

Differential  Dii^nosiB. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  sudden 
onset,  high  feTer,  extraordinarily  rapid  pulse,  strawberry  tongue,  and 
the  early  appearance  of  the  rasli  render  a  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever 
easily  made.  -  The  following  conditions  may  require  differentiation : 

(1)  Acute  FoUioolar  (Lacunar)  Tonsllltis.— The  onset  of  this  dis- 
ease may  be  qaite  indistingnishable  from  that  of  scarlet  fever,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  rash  npon  the  3d  day  will  declare  the  presence  of 
the  latter. 

(3)  Diphtheria. — In  certain  cases  of  this  disease  there  may  be  an 
erythema,  but  the  rash  is  darker,  generally  confined  to  the  trunk, 
and  disappears  earlier.  The  onset  is  less  abrupt,  there  is  nsnally  a 
more  marked  degree  of  prostration,  and  a  culture  from  the  throat 
reveals  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus.  Nevertheless,  if  the  two  diseases 
coexist,  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  affirm  the  fact. 

(3)  Rnbfilla. — The  face  in  this  disease  may  strikingly  resemble 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  but  the  rash  is  not  punctiform,  the  fever  is  slight, 
the  pnlse  is  not  so  rapid — in  short,  the  mildness  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  will  usually  decide  against  scarlet  fever. 

(i)  HeasleB. — In  this  disease  the  sore  throat  is  usually  absent;  so 
also  is  a  leucocytosis.  The  papular  and  blotchy  character  of  the  rash 
and  its  darker  tint,  its  abundance  upon  the  face,  its  later  appearance 
(3d  or  4th  day  of  the  disease),  and  the  prodromal  coryza  and  catar- 
rhal symptoms  will  declare  for  measles. 

(5)  .^uts  Exfoliating  Dermatitis. — This  disease  may  furnish  a 
very  faithful  clinical  picture  of  mild  scarlet  fever.  The  vomiting, 
relatively  rapid  pulse,  strawberry  tongue,  sore  throat,  ear  complica- 
tions, and  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever  are,  however,  absent;  and  recur- 
rent attacks  are  not  uncommon.  I  consider  it  a  good  clinical  rule 
to  label  as  scarlet  fever  every  case  presenting  a  scarlatinous  rash  plus 
an  exudate,  punctate  or  membranous,  upon  the  tonsils. 

(6)  Drng  Ernptions.— Quinine,  belladonna,  potassium  iodide, 
copaiba,  and  certain  foods  (lobsters,  crabs)  may  cause  an  intense 
diffuse  scarlatiniform  erythema,  but  the  sudden  onset  and  rapid 
pulse  of  scarlet  fever  is  lacking  and  the  temperature  is  norma). 

PTt^^osis. — Uncomplicated  cases  of  moderate  severity  usually 
recover;  severe  and  malignant  forms  are  apt  to  prove  fatal.  The 
mortality  varies  with  the  epidemic  from  5  to  30  per  cent,  mainly 
in  children  under  6  years  of  age.  Hemorrhages,  severe  throat 
symptoms,  cedema  of  the  larynx,  early  delirium  and  subsnltus,  and 
hyperpyrexia  are  unpromising  events. 
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XIII.  MEASLES  (RUBEOLA) 
Symptoms. — After  an  incubation  of  from  7  to  18  days(iuii- 
slly  14)  the  disease  begins  with  chilliness,  sneezing,  lachrymation, 
coryza,  drowBtness,  and,  in  24  hours,  cough.  There  is  usually  red- 
ness of  the  eyes  and  lachrjmation.  Headache,  nausea,  and  TOtniting 
may  also  be  present.  The  temperature  rises  steadily  for  the  first  2 
days,  and  may  then  remit  to  rise  again  with  the  appearance  of  the 
rash  (Chart  XIX). 

The  exanthem  appears  on  the  4th  day,  first  upon  the  face,  as 
small,  red,  flattened  papules  vhicb  grow  larger  and  invade  the  trunk 
and  extremities.  The  countenance  has  amottled,  swollen  appearance, 
which,  with  the  red- 
dened and  photophobic 
eyes,  affords  a  very  char- 
acteristic facies.  The 
blotchy  character  of  the 
rash  is  best  seen  upon 
the  trunk.  The  erup- 
tion, except  in  severe 
cases,  is  distinctly  dis- 
crete and  disappears 
upon  pressure.  The  ei- 
authetn  can  be  seen  upon 
the  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  month  and  throat. 
Koplik's  spots  (page 
221)  may  be  observed  as 
a  f  oreranner  of  the  rash. 
The  general  symptoms 
do  not  lessen  until  the 
6th  day,  at  which  time 
the  fever  generally  foils 
by  crisis,  and  the  catar- 
rhal symptoms  slowly  disappear.  The  rash  lasts  until  the  6th  or  7th 
day  and  then  gradually  fades.  Desquamation  occurs  in  the  form  of 
fine,  branny,  almost  unnoticeable  scales. 

The  form  of  this  disease  known  as  hemorrhagic  or  "black"  mea- 
sles, occurring  in  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  may  be  grave  and  fatal. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  more  violent,  there  is  marked  proft- 
tration,  the  rash  becomes  petechial,  and  there  are  bemorrhageB 
from  the  mucous  membranes.  Death  results  from  an  overwhclDiiug 
toxemia.     Irregular  cases  in  which  the  rash  is  present  by  the  Sd 
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duy,  or  on  the  other  hand  is  delayed  until  the  6th  day,  or  in  vhicli 
the  prodromal  symptoms  are  present  but  the  raeh  fails  to  appear, 
are  not  uucommon  during  ao  epidemic. 

ComplioationB  and  Sequels.— Catarrhal  pneumonia  from 
«xtension  of  the  bronchitis  which  is  a  part  of  the  disease,  and  lobar 
pnenmoais  (less  common);  laryngitis  (not  infrequent);  otitis  (fre- 
quent), diarrhoea  (frequent).  Rarer  complications  are  tuberculosis, 
esncmm  oris,  stomatitis,  Tulvitis,  and  paraplegia  or  hemiplegia  due 
to  myelitis  or  neuritis. 

Dia^piOBiB.  —  (1)  Rubella. — Prodromata,  ferer,  and  catarrhal 
symptoms  are  much  milder,  the  rash  appears  earlier  (1st  or  3d  day) 
and  is  more  evenly  distributed  than  in  measles. 

(3)  Scarlet  Fever. — In  this  disease  the  onset  is  more  sudden,  the 
fever  is  higher  and  does  not  exhibit  the  pre-eruptive  remission,  the 
sore  throat  is  more  marked,  and  the  rash  is  usually  a  bright-red 
and  uniform  erythema,  contrasting  with  the  blotchy  exanthem  of 
measles. 

FrognoslB. — The  mortality  is  variable.  Ordinary,  uncompli* 
cated  cases  recover;  pulmonary  complications  in  weakly  or  tuber- 
ruloiis  children  are  responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of  fatal 


XIV.    RUBELLA    (ROTHELN) 

Symptoms. — After  an  incubation  of  10  or  12  days,  "German 
measles  "  begins  with  slight  sore  throat,  slight  fever  (100°),  chilliness, 
headache,  coryza,  and  some  aching  in  back  and  legs.  These  symp- 
toms are  often  remarkable  for  their  mildness,  and  the  rash  is  fre- 
quently the  first  evidence  of  illness. 

The  rash  appears  on  tlie  1st  or  3d  day,  first  on  the  face,  whence 
it  spreads  over  the  trunk  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  within  the 
next  S4  hours.  It  consists  of  slightly  elevated,  rounded,  or  oval, 
pale-red,  and  usually  discrete  spots ;  occasionally  the  rash  is  of  a 
brighter  red  or  pink  tint  and  diffuse,  resembling  the  rash  of  scarlet 
fever.  It  persists  for  from  3  to  5  days,  often  leaving  a  slight  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin,  and  may  be  followed  by  a  moderate  branny 
desquamation.  The  glands,  especially  the  cervical  and  posterior 
auricular,  are  swollen.  In  occasional  cases  the  temperature  may 
rise  to  103°  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  be  well  marked. 

Oomplloatione.— Bronchitis,  pneumonia,  gastro-intestiual  ca- 
tarrh, albuminuria,  and  jaundice  may  occur,  but  complications  of 
any  kind  are  infrequent. 

Differential  Diagnosis.— (1)  Mea8les.~¥rQm  measles,  rubella 
is  to  be  distinguished  mainly  by  the  mildness  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
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latter.  Ab  the  symptomatology  la  in  many  respects  exactly  similar 
it  may  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  discriminate  between  light  measles 
and  severe  rubella.  A  rose-red  tint  of  the  rash  and  prompt  swelling 
of  the  cervical  and  especially  of  the  posterior  anricnlar  glands,  point 
to  the  latter. 

(2)  Scarlet  Fever.— The  more  sudden  onset,  the  initial  vomiting, 
the  erythematous  character  of  the  rash,  the  longer  duratioo  and 
severer  course  of  the  disease  will  serve  to  separate  it  from  rubella. 

(3)  Urticaria. — The  characteristic  wheals,  intense  itching,  and 
usual  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms  will  discriminate  this  disease 
from  rubella. 

XV.    DIPHTHERIA 

SyxnptomB. — The  period  of  incubation  of  this  disease  (Elebs- 
LoefSer  bacillus)  varies  from  3  to  10  days;  usually  2  or  3.  The 
onset  is  with  fever  (103°  to  104°),  chilliness,  headache,  and  pain  io 
the  back  and  limbs.  A  conviilsion  may  occur  in  infants  or  very 
young  children.  Albuminuria  is  common.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive in  the  initial  symptoms.  According  to  the  site  of  the  Epe- 
cific  inflammation  the  following  forms  of  diphtheria  are  recognised : 

(1)  Pharyngeal  Diphtheria. — Sore  throat,  dysphagia,  swollen  and 
tender  glands  in  the  neck,  and  stiSuess  of  the  cervical  tissues  become 
manifest.  The  tonsils  are  swollen  and  covered  with  grayish  or  yel- 
lowish white  membrane,  which  is  usually  adherent,  and  leaves  a  bleed- 
ing surface  when  forcibly  stripped  off.  By  the  2d  or  3d  day  the 
membrane  extends  to  the  faucial  pillars,  perhaps  also  to  the  uvula 
and  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  In  favourable  cases  the  symp- 
toms subside  and  the  throat  becomes  clear  of  membrane  by  the  lOth 
day.  The  membrane  may  be  punctate  and  confined  to  the  touEils 
(lacunar  or  tonsillar  diphtheria),  simulating  in  every  respect  an 
ordinary  follicular  tonsilitis ;  or  there  may  be  a  soft  noo-membranonB 
exudate  upon  the  tonsils  alone ;  or  the  case  may  be  so  extremely 
mild  that  membrane  or  exudate  does  not  appear,  the  throat  present- 
ing only  the  redness  of  an  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation. 

(3)  Itaryngeal  Diphtheria. — Membranons  croup  is  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  laryngeal  diphtheria;  in  a  small  minority  a  strep- 
tococcus inflammation.  It  is  usually  secondary,  by  extension  from 
the  pharynx,  occasionally  primary.  A  croupy  congh,  hoarseness,  or 
aphonia,  and,  above  all,  evidences  of  progressive  laryngeal  stenosis, 
constitute  the  leading  symptoms.  As  the  narrowing  of  the  glottic 
opening  proceeds  the  breathing  becomes  stridulous,  and  dyspnoea  and 
cyanosis  become  manifest.  The  supraclavicular,  epistemal,  inter- 
costal, and  epigastric  spaces  are  deeply  retracted  with  inspiration  and 
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bulge  with  expiration.  The  child  is  excessively  restless,  the  nostrils 
work  violently,  and  the  steruo-mastoids  become  prominent  daring 
inspiration.  Shreds  of  membrane  may  be  coughed  np.  If  the  steno- 
sis is  not  relieved  the  child  pasBes  into  a  semicomatose  state  and 
finally  dies.  The  fever  is  nsually  slight  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  child  is  good.  The  membrane  may  extend  into  the  trachea  and 
the  bronchial  tubes, 

(3)  Xanal  Diphtheria.— Thia  may  be  primary,  but  is,  as  a  rule,  sec- 
ondary by  extension  from  the  pharynx. 

The  general  symptoms  are  generally,  but  not  invariably,  severe ; 
high  fever,  prostration,  and  extensive  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands. 
There  is  an  offensive,  often  bloody,  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  or  an 
epistaxis,  and  the  orifices  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip  are  excoriated. 
The  membrane  may  usually  be  found  by  inspection.  In  certain  cases, 
as  yet  somewhat  inexplicable,  there  may  be  thick  membranes  in  the 
nose  containing  diphtheria  bacilli,  but  constitutional  symptoms  are 
absent  and  the  disease  is  quite  harmless  (fibrinons  rhinitis). 

(4)  Miscellaneous  Sitex  of  Diphtheria. — If  a  wound  or  an  ulcer- 
ated or  excoriated  surface  becomes  infected,  a  pseudo-membrane  may 
form  at  the  point  of  lodgment  of  the  germs.  Diphtheria  of  the  con- 
junctiva may  occur  primarily,  or  by  extension  from  the  nose ;  of  the 
external  ear,  from  the  dischai^e  of  a  diphtherial  otitis  media ;  of  the 
mouth  and  lips,  by  extension ;  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  the  genitals,  by 
direct  infection  from  contaminated  hands,  instruments,  or  dressings. 

Variations  In  Intensity. — The  case  may  be  mild,  with  slight 
fever  and  little  if  any  prostration.  In  severe  cases  attended  by  ex- 
tensive and  intense  local  changes,  the  prostration  is  extreme,  the 
temperature  is  subnormal,  the  face  is  ashy,  the  pulse  rapid  and  fee- 
ble. In  malignant  diphtheria  the  general  symptoms  are  grave  from 
the  very  onset  of  the  disease.  The  fever  is  high,  the  prostration 
extreme,  the  pulse  rapid  and  weak,  and  death  occurs  in  S  or  3  days 
from  the  excessive  toxsemia.  In  such  cases  the  diphtheritic  lesions 
in  the  nose  and  pharynx  are  usually  of  an  aggravated  type,  and  there 
may  be  subcutaneous  ecchymoses. 

Complications  and  Sequeln, — Broncho-pneumonia  and  pul- 
monary collapse  are  notably  frequent ;  rarely  pulmonary  gangrene. 
Acute  nephritis  is  common ;  so  also  is  otitis  media.  Epistaxis  may 
be  serious.  Endocarditis  and  heart  failure  (usually  due  to  a  neuritis 
of  the  cardiac  nerves)  are  not  very  rare. 

Among  the  eequela,asiAe  from  chronic  catarrh  of  the  nasopharynx 
and  annmia,  by  far  the  most  important  and  characteristic  is  diph- 
theritic paralysis.  It  occurs  in  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and 
comes  on  during  convalescence  {2d,  3d,  or  4th  week).     It  is  as  char- 
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acteristic  of  diphtheria  ae  nephritis  ia  of  scarlet  fever.  Like  the  lat- 
ter, it  may  follow  the  mildest  case  of  the  disease  and  perhaps  he  the 
first  symptom  indicating  the  nature  of  the  primary  sore  throat. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  a  toxic  neuritis,  general  or  local,  and 
according  to  the  particular  nerves  involved  the  symptoms  may  ahow 
a  great  variety.  The  most  common  form  is  that  affecting  the  palate 
and  pharynx,  and  is  indicated  by  the  nasal  character  of  the  voice, 
regui^itation  of  fluids  through  the  nose,  and  dysphagia,  with  which 
there  often  coexists  a  moderate  weakness  of  the  legs.  Next  in  fre- 
quency the  ocular  muscles  are  involved,  causing  ptosis,  strabismiig, 
and  loss  of  accommodative  power.  The  special  nerves  of  taste  or 
hearing  may  be  involved.  There  may  be  a  multiple  Deuritis  affect' 
ing  both  legs  (paraplegia),  with  absent  tendon  reflexes,  although  the 
last  sign  does  not  of  necessity  imply  a  neuritis ;  or  the  extensors  of 
the  feet ;  or  one  or  both  arms ;  or  all  four  extremities ;  or  the  face ; 
or  the  respiratory  muscles  (diaphragm  in  particnlar) ;  or  the  cardiac 
nerves.  The  Bbnormally  rapid  or  slow  pulse,  dilated  heart,  and  the 
occasional  advent  of  dangerous  or  fatal  syncope,  met  with  either  at 
the  acme  of  the  disease  or  during  convalescence,  result  in  all  prob- 
ability from  an  involvement  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  less  commonly 
from  an  infectious  myocarditis. 

Deferential  Dlag^iOBis, — The  only  absolute  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  diphtheria  is  the  presence  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillns.  Iq 
the  severer  forma  of  anginal  diphtheria,  where  the  exudate  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  tonsils  but  spreads  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  soft  pal- 
ate, or  pharynx,  the  clinical  diagnosis  is  readily  made ;  but  when  the 
picture  and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  exactly  that  of  a  follicular 
toneilitis,  or  the  membrane  is  absent  as  in  the  milder  forms  of 
diphtheria,  a  reliable  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  a  bacteriological 
or  microscopical  examination  of  the  exadate.  The  membranons 
anginas  occurring  in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  pertussis,  and  scarlet 
fever,  and  usually  due  to  the  streptococcus,  can  not  be  differentiated 
from  true  diphtheria  except  by  proving  the  absence  of  the  Kiel* 
LoefHer  bacillus.  These  forma  of  membranous  sore  throat  are  vert 
appropriately  qualified  as  diphtheroid. 

For  making  cultures  in  suspected  cases  of  diphtheria  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  Xew  York  city  furnishes  an  outfit  (free)  consist- 
ing of  a  box  in  which  there  are  2  test  tubes,  one  containing  a  steril- 
ized cotton  swab,  the  other  a  slant  of  coagulated  blood  serum.  Both 
are  plugged  with  sterilized  cotton.  The  directions  which  accompany 
the  outfit  are  as  follows : 

"  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  best  light  attainable,  and, 
if  a  child,  properly  held.     In  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good 
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view  of  the  throat,  depress  the  tongue  and  rub  the  cotton  swab 
gently,  bat  freely,  sg&inst  any  visible  pseudo-membrane  or  exudate. 

"  Id  other  cases,  including  those  in  irhich  the  oxndate  is  confined 
to  the  larynx,  open  the  month  and  pass  the  swab  back  till  it  reaches 
the  pharynx,  and  then  rub  it  freely  against  the  mucous  membrane. 
Without  laying  the  swab  down,  withdraw  the  cotton  plug  from  the 
calture  tube,  insert  the  swab,  and  rub  that  portion  which  has  touched 
the  exudate  gently  back  and  forth  along  the  surface  of  the  blood 
serum.  Do  not  break  the  surface  of  the  blood  serum,  for  it  is  a  sur- 
face growth  of  bacteria  that  is  desired.  Then  replace  the  swab  in  its 
own  tube,  plug  both  tubes,  fill  out  inclosed  blank,  and  return  the 
whole  outfit  at  once  to  the  station  from  which  it  was  obtained.  Do 
not  use  tubes  which  are  contaminated,  or  in  which  the  contents  have 
liquefied  or  dried  up.  Do  not  make  culture  within  two  hours  after 
any  antiseptic  wash  or  spray  has  been  used  in  the  patient's  throat." 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  varies  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  and 
the  prognosis  should  be  guarded.  In  moderately  severe  cases  of 
pharyngeal  diphtheria  recovery  may  be  expected ;  if  the  nose  is 
involved  the  gravity  increases ;  and  laryngeal  diphtheria  (membra- 
nous croup)  is  a  very  fatal  disease.  The  antitosine  treatment  has 
produced  a  notable  diminution  in  the  mortality. 

XVI.    ERYSIPELAS 

Symptoma. — This  disease — due  to  infection  by  the  Streptococcus 
pyogenes — has  a  period  of  incubation  varying  from  3  to  7  days.  The 
form  usually  seen  by  the  internalist  is  that  which  affects  the  face  and 
head.  The  attack  begins  more  or  less  suddenly  with  a  chill  or  chilli- 
ness, followed  by  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  (103°  to  105").  In  previ- 
ously strong  and  healthy  persons  the  constitutional  depression  may 
be  slight;  but  in  the  old  or  debilitated,  or  in  chronic  alcoholics, 
there  may  be  great  prostration,  dry  tongue,  feeble  pulse,  and 
deliritun. 

Coincident  with,  or  a  little  later  than,  the  onset  of  the  general 
symptoms  a  reddened  spot  is  to  be  seen,  usually  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  or  upon  one  of  the  alie,  less  frequently  upon  other  parts 
of  the  face,  or  the  ear,  or  head.  This  rapidly  extends,  the  skin 
becomes  swollen,  red,  and  tense,  and  is  often  studded  with  vesicles 
or  small  bullee,  especially  on  the  eyelids,  ears,  and  forehead.  The 
pain  is  burning  and  tensive.  The  inflammatory  area  has  a  well- 
defined,  somewhat  raised  margin,  and,  as  it  extends,  the  areas  first 
attacked  become  somewhat  lighter  in  colour  and  less  swollen. 
Uten  the  greater  portion  of  the  face  is  involved  the  eyes  are  nearly 
ot  quite  closed,  the  nose  is  bulbous,  the  lips  and  ears  are  thickened 
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and  edetoatoas.  The  cervical  glanda  are  enlarged.  Small  cutaneous 
abscesses  are  common  on  the  neck,  cheeks,  and  forehead,  and  there 
may  be  extensive  suppuration  under  the  scalp.  The  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  reddened,  and  in  rare  cases  the 
inflammation  may  extend  to  the  larynx  and  cause  oedema.  Leaco- 
cytosis  is  present,  and  the  urine  is  often  albuminous. 

The  fever  continues  high  with  slight  remissions  for  6  or  7  days, 
and  usually  terminates  by  crisis.  The  local  redness  and  swelling 
subside,  and  desquamation  follows.  In  the  wandering  form  of  the 
disease  {E.  migrans  or  ambulana)  the  inflammation  disappears  from 
one  part  and  appears  in  another,  the  temperature  runs  an  irregalar 
course,  and  the  patient  may  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  the  typhoid 
stafus. 

ComplloationB  and  Sequelae. — Actual  meningitis,  as  proved 
by  autopsy,  rarely  occurs,  the  meningeal  symptoms  (delirium,  coma) 
arising  from  the  fever  or  the  toxeemia.  Pericarditis,  pleurisy,  acute 
nephritis  (occasional),  pneumonia  (occasional),  otitis  media.  Septi- 
ciemia,  pyiemia,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis  are  not  uncommon. 
Articular  rheumatism  is  a  relatively  frequent  complication  (A.ideu). 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  mode  of  onset,  the  fever,  and 
the  swollen,  well-defined  edge  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  ren- 
der the  diagnosis  easy  in  a  developed  case. 

(1)  Acute  Eczema. — The  absence  of  fever,  the  lack  of  a  definite 
border  or  of  marked  swelling,  and  the  presence  of  intense  pruritna 
will  declare  the  disease  to  be  an  acute  eczema. 

(3)  Erythema. — The  absence  of  fever,  swelling,  or  local  heat 
separates  erythema  from  erysipelas. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  varies  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  In 
healthy  adults  recovery  is  the  rule.  In  persons  over  60,  in  chronic 
topers,  or  in  the  debilitated,  the  prognosis  is  serious ;  and  erysipelas 
of  the  navel  in  the  newborn  is  usually  fatal.  Death  occurs  from 
exhaustion  or  toxemia. 

XVII.  TOXiCMlA,  SEPTICiCMIA,  AND  PY>EM1A 
Definitions.— («)  Toxwmia  results  from  the  introduction  into 
the  system  of  toxinea  formed  by  micro-organisms,  mainly  by  those 
which  are  pathogenic,  Saprmmia  is  a  toxaemia  due  to  tbe  absorp- 
tion of  toxines  formed  by  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  In  either 
case  the  organisms  develop  at  some  local  site,  whence  the  poisonous 
substances  are  absorbed — e.  g.,  the  throat  in  diphtheria,  or  a  moist 
gangrene  of  the  leg. 

(b)  Sepficamia  (hactersmia)  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an 
incursion  of  pathogenic  germs  into  the  blood  and  tisanes  of  tbe  body 
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in  general,  with  or  without  a  discoverable  avenue  of  entrance,  but  in 
wbich  there  are  no  foci  of  suppuration. 

(c)  Pyamia  is  a  septicaemia  due  to  pyogenic  organisms,  plus  one 
or  more  foci  of  suppuration. 

Causes  and  Symptoms. —(a)  Toiamia.— (1)  Cnwms.— This 
condition  attends  the  invasion  of  many  of  the  infectious  diseases, 
especially  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  pneumonia,  in  which 
the  pathogenic  germ  lodges  and  multiplies  in  some  special  local- 
ity. The  constitutional  symptoms  are  due  to  the  absorption  of 
the  toxines  manufactured  at  the  site  of  infection  and  not  to  the 
entrance  of  the  germ  into  the  blood.  At  a  later  period  the  patho- 
genic organisms  may  Invade  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  the  condition 
then  becomes  a  septicemia.  Of  the  form  of  toxiemia  known  as  sap- 
nemia  (absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction)  the  most  com- 
mon examples  are  moist  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  gangrene  of 
the  lungs  or  other  portions  of  the  body ;  auto-intoxication  from  the 
intestinal  tract;  the  ingestion  of  tyrotoxicon  or  other  ptomaines 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  meat,  milk,  or  cheese;  the 
inhalation  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction  (causing  nausea,  fever,  and 
diarrhoea) ;  or  absorption  from  a  retained  and  offensive  placenta. 

(2)  Symptoma  of  Toxmnia. — General  malaise,  prostration,  rest- 
lessness, headache,  chill,  and  fever.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  most 
constant.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  (rapid,  weak  pulse) 
and  the  nervous  system  constitute  the  best  criteria  of  the  severity  of 
the  tosiemia.    There  is  usually  a  leueocytoaia. 

(b)  Septicfemla. — (1)  Caums. — The  septicfemic  condition  may 
originate  from  a  recognisable  focus  of  infection,  as  in  autopsy 
wounds,  puerperal  septicaemia,  anthrax,  pneumonia,  gonorrhoea,  and 
typhoid  fever,  a  general  infection  resulting  from  what  was  originally 
a  local  process.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ecpticfemia  is  due  to 
the  streptococcus  or  staphylococcus ;  but  there  are  often  combined 
or  mixed  infections — e.  g.,  the  aepticsemia  may  be  caused  by  the 
aimultaneons  presence  of  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the  Bacillus 
tifphostis,  the  Diplococcus  piieumonifE,  the  Bacilbes  tuberculosis,  or 
the  ElebB-Loeflter  bacillus. 

In  other  cases  the  local  focus  of  infection  is  not  recognisable 
during  life  and  perhaps  not  at  autopsy  (cryptogenetic  septicemia). 
Generally  in  these  cases  the  patient  is  already  ill  of  some  acute  or 
chronic  malady ;  but  in  a  certain  proportion  the  infection  occurs  in 
those  who  are  in  good  health.  01  the  germs  causing  the  infection 
the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  most  common,  next  the  Slfrpki/lo- 
coccus  pyogenes,  the  pnenmococcug,  the  Bacillus  proleus,  and  the 
Bacillus  pyocyaneua. 
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Here  also  may  be  conaidered  certain  local  or  general  infectioni 
occurring  very  frequently  as  secondary  or  intercurrent  events  in 
chronic  diaeaees,  especially  in  chronic  nephritis,  arteriosclerosia, 
chronic  valvular  disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Hodgkin's  disewe, 
leucsmia,  chronic  tuberculosis,  and  other  chronic  maladies.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  these  infections  are  apt  to  close  the  scene  they  are 
spoken  of  as  "  terminal.  "  The  micro-organisms  found  in  the  ter- 
minal infections  are,  in  addition  to  thoae  previously  mentioned,  the 
gonococcus,  the  gas  bacillus,  and  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.  The 
local  affections  to  which  they  give  rise  are  acute  meningitis,  pericar- 
ditis,  endocarditis,  or  pleurisy ;  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  peri- 
tonfflum  or  pleura ;  and  entero-colitia. 

(3)  Symptoms  of  Septicmmia. — When  septicemia  starts  from  a 
local  infective  focus,  whence  the  micro-organisms  enter  the  blood, 
the  symptoms  of  the  invasion  may  begin  on  the  2d,  3d,  or  4th  dav, 
rarely  later.  At  the  onset  there  is  usually  chilliness  rather  than  rigour, 
with  fever,  moderate  at  first,  but  which  rises  and  tends  to  become  of 
the  continued  type,  with  decided  daily  remissions.  There  is  head- 
ache, anorexia,  prostration,  delirium,  or  marked  apathy.  The  pulee 
is  rapid,  small,  and  compressible.  The  tongue  shows  a  marginal  red- 
ness, and  may  become  dry  and  brown  -,  there  may  be  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  diarrhcea;  and  the  spleen  may  be  palpably  swollen.  Pe- 
techial spots  are  not  uncommon ;  slight  toxoemic  jaundice  usnslly 
develops ;  and  scarlatiniform  rashes  or  herpes  may  appear.  Tlie 
urine  frequently  contains  albumin,  leucocytes,  red  cells,  and  tube 
casts.  If  the  septicemia  is  cryptogenetic,  and  especially  if  it  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  streptococcus,  the  fever  is  high,  irregular,  with 
recurrent  slight  chills,  and  of  a  more  decided  septic  cast. 

(c)  Pytemia. — (1)  Causes. — Pyiemia  is  a  septictemia  complicated 
by  multiple  abscesses  ariaiug  from  an  original  focus  of  suppuration. 
The  abscesses,  primary  or  secondary,  may  he  seated  in  any  part  or 
organ  of  the  body.  The  organisms  most  commonly  causing  suppura- 
tion are  the  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus,  although  other  germs 
may  be  pyogenic,  viz.,  the  pneumococcus,  the  Bacillus  typhotus,  the 
Bacillns  colt  communis,  Pfeiffer'a  bacUlus  (of  influenza),  the  BaciUu* 
proieus,  the  Bacillns  pyocyaneus,  and  probably  the  gas  bacillns. 

Tlie  vessels  in  tJie  neighbourhood  of  the  original  suppurative 
focus  become  inflamed,  with  the  formation  of  thrombi ;  in  the  ma- 
jority of  eases  the  veins  are  involved  (phlebitis),  less  commonly  the 
arteries  (arteritis).  From  these  infected  thrombi  particles  of  varying 
size  become  detached,  and  are  curried  aa  emboli  by  the  blood  stream 
to  various  parts  or  organs,  where  they  become  impacted.  Instead 
of  causing  simple  infarctions,  as  do  non-infected  emboli,  they  give 
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rise  to  new  foci  of  sapparation  because  of  the  masses  of  pyogenic 
organisms  conveyed  by  them.  The  veins  are  the  usual  channels  by 
which  the  septic  emboli  are  transmitted  to  various  parts  of  the 
body ;  particles  from  an  arterial  thrombus  are  arrested  in  the  capiU 
lary  areas  in  which  the  branches  of  the  thrombosed  artery  terminate. 

The  sites  of  the  secoudary  (metastatic,  embolic)  abscesses  vary 
according  to  the  vascular  area  in  which  the  original  suppurative  focus 
is  situated ;  thus,  if  it  lies  in  the  intestines,  multiple  metastatic  ab- 
scesses are  found  in  the  liver,  the  septic  particles  being  conveyed  by 
the  portal  system  of  veins ;  if  in  the  skin,  muscles,  or  bones,  the  em- 
bolic abscesses  are  found  in  the  lungs ;  or  if  the  emboli  are  very  small 
they  may  pass  through  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  lodge  in  the 
kidney,  spleen,  and  jointa ;  or  may  be  detained  in  the  heart  and  pro- 
duce an  ulcerative  endocarditis,  furnishing  septic  particles  which, 
trsTcUiag  in  tlie  arterial  stream,  become  the  cause  of  abscesses  in 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

(2)  Symptoms  ofPywmia. — A  severe  chill  or  rigour  usnally  marks 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  temperature  rapidly  rises  to  103°  or  104° 
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or  over,  and  is  followed  by  a  remission,  or  perhaps  an  intermission, 
with  profuse  sweating.  The  chills,  high  fever,  and  sweating  recur 
at  irregular  intervals  (Chart  XX>,the  temperature  curve  in  the  mean- 
time showing  a  slightly  elevated  and  remitting  line.  There  are  ano- 
rexia, nausea,  and  vomiting.  In  the  acute  cases  there  is  rapid  ema- 
ciation, and  as  the  dieases  advances  prostration  becomes  marked,  the 
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skin  is  moderately  jaundiced,  the  pulse  is  rapid  sod  feeble,  and  the 
dry,  brown  tongue,  delirium,  coma,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  typhoid 
status  develop.  In  chronic  cases  the  fever  is  irregular,  and  the  chillB 
recar  at  long  intervals.     There  is  a  leucocytosis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  local  symptoms,  due  to  multiple  mela- 
static  inflammations,  become  manifest  sooner  or  later,  as  follows:  la 
the  luHffs,  dyspnooa,  cough,  perhaps  purulent  or  rusty  espectoration, 
and  the  physical  signs  of  consolidation,  cavity,  or  pleural  effusion; 
in  the  xpleen,  enlargement  of  the  organ,  with  pain,  tenderness  (peri- 
splenitis), and  {lerhaps  splenic  friction  sounds  on  auscultation;  iu 
the  liver,  symptoms  are  slight,  liver  may  be  enlarged  and  tender, 
perhaps  with  friction  sounds  (perihepatitis) ;  in  the  heart,  endocar- 
ditis, perhaps  ulcerative  (q.  v.) ;  in  the  hidtieys,  the  urinary  evidences 
of  multiple  renal  abscesses  or  infarcts,  see  (8)  (c),  page  G46 ;  in  the 
joints,  pain,  redness,  fluctuation. 

Diagrnoaia  of  Pysamia. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  the 
irregular  chills,  fever,  and  sweats,  together  with  the  discovery  of  a 
primary  suppurative  focus.  Of  the  latter  the  most  common  are : 
Suppurating  wounds,  surgical  or  accidental ;  childbirth ;  prostatic 
abscess,  chronic  ulcerative  cystitis,  gonorrhoea,  chancroids,  and  bubo; 
appendicitis,  suppurating  hemorrhoids,  or  intestinal  ulceration,  per- 
haps with  a  pylephlebitis;  suppurative  mastoiditis  resulting  from 
an  acute  or  chronic  otitis  media ;  osteomyelitis,  or  septic  arthritis. 
Ulcerative  endocarditis,  while  usually  secondary,  may  be  the  primary 
cause  of  pyieipia.  In  doubtful  cases  of  pyiemia  or  &eptica>mia,  espe- 
cially of  the  cryptogenetic  form,  a  most  careful  search  is  to  be  made 
for  a  wound,  abrasion,  or  local  lesion  in  any  part  of  the  body,  .^n 
examination  of  stained  blood  films  may  possibly  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  pyogenic  organisms. 

Differential  Dif^nosis  of  Pyssmia.— As  compared  with 
gepticiemia,  pyjemia  exhibits  recurring  chills,  deeply  remitting  fever, 
and  sweats,  with  great  prostration,  rapid  wasting,  moderate  icteros, 
and  evidences  of  embolic  abscesses;  while  in  septictemia  there 
is  usually  but  a  single  chill,  the  fever  ia  of  the  continued  type, 
sweats  are  uncommon,  the  jaundice  is  much  lighter,  and  there  are 
no  metastatic  abscesses.  Moreover,  in  septlcBemia,  delirium  and 
coma  are  early  symptoms ;  in  pyajraia  they  become  manifest  later  in 
the  disease. 

{ii)  Diseases  Simulated  by  Pysinia. — (I)  Malaria. — Because  of 
the  chills,  fever,  and  sweats,  pyemia  may  be  mistaken  for  an  inter- 
mittent malarial  fever,  but  the  finding  of  the  plasmodinm  and  the 
prompt  effect  of  quinine  in  the  latter  offer  ready  means  of  differ- 
entiation. 
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(2)  Typhoid  Fever. — The  more  chronic  cases  of  pytemia  in  which 
there  is  an  irregular  fever  with  delirium,  prostration,  diarrhoea,  and 
a  swollen  spleen,  may  simnlate  typhoid  fever,  but  the  presence  of 
rose  spots,  the  absence  of  leucocytosis,  and  the  finding  of  a  poeitive 
■\Vidal  test  will  declare  for  the  latter. 

(*)  Diseases  which  may  eimulate  Pyffimla.— Among  these  are 
pyelitis  (especially  if  due  to  renal  calculus);  renal  tuberculosis; 
empyema;  beginning  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  abscess  of  the  liver; 
lodgment  of  a  gallstone  in  the  common  duct ;  Hodgkin's  disease ; 
grave  aniemia ;  and  swiftly  advancing  malignant  disease. 

Prognosis  of  FysBtnia  and  Septlctemia. — The  prognosis 
varies  with  the  cause.  If  the  latter  is  removable  before  serious 
inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  strength,  or  if  irremediable  com- 
plications have  not  occurred,  recovery  takes  place.  Otherwise,  espe- 
cially in  pyaemia,  the  prognosis  is  always  grave. 

XVIIl,   YELLOW  FEVER 
Symptoms. — Whether  this  disease  is  due  to  the  Bacillus  icte- 
roideg  (Sanarelli)  is  still  in  dispute.     The  stage  of  incubation  varies 
from  1  day  to  2  weeks,  usually  3  or  4  days. 

(1)  Firsl  Stage. — Onset  sudden,  with  chilliness  and  a  rapid  rise 
of  temperature  (100°  to  106°),  accompanied  by  headache  and  intense 
pain  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Sore  throat,  a  furred  tongue,  and  epi- 
gastric teudcrnt^a  are  present ;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  usually 
persistent.  Constipation  generally  exists.  The  pulse  is  remark- 
able for  its  slowness  in  comparison  with  the  temperature  (75  :  103°), 
and  may  become  less  frequent  as  the  temperature  rises.  Albu- 
minuria, which  may  be  transient,  occurs  early  in  the  disease — i.  e., 
on  the  2d  or  3d  day.  The  facies  is  said  to  be  quite  characteristic. 
The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  redly  injected  and  intolerant  of 
light,  and  the  eyelids  and  lips  slightly  swollen.  Careful  inspection 
shows,  even  on  the  first  day,  a  subicteric  tint.  The  fever  keeps 
high,  with  slight  variations,  for  from  1  to  3  days,  and  then  falls,  with 
an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  patient  enters  upon  the 

(2)  Sfage  of  I?emis.sioH.—Thia  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day, 
and  in  favourable  cases  marks  the  beginning  of  convalescence. 
More  commonly  the  fever  rises  again  and  the  patient  passes  into  the 

(3)  Second  Stage. — The  skin  becomes  yellow  or  almost  bronzed. 
The  vomiting  persists,  may  be  projectile  and  painful,  and  in  severe 
cases  the  vomitus  contains  dark  blood  (black  vomit) ;  or  the  blood 
may  be  bright  and  unaltered.  The  stools  may  be  tarry,  and  there 
may  be  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  gums,  as  well  as  petechial  spots 
on  the  skin.    The  urine  is  scanty,  containing  blood,  albumin,  and 
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casts ;  or  there  may  be  complete  sappreaeioo,  giving  rise  to  nnemic 
coma  or  convulsions.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  or  raw  and  fis- 
sured. Unless  unemic  dulness  is  manifested  the  mind  usually 
remains  unclouded.  Great  prostration,  or  even  collapse,  with  cold 
skin  and  extremities,  is  present.  lu  favourable  cases  the  secondary 
fever,  after  lasting  from  1  to  3  days,  falls  by  lysis ;  in  bad  cases  the 
temperature  goes  rapidly  upward  to  a  higher  point  than  in  the  first 
stage  and  death  soon  follows. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  one  week.  Conva- 
lescence may  be  hindered  by  a  relapse  (not  common),  diarrbtea,  paro- 
titis, or  abscesses. 

Differential  Dla^osis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  of  yellow 
fever  are  the  facies,  the  reduction  of  the  pulse  rete  although  the 
temperature  remains  high  or  rising,  and  the  early  albuminuria.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  a  serum  teat  will  be  worked  out  for  yellow  fever 
comparable  to  that  of  Widal  for  typhoid  fever. 

Very  mild  eases  (slight  fever  for  24  to  48  hours)  can  not  be  recog- 
nised unless  an  epidemic  is  prevailing;  and  the  eariy  cases  of  an 
outbreak  are  apt  to  present  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  The  intensity 
of  the  disease  varies  from  mild,  to  severe  (prostration,  vomiting, 
bemorrhages),  to  malignant,  in  which  a  fatal  result  occurs  in  3  or  3 
days  from  the  virulence  of  the  poison.  The  disease  is  to  he  dis- 
criminated from 

(1)  Dengue. — See  page  673. 

(2)  Malarial  Ferer. — In  the  festivo-autumnal  variety  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  is  the  only  form  likely  to  be  confused  with  yellow  fever, 
jaundice  rarely  appears  until  the  4th  or  6th  day ;  albumin  is  very 
seldom  found  as  early  as  the  2d  day;  black  vomit  is  very  rare; 
hiematnria  is  much  more  common ;  the  spleen  is  nsually  enlarged ; 
and  the  characteristic  crescentic  forms  of  the  plasmodium  may  be 
found  in  the  blood. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  varies  from  15  to  85  per  cent,  show- 
ing a  wide  range  in  the  virulence  of  different  epidemics.  An  ini- 
tial fever  exceeding  104°  is  of  bad  omen;  so  also  is  black  Tomit; 
while  anuria,  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions  usually  mean  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  moderate  fever,  slight  jaundice,  an  ample  flow  of 
urine,  and  freedom  from  hemorrhages  offer  a  favourable  prognosis. 
AVhen  death  occurs  it  is  generally  from  exhaustion  or  ursemia. 

XIX.    DYSENTERY 

Four  varieties  of  this  disease  are  recognised.  AU  of  these  have 
as  a  symptom  frequent,  usually  mucous  and  bloody,  stools;  and  in 
the  acute  forms  abdominal  griping  and  severe  tenesmus. 
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Varietisii  and  Symptoms.— (1)  Gatarrhsl  Dysentery.— Usn- 
all;  after  1  or  3  days  oi  a  painless  moderate  diarrhoea,  griping  and 
colicky  abdominal  paioB  are  manifest.  The  Etools  become  frequent, 
and  are  expelled  with  severe  straining  and  tenesmus.  The  desire  to 
defecate  is  unremitting,  and  there  is  a  constant  and  distressing  feel- 
ing of  rectal  fulness,  pressure,  and  bearing  down.  The  stools  are  at 
first  partly  fiecal,  but  soon  come  to  consist  purely  of  small  amounts 
(I  oz.)  of  gelatinous  mucus,  muco-pus,  and  blood,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  15  to  300  in  34  hours.  In  mild  cases  there  is  elight  fever ; 
in  the  severer  forms  the  temperature  may  reach  103°  or  103°,  The 
tongue  is  at  first  furred,  later  becoming  red  and  smooth  ;  thirst  is 
excessive ;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  usually  present ;  and  the 
abdomen  is  often  fiat  and  resistant.  In  severe  cases  there  is  marked 
prostration,  with  a  frequent  pulae,  and  rapid  emaciation. 

If  the  case  is  of  moderate  severity,  in  7  or  8  days  the  stools  become 
less  frequent  and  less  bloody,  the  mncus  diminishes,  brownish  shreds 
of  necrosed  mucous  membrane  may  be  found,  fiecal  matter  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  stools  gradually  assunie  a  normal  character. 
While  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  terminate  in  1  week,  the 
severer  types  endure  for  at  least  4  weeks  before  convalescence  is 


(3)  AmcBbio  {Tropical)  Dysentery.— The  invasion  may  be  sudden, 
usually  gradual,  beginning  with  a  moderate  diarrhcea.  There  is 
slight  fever  (which  may  be  entirely  absent),  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  uncommon,  and  abdominal  griping  and  tenesmus  present  only  at 
the  onset.  The  stools  are  at  first  mucous  and  bloody,  hut  later 
become  fluid  and  yellowish  gray,  containing  mucus  and  at  times 
blood,  and  vary  from  6  to  13  in  34  hours.  The  diarrhcea  is  some- 
what characteristic  in  tbat  it,  although  persistent,  alternately  remits 
and  relapses  at  irregular  intervals.  There  is  a  steady  loss  of  strength 
and  weight.  If  complications  do  not  occur,  the  disease  lasts  from  6 
to  13  weeks ;  convalescence  is  slow  because  of  weakness  and  ancemia, 
relapses  are  frequent,  and  the  disease  is  prone  to  become  chronic. 

(3)  Diphtheritic  Dysentery. — This  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
there  may  be  necrosis  and  ulceration  of  the  mucosa  of  the  colon, 
with  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  marked  croupous  exudate  or 
pseudo-membrane,  is  not  uncommon.  It  may  be  primary  or  sec- 
ondary. 

In  the  rare  primary  cases  the  disease  is  usually  acute  and  of  sud- 
den onset,  with  extreme  prostration,  delirium,  abdominal  pain,  ten- 
derness and  distention,  frequent  stools,  and  high  fever.  This  condi- 
tion may  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 

The  secondary  form  is  more  frequent,  and  is  found  aa  an  inter- 
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cnrrent  and  often  terminal  event  in  chronic  nephritis,  chronic  car- 
diac  disease,  pulmonar}'  tnberculosia,  and  in  various  cachexie,  as  well 
as  in  certain  acute  ailments,  eepecially  typhoid  fever  and  pneamonia. 
The  inteatinal  symptoms  are  sliglit,  simply  a  moderate  diarrhoea.  The 
stools  vary  from  3  to  4  daily,  are  often  copious  and  weakening,  and 
at  first  may  contain  a  little  mncus  and  blood.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
tormina  or  tenesmus. 

(i)  Chronic  Dysentery.— Usually  a  sequel  of  an  acute  attack, 
except  in  the  ammbic  variety,  which,  from  its  beginning,  may  be 
subacute  and  tend  to  chronicity.  The  symptoms  are  not  especially 
characteristic.  The  stools,  varying  from  4  to  12  or  more  in  34 
hours,  may  be  fluid  and  frothy,  or  semifluid,  yellowish  or  brown, 
occasionally  containing  mucus  and  undigested  food,  rarely  blood, 
pus,  or  necrotic  shreds;  constipation  may  alternate  with  diarrhcea; 
and  acute  exacerbatioua  are  Dot  uncommon.  Except  during  the 
'  exacerbations  tormina  and  tenesmus  are  rarely  present.  There  is 
usually  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  colon,  often  flatulence; 
the  tongue  is  red  and  glazed,  or  dry  and  fissured ;  and  the  loss  of 
flesh  and  the  anemia  are  extreme. 

CompUcationB  and  Sequelsd.— Hepatic  abscess  {g.  r.),  per- 
haps with  a  secondary  abscess  of  the  lung,  is  the  most  frequent  and 
gravest  complication,  occurring  as  a  rule  only  in  the  amcebic  variety 
and  in  the  tropica  (20  per  cent).  In  cases  of  amcsbic  dysentery  in 
this  country  its  frequency  does  not  exceed  3  per  cent.  Local  peri- 
tonitis by  extension  may  occur,  or  an  ulcer  may  perforate,  causing, 
according  to  its  location,  perityphlitis,  or  periproctitis.  There  may 
be  during  long-continued  and  severe  cases,  or  as  sequelae,  pleurisy, 
pericarditis,  endocarditis,  painful  and  swollen  joints,  pylephlebitis, 
(edema  (due  to  antemia),  chronic  nephritis,  and  paraplegia  (due  to 
neuritis).  The  debility  of  chronic  dysentery  predisposes  to  tnbercn- 
loais  and  pneumonia,  and  occasionally  to  corneal  nlceration.  Any 
form  of  dysentery  may  leave  the  patient  with  impaired  digestion 
and  a  liability  to  diarrhoea.     Dysentery  and  malaria  may  coexist. 

Differentia  Diagnosia. — In  catarrhal  dysentery  the  cardinal 
symptoms  are  the  frequent  stools,  composed  of  blood  and  mucns, 
and  the  tenesmus.  In  ammMc  dysentery  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  characteristically  slow,  irregular,  and  chronic,  presenting  remis- 
sions and  exacerbations;  the  pathognomonic  test  is  the  finding  of 
the  amoebfe  in  the  stools,  or  in  the  sputum  if  an  hepatic  abscess  has 
perforated  into  the  lung.  The  existence  of  the  secondary  diphfherifie 
variety  may  be  suspected,  but  the  diagnosis  is  generally  made  at 
autopsy.  The  primary  acute  diphtheritic  variety  Is  not  seldom  mis- 
taken for  typhoid  fever  (see  (4)  following).     Chronic  dysentery  is 
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difficult  to  distiaguish  from  chronic  diairhcBa,  but  the  dysenteric 
character  of  the  symptoms  (tormina,  tenesmus,  bloody  and  mucoid 
stools)  in  the  initial  attack,  and  during  the  exacerbations  as  well, 
may  establisii  the  diagnosis. 

Dysentery  is  to  be  separated  from  : 

(1)  DlarrllCBa. — The  absence  of  tenesmus  and  stools  composed 
purely  of  mucus  and  blood  are  sufficient  for  the  discrimiQation. 

i'i)  Local  Affections  of  the  Rectum.— Cancer  or  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  rectum,  or  inflamed  and  strangulated  hemorrhoids,  may  cause 
tenesmus  and  bloody,  mucoid  discharges,  but  the  history  and  a 
physical  examination  of  the  rectum  will,  as  a  rule,  readily  determine 
the  cause  of  the  aymptoma. 

(3)  Istussnseeption. — In  this  condition,  although  defecation  may 
be  frequent  and  tenesmic,  there  is  usually  persistent  and  increasing 
vomiting,  the  stools  are  bloody  rather  than  mucoid,  laxatives  are  not 
effectual,  fever  is  not  an  early  symptom,  and  examination  of  the 
abdomen  may  reveal  a  tumour. 

(4)  Typhoid  Fever. — In  this  disease  the  fever  does  not  rise  so 
rapidly  and  to  such  a  height  as  in  primary  diphtheritic  dysentery; 
the  intestinal  symptoms  are  less;  and  the  stools  are  rarely  bloody. 
Moreover,  in  dysentery  the  spleen  is  not  enlai^ed,  the  rose  rash  is 
absent,  and  a  positive  Widal  reaction  is  not  obtained. 

Prognosis. — In  the  catarrhal  form  recovery  is  the  rule.  In  the 
ammbicform  the  mortality  varies;  In  epidemics  during  campaigns  in 
the  tropics  it  rises  to  70  or  80  per  cent,  while  occasional  cases  in 
civil  life  and  temperate  zones  give  a  death  rate  of  5  or  G  per  cent 
only.  In  the  diphtheritic  forms  the  prognosis  for  life  is  unfavour- 
able. In  dysentery  death  usually  results  from  exhaustion.  The 
symptoms  which  justify  a  bad  prognosis  arc  a  dry  tongue,  feeble  and 
rapid  pulse,  delirium,  stupor,  and  evidences  of  collapse. 

XX.    CHOLERA    ASIATICA 
Symptoms. — Tliis  disease— due  to  the  comma  badllue — has  an 
incnbation  period  of  from  2  to  5  days. 

(1)  f^age  of  Invasion.— CommorAy  there  is,  during  this  period, 
slight  diarrhtea,  and  colicky  abdominal  pain,  with  headache,  mental 
depression,  perhaps  nausea  and  vomiting.  These  symptoms  may 
progress  no  further  (cholerine),  but  usually  the  two  other  stages  of 
the  disease  supervene,  viz.,  collapse,  and  reaction. 

(2)  Stage  of  CoUrrpxe.— This  may  come  on  without  prodromata, 
hut  ordinarily  an  existing  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  suddenly  suc- 
ceeded by  frequent  copious  stools,  which  soon  lose  their  facal  charac- 
ter and  become  liquid,  serous,  or  "  rice-water "  discharges,  usually 
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passiDg  without  pain,  aometimes  vith  tormina  and  tenesmoB.  Per- 
siBtent  and  aevere  vomiting  soon  appears.  The  Tomitos  is  copious, 
and  becomes  serous,  like  the  stools.  Thirst  is  excessive,  the  tongne 
is  furrod  and  drj,  and  recurring  and  severely  painful  cramps  in  the 
legs  aad  feet  constitute  an  early  symptom.  The  patient  becomes 
rapidly  exhausted  or  collapsed.  The  skin  is  cold,  shrivelled,  aod 
wet;  the  lips  and  finger  tips  are  profoundly  cyanotic,  the  face  is 
gray,  pallid,  and  pinched,  the  eyeballs  recede,  and  the  cheeks  become 
sunken.  While  the  internal  temperature  (by  rectum)  may  be  ele- 
vated (102°  to  104"),  the  axillary  or  mouth  temperature  may  drop 
to  95°  or  below.  The  voice  is  liusky  or  whispering,  and  there  may 
be  mental  dulness  merging  into  stupor  and  coma,  although  coo- 
sciousness  is  often  preserved  to  the  close.  The  pulse  becomes  feeble, 
running  or,  in  bad  cases,  imperceptible  at  the  wrist.  The  urine  Is 
scanty,  albuminous,  and  contains  tube  casts;  complete  suppression 
may  occur.  This  stage  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  2  days.  If  death 
does  not  occur  during  the  collapse,  the  disease  passes  into  the 

(3)  Stage  of  lieiuHon. — The  akin  becomes  warm,  the  flow  of  urine 
is  re-establiahed,  vomiting  ceases,  the  stools  become  less  freqneot 
and  more  fiecat  in  character,  the  pulse  strengtheus,  the  fever  departs, 
and  in  favourable  oases  convalescence  begins. 

Varieties  and  Tenninations. — Tlie  attack  may  be  mild 
{cholerine),  with  nausea,  griping,  copious  stools,  and  cramps,  but  with 
very  slight  collapse  symptoms,  recovery  occurring  before  the  graver 
conditions  develop.  In  the  severest  cases  the  patient  is  overwhelmed 
and  dies  in  a  few  hours,  before  the  onset  of  diarrhoea  (cholera  gicea], 
or  perishes  just  before  the  stage  of  collapse.  The  stage  of  reaction 
and  apparent  convalescence  may  be  interrupted  by  a  relapse,  daring 
which  death  occurs;  or  the  symptoms  may  merge  into  those  of 
cholera  typhoid — i.  e.,  fever,  dry,  brown  tongue,  feeble  and  rapid 
pulse,  delirium,  coma,  and  death.  There  may  be  erythematons, 
macular,  or  purpuric  rashes. 

Complications  and  Sequelsa. — Acute  nephritis,  anuria,  and 
nreemia;  pneumonia  and  pleurisy ;  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  membranes  (colon,  pharynx,  genitals)  are  not  uncommon; 
suppurative  parotitis  (not  uncommon) ;  ulceration  of  the  cornea; 
abscesses  in  various  parts,  erysipelas,  local  gangrene  (rare);  and, 
during  convalescence,  muscular  cramps  in  arms  and  legs. 

Differential  Diagnoais.— During  an  epidemic  the  diagnosis  ie 
readily  made.  Sporadic  cases  may  be  mistaken  for  cholera  morbus 
(or  nostras),  which  in  the  severest  form  may  present  exactly  the  same 
symptoms  as  Asiatic  cholera.  A  positive  differentiation  is  possible 
only  by  the  microscope   and   cultures,   whereby  the  presence  or 
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abaence  of  the  comma  bacillns  is  ascertained.  Attacks  resembling 
Asiatic  cholera  may  arise  from  poisoning  by  arsenic,  bichloride  of 
mercnry,  antimony,  or  ot)ier  metals,  but  the  history  and,  if  sus- 
pected, the  chemical  tests  of  the  stomach  contents  usually  serve  for 
differentiation. 

Prt^^osis. — The  mortality  varies  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  but 
the  prognosis  must  always  be  guarded.  The  chronically  debilitated, 
the  alcoholic,  the  very  old,  and  the  very  young  show  a  large  mor- 
tality. 

XX[.    BUBONIC    PLAGUE 

SymptoniB. — This  disease — caused  by  the  Bacillus  pestis — has 
sn  incubation  period  varying  from  3  to  5  days. 

The  initial  symptoms  are  headache,  backache,  muscular  stiffness, 
vertigo,  mental  depression  and  uneasiness,  rapid  respiration,  and 
perhaps  epistaiis  or  hcemoptysis.  In  34  hours,  more  or  less,  there 
is  chilliness  or  a  chill,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  104°  to  106", 
with  delirium,  great  thirst,  dry,  brown  tongue,  and  oftentimes  nausea 
and  vomiting.  Ecchymoses  and  petechial  spots  are  very  commonly 
present.  About  the  3d  to  the  5th  day  the  inguinal  glands  become 
swollen  (buboes),  less  commonly  the  axillary,  cerricsl,  and  popliteal, 
and  may  either  undergo  resolution  or  proceed  to  suppuration  (fa- 
vourable) or  gangrene  (rare).  Carbuncles  may  appear,  especially  on 
the  legs,  gluteal  regions,  or  back.  In  the  severest  cases  haemateme- 
sis,  intestinal  hemorrhages,  and  htematuria  may  occur. 

YarietieB. — There  are  3  varieties:  the  viild  form,  with  slight 
fever  and  constitutional  symptoms  (rarely  fatal);  tlie  ordinary 
bubonic  form,  with  glandular  swellings  and  severe  disturbance  (may 
recover) ;  and  the  ntaligttant  form,  usually  without  glandular  enlarge- 
ments, the  poison  localizing  itself  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  stom- 
ach, or  intestines,  or  acting  as  a  general  tostemic  agent  without 
localization  (almost  always  fatal).  The  moriality  is  enormous,  70  to 
95  per  cent. 

XXII.    MALARIAL    FEVER 

I.  Varieties  and  Symptoms. — Four  varieties  of  malarial  poi- 
soning are  recognised :  intermittent  malarial  fever,  remittent  mala- 
rial fever,  pernicious  malarial  fever,  and  the  malarial  cachexia.  For 
a  description  of  the  life  history  and  the  method  of  detection  of  tlio 
causative  organism  {Plasmodivm  mttlari(E),  see  page  587. 

Intermittent  Malarial  Fever.— {«)  Symptomfl.— A  paroxysm 
of  intermittent  fever  may  be  divided  into  3  parts,  chill,  fever,  and 
sweating. 
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(1)  The  C/iill. — Premonitory  gymptoms  are  headache,  languor, 
yawning,  gastric  anease,  perhaps  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  patient 
begins  to  feel  cold,  and  soon  shivers  and  shakeB  more  or  less  vio- 
lently, the  teeth  chatter,  and  the  face  and  finger  nails  are  cyanotic 
Although  tlie  skin  is  cool  and  pallid,  the  thermometer  in  the  moath 
or  rectum  may  rise  to  105°  or  106°.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small  and 
hard.     In  from  10  minutes  to  1  hour  the  cold  stage  is  succeeded  by : 

(2)  The  Fever,  or  Hot  Stage. — The  coldness  disappears,  the  skin 
becomes  excessively  hot  and  reddened,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes 
injected,  there  is  a  throbbing  headache  and,  possibly,  active  delir- 
ium. The  pulse  is  full  and  bounding.  The  fever  may  reach  its 
maximum  during  the  chill,  and  in  any  case  does  not  continue  to  rise 
very  rapidly.     In  from  3  to  6  hours  the  fever  falls  by  crieis. 

(3)  Sweathtg  Stage. — As  the  temperature  descends  the  patient 
begins  to  sweat,  slightly  or  profusely,  first  about  the  head  and  neck, 
finally  from  head  to  feet ;  the  headache  disappears ;  and  in  2  or  3 
hours  he  feels  comfortable  and  may  fall  asleep. 

The  duration  of  the  entire  paroxysm  varies  as  a  rule  from  8  to 
12  hours. 

Types  of  Intermittenoy.— (See  Charts  II  and  III,  page  103.) 

(1)  Tertian. — When  1  group  of  the  tertian  paraait«s  is  present 
the  paroxysm  is  tertian — i.  e.,  recurs  every  other  day ;  with  2  groops 
it  is  quotidian,  recurring  every  day — i,  e.,  double  tertian.  In  the 
Sorthern  and  Middle  States  the  double  tertian  is  the  type  most 
commonly  encountered. 

(2)  Quartan. — When  1  group  of  the  quartan  parasite  is  present 
the  paroxysm  occurs  every  4th  day  (quartan  type);  with  2  groups 
the  paroxysms  occur  2  days  in  succession,  the  3d  day  none ;  with  3 
groups,  daily  or  quotidian  paroxysms  occur  as  in  the  double  tertian. 

.SlstlTO-autumzial  Fevers.— Symptoms.— (1)  Of  Rmilievt 
Malarial  Fever.— Thia  type  of  fever  is  caused  by  the  Eestivo-autumnai 
parasite  which  may  not  only  occur  in  ill-defined  and  multiple  groups, 
but  has  as  well  an  uncertain  and  probably  varying  period  of  develop- 
ment. Consequently  the  type  of  the  fever  is  often  very  irregular. 
The  paroxysms  may  be  of  an  intermittent  quotidian  periodicity,  but 
are  longer  (20  hours)  than  with  the  tertian  or  qaartan  infection, and 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  anticipate — i.  e.,  the  intervals  between  the 
paroxyams  grow  shorter.  Chill  is  often  absent,  and  the  fever  rises 
and  falls  more  slowly.  In  the  severer  forms  of  ffistivo-autumnal  fever 
the  paroxysms  lengthen,  each  one  treading  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
that  which  precedes  it,  until  the  fever  becomes  almost  continuous 
(102°  to  103°),  with  slight  remissions.  Sharp  intercurrent  paroiySras 
of  fever  (105°  to  100°),  perhaps  with  chills,  may  occur.  ' 
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In  a  case  of  average  Beverity  the  Ist  day  of  the  disease  begins 
with  a  chill  or  chilliness,  followed  by  fever,  which  remits  with 
sweating  usually  in  the  early  moraing  of  the  M  day,  to  be  followed 
by  another  paroxysm  in  the  afternoon.  The  face  is  flushed,  the 
pulse  full  and  bounding  but  seldom  dicrotic,  the  tongue  is  furred, 
moderate  jaundice  is  often  present,  there  is  a  bronchitis,  and  slight 
delirium  may  become  manifest.  In  the  mildest  cases  the  symptoms 
are  light,  and  the  fever  ceases  in  about  7  days ;  in  others  it  lasts 
from  10  days  to  'i  weeks ;  in  the  severest  attacks  the  temperature  is 
almost  continuously  high,  and  the  disease  may  be  protracted  for  3 
or  4  weeks  (especially  if  quinine  is  not  given),  simulating  typhoid 
fever ;  or  the  characters  of  the  pernicious  form  may  appear. 

(2)  Symptoms  of  Pernicious  Malarial  Fever, — This  type  of  mala- 
rial fever  is  also,  like  the  remittent  form,  due  to  the  BBstivo  autumnal 
parasite.  It  is  rare  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  symptoms  of  the 
various  forms  are  due  to  a  more  or  less  overwhelming  toxtemia. 
Three  varieties  of  the  pernicious  form  are  recognised :  algid,  coma- 
tose, and  hemorrhagic. 

Algid  Form. — Sudden  onset  of  vomiting,  often  purging  or  choleri- 
form  diarrhoea,  great  prostration  or  symptoms  of  collapse,  coldness, 
perhaps  with  no  distinct  chill,  and  a  normal  or  even  subnormal  tem- 
perature, are  the  symptoms  of  the  algid  form.  There  is  oliguria, 
sometimes  anuria.  After  persisting  for  several  days,  with  slight 
rises  of  temperature,  the  patient  may  die  from  profound  exhaus- 
tion. 

Comatose  Form. — The  disease  begins  abruptly,  with  high  fever, 
and  either  active  delirium  or  a  rapidly  developing  coma.  The 
patient  may  perish  in  the  attack,  or  more  commonly  regain  con- 
Bciousness  in  12  to  24  hours.     Becurrent  attacks  are  often  fatal. 

Hemorrhagic  Form. — There  may  be  cutaneous  ecchymoses,  epis- 
taxis,  bleeding  from  the  gums,  hsmatemesis,  intestinal  hemorrhage, 
metrorrhagia,  and  hsematuria.  Jaundice  is  very  frequent.  The 
hemorrhagic  cases  often  begin  with  a  severe  chill,  followed  by  high 
fever,  and  perhaps  delirium.  The  urine  may  contain  albumin  and 
casts — granular,  epithelial,  and  blood.  Anuria  and  unemia  may 
occur.  Hsematuria  is  the  most  common  of  the  hemorrhagic  features 
of  malaria,  sometimes  reaching  epidemic  dimensions,  and  not  infre- 
quently causing  death.  It  is  mainly  a  hEcmoglobinuria  (p.  C3G).  The 
hfemoglobinuria  may  be  preceded  by  a  severe  chill,  fever,  and  sweat ; 
or  a  mild  malarial  paroxysm;  or  occur  without  notable  fever.  It 
may  be  intermittent ;  or  continaous,  with  remissions. 

Malarial  Cachexia. — In  the  majority  of  cases  this  condition 
ie  a  legacy  from  repeated  attucks  of  some  variety  of  the  acute  malarial 
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fevers ;  repeated  either  from  reiafection  or  from  lack  of  proper  and 
energetic  treatment.  In  exceasively  malarial  regions  the  preceding 
febrile  paroxyems  may  have  been  slight. 

Symptoms. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  ancemia  and  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  sometimes  also  of  the  liver.  The  patient  is  pale  and 
thin,  the  face  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  tint,  sallow  and  cachectic.  There 
may  be  no  fever,  or  the  temperature  vary  irregularly  from  99.5°  to 
103".  The  red  cells  may  sink  to  but  1,000,000  to  the  cubic  milli- 
metre. The  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged  and  indurated.  DyspoDea, 
palpitation,  cedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  headaches,  and  nenralgiaa 
are  common  because  of  the  aniemia.  Chronic  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh,  vertigo,  insomnia,  tremor,  paraplegia  (excessively  rare), 
alight  bronchitis,  and  painful  stiffness  of  the  mascles  and  joints 
may  be  present.  Hemorrhages  (retinal,  hsematuria,  haematemesia, 
etc.)  may  occur. 

II.  Complications  op  Malarial  Fever. — Anders  states  that 
complications  occur  in  about  10  per  cent  of  malarial  cases.  They 
are,  in  order  of  frequency,  enteritis,  nephritis,  rheumatism,  typhoid 
fever  (but  8  times  in  1780  cases),  lobar  pneumouia,  jaundice,  and 
dysentery. 

III.  Differential  Diagnosis  op  Malarial  Fever. — The  only 
indubitable  proof  of  the  presence  of  malaria  lies  in  the  discovery  of 
its  parasite  iu  the  blood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  term  "  malaria  " 
has  been  and  is  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  diagnostic  sins,  an  eva- 
sion which  is  perhaps  pardonable  in  view  of  the  technical  skill  and 
experience  which  is  requisite  to  give  value  to  a  negative  result  of  a 
blood  examination  for  the  plasmodium.  It  is  a  good  practical  rule 
to  suspect  malaria,  but  to  be  extremely  chary  in  malting  a  positive 
diagnosis  unless  the  symptoms  are  absolutely  typical,  and  perhaps 
not  even  then  without  the  finding  of  the  hiematozoon.  That  an 
intermittent  fever  is  not  malarial  may  be  affirmed  with  an  almost 
absolute  certainty  if  it  does  not  promptly  cease  when  quinine  is 
given  in  sufficient  quantity  (20  to  30  grains  daily). 

The  characters  of  the  blood  in  malaria  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  the  hosts  of 
the  Plasmodia  there  is  an  extensive  destruction  of  hemoglobin  and 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  cells,  with  consequent 
ansemia — the  extent  of  the  latter  depending  upon  the  duration  and 
continuity  of  the  malarial  poisoning.  The  rapid  supervention  ot 
anifimia  is,  indeed,  very  characteristic  of  this  disease.  The  leuco- 
cytes are  as  a  rule  diminished  in  number  and  some  are  pigmented. 
In  certain  cases  the  blood  has  the  characters  of  pernicious  antemia 
(p.  595).    The  great  frequency  of  herpes  in  malaria  is  notable. 
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Differential  'Dia^noaiB  of  Intermittent  Fever.— It  is  of 
great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  variona  conditions  are  accom- 
panied by  an  intermittent  fever.  The  simple  remembrance  of  this  fact 
nill  in  many  cases  prevent  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  Intermittent  fever 
requires  differentiation  mainly  from  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  Tuberculosis. — The  chills  and  intermittent  fever  sometimes 
present  in  beginning  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  not  arrested  by 
quinine,  the  plaamodium  ia  absent,  and  the  physical  signs  or  the 
tinding  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  will  serve  for  differentiation. 

(2)  Pyamia  or  Concealed  Suppurations. — In  this  disease  the  chills, 
fever,  and  sweats  occur  at  irregular  intervals;  there  ia  more  prostra- 
tion,  a  marked  leucocytosis  exists,  the  malarial  organism  is  not  found, 
and  recnrrences  are  not  prevented  by  quinine.  Moreover,  there  is 
often  some  local  lesion  which  will  indicate  the  pytemic  nature  of  the 
intermittent  pyrexia. 

(3)  Pyelitis. — This  may  closely  simulate  intermittent  fever,  but 
the  presence  of  pyuria,  leucocytosis,  and  perhaps  of  lumbar  pain  and 
tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  kidney,  together  with  the  results  of 
the  blood  examination  and  the  therapeutic  test,  will  declare  the  pye- 
litic  origin  of  the  fever, 

(-1)  U Iceratire  Endocarditis. — In  addition  to  the  history,  clinical 
symptoms,  and  physical  signs,  the  blood  examination  shows  the 
absence  of  the  plasmodium  and  the  preaence  of  a  leucocytosis,  and 
quinine  does  not  arrest  the  chill  and  fever, 

(5)  Gallstones. — The  chill  and  intermittent  pyrexia  sometimes 
associated  with  cholelithiasis  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  ma- 
laria by  the  history,  the  characteriatic  hepatic  colic,  the  tender  and 
perhaps  palpable  gall  bladder,  the  frequent  jaundice,  and  the  absence 
of  the  plaamodium. 

Difliarential  Diagnosis  of  Remittent  Fever  is  to  be  made 
from  typhoid  fever  (p.  665),  and  of  Pernicious  Malarial  Fever 
from  yellow  fever  (p.  700).  The  algid  form  of  pernicious  malaria 
may  resemble  Asiatic  cholera,  but  the  absence  of  an  epidemic,  the 
finding  of  the  plaamodium,  and  finally,  in  suspected  cases,  the  non- 
discovery  of  the  comma  bacillus  in  the  stoola,  will  exclude  the  latter. 

IV,  PEO0NOSI3  OF  MAtARiAL  Fever. — In  intermittent  fever,  al- 
ways favourable  with  proper  treatment ;  In  remittent  fever,  nanally 
favourable  with  proper  treatment,  but  death  may  occur  in  very  severe 
caaea  from  exhaustion,  or  hiematuria,  anuria,  and  ursemia;  in  per- 
nicious malarial  fever  the  mortality  runs  from  20  to  33  per  cent. 
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XXIII.    RHEUMATIC    FEVER 

SymptomB.— (1)  Aoute  Rheumatic  Fever.— There  are  wide  Taria- 
tions  in  the  inteusity  of  the  symptoms.  The  attack  may  be  preceded 
by  malaise,  indefinite  joint  pains,  and  sore  tliroat,  especially  tonsilli- 
tis. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  onset  is  sudden,  with  slight  chilli- 
ness, rapid  rise  in  temperature  (rarely  over  103°),  and  coincident 
joint  symptoms.  The  affected  articulations,  usually  the  nrists.elbona, 
ankles,  or  kneee,  become  swollen,  hot,  reddened,  tender,  and  cicess- 
ively  painful  upon  movement.  Generally  3  or  more  joints  are  in- 
volved, the  inflammation  leaving  one  and  eimultanconsly  appearing 
in  another.  Karely  one  joint  alone  is  affected.  No  joint  is  exempt  in 
severe  caaca,  but  ordinarily  the  vertebral,  sterno^;lavicular,  and  pha- 
langeal articulations  escape.  The  swelling  affects  mainly  the  peri- 
articular tissues,  and  there  is  rarely  evidence  of  much  fluid  in  the 
joint.  The  muscles  in  severe  eases  may  be  tender  and  rigid,  and  the 
tendinous  sheaths  of  the  wrists  and  ankles  may  be  involved  and 
cause  considerable  swelling.  Profuse  sweats,  at  first  acid,  are  char- 
acteristic ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  loaded  with  urates,  and  may  cotit.iiD 
albumin ;  the  bowela  are  constipated,  and  the  tongue  is  heavily 
furred.  Sudamina  and  a  red  miliary  eruption  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Antemia  develops  very  rapidly,  and  there  is  a  marked  leucocy- 
tosis.  The  fever  is  very  irregular,  rising  and  falling  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  joint  inflammations.  Free 
sweating  lowers  the  temperature. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  fow  days  to  6  or  8 
weeks.  In  the  protracted  cases  short  periods  of  improvement  alter- 
nate with  relapses. 

{H)  Subacute  Rbenmstiam. — This  resembles  the  acute  form,  except 
that  all  the  symptoms  are  of  a  milder  character;  the  fever  does  not 
exceed  101°,  the  joint  infiammations  are  less  intense,  and  not  so 
many  articulations  are  involved.  The  subacute  cases  are  often  pro- 
tracted for  weeks  or  months,  and  may  ultimately  merge  into  a  chronic 
type  of  the  disease. 

Complications  and  Sequela.— The  most  common  and  impor- 
tant complication  is  an  endocarditis  (rarely  of  the  ulcerative  form), 
the  frequency  of  which  is  viiriously  estimated  at  from  25  to  40  per 
cent,  or  even  more,  of  all  cases.  The  liability  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  attacks.  The  valve  most  frequently  affected 
is  the  mitral,  and  the  importance  and  seriousness  of  this  coropUco- 
tion  depends  upon  the  progressive  sclerotic  and  deforming  chaiigcs 
of  the  valve  segments  which  it  initiates.  Pericarditis,  fibrinous, 
serofibrinous,  or  purulent  (in  children),  sometimea  attended  by  de- 
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lirinm,  may  occnr,  so  also  may  myocarditis.  Other  complications  arc 
pneumonia,  pleurisy ;  hyperpyrexia  (106°  to  110°),  with  or  without  de- 
lirium, and  attended  by  great  prostration,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  and 
final  stupor;  cerebral  complications — e. ^.,  delirium  with  or  without 
hyperpyrexia  or  pericarditis,  convulsions  {not  common),  coma  (ure- 
mic, hyperpyreiial,  toxiemic),  chorea,  and  very  rarely  meningitis. 
Small  firm,  painless,  and  rapidly  developing  subcutaneous  nodules, 
attached  to  the  tendons  and  fascise,  especially  of  the  fingers,  wrists, 
back  of  elbow,  patellae,  and  malleoli,  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
conrse  of  the  disease  or  during  convalescence.  They  may  last  for 
weeks  or  months.  Urticaria,  purpura,  erythema  nodosum,  and  ex- 
tensive ecchymoses  may  be  present. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  of  rheu- 
matic fever  are  the  sudden  onset  of  a  polyarthritis,  flitting  from 
joint  to  joint,  with  fever  and  sweats,  and  the  rapid  occurrence  of 
snsemia.  Ordinarily  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made,  but  in  some  in- 
stances the  following  affections  require  to  be  differentiated.  (See 
also  page  93.)  In  children  the  arthritic  symptoms  may  be  very 
slight,  while  endocarditis,  which  is  much  more  common  than  in 
adults,  may  in  consequence  of  the  lightness  of  the  other  symptoms 
be  entirely  overlooked. 

(1)  Py<Bmia  wt/h  Suppuruflve  Arthritis. — The  irregular  chills 
and  fever,  the  greater  prostration,  the  slight  jaundice,  the  fact  that 
the  joint  symptoms  do  not  shift  from  one  articulation  to  another, 
and  that  the  joint  as  a  rule  proceeds  to  suppuration,  together  with 
the  finding  of  a  purulent  focus,  are  in  favour  of  pyemia.  The  ncute 
artkritia  of  nursing  infants  (usually  pyiemic,  or  due  to  gonorrhceal 
ophthalmia  or  vaginitis)  is  generally  limited  to  one  joint  (knee  or 
hip),  and  rapidly  passes  to  suppuration.  Acute  osteomyelitis  is  usu- 
ally located  in  the  epiphysis  of  the  bone  rather  than  in  the  joint, 
and  the  greater  severity  of  botli  local  and  constitutional  symptoms 
will  aid  in  separating  it  from  rheumatism, 

(2)  Gonorrheal  Rheumatism  {Arthritis). — This  is  frequently  mon- 
articular (often  involving  the  knee)  from  the  beginning,  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  generally  not  pronounced  in  comparison  witli 
the  local  signs,  it  is  very  intractable,  and  there  is  a  history  of  an 
immediately  preceding  gonorrh(Ea. 

(3)  Gout. — In  typical  cases  of  this  disease  the  involvement  of  the 
great  toe  and  the  absence  of  decided  fever  and  sweats  will  differen- 
tiate it  from  rheumatism.  But  when,  as  is  not  uncommon,  several 
of  the  joints  are  affected,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis.  Gout  usually  occurs  later  in  life  than  rheumatic  fever, 
and  tophi  may  be  found. 
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FrognoBis. — Favourable  with  regard  to  life,  bat  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  become  chronic,  and  endocarditis  often  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  subsequent  irremediable  valYular  disease. 

XXrV.    LOBAR    PNEUMONIA 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  the  Diplo- 
coccus  pneumoiiim  (or  lanceolafus)  is  present ;  in  a  small  number, 
other  organisms,  especially  the  streptococcus,  are  found. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. — Typical  Cases. — In  a 
typical  case  the  onset  is  abrupt,  with  a  severe  and  often  prolonged 
chill,  followed  by  headache,  general  aching,  and  a  ra])id  rise  of  tem- 
perature to  104"  or  105°.  Very  soon  a  short,  dry,  restrained,  and 
h  sets  in,  with  a  sharp,  stabbing  pain  near  the  nipple 
or  in  the  axilla  of  the 
aftected  side.  The  respi- 
rations become  rapid  (30 
to  60  in  adalte,  80  or  over 
in  infants),  with  an  expir- 
atory grunt,  and  the  al« 
of  the  nose  dilate  vith 
each  inspiration.  The 
face  is  flushed,  and  there 
is  often  a  circnmscribed 
redness  upon  tiie  cheek 
of  the  affected  side.  The 
expectoration  becomes 
rusty  or  blood-stained, 
and  is  excessively  thick 
and  tenacious.  The  poise 
is  rapid  (100  to  120),  full, 
and  bounding,  and  the 
normal  pulse-re&piraticoi 
ratio  of  1  to  4  becomes 
1  to  3,  1  to  2,  or  even  1 
to  1.  Herpes  labialis  is  more  frequent  in  pneumonia  than  in  any 
other  disease  (12  to  40  per  cent  of  all  cases).  The  tongue  is  furred, 
there  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated, and  tympanites  is  not  uncommon.  There  is  in  most  cases  a 
Icucocytosis  (12,000  to  50,000).  The  urine  is  scanty,  high  coloured, 
and  often  contains  a  trace  of  albumin.  A  great  diminution  or  entire 
absence  of  the  chlorides  is  a  striking  feature.  The  fever  having 
risen  to  its  ma.\:imum,  usually  within  the  first  24  hours,  continaefi 
high,  with  remissions,  until  the  5tii  to  the  10th  day,  when  in  typical 
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cases  it  falls  in  a  few  houni  (5  to  12)  by  crisis  to  Dormal  or  below 
(97°  to  96°),  with  a  correspondiDg  drop  in  tlio  pulse  and  respiration 
(Chart  XXI). 

The  physical  signs  are  modified  by  the  stage  of  tiie  disease  (en- 
gorgement, red  bepatization,  gray  hepatization). 

(1)  Inspection. — Increased  (compenaatory)  motion  of  the  unaf- 
fected Bids  may  be  observed,  and  confirmed  by  palpation  and  men- 
suration, after  the  disease  is  well  established ;  bo  also  may  the  excess- 
ive action  of  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration. 

(3)  Palpation. — After  consolidation  has  occurred,  unless  the  bron- 
chial tubes  are  filled  with  thick  secretion  or  fibrinous  exndate  (which 
may  perhaps  be  removed  by  coughing)  or  pleural  effusion  ia  present, 
the  vocal  fremitus  over  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  is  increased, 
and  a  friction  fremitus  also  may  be  felt. 

(3)  PercaBSion. — In  the  first  stage  the  note  may  be  somewhat 
high-pitched,  perhaps  hyper-resonant  (Skodaic  resonance),  and  a 
similar  note  may  be  elicited  from  healthy  lung  lying  above  an  area 
of  consolidation.  Wintrich's  change  of  sound  (p.  407)  may  be  found 
with  pneumonia  of  the  apex.  Under  similar  circumstances  the  note 
may  have  a  cracked-pot  quality.  If  the  consolidation  is  deep-seated 
the  resonance  may  simply  be  impaired.  Ordinarily  there  is  marked 
diilness  over  the  solidified  portion  of  the  lung. 

(4)  Ausenltatlon. — In  the  early  stage  the  breath  sounds  are  often 
weak,  and  at  the  end  of  inspiration  the  crepitant  rAle  may  be  heard. 
As  engorgement  merges  into  consolidation  the  breath  sounds  become 
broncho-vesicular,  and  finally  intensely  and  typically  bronchial.  If 
the  larger  bronchi  are  plufrgod,  bronchial  breathing  may  be  absent, 
sometimes  temporarily.  The  voice  sounds,  both  spoken  and  whis- 
pered, are  transmitted  with  great  distinctness,  but  this  also  may  be 
prevented  by  filling  of  the  bronchi. 

During  the  2d  stage  friction  sounds  are  often  heard,  but  no  rules 
may  be  present.  During  the  3d  or  resolving  stage  small  moist  crepi- 
tations (riile  redux),  later  mixed  with  moist  rilles  of  all  sizes,  become 
audible. 

Special  SymptomB  and  their  Variations. —  (i)  The 
patient  often  lies  on  the  affected  side.  Orthopncea  is  not  very 
freqnent. 

(2)  Thftferer  may  be  very  slight  or  entirely  absent  in  old  persons 
and  chronic  alcoholics.  I  have  seen  cases  of  intense  pneumonic 
infection  with  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°.  In  a  few  cases  the 
crisis  occurs  on  the  3d  day.  The  termination  may  he  by  lysis,  espe- 
cially in  children;  and  in  delayed  resolution  the  febrile  movement 
may  last  for  weeks.     A  pseudo-crisis  3  or  3  days  previous  to  the  final 
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fall  is  not  nncommon.     A  riee  just  before  and  juet  after  the  tme 
crUis  (precritical  and  poatK^ntical)  ia  occ&Bionally  seeD. 

(3)  Couyh  and  expectoration  are  not  seldom  absent  or  very  slight 
in  infanta,  old  people,  topors,  and  those  already  ill  with  some  acute 
infectious,  or  serious  chronic,  illness.  If  violent  cough  persists  after 
the  crisis,  a  pleural  effusion  is  to  be  suspected.  The  sputum  may  be 
bright-red,  rusty,  bright  yellow,  or,  in  adynamic  and  typhoid  cases,  of 
a  dark-brown  colour  (prune- juice).  It  is  always  very  glutinous  and 
clinging.     Ilfemoptyais  is  an  uncommon  early  event. 

(4)  Pain  is  absent  if  the  pleura  is  not  involved,  aa  in  pneumonia 
affecting  only  the  centre  of  tlie  lung,  and  is  absent  or  slight  iu  apical 
consolidation.  In  children  the  pain  is  almost  always  referred  to  the 
abdomen.  Abdominal  and  epigastric  pain  is  not  rare  iu  adults,  oft«n 
exceptionally  severe,  and  is  generally  due  to  involvement  of  the  dia- 
phragmatic pleura  in  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobes. 

(5)  Tympanites  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  so  excessive,  in 
conjunction  with  abdominal  pain,  as  to  suggest  peritonitis  or  appen- 
dicitis.    The  spleen  is  generally  swollen,  occasionally  also  the  liver. 

(6)  T\wpulge  in  severe  cases  maybe  dicrotic;  or  small  and  rapid; 
or  full  but  soft  ("gaseous"),  and  followed  by  serious  cardiac  weak- 
ness. Because  of  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  the 
right  heart  may  have  an  excessive  amount  of  work  thrown  upon  it, 
and  the  character  of  the  pulse  is  no  indication  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  right  ventricle  is  standing  the  strain.  A  better  criterion 
is  tlie  character  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound.  If  this  is  accentu- 
ated the  lesser  circulation  is  being  maintained ;  a  disappearance  or 
weakening  of  this  sound  is  significant  of  right  heart  weakness  and 
dilatation.  An  abxent  leiicocytosia,  if  persistent,  is  a  bad  prognostic 
omen,  except  in  very  mild  cases. 

(7)  Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  common.  In 
children  convulsions  frequently  initiate  the  disease ;  and,  also  usu- 
ally in  children,  the  symptoms  may  closely  resemble  those  of  menin- 
gitia  and  the  pneumonia  be  undiscovered.  Delirium  occurs  in  the 
adynamic  cases  and  may  be  active  or  maniacal,  especially  in  dmnk- 
ards.     Deafness,  not  dependent  on  otitis,  ia  not  infreqnent. 

Olinical  Vahikties  of  Pneumonia.— The  variations  which  are 
of  more  or  less  clinical  importance  depend  in  part  upon  the  location 
and  extent  of  the  pulmonary  lesions,  but  mainly  upon  differences  in 
the  viralence  of  the  infective  agent  and  the  resisting  power  of  the 
individual. 

(1)  Pveiitnococcus  Toxwmia  {or  SepHcmmia). — Under  this  heading 
are  embraced  the  cases  which  have  been  called  adynamic,  loir,  or 
typhoid  pneumonia.     The  clinical  picture  is  that  of  a  more  or  less 
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profonnd  and  sudden  blood-poisoning,  witli  symptoms  indicating  the 
involvement  of  the  nervous  mechanisms  vhich  preside  over  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  organism.  The  physical  signs  are  often 
irell  marked,  but  may  be  slight.  There  is  delirium  or  stupor,  early 
severe  prostration  and  cyanosis,  and  often  slight  jaundice.  The 
tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  usually  rapid, 
the  expectoration  prune-juice  or  very  bloody,  the  fever  may  or  may 
not  be  high,  and  subsultus  and  carphologia  may  be  present.  The 
spleen  is  often  palpable,  and  nausea,  vomiting,  tympanites,  and  occa- 
sionally diarrhcea  may  be  present.  This  form  of  the  disease  may  be 
a  mixed  infection  (pneumococcus  plus  streptococcus).  It  occurs 
especially  in  drunkards  and  persona  debilitated  from  previous  dis- 
ease. Rare  cases  are  those  in  which  the  toziemia  is  so  sudden  and 
overwhelming  that  death  may  occur  in  from  24  to  48  hours. 

(2)  Latent  Pneumonia. — The  characteristic  symptoms  are  hidden 
— indeed,  may  be  altogether  absent.  The  pulse  is  weak,  not  neces- 
sarily rapid,  and  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  may  deviate  little,  if  at 
all,  from  the  normal.  Cough  and  expectoration  may  be  absent- 
There  may  be  delirium.  In  spite  of  the  paucity  of  symptoms  there 
are  some  points  which  will  lead  to  an  exploration  of  the  chest: 
1.  Old  age  or  chronic  alcoholism.  2.  A  curious  and  at  first  inexpli- 
cable muscular  weakness.  3,  Patient  inspection  discloses  a  trifling 
amount  of  dyspnoea,  manifested  by  an  abnormal  increase  of  respi- 
ration after  moderate  exertion  such  as  turning  in  bed,  or  slight 
breathlessnesB  in  talking.  4.  A  trace  of  cyanosis  in  the  lips  and 
finger  nails. 

(3)  Aloriive  {or  Larval)  Form. — Cases  of  pneumonia  are  encoun- 
tered whose  duration  is  so  short  that  they  deserve  the  term  abortive. 
These  are  seen  particolarly  in  children,  although  they  occur  not  infre- 
quently during  epidemics  of  pneumonia  in  military  camps,  hospitals, 
and  jails.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  form  of  pneumonia  only  in 
duration  and  rapidity  of  convalescence.  In  the  shortest  personal 
case  there  was  unmistakable  consolidation  within  13  hours  after  its 
onset,  and  defervescence  took  place  at  the  end  of  48  hours  (Chart  I, 
page  7).     The  termination  is  by  a  rapid  crisis. 

(4)  OhsfrucHve  i^brm.— This  term  was  popularized  by  A.  H.Smith. 
It  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  there  is  great  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  through  the  lungs,  arising  from  the  extent  of  the  con- 
solidation or  from  the  existence  of  intense  pulmonary  congestion, 
with  more  or  less  cedema.  Unusual  strain  is  thus  put  upon  the 
right  ventricle,  which  is  unable  to  propel  the  blood  with  normal 
velocity  throngh  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  are  overdlstended,  while  the  aorta  and  its  branches  are 
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underfilled.  The  superficial  vems  are  also  empty,  having  passed  the 
major  portion  of  their  contents  into  the  large  venous  trunks. 

A  certain  amount  of  pulmonary  obstruction  ia  an  element  io 
every  case  of  pneumonia,  but  in  this  form  it  is  a  predominant  factor. 
The  amonnt  of  obstruction  is  measured  in  great  part  by  the  pul- 
monary second  sound.  If  the  obatruction  is  marked  and  the  power 
of  the  right  ventricular  systole  is  adequate,  the  pulmonary  arterial 
tension  will  be  increased  and  the  closure  sound  of  the  pulmonarj- 
valve  loud  and  accentuated.  It  is  further  obvious  that  this  accen- 
tuation of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  will  cease  under  two  condi- 
tions, viz.,  lessening  of  the  pulmonary  obstruction,  or  decrease  in 
the  power  of  the  right  heart.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  former  or 
the  latter  cause  must  he  determined  by  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  evidence  of  lessened  or  increased  rapidity  and  ease 
of  breathing. 

Extensive  involvement  of  lung  tissue,  some  dnlness  and  numerous 
rAles  over  the  uninvadod  portion  of  the  lungs,  marked  cyanosis,  rapid 
and  embarrassed  breathing,  together  with  a  pulmonary  second  sound 
at  first  accentuated,  later  becoming  extinct,  with  progressive  increase 
of  the  unfavourable  symptoms,  constitute  the  clinical  picture  of  the 
obstructive  form  of  pneumonia. 

(5)  With  Nervous  Symptoms  Predominating. — This  form  of  pneu- 
monia, simulating  meningitis,  occurs  mainly  in  children,  and  at  one 
time  was  thought  to  be  associated  especially  with  pneumonia  of  the 
apex.  It  sets  in  with  headache,  high  fever,  delirium,  convulsions, 
tremor  of  the  muscles,  and  perhaps  cervical  retraction.  The  chest 
symptoms  maybe  so  overshadowed  by  the  meningeal,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  rule  to  consider  head  symptoms  in  a  child  as  demanding 
an  examination  of  the  chest.  The  possible  existence  of  true  menin- 
geal inflammation  as  a  not  uncommon  complication  requires  some 
reservations,  but  it  occurs  at  the  height,  or  toward  the  close,  of 
pneumonia,  whereas  the  pseudo-meningitis  initiates  the  disease. 

Pneumonia  occurring  in  chronic  alcoholics  may  at  first  glance  be 
quite  unsuspected,  the  symptom  group  being  that  of  delirium  tre- 
mens. An  increased  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  will  usually 
prevent  misinterpretation,  although  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  there  is  no  pain,  cough,  or  sputum,  and  the  respiration  rate 
may  be  normal. 

(6)  WitJi.  Gastro-intestinal  Symptoms. — In  children,  vomiting  and 
diarrhcea  may  be  so  marked  and  persistent  as  to  divert  attention 
from  the  chest.     This  rarely  happens  with  adulta 

(7)  With  Marked  Peritoneal  or  Abdominal  Symptoms.— la  some 
cases  there  are  violent  abdominal  pain  with  constipation  and  great 
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meteorism,  simulating  intestinal  obstruction ;  or  vomiting,  abdominal 
tenderness,  marked  tympanites,  and  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles— symptoms  identical  with  those  of  peritonitis. 

An  involvement  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  will  account  for 
the  pain.  This  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  hypochondriac,  umbilical, 
and  lumbar  regions.  It  may  also  in  part  explain  the  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  the  latter  contracting  to  limit  the  movements  of 
the  diaphragm.  It  is  somewhat  significant  that  the  pneumonia  in 
these  cases  almost  invariably  involves  the  lower  lobe  or  lobes.  It  is 
also  possible  that  there  may  be  an  actual  peritonitis  by  extension, 
although  this  is  a  rare  complication  in  pneumonia.  In  other  in- 
Btancee  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  justifies  the  diagnosis  of 
a  pneumo-typhoid,  the  pulmonary  infiammation,  as  an  initial  event, 
coexisting  with  unusually  violent  abdominal  symptoms. 

(8)  II-iVA  Delayed  Appearance  of  Physical  Signs. — These  are  ex- 
tremely perplexing  cases  when  encountered,  unless  the  rusty  spu- 
tum is  present,  and  are  not  very  rare.  The  physical  signs  may 
not  be  manifest  until  the  5th  day,  or  even  until  the  8th  day,  of  the 
rational  symptoms.  The  old  explanation  is  doubtless  correct,  viz., 
that  the  consolidation  begins  centrally  and  spreads  slowly  to  the 
periphery. 

(9)  Secondary  or  Intercurrent  Pneumonia. — The  pneumonia  which 
occurs  during  the  course  of  certain  acute  infections  may  be  latent. 
The  respiration  rate  may  be  only  slightly  increased,  cough  absent, 
and  the  physical  signs  of  consolidation  often  lacking.  The  percus- 
Bion  note,  usually  over  one  of  the  bases,  may  be  slightly  dulled,  the 
breath  sounds  feeble  and  accompanied  by  a  few  moist  or  crackling 
rAles.  This  form  of  pneumonia  occurs  most  frequently  in  typhoid 
fever,  typhus  fever,  diphtheria,  influenza,  and  the  bubonic  plague. 

(10)  Terminal  Pneumonia. — Patients  who  are  very  ill  and  soon 
to  die  of  some  chronic  disease,  especially  diabetes,  chronic  nephritis, 
arteriosclerosis,  cardiac  disease,  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  may  have 
a  pneumonia  which  is  practically  latent  and  is  usually  discovered 
post  mortem.  The  respirations  may  be  a  little  more  rapid  than 
normal  and  the  temperature  slightly  raised. 

(11)  Pneumonia  as  Afodified  by  Age.— In  the  old  the  disease  is 
often  latent,  without  chill,  and  with  slight  cough  or  expectoration. 
The  general  prostration  is  notable,  while  the  physical  signs  are 
obscure  and  indefinite. 

In  infants  and  young  children  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  often 
prominent;  an  initial  convulsion  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  fol- 
loived  by  stupor  or  coma.  Pneumonia  of  the  apex  is  more  frequent 
than  in  adults,  and  rusty  spntum  is  seldom  seen. 
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(12)  Post-operative  and  Ether  Pneumonia. — The  majority  of  caeea 
of  pneumonia  following  etherization  or  operation  are  bronehcnpnen- 
mouic  and  not  lobar.  When  the  lobar  form  occurs  it  does  not  differ 
in  any  rcapcct  from  the  cases  met  with  in  medical  practice.  In  a 
number  of  instances  seen  by  request  in  the  surgical  wards,  the  pneo- 
mococcus  was  always  found  in  the  sputum. 

(13)  Slreplococcus  Pneumonia. — This  form  of  pneumonia  ia  said 
(Denny)  to  bo  cliaracterized  by  special  inrolvemeut  of  the  upper  lobe, 
a  tendency  for  the  inflammation  to  wander,  a  protracted  and  irr^- 
lar  fever  with  long-delayed  resolution,  and  is  finally  determined  br 
finding  streptococci  in  the  sputum. 

(14)  Epidemic  Pneumonia. — Pneumonia  may  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  an  epidemic.  The  mortality  is  greater,  and  each  outbreak 
may  be  characterized  by  a  predominance  of  some  one  of  the  special 
types  which  have  been  described  (cerebral,  septicfemic,  etc.). 

(15)  Variations  i/i  Localization. — The  lower  lobe  of  the  right  Inng 
ia  the  moat  frequent  seat  of  the  disease,  and  when  the  pnenmonia  is 
double,  both  lower  lobes  are  those  usually  involved.  Pneumonia  of 
the  apex  is  moat  common  in  children.  Wandering,  creeping,  or 
migratory  pneumonia  is  a  variety  in  which  there  is  a  steady  advance 
of  consolidation  from  lobe  to  lobe.  It  can  be  readily  followed  by  the 
resulting  physical  signs  and  recurring  elevation  of  pulse,  respiration, 
and  temperature,  and  is  apt  to  be  protracted.  Massire  pneumonia, 
in  which  not  only  the  air  cells  but  the  bronchi  of  one  or  more  lobes 
arc  filled  with  exudate,  is  a  rare  variety.  Because  of  the  filling  of 
the  bronchi  the  physical  signs  are  almost  exactly  those  of  pleurisy 
with  effusion.  Central  pnenmonia  is  not  uncommon.  The  consoli- 
dation begins  in  the  centre  of  a  lobe,  or  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  The 
rational  symptoms  of  pneumonia  may  be  present  for  several  days 
before  the  physical  signs  are  rendered  distinctive  by  the  advance  of 
the  consolidation  to  the  surface.  See  also  (8)  preceding.  Indeed, 
resolution  may  take  place  without  the  development  of  more  than 
barely  satisfactory  signs. 

Ilere  may  be  included  cases  of  which  I  have  seen  several  exam- 
ples— Hmiled  or  incomplete  hepatization.  The  main  points  of  tliese 
cases  are :  a  moderately  sudden  onset,  with  chilliness  but  no  marked 
chill,  slight  cough,  slight  non-localized  pain  in  chest,  pulse-respira- 
tion ratio  of  3 :  5,  temperature  fluctuating  irregularly  between  100.5' 
and  103.5°,  duration  3  to  4  weeks.  A  cnrsory  examination  of  thechest 
ia  usually  negative,  but  if  a  minute  search  is  made,  a  single  strip  or 
patch  of  (lulness  and  bronchial  breathing  will  be  found,  nsuiillyin 
the  right  axillary  region,  corresponding  to  the  adjacent  borders  of  the 
middle  and  upper  lobes,  but  not  at  any  time  involving  the  entire  lobe. 
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(16)  Acule  Pulmonarff  Congestion. — This  may  be  seen  in  numerous 
cases  of  epidemic  influenza,  eepeciallj  in  children.  Strictly  speaking 
it  does  not  belong  in  this  classification,  hecanse  intense  congestion 
is  the  first  and  last  of  the  process,  pneumonia  not  developing.  Clin- 
ically its  onset  is  sudden,  temperature  high,  pulee-reepi ration  ratio 
eminently  pneumonic.  There  is  no  perceptible  alteration  of  the 
percussion  note,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  is  normal  except  for  a 
very  moderate  harshness  over  both  sides  of  the  chest.  The  crepitant 
rAle  is  occasionally  heard.  It  subsides  either  with  or  without  treat- 
ment in  13  to  3-1  hours.  It  is  very  apt  to  come  on  at  night,  and  to 
subside  by  morning.  There  may  be  a  recurrence  on  1  or  2  subse- 
quent nights.  As  this  condition  is  undistinguishable  from  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonia,  the  physician  frequently  receives  praise  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled. 

Terminations,  REtAPSBS,  and  Recubrehces.— (1)  Delayed 
Jlesoltiiion. — It  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases  the  physical  signs 
of  consolidation  persist  for  a  varying  period,  even  for  S  or  3  weeks, 
with  normal  or  nearly  normal  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature. 
Such  cases  do  not  come  under  this  heading.  The  delayed  resolution 
may  follow  an  apparently  typical  frank  pneumonia,  but  is  more  com- 
monly a  sequel  to  the  septicsamic,  latent,  or  incomplete  forms.  It  is 
attended  by  a  remittent,  almost  suppurative,  temperature  curve;  not, 
however,  with  such  wide  excursions  as  may  attend  the  latter.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  remain  unduly  rapid,  8  or  10  weeks  elapsing 
before  resolution  is  complete. 

(3)  Abscess,  gangrene,  and  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  are  rare 
terminations.  (3)  Recurrences  are  common ;  3d  or  4th  attacks  are 
not  infrequent ;  and  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  recur- 
rences numbered  from  8  to  10  or  more.  (4)  Relapses  are  rare,  and 
the  cases  in  which,  after  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  1  or 
8  days,  an  apparent  2d  attack  runs  its  course,  are  probably  instances 
of  an  irregular  delayed  resolution  (Osler). 

Complications, — (1)  Pleurisy  and  Empyema. — Aside  from  the 
common  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura  which  covers  the 
surface  of  a  consolidated  area,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  pleurisy 
is  so  severe  and  extensive  that  it  rivals  or  surpasses  the  pneumonic 
clement— pleuro-pnenmonia.  The  effusion  may  be  large,  and  is 
nnusually  rich  in  fibrin.  !\"ot  infrequently  the  fluid  is  purulent, 
even  though  the  pneumonia  has  been  slight. 

As  pleurisy,  serous  or  purulent,  is  by  no  means  a  rare  sequel  of 
pneumonia,  and  is  not  seldom  overlooked,  the  possibility  of  its  occur- 
rence during  convalescence  should  bo  borne  in  mind.  A  slight,  per- 
sistent, and  irregular  rise  of  temperature,  after  it  has  been  normal 
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for  several  days,  vith  dulness,  absent  or  weak  respiration  and  voice 
sounds,  at  the  base,  without  rjiles,  will  constitute  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion. A  persistent  leucocytosis  is  important  and  BUggestive.  Whether 
these  signs  are  due  to  thickening  of  the  pleura  or  to  effusion  maj  be 
ascertained  by  puncture. 

(2)  Endocarditis. — The  ulcerative  or  malignant  form  of  endocar- 
ditis originates,  in  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  cases,  from  a  pneumonia. 
It  aSects  mainly  the  left  heart.  The  symptoms  of  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis are  uncertain  and  sometimes  absent.  If  the  fever  is  irregu- 
lar and  prolonged,  and  chills,  fever,  and  sweats  occur,  it  is  suspi- 
cious ;  if  evidences  of  septic  embolism  become  manifest  and,  in  addi- 
tion, meningitis  occurs,  together  with  the  development  of  a  load 
diastolic  murmur  not  previously  present,  the  diagnosis  of  ulcerative 
endocarditis  is  quite  certain. 

(3)  Pericarditis. — This  is  not  so  frequent  as  endocarditis,  and 
occurs  particularly  in  the  double  or  left-side  pneumonia  of  children. 
It  is  usually  fibrinous,  sometimes  serous,  rarely  purulent.  Pnecor- 
dial  pain,  increased  dyspnoea,  and  weak  pulse  may  declare  its  exist- 
ence. The  physical  signs  of  pericardial  effusion  may  then  be  found, 
It  is  often  overlooked  or  latent. 

(4)  Meningitis. — This  very  serious  and  fatal  complication  is  for- 
tunately rare,  and  when  found  is  often  associated  with  ulcerative 
endocarditis.  Its  existence  is  usually  not  recognised  if,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  it  affects  the  convexity.  If  basilar,  intense  head- 
ache, marked  cervical  retraction,  delirium,  stupor,  and  coma  will 
announce  its  presence. 

(5)  Jaundice. — Toxfemic  icterus  is  very  common  in  some  epi- 
demics. 

(6)  Other  CompHca/ions. — These  are:  nephritis  (rare),  parotitis 
(occasional),  peritonitis  (rare),  otitis  media  in  children  (not  infre- 
quent), peripheral  neuritis  (rare),  diphtheritic  colitis  with  diarrhce* 
(not  uncommon),  venous  Hirombosis  in  protracted  cases  (occasional), 
embolism  of  the  femoral  or  other  large  artery  (rare),  and  cerebral 
embolism  with  aphasia  and  hemiplegia  (rare).  Pneumonia  may 
occur  in  a  malarial  subject,  or  malaria  be  manifest  during  the 
course  of  a  pneumonia.  The  existence  of  the  malaria  is  to  he 
decided  by  the  blood  examination.  Pneumonia  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  phthisical  subjects.  Rheumatic  fever  may  precede  an 
attack  of  pneumonia;  or  rheumatism  may  occur  during  an  attack, 
although  the  redness,  swelling,  and  pain  in  one  or  more  joints  which 
sometimes  occurs,  either  at  the  height  of  the  disease  or  after 
the  crisis,  may  proceed  to  suppuration,  and  the  pnenmococcne 
has  been  found  in  the  pus  from  the  diseased  joint.     The   articn- 
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lar  complications  are  often  accompanied  by  pleurisy  or  endocar- 
ditis. 

Differential  Diagnosis.— As  a  rule  the  diagnosis  is  readily 
made.  Frank,  typical  cases  present  extremely  distinctive  and  unmis- 
takable symptoms.  It  may  be  overlooked  in  the  very  old  or  the 
very  young,  and  in  chronic  alcoholics ;  so  also  with  secondary,  ter- 
minal, central,  or  incomplete  pneumonias. 

Certain  diseases  may  simulate  lobar  pneumonia,  or  the  latter  may 
simulate  other  diseases. 

Diaeases  Simulating  iKtlaar  Pneumonia. —(1)  Acute  Pul- 
monary Congestion. — This  may  simulate  a  beginning  pneumonia 
(page  719). 

(2)  Hypostatic  Congestion. — This  develops  in  long-continued 
fevers,  or  diseases  requiring  a  prolonged  dorsal  recumbent  posture 
and  attended  by  a  weak  heart.  There  is  slight  dulnoss  at  both 
bases,  with  a  few  moist  crackling  rales  at  the  end  of  deep  inspira- 
tion, with  perhaps  some  harshness  of  the  breath  sounds.  It  can 
usually  be  distinguishiid  from  pneumonia  by  the  absence  of  rusty 
sputum  or  of  a,  rise  in  temperature,  and  is  bilateral.  Similar  signs 
may,  however,  announce  a  secondary  or  terminal  double  pneumonia. 

(3)  Pulmonary  (Edema. — In  this  condition,  usually  in  connection 
with  nephritis  or  cardiac  valvular  disease,  there  is  sudden  dyspntea, 
cough,  and  expectoration,  but  it  may  he  distinguished  from  pneu- 
monia by  the  absence  of  fever,  the  presence  of  weak  breath  sounds 
and  numerous  fine  and  coarse  moist  rilles  on  both  sides  of  the  chest, 
and  the  absence  of  marked  dulness  and  bronchial  respiration.  The 
sputum  in  redema  is  fluid,  frothy,  and  not  rusty. 

(4)  Acute  Bronckitis. — In  children  this  may  simulate  pneumonia, 
but  there  is  no  chill  or  convulsion,  the  respiration  is  not  so  rapid 
nor  the  fever  so  high  as  in  pneumonia,  dry  and  moist  nUes  are  beard 
over  both  chests,  and  there  is  no  dulness  or  bronchial  breathing. 

(5)  Pulmonary  hifarctions  {or  Apoplexy).— Theso  occur  in  con- 
nection with  pyffimic  or  local  septic  processes,  attended  by  throm- 
bosis ;  or  in  chronic  disease  of  the  heart.  There  is  more  or  less 
sudden  dyspncaa,  cough,  and  expectoration,  but  the  sputum  is  fluid 
and  often  very  bloody  (resembling  a  small  htemoptysis)  rather  than 
tenacious  and  rusty,  and  may  be  expectorated  once  or  twice  only. 
K  the  infarct  is  large,  signs  of  a  circumscribed  consolidation,  usu- 
ally in  one  of  the  lower  lobes,  may  be  manifest,  hut  there  is  less 
fever  than  in  pneumonia.  If  the  embolus  causing  the  infarct  is 
septic,  a  true  localized  pneumonia  may  develop,  usually  terminating 
in  absceaa  or  gangrene.  The  sputum  becomes  rusty,  and  on  exami- 
nation the  streptococcus,  or,  as  in  a  case  of  my  own,  the  staphylo- 
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coccua  (from  an  ulcerative  cystitis)  may  be  found  by  cultural  tests, 
iiiBtead  of  the  pncumococcus. 

(6)  Broncho-pneumonia. — This  diseaBC  is  nsually  preceded  by 
bronchitis,  or  an  acute  infection  (e.  g.,  moaeles) ;  dyspncea  and  cya- 
Qosis  are  well  marked ;  the  sputum  is  thick,  and  streaked  with  blood 
rather  t'lan  rusty ;  the  fever  is  irregular,  does  not  terminate  by  crisis, 
and  may  last  for  weeks.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  a  diffnse 
bronchitis,  dry  and  moist  rales  over  both  chests;  the  evidences  of 
consolidation  (dulnesa,  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial  breathing)  are 
often  indefinite,  and  when  well  marked  are  usually  limited  to  a  ver- 
tical strip  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  whereas  iu  lobar  paeumonia 
they  arc  quite  as  well,  and  indeed  often  more  distinctly,  perceiT«i 
over  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest. 

(7)  Ande  Pueuvionic  Phthisig. — The  onset,  symptoms,  and  phys- 
ical signs  of  this  disease  may  exactly  resemble  those  of  lobar  pnen- 
monia  until  the  8th  or  10th  day,  when  the  fever  continues,  the  patient 
grows  worse  instead  of  better,  and  ultimately  the  signs  of  softening 
gradually  develop,  the  expectoration  becomes  muco-purulent  and 
greenish,  and  contains  tubercle  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue.  A  differen- 
tial diagnosis  is  imi>o^aible  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the 
appearance  of  the  distinctive  symptoms.  The  evidences  of  this  dis- 
ease as  contrasted  with  lobar  pneumonia  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: Tuberculous  family  or  personal  history,  recurring  chills  and 
sweats  common,  fever  more  often  distinctly  remittent,  more  rapid 
loss  of  flesh,  herpes  labialls  not  present,  crisis  absent;  nsnally  affects 
one  apex  and  extends  downward  ;  opposite  apex  often  involved ;  dis- 
ease continues  with  unabated  severity  beyond  the  10th  day,  evi- 
dences of  softening  (gurgling  riilos,  cavernous,  or  amphoric  breathing, 
etc.)  occur,  and  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli  appear  iu  spntum, 
which  is  abundant,  purulent,  and  green. 

(8)  Piieumo-typhus. — See  pages  656  and  665. 

(0)  Pleuriny  leilh  Effusion. — Mistakes  rarely  occur  except  in 
children.  The  onset  of  pleurisy  is  not  so  sudden,  there  is  usually 
chilliness  rather  than  a  rigour,  the  fever  is  not  so  high  and  declines 
by  slow  lysis,  the  cough  is  frequent  and  dry,  with  scanty  or  absent 
expei^toration,  and  the  general  prostration  is  comparatively  slight. 
Herpes  is  absent  or  rare.  The  physical  signs  differ  materially.  In 
pleurisy  the  affected  side  is  distended,  vocal  fremitus  is  absent  (not 
increased),  there  ia  flatness,  with  a  marked  sense  of  resistance,  rather 
than  dulnesa,  and  the  line  of  flatness  may  change  position  as  the  pa- 
tient moves.  Auscultation  shows  absent  or  diminished  voice  sounds 
oregophony;  absent  or  diminished  respiratory  murmur,  or  disiont 
bronchial  breathing,  and  usually  an  absence  of  r^es.     There  is  evi- 
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dence  of  displacement  of  the  heart  or  the  liver.     Finally,  puncture 
will  a&ord  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  fluid. 

Diseases  Simulated  by  Lobar  Pneumonia.— (1)  Gastro- 
intestinal Disturbance. — A  routine  examination  of  the  chest  in  chil- 
dren vill  do  away  with  any  mistake  of  this  kind. 

(2)  DeUrium  Tremens. — Make  a  routine  examination  of  the  chest. 

(3)  J/e)a«sfi7i».— Usually  as  in  (1)  preceding.  If,  however,  the 
pneumonia  is  complicated  by  meningitis,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
usually  occur  at  the  height,  or  toward  the  end,  of  the  disease,  whereas 
the  simulated  meningeal  symptoms  are  present  from  the  onset.  In 
true  meningitis  the  presence  of  marked  cervical  retraction,  Kemig's 
sign  (page  383),  exaggerated  reflexes,  hypersesthesia,  strabismus,  paral- 
ysis and  other  pressure  signs,  and  perhaps  lumbar  puncture  will 
ser^'e  to  determine  its  existence. 

(4)  Cerettro-spitutl  Fever. — See  page  674. 

(5)  Typhoid  Fever. — In  pneumonia  with  rapid  supervention  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  status,  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be 
quite  impossible  if  the  case  is  not  seen  from  the  outset,  unless  the  rose 
spots  appear,  or  a  positive  Widal  reaction  is  obtained. 

Peogkosis  op  Lobar  Pneumonia. — The  disease  is  very  fatal  in 
drunkards,  and  in  people  of  60  years  or  over  {60  to  80  per  cent). 
The  younger  the  patient  (except  in  infants  under  I  year)  the  better 
the  prognosis.  Meningitis  as  a  complication  is  always  fatal ;  endocar- 
ditis adds  much  to  the  gravity.  Toxsmic  or  septicemic  ("  typhoid  ") 
symptoms  are  especially  unfavourable,  so  also  are  hyperpyrexia  {105° 
or  over),  great  dyspntea,  marked  cyanosis,  rapid  spread  of  consolida- 
tion from  one  lobe  to  another,  or  involvement  of  both  lungs,  and 
steadily  increasing  rapidity  and  weakness  of  the  heart  with  pulmo- 
nary cede  ma. 

XXV.     TUBERCULOSIS 

I.  Acute  Geseral  (Disseminated)  TcBERcrLosis 
Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  results  in  many  cases  from  the  rupture 
into  a  vein  of  a  tuberculous  nodule,  after  which  the  bacilli  are  carried 
by  the  blood  stream  to  various  organs  of  the  body.  Whatever  its 
origin,  the  condition  is  usually  at  first  an  acute  generalized  infection, 
and  may  so  rerasiin ;  but  later  in  its  course  the  infection  may  be  pre- 
dominantly localized  either  in  the  meninges  (most  common)  or  the 
lungs ;  or  it  may  be  thus  localized  from  the  onset.  Three  varieties 
are  recognised,  as  follows : 

Cteneral  or  Typhoid  Form. — (1)  Si/mptoms. — The  general 
symptoms  are  those  of  an  infectious  diseai^e  without  localizing  symp- 
toms, closely  resembling  typhoid  fever.     Malaise,  weakness,  chilliness. 
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aud  fever,  sometimes  occurring  rather  abruptly,  initiate  the  disease. 
Epistaxls  is  uncommon.  The  fever  is  irregular,  and  is  often  the 
first  notable  symptom.  It  rises  in  the  evening  (often  to  103"  or  lOi^) 
with  decided  morning  remissions,  or  it  may  be  of  the  invert  type; 
occasionally  the  temperature  may  be  nearly  normal  for  several  days, 
and  rise  again ;  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  normal  or  subnormal. 
As  the  disease  advances  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  (rarely 
dicrotic),  the  face  is  flushed,  the  tongue  dry  and  brovrn.  Moderate 
bronchitis  and  somewhat  hurried  respiration  are  common.  There  are 
prostration,  mental  duluess,  mild  delirium  or  stupor,  and,  occasion- 
ally, diarrhoea.  The  spleen  is  somewhat  enlarged  ;  the  urine  is  scanty, 
high  coloured,  often  with  a  trace  of  albumin,  and  the  diazo-reaction 
may  be  present;  a  reddish  eruption,  or  toward  the  end  petechi*, 
may  appear.    Tliere  may  be  a  moderate  leucocytosis.    Jaundice  is  rare. 

(2)  Differential  Diagnosis. — Acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis 
so  closely  simulates  typhoid  fever  that  the  most  acute  diagnostician 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  is  present  until  the  lapse  of  time 
permits  the  finding  of  some  distinctive  symptoms.  The  differential 
points  are  given  elsewhere.     (See  page  666.) 

Acute  Tuberculous  Meuingitis.— This  may  occur  as  a  local- 
ization of  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  the  meningeal  symptoms 
may  be  so  pronounced  that  it  should  be  classed  as  a  meningitis  rather 
than  a  general  infection. 

(1)  Syiiiptoim. — The  onset  may  be  abrupt.  More  commonly  after 
an  illness  (measles,  pertussis),  a  fall,  or  indefinite  failure  of  health, 
the  patient  (usually  a  child)  loses  appetite,  flesh,  and  strength,  and 
may  become  irritable  and  peevish.  In  a  week  or  so  the  initial  or 
irritative  stage  comes  on,  manifested  by  headache  {often  intense), 
nausea  and  vomiting,  chilliness,  and  fever.  If  the  onset  is  sudden, 
convulsions,  coma,  or  delirium  may  occur.  Light  and  noise  aggra- 
vate the  headache,  which  is  so  severe  that  the  child  cries  out  sud- 
denly (hydrocephalic  cry)  or  screams  continuously.  The  pulse  is  at 
first  rapid,  becoming  slow  and  irregular ;  the  respirations  are  nsnally 
unaltered.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  Sleep  is  restless,  and  disturbed 
by  starting  or  waking  in  alarm ;  muscular  twitchings  are  commou ; 
vertigo  and  cutaneous  hyporiesthesia  are  often  manifest ;  cervical  re- 
traction is  frequently  observed,  and  the  pupils  are  nsunlly  contracted. 
During  the  first  stage  the  fever  may  rise  to  102°  or  103".  Leucocy- 
tosis is  usually  present  throughout. 

The  symptoms  slowly  shift  into  those  of  the  paralytic  (or  pres- 
sure) stage.  The  child  becomes  dull  and  apathetic,  and  is  deliriooa 
if  disturbed ;  the  vomiting  may  persist,  but  more  commonly  lessens; 
the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  and  the  abdomen  becomes 
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scaphoid.  The  pupils  are  tmequal  or  dilated ;  the  respiration  sighing 
or  irregular ;  the  pulse  slow  and  intermittent,  or  irregular.  The 
iache  cerSbrale  can  be  produced.  Convulsions  are  not  infrequent, 
and  nystagmus,  strabismus,  ptosis,  or  optic  neuritis  (blindness)  may 
become  manifest,  and  deafness  may  develop.  Cervical  refraction  or 
spasm,  and  various  forms  of  paralysis  (hemiplegia,  monoplegia),  are 
common.  Gradually  a  typhoid  state  ensues,  with  dry  tongue,  diar- 
rhcea,  rapid  pulse,  and  involuntaiy  passage  of  urine  and  fieces. 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is  not  uncommon.  The  eyes  are  partly 
open  and  the  eyeballs  rolled  upward.  The  temperature  varies,  rising 
and  declining  at  short  intervals.  In  some  cases  a  rise  to  106°  or  107°, 
followed  by  a  sudden  fall  to  normal  or  below,  heralds  the  fatal  ending. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  which  is  probably  always  fatal,  varies 
from  2  to  4  weeks. 

(2)  Differential  Diagnosis.— To  distingnish  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis from  the  other  meningitides  may  be  difficult  unless  some  pre- 
existing tuberculous  focus  (lungs,  glands,  bones)  can  be  found,  or 
choroidal  ttiberclca  are  discovered  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  Lumbar 
puncture  may  aSord  a  fluid  containing  tubercle  bacilli.  If  the  fluid 
obtained  is  free  from  any  variety  of  micro-organism  it  also  argues 
Cor  a  tuberculous  affection.  The  onset  in  the  tuberculous  form  is 
slower  and  the  fever  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  suppurative  variety, 
and  in  the  latter  there  is  a  marked  leucocytosis,  which  is  slight  or 
absent  in  the  former. 

Aoute  Miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs.— (1)  Symp- 
toms.— When  the  general  infection  is  pre-eminently  localized  in  the 
lungs  the  onset  may  be  sudden.  More  commonly,  to  the  symptoms 
of  the  general  infection  are  added  cough,  rapid  breathing  (even  to 
60  per  minute),  and  perhaps  pleuritic  pain.  The  expectoration  is 
muco-purulent,  and  may  be  rusty  or  streaked  with  blood.  Dyspntea 
and  cyanosis  are  marked  and  much  more  severe  than  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  physical  signs,  which  are  those  of  a  bronchitis  of 
the  smaller  tubes.  The  percussion  note  is  usually  normal  or  hyper- 
resonant,  especially  over  the  front  of  the  chest.  If  old  tuberculous 
loci  or  broncho-pneumonic  patches  are  present,  especially  in  children, 
there  may  be  slight  dulness  at  the  bases.  On  auscultation,  fine  or 
coarse,  dry  or  moist  rdlcs  are  heard,  and  occasionally  fine,  soft  pleural 
frictions  or  nibbing  sounds.  The  respiration  may  be  either  weak  or 
bronchial  over  the  areas  of  localized  dulness,  if  such  be  present.  The 
spleen  is  swollen  in  the  very  acute  cases.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and 
weak.  The  fever  runs  from  102°  to  103°.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  varies,  according  to  its  intensity,  from  10  or  13  days  to  weeks 
or  months. 
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(2)  Diagnosis. — The  following  circnmstaDces  point  to  the  tnber- 
culous  nature  of  the  disease :  Dyspncea,  cyanoBiB,  and  diffnse  bron- 
chitis in  adults;  the  presence  of  tuhercles  in  the  choroid ;  the  oc- 
cnrrence  of  meningeal  symptoms ;  the  occasional  finding  of  tabercle 
bacilli  in  the  spntiim ;  a  history  of  cough,  or  tubercnloas  disease 
of  glands,  bones,  or  lungs ;  and  in  children  a  recent  attack  of  per- 
tussis or  measles. 

II.  Acute  Pulmonary  Phthisis 

Two  varieties  are  recognised : 

Fneumonic  Form. — Clinically  the  sywptom«  are  those  of  lobar 
pneumonia.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  which  is  always  fatal, 
varies  from  2  to  6  weeks,  but  may  in  rare  instances  be  protracted 
to  3  or  4  months.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  from  lobar  pneu- 
monia (page  t'k%). 

Bronoho-pneumonic  Form.— (n)  Symptoms.— Repeated  cbilU, 
rapid  pulse  and  respiration,  high  and  irregnlar  fever,  and  perhaps 
bfemoptysia,  initiate  the  "  galloping  "  form  of  phthisis.  Night  sweats 
and  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  ensue.  A  muco-pnrulent  sputum, 
at  first  scunty,  later  profuse,  appears,  containing  elastic  tissue  and 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  physical  signs  are  at  first  indefinite,  or  are 
those  of  a  diffuse  bronchitis,  but,  shortly,  areas  of  slight  or  marked 
dulness,  with  harsh  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial  respiration  and 
numerous  moist  and  crackling  rdles  will  he  found,  usually  first  at 
the  apices.  These  signs  may  be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  more 
commonly  the  latter.  Subsequently  the  evidences  of  softening  and 
cavity  formation  supervene.  If  the  disease  is  very  acute  the  patient 
may  develop  typhoid  symptoms  and  die  in  3  weeks ;  more  commonly 
the  duration  is  from  6  or  8  weeks  to  2  or  3  months ;  occasionally  the 
acute  symptoms  subside  and  the  case  becomes  one  of  chronic  phthisis. 
The  fatal  broncho-pneumonia  following  measles  and  pertussis  is,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  tuberculous,  and  an  example  of  this  form 
of  acute  phthisis. 

(b)  Differential  Diagnosis. — (1)  Bronchopneumonia. — A  personal 
or  family  tuberculous  history,  progressive  emaciation,  the  finding  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  and  the  eventual  occurrence  of  signs 
of  softening  will  declare  for  tuberculosis. 

(2)  Typhoid  /Veer.— Typhoid  fever  with  extensive  bronchitis  may 
be  confused  with  this  form  of  phthisis,  but  the  presence  of  the  rose 
spots,  meteoriam,  and  positive  Widal  reaction,  with  ahsonce  of  tuber- 
cle bacilli  in  the  sputum  or  of  signs  of  cavity  formation,  will  eiclade 
phthisis. 
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III.  Chronic  Pulmonary  Phthisis 

The  onset  of  chronic  phtbisie  ia  gradnal,  except  in  the  few  cases, 
previoasly  described,  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis  with  pulmonary 
localization,  or  acute  pulmonary  phthisis,  vhicb  become  protracted 
and  merge  into  the  chronic  form.  Owing  to  the  immense  thera- 
peutic value  of  an  early  diagnosis  it  is  best  to  describe  the  disease  as 
in  two  stages,  viz.,  initial  or  incipient,  and  advanced. 

Incipient  Phthisis. — (1)  Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  cases 
there  is  a  gradually  increasing  sense  of  languor  or  weakness,  with 
some  loss  of  flesh  and  pallor  of  the  face,  uaaccustomed  shortness  of 
breath  on  slight  exertion,  chilly  feelings,  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps 
some  pleuritic  pain,  and  digestive  disturbance.  Then  slight  fever 
and  moderate  night  sweats  may  occur.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
slight  cough  and  expectoration,  and  physical  examination  of  the 
chest  may  be  either  practically  negative  or  reveal  signs  of  disease 
which  are  just  sufficiently  marked  to  be  recognisable. 

The  onset  and  manner  of  invasion  may  vary.  The  initial  symp- 
tom in  many  instances  is  an  hivmoptysis,  an  occurrence  which  should 
be  considered  indicative  of  tuberculosis  unless  subsequently  proved 
to  be  otherwise,  with  which  physical  signs  may  coexist  or,  perhaps, 
not  become  manifest  for  weeks  or  months  after,  Oastro-inteslinal 
symptoms,  such  as  epigastric  distress,  acidity,  eructations,  flatulence, 
or  vomiting,  may  be  so  prominent  as  to  overshadow  the  pulmonary 
disease.  The  gastric  disturbances  are  sometimes  associated  with 
anamia  and  its  symptoms  in  the  young.  Such  cases  are  very  com- 
mon and  are  often  misdiagnosed.  A  regularly  intermittent  fever, 
with  chills  and  sweats,  is  not  uncommon,  and  frequently  leads  to  a 
mistaken  initial  diagnosis  of  malaria.  Pleurisy  with  effusion,  or  a 
dry  pleurisy  at  one  apex,  occur  not  infrequently  as  early  symptoms, 
followed  at  varying  intervals  by  evidence  of  pulmonary  involvement. 
Most  commonly  bronchitis,  following  exposure,  and  occurring  in  per- 
sons who  have  catarrh  of  the  nasopharjTix  or  who  have  suffered 
from  repeated  colds,  initiates  the  disease.  The  cough  continues  and 
the  physical  signs  of  a  localized  bronchitis  at  one  apex  are  found. 
In  some  instances  the  presence  of  tuberculous  lymph  glands  antedates 
the  pulmonary  disease,  which  is  often  latent.  In  other  cases  the 
earliest  symptoms  relate  to  the  larynx.  Finally,  the  disease  may  be 
latent  and  progress  even  to  cavity  formation  before  the  occurrence 
of  symptoms  {perhaps  hiemoptysis)  sufficiently  marked  to  attract 
attention ;  or  it  may  be  quite  overshadowed  by  the  presence  of  grave 
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(2)  Physical  Signs.— The  pliysical  signs  of  the  incipient  stage 
may  be  at  first  negative  or  very  indefinite,  but  sooner  or  later  become 
plainly  manifest.  Inspection  may  show  the  phthisical  chest,  with 
deficient  expansion,  either  general  or  limited  to  one  apex.  There 
may  be  impaired  resonance  or  slight  dulness  over  an  apex,  more 
commonly  the  right.  Auscultation  over  this  apex  shows  the  presence 
of  fine,  moist,  crackling  riilos  at  the  end  of  inspiration.  The  breath 
soands  are  frequently  interrupted  or  cogwheel,  and  feeble,  or  barsli 
and  broncho-vesicular,  or  the  expiration  may  be  high-pitched  and  pro- 
longed. The  voice  sounds,  especially  the  whispered  voice,  arc  trans- 
mitted with  more  than  normal  intensity.  As  time  passes  and  con- 
solidation becomes  more  extensive,  perhaps  with  cavity  formation, 
the  case  enters  the  : 

Advanced  Sta^. — (1)  Symptoms. — The  cough  increases  and 
may  keep  the  patient  awake  at  night.  At  times  slight,  it  may  be  so 
violent  and  paroxysmal  as  to  cause  vomiting.  The  sputum,  at  first 
mucous,  becomes  greenish-gray,  and  finally  takes  on  the  nummular 
form  (said  to  signify  cavities).  Pain  over  an  apex,  or  more  commonly 
in  the  lower  chest,  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  perhaps  felt  only  upon 
coughing  and  due  to  pleurisy,  is  not  uncommon.  Iloemoptyses  occur 
in  from  60  to  SOper  cent  of  all  cases;  in  the  early  stages  usually  slight, 
from  erosion  or  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucosa;  in  the  later 
stages  often  copious,  from  erosion  of  small  vessels.  The  bursting  of 
an  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  cause  a  large  and  imme- 
diately fatal  htemorrhage  in  far-advanced  cases. 

The  respiration  is  quickened,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  disease.  Marked  subjective  dyspnnoa  is  not  common.  The 
pulse  is  usually  rapid,  often  running  to  120  or  130.  Anaemia,  with 
a  relatively  great  diminution  of  hajmoglobin,  is  always  marked. 
Nausea,  vomiting,  anorexia,  gastric  disturbances,  and  perhaps  diar- 
rhcea,  are  common.  Sight  sweats  maybe  drenching  and  frequent. 
The  loss  of  flesh  is  progressive.  In  women,  menstruation  usually 
ceases  at  an  early  period  ;  rarely  it  becomes  profuse.  Pregnancy  may 
cause  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  disease.  Tlie  nrine  may  present  a 
febrile  albuminuria;  or  if  amyloid  disease  supervenes,  polyuria  and 
cube  casts ;  or  if  renal  tuberculosis  is  present,  pyuria  or  hmmaturii. 
The  notoriously  hopeful  mental  attitude  of  the  patient  throws  an 
interesting  sidelight  upon  the  efficacy  of  "mental  healing"  in  serious 
organic  disease. 

Fever  is  not  only  the  earliest  symptom  of  the  disease,  but  con- 
stitutes the  most  reliable  index  of  its  activity  and  progress.  It  may 
be  intermittent  or  remittent  In  some  cases,  even  with  extensive 
disease,  the  temperatui'e  may  remain  normal,  or  perhaps  subnormal) 
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for  Tsrying  periods.  When  consolidation  is  advancing  the  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  types  may  alternate  irregularly  from  day  to 
day.  If  the  type  is  intermittent,  normal  or  below  normal  in  the 
morning  with  sweating,  rising  to  10S°  to  105°  in  the  evening  with  a 
flush  upon  the  face,  it  is  usually  an  indication  of  large  cavities  and 
progressive  breaking  down  of  lung  tissue  (hectic,  septic,  or  suppura- 
tive fever), 

(3)  Pbyslcal  Signs  In  the  Advanced  StAga.—lHspeelion  shows  an 
UDusnal  prominence  of  the  clavicles,  scapula,  and  ribs.  In  many  in- 
stances the  congenital  phthisical  chest  is  seen.  The  supraclavicular 
and  infraclavicular  spaces  are  depressed,  more  so  on  the  side  of  the 
lung  which  is  most  affected,  and  on  the  same  aide  there  is  deficient 
expansion.  Visibility  of  the  cardiac  impulse  over  a  large  area  (Sd 
to  5th  left  interspaces)  is  indicative  of  disease  at  the  left  apex,  with 
retraction  of  that  portion  of  the  lung  which  is  normally  interposed 
between  the  heart  and  the  chest  wall.  Clubbed  fingers  are  frequent, 
and  there  may  ho  yellowiah-hrown  patches  of  pityriasis  versicolor 
over  the  front  of  the  chest. 

Palpation  confirms  the  existence  of  deficient  expansion,  and  re- 
veals an  increase  cf  vocal  fremitus  over  consolidated  portions  of  lung 
or  over  cavities.  Pleural  effusion  or  great  thickening  causes  it  to  be 
f^bsent  or  diminished. 

Percussion  shonld  be  practiced  npon  the  supracUvicular  and  in- 
fraclavicular, supraspinous,  and  interscapulw  spaces,  in  the  last  on  a 
level  with  the  fifth  dorsal  spine  in  particular,  always  comparing  both 
sides.  Kormally  the  note  over  the  right  apex  ia  a  little  higher 
pitched  than  that  over  the  left.  More  or  less  marked  dulness  in- 
dicates consolidation.  If  the  dulness  is  very  slight  It  is  most  easily 
determined  at  the  end  of  inspiration.  Dulness  of  a  "  wooden  "  qual- 
ity usually  indicates  extensive  fibrosis  of  the  lung.  Absolute  fiatness 
with  retraction  of  the  cheat  signifies  a  thickened  pleura  and  wide- 
spread consolidation,  or,  if  the  intercostal  spaces  are  bulging  and 
motionless,  a  large  pleural  effusion.  A  tympanitic  or  dull  tympanitic 
note  over  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  may  be  due  either  to  a  superfi- 
cial cavity,  or  to  an  area  of  consolidation  reaching  from  the  chest 
wall  to  the  main  bronchi.  In  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  numerous 
minute  spots  of  consolidation,  or  a  large  number  of  small  cavities, 
the  percussion  note  may  be  nearly  normal.  Myoidema  (page  518) 
may  be  observed. 

Auscultation  shows  the  presence  of  pleural  or  pi  euro-peri  cardial 
friction  sounds.  According  to  the  amount  of  consolidation,  the 
breath  sounds  vary  from  prolonged  expiration,  through  broncho- 
vesicular  up  to  tubular  or  bronchial  breathing.     Jerking  or  "  cog- 
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wheel  "  inspiration  is  common,  but  not  always  significant.  Earlj  in 
the  disease  fine,  crackling,  or  aubcrepitant  rdles  are  heard,  especially 
toward  the  end  of  inspiration;  at  a  later  period  fine  or  coarse  rfiles, 
either  moist  or  dry,  indicate  increased  secretion  due  to  the  accom- 
panying bronchitis ;  and  large  mucoas  or  gurgling  rdles  indicate  the 
presence  of  cavities.  A  cardio-reapiratory  murmur  is  not  infrequent ; 
so  also  is  a  systolic  murmur  in  one  or  both  subclavian  arteries.  The 
voice  sounds,  both  spoken  and  whispered,  are  intensified  (bronchoph- 
ony, pectoriloquy)  over  areas  of  consolidation  or  over  cavities. 

The  presence  of  a  cavity  can  not  always  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty,  as  any  one  who  controls  his  clinical  diagnosis,  when  possible, 
by  the  results  of  the  autopsy  room,  will  freely  admit.  Several  of  the 
signs  of  a  cavity  may  be  most  accurately  imitated  by  an  area  or  shaft 
of  consolidated  lung  extending  from  chest  wall  to  main  bronchi. 
The  signs  which  usually  indicate  the  existence  of  a  cavity  are:  a 
tympanitic,  dull  tympanitic,  amphoric,  or  cracked-pot  percussion 
note,  or  Wintrich's  and  Gerhardt's  phenomena  (pages  406  and  408) ; 
brouchial,  cavernous,  or  amphoric  respiration,  whispering  pector- 
iloquy, or  amphoric  bronchophony,  and  large  gurgling  or  bubbling 
rales  which  may  have  a  ringing,  metallic,  or  amphoric  quality. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  many  months  to  many 
years. 

Complications  of  Chronic  Fhthisia. — Laryngeal  phtliisis, 
usually  secondary,  evidenced  by  aphonia  and  dysphagia;  gangrene 
(occasional) ;  pneumonia  (not  infrequent  as  a  final  event) ;  plenriBV, 
usually  dry,  sometimes  with  serous  effusion ;  pneumothorax  or  pyo- 
pneumothorax (common);  amyloid  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, or  intestines ;  intestinal  tuberculosis ;  endocarditis  (not  com- 
mon), meningitiB;  peripheral  neuritis. 

Diagnosis  of  Chronic  Phthisis.— The  diagnosis  of  an  ad- 
vanced case  is  readily  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  sputum,  conjoined  with  the  well-marked  physical  signs.  The 
disease  is,  of  course,  most  difficult  to  discover  at  the  very  time  when 
its  recognition  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  probable  that  if  the  physician  resisted  hia  lifelong  habit 
of  optimism  and  erred  in  the  opposite  direction  in  cases  of  suspected 
incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  mortality  list  would  be  shorn 
of  a  measurable  proportion  of  its  bulk.  Phthisis  often  masqueradea 
under  the  guise  of  "malaria"  or  "bronchitis,"  and  haemoptysis  is 
simply  "  from  the  throat."  A  gradual  and  unaccountable  loss  of 
strength  and  flesh,  with  a  slight  evening  rise  of  temperature,  even 
without  physical  signs,  should  be  treated  exactly  as  if  the  examiner 
felt  sure  that  tubercles  were  forming.    Repeated  examinations  of  the 
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spatom  for  bacilli  Bhould  be  made.  The  presence  of  localized  moist 
or  crackling  r&les  at  one  apex,  eepeciallj  if  coajoined  with  slight 
dulness,  and  harsh  respiration  or  prolonged  expiration,  with  or  with- 
out the  finding  of  bacilli,  will  in  the  vaat  majority  of  cases  decide  for 
tuberculosis.  So  also  with  the  discovery  of  a  dry  pleurisy  at  one  or 
the  other  apex.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  disease 
usually  starts  in  the  apices,  especially  the  right,  it  may  first  appear 
in  the  lower  lobes  or  any  other  part  of  the  lung. 

(1)  Apical  Catarrh. — Rarely  there  is  a  non-tuberculous  catarrh  of 
one  apex  evidenced  by  fine  moist  rfiles,  mucous  sputum,  and  slight 
fever,  which  passes  away  in  a  few  weeks,  repeated  examinations  fail- 
ing to  reveal  tubercle  bacilli.  The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  should 
be  made  with  the  greatest  caution. 

(2)  Bronchiectasis. — The  chronic  cough  of  broncliitis  and  the 
physical  signs  of  cavity  (caused  by  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes) 
may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  chronic  tuberculosis,  but  as  the  error 
can  arise  only  in  the  later  stages  of  phthisis,  the  discrimiuation  is 
readily  made  by  finding  the  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

Prt^^nosia  of  Cliroiiic  FhtMsie. — In  the  earliest  stages, 
with  proper  care,  the  outlook  is  not  unpromising;  in  advanced  cases, 
almost  hopeless.  Uufavourable  symptoms  are  anorexia,  rapid  pnke, 
persistent  high  fever,  steady  loss  of  weight,  and  chronic  diarrhcea. 
Such  complications  as  involvement  of  the  lamyx,  pyopneumothorax, 
tuberculous  meningitis,  and  amyloid  disease  are  usually  forerunners 
of  the  end. 

IV.  Fibroid  Phthisis 

In  certain  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  there  is  an  extensive  forma- 
tion of  fibrous  tissue  in  one  apex  or  one  lung.  When  fully  developed 
the  clinical  condition  is  practically  the  same  as  in  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia  (q.  v.),  from  which  fibroid  phthisis  can  be  distinguished 
only  by  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  The  affected 
side  is  retracted  and  shrunken,  the  spine  is  laterally  curved,  and  the 
shoulder  of  the  same  side  prominent.  The  expansion  is  poor  or  ab- 
sent ;  the  percitsaion  note  dull  and  characteristically  wooden ;  the  heart 
is  uncovered  (if  the  left  hing  is  affected)  or  drawn  to  the  right;  the 
breathing  at  the  base  is  weak,  absent,  or  distant  bronchial,  perhaps 
with  rjlles  of  all  sizes ;  the  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  varies  from  10  to  20  years,  or  longer. 

V.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Serous  Membranes 
The  signs  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  and  the 
pericardium  are  the  same  as  those  of  pleurisy  (}.  r.)  or  pericarditis 
{q.  V.)  from  other  causes. 
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TuberculoBis  of  the  Feritonseum.— Most  common  between 

the  ages  of  20  and  40,  and  twice  ab  frequent  in  women  as  in  raen. 

(1)  SjrmptomB.— Extremely  variable.  The  disease  is  often  latent 
and  is  discovered  accidentally  during  a  coeliotomy  for  some  other 
.  condition ;  or  the  symptoma  resemble  those  of  a  typhoid  fever ;  or 
may  begin  acutely.  An  early  symptom  is  abdominal  discomfort  or 
pain,  localized  or  general ;  and  if  the  pain  is  severe  it  is  apt  to  be 
continuous,  with  marked  remissions  of  varying  duration,  and  asso- 
ciated with  tenderness.  In  the  acute  cases  the  fever  may  rise  to 
103°  or  104° ;  in  the  more  chronic  cases  the  temperature  is  usually 
subfebrile,  or  may  be  normal,  or  even  steadily  subnormal,  for  days  at 
a  time.  The  fever  is  apt  to  rise  coincidently  with  the  attacks  of 
pain.  Effusion  into  the  peritonaeum  (ascites),  which  may  be  hemor- 
rhagic, is  common,  usually  moderate,  but  may  be  eo  abundant  as  to 
cause  very  considerable  distention.  Tympanites  in  varying  degree 
is  found,  especially  in  the  more  acute  cases,  but  occurs  also  in  the 
chronio  forms.  Digestive  disturbances,  anorexia,  nausea  (perhaps 
vomiting),  and  either  diarrhoea  or  constipation  may  he  present.  The 
latter  may  be  very  intractable.  The  skin  may  become  pigmented,  and 
there  is  usually  a  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  In  addition 
to  ascites  and  meteorism  the  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen 
may  reveal  tumourlike  masses,  usually  situated  in  or  near  the  median 
line.  Coils  of  intestine  may  become  adherent,  forming  a  rounded 
mass,  which  is  tympanitic  or  dull  tympanitic  on  percussion ;  or  por- 
tions of  the  fluid  effusion  may  become  encapsulated  by  adfaesioiu 
forming  cystic  collections,  flat  or  dull  on  percussion ;  or  the  omentum 
may  become  shrivelled  and  thicken  into  a  sausage-shaped  transverse 
cord ;  or  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged  and  matted  together; 
or  indurated  masses  are  found  in  the  pelvis, 

(S)  Differential  Dillj:n03lB.— In  the  latent  cases  a  diagnosis,  at  least 
in  the  early  stages,  may  be  difficult  or  impossible.  If  with  the  signs 
of  a  chronic  peritonitis  there  is  evidence  of  tuberculous  disease  in  the 
lung,  kidney,  testes.  Fallopian  tubes,  lymphatic  glands,  or  bones,  and 
especially  if  pleurisy  with  effusion  coexists,  the  peritonitis  is  probably 
tuherculosis.  The  ascites,  if  present,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  by  the  presence  of  marked  abdominal 
pain,  tenderness,  and  tumourlike  masses,  and  an  irregular  fever;  and 
the  absence  of  enlarged  spleen  and  gastric  or  intestinal  hfemorrhages. 
It  may  bo  extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide  between  an  en- 
cysted effusion  and  an  ovarian  cyst.  In  the  latter  ease  the  growth  is 
slower  and  more  clearly  defined,  there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  strength 
or  flesh,  usually  no  fever,  and  not  so  much  abdominal  pain  and  tende^ 
ness.    Noevidencoof  past  or  present  tuberculous  lesions  can  be  found. 
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Cancer  of  the  peritonfewm  may  produce  puckering  and  cording  of 
the  omentum,  and  tumourlike  maseea,  as  in  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
but  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  former  and  the  f  ndiug  of  malig- 
nant disease  (especially  visceral)  vill  aid  in  differentiation.  Acute 
tuberculous  cases  can  not  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  acute  peri- 
tonitis, or  in  some  instances  from  enteritis  or  strangulated  hernia. 
Those  with  slow  onset,  abdominal  tenderness,  meteorism,  and  con- 
tinued low  fever  can  not  be  differentiated  from  typhoid  fever  except 
by  the  Widal  test,  rose  spots,  or  lapse  of  time.  The  tuberculin  test 
in  all  these  cases  may  be  of  service. 

Under  favourable  conditions  (cteliotomy  ?)  and  in  latent  and 
ascitic  cases  the  prognosis  is  better  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

VI.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Genito-urinaet  Organs 

I.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Kidney. — This  is  more  common  in 
men  than  in  women  (3  to  1),  and  in  mid-life. 

(1)  Symptoms. — The  clinical  manifestations  are  those  of  a  pye- 
litis. There  is  frequent  urination,  pain  or  discomfort  over  one  or 
both  loins,  with  tenderness,  and  palpable,  though  rarely  very  marked, 
symmetrical  enlargement  of  one  or  both  kidneys.  The  urine  is  acid 
and  contains  pus,  albumin,  epithelium,  occasionally  small  caseous 
particles,  aud  tubercle  bacilli.  Hsematuria  may  occur.  In  advanced 
cases,  and  especially  when  both  kidneys  are  involved,  chills,  sweats, 
irregular  fever,  and  progressive  emaciation  ensue. 

(2)  Diagnosis. — Tuberculous  pyelitis,  evidenced  by  pyuria,  may 
exist  for  many  years  without  causing  much  discomfort.  The  diag- 
nosis of  a  renal  tuberculosis  depends  {in  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms Just  described)  upon  the  discovery  of  tuberculous  disease 
elsewhere  (especially  in  the  testis),  and  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
urine.  Ureteral  catheterization,  when  practicable,  will  determine 
whether  one  or  both  kidneys  are  involved.  The  tuberculin  test  is 
helpful. 

(3)  Prognosis. — Usually  but  not  invariably  fatal  in  from  one  to 
three  years  after  a  dii^nosis  has  been  mtide.  Many  recoveries  have 
occurred  after  nephrectomy  when  but  one  kidney  is  diseased. 

II.  TuberouIosiB  of  Ureter,  Bladder,  and  Prcstate 
Oland. — Usually  secondary  to  renal  tuberculosis.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  a  chronic  cystitis  without  apparent  cause.  For  the 
urinary  characters  see  page  C48.  There  is  apt  to  be  persistent 
fever  and  progressive  loss  of  flesh  in  well-developed  cases.  The  kid- 
neys and  testes  should  bo  carefully  examined,  and  the  absence  of  a 
vesical  calculus  assured.  If  the  prostate  is  involved,  there  is  extreme 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  hard  nodules  may  be  felt  by  rectal  exam- 
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iQation,  and  the  passage  of  a  sonnd  is  excessively  paiaf  ul.    The  nrine 
should  be  examioed  for  tuhercle  bacilli. 

III.  TuberouloBis  of  the  Testis.— The  finding  of  a  taber- 
culous  testicle  is  of  much  importance  in  making  a  diagnosis  ia 
suspected  renal  tuberculosis  or  tuberculouB  peritonitis.  The  epi- 
didymis is  greatly  enlarged,  in  some  instances  equalling  the  gland 
itself  in  size,  and  it  may  bo  painful.  Syphilis  of  the  testicle,  with 
which  tuberculosis  may  be  confounded,  affects  the  body  rather  than 
the  epididymis,  and  the  enlargement  is  more  irregular. 

IV.  Tabercnlosis  of  the  Fallopian  Tabes  and  Oraries.— 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  salpingitis  and  ovaritis,  but 
if  occurring  in  a  weakly,  especially  unmarried,  woman,  with  a  tuber- 
culous family  history,  and  associated  with  extensive  adhesiong,  ill- 
defined  abdominal  swellings,  and  continuous  slight  afternoon  fever, 
are  suspiciously  indicative  of  the  tuberculous  character  of  the  affec- 
tion.   Ultimately  it  tends  to  a  fatal  termination. 

VII.  Tuberculosis  of  tbb  Lymphatic  Glands  (Scrofula) 
Tuberculous  adenitis  occurs  mainly  in  children,  and  is  almost 
always  local,  involving  special  groups  of  lymph  glands ;  very  rarely 
nearly  all  the  lymph  glands  in  the  body  are  implicated.  The 
gland  groups  most  commonly  affected  are  the  cervical  (frequent- 
ly), bronchial,  and  mesenteric,  less  frequently  the  axillary  and 
inguinal. 

Cervical  Tuberculous  Adenitis.— (1)  .S'ymju/oww.— The  snb 
maxillary  glands  are  usually  the  first  to  be  involved,  subsequently  the 
postoervical,  supraclavicular,  and  axillary  may  follow  suit,  and  the 
disease  may  extend  downward  to  the  bronchial  glands  as  well.  Both 
sides  are  usually  aBected,  one  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other. 
Unilateral  enlargement  of  the  supraclavicular  and  axillary  glands 
may  herald  the  beginning  of  a  tuberculous  pleurisy  or  pulmonary 
phthisis.  The  affected  glands  slowly  enlarge  from  the  size  of  a  bean 
to  that  of  an  English  walnut  or  a  hen's  egg.  They  are  smooth,  firm, 
and  at  first  separate,  but  later  the  several  tumours  coalesce  and  be- 
come matted  together,  forming  rounded  but  irregular  masses.  The 
overlying  skin  is  freely  movable,  unless  one  or  more  glands  suppurate, 
at  which  time  the  skin  becomes  adherent  and  the  abscess  (unless 
operated)  points  and  discharges,  leaving  a  persistent  sinns.  During 
rapid  growth  or  suppuration,  fever,  ansemia,  and  loss  of  flesh  become 
manifest. 

(S)  Diagnosis. — Slowly  enlarging  glands  in  a  child  are  probably 
tuberculous  if  there  exists  at  the  same  time  chronic  naao-pharyngeal 
catarrh,   enlarged  tonsils,  suppurative  otitis  media,  eczema  of  the 
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Bcalp,  ear,  or  lips,  coDJunctiYitis  or  keratitis,  or  known  taberculoiis 
disease  elsewhere. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Tracheo-bronohial  Olands.— Usually 
occurs  in  children  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis coexists,  although  the  glands  alone  may  be  involved. 

(1)  A't/mptoms.— These  are  mainly  mechanical  and  ariee  from  the 
pressure  exerted  when  the  mass  of  diseased  glands  becomes  sufficiently 
large — i.  e,,  constitutes  a  mediastinal  tumour.  From  pressure  on  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  arises  a  paroxysmal  cough ;  and  dyspnoea, 
also  paroxysmal,  which  may  be  either  croupy  or  asthmatic  in  char- 
acter. Pressure  on  the  superior  vena  cava  causes  cyanosis,  puffiness, 
or  cedema  of  the  face.  Distinct  physical  signs  are  not  common. 
Anteriorly  there  may  be  dulness  over  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum  ; 
or  posteriorly  on  either  side  of  the  spine  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  dorsal 
vertebne.  The  mass  of  glands  may  transmit  the  breath  sounds  from- 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  with  such  intensity  that  they  resemble  those 
heard  over  a  cavity,  viz.,  bronchial,  cavernous,  or  amphoric  respira- 
tion. A  suppurating  gland  may  rupture  into  a  bronchus,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pus,  blood,  and  cheesy  matter  may  be  suddenly 
expectorated. 

(2)  BiagnoHs. — The  occurrence  of  paroxysmal  cough  and  dysp- 
noea, with  swelling  of  the  face,  in  a  child  who  is  suffering  from  phthi- 
sis or  other  form  of  tubercnloais,  enables  a  diagnogis.  In  the  absence 
of  evidences  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  it  may  be  impossible  to  say 
that  the  cough  and  dyspncea  are  due  to  tuberculous  bronchial  glands. 
The  physical  signs  per  ae  are  not  reliable. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Mesenteric  Olands.— Generally  these 
glands  are  involved  secondarily  to  intestinal  tuberculosis,  but  the 
infection  may  be  primary.  In  children  the  glandular  disease  may 
greatly  predominate  over  the  intestinal  lesions  (tabes  viesen/erica). 
In  this  there  is  a  chronic  diarrhcea,  the  stools  are  fluid  and  offen- 
sive, the  abdomen  is  swollen  and  tympanitic,  and  if  the  flatulent  dis- 
tention can  be  relieved,  the  enlarged  glands  may  be  felt  as  small, 
firm,  rounded,  somewhat  movable  tumours,  most  commonly  lying  near 
the  navel  or  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  There  is  moderate  fever,  marked 
ansemia,  and  great  emaciation.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  is  a  common 
coexistent  lesion. 

VIII.    TuBERCfLOSIS  OP  THE   ALIMENTARY   CaHAL 

Tuberculosis  of  any  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  except  the 

intestines  is  rare.    Tuberculous   ulcers — sharply  defined,  irregular, 

indurated  base,  with  yellowish  floor,  not  inclined  to  bleed — are  met 

with  on  the  lips  {very  rare) ;  on  the  tongue,  in  which  case,  in  contra- 
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distinction  to  eyphilis,  the  Bubmaxillary  glands  are  not  enlarged  and 
the  iodides  do  no  good ;  on  the  tonsils,  often  associated  with  eerrical 
adenitis ;  on  the  pharynx,  by  extension  from  a  laryngeal  tabercnlo- 
818 ;  and  in  tlio  (Bsophagua  and  stomach.  In  accessible  ulcers  scrap- 
ings may  be  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli,  or  inoculations  made. 

Intestinal  Tuberculosis. — The  infection  is  often  primary  in 
children  (from  milk);  in  adults  almost  always  secondary  to  diseaBe 
of  the  lungs.     It  occurs  in  one  half  of  all  cases  of  chronic  phthisis. 

(a)  Symploms. — Persistent  diarrhiBa,  often  alternating  with  con- 
stipation, is  a  prominent  symptom.  The  stools  are  thin,  offensire, 
and,  if  the  large  intestine  is  involved,  may  contain  mncus  and  blood. 
There  may  bo  moderate  colicky  pain  and  localized  tendemeBs. 

{b)  Diagnosis. — A  chronic  diarrhcea  occurring  in  the  course  of 
chronic  pulmonary  phthisis  is  usually  tuberculous,  unless  due  to 
amyloid  disease  of  the  inteetines,  in  which  case  evidences  of  amyloid 
disease  of  the  spleen,  lirer,  or  kidneys  may  be  found.  Primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  is  recognised  vith  great  difficulty. 
Anemia,  loss  of  flesh,  fever,  the  discovery  of  enlarged  meeenteric 
glands,  and  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  fteces  (in  the  absence 
of  pulmonary  disease  in  which  the  germs  may  be  swallowed)  may  lead 
to  a  diagnosis,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  development 
of  tuberculosis  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 

Chronic  tuberculosis  localized  in  the  esecnm  or  appendix  may,  in 
consequence  of  the  development  of  a  tumourous  mass,  simulate  a 
subacute,  chronic,  or  recurring  appendicitis,  or  a  carcinoma  of  the 
cecum.     The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  stools  may  enable  a 


IX.  Tuberculosis  of  Other  Organs 
Liver. — This  is  infrequent  except  in  connection  with  general 
tuberculosis  and  tuberculous  peritonitis.  In  the  last  the  perihepati- 
tis may  involve  the  portal  vessels  and  give  rise  to  ascites.  Other* 
wise  there  are  no  symptoms  of  clinical  importance.  Spleen. — En- 
largement of  the  spleen  is  constant  in  acute  miliary  tubercnlosis, 
because  of  its  involvement  in  the  tuberculous  infection.  Suprarenal 
C"p.siiles. — Generally  chronic,  often  associated  with  tuberculosis  else- 
where. It  is  clinically  important  because  of  its  frequent  existence  in 
Addison's  disease  (q.  r.).  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — Acute  tubercu- 
lous meningitis  (page  724)  has  been  considered.  Chronic  tuberculosis 
of  the  brain  (men  in  go-encephalitis)  and  spinal  cord  causes  symptoms 
of  tumour  of  the  brain  (17.  v.),  or  spinal  tumour  (q.  v.),  or  spinal 
meningitis  (q.  v.).  Mammary  (Hand. — Indicated  by  the  presence  of 
circumscribed  nodules  which  often  ulcerate  and  form  fistuls.    The 
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nipple  is  retracted,  and  the  axillary  glands  are  enlarged  in  most 
caaes.  TuberculouB  (cold)  abscess  may  occur.  The  ditignosis  is  to 
be  made  from  the  uppearanco  of  the  ulcers  and  fistula;,  the  finding 
of  tubercalous  disease  elsewhere,  and  the  demonstration,  by  the 
microscope  or  by  inoculation,  of  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
scrapings  from  the  ulcer  or  fistula. 

X.   Diagnosis  of  Tuberculosis 
Aside  from  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  the  various  forms 
of  tnberculosis,  the  diagnosis  depends : 

(1)  Upon  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum,  effusions, 
nrine,  pus,  or  scrapings  from  the  lesions;  or  upon  the  results  of 
inoculation  of  these  substances  into  guinea-pigs. 

(2)  A  reaction  after  the  hypodermic  injection  of  tuberculin 
(KocVs  original).  One  milligramme  is  used  as  the  initial  dose,  but 
if  there  is  no  reaction — i.  e.,  unless  the  temperature  rises  within  10 
or  12  hours  to  102°  to  104° — a  dose  of  2  or  3  milligrammes  is  given  2 
or  3  days  subsequently. 

XXVI.    SYPHILIS 

I.  Acquired  SyphiUs.— (n)  Primary  Stage.— In  from  2  to  1 
weeks  after  inoculation  the  initial  lesion  appears  as  a  small  rod 
papule  which  increases  in  size,  becomes  eroded,  and  finally  forms  a 
small  ulcer  with  a  raised,  movable,  and  characteristically  gristly  or 
indurated  base — the  hard  chancre.  L'sually  seated  upon  the  prepuce 
or  the  vulva,  it  may  occur  just  inside  the  urethra,  or  upon  the  finger 
(especially  in  physicians),  lip,  tongue,  or  elsewhere.  The  lymph 
glands,  by  way  of  which  the  affected  region  is  drained,  undergo  a 
painless  enlargement,  occurring  about  2  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  initial  lesion. 

{b)  Secondary  Stage.— In  from  C  to  13  weeks  from  the  appearance 
of  the  primary  lesion  the  constitutional  symptoms  become  manifest. 
There  ia  fever,  usually  mild  (101°)  and  continuous;  or  it  may  be 
remittent,  more  rarely  distinctly  intermittent.  There  is  weakness, 
headache,  slight  backache,  and  general  aching,  often  with  a  red- 
dened and  sore  throat.  Aticemtn  with  a  sallow  or  slightly  yellowish 
tint  of  the  skin  (syphilitic  cachexia)  is  present  and  may  develop 
quite  rapidly.  The  lymph  glands  all  over  the  body  may  become 
somewhat  enlarged  and  indurated.  Skin  ervpiionx  appear,  first  and 
most  commonly  the  macular  (roseolar)  syphilide,  reddish-brown 
"coppery"  spots  occurring  especially  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  trunk  and  arms,  and  remaining  for  one  or  two  weeks.  It  may 
recur  at  a  later  period.    This  rash  when  seated  in  the  nose  and 
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thro&t  causes  coryza  and  angina.  The  papular  syphilide,  resembling 
aciie,  and  occurring  mainly  upon  the  face  and  trunk,  is  next  most 
common.  If  the  papules  suppurate,  ae  they  may  in  the  severer  forms 
of  the  disease,  the  condition  may  simulate  smallpox. 

Syphilitic  psoriaaia,  a  squamous  or  scaly,  copper-coloured  syphi- 
lidc,  occurs  especially  on  the  palms  and  soles.  Mucoas  patches  (char- 
acteristic and  contagious),  well-defined  flattened  growths  with  a 
moist  surface  covered  by  a  grayish  secretion,  are  found  not  only 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  tongue,  gums,  cheeks,  sud 
pharynx,  and  the  mucoKtutaneous  junctions  of  the  anus,  vulva,  and 
penis,  but  also  in  the  moist  cutaneous  folds  of  the  perinteum,  groins, 
axillte,  navel,  and  webs  of  the  toes.  The  tonsils  may  show  smalt 
ulcers ;  and  papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membranes  may 
cause  soft  warty  outgrowths  or  condylomata,  especially  about  the 
anuB  or  vulva.  Whitish  spots  (leucomata)  may  be  seen  upon  the 
tongue,  particularly  in  smokers.  White  patches  (leucoderma)  sur- 
rounded by  an  increased  deposit  of  pigment  may  occur,  especially 
on  the  neck.  Loss  of  hair,  perhaps  including  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows (syphilitic  alopecia),  frequently  takes  place,  usually  3  or  1 
months  after  the  infection.  A  painful  periostitis,  the  pain  growing 
worse  at  night,  may  become  manifest.  It  is  usually  circumscribed 
(nodes  or  exostoses),  and  occurs  especially  upon  the  tibios,  clavicles, 
and  cranial  bones.  Syphilitic  onychia  or  paronychia  may  deform  or 
destroy  the  nail.  Three  to  six  months  after  the  initial  lesion  iritis 
may  develop ;  choroiditis  and  retinitis  are  rare.  Epididymitis  and 
parotitis  may  occur.     Abortion  or  miscarriage  is  common. 

(c)  Tertiary  Stage. — The  lesions  which  are  commonly  recognised 
as  tertiary  may  appear  as  early  as  6  months  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  initial  sore,  white  secondary  lesions  are  still  present;  ordinarily  a 
latent  period  intervenes,  and  it  is  several  years  before  the  tertiary 
manifestations  begin.  The  characteristic  lesions  of  the  third  stage 
are  certain  cutaneous  lesions,  gummata  (syphilomata)  especially  of 
the  viscera,  diseases  of  the  bone,  and  amyloid  degeneration. 

(1)  Outaneous  Manifestations. — The  tuberculous  syphilide  ap- 
pears as  small  nodulos,  wliich  break  down,  resulting  in  well-defined, 
rounded,  and  deep  ulcers,  which  may  coalesce  with  neighbouring 
lesions,  healing  in  one  part  and  e.ttending  at  another  (serpiginous 
ulcer),  with  a  thick,  yellowish  discharge.  After  healing,  the  cicatrix 
resembles  that  of  a  bum.  These  lesions  may  be  covered  by  a  conical 
stratified  crust  (rupia)  which  is  quite  characteristic.  Gummata 
originating  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  They  may  be  absorbed,  or  may  break  down,  forming  a  deep 
ulcer  and  a  deep  scar. 
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(3)  Oummata  of  the  Mucous  Memhraneg. — These  result  in  alcers 
which  may  cauae  deforming  scars ;  or  destroy  bone  or  cartilage,  if 
such  underlie  the  affected  mucous  membrane.  Thus  gummata  of 
the  mouth  and  nasopharynx  may  perforate  the  nasal  septum  and 
flatten  the  nose ;  or  perforate  and  partly  destroy  the  hard  and  soft 
palate ;  or  cause  the  adhesion  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx.  Gummatons  ulceration  of  the  rectum  may  result 
Id  cicatricial  stricture. 

(3)  Gumviata  of  the  Bones,  Periosteum,  and  Muscles. — The  cranial 
bones  in  particular,  less  frequently  the  long  bones,  are  subject  to 
gnmmouB  periostitis.  The  gummata  are  at  first  hard,  hut  subse- 
quently soften,  ulcerate,  and  expose  carious  bone;  perhaps  causing 
perforation  of  the  skull  when  the  cranial  bones  are  affected.  Gum- 
mata growing  from  the  bodies  of  the.vertebne  may  impinge  upon 
the  spinal  cord ;  and  similar  growths  may  involve  the  joints  and 
periarticular  tissues.  Diffuse  gnmmouB  infiltration  of  the  fingers  or 
toes  constitutes  dactylitis  syphilitica. 

Circumscribed,  slightly  movable  gummata  may  occur  in  the  mus- 
cles; and  a  chronic  myositis  may  result  from  syphilis. 

II.  CongNlital  Syphilis.— The  symptoms  of  inherited  syphilis 
may  be  present  at  birth ;  usually  they  appear  between  4  and  8  weeks 
arter  birth. 

(1)  Symptoms  at  Birth. — The  infant  ia  poorly  developed,  emaci- 
ated, and  blisters  or  buUiB  (pemphigus)  are  usually  present  on  the 
wrists  and  hands,  ankles  and  feet.  The  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones 
may  be  separated  from  the  shaft  (osteochondritis) ;  the  spleen  and 
the  liver  are  enlarged ;  the  lips  and  angles  of  the  mouth  are  fissured 
and  ulcerated ;  and  there  is  a  marked  coryza  ("  snufBes  "). 

(2)  Earhj  Symptoms  after  Birth. — The  infant  may  be  bom  plump 
and  healthy,  and  so  remain  for  from  4  to  8  weeks,  at  which  time  it 
begins  to  snufBe,  the  skin  around  the  nostrils  ulcerates,  and  the 
nasal  bones  may  become  necrosed  and  the  root  of  the  nose  flattened 
down.  The  skin  is  sallow,  and  usually  first  about  the  mouth,  arms, 
and  genitals,  erythematous,  eczematous,  macular,  or  papular  syphilides 
develop.  The  lips  and  angles  of  the  mouth  become  characteristically 
fissured  (rhagades)  and  ulcerated.  Alopecia,  ulcerations  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  (of  diagnostic 
valne),  enlargement  of  the  liver  (not  significant),  slight  swelling  of 
the  lymph  glands,  and  rarely  subcutaneous  and  mueons-membrano 
haemorrhages  may  occur.  The  child  cries,  becomes  peevish,  sleep- 
less, auEemic,  and  thin. 

(3)  Late  Symptoms. — In  cases  which  recover  from  the  earlymani- 
festatious,  the  late  symptoms  may  appear  either  at  the  second  denti- 
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tion  or  at  puberty.  Tho  child's  general  devolopment  ia  fanlty,  and 
even  at  the  age  of  puberty  the  patient  may  retain  the  characteristics 
of  a  much  earlier  period.  The  late  symptoms  are  interstitial  kera- 
titis or  iritis,  rapid  onset  of  deafness,  perhaps  due  to  labyrinthine  dig- 
ease,  Hutchinson's  teeth  (page  22i),  chronic  periostitis,  especially  of 
the  tibia  (sab reshaped),  and  atrophy  of  the  testicles. 

III.  Visceral  Syphilis. — ^hllis  of  the  Brain  and  Cord.— 
The  symptoms  are  due  to  the  presence  of  gummata  ;  or  a  gummatous 
meningitis  or  arteritis ;  or  localized  sclerosis.  Cerebral  syphilis  "pK- 
sonta  the  aymptoma  of  brain  tumour  (y.ti.),  epilepsy  (t^.  o.),  demen- 
tia paralytica,  or  apoplexy  (j.  v.).  Spiiml  syphilis  presents  the 
symptoms  of  tumour  of  the  cord  {q.  v.),  or  chronic  spinal  meningitis 

SypblliB  of  the  Lungre. — In  rare  cases  this  may  simulate  chronic 
phthisis,  but  the  diagnosis  is  difficult.  If  the  symptoma  and  signs 
of  chronic  phthisis,  or  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  with  bron- 
chiectasis, occur  in  a  person  who  is  unquestionably  syphilitic,  and 
repeated  examinations  fail  to  reveal  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
it  may  be  considered  syphilis  (gummata  or  fibrosis)  of  the  lungs. 
Janeway  has  called  attention  to  the  occasional  existence  of  fever  in 
tertiary  syphilis.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  his  paper  I  had  under 
my  care  a  physician  who  had  fever  (101'  to  103'),  cough,  expectora- 
tion, and  some  physical  signs  of  chronic  phthisis,  but  also  presented 
gumma  in  the  liver,  amyloid  kidneys,  profound  antemia,  and  a  rapid 
arteriosclerosis,  with  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  his  sputum. 
There  were  also  tibial  nodes,  pigmented  scars,  and  a  history  of  a 
very  persistent  sciatica.  In  this  case  I  made  a  diagnosis  of  pulmo- 
nary syphilis. 

Syphilis  of  the  Liyer. — Gammata  form  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  as  a  result  of  their  absorption  the  liver  becomes  deeply 
lobulated.  A  chronic  fibrous  infiammation,  affecting  mainly  Glisson's 
capsule,  may  coexist,  causing  a  perihepatitis,  with  fibrous  bands  mn- 
niug  inward  along  the  portal  canals.  Amyloid  disease  of  the  liver 
may  supervene. 

(1)  iSywy»/om^.— There  may  be  evidences  of  hepatic  cirrhosis 
(ascites,  slight  jaundice,  and  digestive  disturbances);  or  the  liver 
may  be  enlarged  and  irregular,  and  the  spleen  also  enlarged,  with 
polyuria,  albumin,  and  casts  (amyloid  disease) ;  or  the  gummata  may 
form  a  tumour  in  the  right  or  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  disease  may 
be  latent.  The  ascites  is  due  to  pressure  by  gummata,  or  contrac- 
tion of  cicatricial  tissue,  upon  the  portal  vein  or  its  branches. 

(S)  Diagnosis. — There  must  be  good  evidence  of  a  previous  syph- 
ilitic infection.    If  with  this  the  liver  ia  found  (after  removing 
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ascitic  Quid  if  necesBary)  to  be  enlarged,  distiDctly  lobulated,  and 
irregular,  or  presents  several  rounded  prominences,  and  the  general 
health  is  not  greatly  impaired,  the  disease  is  probably  syphilitic.  The 
therapeutic  test  (potasaiura  iodide)  is  helpful. 

An  enlarged  amyloid  liver  vith  irregnlar  gnmmata  closely  simu- 
lates cancer  of  the  liver,  but  in  the  latter  ascites  and  jaundice  are 
rare ;  there  is  marked  cachexia ;  there  is  often  a  softening  or  depres- 
sion in  the  centres  of  the  nodules;  usually  a  history  of  a  primary 
malignant  growth  in  the  breast,  stomach,  intestines,  or  uterus,  and  it 
is  found  as  a  rule  only  after  40  years  of  age. 

Syphilis  of  tbe  Bectma.— Occurs  most  commonly  in  women,  and 
consists  in  the  development  of  diffuse  submucous  gummata  above 
the  internal  sphin.cter.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  slowly  pro- 
gressive narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  rectum.  The  stools  may  be 
muco-purulent  and  passed  with  straining  and  tenesmus,  simulating 
a  chronic  dysentery.  In  addition  to  the  history  or  presence  of  other 
syphilitic  lesions  the  diagnosis  depends  upon  a  rectal  examination 
which  reveals  a  firm  fibrous  ring,  differing  materially  from  the  cra- 
teriform  ulcer  of  rectal  cancer. 

Syphilis  of  the  Heurt. — This  occurs  in  the  form  of  gummata  or 
chronic  fibrosis,  or  both. 

Symptoms. — A  sense  of  oppression,  palpitation,  and  extreme  irreg- 
ularity of  the  heart  action,  dyspncea,  and  pnecordial  pain  or  angi- 
nal attacks,  occurring  in  a  patient  who  is  known  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  tertiary  syphilis,  may  enable  at  least  a  probable  diagnosis  of 
cardiac  syphilis.    Sudden  death  occurs  in  33  per  cent  of  these  cases. 

SyphiliB  of  the  Arteries. — Endarteritis  and  periarteritis  may  play 
an  important  part  in  tbe  production  of  arteriosclerosis  (q.  v.),  aneu- 
rism {q.  v.),  and  paralytic  dementia. 

Syphilis  of  tbe  Kidneys. — The  usual  manifestation  of  renal  syph- 
ilis assumes  the  form  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  {q.  v.). 

Syphilis  of  the  Testicles. — This  may  appear  in  two  forms :  a  uni- 
form or  irregular  painless  atrophy  of  the  testicles,  usually  involving 
one  more  than  the  other,  and  gnmmata  of  tJie  testicles.  As  compared 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle,  syphilitic  orchitis  presents  nodules 
mainly  in  the  body  of  the  testis,  the  epididymis  usually  escaping,  and 
there  is  no  tendency  to  ulceration.  Malignant  disease  of  the  testicle 
develops  more  rapidly,  is  painful,  and  may  ulcerate, 

rV.  BiaeruoBis  of  Sypliilis. — The  tendency  to  concealment  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  is  to  be  remembered.  When  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  a  previous  syphilitic  infection,  the  result 
of  which  may  explain  the  present  condition,  the  following  points  are 
to  be  determined : 
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Is  there  a  history  of  a  primaiy  sore  (genital  or  extragenital),  fol- 
lowed by  Bkin  rashes  (withoct  itching),  sore  throat,  and  alopecia? 

In  women,  have  there  been  frequent  abortione  or  miscarriages  ? 

In  children,  is  there  a  history  of  "snnffles"  and  ekin  rashee 
within  the  first  3  months  after  birth  ? 

Examine  nose,  month,  and  throat  for  lesions,  snch  as  destrnctioa 
of  nasal  septum  and  flattening  of  nose,  perforation  of  hard  or  soft 
palate,  ulcers,  mucous  patches,  etc. 

Examine  the  cutaneous  surface  for  scars  (groin,  leg) ;  the  geniiala 
for  the  primary  scar  and  for  syphilitic  atrophy  or  enlargement  of  the 
testicles. 

Examine  the  bones  (especially  tibia,  clavicle,  and  cranial  bones) 
for  nodes,  or  necrosis. 

Examine  the  teeth  (for  Hutchinson's  sign);  the  eyes  for  iritic 
adhesions  or  interstitial  (ground-glass)  keratitis. 

Examine  the  lymph  glands  for  universal  moderate  enlargement 
and  induration. 

Remember  that  paralysis  of  single  cranial  nerves,  or  anomalous 
or  atypical  symptom  groups  (especially  in  disease  of  the  nervous 
system),  are  apt  to  be  of  syphilitic  origin  ;  also  that  visceral  syphilid 
presents  symptoms  which  usually  do  not  differ  from  those  of  non- 
syphititic  disease,  and  that  the  diagnosis  of  their  syphilitic  origin  de- 
pends upon  the  history  of  infection  and  the  finding  of  lesions  which 
are  accessible  and  characteristic. 

XXVII.    GONORRHCEAL  RHEUMATISM 

This  form  of  systemic  infection,  manifested  mainly  by  an  arthri- 
tis, occurs  as  a  rule  during  or  toward  the  end  of  a  gonorrhcea,  but 
may  show  itself  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  a  subsequent  gleet. 

Symptome. — These  are  variable.  There  may  be  fleeting  joint 
pains,  without  redness  or  fever;  or  polyarticnlar  inflammation,  with 
fever,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  affected  joints ;  or  one  articulation, 
especially  the  knee  joint,  may  become  greatly  swollen  and  excessively 
painful  (rarely  suppurates),  with  but  moderate  fever;  or  the  knee 
joint  may  fill  with  fluid,  often  without  pain,  redness,  or  swelling;  or 
the  bursa  and  tendon  sheaths  in  the  vicinity  of  an  articulation  may 
become  inflamed  and  cause  thick  swelling  above  and  below  the  joint. 
Endocarditis  (sometimes  ulcerative),  pericarditis,  or  pleurisy  may 
occur,  usually  in  the  polyarthritic  form.  If  suppuration  takes  place 
(generally  in  the  knee  joint)  or  ulcerative  endocarditis  supervenes, 
the  symptoms  may  shift  into  those  of  a  pyeemia. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  a  recent  gonorrhoea  affords  a  direct 
clew  to  the  nature  of  the  disease ;   occurring  during  a  gleet,  the 
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latter  may  be  overlooked  and  an  incorrect  diagnoBiB  result.  Com- 
pared with  rheumatic  fever  {page  711)  fewer  joints  are  affected,  the 
fever  and  constitutional  symptoms  are  less  marked,  the  disease  is  in- 
tractable and  tends  to  chronicity,  relapses  are  common,  and  anti- 
rheumatic treatment  Is  of  little  or  no  service. 

XXVlll.    ANTHRAX 

This  disease,  nsiially  affecting  sheep  and  cattle,  and  due  to  the 
BacilHn  attihracis,  may  develop  in  man  from  accidental  inoculation. 
There  are  several  forms  of  anthrax. 

Symptoms. — (1)  Malig;naiit  Pustule. — At  the  point  of  inoc- 
alatioQ  (face,  liand),  1  to  3  days  after  infection,  a  small  red,  burn- 
ing papule  forms,  rapidly  developing  into  a  vesicle  containing  bloody 
serum,  which  soon  breaks,  leaving  a  dark  or  black  scab  lying  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  area  of  brawny  induration  and  cedematous  swelling. 
Red  lines  (inflamed  lymphatic  vessels)  radiate  outward,  and  there 
are  secondary  vesicles  surrounding  the  original  pustule.  By  the 
second  day  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  severe ;  prostration, 
high  fever,  sweating,  nausea  and  vomiting,  delirium,  splenic  swell- 
ing, and  in  bad  cases  coma  and  collapse.  Death  may  occur  in 
from  5  to  8  days ;  or  the  vesicle  may  slough  off  and  convalescence 
begin. 

(2)  Anthrax  (Edema. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  grave 
and  instead  of  the  formation  of  a  pustule  there  is  widespread  brawny 
<Bdema  which  may  lead  to  extensive  and  often  fatal  gangrene. 

(3)  Internal  Anthrax. — This  occurs  in  two  forms. 
Wool-sorteris'   Disease. — In    this  there   is  a  sudden   onset,  with 

rigour,  fever  (103°  to  103°),  headache,  pains  in  back  and  legs,  faintness 
and  prostration.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak,  and  in  bad  cases  there 
are  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  delirium,  coma,  collapse,  and  death  within  24 
hours.  In  some  instances  the  infection  manifests  itself  principally 
in  the  lungs,  affording  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  bronchitis,  or  of  a 
rapidly  spreading  septiciemic  (typhoid)  pneumonia. 

InfesHnal  Form. — Sets  in  with  a  chill,  followed  by  pain  in  back 
and  legs,  nansea,  vomiting,  abdominal  pain  and  diarrhoea,  with  mod- 
erate fever ;  in  bad  cases,  cyanosis,  dyspncea,  mucous  mehibrane  hfem- 
orrhages,  petechite,  and  toward  the  close  restlessness,  convulsions, 
,and  muscular  spasms. 

Diagnosis. — The  occupation  of  the  patient  is  an  important 
diagnostic  factor.  Anthrax  occurs  in  hostlers,  butchers,  tanners, 
shepherds,  wool-sorters,  ragpickers,  weavers,  cnrpet  and  blanket  mak- 
ers, and  in  general  those  who  work  in  hides,  hair,  or  wool.  External 
anthrax  is  recognised  by  the  appearance  of  the  pustule.     Internal 
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anthrax  is  diagnosed  with  great  difficulty  aniess  exterasl  anthrax 
coexists.  In  cases  Buspected  because  of  the  occupation,  hlood  or 
local  products,  if  such  can  be  obtained,  should  be  inoculated  into 
mice  or  guinea-pigs, 

ProgmoBis. — If  the  malignant  pnatule  is  promptly  operated 
recovery  is  the  rule.     Internal  anthrax  is  usually  fatal. 

XXIX.  GLANDERS  (FARCY) 
This  is  a  disease  of  the  horse,  due  to  the  Bctcillns  mallei,  but  may 
be  transmitted  by  accidental  inoculation  to  man.  It  is  localized 
either  in  the  nose  {glanders)  or  beneath  the  skin  (fnrcy).  Tlie 
essential  lesion  consists  of  nodules  which  break  down,  forming  ulecrs 
on  mucous  membranes  and  abscesses  in  the  skin.  The  disease  may 
be  acute  or  chronic. 

Symptomfl.— {!)  Aente  Glanders. — After  a  period  of  incubation 
of  3  or  4  days,  sometimes  14  days,  swelling,  redness,  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatics  at  the  point  of  inoculation  is  obserred.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  headache,  malaise,  anorexia,  fever,  and  joint 
pains.  In  two  or  three  days  nodules  form  in  the  nasal  cavities,  fol- 
lowed by  ulceration  and  a  muco-purulent  discharge.  The  nose 
swells,  and  the  cervical  glands  are  mnch  enlarged.  Coincidently  an 
eruption  of  red  papules  comes  out  on  the  face  and  about  the  joints, 
occasionally  over  tlie  trunk.  The  papules  rapidly  become  pustules 
(resembling  those  of  variola),  a  septicemic  condition,  often  with  the 
development  of  pneumonia,  ensues,  and  the  disease  invariably  ends 
in  death  in  from  6  to  12  days. 

(2)  Gbronio  Glanders. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  chronic 
coryza  with  recurring  ulcers.  There  may  be  weakness,  occasional 
fever,  loss  of  flesh,  and  wandering  pains  in  the  limbs. 

(3)  Aentfl  Parey.— The  nose  ia  not  involved,  but  with  the  general 
symptoms  of  an  acute  septicEemia  or  pysemig,  nodular  enlargements 
(farcy  buds),  which  quickly  suppurate,  form  along  the  course  of  the 
inflamed  lymphatic  vessels.  The  joints  are  painful  and  swollen,  and 
abscesses  may  develop  in  the  mnseles.  The  disease  is  usually  fatal 
in  from  IS  to  15  days, 

(4)  Chroiflc  Farcy. — There  are  numerous  subcutaneous  nodules 
which  suppurate  and  sometimes  form  deep  ulcers.  The  lymphatics 
are  involved  slightly  if  at  all. 

Dil^^nOsiB, — The  occupation  of  the  patient  (stableman,  giwin, 
hostler)  is  an  important  factor  in  the  diagnosis.  In  suspected  cases 
the  Bacilhis  mallei  should  be  sought  for  in  the  discharges ;  or  a  portion 
of  the  latter,  or  of  a  culture  made  from  the  discharges,  should  be 
inoculated  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  male  gninea-pig.     In  two 
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days,  if  the  Bacillus  mallei  is  present,  the  teates  are  greatly  swollen 
and  proceed  to  suppuratioD. 

Pr(^:ilOBis. — Acute  cases  die ;  chronic  cases  hare  a  mortality  of 
50  per  cent. 

XXX.  ACTINOMYCOSIS 

A  chronic  disease,  mainly  of  animals,  occasionally  of  man,  caused 
by  the  ray  fungus  {Streplolhrix  actinomyces). 

SymptoniB. — {!)  Actinomycosis  of  Mouth  and  Jaw. — The  lower 
jaw  is  enlarged,  or  the  side  of  the  face  is  swollen,  or  an  ahscess  forms 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  dischargee  pus,  which  contains  the 
organisms. 

(2)  Pulmonary  Actinomycosin. — The  symptoms  arc  those  of  a 
putrid  bronchitis  (y.  v.),  pulmonary  ahsceas  {q.  r.),  or  a  chronic  tuber- 
culosis, with  irregular  fever,  and  offensive  sputum;  or  an  empyema 
(q.v.)  may  result. 

(3)  Cerebral  Actinomycosis. — This  is  rare.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  brain  tumour  (q.v.)  or  cerebral  abscesa  (q.  v!). 

(4)  Intestinal  Actinomycosis. — Gastric  disturbance,  diarrhoea,  lo- 
calized pain  or  tenderness ;  or  symptoms  of  secondary  hepatic  abscess 
{q.  v.),  perforation  peritonitis  (y.  v.),  pericEBcal  abscess  or  appendicitis 
{q.  v.),  may  result. 

Diagnosis. — To  be  made  only  by  the  discovery  of  the  parasite 
in  the  sputum  or  pus. 

XXXI.    LEPROSY 

A  chronic  disease  caused  by  the  Bacillus  lepra.  There  are  two 
clinical  varieties,  which,  however,  may  coexist  in  the  same  person. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  usually  from  3  to  5  years. 

Symptoms. — (1)  Tubercular  Leprosy. — In  the  early  stage  there 
are  slightly  elevated,  hyperossthetic  patches  of  erythema,  usually  on 
the  face,  arms,  and  knees.  The  patches  generally  become  pigmented ; 
rarely  white  and  aufesthetic.  At  a  later  period  somewhat  tender 
nodules  of  varying  size  form,  at  first  especially  on  the  face,  bands, 
and  feet,  with  thickening,  induration,  and  scaliness  of  the  skin,  The 
nodules  may  break  down  and  form  ulcers,  which,  healing,  give  rise 
to  deforming  cicatrices.  The  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  fall  out. 
Owing  to  involvement  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  larj-nx,  oziena,  cough,  dyspncea,  hoarseness,  or  aphonia 
may  result ;  blindness  may  ensue  from  keratitis  by  extension  from 
an  affected  conjunctiva. 

(2)  A  imsthetic  Leprosy. — There  are  at  first  nerve  pains  and  areas 
of  hypertesthcsia  or  niimbness.  Later  there  are  patches  of  anoss- 
thesia,  which  may  be  whitish  or  scaly,  preceded  or  not  by  maculte. 
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The  accessible  nerve  trunks  may  be  hard  and  nodulated  (peripheral 
neuritis),  and  trophic  disturbances  become  prominent.  Bulls  fonn, 
generally  upoD  the  extremities,  and,  breaking,  result  in  destructiTc 
ulcers.  The  fingers  and  toes  may  become  contractured,  and  the  pha- 
langes undergo  necrosis  and  be  lost. 

HiBignOBiB. — The  dusky-red  hypenesthetic  niaculse  of  the  early 
stage,  with  the  subsequent  development  of  anceBthetic  areas,  are 
quite  characteristic;  while  in  advanced  cases  there  is  rarely  any 
doubt.  The  bacilli  may  be  found  in  a  nodule,  or  the  secretion  from 
an  ulcer,  in  suspected  cases. 

Prognosis. — Ultimately  hopeless;  but  the  disease  is  extraordi- 
narily chronic,  lasting  from  4  to  20  or  even  30  years. 

XXXII.    TETANUS 

This  disease — caused  by  the  leianvs  bacillus,  which  grows  in  the 
soil,  and  particularly  in  manure  —  arises  usually  by  inoculation 
through  wounds,  especially  of  the  extremities;  but  it  may  be  idio- 
pathic. The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  1  to  3  weeks.  Acute, 
chronic,  and  cephalic  forms  are  recognised. 

Symptoms. — {!)  Acute  Tetanus. — The  onset  may  be  abrupt, 
but  more  commonly  headache,  malaise,  and  perhaps  chilliness,  occur, 
with  slight  stiffness  of  the  neck,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 
Tonic  spasm  of  the  massetcrs  (lockjaw  or  trismus)  soon  develops, 
aiid  the  face  assumes  the  ri^yn  sardDiiicvs.  The  head  is  drawn 
back,  the  legs  rigidly  extended,  and  the  body  may  be  thrown  spas- 
modically  into  a  condition  of  opisthotonos,  emprosthotonos,  or  plea- 
rosthotonos.  The  arms  are,  as  a  rule,  little  involved.  During  the 
paroxysms  there  may  bo  spasm  of  the  glottis,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  or 
rapid  respiration,  with  sharp  pain  along  the  costal  margins.  Tlie 
skin  is  covered  with  perspiration,  and  the  temperature  may  or  may 
not  he  moderately  elevated.  Uyperpyrexia  (108°  to  112°)  may  occur. 
The  pulao  is  usually  rapid.  The  paroxysms  of  spasm  are  excessively 
puiiiful  and  recur  spontaneously,  or.  in  severe  eases,  as  a  result  of 
external  irritants,  and  last  a  variable  time.  The  muscles  remain 
tonically  contracted  in  the  intervals.  The  mind  is  not  affected. 
Usually  fatal  in  about  10  days.  Tetanus  may  affect  the  newborn,  the 
infection  entering  by  way  of  the  navel. 

(2)  Cepknlic  Tetnuni. — If  the  wound  of  inoculation  is  on  one  side 
of  the  head  or  face  there  is  trismus,  dysphagia,  and  paralysis  of  tlie 
facial  nerve  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury. 

(3)  Chronic  Tetnnns. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  acute  form, 
but  are  milder,  interrupted  by  periods  of  relief  from  paroxysmal  and 
tonic  spasm,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  prolonged  for  weeks. 
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Difforential  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are,  a  wonnd 
(usually),  a  period  of  incubation,  trismus,  and  rigidity  of  the 
neck. 

(1)  Hydrophobia.— In  this  there  is  a  history  of  a  bite  from  a 
rabid  animal,  mental  disturbances,  spasmodic  dysphagia  and  dyspncea, 
and  an  absence  of  trismus  and  opisthotonos. 

(?)  Tetany. — So  history  of  a  wound  (except,  perhaps,  thyroideo- 
tomy).  The  spasm  is  usually  limited  to  the  four  extremities,  very 
rarely  there  is  trismus,  and  the  attitude  of  the  hands  is  character- 
istic (Fig.  187,  page  518). 

(3)  Strychnine  Poisoning. — There  is  a  history  of  ingestion  of  the 
poison,  and  the  symptoms  rapidly  follow.  The  involvement  of  the 
jaw  muscles,  if  present  at  all,  comes  late,  the  spasms  occur  soon  after 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  and  there  is  mnscular  relaxation  between 
the  paroxysms. 

Prognosis. — Traumatic  acute  cases  give  a  mortality  of  80  per 
cent;  chronic  cases  somewhat  less;  in  the  newborn  it  is  always 
fatal ;  in  the  idiopathic  cases  50  per  cent,  in  chronic  cephalic  cases  25 
per  cent,  may  recover. 

Promising  indications  are  a  long  incubation,  no  fever,  no  spasm 
except  iu  neck  and  jaw,  and  a  chronic  course, 

XXXIII.    HYDROPHOBIA 

A  disease — due  to  an  uuknown  organism — of  the  wolf,  dog,  cat, 
skunk,  cow,  and  horse.  Communicated  to  man  usually  by  bite  of  the 
dog.     Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  recognised. 

Symptoms, — (1)  Prodromal  Stage. — The  period  of  incubation 
varies  from  2  weeks  to  3  or  4  months,  usually  6  weeks  to  3  months. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  there  are  great  depression  of  spirits,  malaise, 
slight  fever,  headache,  anorexia,  insomnia,  hyperaesthesia  of  the  retina 
or  the  auditory  nerve,  and  perhaps  darting  pain  or  numbness  in  the 
scar,  husky  voice,  and  slight  dysphagia. 

(2)  Stage  of  Excitement. — The  patient  ia  excessively  excitable,  and 
there  is  intense  hyperfesthesia  of  the  special  senses  and  general  sensi- 
bility. The  throat  stiffens,  and  attempts  to  swallow  produce  attacks 
of  violent  spasm  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  larynx, 
and  upper  chest,  with  severe  dyspncea.  During  the  paroxysms,  which 
may  be  excited  by  the  sight  of  water  because  of  the  dread  of  a  seizure 
on  attempting  to  swallow,  or  by  bright  lights,  noises,  draughts  of  air, 
or  even  by  suggestion,  there  may  be  maniacal  delirium,  excessive  sali- 
vation, anil  the  utterance  of  odd  sounds.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  seizures  the  mind  is  usually  clear,  hut  delirium  or  mental  aber- 
ration may  be  present.    There  are,  in  most  cases,  slight  fever  (100°  to 
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103°)  and  inteiiae  thirst.  In  from  36  hours  to  3  days  the  Bymptoma 
gradually  merge  into  those  of  the 

(3)  Paralytic  Stage. — The  spasms  cease,  coma  ensues,  and  in  from 
6  to  18  hours  the  patient  dies  from  cardiac  weakness  and  final  syn- 
cope. 

Diaffnosia. — This  depends  upon  the  history  of  a  bite,  the  spasm 
on  attempting  to  swallow,  the  intense  hypersestbeeis,  the  mental  dis- 
turbance, and  the  final  paralysis. 

Lyssophobia  (pseudo-hydrophobia)  is  a  condition  developing  in 
nervous  or  hysterical  persons  within  a  few  months  after  having  been 
bitten  by  a  dog.  There  are  mental  irritability,  despondency,  a  fear 
of  becoming  rabic,  and  emotional  seizures,  during  which  the  patient 
alleges  an  inability  to  swallow  *,  but  there  is  no  fever,  no  increase  in 
severity,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  recovery  almost 
invariably  occurs. 

Prognosis. — When  fully  established  the  disease  is  always  fatal 
Preventive  measures  (immediate  cauterization,  PaBt«ar'8  treatment) 
are  of  great  importance. 

XXXIV.    BERI-BERI 

An  epidemic  multiple  neuritis.     Four  forms  are  recognised. 

SymptomB. — (l)  Rudimentary  Form. — This  begins  with  a  feel- 
ing of  weakness  in  the  extremities,  with  parasthesiae  and  some  anes- 
thesia in  the  legs,  sometimes  with  slight  oedema  and  muscular  ten- 
derness; moderate  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  abdominal  uneasiness 
may  be  present.  These  symptoms  last  from  a  few  days  to  several 
months  and  then  pass  away.     Recurrences  are  common. 

(2)  Paralytic  or  Atrophic  Form. — Tliis  begins  as  does  (1)  preced- 
ing, but  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  (sometimes  of  the  face)  soon 
become  painful,  paralyzed,  and  undergo  atrophy.  The  tendon  reflexes 
are  abolished.     Cardiac  symptoms  and  oedema  are  slight  or  absent 

(3)  Dropsical  /"or j«.— Beginning  as  in  (1)  preceding,  the  cedenu 
becomes  universal  (general  anasarca),  and  effusions  into  the  serous 
sacs  may  take  place.  Dyspnoea  and  palpitation  are  common,  while 
anfesthesia  and  muscular  atrophy  are  not  marked. 

(4)  Acute  or  Cardiac  Form.— Thia  begins  as  does  the  nidimentary 
form,  but  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  weakness  are  predominant.  Death 
may  occur  in  24  hours  in  the  very  acute  coses,  but  the  disease  is  usu- 
ally prolonged  for  several  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — In  patients  living  in,  or  just  from,  the  tropics,  the 
occurrence  of  general  oedema  with  the  evidences  of  multiple  periph- 
eral neuritis  {q.  v.)  will  suffice  for  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  varies  from  %  to  50  per  cent. 
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XXXV.    MOUNTAIN    FEVER   AND    MOUNTAIN 
SICKNESS 

The  cases  described  as  mountain  fever  are  for  the  most  part 
typhoid  fever ;  perhaps  more  rarely  lobar  pnenmonia  (Curtin). 

The  symptoms  of  mountain  sickness — due  to  the  effect  of  rarefied 
air — are  severe  headache,  vertigo,  dry  throat,  excessive  thirst,  intense 
dyspncea,  anorexia,  nausea  and  vomiting  (occasional),  and  a  sense  of 
profound  weakness. 

XXXVI.    EPHEMERAL   FEVER— PEBRICULA 

(Simple  Continued  Fever) 

These  terms  are  applied  to  a  brief  fever,  vithoat  discoverable 
local  lesions,  and  depending  tipon  various  and  oftentimes  undeter- 
mined causes.  If  the  elevated  temperature  lasts  for  not  more  than 
24  hours  it  is  an  ephemeral  fever ;  if  for  from  3  to  6  days  it  is  spoken 
of  as  febricnla  or  simple  continued  fever. 

Symptoros. — The  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  but  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  malaise.  The  temperature  runs  from  101°  to  103°,  in 
children  perhaps  to  104°  or  105°.  There  are  headache,  flushed  face, 
anorexia,  furring  of  the  tongue,  constipation,  and  in  children  rest- 
lessness, and  occasionally  drowsiness  and  nocturnal  delirium.  In 
infants  and  young  children  there  may  be  a  convulsion.  The  urine  . 
is  scanty  and  high-coloured.  Herpes  labialis  is  common.  The  fever 
terminates  by  an  abrupt  crisis  in  from  1  to  6  days,  often  with  free 
sweating  and  an  increased  flow  of  nrine. 

Cauaes. — By  far  the  most  common  example  of  the  febrile  states 
grouped  under  this  heading  is  the  one-night  fever  of  infante  due  to 
an  acute  indigestion  or  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  Other  examples 
are  the  unrecognised  or  abortive  forms  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  or  toiisilitis ;  intestinal  auto- 
intoxication by  ptomaines ;  inhalation  of  noisome  vapours  from  de- 
composing material  (aewer  gas,  offensive  autopsies) ;  and  exposure  to 
the  sun,  or  excessive  muscular  fatigue. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  the  term  febricula  consti- 
tutes in  one  sense  a  confession  of  ignorance,  and  that  the  frequency 
with  which  the  diagnosis  of  this  fever  is  made  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  diagnostic  thoroughness  and  acumen  of  the  observer.  When  a 
careful  search  fails  to  reveal  the  rashes  of  the  exanthemata,  or  evi- 
dence of  tonsilitis,  pneumonia,  or  other  local  cause  of  fever,  and  the 
elevation  of  temperature  disappears  in  from  1  to  6  days  without  the 
development  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  any  other  recog- 
nised disease,  the  diagnosis  of  febricula  is  justified. 
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SECTION  n 
DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 

I.   DISEASES    OF  THE    MOUTH 

(See  alto  pages  2-41,  S,'2) 

I.  Catarrhal  Stomatitis.— (a)  Causes.— Dentition  or  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  in  children,  irritating  or  too  hot  food,  and  the 
acute  infectious  diseaaea. 

(b)  Symploms. — The  mucouB  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  more  or 
less  extensively  reddened,  dry,  and  hot,  with  associated  salivation  and 
swelling  of  the  tongue.  Feverishness  and  discomfort,  or  sharp  smart- 
ing when  food  is  taken,  may  be  present.  The  duration  of  this  con- 
dition is  about  one  week,  sometimes  longer. 

II.  Aphthous  or  Follicular  Stomatitis.— (a)  Causes.— 
"  Canker "  sore  month  is  most  common  in  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren, either  as  an  idiopathic  affection  or  as  a  result  of  indigestioD 
or  a  febrile  attack ;  and  occurs  in  adults  when  the  general  health  is 
impaired. 

(&)  A^t/mptoms. — Small  vesicles  appear  on  the  inner  surface  of  llie 
lips  or  cheeks  or  edges  of  the  tongue  and  soon  rupture,  leaving 
small  and  very  sensitive  superficial  grayish  ulcers  with  red  arcol». 
There  is  feverishnesa,  a  heavy  breath,  saiivation,  and  a  disinclination 
for  taking  food.  If  complicating  some  other  disease,  the  symptoms 
of  that  disease  will  coexist.  There  may  bo  successive  crops  of  vesi- 
cles which  will  protract  the  disease  beyond  its  ordinary  period,  whicli 
is  from  4  to  7  days. 

It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  thrush.     See  (IV)  following. 

III.  Ulcerative  or  Foetid  Stomatitis.— (n)  Causes.— ?i\tM 
sore  moutli  occurs  most  commonly  in  children  during  the  first  den- 
tition, and  may  be  epidemic,  even  in  adults,  in  asylums,  jails,  and 
camps,  where  the  hygienic  conditions  are  poor. 

(b)  Si/mptoms. — The  gums  become  swollen,  red,  spongy,  and 
bleed  readily,  and  upon  them  form  linear  ulcers  with  gray,  soft,  and 
sloughing  bases.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and 
tongue  is  swollen  (rarely  ulcerated),  there  are  salivation  and  a  pecul- 
iarly foul  breath.  The  submaxillary  glands  are  enlarged,  and  the 
teeth  may  become  loosened,  perhaps  with  necrosis  of  the  alveolar 
process-  \ausea,  vomiting,  and  an  ill-smelling  diarrhoea  may  be 
present,  and  the  general  symptoms  may  he  of  a  severe  grade.  Except 
in  marasmic  or  greatly  debilitated  children  with  extensive  ulceration 
and  alveolar  necrosis,  recovery  generally  occurs  in  about  one  week, 
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IV.  Parasitic  or  Mycotio  Stomatitis.— (n)  Causes.— Th'ia 
aUctitioQ  (thrush,  soor,  mugnet)  ia  dependent  upon  the  Saccharomyces 
(or  Oidium)  albicans.  It  occurs  mainly  in  bottle-fed  infants.  Pre- 
disposing conditions  are  uncleanliness  of  the  mouth  and  of  feeding 
ntensils,  and  cachectic  or  diseased  states  in  general,  in  adults  as 
well  as  children. 

(6)  Symptoms. — Small,  slightly  elevated,  pearly  white  or  enrdlike 
spots  are  seen,  first  upon  the  tongue,  which  increase  in  size  and  may 
coalesce.  Subsequently  the  patches  spread  to  the  lips,  cheeks,  and 
hard  palate,  perhaps  invading  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  and  esophagus, 
and  in  extreme  cases  lining  the  entire  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  patches  can  readily  be  removed,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  without  excoriating  the  mucouB  membrane  or  causing  it  to 
bleed. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — Microscopical  examination  of  a  bit  of  the  mem- 
brane shows  the  branching  filaments,  with  their  spore-bearing  ends, 
of  the  causative  organism.  This  disease  may  be  confounded  with 
aphthous  stomatitis ;  but  aside  from  the  microscopical  examination, 
the  latter  may  be  recognised  by  its  distinct  red-bordered  ulcers, 
usually  few  in  number  and  very  painful ;  nor  can  the  grayish  base 
of  the  ulcer  be  removed  except  with  difficulty  and  not  without 
bleeding. 

V.  G-angrenous  Stomatitis. — («)  Causes. — Cancnim  oris  or 
noma  is  a  rare  disease,  affecting  children  of  from  2  to  5  years  of  age, 
and  occurring  usually  during  convalescence  from  the  acute  fevers. 
More  thaa  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  follow  measles,  less  frequently 
it  occurs  after  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  variola,  and  whooping 
cough.  Debilitated  and  cachectic  states  also  predispose.  The  excit- 
ing cause  is  probably  a  yet  unknown  micro-organism. 

{b)  Si/mptoms. — The  disease  begins  as  an  irregular,  dark,  slough- 
ing ulcer,  usually  on  the  inside  of  one  cheek,  more  rarely  on  the 
gnm.  The  process  spreads  rapidly,  the  cheek  becomes  swollen  and 
brawny,  and  externally  red  and  glazed  ;  and  later  by  extension  of  the 
sloughing  shows  a  dark,  gangrenous  spot.  The  cheek  may  be  per- 
forated, and  the  disease  may  involve  the  jaw  bones,  tongue,  chin,  and 
even  the  eyelids  and  ears.  The  breath  is  intolerably  offensive.  The 
disease  always  remains  unilateral.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
necessarily  severe.  There  is  great  prostration,  fever  (103°  to  104°), 
rapid  pulse,  delirium,  and  diarrhcea.  Septic  pneumonia  (by  inhala- 
tion) is  common,  and  gangrene  of  the  external  genitalia  (in  female 
children)  and  colitis  may  occur. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  7  to  14  days,  rarely  longer, 
and  it  almost  invariably  has  a  fatal  terminatioo. 
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VI.  Merourial  Stomatitis. — Oving  to  pereocal  idioeyncraeies 
this  may  follow  the  use  of  repeated  minute  dosea  of  s  mercurial ;  or 
it  may  be  an  occupation  poisociug. 

Symptoms. — The  early  symptoms  are  tendemeaa  of  the  teeth  on 
snapping  the  jaws  sharply  together,  a  metallic  taste  in  the  month, 
and  a  foetid  breath.  The  gums  become  swollen,  red,  spongy,  and 
sore.  There  is  profuse  salivation,  the  tongue  is  swollen,  ulcers  may 
form,  the  teeth  become  loose  and,  rarely,  necrosis  of  the  jaw  ensues. 
There  is  a  disinclination  to  take  food,  and  diarrhcsa  may  be  present. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  S  to  4  weeks  and  re- 
covery is  the  rule. 

VII.  Subvarieties  of  Stomatitis.— In  the  newborn  there 
may  be  small  ulcers  of  the  hard  palate,  symmetrically  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  median  line,  which  may  involve  the  bone  (Pakkot). 
Similar  ulcers  on  the  hard  palate  may  be  caused  in  marasmic  chil- 
dren by  the  irritation  of  a  rubber  nipple  (Bednas).  Jacobi  has  de- 
scribed a  chronic  recurring  herpetic  eruption  of  the  buccal  cavity  in 
neurotic  persons,  sometimes  coexisting  with  erythema  multiforme. 

II.    DISEASES    OF  THE  TONGUE 

(See  alto  pagM  SS5  lo  S3S.) 

I.  Oloasitls. — Causes. — Acute  parenchpnalous  ttiJiammtUion  of 
the  substance  of  the  tongue  (rare)  is  due  to  injuries  (biting,  bnrns, 
stings) ;  sometimes  to  local  infection  or  mercurial  stomatitis. 

Symptoms. — The  tongue  is  painful  and  greatly  swollen,  so  mnch 
BO  that  it  may  protrude  beyond  the  teeth.  Chewing,  swallowing,  and 
talking  are  difficult  or  impossible ;  there  is  salivatioQ,  the  tongue 
may  be  dry  and  cracked,  and  obstructive  dyspucea,  sometimes  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  may  develop.  The  inflammation  may  proceed  to 
suppuration,  generally  unilateral.  The  cervical  glands  are  swollen, 
and  there  is  fever,  usually  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  local 
manifestations.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  1  week,  and 
recovery  is  the  rule. 

There  is  a  chronic  superficial  glossitis,  due  to  the  persistent  and 
excessive  use  of  tobacco,  spirits,  and  highly  spiced  foods.  The  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue  is  reddened  and  fissured,  and  there  may  be  smooth 
glazed  patches  bounded  by  deep  furrows.  A  glossitis  desiecam  is 
also  described,  which  is  characterized  by  the  slow  formation  of  a 
number  of  deep  fissures  and  indentations,  in  the  depths  of  which 
there  are  ulcers  and  excoriations.  The  tongue  has  a  ragged  and 
uneven  appearance. 

II.  Eczema  or  Psoriasis  of  the  Tongue. — Rounded  patches 
resulting  from  thickening  and  desquamation  of  the  superficial  epi- 
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thelium,  healing  in  the  centre  vhile  spreading  at  the  periphery,  and 
coalescing  with  each  other  to  giye  a  maplike  appearance — tlie  geo- 
graphical tongue.  The  patches  may  burn  and  itch.  The  condition 
may  be  transient,  but  is  usually  chronic  or  recurrent. 

III.  Leucoplakia  Bucce^.— Smootli,  white  or  pearly  patches 
of  thickened  epidermis  appear  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  simi- 
lar spots  may  be  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks. 
They  do  not  ulcerate,  but  may  furnish  the  starting  point  of  an  epi- 
thelioma.    The  disease  is  chronic  and  intractable. 

III.   DISEASES   OF  THE   SALIVARY  GLANDS 

I.  FtyaUsm  or  Salivation.— See  page  331. 

II.  Xeroatomia. — The  salivary  and  buccal  secretions  cease,  the 
mucons  membrane  of  tlio  buccal  cavity,  palate,  and  tongue  becomes 
dry,  red,  and  glazed,  and  cracks  may  be  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
tongue.  Chewing,  swallovring,  and  speaking  are  difficult.  "  Dry 
mouth  "  occurs  usually  in  neurotic  or  hysterical  women,  or  follows  a 
shock  or  fright,  or  in  some  instances  may  be  due  to  a  central  lesion. 
Usually  recovered  from,  but  may  prove  intractable. 

III.  Symptomatic  (Suypuraiive)  Parotitis. — Acute  swelling 
and  inflammation  tending  to  suppuration,  and  occurring  in  the  course 
of  certain  acute  specific  infectious,  especially  t}'phoid  fever,  less  fre- 
quently scarlet  fever,  typhus  fever,  pneumonia,  pyiemia.  erysipelas, 
and  secondary  syphilis.  More  rarely  it  arises  in  connection  with 
varions  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  When  occur- 
ring in  febrile  diseases  it  constitutes  a  bad  prognostic  omen. 

IV.  Chronic  Parotitis. — A  persistent,  perhaps  tender,  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  parotid  gland  may  follow  mumps,  or  succeed  mercurial 
or  lead  poisoning,  or  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis  and 
syphilis. 

V.  Epidemic  ParotitiB.— See  page  G78. 

VI.  Oaseous  TumouZB  of  the  parotid  gland  or  its  duct. — A 
tumour  in  the  course  of  Steno's  duct,  which  may  contain  air,  saliva, 
and  pus,  and  reach  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  an  egg ;  or,  very  rarely, 
multiple  small,  crepitating  tumours  of  the  parotid  gland  may  be 
encountered  in  players  on  wind  instruments  and  in  glase-blowere. 

IV.    DISEASES    OF   THE    PHARYNX 

(See  alio  pages  S35  io  SJT.) 

I.  DistorbanceB  of  the  Circulation. — Hyperfemia,  evidenced 
by  a  dusky  reddened  tint  of  the  mucosa,  with  unusual  visibility  of  the 
veins,  is  frequent  in  smokers,  and  is  a  part  of  naso-pharyngeal  ca- 
tarrh.    Distended  veins  may  be  due  also  to  cardiac  valvular  disease, 
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and  to  pressure  upon  the  superior  vena  cava  (tumoiu",  anearism). 
Rupture  may  occur,  simulating  hfemoptysis.  CEdema  of  the  uvula 
and  soft  palate  may  occur  in  nephritia,  or  grave  aneemia.  The  capil- 
lary pulse  and  carotid  throbbing  of  aortic  insufficiency  may  he  vis- 
ible in  the  pharynx,  the  strong  pulsation  of  the  artery  simulating  an 
aneurism. 

II.  Aonte  Pharyngitis. — The  most  common  causea  are  expo- 
sure to  cold,  digestive  disorders,  rheumatism,  or  gout.  The  synip- 
tohis  are  dryness  and  soreness  of  the  throat,  with  dysphagia,  slight 
chilliness,  and  fever.  There  is  a  constant  desire  to  clear  the  throat, 
the  neck  is  stiff,  the  cervical  glands  may  be  slightly  enlarged  and 
painful,  and  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  laryus  (hoarseness) 
or  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  (slight  deafness). 

On  inspection,  there  is  a  general  dry,  red,  and  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  perhaps  with  oedema  of  the  uvula. 
It  is  often  a  part  of  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  nasopharynx  and  laryni. 
Recovery  occurs  within  a  week. 

III.  Membranous  Pharyngitis. — False  membrane  may  fom 
in  the  pharynx  (diphtheroid  sore  throat)  due  to  the  streptococcus. 
It  can  be  distinguished  from  diphtheria  only  by  culture, 

IV.  Chronic  Pharsrngitto.—"  Clergyman's  sore  throat"  may 
result  from  repeated  acute  attacks,  and  often  occurs  in  smokers  and 
persons  who  make  much  and  vigorous  use  of  the  voice,  or  it  may  be 
a  part  of  a  chronic  naso-pharyngcal  catarrh. 

The  symptoms  are  a  constant  hawking,  with  a  dropping  of  mucus 
from  the  upper  pliarynx.  The  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the 
posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  is  duskily  hypersemic  and  studded  with  a 
variable  nnmbor  of  projecting  rounded  bodies  (enlarged  mucous  fol- 
licles). Occasionally  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry  and  glistening 
{pharyngitis  sicca). 

V.  Ulcers  in  the  Pharynx.— See  page  336. 

YI.  Acute  Infectious  Phlegmon  of  the  Pharynx.— The 
symptoms  are  soreness  of  the  throat,  dysphagia,  hoarseness,  swelliug 
and  cedema  of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa,  with  rapid  suppuration,  swell- 
ing of  the  neck,  interference  with  respiration,  high  fever,  and  pros- 
tration. 

VII.  Retropharyngeal  Abscess.— As  a  rule  occurs  in  healthy 
children  under  2  years  of  age,  but  may  be  a  sequel  of  infectious 
fevers,  especially  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  or  a  result  of  caries 
of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  symptoms  are  pain,  dys- 
phagia, difficnlt  and  impeded  breathing,  sometimes  cough,  hoarse- 
ness, and  stiffness  of  the  neck.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  inspection 
and  palpation  of  the  pharynx,  by  which  is  discovered  a  flnctuating 
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tamoar  projecting  from  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  The  proffno- 
sis  ia  good  if  operated  early. 

VIII.  Angina  LudOTici. — This  is  a  rare  disease,  not  so  much 
of  the  pharynx  as  of  the  floor  of  the  month  and  the  cellukr  tissues 
of  the  neck.  It  is  a  streptococcus  infiammation,  occurring  either 
idiopathically  or  as  a  result  of  the  specific  infections,  especially  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever. 

The  symptoms  are:  Swelling  beginning  in  the  submaxillary  re- 
gion of  the  side,  and  spreading  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the 
front  of  the  neck.  There  is  much  pain,  with  dysphagia  and  difficult 
mastication  and  articulation.  Grave  dyspnoea  may  supervene  from 
compressioa  of  the  larynx  or  cedema  of  the  glottis. 

V.    DISEASES   OF  THE   TONSILS 

(See  also  page  S35.) 

I.  Follicular  {Lacunar)  Tonsilitia.— (a)  Causes.— ISoi  sel- 
dom precedes  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  is  often  caused  by 
exposure  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  sewer-gas  poisoning.  The  streptococcus 
is  commonly  present.  It  occurs  mainly  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
25  years.  It  is  often  contagious,  and  repeated  attacks  in  the  same 
individual  are  very  common. 

(ft)  Symptoms. — The  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  with  chilliness  or  a 
chill,  fever  {102"  to  105°),  headache,  backache,  and  general  aching, 
which  may  be  very  severe,  and  occasionally  initial  vomiting.  The 
tonsils  are  reddened,  more  or  less  swollen,  and  studded  with  punc- 
tate whitish  spots  corresponding  to  the  distended  lacnnie.  The 
spots  may  coalesce  and  form  patches  nearly  or  quite  covering  the 
tonsils.  Both  tonsils  are  usually  affected,  although  one  often  starts 
a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  other.  The  cervical  glands  are  enlarged 
and  tender.  There  is  dysphagia,  furred  tongue,  foul  breath,  nasal 
voice,  and  scanty  and  high-coloured  urine,  sometimes  with  a  trace  of 
albumin.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  and  in  children  the  respiration  is 
accelerated.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  local  signs.  The  fever  not  infrequently  subsides  by 
crisis  on  the  3d  or  4th  day,  but  may  be  protracted  for  8  or  9  days. 
Among  the  occasional  sequehe  which  occur  are  pneumonia,  rheumatic 
fever,  acute  nephritis,  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  otitis  media. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — There  is  often  so  little  initial  soreness  of  the 
throat  that  the  patient  considers  the  routine  examination  of  the 
bnccal  cavity,  which  should  always  be  made  in  acute  febrile  cases,  to 
be  quite  unnecessary.  It  may  be  confounded  with  diphtheria  (p. 
693),  but  a  history  of  repeated  attacks  is  in  favour  of  tonsilitis. 
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II.  Phl^monouB  or  Suppurative  Tonsilitis. — QuIdbj 
occurs  tnatnty  botween  15  and  35  years  of  age,  and  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  repetition  of  the  attacks  in  certain  individuals.  The 
causes  arc  similar  to  those  of  follicular  ton);ilitis. 

Sympt'jmn. — The  throat  becomes  sore  and  dry,  and  is  exce.ssirely 
painful.  One  or  both  tonsils  are  seen  to  be  swollen,  aomctimee 
meeting  in  the  median  line,  reddened,  and  at  first  hard.  The  uvula, 
soft  palate,  and  surrounding  parts  are  reddened  and  (Edematous. 
There  is  salivation  and  the  secretion  of  a  tenacious  mucus,  which  is 
removed  with  difficulty  by  hawking.  Swallowing  is  excessively  pain- 
ful, and  perhaps  impossible.  The  lower  jaw  scarcely  can  bo  moved, 
articulation  is  difficult,  and  the  voice  has  a  nasal  quality.  The  cer- 
vical glands  are  swollen.  In  from  2  to  C  days  suppuration  occurs 
and  0uctuatton  can  be  felt  (if  the  Snger  can  be  introduced)  usually 
in  the  tissues  of  the  soft  palate  above  and  anterior  to  the  tonsil, 
rather  than  in  the  gland  itself.  If  the  pus  is  not  evacuatiMi  by 
incision  the  abscess  bursts  anteriorly,  or  more  rarely  toward  the 
pharynx,  with  immediate  relief  of  the  symptoms.  The  constitn- 
tional  disturbance  may  be  severe;  fever  (104°  to  105°),  with  a  rapid 
pulse,  occasional  nocturnal  delirium,  and  exhaustion. 

The  inflammation  sometimes  undergoes  resolution,  and  may  at 
times  be  apparently  aborted  by  treatment  (guaiacum,  salicylates). 
In  children  under  15  years  of  age  resolution  is  common  within  3  t« 
5  days ;  in  adults  suppuration  is  frequent,  usually  unilateral,  and  the 
disease  runs  its  course  in  from  8  to  10  days.  The /»ro^no*ia  is  fa- 
VDurable  except  in  rare  instances  in  which  ulceration  of  the  internal 
carotid  or  internal  maxillary  arteries  with  fatal  hemorrhage  taka 
place,  or  a  large  abscess  mptures  and  the  pus  enters  the  larynx, 
causing  fatal  suffocation.  (Edema  of  the  larynx  is  seldom  seen. 
Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  may  result  from  repeated  acute 
attacks. 

III.  Chronic  Tonsllitia,  and  Adenoids  of  the  Pharynx 
— Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoid  hypertrophy  are  usually  associated, 
but  the  latter  may  be  present  alone.  Occurs  mainly  between  the 
5th  and  15th  years  of  age,  and  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  re- 
peated naso-pharyngeal  inflammations,  or  a  sequel  of  the  exanthemata 
and  diphtheria. 

(a)  Symptoms.— The  cardinal  symptom  is  mouth -breathing,  espe- 
cially during  sleep.  The  child  is  restless,  wakes  frequently,  some- 
times with  dyspnoea  or  night  terrors,  the  respiration  is  irregular, 
noisy,  stertorous  or  snoring,  and  the  breath  is  often  foetid.  Cough, 
frequent  hawking,  occasional  cronpiness  or  asthmatic  attacks,  eome 
dysphagia,  more  or  less  deafness  and  ringing  in  the  ears  from  in- 
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volvement  of  the  Eustachian  oriflce,  and  impsirment  of  taste  and 
smell,  may  occur. 

If  the  oudtruction  is  allowed  to  continue  the  face  assnmeE  a  dull 
and  stupid  expression,  the  mouth  remains  permanently  open,  the 
nose  becomes  small  and  its  orifices  contracted,  the  lips  thicken,  the 
jaws  project,  tho  hard  palate  is  arched  and  narrowed,  and  the  voice 
has  a  nasal  quality.  The  chest  may  become  barrel-shaped  in  conse- 
qnence  of  repeated  asthmatic  attacks,  or  more  commonly  presents 
the  deformity  known  as  pigeon  breast  or  funnel  chest.  Headache  is 
frequent,  wetting  the  bed  is  a  not  uncommon  occurrence,  and  habit- 
spasm  may  coexist.  Tlie  child  becomes  listless,  stupid,  and  inatten- 
tiTe  (aprosexia),  forgets  readily,  and  is  a  poor  student.  The  digestion 
is  impaired,  there  is  a  tendency  to  follicular  tonsilitis  and  a  marked 
liability  to  diphtheria. 

{b)  Diagnosis. — In  a  well-marked  case  the  faciee  is  characteristic. 
The  enlarged  faucial  tonsils  can  be  rcadllj'  seen,  but  the  adenoid 
growths  in  the  upper  pharynx  usually  require  to  be  palpated,  when 
one  can  feel,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  growth,  the  flat  or 
grapelike  vegetations. 

VI.    DISEASES   OF  THE    ESOPHAGUS 

(For  melhoda  of  examinalion,  see  pages  44S,  HC) 

I.  Acute  Esophagitis. — {a)  Causes. — Corrosive  poisons,  hot 
fluids,  foreign  bodies ;  occurs  rarely  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  pytemia,  and  thrush,  and  in  connection  with 
cancer  of,  or  near,  the  esophagus. 

(b)  Symptoms. — The  main  indication  is  substernal  pain,  often 
intense,  on  swallowing.  The  pain  may  be  dull  and  continuous.  If 
an  obstructing  foreign  body  is  present  there  may  be  spasm,  with 
regurgitation  of  food,  blood,  and  pus.  The  passage  of  a  sound  is 
painful. 

II.  Ulcepation  of  the  Esophagus.— This  may  occur  in  ca- 
chectic states,  typhoid  fever,  and  cancerous  disease.  Perforation 
of  an  ulcer  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  esophagus  causes  a  brawny 
swelling  of  the  tissues  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  in  the  supraclavic- 
nlar  space. 

III.  Spasm  of  the  Esophagrus.— Occurs  in  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriasis, epilepsy,  chorea,  and  above  all  hydrophobia. 

It  is  indicated  by  an  inability  to  swallow  solid  food,  although 
with  rare  exceptions  fluids  can  be  taken.  That  the  obstruction  is 
spasmodic,  and  not  organic,  may  be  inferred  from  its  occurrence  in 
neurotic  yonng  persons  or  elderly  hypochondriacs,  and  confirmed  by 
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the  passage  of  the  tube,  which  may  be  temporarily  arrested  at  the 
site  of  spasm,  but  after  a  moment  of  waiting  will  slip  past  the 
apparent  obstruction.  In  middle-aged  or  old  people  great  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  excluding  cancer  as  a  cause  of  the  dysphagia. 

IV.  Cancer  of  the  EsophagUB.— May  occur  at  any  point  in 
the  tube,  causing  stenosis  (unless  the  ulceration  and  destruction  of 
tissue  is  extensive),  with  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  above  the  seat 
of  the  disease. 

(a)  Symptoms. — Increasing  dysphagia,  progressive  emaciation, 
pain,  either  constant  or  upon  swallowing,  and  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  lymph  glands.  Regurgitation  of  food  or  fluid,  perhaps  con- 
taining blood  and  tumour  particles,  occurs  at  once  or  from  10  to  15 
minutes  or  longer  after  taking  food,  depending  largely  upon  the  site 
of  the  growth.  Perforation  may  occur  into  the  trachea,  or  a  bron- 
chus, or  the  lung,  causing  pulmonary  gangrene  or  an  inhalation 
pneumonia ;  or  into  the  mediastinum ;  or  into  the  aorta  (fatal  b«m- 
orrhage) ;  or  pericardium  (fatal  pericarditis).  Erosion  of  the  vert«- 
bne  with  compression  of  the  cord  has  been  noted ;  also  laryngeal 
paralysis  from  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  months  to  a  year  and  a 
half,  death  usually  occurring  from  inanition  or  perforation. 

(b)  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  progressive  dysphagia 
and  rapid  emaciation  occurring  in  patients  over  50  yeara  of  age.  It 
is  necessary  to  elimiuate  other  causes  of  stenosis :  foreign  bodies 
and  cicatricial  contraction  by  the  history;  aneurism  (y.  v.)  or  me- 
diastinal tumour  {q.  V.)  by  the  absence  of  pressure  and  other  symp- 
toms which  characterize  them.  The  stomach  tube  is  to  be  passed 
without  violence,  and  tumour  particles  may  be  brought  up  by  it,  an 
examination  of  which  will  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

V.  Stricture  of  the  Esophagus.— (a)  Causes.— T^h  maybe 
congenital,  but  is  more  commonly  a  cicatricial  stricture  caused  bj 
contraction  of  the  scar  tissue  resulting  from  ulceration  due  to  corro- 
sive poisons.  More  rarely  it  is  due  to  typhoid  ulcers,  gumma,  or 
tuberculosis.  Fressure  stricture,  the  next  most  frequent,  is  due  to 
aneurism,  enlarged  thyroid,  mediastinal  tumour  or  enlarged  medias- 
tinal glands,  vertebral  abscess,  and  sometimes  pericardial  effusion. 
Finally,  cancer  or  polj'poid  tumour  of  the  esophagus  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  stricture. 

(S)  Symptoms. — Dysphagia  with  emaciation  and  debility,  varying 
with  the  completeness  of  the  obstruction.  Regurgitation  of  food,  or 
fluid  of  alkaline  reaction,  occurs,  at  once  if  the  obstruction  is  high 
up,  in  3  or  1  hours  if  it  is  low  down,  and  the  esophagus  above  the 
stricture  is  dilated.      Auscultation  of  the  esophagus  may  possibly 
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be  of  Bome  service  la  determiuiTig  the  presence  and  locality  of  the 
stricture,  but  the  use  of  the  sound  or  tube  will  prove  of  much  more 
value. 

(c)  IHfferenHal  Diagnosis. — It  is  evident  that,  having  determined 
the  presence  of  esophageal  stenosis  as  distinguished  from  spasm 
(III  preceding),  it  is  next  requisite  to  ascertain  the  canee  of  the 
narrowing  in  the  individual  case.  The  characteristics  of  cancerous 
stenosis  have  been  stated  in  IV,  preceding.  Pressure  ulricture  is  to 
be  eliminated  by  a  careful  examination  for  thoracic  aneurism  (g.  r.), 
mediastinal  tumour  or  abscess  (q.  v.),  thyroid  enlargement  {q.  v.), 
disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  pericardial  effusion  (q.  v.). 
Cicatricial  stricture  usually  causes  more  pain  in  swallowing,  and  a 
history  of  injury  by  a  foreign  body  or  of  ingestion  of  a  corrosive 
poison  is  usually  obtainable.  If  past  syphilitic  or  tuberculous  dis- 
ease is  responsible  for  the  cicatricial  tissue,  a  corroborative  history 
or  characteristic  lesions  elsewhere  may  be  found. 

VI.  Dilatation  of  the  Esophagua— This  occurs  in  all  cases 
of  esophageal  stenosis,  the  walls  of  that  part  of  the  tube  above  the 
obstruction  becoming  hypcrtrophied,  and  the  tube  expanding.  Very 
rarely  it  is  a  congenital  condition.  The  symptoms  are  chronic  dys- 
phagia and  habitual  regurgitation.  If  the  sound  passes  readily  into 
the  stomach  stenosis  may  be  eliminated. 

VII.  Diverticula  of  the  Esophagus. — A  lateral  sac  or  cir- 
cumscribed dilatation  of  the  esophagus  may  be  due  to  pressure  from 
within  or  traction  from  without. 

(a)  Pressure  Direr (ici(la.—ThBae  may  occur  in  rapid  eaters,  usu- 
ally men,  who  gorge  large  masses  of  food.  The  sac  is  most  com- 
monly situated  on  the  posterior  wall  at  the  junction  of  the  pharynx 
and  esophagus.  The  muscular  coat  is  weakest  at  this  point,  and 
giving  way  allows  the  mucous  membrane  to  bulge  outward,  hernia- 
like,  opposite  to  and  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Once 
started  it  continually  enlarges.  The  patient  is  conscious  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  food  lodges  too  high  up,  and  at  intervals,  when 
endeavouring  to  swallow,  he  retches  and  regurgitates  the  contents 
(which  may  be  offensive)  of  the  sac.  The  diverticulum  may  be  so 
large  that  it  forms  a  visible  tumour  or  swelling  in  the  neck,  which 
when  compressed  causes  the  passage  of  its  contents  into  the  mouth. 
II  the  existence  of  a  small  and  not  palpable  sac  is  suspected,  a  sound 
slightly  bent  at  the  end  may  be  employed,  the  point  being  turned 
posteriorly  during  introduction,  when  it  will  enter  the  cavity. 

(b)  TracHoH  Diverticula. — These  are  small  conical  depressions 
occurring  usually  in  children,  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
esophagus  on  a  level  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  result 
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from  the  adhesioa  of  in  darned  broQoEiidJ  glands  to  the  mil  with  ^nb- 
$e-]aent  shriakiD;;  and  outv&cd  tiacdon.  Thej  do  not  give  rise  to 
eliniool  syaipi.jtiii, 

\'1LI.  Bnptore  of  the  EBOphagiu.— May  occnr  aa  ui  effect 
of  pr«!->Gied  tomittn^.  generallr  when  intoiieaEed,  after  »  large  meal. 
The  c'liaical  eWJen.'e  of  the  accident  U  severe  pain,  emphysema  of 
the  aeok  and  chesC.  ci.>iUp?e.  and  deach. 

VII.    DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH 

t/yr  fu  piiy-u.:-u  ij-umiiifi  i»  ■)'"  (.M  .ttini-iih.  tfe   pcy»   ii*  tn  j."*!-      for  tXt 

L  Acute  GktazThal  Oastritis.— li)  r<ia<^j.— rsnalU  due 
to  dietetic  iniPTudea.-e  (  anjuitible.  irrit^icLn^.  or  decompoiiiig  food. 
or  too  roach  g',>od  foo-i),  or  to  the  abase  of  alcohol;  aUo  to  goat, 
fefer*,  and  aiia;m:a.  There  is  a  recogoiied  liability  to  -  djspepeia  "" 
in  certain  pcn^oas  or  familie:*,  and  it  occurs  at  all  ages. 
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may  suggest,  by  the  history  and  subsequent  course  ;  from  the  crises 
of  locomotor  ataxia  by  the  presence  of  the  patellar  reflexes  and  the 
absence  of  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil ;  from  scarlet  fever,  which  the 
occasional  erythema  may  simulate,  by  the  absence  of  tlie  sore  throat, 
swollen  cervical  glands,  extraordinarily  rapid  pulse,  and  typical 
strawberry  tongue  of  the  specific  infection. 

U.  Fhl^^onous  {Suppurative)  Qastritla.— (a)  Causes.— 
Diffuse  or  circumscrihed  suppuration  of  the  submucous  coat  of  the 
stomach  is  extremely  rare,  and  occurs  in  connection  with  pyoemia, 
puerperal  fever,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  peritonitis,  or  injury. 

{b)  Si/mptoms. — Fever,  dry  tongue,  delirium,  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
weak  and  rapid  pulse,  with  epigastric  soreness,  abdominal  pain,  and 
meteorism,  followed  by  coma,  collapse,  and  death.  In  more  chronic 
cases  there  are  fever,  recurring  chills,  and  abdominal  pain. 

(c)  /Jifflf/Mostj.— Rarely  if  ever  made  ante-mortem.  The  circum- 
scribed abscess  has  been  felt  externally.  Even  if  a  quantity  of  pus 
is  vomited,  owing  to  rupture  of  a  large  submncous  abscess,  it  can  not 
be  separated  from  the  perforation  of  an  ontside  pus  collection  into 
the  stomach. 

III.  Toxic  Qastritls. — («)  Camsm.— Ingestion  of  corrosive 
poisons. 

(b)  Symptoms. — Intense  burning  pain  in  mouth,  throat,  and  stom- 
ach, severe  epigastric  pain,  salivation,  unremitting  vomiting,  intense 
thirst,  and  dysphagia.  The  vomitns  contains  blood,  and  perhaps 
fragments  of  mucous  membrane.  Later  there  are  abdominal  pain, 
tenderness,  and  distention,  with  diarrhcea.  There  may  be  petechiie, 
hiematuria,  and  albuminuria.  In  severe  cases  the  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse (cold,  wet  skin,  lowered  temperature,  small  rapid  pulse)  may 
supervene. 

(c)  SequelcB. — Cicatricial  stricture  of  the  esophagus,  or  an  ulti- 
mately fatal  chronic  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucosa. 

id)  Diagnosis. — The  history,  the  inspection  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  (page  226),  and  an  examination  of  the  vomitus  will  usually 
enable  a  diagnosis. 

lY.  Diphtheritic  Gastritis. — The  membranous  form  of  gas- 
tritis may  be  due  to  the  infection  of  diphtheria,  but  is  usnally  sec- 
ondary to  pneumonia,  pyamia,  variola,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 
It  can  not  be  recognised  ante-mortem. 

V.  Chronic  Catarrhal  Q-EWtritis.— (n)  Causes.— Dietetic  er- 
rors (very  frequent)  and  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  (common).  It 
may  be  secondary  to  diabetes,  gout,  nephritis,  tuberculosis,  anemia, 
or  chlorosis;  or  to  ulcer,  cancer,  and  dilatiition  of  the  stomach;  or 
to  chronic  pulmonary  disease,  chronic  heart  disease,  and  cirrhosis  of 
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the  liver,  all  of  which  cause  a  persieteDt  passive  congestion  of  the 
gastric  mucosa.  Pathologically  two  forms  of  the  disease  are  recog- 
nised, a  simple  catarrhal,  and  a  sclerotic,  gastritis.  The  latter  results 
in  atrophy  of  the  secretory  mucous  membrane,  either  with  thinning 
of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  or  with  thickening,  contraction,  and  a 
diminution  in  size  of  the  whole  organ. 

(i)  Symptoms.— These  are  varied.  Headache  is  common,  vertigo 
not  infrequent,  disturbed  or  dreaming  sleep,  depression  of  spirits, 
drowsiness,  and  a  feeling  of  languor  are  almost  always  present.  The 
appetite  is  fickle,  sometimes  ahnormally  great.  After  eating  there  is 
epigastric  oppression,  fulness,  distress,  or  burning  pain  {heartburn, 
when  substernal),  with  tenderness.  There  may  bo  frequent  ernct*- 
tions  of  bitter  fluid,  belching  of  gas,  and  well-marked  tympanitic  dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen.  Vomiting  after  meals  is  not  very  common, 
but  in  chronic  alcoholism  "  dry  retching,"  or  vomiting  of  watery  mu- 
cus, or  nausea  alone,  occurs  in  the  morning  with  great  frequency. 
Constipation  is  usual,  but  may  alternate  with  diarrhoea.  The  tongue 
is  often  swollen  and  indented,  its  tip  and  margin  red,  there  is  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  salivation  often  occurs.  The  urine  is  fre- 
quently high-coloured,  and  throws  down  a  heavy  nratic  deposit. 
Palpitation  is  not  uncommon,  and  "  stomach  "  cough  due  to  a  chronic 
catarrhal  pharyngitis  may  be  present. 

The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  final  re- 
sult of  prolonged  and  severe  simple  gastritis,  resemble,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  those  of  gastric  cancer— i.  e.,  pain,  vomiting,  and  pro- 
gressive loss  of  flesh  and  strength  ;  less  frequently  the  symptoms  of 
pernicions  anaemia,  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  gastric  mu- 
cosa, announce  the  causative  condition. 

According  to  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  stomach  con- 
tents three  forms  of  chronic  gastritis  are  recognised,  viz. : 

Simple  Gafttritis. — After  Ewald's  meal,  HCl  diminished  or  ab- 
sent, lactic  and  acetic  acids  present  (the  latter  two  absent  after 
Boaij's  meal),  pepsin  and  rcnnin  always  present;  fasting  stomach 
contains  a  little  slimy  fluid. 

Mucous  Qastritin. — ^As  in  simple  gastritis,  except  that  a  lai^e 
amount  of  mucus  is  found. 

Atrophic  Gastritis.— B.Q\,  pepsin,  and  rennin  absent;  fasting 
stomach  empty. 

(c)  DiagnoBlB.— The  presence  of  chronic  gastritis  as  an  indirect 
symptom  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  or  lung,  or  of  a  cirrhotic 
liver  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  severe  forme  of  chronic  gas- 
tritis require  to  be  differentiated  from  cancer  (q.  v.),  and  the  distinc- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  tumour,  may  be  extremely  difficult,  unless 
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the  history  or  prolonged  observation  ahowa  that  the  aymptoms  cover 
a  longer  period  than  the  utmost  duration  of  cancer.  In  the  cirrhotic 
form  of  gastritis  the  contracted  stonmch  may  in  rare  cases  form  a 
palpable  tumour. 

VI.  Q'astric  (Peptic)  TTlcer.— {«)  CanseB. — Occurs  at  all  ages, 
but  is  most  common  in  women,  especially  between  20  and  30  years  of 
age.  Less  frequently  it  is  found  in  men,  uannUy  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age.  Is  often  associated  with  overwork,  poor  food,  anjEmia, 
chlorosis,  and  amenorrhcea,  and  is  especially  common  in  servant 
maids,  and  in  those  whose  work  involves  preaaure  on  the  epigastrium 
(tailors,  cobblers,  weavers).  Hepatic  and  cardiac  disease  and  arterio- 
sclerosis predispose. 

(b)  Symptoms. — The  disease  may  be  entirely  latent  and  discov- 
ered only  at  autopsy.  More  commonly  tlie  initial  symptoms  are 
those  of  dyspepsia  or  chronic  gastritis — viz.,  anorexia,  epigastric  ful- 
ness or  oppression,  eructations,  and  pyrosis.  Eventually  in  well- 
marked  cases  symptoms  more  or  loss  characteristic  of  ulcer  super- 
vene.    These  are : 

Pain,  which  may  be  dull  and  oppressive.  More  significant  is  an 
attack  of  sharp,  boring,  or  burning  pain,  excited  by  taking  food,  and 
occurring  either  immediately  or  from  1  to  2  hours  after  eating.  In 
many  cases  thero  are  two  points  at  which  the  pain  is  most  intense: 
anteriorly  in  the  epigastrium,  posteriorly  at  the  level  of  the  10th 
dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  relieved  if  vomiting  takes  place.  Such  par- 
o-xysma  of  pain  (g.istrulgia)  may,  however,  be  independent  of  the 
ingestion  of  food,  and  are  often  of  indescribable  severity.  Pressure 
may  either  aggravate  or  relieve  the  pain  of  gastric  ulcer.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  as  often  alleged,  the  sooner  the  pain  comes  after  eating 
the  nearer  is  the  ulcer  to  the  cardia ;  so  also  with  reference  to  the 
relief  afforded  by  posture,  an  amelioration  of  the  pain  by  lying  on 
the  face  indicating  that  the  ulcer  is  situated  on  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach,  and  per  contra. 

Tenderness,  which  is  a  common  symptom,  but  only  of  diagnostic 
value  when  strictly  circumscribed  in  the  epigastrium  so  that  a  fin- 
ger tip  almost  covers  it,  or  when  a  tender  spot  is  found  to  the  left  of 
the  11th  or  12th  dorsal  vertchroB. 

Ilwmatemesis,  a  most  significant  event  when  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  unaltered  blood  is  vomited,  but  occurring  in  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  It  may  be  slight  (coffee-ground),  hut  ordinarily  is 
large,  and  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  be  immediately  fatal.  Re- 
current attacks  at  intervals  of  hours  or  days  are  not  uncommon. 
After  a  gastric  hemorrhage  tarry  blood  is  found  in  the  stools,  and 
may  be  the  only  evidence  of  the  slighter  bleedings.     Syncope  or  con- 
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TolsionB  may  attend,  or  hemiplegia  and  severe  anasmis  follow,  lar^ 
heiDorrliages. 

Hyperchlorhydria,  often  with  hyperBecretion,  is  naually  present. 
On  palpation  in  old  ulcers  a  distinct  induration,  resulting  from  in- 
flammatory changes,  may  at  times  be  felt  near  the  pyloms.  Ansmia 
is  usually  present  and  may  be  severe  (1,000,000,  or  less,  reds  to  the 
en.  mm.).     Loss  of  flesh  is  customary. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic,  rarely  acute,  and 
recurrences  (new  ulcers  or  renewal  of  old  ulceration)  are  not  un- 
common. 

(c)  Complications  and  Sequelie. — Of  these  the  most  important  is 
perforation,  occurring  in  about  6  per  cent  of  all  cases.  It  may  be 
the  first  evidence  of  hitherto  latent  ulcer.  Perforation  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  may  take  place  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which 
case  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acuto  perforation  peritonitis; 
ulcers  of  the  upper  and  posterior  walls  may  perforate  and  cause  a 
subphrenic  abscess,  or,  if  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity,  and  subsequent- 
ly the  pleura,  is  entered,  etibphrenic  pyopneumothorax.  Rarely,  by 
adhesion  aud  ulceration,  fistulous  communications  may  bo  established 
with  the  duodcuum,  colon  (most  common),  or  the  external  surface 
in  the  epigastric  region.  Cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  with 
resulting  dilatation  or  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach,  may 
follow  the  healing  of  a  large  ulcer.  Cancer  may  develop  on  the  siie 
of  an  old  ulcer. 

{d)  Differential  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  gastral- 
gia  and  hssmatemesis,  nsually  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  iu 
cases  presenting  this  triad  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made.  If  htema- 
temesis  does  not  occur  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
conclusion.     The  following  conditions  require  discrimination : 

(1)  Gasiralgia. — Gastralgia  is  not  only  associated  with  ulcer,  hut 
also  constitutes  an  indepandent  form  or  symptom  of  nervous  dys- 
pepsia, and  with  the  exception  of  hemorrhage  may  exactly  simulate 
gastric  ulcer.  The  discrimination  can  not  always  be  made.  In 
gastralgia  of  the  neurotic  form,  as  contrasted  with  ulcer,  the  at- 
tacks occur  more  frequently  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  pressure 
and  the  taking  of  food  afford  relief,  vomiting  of  blood  is  absent, 
hyperchlorhydria  is  not  constant,  circumscribed  tenderness  is  absent, 
gastric  dilatation  and  pyloric  hardening  (from  healed  ulcer)  are  never 
present,  ordinarily  there  are  no  dyspeptic  symptoms  between  the 
paroxysms,  there  is  less  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength,  and,  as  a 
rule,  symptoms  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  are  found,  or  there  are 
neuralgias  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

(2)  Gastric   Crises. — The  attacks  of  pain  and  vomiting  which 
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occur  in  certain  spioal-cord  diseases,  especially  tabes,  may  simulate 
gastric  ulcer,  but  the  absent  knee-jerks,  lightning  pains  in  the  legs, 
and  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  will  announce  the  true  character  of  the 
attacks. 

(3)  Hepaiic  Colic— In  this  affection,  swelling  and  tenderness  of 
the  liver,  a  palpable  gall  bladder,  the  abrupt  onset,  longer  continu- 
ance and  sudden  cessation  of  the  painful  parosysm,  and  perhaps  the 
snbaequent  occurrence  of  jaundice,  will  prevent  its  confusion  with 
gastric  ulcer. 

(4)  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. — The  vomiting  of  blood  which  occurs 
in  Eome  cases  of  this  malady  may  suggest  ulcer,  but  the  usual  al- 
coholic history,  the  ascites,  the  hardened  and  palpable  liver,  will 
declare  the  true  cause  of  the  htematemesis. 

(5)  Chronic  Gastritis. — Very  rarely  is  there  hfematemesU,  the 
pain  is  not  severe,  the  tenderness  is  diffuse,  vomiting  is  not  so  fre- 
quent and  when  it  occurs  is  not  so  painful,  and  IICl  is  diminished 
or  ahseut. 

(6)  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. — As  a  rule  this  is  not  mistaken  for 
ulcer.  Comparing  the  two,  in  cancer  there  is  often  a  tumour,  lactic 
acid  is  usually  present,  and  UCl  is  deficient  or  absent ;  blood  when 
vomited  is  "  coffee-ground  "  or  mixed  in  small  quantity  with  mucus ; 
there  is  usually  great  emaciation  with  cachexia,  and  the  subject  is 
more  frequently  middle-aged,  almost  invariably  past  30.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  cicatricial  contraction  about  the  pylorus,  forming  a 
palpable  tumour,  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  impossible,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  home  in  mind  that  cancer  may  develop  upon  the 
site  of  an  old  ulcer,  and  that  in  such  cases  there  may  be  hyper- 
chlorhydria  as  in  ulcer,  instead  of  the  absence  of  KCl  as  is  usual  in 
cancer. 

VII.  Daodenal  "Dicer. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  symp- 
tomfl  of  duodenal  ulcer  are  identical  with  those  of  gastric  ulcer.  In 
favour  of  duodenal  ulcer  are  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region 
2  or  3  hours  after  meals,  sudden  and  recurring  intestinal  hemor- 
rhages (tarry  or  bright^red  stools)  sufficient  to  produce  antemia  in  an 
otherwise  well  person,  occasional  jaundice,  and  violent  gastralgic 
attacks,  often  followed  by  meliena. 

VIII.  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. — Xext  to  the  uterus  the  stom- 
ach is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  primary  carcinoma.  Rarely  it  is  sec- 
ondary to  mammary  cancer.  Gastric  cancer  is  rather  more  common 
(5  to  4)  in  men,  and  three  fourths  of  the  cases  occur  between  40  and 
70  years  of  age.  It  is  seated  in  the  pylorus  in  8  out  of  every  13 
cases.  Alcoholism,  previous  ulcer,  worry,  and  a  family  history  of 
cancer  or  tuberculosis  predispose. 
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SymptomB. — Not  seldom  the  dieeaBS  is  latent,  or  perhaps  there  u 
simply  gradual  loss  of  strength  without  local  signs  of  disease,  or 
there  is  evidence  of  malignant  disease  elsevbere,  without  symptoms 
of  inroWement  of  the  stomach.  Ordinarily  the  initial  symptoms  are 
gastric  oppression  and  eructations  after  eating,  anorexia  (a  Talusble 
symptom),  nausea,  occasional  vomiting,  constipation,  and  pain ;  and 
some  cases  present  the  features  of  pernicious  ansemia.  Aa  a  role 
these  are  of  gradual,  less  commonly  of  rather  sudden,  onset.  The 
symptoms  persist  and  often  become  more  severe.  The  pain  may  be 
gnawing,  burning,  or  gastralgic,  and  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  or  re- 
ferred to  the  dorsal  region  of  the  hack,  or  posterior  lumbar  regions. 
The  vomiting  becomes  more  frequent  and  contains  blood,  almost 
always  in  small  amount,  constituting  the  rather  characteristic  coffee- 
ground  vomitua.  If  the  growth  causes  pyloric  stenosis  and  sequent 
gastric  dilatation,  there  may  be,  at  intervals  of  several  days,  vomit- 
ing of  enormous  quantities  of  partly  digested  food.  There  is  epi- 
gastric tenderness,  and  pressure  over  the  back  between  the  5th  and 
lath  dorsal  vertcbrse  may  also  be  painful.  Usually  (in  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  cases)  a  tumour  is  palpable,  which,  especially  if  pyloric, 
may,  on  account  of  its  mobility,  vary  widely  in  position  in  different 
cases  and  at  different  times,  having  been  found  not  only  in  the  epi- 
gastric but  also  in  the  umbilical,  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac, 
and  even  in  the  pubic,  regions.  It  may  move  (ordinarily  not)  with 
respiration  or  with  the  peristaltic  waves  of  the  stomach,  or  be  dis- 
placed by  the  examiner,  or  wJien  lying  over  the  aorta  may  exhibit 
pulsating  movements. 

Progressive  loss  of  weight  (and  usually  of  strength)  is  almost 
invariable ;  cachexia  develops,  the  count  of  the  reds,  however,  rarely 
going  below  2,000,0iX)  to  the  cu.  mm.,  and  the  whites  seldom  above 
12,000  to  15,000 ;  slight  fever  (101°  or  less)  is  not  uncommon,  rarely 
with  chills ;  constipation,  sometimes  with  slightly  tarry  stools,  is  cus- 
tomary ;  indicanuria  is  common,  and  glycosuria,  acetonuria,  and  albn- 
mosuria  have  been  noted  ;  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  toward  the 
end  is  common,  and  occasionally  a  general  anasarca  occurs ;  infre- 
quently there  is  a  terminal  coma. 

Examination  of  the  stomach  contents  shows  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  a  great  diminution  or  absence  of  IICl,  and  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid  after  Boas's  test  meal.  The  persistent  presence  of  blood 
is  characteristic.  Occasionally  tumour  particles  may  be  found.  If 
cancer  develops  on  the  site  of  an  old  ulcer  HCl  may  be  normal  or 
even  increiised,  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Complications. — Metastatic  growths  are  not  infrequent,  occnrrii^ 
in  the  following  order  of  frequency :  Lymph  glands,  liver,  perito- 
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neum,  pancreas,  intestine,  lung,  pleura,  kidnoys,  aod  spleen.  Per- 
foration may  occur,  usually  but  not  always  causing  diffuse  peritonitis ; 
or  a  fistulous  communication  with  the  colon,  or  more  rarely  the  small 
intestine,  may  be  established. 

Daration. — The  average  duration  of  gastric  cancer  is  from  1  year 
to  18  months ;  more  rarely  life  is  prolonged  for  from  3^  to  3  years. 
It  is  always  fatal. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  progressive 
emaciation,  pain,  tumour,  coffee-ground  vomiting,  dilated  stomach, 
constant  absence  of  HOI,  and  presence  of  lactic  acid  after  a  Boas 
meal,  in  a  person  between  40  and  70  years  of  age. 

In  the  absence  of  tumour  such  a  set  of  symptoms  will  warrant  a 
quite  positive  diagnosis  of  cancer.  The  disease  should  be  suspected 
if,  in  elderly  persons,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  gastric  ca- 
tarrh obstinately  persist  and  a  cachexia  ont  of  projjortion  to  the 
apparent  cause  develops.  The  cases  of  cancer  which  present  severe 
aniemia  or  gastric  symptoms,  without  tumour,  may  simulate  very 
closely  and  be  mistaken  for  pernicious  aniemia  or  chronic  gastritis. 
Ulcer  of  the  stomach,  with  cicatricial  thickening  at  the  pylorus,  may 
exactly  resemble  cancer.  Enlargement  of  the  supraclavicular  or  in- 
guinal glands,  or  a  nodule  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  navel, 
may  be  of  great  value  as  a  clew  to  the  existence  of  gastric  cancer. 

The  following  diseases  may  require  to  be  diiforcntiated.  As 
Osier  well  says,  "  there  are  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  which 
a  positive  diagnosis  can  not  be  reached  for  weeks  or  months." 

(I)  Chronic  Gastritis. — This,  as  contrasted  with  cancer,  occurs  at 
any  age,  pain  and  tenderness  are  less  marked,  vomiting  is  not  com- 
mon, haemorrhage  is  rare,  or  when  present  consists  simply  of  blood 
streaks  (not  coffee-grounds),  there  is  no  fever,  loss  of  flesh  is  not 
marked,  and  there  is  no  cachexia,  no  tumour,  and  no  oedema.  More- 
over, its  duration  may  be  much  longer  than  that  of  cancer,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  susceptible  of  cure.  No  lactic  acid  is  found 
after  a  Boas  meal. 

(3)  Oastric  Ulcer. — As  compared  with  cancer,  ulcer  of  the  stom- 
ach occurs  most  frequently  in  early  adnlt  age  and  in  women  ;  the 
pain  is  more  apt  to  be  gastralgic  and  to  be  excited  by  tiie  taking  of 
food,  and  may  be  entirely  lacking  for  days  or  even  weeks;  tender- 
ness ia  strictly  circumscribed  in  the  epigastrium,  or  posteriorly  at 
the  level  of  the  5th  dorsal  vertebra ;  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion may  be  slight;  vomiting  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  symp- 
tom ;  tumour  (cicatricial)  is  very  rare  ;  there  is  no  cedema ;  bleeding 
from  the  stomach  is  common,  and  as  a  rule  characteristically  profuse ; 
there  is  no  fever.     Gastric  ulcer  may  recover  or  continue  for  several 
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years ;  do  lactic  acid  is  found  after  a  Boas  meal,  and  there  is  nso- 
ally  an  excess  of  HCl. 

(3)  Gastric  Ulcer  with  Cicatricial  Pyloric  Thickening  and  Striio- 
sis. — This  condition,  which,  because  of  the  presence  of  tumour  and 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  exactly  resembles  cancer  of  the  pylorus, 
may  perhaps  be  differentiated  from  the  latter  by  the  comparatiTe 
youth  of  the  patient,  the  history,  the  abundant  hiematemesis,  the 
byperclilorhydria,  and  the  longer  duration. 

{i)  Pernicious  Anmmia. — In  this  disease,  as  compared  with  gas- 
tric cancer,  the  number  of  reds  is  very  frequently  below  2,000,000  to 
the  cu.  mm. ;  indeed,  if  1,000,000  or  below,  it  points  strongly  to  anje- 
mia  rather  than  cancer  (0«i.kr)  ;  mogaloblasts  are  present,  leucoey- 
tosis  is  leas  frequent,  the  colour  index  ia  higher,  and  there  is  rarely 
the  loss  of  flesh  that  occurs  in  malignant  tumour  of  the  stomach. 

{5)  Cancer  of  the  Pancreas.— \a  this  disease  when  a  tumour  is 
palpable  it  is  immovable,  jaundice  often  exists,  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  and  coffee-ground  vomiting  are  absent,  HCl  is  present,  fat 
may  be  found  in  the  stools,  and  lipuria  and  glycosuria  may  exist. 

(fi)  Occasiniial  Causes  of  Error. — Cancer  of  the  transverse  colon 
lacks  coffee-ground  vomiting  and  anachlorhydria,  and  later  often 
presents  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  In  duodenal  cancer 
IICI  is  usually  absent,  but  jaundice  may  be  present.  Impacted 
fiBccs  in  the  colon  disappear  by  treatment.  Movable  kidney  is  rec- 
ognised by  its  shape  and  the  practicability  of  reduction.  Cancer  of 
the  liver  or  gall  bladder  lacks  the  gastric  pain  and  frequent  coffee- 
ground  vomiting  of  gastric  cancer.  Tumour  of  the  abdominal  wall 
is  unattended  by  gastric  disorders.  Tumours  of  the  omentum  are 
nodular  and  irregular,  and  subsequently  lead  to  peritoneal  effusion. 
The  rare  and  remarkable  tumour-like  mass  of  swallowed  hair  iu  hys- 
terical women  is  a  clinical  curiosity,  and  is  usually  recognised  by 
operation,  hut  the  history  may  give  rise  to  a  suspicion. 

IX.  Hypertrophio  Steoiosis  of  the  Pylorus.— Xon-malig- 
nant  thickening  of  the  pylorus,  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscu- 
lar and  submucous  tissues,  may  occur  in  adults,  and,  as  a  congenital 
condition,  in  infants  of  the  average  age  of  5  months. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  dilated  stomach. 

X.  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. — Causes. — In  rare  instances 
gastrectasia  is  acute  and  due  to  overstretching,  as  in  the  taking  of 
huge  quantities  of  food  and  drink,  or  sudden  weakness  of  the  mus- 
cular coats  as  in  shock,  or  rapid  degenerative  processes  as  in  the 
specific  fevers.  Chronic  gastrectasia,  according  to  its  origin,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  stenotic  and  the  atonic. 

The  first  class  is  due  to  pyloric  or  duodenal  stenosis,  either  an 
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actual  narrowing  caused  by  cancer,  cicatricial  contraction  from  ulcer 
or  corrosive  poison,  or  simple  hypertrophic  stenosis;  or  narrowing 
by  outside  pressure  from  cancer  of  the  liver,  gall  bladder,  pancreas, 
and  omentum,  or  by  large  gallstones ;  or  a  floating  right  kidney,  or 
kinkiiig  of  the  pylorus  from  adhusiouB  to  the  gall  bladder  and  liver. 

The  second  class  is  due  to  atony  of  the  muscular  coats  incident 
to  chronic  gastritis,  the  degenerative  changes  of  anscmia,  tuberculo- 
sis and  like  diseases,  habitual  overdistention  of  the  organ  as  in  beer- 
diinkera  and  diabetics,  congenital  weakness,  and  deficient  innerva- 
tion. 

Symptoms. — Epigastric  fulness  or  distress,  flatulence,  eructations, 
and  vomiting.  There  may  be  anorexia,  but  not  uncommonly  the 
appetite  is  particularly  good  and  there  is  great  thirst.  The  skin  is 
dry,  constipation  is  present,  and  the  urine  is  scanty.  Great  loss  of 
Qesh,  anaemia,  aud  debility  commonly  ensue.  There  may  be  cramps 
of  the  calf  muscles,  or  occasionally  tetany. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  are  the  manner  of  vomiting  and  the 
composition  of  the  vomitus.  The  stomach  empties  itself  at  inter- 
vals of  several  days,  ejecting  large  quantities  (1  to  3  gallons)  of 
stagnant  fluid  and  remnants  of  partially  digested  or  undigested 
food.  The  vomitus  is  acid  from  the  presence  of  lactic,  butyric,  and 
acetic  acids.  Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  normal,  diminished,  absent, 
or  increased.  Offensive  odours  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuretted or  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  The  fluid  contains  the  Surcina 
ventricuU,  yeast  fungus,  and  many  bacteria.  On  standing,  it  sepa- 
rates into  a  sediment  of  undigested  food,  and  a  supernatant  grayish 
turbid  fluid  capped  by  a  brownish  froth. 

The  physical  siffus  arc,  in  brief,  as  follows :  The  outline  of  the  dis- 
tended organ  (Fig,  145,  page  455),  together  with  its  peristaltic  waves, 
may  often  be  seen ;  if  not,  it  is  to  be  inflated.  Pyloric  tumour  may 
he  felt,  and  the  peculiar  resiliency  of  the  dilated  stomach  and  its  peri- 
stalsis may  be  perceived  by  palpation.  Splashing  or  succussion 
sounds  may  be  elicited,  either  by  the  hand  of  the  examiner  or  upon 
deep  and  rapid  breathing  by  the  patient.  Percussion  after  drinking 
water  may  enable  the  lower  border  of  the  organ  to  be  recognised. 
Auscultatory  percussion  is  of  much  service  in  determining  the  out- 
lines of  the  stomach. 

Diffontntial  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  the  charac- 
teristic vomiting  and  the  results  of  a  physical  examination  of  the 
stomach,  especially  inspection  of  the  inflated  organ  or  auscultatory 
percussion.  The  finding  of  a  pyloric  tumour  will  decide  against  the 
atonic  nature  of  the  dilatation,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
tumour  is  due  to  cancer  of  the  stomach  (page  ?65). 
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Gaetrectasia  is  to  be  distinguished  from  gastroptosis  or  prolap§e 
of  the  stomach  (page  45G).  An  unusually  large  stomach  (megalo- 
gastria)  may  be  found,  but  unless  evidence  of  stagnation  of  the  gas- 
tric contents — i.  e.,  the  finding  of  a  quantity  of  food  or  fluid  in  the 
stomach  7  hours  after  a  full  meal,  or  periodic  vomiting, of  lai^ 
amounts— is  present,  the  condition  can  not  be  considered  abnonnaL 

Experience  teaches  proper  humility,  but  it  is  difScult  to  con- 
ceive of  confounding  ascites  or  ovarian  tnmour  with  a  dilated  stom- 
ach, yet  both  these  errors  have  occurred. 

PrognOBis. — This  depends  upon  the  cause.  Atonic  cases  often 
recover  ;  cancerous  stenosis  is,  of  course,  fatal ;  simple  stenosis  may 
be  greatly  benefited.  Modern  surgery  (by  gastro-eaterostomy,  gae- 
troplication,  or  stretching  of  the  pylorus)  may  afford  material  help. 

^I.  Hematemesis.— Sec  page  123. 

XII.  NeurcMee  of  the  Stomach. — These  consist  of  varions 
more  or  less  sorioua  functional  disturbances  of  the  stomach — L  e., 
without  discoverable  local  lesions.  Rarely  these  disturbances  arise 
reflexly  from  organic  disease  in  other  parts  or  organs  of  the  body. 
Almost  invariably  they  form  a  part  of  the  protean  manifestations  of 
a  congenital  neurotic  diathesis,  or  of  an  acquired  nenrasthenia  or 
hysteria.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  neuropathic  basis  of 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  may  elude  recognition  without  careful  in- 
quiry and  prolonged  observation. 

The  term  nervous  dtfspepmia  is  in  reality  a  generic  term  coveriDg 
the  various  gastric  neuroses — sensory,  motor,  or  secretory — about  to 
be  described.  The  individual  patient  rarely  suffers  from  a  single 
one  of  those  separate  disturbances.  Usually  two  or  more,  in  vary- 
ing or  complex  combinations,  are  found  to  be  associated.  Lenhe, 
however,  limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  cases  in  which  sev- 
eral neuroses,  mainly  sensory  and  of  a  mild  grade,  coexist,  and  are 
manifested  only  during  the  act  of  digestion  ;  while  any  one  of  the 
neuroses,  if  severe  and  extreme  and  perhaps  occurring  alone,  is 
considered  as  a  separate  and  distinct  disease— e,  g.,  nervous  vomit- 
ing; or  hyperchlorhydria,  either  periodic  or  continuous.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  describe  first  the  ordinary  form  of  nervous  dyspepsia, 
and  subsequently  the  special  gastric  neuroses  which  may  be  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  nervous  dyspepsia,  but  may  also  be  so  intense  and 
overshadowing  aa  to  be  justly  regarded  as  well-nigh  independent 
affections. 

A.  S"eevott3  Dyspepsia. — (a)  Symptoms. — There  is  anorexia, 
less  frequently  bnlimia.  After  eating  there  is  a  sense  of  epigastric 
distress  and  oppression,  eructations,  belching,  pyrosis,  acidity  of  the 
mouth,  rumbling  of  gas,  and  sometimes  nausea  or  vomiting.    Tbeie 
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may  be  headache,  vertigo,  cephalic  presBure-senaations,  numbness, 
cold  haDds  and  feet,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  palpitation.  Con- 
BtipatioQ  may  be  present.  As  a  rule  there  are  marked  depression  of 
spirits,  anxious  forebodings,  and  perhaps  a  well-defined  hypochon- 
driacal condition.  In  spite  of  these  symptoms  the  stomach  is  found 
to  be  empty  6  or  7  hours  after  a  full  meal,  showing  that  the  food  is 
digested  and  that  there  ia  no  stagnation.  The  gastric  juice  is  usu- 
ally of  normal  composition,  although  the  HCl  may  be  either  increased 
or  diminished. 

(6)  Diagnosis. — Aa  the  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  closely 
resemble  those  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  them.  Contrasting  the  two,  in  nervous  dyspepsia 
relief  may  follow  the  taking  of  food,  there  is  less  epigastric  tender- 
ness, and  the  symptoms  may  disappear  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
stomach  contents  usually  contain  little  or  no  mucus  or  undigested 
food,  and  as  a  rule  (with  a  number  of  exceptions)  the  HCl  is  in 
normal  amount.  The  tongue  is  not  so  apt  to  be  flabby,  indented,and 
furred  as  in  gastric  catarrh.  In  certain  cases  the  prominence  of 
gastralgia  or  the  presence  of  emaciation  may  suggest  ulcer  or  cancer. 
After  all,  it  is  upon  the  existence  of  a  neuropathic  diathesis  or 
temperament,  to  be  discovered  by  careful  and  often  necessarily  pro- 
longed observation  of  the  patient  and  his  neurotic  peculiarities,  that 
the  diagnosis  of  the  nervous  character  of  the  dyspepsia  depends. 
Moreover,  there  are  no  obvious  organic  changes. 

B.  Secretory  Necroses. — (I)  Hyperchlorhydria. — The  se- 
cretion of  gastric  juice  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  gastric 
juice  {over  70  degrees)  only  during  digestion  is  encountered  mainly  in 
adults,  but  is  common  in  young  chlorotic  women.  Worry,  grief,  and 
mental  overwork  are  important  antecedent  causes.  The  liberal  use 
of  condiments  and  iilcoholie  beverages  will  predispose. 

Symptoins. — Ordinarily  the  onset  is  gradual.  There  is  at  first 
simply  a  feeling  of  discomfort  about  2  or  3  hours  after  a  meal,  but 
in  course  of  time  it  develops  into  a  burning  pain,  with  weight  and 
pressure,  in  the  epigastrium,  often  with  acid  eructations,  regurgita- 
tion, and  pyrosis,  sometimes  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Se- 
vere headache  and  attacks  of  vertigo  are  common,  the  urine  may  be 
scanty,  and  constipation  exist.  Loss  of  weight  does  not  usually 
occur.  The  pain  lasts  for  from  1  to  3  hours,  and  is  relieved  by  vom- 
iting, or  more  characteristically  by  taking  albuminous  food  (milk, 
meat,  white  of  egg)  or  alkalies  (soda,  magnesia).  The  physical  ex- 
amination may  reveal  a  moderate  diffuse  epigastric  tenderness,  and 
occasionally  evidence  of  slight  gastrectasia.  The  examination  of 
the  stomach  contents  1  hour  after  eating  Ewald's  meal  shows  an 
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excesa  of  HCl ;  so  also  3  or  4  hours  after  a  Leube-Rigcl  meal,  wh3e 
in  the  latter  the  meat  is  quite  digested  and  the  starches  practically 
uncliaiiged. 

Ilyperchlorhydria  may  be,  and  at  first  usually  is,  remittent,  occur- 
ring daily  for  several  days  or  mauy  weeks,  and  then,  having  ceased 
for  a  variable  period,  returning  with  or  without  obvious  causes,  such 
as  grief  or  mental  worry  or  overwork.  Finally,  it  may  become  acon- 
tinnous  condition.     Ordinarily  the  prognosis  is  favourable. 

Differential  Diagnoais. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  burning  pain, 
occurring  3  to  3  hours  after  eating,  and  immediately  relieved  by  alka- 
lies or  nitrogenous  food,  no  marked  emaciation  or  anaemia,  and  {the 
only  positive  evidence)  a  constant  excess  of  HCl  1  hour  after 
Ewald's  meal.     It  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  following  diseases: 

(I)  Galhtone  Colic. — In  this  the  pain  is  felt  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac and  the  corresponding  half  of  the  epigastric  regions, 
rather  than  in  the  middle  of  the  latter ;  it  occurs  4  or  5  hours  after 
a  meal,  and  is  not  promptly  relieved  by  alkalies  or  food.  Confusion 
can  arise  only  in  the  absence  of  jaundice  or  a  swollen  gall  bladder. 

{2)  Oasiric  Ulcer. — This  condition  is  accompanied  by  hyper- 
chlorhydria,  but  in  addition  to  the  other  symptoms  of  gastric  nicer 
(page  763}  the  pain  is  not  completely  abolished  by  alkalies,  and  is 
aggravated  by  albuminous  food. 

(3)  Chronic  Hypersecretion. — In  this,  vomiting  is  more  common, 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  usually  occur  during  the  night,  and  from  the 
fasting  stomach  largo  amounts  of  gastric  juice  may  be  obtained. 

(II)  HsTpereecretion  {Gastrosuccorrhwa). — An  excessive  secre- 
tion of  hyperchlorhydric  gastric  juice  in  i\\e  fasting  stomach.  Two 
forms  are  recognised,  the  periodic  or  intermittent  (gastrosynsis, 
RossE*™),  and  the  continuous  or  chronic  {Reuhhamn). 

(a)  Periodic  Hypersecretion. — Into  a  state  of  health  a  sensation 
of  epigastric  uneasiness  intrudes,  deepening  into  pain,  and  shortly 
followed  by  nausea  and  the  vomiting  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  acid 
gastric  juice,  which  ultimately  may  be  greenish  with  bile.  The  nau- 
sea and  retching  are  persistent,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours  other 
large  quantities  of  gastric  juice  are  ejected.  The  throat  may  be- 
come raw  and  sore.  The  paroxysms  often  occur  in  the  night  or  in 
the  early  morning  hours.  The  attack  as  a  whole  lasts  from  1  to  3 
days,  terminating  with  characteristic  abruptness,  but  tending  to 
recur  at  intervals  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year  or  longer, 
When  recurrences  tread  one  upon  the  heels  of  the  other  the  condi- 
tion merges  into  the  continuous  or  chronic  form.  The  pain  may  be 
severe,  intense  headache  may  be  present,  and  pallor,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  and  constipation  are  common.     Before  this  disease  can 
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be  considered  a  pure  neurosis  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  gastric  ulcer 
(page  763)  and  the  gastric  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia  {q.  v.). 

(b)  Continuous  Hypersecretion. — The  early  symptoms  are  those  of 
liyperchlorhydria  {page  771)  or  periodic  hypersecretion.  Epigastric 
pain  becomes  habitual  after  meals,  and  vomiting  of  an  acid  fluid,  at 
first  occasional,  occurs  once  or  more  daily,  most  commonly  after 
breakfast,  rarely  at  night.  From  ih.e  fasting  stomach  an  abnormally 
large  amount  of  acid  gastric  juice  free  from  fragments  of  food  may 
be  obtained.     The  prognosis  is  not  bad. 

As  a  pure  neurosis  this  is  a  rare  disease,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
rule  out  pyloric  stenosis  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach  (page  768) 
and  gastric  ulcer  (page  763),  before  making  a  definite  diagnosis. 

(Ill)  HsTpoohldrliydria. — Diminution  or  absence  of  HCl  ia 
common  in  gastric  cancer  and  in  gastritis,  especially  of  the  atrophic 
form.  As  a  not  infrequent  neurosis  it  may  occur  in  hysteria,  neu- 
rasthenia, and  locomotor  ataxia.  Very  rarely  as  a  neurosis  there  is 
a  total  absence  not  only  of  HCl,  but  also  of  the  ferments  (achylia  gas- 
trica,  Rinhobn);  but  this  is  more  commonly  due  to  organic  changes, 
particnlarly  in  atrophic  gastritis.  The  symptoms  of  acbylia  of  ner- 
vona  origin  may  be  negative ;  ordinarily  they  resemble  those  of  chronic 
gastritis.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  total  acidity  ia  4,  HOI  and 
ferments  absent,  mucns  absent,  and  lactic  acid  absent  except  in 
traces.  This  condition  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  atrophic  form 
of  gastritis  (page  763)  and  cancer  of  the  stomach  (page  765). 

C.  Sensory  Necroses.— (I)  Dlstnrbfuiees  ortheHuager-senso. — 
Elsewhere  (page  U2)  have  been  considered,  in  general,  bulimia, 
polyphagia,  akoria,  anorexia,  and  pica.  Two  special  forms  are  the 
following : 

(1)  Paroxysmal  Bulimia. — Sudden  attacks  of  burning  epigastric 
pain,  faintness,  headache,  and  excessive  hunger,  often  occurring  in 
the  night,  although  the  paroxysm  may  come  on  directly  after  s 
hearty  meal.  It  ia  relieved  by  taking  food.  Frequent  attacks  may 
produce  gastritis  and  dilatation.  This  condition  is  seen  in  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  exophthalmic  goitre,  migraine,  epilepsy,  and  cerebral 
tumours. 

(2)  Anorexia  Xervosa. — An  absolute  absence  of  appetite,  which 
may  be  so  extreme  that  the  sight  of  food  excites  spasm.  This  con- 
dition is  a  manifestation  of  hysteria,  and  is  commonly  seen  in  girls 
between  15  and  30  years  of  age,  more  rarely  as  early  as  the  13th 
year.  The  patient  ia  restless,  but  ultimately  takes  to  bed  ;  the  ema- 
ciation may  reach  the  lust  degree ;  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  brawny, 
and  contractores  of  the  lower  extremities  may  develop.    Death  has 
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beon  known  to  follow,  but  under  proper  treatment  tlio  progni^is  U 
not  unfavourable. 

(II)  Gastric  HypeneBtbesia. — The  eymptoms  are  a  sense  of  pres- 
sure, burning,  fulness  or  weight,  or  gnawing  pain,  with  tenderness 
in  the  epigastrium  during  the  act  of  digestion.  As  theae  Bensations 
may  occur  in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  ii  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude gastritis  (page  761)  and  gastric  ulcer  (page  763)  by  the  abeeace 
of  certain  more  or  less  distinctive  symptoms,  and  by  finding  the  gas- 
tric juice  to  be  of  normal  composition  and  that  the  food  is  digested 
within  the  proper  period. 

(III)  Gastralgia. — Paroxysmal  gastric  pain,  which  may  be  purely 
a  neurosis,  but  occurs  also,  as  a  symptom,  in  cancer  or  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  or  in  locomotor  ataxia  (gastric  crises). 

(a)  Symptoms. — The  pain  generally  bears  no  relation  to  the  tak- 
ing of  food.  The  attack  is  frequently  preceded  by  slight  naoses 
or  epigastric  pressure,  salivation,  faintness,  vertigo,  or  headache. 
Shortly  a  severe  and  agonizing  pain  begins  in  the  epigastrium,  radi- 
ating through  to  the  back  and  along  the  costal  margins,  especially 
toward  the  left,  extending  in  some  cases  to  the  scapulie  and  entire 
abdomen.  The  face  is  pale  and  anxious,  the  hands  and  feet  are  coM, 
and  the  skin  cool  and  wet.  The  body  is  curved  forward  and  the 
abdomen  hollowed.  There  is  slight  epigastric  tenderness,  but  pres- 
sure with  the  flat  hand  is  often  grateful.  The  attack  may  last  from 
a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  Recurrences  may  take  place  at 
intervals  varying  from  a  day  to  a  year  or  more. 

(h)  Differeiilial  DiagnoitU. — Before  gastralgia  is  definitely  de- 
cided to  be  of  purely  neurotic  character  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  it 
as  a  symptom  of  organic  nervous  or  gastric  disease,  and  to  separate 
it  from  other  somewhat  similar  painful  conditions. 

As  a  neurosis  it  occurs  mainly  in  women  with  menstrual  irregu- 
larities, especially  at  the  menopause  ;  is  most  common  in  bronettee, 
and  is  favoured  by  worry,  aniemia,  and  constipation.  Healthy  men 
are  not  exempt.  It  maybe  almost  the  only  symptom  ofanearas- 
thenia  {q.  v.)  or  hysteria  {q.  v.),  but  more  commonly  is  simply  one 
manifestation  of  cither  of  these  conditions.  The  direct  diagnosie  of 
neurotic  gastralgia  is  based  principally  upon  the  presence  of  neuras- 
thenic or  hysterical  symptoms,  together  with  the  absence  of  signs 
of  any  causative  organic  lesion  of  the  stomach  or  nervous  system. 

Without  here  going  into  the  details  of  the  different  conditions 
which  may  be  attended  by  or  simulate  gastralgic  attacks,  the  fol' 
lowing  list  will  serve  to  point  out  the  affections  from  which  neurotic 
gastralgia  must  be  discriminated  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
associated  signs  and  symptoms,  viz.,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  ulcer  of 
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the  stomach,  pyloric  stenosis,  the  gastric  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
hyperchlorhjdria  or  hypersecretion,  achylia  gastrica,  gallstone  colic, 
renal  colic,  and  flatulent  colic. 

D.  Motor  Keueoses.— (I)  Peristaltio  Unrest.— This  is  seen 
especially  after  eating.  The  peristaltic  movements  are  hyperactive, 
caasing  loud  borborygnii,  gurgling,  and  splashing,  which  may  be 
audible  at  a  distance.  Emotion  intensifies  their  activity.  The  hyper- 
activity may  extend  to  the  intestines.  Peristaltic  unrest  is  a  fre- 
quent symptom  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia.  This  mortifying  condi- 
tion has  led  to  prolonged  periods  of  seclusion, 

(II)  Nervous  Vomiting.— This  may  occur  either  in  children  or 
adults,  usually  in  hysterical  women.  Without  preliminary  nausea  and 
without  straining,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  partly  vomited, 
partly  regurgitated.  It  usually,  but  not  always,  takes  place  shortly 
after  eating.  The  attacks  come  on  at  irregular  intervals.  As  a  rule 
the  general  health  is  unimpaired,  a  point  in  favour  of  its  hysterical 
origin  in  the  absence  of  other  neurotic  manifestations.  Primary 
periodical  vomiting  (Levden)  may  occur  as  a  neurosis  in  otherwise 
perfectly  healthy  persons,  especially  in  women  while  menstruating. 

(III)  Nervous  Ernotations.— Loud  belchings  of  air  which  has 
been  swallowed  or  aspirated  into  the  esophagus  or  stomach,  either 
continuing  from  hours  to  days,  or  occurring  in  paroxysms  which  are 
excited  by  emotion.  They  may  occur  in  hysterical  women  and  chil- 
dren or  in  neurasthenic  persons.  In  the  young  the  attacks  may 
be  contagious  by  imitation.  Anxiety,  palpitation,  epigastric  fulness 
and  distress  may  attend  the  paroxysms. 

(IV)  Raminatlon  or  MeryDism. — In  this  infrequent  condition  the 
swallowed  food  is  returned  to  the  mouth  and  again  chewed  and 
swallowed.  It  occurs  in  hysterical,  neurasthenic,  or  epileptic  per- 
sons, and  in  idiots.     It  is  sometimes  hereditary. 

(V)  Spasm  of  the  Stomsoh. — The  spasmodic  contraction  may 
affect  either  the  cardiac  or  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach. 
If  both  are  simultaneously  present  and  the  stomach  is  full  of  gas 
(pnewmatosiii),  the  upper  abdomen  may  be  enormously  distended, 
the  patient  being  nnable  to  belch  up  the  confined  gas.  It  occurs  in 
neurotic  young  persons. 

(1)  Spasm  of  the  Cardia. — This  may  be  painful,  and  is  associated 
with  a  sensation  as  of  a  low-down  obstruction  opposite  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum.  It  is  not  a  common  condition,  hot  may  occur  in 
hysteria,  neurasthenia,  tetanus,  or  with  the  rapid  taking  of  very  hot 
or  cold  food, 

(2)  Spasm  of  the  Pylorus.— The  symptoms  are  pain,  perhaps  a 
sense  of  resistance  over  the  site  of  the  pylorus,  and  increased  gastric 
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peristalsis.  It  may  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  highly  spiced  food,  or 
of  a  byperchlorhydria.  If  the  latter  is  associuted  with  long-contin- 
ued hypersecretlou,  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  ensne. 

(VI)  RelazatioB  of  the  Stomach. — (I)  Along  of  the  Stomach  or 
Atonic  Dynpepsia. — This  is  most  commonly  a  aymptom  of  chronic 
gastritis  or  general  debility,  but  may  infrequently  occur  as  a  neu- 
rosis. Organic  disease  must  be  excluded.  The  symptoms  are  epi- 
gastric discomfort,  pressure,  weight  or  distention,  often  with  emcta- 
tions.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  a  moderate  dilatatioa.  The 
motility  is  impaired,  as  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  food  3  hoars 
after  Ewald's,  7  hours  after  Leube-Rigel's,  meal. 

(2)  Pyloric  Incompetency. — InsnfEciency  of  the  pylorus,  whereby 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  allowed  to  pass  prematurely  inu)  the 
duodenum,  or  the  contents  of  the  latter  to  regurgitate  into  the  stoni' 
acb.  It  is  recognised  upon  inflation  of  the  stomach,  when,  if  this 
condition  exists,  there  is  an  immediate  and  visible  passage  of  gas 
into  the  intestine. 

E.  General  Diaqnosis  op  Gastric  Neuroses. — In  general 
the  diagnosis  of  the  purely  neurotic  character  of  the  gastric  disturb- 
ances just  described  is  dependent  upon  two  points :  first,  the  eicln- 
sion  of  organic  disease ;  second,  and  most  important,  the  recognition 
of  an  abnormal  weakness  or  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  ss 
evidenced  by  the  coexistence  of  one  or  more  of  the  manifold  symp- 
toms  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  (congenital  or  acquired)  the  charac- 
teristic exaggeration  in  the  manner  of  describing  the  condition,  sod 
the  precipitation  of  an  attack  or  an  exacerbation  by  worry,  auiiety, 
and  mental  overwork  or  strong  emotions. 

VIII.    DISEASES    OF   THE    INTESTINES 

{See  aim  pages  IIS  to  139,  437  to  Ui,  and  456  to  461) 

I.  SplanchnoptOBls. — "  Ghinard's  disease,"  a  general  term  ap- 
plied to  falling  or  dropping  of  certain  abdominal  viscera,  embracing 
prolapse  of  the  stomach  (gastroplosis),  of  the  kidney  (nep7iroptoiis), 
of  the  intestines  (enteroplosis),  and  more  rarely  of  the  spleen  {gpUn- 
optosis)  and  of  the  liver  {hepatoptosis). 

{a)  Causes. — This  condition  is  due  to  looseness  of  the  attach- 
ments of  the  organs  involved,  to  overstretching  and  consequent 
relaxation  of  the  abdominal  wall  by  repeated  pregnancies  or  ascites, 
to  tight  lacing,  and  to  a  rapid  loss  of  flesh. 

(b)  Symptontf. — In  many  instances  one  or  more  pronounced  ptoses 
may  be  found,  especially  in  multiparee,  without  any  symptoms  what- 
ever.   With  other  eases  varying  symptoms  are  associated.    There  msj 
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be  excessive  flatnleQce,  constipation  altemating  with  diurrhoBa, 
macous  "colic"  or  neurosis  (the  so^ialled  membranous  enteritis), 
gastric  disturbances  or  neuroses,  throbbing  of  the  abdominal  aorta ; 
dragging,  aching,  or  weakness  in  tbe  back  ;  vasomotor  instabilitj  or 
ataxia ;  chronic  tire,  and  other  of  the  diverse  symptoms  of  neuras- 
thenia or  hysteria.  ITie  cases  of  abdominal  ptosis  with  symptoms 
occur  more  frequently  in  thin  young  women,  especially  those  who 
have  rapidly  lost  flesh  from  any  cause  or  undergone  a  long  and 
exhausting  nervous  strain. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — Tbe  existence  of  the  symptoms  jnst  rehearsed 
plus  the  finding  of  the  prolapsed  abdominal  viscera  makes  the  diag- 
nosis. Elsewhere  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the  physical  exam- 
ination required  to  determine  the  presence  of  displacement  of  the 
stomach  (page  456),  kidney  (page  478),  spleen  (page  475),  and  liver 
(page  468).  Of  tbe  intestines  the  transverse  colon  is  usually  involved 
{coloptosis).  It  sinks  so  as  to  form  a  V  with  acute  bending  or  ob- 
strnctivQ  kinking  at  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures  (Fig.  148,  page 
459).  Ol^nard  says  that  it  may  be  palpated  as  a  cordlike  body  at 
or  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  although  others  claim  that  the 
body  felt  is  the  pancreas  uncovered  by  the  prolapso  of  the  stomach. 

II.  Acnte  Catarrhal  Enteritis. — Caoses. — Intestinal  catarrh 
may  be  primary,  and  excited  by  hot  weather,  sudden  falls  of  tem- 
perature, improper  or  decomposing  food  or  spoiled  milk,  and  irritant 
poisons ;  or  secondary  to  infectious  diseases,  cachectic  states,  portal 
engorgement  (disease  of  heart,  lungs,  liver),  or  by  extension  from 
in^mmatory  processes  in  the  abdomen. 

Symptoms. — The  cardinal  symptom  is  diarrhoea.  In  addition 
there  may  bo  colicky  abdominal  pain,  moderate  gaseous  distention  of 
the  abdomen  with  rumbling  and  gurgling  noises,  and  occasionally 
vomiting.  Fever,  if  present  at  all,  is  slight  (00.5°  to  100,5°) ;  there  is 
a  furred  tongue,  with  thirst,  anorexia,  and  scanty  urine.  These  symp- 
toms indicate  the  condition  most  commonly  encountered,  namely, 
an  inflammation  of  both  small  and  large  intestine,  or  iUfhCoUiis. 

In  some  cases  the  clinical  symptoms  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
allow  an  inference  that  the  chief  seat  of  the  inflammation  is  in  cer- 
tain definite  portions  of  the  intestine,  viz.,  the  duodenum,  the  small 
intestine,  the  colon,  or  the  rectum. 

(1)  Duodenum. — If  the  duodenum  alone  is  affected  (duodenitis) 
there  is  constipation  instead  of  diarrhoea,  with  some  localized  dis- 
comfort or  slight  pain  and  tenderness,  but  these  symptoms  are  not 
at  all  definite.  Usually  gastritis  coexists,  with  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  gastric  pain  (gastro-duodenitis),  but  the  vague  duodenal  symp- 
toms are  obscured  by  those  relating  to  the  stomach.     In  a  certain 
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proportion  of  casea,  however,  janndice,  due  to  inTolvement  of  the 
bile  duct,  appears,  constituting  the  only  positive  proof  of  duodenitis. 
Otherwise  the  duodenal  inflammation  is  clinically  unrecognisable. 

(2)  f!man  Intestine. — That  the  small  intestine  (jejunum,  ilenm) 
is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  inflammation  and  that  the  colou  has 
escapc-d  may  he  inferred  by  the  absence  of  a  marked  diarrhcea  and 
the  presence  of  colicky  pain  and  rumbling,  with  slight  distention 
and  tenderness  over  the  area  in  which  lies  the  bulk  of  the  small 
intestines.  The  stools  are  flocculent,  contain  undigested  food,  un- 
changed bile,  and  small,  scarcely  visible  masses  of  mucus— findings 
which  are  quite  characteristic  of  a  small -intestine  catarrh. 

(3)  Colon. — Considerable  pain,  a  marked  diarrhcea,  with  tender- 
ness along  the  course  of  the  colon,  and  soaplike  stools  containing 
mucus,  perhaps  in  large  and  easily  seen  masses,  indicate  that  the 
Affection  is  in  the  main  a  colitis. 

(4)  Rectum. — Considerable  quantities  of  mucus  and  pns,  passed 
with  painful  tenesmus,  indicate  proctitis. 

The  duration  of  acute  catarrhal  enteritis  varies  from  3  days  in 
mild  cases  to  7  or  10  days  in  severe  cases.     Prognosis  usually  good. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  and  short  duration  of  the  disease  gen- 
erally enable  a  ready  recognition  of  its  character.  Diarrhoea  is  the 
important  symptom. 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  typhoid 
fever  by  its  brief  duration,  slight  and  atypical  fever,  and  absence  of 
splenic  swelling  and  rose  spots.  Occasionally  one  meets  severe 
cases,  which,  because  of  unusually  severe  pain  and  marked  tender- 
ness, strongly  suggest  peritoniltK,  but  the  presence  of  diarrhcea  in 
particular,  and  the  absence  of  a  high  degree  of  meteorism  and  ab- 
dominal rigidity,  will  usually  suffice  to  rule  out  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion. Nevertheless  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  peritoneum  is  sufficiently  irritated  and  congested  to 
cause  "  peritoneal "  symptoms.  During  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
Asiatim  all  diarrhccal  cases  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  chol- 
erine (page  704)  or  possible  beginning  cases  of  the  full-fledged  dis- 
ease.    For  the  separation  of  diarrhcea  from  dysentery,  see  page  "03. 

III.  Chronic  Catarrhal  Enteritis.— (fl)  CauKes.~R  may  be 
a  sequel  of  repeated  acute  attacks  of  enteritis  or  dysentery,  or  de- 
velop as  a  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation  by 
hepatic  cirrhosis  or  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  arise 
independently. 

(b)  Symptoms. — Mainly  a  chronic  diarrhoea,  which  may  alternate 
with  constipation,  particularly  if  the  colon  alone  is  affected.  Colieky 
pain  and  abdominal  tenderness  are  infrequent.     The  stools  may  be 
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lienteric,  containing  undigested  food,  when  the  email  intestine  is 
chiefly  involved,  or  fluid  and  mucous  if  the  main  seat  of  the  disease 
is  in  the  colon.  In  course  of  time  anaemia  and  emaciation  hecome 
manifest,  and  mental  depression  or  hypochondriasis  may  develop. 
Prognosis  is  usually  good  as  to  life,  but  recovery  is  not  common. 

IV.  Enteritis  in  Infancy  and  ChlldhoocL.— The  greatest 
number  of  cases  are  found  during  the  hot  mouths,  from  May  to  Sei>- 
tember  inclusive,  in  infants  from  6  to  18  months  of  age,  and  with 
few  exceptions  iu  those  who  are  fed  artificially.  Many  varieties  of  bac- 
teria are  found  in  the  diarrliteas  of  children,  but  no  one  form  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  toxic  products  wiiich  develop  in  the  intes- 
tine as  the  result  of  bacterial  growth.  Adopting  Osier's  classifica- 
tion, the  following  varieties  may  be  recognised  : 

(I)  Acute  Dyspeptio  DiarrhOBa.— («)  Spnploms.— Alter  drinking 
8i)oiled  milk  or  eating  unripe  fruit  or  improper  food  the  child  be- 
comes ill.  The  symptoms  may  develop  slowly,  with  restlessness  and 
perhaps  slight  fever,  followed  by  diarrhoia  with  offensive,  sometimes 
greenisli,  stools,  varying  from  4  to  20  in  2i  hours,  which  contain  milk 
curds,  undigested  food,  and  occasionally  mucus.  In  the  severer 
forms  the  onset  is  sudden,  sometimes  attended  by  an  initial  convul- 
sion, with  vomiting,  thirst,  scanty  urine,  colicky  pain,  abdominal 
tenderness,  and  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  to  104°  or  106°. 

(fi)  Diagnosis. — The  small  quantity  of  mucns  in  the  stools  will 
rule  out  entero-colitis.  The  serous  stools  and  severe  symptoms  of 
cholera  infantum  are  absent. 

(c)  Duration  and  Prognosis.— In  well-nourished  children  under 
good  hygienic  surroundings  and  with  proper  care  recovery  occurs  in 
a  few  days.  Otherwise  it  may  merge  into  an  enteroKiolitis,  or,  in 
very  weakly  children,  prove  fatal. 

(II)  Cholera  InfoBtum. — This  oecui-s  in  but  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the 
hot-weather  diarrheas  (Holt).  It  is  generally  preceded  by  some 
intestinal  disturbance. 

(a)  Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  begins  with  vomiting,  which 
becomes  excessive  and  persistent,  at  first  containing  bile,  later  be- 
coming serous.  At  the  same  time  purging  sets  in,  with  copious  and 
frequent  stools  varying  from  10  to  30  in  24  hours.  Primarily  the 
stools  are  offensive,  fluid,  and  fKCal,  but  ultimately  become  serous, 
watery,  odourless,  and  alkaline,  and  are  voided  with  force.  The  tem- 
perature by  rectum  is  105°  to  108°,  by  axilla  3  or  more  degrees 
lower.  The  tongue  becomes  red  and  dry,  there  is  intense  thirst, 
great  restlessness,  rapid,  weak  pulse,  and  scanty  or  absent  urine. 
The  prostration,  which  is  present  from  the  beginning,  becomes  ex- 
treme, the  face  is  ashy,  pallid,  and  pinched,  the  eyes  are  sunken  and 
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the  eyelids  but  partly  closed,  the  mouth  is  open,  the  fontanel  ie- 
preeeed,  and  the  extremities  cold.  The  skin  Iobbs  its  elasticity,  and 
if  pinched  remains  in  folds.  Death  may  ensae  vithiD  24  hours  with 
hyperpyrexia  or  collapse  Bymptoms;  or  after  a  few  days  gradual  im- 
provement may  take  place,  or  the  disease  pass  into  an  entero-colitts ; 
or  the  symptoms  of  spurious  hydrocephalus,  the  hydrencephaloid 
state,  may  supervene.  In  the  latter  there  is  an  apathetic  or  semi- 
comatose condition,  with  irregular  or  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  cer- 
vical retraction,  clinching  of  the  hands,  sunken  abdomen,  and  per- 
haps convulaions.  Autopsies  usually  fail  to  reveal  any  organic 
changes  in  the  brain. 

(6)  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  the  incessant  vomit- 
ing, the  uncontrollable  diarrhcea,  the  serous  stools,  and  the  collapse 
symptoms.  This  clinical  picture  renders  a  mistake  in  diagnosis 
almost  impossible. 

(c)  Duration  and  Prognosis.— Death,  convaleBcence,  or  a  change 
to  a  less  acute  form  of  intestinal  inflammation  usually  occurs  in  from 
1  to  4  days.     The  prognosis  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  unfaFonrable. 

{Ill)  AODte  Entero-colitis. — Follicular  or  catarrhal  ulceration, 
especially  of  the  ileum  and  colon.  It  occurs  during  hot  weather,  or 
may  follow  dyspeptic  diarrhtea,  cholera  infantum,  or  the  speciEc 
fevers. 

(a)  Symptoms. — Usually  with  preliminary  diarrh(eal  symptoms 
the  temperature  rises,  perhaps  to  104°,  and  the  stools,  which  are 
passed  without  pain  and  are  rarely  offensive,  become  blood-streaked, 
contain  much  mucus,  and  vary  from  15  to  30  in  34  hours.  There  is 
abdominal  pain  and  distention,  with  tenderness  along  the  course  of 
the  colon.     Vomiting  is  not  a  prominent  symptom. 

(b)  Duration  and  Course. — The  severity  and  course  of  the  diseaM 
are  variable.  After  lasting  for  2  or  3  weeks  convalescence  may  begin ; 
or  the  symptoms  may  moderate  and  the  fever  cease,  bnt  the  dtarTh<fa 
continues  and  the  child  wastes  away,  until  at  the  end  of  5  or  6  weeks 
recovery  begins  or  death  occurs.  In  certain  instances  the  disease 
may  have  a  sudden  onset  with  high  fever,  intense  abdominal  pain, 
vomiting,  diarrhcea  with  frequent  stools  containing  much  blood  and 
mucus,  prostration,  collapse,  and  death,  within  from  2  to  7  days. 

(c)  Dingnoxis. — This  disease  presents  higher  fever,  a  more  severe 
type  of  symptoms,  and  much  larger  quantities  of  mucus  in  the  stools 
than  the  simple  dyspeptic  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  a  more  protracted 
course, 

V.  The  CoeUac  Affection. — This  disease  of  children  from  1  to 
5  years  old— of  unknown  origin  and  pathology  except  that  in  some 
cases  the  Filaria  snnguinis  has  been  found  in  the  dejections— resem- 
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bles  the  "hill  diarrhoea"  of  the  tropica  affecting  adults.  The  stools 
are  large,  gruel-like,  frothy,  fermenting,  and  offensive.  Ancemia, 
debility,  and  casting  of  the  body  gradually  occur.  Tbe  disease  is 
protracted,  with  many  relapses,  and  usually  terminates  fatally. 

VI.  Fhl^:monous  Enteritis. — A  rare  difiEuse  or  circumscribed 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  submucosa,  occurring  in  connection 
with  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  strangulated  hernia,  and  intus- 
susception ;  or,  usually  affecting  the  duodenum,  as  a  complication 
of  the  severer  types  of  the  specific  infections  or  pycemia.  The  symp- 
toms resemble  those  of  peritonitis,  with  severe,  sometimes  fscal, 
vomiting,  high  temperature  perhaps  ^rith  chills,  intense  pain,  and 
tenesmus,  the  latter  especially  in  cases  of  obstruction.  A  diagnosis 
is  impossible,  hut  the  condition  may  be  suspected  when  such  symp- 
toms occur  in  connection  with  intussusception  or  strangnhited 
hernia. 

VII.  Diphtheritic  (Croupous)  Enteritis. —A  membranous 
inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  small  intestine  and  colon  may 
occur,  most  commonly  as  a  result  of  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  and  pyiemia ;  or  from  poisoning  by  arsenic,  mercury,  and  lead ; 
or  as  a  terminal  event  in  various  cachesite,  especially  chronic  ne- 
phritis, malignant  disease,  and  hepatic  cirrhosis.  The  disease  is  often 
latent  and  clinically  unrecognisable.  There  may  be  in  some,  espe- 
cially the  toxic,  cases,  pain,  diarrhoea,  blood-stained  mucous  stools, 
and,  more  rarely,  tenesmus,  but  these  symptoms  are  not  very  dis- 
tinctive. 

VIII.  XTlceration  of  the  Intestine. — Ulcers  in  the  intestine 
occur  in  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  chronic  enteritis,  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  and  cancer;  other  ulcers  are  the  duodenal,  stercoral  {due 
to  the  pressure  of  hardened  ftecal  masBeH),  the  solitary  ulcer  of 
ciecum  or  colon,  the  embolic  ulcer  (due  to  embolism  of  an  intestinal 
artery  in  the  course  of  valvular  disease  or  pygemic  processes),  and 
simple  ulcerative  colitis.  Furthermore,  ulceratiou  and  perforation 
of  the  bowel  from  without  inward  may  result  from  the  pressure  and 
erosion  of  outside  neoplasms,  or  more  commonly  from  the  localized 
abscesses  of  appendicitis  or  suppurative  or  gangrenous  pancreatitis. 

The  symptoms  of  intestinal  ulceration,  apart  from  those  of  the 
causative  condition,  are  not  very  distinctive.  In  general,  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  especially  if  profuse,  manifested  by  bloody  or  tarry 
stools;  the  presence  of  pus  in  vwderate  ijuantity,  large  amounts 
indicating  rather  the  perforation  of  a  neighbouring  abscess  cavity 
(usually  pericffical  or  from  the  broad  ligament) ;  and  the  finding  of 
tissue  shreds  or  particles,  constitute  the  most  significant  symptoms. 
Diarrhcea,  colicky  pain,  and  finally  perforation  followed  by  perito- 
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nitis  may  occur.  AH  of  these  symptoma  are  mogt  marked  when  the 
colon  is  involved,  aa  ulcers  of  the  small  intestine  tend  to  latency. 
The  following  forms  require  special  but  brief  mention : 

(1)  Simple  Ulcerative  Colifis. — The  ulceration  of  the  colon  may 
be  very  extensive.  The  disease  is  not  infrequent,  and  usually  occurs 
in  men  past  middle  life.  The  sj/mpfoms  are  a  lienteric  diarrhoea, 
often  alternating  with  constipation,  a  protracted  coui^e  with  weak- 
ness and  loss  of  flesh,  and  possibly  perforation.  The  disease  osnally 
becomes  chronic.  The  differenlial  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from 
dysentery,  to  which  it  hears  a  close  resemblance,  by  the  presence  of 
undigested  food  in  the  stools  and  the  absence  of  blood  and  pus. 

(2)  Stercoral  Ulcers. — In  very  chronic  cases  of  constipation,  small, 
hard,  rounded  scybalte,  perhaps  covered  by  a  deposit  of  lime  salts 
(enteroliths),  may  be  retained  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  cause  distinct 
ulcers  in  the  saccules  of  the  colon  in  which  they  lie,  .There  is  often 
tenesmus,  colicky  pain  which  may  occur  in  severe  paroxysms,  diar- 
rhoea from  the  irritation  of  the  hardened  masses  which  nevertheless 
fail  to  he  dislodged,  and  the  stools  may  contain  mucus,  pus,  and 
perhaps  blood.  The  diagnosis  is  not  easy,  but  the  condition  should 
be  borne  in  mind  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  symptoms.  Tbe 
rectum  should  be  digitally  examined  for  the  presence  of  hard  scvb- 
alffi,  and  the  abdomen  palpated  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  cylindrical 
ffecal  mass,  or  the  circumscribed  tenderness  of  an  ulcer  in  the  colon, 
both  of  which  are  rare  findings. 

IX.  Appraidicitis. — Pathologically  there  are  three  forms  of  ap 
pendicitis  :  oblileralive,  in  which  the  appendix  may  become  occluded 
at  its  proximal  end  and  dilate  into  a  cyst,  or  its  lumen  becomes  en- 
tirely obliterated,  or  ulceration  and  perforation  occur,  or  the  process 
may  terminate  in  resolution  ;  ulcerative,  in  which  the  ulceration  may 
heal  with  or  without  the  formation  of  a  stricture,  or  may  perforat*; 
and  interstitial,  in  which  gangrene,  usually  limited,  occurs,  followed 
by  perforation  and  peritonitis.  Ffecal  concretions  often,  and  foreign 
bodies  more  rarely,  play  an  important  part  in  initiating  ulcerative 
or  necrotic  changes.  The  micro-organisms  which  are  associated 
with  the  infective  inflammatory,  ulcerative,  or  necrotic  processes 
are  the  Bacterium  coli  communis  (most  common),  Sireptococeus 
pyogenes  (most  virulent).  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aurevs,  Bacillii* 
pyocyanetis,  proteiis,  Bacillus  typhosus,  Bacillus  tuberculosii,  and 
Actinomyces. 

The  majority  of  cases  occur  between  the  15th  and  30th  year  of 
life,  although  no  age  is  exempt,  and  about  four  fifths  of  the  cases 
are  in  males.  Important  predisposing  causes  are  blows,  falls,  cicesa- 
ive  physical  exertion,  fatigue,  improper  food  and  digestive  distnrb- 
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ances,  fsecal  coDcretions  or  foreign  bodies,  exposure  to  cold,  rheuma- 
tism, influenza,  and  typhoid  fever. 

According  to  the  intensity,  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  three  clinical  varieties  of  the  disease  are  recog- 
nised :  acute,  chronic^  or  recurrent. 

(I)  Acute  App8ndiciti8.^(o)  Symptoms. — In  a  large  majority  of 
cases  the  onset  is  sudden  with  abdominal  pain,  at  first  difEuse,  later 
localized  over  the  appendix;  nausea,  vomiting,  and  frequently  con- 
stipation; circumscribed  tenderness  in  the  appendical  region,  and 
fever.  Pain  may  be  colicky  and  sharp,  or  dull  and  aching.  It  ia 
often  diffuse  at  the  outset,  or  felt  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  in 
24  or  48  hours  settles  in  the  site  of  the  appendix,  whence  it  may 
radiate  into  the  testicle  or  down  the  right  leg.  It  is  usually  in- 
creased by  movement  or  coughing.  (I astro-intestinal  symptoms  are 
usually  present.  Xausea  and  vomiting,  which  in  mild  cases  are 
neither  severe  nor  prolonged,  are  common  at  the  outset.  Constipa- 
tion is  usual  and  may  be  eo  obstinate  as  to  simulate  obstruction,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  may  be  an  initial  diarrhcea,  espe- 
cially in  children  or  in  early  adult  life. 

Palpation  reveals  localized  tenderness,  generally  situated  at  McBur- 
ney's  point  (Fig.  146,  page  457),  althoHgii  in  exceptional  instances  of 
an  unusual  location  of  theappendix  the  "tender  point  "may  be  found 
in  the  right  groin  or  deep  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  left  iliac,  umbilical, 
right  hypochondriac  and  right  lumbar  regions.  liigidity  of  the 
right  rectus,  another  important  early  symptom,  and  which,  because 
of  its  one-sided  character,  is  determined  with  ease,  usually  coexists 
with  the  tenderness.  Tumour  may  or  may  not  be  palpable  after  the 
first  24  or  48  hours.  It  may  be  quite  absent  in  the  severest  cases. 
"When  present  it  may  be  either  an  indefinite  induration  or  a  circum- 
scribed mass,  and  its  extent  and  character  are  often  obscured  by  the 
coincident  tenderness  and  rigidity.  Percussion  gives  uncertain  re- 
sults. The  note  may  be  dull,  dull  tympanitic,  or  tympanitic  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  amounts  of  gas,  fffical  matter,  and  exudate.  The 
induration  is  fonnd  about  IJ  to  8  inches  above  Poupart's  ligament,  un- 
less the  appendix  is  in  some  one  of  the  unusual  situations  previously 
mentioned. 

Fever,  an  important  diagnostic  symptom,  is  commonly  present, 
varying  from  100°  to  102°,  or  at  the  outset  in  children  rising  to  103° 
or  over.  When  an  intense  diffuse  peritonitis  or  a  gangrenous  appen- 
dix is  present,  or  a  circumscribed  abscess  has  formed,  the  temperature 
may  be  normal  or  subnormal,  but  the  associated  symptoms  are  of  too 
grave  a  character  to  be  in  keeping.  A  chill  at  the  onset  is  very  in- 
frequent. 
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Tbe  urine  is  scanty,  and  usually  contains  an  excess  of  indicao, 
often  also  a  trace  of  albumin.  The  bladder  is  often  irritable  at  the 
onset,  and  the  frequent  micturition  may  snggest  a  cystitis.  Later 
in  tlie  disease  retention  may  occur.     Leucocytoeis  is  usually  present. 

When  the  peritoneum  is  involved  the  facies  is  often  indicative  of 
anxiety.  Tbe  dorsal  postnre,  with  the  right  leg  persistently  drawn 
up,  is  common  and  often  suggestive.  The  tongue  is  moist  and  fnrred, 
becoming  later,  in  severe  cases,  dry  and  brown.  The  pnlse  corre- 
sponds at  first  with  tbe  temperature  ;  aubaequently,  but  not  always, 
with  the  gravity  of  the  local  condition. 

(b)  PossibiUdes  and  Terminations. — In  general  there  are  three 
eventnalities  in  every  case  of  acute  appendicitis :  resolutioiiy  abtatt 
formation,  or  diffuse  peritonitis. 

(1)  Resolution. — In  the  majority  of  the  milder  cases  the  pain 
rapidly  settles  into  the  appendical  region ;  the  tenderness  is  moder- 
ate and  steadily  diminishes,  requiring  deep  pressure  to  elicit  it ;  the 
abdominal  distention  and  rectus  rigidity  are  not  marked  and  steadily 
lessen;  the  initial  nausea  and  vomiting,  if  present,  soon  subside; 
the  fever  continues  for  from  3  to  5  days  and  then  departs.  Ins 
week  or  10  days  the  patient  is  thoroughly  convalescent.  In  some 
instances  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  may  continue  for  2  or  3 
weeks,  and  while  apparent  recovery  takes  place  there  remains  some 
hardness  or  a  small  swelling  in  the  appendical  region,  a  condition 
ominous  of  recurrence. 

(2)  Circumscribed  Suppuration. — Earlier  in  the  severe  cases,later 
in  the  mild,  in  both  usually  as  the  result  of  ulceration  and  perfora- 
tion, less  commonly  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  the 
non-perforated  appendical  walls,  a  circumscribed  abscess,  generally 
intraperitoneal,  may  form. 

As  evidences  of  suppuration  the  fever  persists,  the  pain  increases, 
the  tenderness  covers  a  wider  area  from  hour  to  hoar,  especially 
downward  toward  the  pelvis,  the  constipation  becomes  more  obsti- 
nate, and  frequent  urination  or  retention  is  common.  A  tumonr, 
deep-seated  or  superficial,  becomes  manifest,  or,  if  present,  increases 
in  size,  and  in  either  case  is  apt  to  be  excessively  tender.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  an  amelioration  of  the  general  symptoms  may  occur 
after  the  abscess  has  become  thoroughly  walled  off. 

The  abscess  cavity  may  be  small  or  large,  symmetrical  or  irregn- 
lar,  and  is  limited  by  adherent  coila  of  intestine  or,  partly,  by  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  walls.  If  the  abscess  is  not 
surgically  evacuated  it  may  empty  itself  into  the  bladder,  vagina, 
rectum,  or  ciecum,  or  enter  the  hip  joint,  or  pass  out  through  the 
obturator  foramen.     If  it  is  retroperitoneal  it  may  discharge  ei- 
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ternally  in  the  groin,  or  form  a  large  perinephric  abscess,  or,  lying 
under  tbe  diaphragm,  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  subphrenic  ab- 
scess or  (if  it  contains  air)  of  pneumothorax,  perhaps  followed  by 
perforation  of  the  pleura  and  a  resulting  pleuro-fiecal  fistula.  Finally, 
a  localized  periappendicular  abscess  may  rupture  alowly  or  euddenly 
into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  with  resulting  diffuse  peritonitis. 

(3)  Acute  Diffuse  Peritonitis. — Following  perforation  of  the  ap- 
pendix, or  rupture  of  an  abscess  either  in  mild  or  severe  cases,  a 
general  peritonitis  may  ensue.  The  symptoms  indicating  the  super- 
vention of  general  peritonitis  are  extreme  and  diffuse  pain,  a  rigid 
and  distended  abdomen,  nausea  and  vomiting,  rapid  pulse,  dry  tongue, 
anxious  conntenance,  dorsal  posture  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and 
often  a  normal  or  subnormal  temperature. 

This  condition  may  develop  rapidly  from  the  outset  in  cases  of 
early  perforation  in  which  an  immediate  general  infection  occurs 
without  a  limiting  inflammation ;  or  more  gradually  when  the  per- 
foration has  occurred  later  in  the  disease  after  a  certain  amount  of 
protective  adhesion  has  taken  place,  or  when  a  periappendicular  ab- 
scess has  ruptured  and  its  contents  slowly  infect  the  peritoneum. 
The  symptoms  of  gangrene  of  the  appendix  may  be  latent  and  excess- 
ively deceptive. 

{c)  CompKcationB. — Some  of  the  events  previously  mentioned 
may  be  considered  as  complications.  Under  this  head  may  be  in- 
cluded suppurative  pylephlebitis,  causing  multiple  hepatic  abscesses ; 
thrombosis  or  compression  of  the  right  iliac  vein ;  hemorrhage 
from  perforation  of  the  intestine  or  necrosis  of  the  iliac  arteries ; 
subphrenic  abscess,  perhaps  followed  by  perforation  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  pleurisy  (serous  or  suppurative)  or  pericarditis;  and  appendi- 
citis in  a  hernial  protrusion.  The  majority  of  these  are  of  rare 
occurrence. 

[d)  Diagnosis. — Tbe  cardinal  symptoms  are  'acute  pain  in  the 
right  lower  abdomen,  localized  tenderness  with  or  without  tumour, 
and  (ever,  even  if  slight.  As  Fowler  well  says,  "  pronounced  tender- 
ness in  the  right  iliac  fossa  is  almost  as  pathognomonic  of  appendi- 
citis as  rusty  sputum  is  of  pneumonia."  If  to  the  symptoms  just 
mentioned  are  added  nausea,  vomiting,  right  rectus  rigidity,  and 
tumour,  the  diagnosis  is  absolute. 

Although  a  typical  case  of  appendicitis  is  unmistakable,  there 
are  variations  in  the  severity  and  manner  of  onset,  and  an  occasional 
lack  of  correspondence  between  the  symptoms  and  the  actnal  local 
condition  which  may  cause  the  most  expert  diagnostician  to  trip. 
For  example,  the  disease  may  begin  with  diarrhcea,  and  be  mistaken 
for  catarrhal  enteritis;  mild  cases,  with  slight  symptoms  and  lasting 
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only  for  a  few  hours,  are  often  self-diagnosed  as  "  biliongneea "  or 
"  cold,"  and  in  others  the  Ejmptoms  may  be  insignificant  and  the 
patient  may  be  up  and  around  carrying  an  abscess ;  the  tenderness 
may  be  in  an  unusual  location  ;  the  sererest  eases  may  have  a  Eub- 
normal  temperature;  rectus  rigidity  may  be  lacking  if  the  perito- 
neum is  not  involved;  the  symptoms  may  lessen  and  yet  the  patient 
get  up  with  an  abscess ;  a  gangrenous  appendix  may  be  present  with 
a  most  misleading  mildness  of  symptoms ;  and,  finally,  s  diffuse  peri- 
tonitis may  be  present  from  the  very  outset  of  the  disease. 

Careful,  complete,  and  repeated  abdominal  palpation  in  all  cases, 
and  examination  by  the  rectum  {emphasized  by  Delatour)  and  vagina 
in  obscure  or  suspicious  cases  should  never  be  omitted. 

SuppiiratioH  is  announced  especially  by  an  exacerbation  of  pre- 
vious symptoms  and  a  slow  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumour. 

Perforation  of  the  appendix^  present  or  imminent,  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  severe  pain,  excessive  tenderness,  and  marked  right  rectus 
rigidity.  Imminent  perforation  of  the  bladder  may  be  signified  by 
painful,  scanty,  and  frequent  urination.  Imminent  perforation  of 
the  rectum  may  be  heralded  by  tenesmus  and  the  passage  of  thick 
blood-stained  mucus.  Multiple  suppurations  of  the  liver  are  an- 
nounced by  chills,  irregular  fever,  and  swelling  with  tenderness  of 
the  organ. 

With  reference  to  the  Jencocyte  covnt  in  appendicitis  Greenongh 
concludes  that  a  leucocytosis  is  a  fairly  constant  symptom  ;  that  a 
count  of  20,000  on  the  first  or  second  day  suggests  general  peritoni- 
tis ;  that  a  count  of  10,000  or  less  after  the  first  week  indicates,  if 
the  symptoms  are  grave  a  general  peritonitis,  if  the  symptoms  are 
severe  a  mild  catarrhal  inflammation  or  a  subacute  well- wall ed-off 
abscess ;  and  that  a  count  of  20,000  or  over  after  the  first  week  or 
ten  days  is  significant  of  a  local  abscess. 

(c)  Differential  Diagnosis. — The  following  conditions  may  require 
differentiation : 

(1)  Renal  Colic. — There  is  no  tumour,  no  fever,  no  "spot"  of 
tondemesa,  hsematuria  is  present,  and  the  pain  radiates  into  the 
groin  and  testicle. 

(2)  Acute  Cholecystitis. — An  inflamed  and  distended  gall  bladder 
presents  pain,  tenderness,  tumour,  and  fever,  but  the  tumour  is 
rather  above  than  below  the  level  of  the  navel ;  it  is  pear-shaped, 
movable,  and  usually  lies  superficially,  and  jaundice  is  often  preseut. 
Nevertheless  mistakes  will  occur. 

(3)  Indigestion  and  Entero-colitis. — In  these,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  epigastric  or  colicky  abdominal  pain  may  closely  simulate  ap- 
pendicitis, but  there  is  no  circumscribed  tenderness,  no  rigidity, 
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no  taraour,  and  while  diarrhcea  may  initiate  an  appendicitiB  it  is 
exceptional. 

(4)  Acate  Intestinal  Obatrnction. — There  may  be  a  more  or  leee 
distinct  tumour  with  localized  tonderness,  but  this  ia  not  necesgarily 
in  the  appendical  region.  If  due  to  intussusception,  there  will  be, 
especially  in  children,  rectal  tenesmus  with  the  freqnent  passage  of 
bloody  mucus ;  if  to  internal  strangulation,  fEecal  vomiting  may  be 
present,  neither  of  which  occur  in  appendicitis.  Moreover,  the  onset 
is  more  gradual,  fever,  if  present  at  all,  is  usually  of  late  occurrence, 
and  constipation  is  more  apt  to  be  complete.  Nevertheless  mistakes 
will  be  made. 

(5)  Typhoid  Fever.— See  page  667. 

(6)  Salpingitis,  Ovaritis,  or  Ectopic  Gestation. — An  abscess  of  the 
right  ovary  or  a  right>^ide  salpingitis  may  in  some  instances  simulate 
very  closely  a  low-down  appendical  abscess.  Both  cause  fever  and 
right-side  paiu  and  tenderness,  but  a  history  of  previous  or  present 
menstrual  irregularities,  together  with  a  pelvic  examination  which 
reveals  a  fixed  uterus,  an  indurated  pelvic  exndate,  or  an  abscess 
cavity  joined  to  the  uterus  by  the  ridge  of  the  broad  ligament,  will, 
as  a  rule,  suHice  for  the  discrimination.  But  in  one  case  a  distinct 
ovoid  mass  easily  palpated  in  the  right  iliac  region  proved  at  opera- 
tion to  be  an  anusually  high  ovarian  abscess.  Extra-uterino  preg- 
nancy affords  a  rather  characteristic  previous  history  of  morning 
nausea,  breast  signs,  menstrual  irregularities,  and  attacks  of  colicky 
pain  with  faintness,  and  the  physical  examination  shows  a  movable 
mass  lateral  to  the  uterus.  Fever  is  absent.  If  rupture  has  occurred 
collapse  symptoms  are  superadded.  A  diseased  right  ovary  is  often 
associated  with  appendicitis,  especially  the  chronic  form  of  the  latter. 

(7)  Dietle's  Crises. — If  the  ureter  of  a  right  floating  kidney 
becomes  twisted,  the  resulting  nausea,  vomiting,  pain,  and  tumour 
may  simulate  appendicitis,  but  the  outline  and  mobility  of  the 
tumour,  the  occasional  bsematuria,  the  absence  of  fever,  and  the  sud- 
den relief  of  the  symptoms  {by  spontaneous  untwisting),  point  to  the 
kidney  as  the  offending  organ. 

(8)  Perinephric  Abscess.— As  this  in  rare  instances  may  arise 
from  appendicitis,  an  absolutely  positive  differentiation  can  not  be 
made  previous  to  operation. 

(9)  Tuberculous  Peritonitis.- In  this  the  invasion  is  gradual, 
right  iliac  tumour  is  absent,  and  the  course  is  more  protracted.  If 
a  local  peritonitis  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  occurs  from  tuberculous 
mesenteric  glands,  time  or  operation  may  be  required  to  separate  it 
from  appendicitis.  In  both  cases  the  existence  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease elsewhere  may  offer  a  valuable  clew. 
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(10)  Hysteria  and  Mucous  Colic. — In  aervous  or  hypochondri&csl 
women  (or  men)  presenting  mucous  colic  (g.  v.),  formerly  termed 
membranous  enteritis,  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  ncnropathic 
constitution,  a  mistaken  diagnosis  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  to  be 
discriminated  from  appendicitis  by  the  absence  of  ferer  or  of  strictly 
limited  tenderness  or  tnmonr,  and  especially  by  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  multiform  neurotic  symptoms  of  the  condition  in  question. 

(11)  Appendicular  Colic. — Recurring  pain  in  the  appendicsl 
region,  sometimes  of  great  severity,  and  explained  theoretically  as 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  appendix  to  expel  mucus  or  f^cal  matter 
throngh  a  somewhat  narrowed  orifice,  may  be  miataken  for  appendi- 
citis, but  the  total  absence  of  fever  will  rule  out  the  latter. 

(12)  Pericaecal  Abaceas  from  perforation  of  the  intestine  in  the 
appendical  region  by  a  simple,  typhoid,  or  carcinomatous  ulcer  can 
not  be  separated  from  appendicitis  except  by  operation. 

(13)  Disease  of  Hip  Joint— In  young  children  appendicitis  may 
be  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  right  hip  joint  (Gibnev). 

(14)  Typhlitis. — Inflammation  of  the  ceecum  and  its  peritoneal 
covering  (typhlitis  and  perityphlitis),  especially  the  form  supposed 
of  old  to  be  due  to  filling  of  the  csecum  with  hardened  fteces  (sMr- 
coral  typhlitis),  is  in  reality  appendicitis.  It  is  desirable,  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  to-day,  that  these  terms  should  be  dismissed 
from  use. 

(/)  Prognosis. — The  mild  types  nsually  recover,  those  with  local- 
ized abscesses  generally  get  well  if  operated,  the  majority  of  the 
severe  cases  with  diffuse  peritonitis  will  die,  operation  or  no  opera- 
tion. The  prognosis  in  the  individual  case  is  uncertain.  My  own 
rule  is  to  have  a  competent  surgeon  watch  the  case  with  me  from 
the  onset.  The  tendency  of  the  practitioner  of  internal  medicine  to 
temporize  is  thus  counterbalanced  by  the  frequently  opposite  trend 
of  the  surgical  mind,  and  the  middle  way  of  wisdom  is  more  apt  to 
be  trodden. 

(II)  Chronio  and  Recurrent  Appendicitis.— If  relapses  occur  at 
comparatively  short  intervals,  of  weeks  or  months,  the  condition  is 
termed  chronic  or  relapsing  appendicitis ;  if  at  longer  intervals,  of 
months  or  years,  it  is  termed  recurrent  appendicitis.  The  frequency 
of  relapse  in  all  cases  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  33  to  44 
per  cent.  The  symptoms  of  the  relapse  or  recurrence  are  similar  in 
all  respects  to  those  of  the  primary  attack. 

(1)  In  the  chronic  or  relapsing  form  there  may  be  no  symptoms 
in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  More  commonly  the  patient 
complains  of  a  slight  but  constant  sense  of  discomfort  or  moderate 
soreness  in  the  appendical  region.     From  time  to  time,  as  a  result  of 
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mQBCular  effort,  dietetic  imprudences,  digestive  disturbanceB,  or  the 
collection  of  faeces  in  the  caecum,  the  ancasy  Bensation  may  develop 
into  moderate  pain  witli  perhaps  slightfever,  the  symptoms  not  being 
Bufficiently  acnte  to  be  entitled  a  relapse.  Not  infrequently  the 
abiding  consciouaness  of  the  nature  of  the  ailment  will,  by  causing 
persistent  anxiety,  lead  to  the  development  of  neuraethcnic  or  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms  with  impairment  of  the  general  health. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  appendicitis  is  not  often  doubtful. 
The  presence  of  localized  tenderness,  possibly  of  tumour,  perhaps 
with  occasional  slight  fever,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  a  mere 
"appendicular  hypochondriasis"  or  phobia.  Moreover,  by  suitable 
diversion  of  the  patient's  mind  during  the  examination  an  apparent 
right  iliac  tenderness  may  be  made  to  disappear.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  normal  or  thickened  appendix  itself  can  be  so 
distinctly  palpated  and  recognised  as  is  claimed  by  some  writers. 
Surgeons  of  my  acquaintance  of  as  wide  experience  and  with  quite 
as  good  a  (arfus  eruditug  deny  it  positively. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  CEecum,  by  causing  pain,  tenderness,  and 
tumour,  may  closely  simulate  chronic  appendicitis,  but  a  history 
of  gradually  increasing  constipation,  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  the  development  of  a  cachexia,  and  the  usual  absence  of 
febrile  movement  point  toward  carcinoma.  Nevertheless,  operation 
may  be  required  for  the  discrimination. 

(2)  In  recurrmg  appendicitis  the  separate  attacks  may  differ  in 
severity,  but  during  the  intervals  the  patient  is  practically  well. 

X.  Intestinal  Obstruction.— (a)  Causes.— Strangulation,  in- 
tussusception,  volvulus,  ffccal  impaction,  enteroliths,  gallstones,  tu- 
mours, strictures,  intestinal  paralysis,  and  foreign  bodies. 

(b)  Symptoms. — With  reference  to  its  suddenness  of  occurrence, 
two  clinical  forms  of  obstruction  are  recognised :  acnfe  and  rhronic. 

(I)  Acute  Obstrttdion. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  abdominal 
pain,  vomiting,  and  obstinate  constipation. 

Pain,  which  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  is  the  earliest  of 
these,  and  generally  comes  on  during  movement  or  some  sudden  ex- 
ertion. It  is  at  first  colicky  and  intermittent  because  the  obstruc- 
tion is  partial,  but  when  the  stenosis  is  complete  it  becomes  intense 
and  continuous.  Abdominal  tenderness,  absent  at  first,  may  become 
excessive.  Constant  and  distressing  vonnling  soon  ensues,  at  first 
of  the  stomach  contents,  then  of  bile  containing  green  fluid,  Anally 
of  a  dark  fluid  with  a  fsecal  odour — a  most  important  symptom.  Cint- 
stipation  may  be  present  from  the  outset,  but  very  often  the  contents 
of  the  intestine  below  the  point  of  stenosis  are  evacuated,  after  which 
no  further  fsecal  stools  are  voided.     Tympanites  makes  its  appear- 
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ance  from  the  second  to  tho  sixth  day.  It  is  most  marked  when  the 
obstruction  ie  ia  the  colon,  and  slight  Then  the  Btenosis  is  high  Qp 
in  the  small  intestine.  Tumour  is  rare,  except  in  intussusception. 
Tenesmus  is  frequent  if  the  obstruction  is  in  the  colon,  especiallj  if 
there  is  intussusception,  less  often  with  yolvnlus  and  stricture.  Ex- 
cessive peristalsis  may  be  seen,  accompanied  by  easily  audible  mm- 
bling,  gurgling,  or  splashing  sounds. 

The  general  symptoms  are  well  marked  and  grave  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  diseaae.  They  are  prostration,  pallor,  an  anxions  eiprea- 
sion,  cold  sweating  skin,  and  a  uormnl  or  subnormal  temppratnre, 
more  rarely  moderate  fever  (100°  to  102"),  usually  late  in  the  disease. 
Thirst  is  extreme,  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  respiration  accelerated,  and 
the  pulse  feeble  and  rapid.  The  urine  is  scanty,  high  coloured,  and 
may  be  suppressed.  The  duraUon  of  acute  obstruction  is  nsnallf 
from  3  to  G  days,  the  patient  becoming  comatose  or  dying  from  ei- 
hanstion,  or  in  rery  acute  cases  from  rapid  collapse. 

(2)  Chronic  Obstruction. — The  obstruction  for  a  long  time  may 
be  only  partial,  but  with  a  gradually  increasing  degree  of  constipa- 
tion. Occasional  diarrhoea  may  occur,  especially  in  faecal  impaction, 
from  a  colitis  excited  hy  the  irritation  of  hardened  scybalie;  or 
regular  but  inadequate  stools  may  be  passed  by  a  way  channelled 
through  the  retained  mass.  In  stenosis  due  to  tumour  or  cicatricial 
stricture  the  degree  of  constipation  varies  from  time  to  time.  There 
may  be,  at  irregular  intervals,  passing  attacks  of  vomiting,  witli 
colicky  abdominal  pain  and  distention.  In  chronic  obstruction  the 
stools  may  be  small,  hard,  and  scybalous,  or  ribbon-shaped,  perhap 
containing  mucus  and  blood,  especially  it  the  colon  is  the  seat  of  the 
stenosis.  The  general  health  is  impaired,  particularly  in  malignant 
disease,  ansemia,  emaciation,  or  cachexia  occurring. 

In  any  case  of  chronic  stenosis  the  symptoms  may  become  those 
of  the  acute  form  from  the  sndden  completion  of  the  occlusion,  death 
occurring  in  from  10  to  13  days. 

(c)  Complications. — There  may  be  catarrhal,  diphtheritic,  or  sup- 
purative inflammatioQ  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  localized  peri- 
tonitis in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  obstrnction ;  gangrene 
or  ulceration,  with  perforation  and  a  resulting  dilTuse  peritonitis;  or 
pyseniia. 

((/)  Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  obstruction  hai-ing  been  deter- 
mined by  the  cardinal  symptoms — acute  and  severe  abdominal  pain ; 
vomiting,  at  first  gastric,  then  bilious,  later  fsecal ;  early  prostration; 
and  obstinate  constipation  followed  by  tympanitic  distention— it  be- 
comes desirable  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  site  and  the  cause  of  the 
obstrnction. 
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(1)  The  Site  op  the  Obstruction. — Is  it  in  the  email  intes- 
tine or  in  the  colon? 

In  general,  if  in  tlie  smalt  intestine,  vomiting,  soon  becoming 
faecal,  is  an  early  Bymptom,  and  the  tympanitic  dieteation  is  not 
prominent  and  may  be  slight.  If  the  obstruction  is  high  up,  in  the 
dnodenum  or  Jejunum,  the  meteorism  is  slight,  fsecal  vomiting  may 
not  be  marked,  indieanuria  is  common,  collapse  and  suppression  of 
urine  occur  early  and  rapidly.  If  in  the  ileum,  the  distention  is 
greater,  is  manifest  mainly  in  the  mid-abdomen,  and  fieeal  vomiting 
is  early  present. 

In  general,  if  the  obstruction  is  in  the  colon,  abdominal  distention 
is  marked,  fsecal  vomiting  is  much  less  frequent,  and  indieanuria  is 
seldom  found.  If  the  obstruction  is  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
or  in  the  ccecum,  inspection  may  show  the  ladder  pattern  of  tumidity 
in  the  lower  mid-abdomen ;  if  in  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  the  latter  may  stand  out  prominently,  in  a  horseshoe 
shape,  around  the  upper  and  lateral  portions  of  the  abdomen,  and 
tenesmus  with  the  passage  of  blood  and  mucus  may  be  present. 

Abdominal  examination  may  reveal  a  tumour  or  swelling,  but  this 
is  rare  except  in  intussusception  or  faecal  accumulation.  Digital  ex- 
amination of  the  rectum  may  enable  the  recognition  of  a  tumour  or 
stricture,  or  the  emptiness  or  fulness  of  the  cavity.  Information  may 
be  gained  by  noting  the  amount  of  water  which  may  be  injected, 
under  anesthesia,  by  the  fountain  syringe,  the  patient  lying  upon 
the  back  with  the  hips  elevated.  Normally,  in  an  adult,  6  quarts,  in 
an  infant,  1^  pints,  under  a  pressure  of  3  feet,  will  enter.  L'nleaa 
more  than  3  pints  will  enter  in  an  adult,  obstruction  at  the  sigmoid 
flexure  can  not  be  eliminated.  Auscultation  over  the  cteciim  nmy  be 
employed  during  the  inflow,  to  recognise  the  arrival  of  fluid  at  this 
jKiint  {Tbeyes). 

(2)  TuE  Cause  op  the  Obstruction.— If  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine its  site,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  decide  the  nature  of  the 
obstruction.  The  doctrine  of  probabilities  does  not  apply  to  the 
individual  case,  but  it  is  helpful  to  remember  that,  roughly,  accord- 
ing to  Fitz,  of  all  cases,  strangulation  will  be  present  in  about  35  per 
cent,  intussusception  also  in  35  per  cent,  volvulus  in  15  per  cent, 
gallstones  in  R  per  cent,  and  stricture  or  tumour  in  6  per  cent. 

Obstruction  in  the  small  inteslitie  is  usually  due  to  strangulation 
{72  per  cent)  or  gallstones  (14  per  cent),  less  frequently  to  intussus- 
ception (8  per  cent),  volvulus  (5  per  cent),  rarely  to  stricture  or 
tumour;  in  the  colon  mainly  to  intussusception  (51  percent)  and 
volvulus  (30  per  cent),  less  commonly  to  stricture  or  tumour  {12  per 
cent). 
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Acute  obstruction  is  usually  dne  either  to  strangulatioa  or  intus- 
guaception,  less  commonly  to  voWulns ;  chronic  obsirucliiiH  mainly 
to  strictures,  tumours,  or  foecal  impaction. 

The  following  points  may  be  of  Bome  assistaDce  in  determining 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction  : 

Strangulation. — Moat  commonly  due  to  adhesions  from  previoas 
peritonitis  or  coaliotomy  ;  next  most  commonly  to  Meckel's  divertic- 
ulum (the  remains  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct)  which  springs 
from  the  ileum,  about  1^  feet  from  the  ileo-cffical  valve,  as  a  finger- 
like projection  3  to  10  inches  in  length,  the  free  end  of  which  may 
become  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall  near  the  umbilicus  or  to  the 
mesentery.  ■  Strangulation  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  the  tip  of 
the  appendix  or  the  Fallopian  tube  becoming  adherent;  or  of  the 
existence  of  omental  and  mesenteric  slits,  or  peritoneal  openings  and 
pockets  (foramen  of  Winslow,  duodeno-jejunal  fossa);  or  a  pednncn- 
lated  tumour;  or  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  with  hernia.  Through 
any  of  the  rings,  slits,  or  openings  a  loop  of  intestine  may  slip  and 
become  strangulated. 

The  evidence  pointing  toward  strangulation  is,  the  age  of  the 
patient,  between  15  and  30  years ;  the  sex,  predominating  in  males ;  a 
previous  history  of  peritonitis  or  celiotomy;  early  fKcal  vomiting; 
and  usually  acuteness  of  obstruction.     A  palpable  tumour  is  rare. 

Intussusception. — A  portion  of  the  intestine,  because  of  irregular 
peristalsis,  becomes  invaginatcd  into  a  lower  portion,  the  inva^na- 
tion  increasing  downward.  In  most  cases — 75  per  cent— the  ilenm 
enters  the  Ciecnm  {iko-cxeal)  or  the  colon  (ileo-colic) ;  less  fre- 
quently the  ileum  (ileal)  or  the  colon  or  ctecum  {colic)  enters  itself, 
or  the  colon  enters  the  rectum  {coHco-rectal). 

In  intussusception  there  are  no  previous  symptoms  ;  the  patient 
is  usually  an  infant  or  child  (56  per  cent  of  all  cases  occurring  from 
the  4th  month  to  the  10th  year)  or  a  young  adult ;  the  onset  is 
acute  ;  tenesmus,  mucous  and  bloody  stools  are  present ;  and  a  pal- 
pable sausage-shaped  tumour  is  generally  to  be  felt  {63  ont  of  93 
cases)  in  the  right  iliac  or  umbilical  regions,  less  frequently  to  be 
palpated  by  the  rectum, 

VoJvtthifi. — A  twist,  usually  axial  and  of  tlie  large  intestine  (87 
per  cent).  In  50  per  cent  it  is  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  next  most 
commonly  (33  per  cent)  about  the  ciecum. 

The  symptoms  are  not  distinctive  and  the  condition  is  seldom 
diagnosed.  There  is,  in  volvulus,  often  previous  constipation  and 
flatulence,  the  patient  is  rarely  under  40  years  of  age,  the  onset  is 
usually  acnte,  the  abdomen  is  greatly  distended,  tender,  and  often 
rigid.     Because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  volvulus  -at  the  sig- 
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moid  flexnre  the  injection  of  fluid  maj  be  of  diagnostic  value  by 
proving  that  tho  usual  amount  will  not  enter. 

FtEcal  Obstruction. — The  obstruction  is  usually  chronic.  There 
is  a  history  of  habitual  constipation,  becoming  progressively  more 
difficult  to  overcome ;  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  a  woman,  probably  in 
middle  or  advanced  life ;  abdominal  pain,  meteurism,  nausea,  and 
ffL-cal  vomiting  are  not  constant  and  appear  late ;  and  fiscal  masses, 
dull  on  percussion,  sometimes  indentablo,  occasionally  tender,  can  be 
felt  along  the  distended  colon,  especially  in  the  ctecum  and  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  by  rectum.  The  diagnosis  can  usually  he  made,  but  the 
possible  tunnelling  of  the  mass,  with  the  passage  of  fluid  stools,  is  to 
be  remembered.  If  the  impaction  is  in  the  rectum,  especially  in  old 
persons,  there  may  be  constant  tenesmus. 

Obstruction  by  QaUatones. — A  large  concretion  which  has  ulcer- 
ated through  into  the  intestine  may  cause  obstruction.  It  may  be 
suspected  if  in  a  person  over  50  years  of  age  there  is  a  previous  his- 
tory of  hepatic  colic  with  or  without  jaundice ;  occasionally  a  hard 
movable  nodule  can  be  found  by  abdominal  palpation.  Pain  and 
vomiting,  usually  ftEcaf,  arc  early  symptoms.  I  have  watched  the 
travels  of  a  palpable  gallstone  through  the  intestine,  causing  inter- 
mittent obstruction  as  it  lodged  transiently  from  time  to  time. 

Stricture  or  Tumour. — In  strictures  resulting  from  dysenteric, 
tuberculous,  syphilitic,  or  malignant  ulceration,  or  due  to  tumour, 
the  obstmction  is  chronic.  Abdominal  examination  may  reveal  a 
tumour,  and  rectal  exploration  a  stricture  or  tumour. 

Paresis  of  the  Intestine. — As  a  result  of  sepsis,  peritonitis,  or  de- 
fective innervation,  or  following  a  coeliotomy,  the  intestinal  muscu- 
laria  may  lose  its  motor  activity — a  condition  practically  equivalent 
to  obstruction.  The  history  is  of  service  in  its  recognition ;  the 
abdomen  is  uniformly  rounded,  smooth,  and  very  tympanitic,  and, 
most  importaTit,  patient  auscultation  reveals  an  absence  of  the  usual 
sounds. 

The  presence  of  miscellaneous  and  rare  causes  of  obstruction, 
such  aa  knots,  foreign  bodies  (masses  of  roundworms,  peanuts,  glass, 
stones,  false  teeth,  nails)  or  enteroliths  (deposition  of  salts  about 
bits  of  bone,  clumps  of  hair,  fruit  stonas,  thread)  can,  as  a  rule,  only 
be  conjectured. 

(e)  DiOenntial  DiagnosiB. — Acute  intestinal  obstruction,  without 
reference  to  its  site  or  cause,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(I)  External  Hernia. — A  strangulated  external  hernia  (inguinal, 
femoral,  umbilical,  etc.)  must  be  excluded  as  a  cause  of  obstruction 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  usual  sites  of  protrusion. 
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(2)  Acute  Enferiiin. — Severe  cases  of  this  disease  with  pain,  tym- 
pany, intestinal  paresis,  and  vomitibg,  may  simulate  acute  obstrac- 
tion  so  closely  that  In  certain  instances  a  differential  diagnosis  b 
impossible.  Ordinarily  the  presence  of  fever,  and  of  diarrhoea  with 
mucus  and  hlood;  and  the  absence  of  intractable  constipation, 
fffical  vomiting,  tumour,  or  marked  meteorigm,  will  declare  against 
obstruction. 

(3)  Acute  Diffuse  Peritonilie.—Coattmting  peritonitis  with  ob- 
struction, there  is  in  the  former  au  initial  and  decided  rise  of  tem- 
perature; constant  and  general  abdominal  distention,  sometimes 
with  effusion ;  and  absence  of  tumour,  of  intestinal  sounds  on  kub- 
cultatioQ,  of  excessive  visible  peristalsis,  and  of  fiecal  romiting. 
Inquiry  may  reveal  some  of  the  antecedent  causes  of  peritonitis 
{q.  v.).  Nevertheless  time  is  often  requisite  for  a  diagnosis,  and 
mistakes  will  occur. 

(4)  Acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatilit  (q.  v.)  may  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  obstruction ;  hepatic  colic  may  be  eliminated  by  the  site  of 
the  pain  and  perhaps  the  appearance  of  jaundice ;  renal  colic  by  the 
site  and  radiation  of  the  pain,  and  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  arinc. 

(/)  Prognosis. — This  is  always  grave,  particularly  in  acute 
obstruction.     It  is  more  favourable  in  ftecal  obstruction. 

XI.  Carcinoma  of  the  Inteetine. — As  a  result  of  carcinom- 
atous or  other  tumour  of  the  bowel  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  is 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  obstructed.  Carcinoma  occurs  more 
frequently  in  men,  j-articularly  after  50  years  of  age. 

The  growth  is  almost  invariably  found  in  the  large  intestino  (95 
per  cent  of  all  cases) ;  in  the  rectum  in  80  per  cent,  in  the  cteciim  or 
colon  in  15  per  cent.  In  the  colon  it  involves  the  flexures— hepatic, 
splenic,  and  sigmoid — in  particular.  The  order  of  frequency  io 
various  parts  of  the  intestine  is,  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  transTer^ 
colon,  opening  of  the  common  bile  duct  (papilla  duodenalis),  ascend- 
ing colon,  lower  portion  of  ileum. 

(a)  Symptoms. — The  early  symptoms  are  not  at  all  distinctive, 
consisting  merely  of  an  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  which  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  before  the  growth  ulcerates  or  becomes  of  sucli 
a  size  and  character  as  to  cause  narrowing  or  palpable  tsmotir, 
although  an  associated  and  apparently  disproportionate  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength  is  suggestive  of  malignancy.  In  time  the  symptoms 
usually  become  those  of  chronic  obstruction  (page  790),  Marked  con- 
stipation exists,  sometimes  alternating  with  diarrhcea.  At  irregular 
intervals  there  may  be  attacks  of  colicky  pain  with  vomiting,  obsti- 
nate constipation,  and  moderate  abdominal  distention;  or  beginning 
as  a  constant  localized  discomfort,  the  pain  may  become  colicky  and 
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of  daily  occurrence,  eBpecially  a.  few  hours  after  eating,  and  there  is 
moderate  local  tenderness.  The  fsecea  may  he  Toided  in  pellets  or 
larger  ecybalie,  or,  if  the  narrowing  is  low  down,  as  ribbon-shaped 
pieces.  The  presence  of  blood  or  bloody  mucus,  pus,  or  shreds  of 
tissue  {which  sometimes  show  a  carcinomatous  structure)  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  ulceration;  when  this  occurs  there  may  be  a 
diarrhrea.  At  any  time  complete  obstruction  may  take  place  with 
severe  pain,  meteorism,  and  fiecal  vomiting.  Important  symptoms 
are  anorexia,  emaciation,  and  progressive  pallor  and  yellowness  of 
the  skin,  indicative  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 

If,  as  it  may  be,  the  growth  is  so  situated  that  it  does  not  cause 
stenosis  of  the  bowel,  the  obstructive  symptoms  may  be  absent,  the 
cachexia  and  perhaps  the  finding  of  a  tumour  constituting  the  most 
significant  evidence. 

(b)  Duratdon,  PrognosiB,  and  GompUoatioits.— Death  usually  occurs 
from  asthenia,  perhaps  with  pulmonary  cedema,  in  from  6  months  to 
1  year  (in  rare  instances  2  to  3  years)  after  the  discovery  of  tumour, 
ulceration,  or  obstruction.  Surgical  treatment,  however,  may  pro- 
long life,  and  in  cancer  of  the  rectum  some  eicellent  results  have 
followed  removal. 

The  complications  are  hydronephrosis  and  renal  changes  from 
involvement  of  the  ureters ;  cancerous  peritonitis ;  perforation  of  the 
intestine  and  sequent  diffuse  peritonitis;  recto-vaginal  and  recto- 
vesical fistula ;  embolism  of  pulmonary  artery  from  a  thrombus  in 
an  iliac  vein ;  cellulitis ;  pytemia ;  and,  rarely,  rupture  of  the  intes- 
tine from  distention  due  to  accumulated  fseces.  Secondary  deposits 
may  occur  iu  the  liver  and  lungs,  less  commonly  in  more  distant 
parts  or  organs. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — (1)  Of  Carcinoma. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are 
the  age  of  the  patient  {over  50),  cachexia,  the  detection  of  a  tumour, 
and,  usually,  the  signs  of  chronic  obstruction.  All  malignant 
tumours  are  included  under  this  head.  As  a  benign  tumour  may 
give  rise  to  many  of  the  symptoms  mentioned,  exploratory  operation, 
or  the  progressively  downward  course  of  the  case,  or  the  appearance 
of  secondary  deposits,  may  afford  the  only  positive  evidence  of  malig- 
nancy. 

{2)  Of  Us  Site. — If  an  abdominnl  tumour  has  been  found  and  is 
judged  to  be  malignant,  it  remains,  if  practicable,  to  determine  its 
site.  If  the  tumour  is  nodular  and  hard,  and  lies  near  the  junction 
of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions,  and  there  is  obstinate  jaun- 
dice of  the  obstructive  type,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  in 
the  duodenum  and  involves  the  opening  of  the  common  bile  duct 
(rare) ;  if  without  jaundice  the  transverse  colon.     If  the  tumour  is 
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low  in  the  right  iliac  region,  it  may  implicate  the  cascum ;  if  on  a 
level  with  the  umbilicus  and  to  the  right,  the  ascending  colon  or 
hepatic  flexure ;  if  in  the  left  iliac  region  or  higher,  the  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, ascending  colon,  or  splenic  flexure.  Inflation  of  the  colon  with 
air,  or  distention  with  water,  may  serve  to  determine  the  height  of 
the  stenosis,  or  make  the  relation  of  the  tumour  to  the  colon  more 
distinct.  Carcinoma  of  the  rectum  is  often  mistaken  for  chronic 
dysentery,  because  of  the  pain,  tenesmus,  and  voiding  of  fcetid  mn- 
cous  and  bloody  stools,  but  a  digital  examination  will  reveal  an 
ulcerated  mass  or  annular  hard  infiltration. 

{d)  Difforential  Diagnosis. — Certain  conditions  may  be  mistaken 
for  carcinoma  intestinalis.  The  differentiation  must  be  made  by  the 
presence  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  just  descrihed,  a  consideration 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  possible  confusing  ailments,  and,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  by  exploratory  operation,  a  procedure  which  will  not  add 
to  the  gravity  of  carcinoma  and  in  other  cases  may  result  in  recov- 
ery. These  conditions  are:  Fiecal  impaction,  which  may  also  co- 
exist with  cancerous  stenosis ;  the  tumour  of  intussusception ;  pyloric 
tumour;  cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  which  is  immovable  and 
deep-seated ;  distended  or  carcinomatous  gall  bladder,  or  "  lacing " 
liver ;  movable  or  enlarged  kidney,  and  chronic  appendicitis. 

XII.  Dilatation  of  the  Colon. — This  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  obstruction  (tumour,  volvulus)  in  some  part  of  the  colon ;  as  an 
acute  condition  due  to  twisting  of  the  meso-colon,  or  acute  and  tem- 
porary from  gaseous  distention ;  as  a  consequence  of  habitual  consti- 
pation and  coprostasis ;  or  it  may  be  idiopathic,  due  perhaps  to  a  low- 
down  congenital  narrowing  of  the  colon.  The  eymplomx  are  nsnally 
those  ot  obstinate  or  habitual  constipation,  often  with  extreme  ab- 
dominal  distention  and  meteorism,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  cause 
upward  displacement  of  the  liver,  spleen,  diaphragm,  heart,  and  lungs. 

XIII.  Diseases  of  the  Mesentery. — The  diseases  of  clinical 
interest  are  cysts  and  infarctions. 

(a)  Mexenteric  Cysls. — These  may  be  chylone,  dermoid,  hydatid, 
serous,  or  sanguineous ;  of  varying  size,  in  rare  instances  filling  the 
abdomen;  and  frequently  becoming  adherent  to  the  liver,  spleen, 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  uterus.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  steadily 
growing  abdominal  tumour,  usually  in  the  epigastric  region,  occa- 
sionally with  colicky  pain  and  constipation.  The  diagnosiK,  usually 
made  at  autopsy,  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  may  be  suggested  by  the 
chronic  course  (10  to  20  years),  the  tympanitic  note  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  intestine  over  the  growth,  and  the  situation  of  the  tumour 
in  the  middle  line.  Commonly  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  ovarian 
tumour,  or  an  omental  or  hydronephrotic  cyst,  or  a  movable  kidney. 
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(S)  Intestinal  Infarction. — The  superior  mesenteric  artery  may  be 
occluded  by  emboli  or  thrombi  derived  from  diseaeed  heart  valven  or 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  with  resulting  hemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  jejunum  or  ileum.  The  symptoms  comprise 
violent  and  colicky  abdominal  pain;  diarrhcea,  perhaps  with  blood- 
stained stools;  vomiting,  which  may  be  faecal;  and  abdominal  dis- 
tention. Aa  the  clinical  picture  is  almost  exactly  that  of  acute 
obstruction,  a  diagnosis  is  rarely  possible  prior  to  operation,  unless 
the  presence  of  the  causative  conditions  may  suggest  the  true  nature 
of  the  case. 

XIV.  Intestinal  ITeuToaeB, — These  may  be  viotor,  sensort/,  or 
secretory. 

(1)  Motor  NEL-aosEg.— (1)  Nervons  Constipation. — In  neurasthe- 
nia, hysteria,  and  various  forms  of  nervous  disease,  constipation,  often 
associated  with  slow  or  sudden  gaseous  distention,  is  due  to  deficient 
innerration  and  muscular  atony  of  the  intestinal  muscularis.  Paral- 
ysis of  the  voluntary  control  of  the  sphincter  ani,  the  act  of  defeca^ 
tion  becoming  reflex  and  involuntary,  is  met  with  not  only  as  a 
result  of  organic  or  functional  central  nervous  disease,  but  also  of 
local  inflammatory  processes. 

(2)  Nervous  Diarrllffia.  —  This  occurs  mainly  in  neurasthenic, 
hysterical,  or  "  nervous  "  persona,  and  is  due  to  an  unusual  irrita- 
bility of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  intestine,  which  results  in  exces- 
sive peristalsis.  In  such  persons  anxiety,  worry,  fright,  or  any  strong 
emotion  will  produce  or  aggravate  a  diarrhcea.  It  may  also  occur 
as  a  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  especially 
tabes. 

The  stools  are  soft  or  watery  and  do  not  contain  blood  or  mucus 
(except  in  mucous  colic),  and  vary  from  2  to  20  per  day.  Charac- 
teristically, the  diarrhcea  may  occur  only  in  the  morning  (morning 
diarrhoea,  Dklafielu),  may  come  suddenly  and  after  lasting  several 
days  suddenly  stop,  or  the  condition  may  persist  continuously  for 
months  or  years.  Aside  from  the  nervous  symptoms  the  general 
health  may  remain  good.  Inflammatory  or  other  organic  disease  of 
the  intestine  must  be  excluded  before  this  diagnosis  is  made. 

(3)  Enterosp&sm. — Excessive  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  intestine  is  usually  associated  with  enteralgia  (page  708),  but 
may  exist  without  pain.  It  may  produce  transient  severe  constipa- 
tion or  even  obstruction,  but  this  diagnosis  can  seldom  he  made 
because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  positively  excluding  the  organic 
and  other  causes  of  constipation  or  stenosis.  Spasm  of  the  rectum 
and  sphincter  {proctospasm)  is  not  uncommon  as  a  neurasthenic  or 
hysterical  neurosis,  or  as  a  symptom  of  hemorrhoids  or  anal  fissure. 
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It  is  usually  discovered  on  attempting  a  digital  examinatioa  of  the 
rectum,  but  may  be  responsible  for  ribbon-shaped  stoole, 

(11)  Sensory  NEUEOSES-^These  comprise  enteralgia,  nevralgia 
of  the  rectum,  and  diminished  inlextinal  sensibility. 

(1)  Enteralgia. — Neuralgia  of  the  intestines,  which,  when  asso- 
ciated with  spasm  of  the  muscuiaris,  is  termed  intestinal  colic,  ma; 
be  a  pure  or  a  reflex  neurosis,  or  may  be  symptomatic  of  organic  dig- 
ease.  As  a  neurosis  it  occurs  particularly  in  ansemic,  neurasthenic, 
or  hypochondriacal  persons,  because  of  the  increased  sensibility  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  and  may  be  excited  by  sudden,  especially  unpleasant, 
emotions.  As  a  refiex  neurosis  it  arises  from  exposure  to  cold,  or 
from  gout ;  from  foreign  bodies  and  the  irritation  of  worms,  accnnia- 
lated  fffices,  enteroliths,  indigestible  food,  or  on  excessive  amount  of 
gas  (flatulent  colic)  in  the  intestine.  As  a  symptom  of  organic  di»- 
ease  it  occurs  in  locomotor  ataxia  ("  crisis  ") ;  in  lead-poieoning,  prob- 
ably by  direct  action  of  the  toxic  agent  upon  the  nerves ;  and  in 
various  abdominal  diseases,  such  as  intestinal  obstruction,  appendici- 
tis, peritonitis,  enteritis,  and  the  like. 

The  symptoms  comprise  pain,  usually  diffuse,  sometimes  localized, 
which  may  be  extremely  severe.  It  is  often,  but  not  always,  of  sud- 
den onset,  may  be  relieved  by  pressure  or  forward  doubling  of  the 
body,  and  commonly  lasts  for  a  few  hours,  rarely  days,  and  may  ter- 
minate gradually  or  suddenly.  There  is  often  a  free  discharge  of 
flatus,  after  which  the  attack  tends  to  subside.  Recurrences  at  vary- 
ing intervals  are  common.  In  the  diagnosis  of  a  neurotic  or  reflex 
enteralgia  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  colicky  pain  which  is  symp- 
tomatic of  inflammatory  abdominal  disease  by  the  absence  of  fever 
and  the  relief  afforded  by  pressure ;  lead  colic  and  tabes  by  the  asso- 
ciated symptoms.  It  is  usually  easy  to  separate  enteralgia  from 
renal  or  hepatic  colic  and  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  walls.  As  & 
matter  of  fact,  a  purely  neurotic  enteralgia  is  not  common. 

(2)  Rental  or  Pubic  Neuralgia.— This  occurs  in  neurasthenic,  hys- 
terical, or  tabic  individuals,  sometimes  in  connection  with  hemor- 
rhoids. There  is  an  undue  sensibility  of  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  of 
nerves,  manifested  by  a  feeling  of  pain  or  discomfort  in  the  pnbic 
region,  sacrum,  and  perinieum,  often  extending  to  the  thighs,  with 
an  aching  tenesmic  desire  to  evacuate  the  rectum,  althongh  the  lat- 
ter may  be  empty. 

(3)  Diminished  Intestinal  Sensibility.-— There  may  be  anssthesia 
of  the  intestine,  so  that  the  normal  indication  of  the  need  of  defeca- 
tion is  absent  and  constipation  ensues.  It  is  a  common  symptom  of 
the  spinal  paralyses.  L'nlesa  motor  paralysis  is  present  purposive 
defecation  still  takes  place. 
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(III)  Secretoht  Neuroses. — Mucous  Colic— The  only  clinically 
interesting  Gecretorj  intestinal  neurosis  is  the  mncous  neurosis  (mem- 
branous enteritis,  niucons  colic)  affecting  the  follicles  of  the  colon. 
It  is  properly  considered  to  be  one  of  the  manifestations  of  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  or  the  neuropathic  constitution.  The  great  majority 
of  cases  occur  in  women,  and  it  is  most  frequent  between  the  30th 
and  40th  years,  but  has  been  observed  in  children  of  from  3  to  13 
years  of  age. 

(fl)  Symptoms. — The  disease  generally  begins  in  a  subacute  man- 
ner. Whether  its  onset  is  acute  or  subacute,  its  subsequent  coarse 
is  chronic.  There  are  more  or  less  persistent  symptoms  of  j;astro- 
intestinol  derangement,  which  differ  little  from  those  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  The  characteristic  events  are  the  painful  parojysmal 
passage  of  membrane  and  a  peculiar  train  of  phenomena  referable  to 
the  nervous  system.  The  paroxysms  may  occur  daily,  or  at  intervals 
of  a  month,  or  at  any  intermediate  period.  The  pain  begins  lightly, 
is  referred  to  the  lower  abdomen,  increases  in  severity,  reaches  its 
acme,  and  in  many  cases  is  relieved  by  the  passage  of  membrane, 
after  which  it  gradually  declines.  The  paroxysms  may  last  for  a  day 
or  a  week.  The  pain  itself  is  colicky,  tenesmic,  and  of  a  peculiarly 
sickening  character,  producing  a  facies  like  that  which  accompanies 
pressure  on  a  tender  ovary.  There  is  almost  invariable  abdominal 
tenderness,  sometimes  so  great  and  general  as  to  simulate  perito- 
nitis. It  is  usually  circumscribed  in  either  iliac  fossa,  especially  the 
left.  This  abdominal  tenderness  may  be  persistent  in  varying  degrees 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disease.  Tliere  may  be  vesical  and 
uterine  tenesmus,  and  mucous  discharges  from  these  organs.  The 
membranes  may  be  shreddy,  ribbon-shaped,  cordlike,  or  may  consti- 
tute perfect  cylindrical  casts  of  the  intestine.  The  quantity  ranges 
from  a  very  small  amount  up  to  three  kilogrammes  in  one  parox- 
ysm. It  may  be  passed  with  ftecal  matter  or  alone.  By  stirring  and 
decantation  with  water  separation  is  readily  effected.  Chemically 
the  menihi-ane  ia  composed  of  dense  transformed  mucus  (Osi.er). 
The  temperature  is  always  normal  or  subnormal.  The  general  nutri- 
tion usually,  but  not  invariably,  suffers.  Emaciation,  antemia,  and 
loss  of  strength  may  occur  in  varying  degrees.  Diarrhoea  and  con- 
stipation, hemorrhoids,  rectal  prolapse,  jaundice,  polydipsia,  aphthous 
stomatitis,  and  furuncles  may  coexist  with  the  disease. 

The  nervous  phenomena  are  peculiar  and  striking  in  the  extreme. 
Some  of  these  are  practically  of  invariable  occurrence  in  this  disease. 
Among  them  are  hysteria  and  hysterical  stigmata  of  all  kinds :  hys- 
terical coma,  convulsions,  and  aphasia  ;  neurasthenia,  vertigo,  attacks 
of  blue  nails  and  lips,  tingling  and  numbness  of  hands  and  feet, 
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acute  neuralgias  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  pain  in  the  externa]  ear, 
tender  Bcalp,  tinnitus  aurium,  hjpersestbesia,  parsesthesia,  acffisthe- 
sia,  temporary  defects  of  vision,  morbid  alterations  of  taste,  irregular 
muscular  tremors,  paresis,  paralyses,  chorea,  catalepsy,  amnesic  apha- 
sia, mental  depression,  poor  memoiy,  hypochondriasis,  and  melan- 
cholia. Many  if  not  all  of  these  are  transient  and,  in  the  absence  of 
definitely  ascertained  lesions,  largely  functional  in  character.  Finally, 
to  these  may  be  added  the  peculiar  paroxysmal  pain  and  tenderness. 
When  occurring  in  children  it  is  found,  after  eliminating  simple 
intestinal  catarrh,  that  the  subjects  are  from  parents  whose  nervous 
systems  are  diseased,  or  who  have  suffered  from  convulsions,  hys- 
teria, neuralgia,  rheumatism,  or  insanity.  The  children  themselves 
have  shown  convulsions,  passionateness,  morbid  timidity,  chorea,  or 
rheumatism  (Rowahds). 

(b)  Diagnosix. — I  am  persuaded  that  the  existence  of  this  disease 
is  not  infrequently  overlooked.  Da  Costa's  rule  is  good  and  prac- 
tical— to  suspect  this  disease  "  in  every  case  of  anomalous  nervous 
symptoms,  particularly  hysterical,  in  which  there  is  abdominal  pain." 
Membrane,  if  found,  must  be  discriminated  from  ascaris  lumbricoides 
and  the  varieties  of  tsenia,  fatty  discharges,  undigested  portions  of 
vegetable  food,  arteries,  ligaments,  fibrous  and  elastic  tissues  of  meal, 
sausage  skins,  necrosed  mucous  membrane,  fibrinous  and  diphtheritic 
shreds,  and  anal  fissure  with  hypersecretion, 

(c)  Prognosis. — The  outlook  for  permanent  recovery  is  not  good. 
Nevertheless,  the  prognosis,  with  appropriate  and  judicious  treat- 
ment, is  not  so  gloomy  as  it  is  usually  stated  to  be. 

IX.    DISEASES   OF  THE   LIVER,    CALL  BLADDER,  AND 
BILE  DUCTS 

{See  Jaundice,  paga  7S  lo  SI;   and  Pkysicnl  Examination  of  ike  Liver,  paga 
4C1  lo  470) 

I.  Abnormal  Form. — Aside  from  the  alterations  in  shape 
which  are  caused  by  disease  of  the  organ  or  by  deformities  or  tumour 
of  the  ribs,  the  only  malformation  of  clinical  interest  is  the  "lacing" 
or  "  corset "  liver.  In  this  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lobe  is 
divided  from  the  body  of  the  organ  by  a  transverse  groove  made  by 
the  ribs,  the  tongue  or  lappet  of  liver  extending  down  to  or  even 
below  the  horizontal  umbilical  line.  In  rare  cases  the  laced-off  por- 
tion may  be  connected  witb  the  liver  simply  by  a  thin  membranous 
isthmus  or  band. 

Subjective  symptoms  are  usually  absent,  but  there  may  be  sensa- 
tions of  weight  and  pressure ;  rarely  swelling  and  pain  in  the  lappet 
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as  a  consequence  of  interference  with  the  venous  outflow.  The  diag- 
nosis  is  important  mainlj  because  of  the  likelihood  of  mielaking  the 
separated  portion  for  amyloid  dUcaae,  passive  congestion,  or  tumour 
of  the  liver,  abdominal  tumour,  or  movable  kidney.  The  difficulty 
in  discrimination  is  increased  when  the  lappet  is  swollen,  or  the 
uniting  band  is  thin,  or  tho  trauBverse  furrow  is  bo  deep  as  to  permit 
the  colon  or  a  loop  of  small  intestine  to  lie  in  it,  thus  causing  a  line 
of  tympanitic  percussion  between  the  isolated  lappet  and  the  liver 
and  giving  an  impression  that  the  two  are  entirely  separate.  The 
lappet,  however,  usually  moves  with  respiration,  and  us  a  rule  its 
edge  is  found  by  careful  palpation  to  be  continuous  with  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver, 

II.  Abnormal  Position. — The  various  causes  of  a  misplaced 
liver  have  been  described  (page  4()8).  Brief  reference  is  here  made  to 
the  movable  or  floating  liver — a  rare  condition.  It  occurs  mainly  in 
middle-aged  or  elderly  women  with  relaxed  abdominal  walls.  There 
may  be  a  sense  uf  weight  and  dragging,  with  referred  discomfort  or 
pain  in  the  right  shoulder.  The  condition  is  to  be  diagnosed  by 
finding  the  normal  liver  ilulness  absent ;  the  liver,  recognised  by  its 
shape  and  notch,  prolapsed  ;  and  the  practicability  of  replacing  the 
organ  in  its  normal  site  by  position  or  manipulation. 

III.  Acute  Catarrh  of  the  Bile  Ducts.— A  simple  angio- 
cholitis  not  caused  by  gallstones.  It  is  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  an  extension  of  a  gastro-duodenitis  {page  777)  to  the  intestinal 
portion  of  the  common  duct. 

(fl)  Causes. — It  may  arise  from  dietetic  errors  (most  common), 
exposure  to  cold,  mental  or  physical  fatigue,  malaria,  influenza,  pnen- 
monia,  typhoid  fever,  the  passive  congestion  of  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease, and  chronic  nephritis.  It  may  be  epidemic.  As  a  rule  it 
occurs  in  young  persons  as  a  result  of  indigestion. 

(6)  iS'i/ffl/i^oms.— Occasionally  icterus  is  the  only  symptom  present. 
Ordinarily  there  is  anorexia;  moderate  nausea  and  vomiting,  which 
may  persist  for  3  or  4  days ;  mild  epigastric  or  right  hypochondriac 
tenderness  ;  constipation,  seldom  diarrhoea ;  fever,  if  present  at  all,  is 
moderate  (10l<*  to  102°) ;  and  often  slight  swelling  of  the  liver  and 
perhaps  of  the  spleen.  The  gall  bladder  is  usually  not  palpable. 
The  pulse  and  respiration  are  either  normal  or,  as  happens,  may  be 
much  diminished  in  frequency.  Pruritus  ia  not  so  common  as  in 
the  grave  form  of  jaundice  due  to  chronic  obstruction.  The  other 
signs  of  icterus  simples  (page  80)  are  present  The  onset  may  be 
with  chill,  headache,  and  severe  vomiting,  especially  in  the  epidemic 
variety.  The  disease  usually  lasts  from  4  to  8  weeks,  seldom  but  2 
weeks  or  as  long  as  3  months. 
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(c)  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptom  is  jaundice  of  a  moderate 
grade  occurring  in  previously  healthy  young  persons,  without  pain 
and  witli  or  without  digestive  diaturbaDces.  The  form  due  to  infec- 
tious diseases,  nephritis,  or  cardiac  disease  is,  of  course,  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  the  causative  illness.  If  the  icterus 
persists  longer  than  3  months  it  may  be  suspected  to  be  due  to  a 
graver  ailment  than  simple  acute  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  the 
piitioiit  should  be  watched  and  examined  with  reference  to  progress- 
ive emaciation,  or  the  evidences  of  impacted  gallstones,  cirrhosis,  or 


IV.  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Bile  Ducte. — Catarrhal  cholan- 
gitis occurs  in  obstruction  of  the  common  duct,  usually  by  gall- 
stones, less  commonly  by  malignant  disease,  stricture,  or  outside 
pressure.     Osier  recognises  two  groups : 

(fl)  Complete  ofetruction  of  the  common  duct,  the  patient  pre- 
senting chronic  and  intense  jaundice  without  fever.  A  history  of 
previous  attacks  of  hepatic  colic  and  slight  or  absent  enlargement  of 
the  gall  bladder  point  toward  obstruction  by  gallstones  rather  than 
by  8  neoplasm, 

(5)  Incomplete  obstruction  of  the  common  duct,  when  due  to  gall- 
stones, presents  recurrent  paroxysms  of  pain,  accompanied  by  chill, 
fisver  (103°  to  105°),  and  sweats,  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever  of 
Charcot.  The  chills,  which  are  separated  by  an  apjTCxial  interval, 
may  be  very  severe  and  in  their  periodicity  resemble  quotidian,  tertian, 
or  quartan  ague.  Jaundice  may  be  intense  and  persistent,  or  varying 
and  intermittent,  according  to  the  degree  of  obstruction  or  the  ball- 
valve  action  of  the  stone,  and  usually  intensifies  after  each' jtaroxysm. 
The  attack  may  be  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Bile  may 
be  found  in  the  stools  from  time  to  time ;  the  liver  and  gall  bladder 
are  slightly  or  not  at  all  enlarged ;  and  ascites  is  absent.  Steady 
failure  of  the  health  is  not  common.  Each  series  of  attacks  may 
continue  for  days  or  weeks,  and  there  may  be  a  recurrence  of 
a  series  at  varying  intervals,  covering  a  period  of  3  or  4  years. 
Recovery  may  occur.  It  is  probable  that  the  repeated  attacks 
take  place  especially  when  there  is  a  "ball -valve"  stone  in  the 
ampulla  of  Vater,  the  dilatation  in  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  into 
which  the  common  duct  empties.  The  condition  is  doubtless  due 
to  repeated  infection  by  micro-organisms  contained  in  the  bile, 
the  infective  process  not  being  sufficiently  intense  to  cause  suppu- 
rative inflammation  (see  V  following),  but  the  latter  may  occur  as 
a  sequel. 

The  diagnosis  requires  the  exclusion  of  malaria  by  the  blood  ex- 
amination.    As   previously  stated,   the  presence   of  a  dilated  gall 
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bladder  indicates  occlueion  from  other  canaea  than  an  impacted  gall- 
stone in  the  common  duct. 

V.  SuppuratiTe  Inflammation  of  the  Bile  Ducts.— Sup< 
purative  cholangitis  of  both  larger  and  smaller  ducts  is  uanallj  due 
to  gallatones,  occasionally  to  cancer  of  the  duct,  worms,  foreign 
bodies,  or  extension  from  suppurative  pylephlebitis.  The  symploma 
are  frequent  paroxysms  such  as  deacribed  in  IV  preceding,  except 
that  the  fever  is  septic  and  remittent  rather  thau  intermittent; 
jaundice,  mild,  or  not  severe;  a  swollen  and  tender  liver  and  a 
moderately  enlarged  gall  bladder;  leucocytosis ;  progressive  loss  of 
strength,  and  emaciation.  Pain  may  be  slight.  The  general  symp- 
toms assume  a  rapid  septic  or  pyiemic  type,  and  death  is  inevitable. 

VI.  loterus  Neonatorum. — There  are  two  forms,  physiological 
and  pathological. 

(a)  Mild  or  physiological  icterus  occurs  in  about  one  third  of  the 
newborn.  The  skin  and  conjunctivte  are  yellow,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
urine  does  not  contain  bile,  and  the  fiecea  are  of  normal  colour.  It 
disappears  in  from  4  to  \-i  days. 

(A)  Severe  or  pathological  icterus  may  be  due  to  congenital  oblit- 
eration or  absence  of  the  common  or  hepatic  duct,  syphilitic  hep- 
atitis, or  a  septic  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  jaundice  is 
marked,  the  nrine  bile-stained,  the  stools  clay  coloured,  and  hemor- 
rhages from  the  cord  may  occur.     It  is  an  often  fatal  disease. 

VII.  Stenosis  and  Obstruction  of  the  Bile  Ducts.— Aside 
from  obstruction  by  gallstones,  the  common  duct  may  become 
occluded  from  ulceration  and  adhesion  (rare)  due  to  the  previous 
pasaage  of  a  calculns ;  or  the  presence  of  parasites  (lumbricoid 
worms,  echinococcus,  distoma  hepaticum)  or  foreign  bodies  (seeds) 
in  the  duct.  It  may  also  be  occluded  by  pressure  from  outside  by 
carcinoma  of  the  pylorus  or  pancreas ;  abdominal  tumours  or  aneurism ; 
enlarged  glands  in  the  hepatic  fissure  secondary  to  malignant  disease 
of  the  stomach  or  other  abdominal  viscera ;  and  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion due  to  perihepatitis,  syphilis  of  the  liver,  or  ulcer  of  the  duo- 
denum. 

The  KymptomK  are  practically  those  of  a  chronic  obstructive 
jaundice  (pages  79  and  80).  The  icterus  varies  in  intensity,  but  usu- 
ally increases ;  the  liver  ia  enlarged,  except  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
when  it  becomes  somewhat  cirrhotic  and  shrunken  ;  the  gall  bladder 
is  enlarged  if  the  common  duct  is  obstructed,  except  in  the  case  of 
gallstones;  there  ia  hepatic  and  referred  right-shoulder  pain;  and 
hepatic  fever— chill,  fever,  and  aweat,  with  gastric  disturbances — 
eapecially  if  the  obstruction  is  due  to  calculus. 

The  diagnosis  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  often 
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extremely  ditBcult.  It  depends  on  a  careful  study  of  the  svmpUims 
(;.  V.)  of  each  of  the  possible  causative  conditioDS,  especially  gall- 
etones ;  carcinoma  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or  of  the  pylorus,  or 
the  hepatic  lymph  glands,  perhaps  secondary  to  malignant  disease  of 
the  breast,  stomach,  rectum,  colon,  or  pelvic  organs,  not  omitting  an 
examination  of  the  clavicular  and  other  glands  for  confirmatory  evi- 
dence ;  and  abdominal  tumour  or  aneurism. 

VIII.  Acute  Infectious  Inflammation  of  the  Oall  Blad- 
der.— .\cute  cholecystitis  is  due  to  infection  by  a  yariety  of  micro- 
organisms, most  commonly  the  Bacillus  coU  commu/ns,  BaciUui 
typhosuK,  Pneumococcua,  Slaphylocnccns,  and  Slreplococcua. 

While  it  is  usually  associated  with  the  presence  of  gallstones,  it 
is  not  BO  generally  recognised  that  infection  may  take  place  witboat 
cholelithiasis.  One  may  recognise  then  a  calculous,  and  a  non-caln- 
Ions  or  idiopathic,  form.  The  inflammation  may  be  catarrhal,  suppn- 
rative  (empyema  of  the  gall  bladder),  or  phlegmonous ;  resulting,  in 
the  severer  forms,  in  gangrene,  perforation,  localized  peritonitis  and 
abscess,  or  a  general  peritonitis. 

(n)  Symptoms. — Acute  paroxysmal  pain  usually  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  less  commonly  in  the  epigastriuui  or  right  iliac  (appen- 
dical)  region,  is  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  disease.  It  is  shortly 
followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  distention,  rigidity,  and 
tenderness,  Tlie  tenderness  is  at  first  diffused,  becoming  localized, 
but  not  always  over  the  site  of  the  gall  bladder.  Prostration  is 
usually  well  marked  or  severe.  There  may  bo  obstinate  constipation 
or  even  an  apparently  complete  intestinal  obstruction,  neither  flalns 
nor  txccs  passing.  In  the  form  due  to  gallstones,  jaundice  is  com- 
mon ;  in  the  non-calculous  variety  it  is  seldom  present.  There  may 
be  comparatively  mild  and  recurring  attacks  of  acute  cholecystitis 
without  the  presence  of  gallstones. 

(5)  Diagnosis. — In  the  form  due  to  calculi  there  is  usnally  a  his- 
tory of  hepatic  colic,  followed  by  jaundice  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases;  in  the  non-calculous  variety,  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  con- 
valescing from  pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever,  or  has  had  previous 
symptoms  referable  to  the  gall  bladder,  is  very  suggestive. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  extremely  diflScnlt.  The  symptoms  may 
exactly  simulate  those  of  appendicitis  or  acute  intestinal  obstruction, 
as  the  local  pain  and  tenderness  may  he  elsewhere  than  over  the  gall 
bladder.  The  finding  of  a  distended  gall  bladder  and  the  presence 
of  jaundice,  together  with  a  suggestive  history,  constitute  the  most 
distinctive  evidence  of  cholecystitis.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
exploratory  operation  will  be  required  to  settle  the  question. 

Extremely  severe  symptoms,  with  evidences  of  local  or  general 
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peritonitie,  point  to  &  suppurative,  phlegmonous,  or  gangrenous 
cholecystitis,  perhaps  with  perforation  of  the  gall  bladder;  but  such 
cases,  which  are  fatal  without  sorgical  aid,  may  be  attended  hy  de- 
ceptively mild  msnifestationa. 

IX.  Carcinoma  of  the  Gall  Bladder.— This  may  be  primary, 
and,  if  so,  is  associated  with  gallstones  in  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
cases ;  or  secondary  to  disease  in  the  liver  or  neighbouring  organs. 
It  usually  starts  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

The  ifymploms  are  chronic  jaundice,  occurring  in  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  cases ;  persistent  pain  and  tenderness,  subject  to  severe 
exacerbations ;  occasionally  vomiting,  hsematemesis,  melseua,  ascites, 
and  fever ;  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  cases  the  presence  of  a  firm, 
tender,  and  uneven  tumour,  which,  unless  adherent,  moves  with  respi- 
ration, and  extends  downward  and  toward  the  umbilicus  from  the 
nsual  site  of  the  gall  bladder ;  and  the  development  of  cachexia. 

Carcinoma  may  be  primary  in  the  dncts,  especially  the  common 
duct,  hut  this  is  not  common.  There  is  severe  jaundice  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gall  bladder,  but  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  made  except  by 
exploratory  operation. 

X.  OallBtOUeB. — Cholelithiasis  occurs  mainly  in  women  (15 
per  cent),  especially  those  who  have  borne  children.  The  patient  is 
usually  between  40  and  60,  rarely  under  25,  years  of  age.  Other 
predisposing  causes  are  excessive  eating,  sodentary  occupation,  con- 
stipation, tight  lacing,  enteroptosis,  and  nephroptosis.  While  small 
concretions  may  form  in  the  liver  itself,  the  great  majority  of  gall- 
stones which  cause  symptoms  originate  in  the  gall  bladder. 

Calculi  may,  and  usually  do,  remain  in  the  gall  bladder  for  an 
indefinite  period  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms.  If  a  calculus 
leaves  the  gall  bladder  and  enters  the  ducts,  the  symptoms  of  hepatic 
i-olic  usually  arise ;  if  it  becomes  permanently  impacted  in  the  cystic 
or  common  duct,  the  evidences  of  chronic  obstruction  appear.  Sub- 
sequently ulceration  and  perforation  may  occur  with  the  formation 
cf  a  biliary  fistula,  or  the  calculus  may  ulcerate  through  into  the 
intestine  and,  if  of  sufficient  size,  cause  intestinal  obstruction.  The 
symptoms  of  these  various  events  are  as  follows : 

(I)  Eep&tie  Colic. — [a)  tSymptoniK, — The  attack  is  sudden,  with 
excruciating  cutting  pain,  usually  localized  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  whence  it  may  spread  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  thorax, 
and  in  some  cases  be  referred  to  the  right  shoulder  and  arm.  There 
are  often  vomiting,  drenching  sweats,  a  feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  and 
occasionally  syncope.  Rather  frequently  there  is  a  chill  with  fever 
(101°  to  10;r).  The  liver  may  become  enlarged  and  noticeably  ten- 
der, the  gall  bladder  swollen,  tender,  and  palpable,  and  the  spleen 
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also  may  swell  moderately.  Jaundice  appears  in  about  ODe  half  of 
the  casea,  usually  irithin  M  honrs  after  tho  hegiuning  of  the  attack 
and  while  the  atone  ia  passing  through  the  common  duct.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  slight  and  of  brief  duration,  but  may  be  either  absent  or 
intense,  depending  respectively  on  the  freedom  of  the  passage  or  the 
degree  of  temporary  impaction  of  the  stone.  The  urine  may  contain 
bile  pigment  and  albumin.  Palpitation,  praecordial  oppression,  and 
an  acute  mitral  murmur  have  been  noted. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  is  variable,  lasting  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  week,  or  eveu  longer,  with  remissions  and  exacerbations,  untU 
the  stone  is  finally  expelled.  Possible  but  rare  accidents  are  con- 
Yulaiona,  fatal  syncope,  and  rupture  of  the  duct  followed  by  a  lethal 
peritonitis. 

(ft)  Differential  Diagnosis. — If  colic  of  the  type  just  described, 
and  jaundice,  even  if  but  a  trace,  are  present,  the  diagnosis  is  pno- 
tically  certain.  A  history  of  previous  attacks  is  very  suggestive.  If 
the  character  and  location  of  the  pain  are  not  distinctive  and  ictenu 
is  absent,  a  positive  diagnosis  may  be  extremely  difficult.  It  is  of 
great  diagnostic  importance  to  examine  the  stools  for  several  days 
after  the  attack,  in  order,  by  finding  the  stone,  to  confirm  beyond 
doubt  the  nature  of  the  attack.  The  stool  is  placed  in  a  fine-meshed 
sieve  and  water  allowed  to  run  through  until  the  soluble  portions 
have  been  washed  away.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  follow- 
ing diseases : 

(1)  Acute  Xon-caleuloua  Cholecystitis. — The  symptoms  of  this 
disease  (page  804)  are  so  similar  to  those  of  hepatic  colic  that  ia  cer- 
tain cases  they  can  not  be  differentiated  except  by  operation  which 
discloses  the  absence  of  calculi. 

(2)  Renal  Colic— Compared  with  gallstone  colic  the  pain  of 
rightr«ide  renal  colic  is  in  the  lower  abdomen,  starting  in  the  lateral 
or  posterior  lumbar  region  and  radiating  downward  into  the  groin, 
inner  aspect  of  thigh,  and  the  testicle.  Frequent  and  painful  urina- 
tion may  be  present,  and  the  urine  contains  red  blood  cells.  The 
calculus  may  bo  voided  by  way  of  the  urethra. 

(3)  Gastralgia. — In  this  the  pain  begins  near  the  middle  line 
in  the  epigastrium,  there  is  rarely  chill  or  fever,  jaundice  is  absent, 
and  no  calculus  is  found  in  the  stools.  The  patient  is  usually 
neurotic, 

(4)  Enteralgia. — The  pain  ia  in  mid-abdomen,  is  relieved  by  firm 
pressure  and  tho  passage  of  flatus,  and  a  history  of  dietetic  errors  is 
uanally  obtained. 

(5)  Xervous  Hepatic  Colic. — In  nervous  women  there  may  be 
a  pseudo-biliary  colic  precipitated  or  aggravated   by  fatigue  and 
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anxiety  or  other  depressing  emotions.  The  liver  may  be  tender,  the 
pain  come  in  paroxysms  or  be  continuous  with  exacerbations,  but 
the  gall  bladder  is  not  swollen,  jaundice  is  absent,  there  is  no  fever, 
and  no  calculus  in  the  stools. 

(II)  Impacted  Qallstones  in  the  Cystic  Duet.— When  a  calculus 
engages  in  the  cystic  duct  and  becomes  impacted  certain  results 
may  ensue,  as  follows : 

(1)  Dropsy  of  th4  Gall  Bladder. — The  distended  organ  can  usu- 
ally be  felt  below  the  costal  margin  as  an  elastic  gourd-shaped,  ovoid, 
or  rounded  tumour,  ordinarily  of  moderate  size,  occaaionally  as  large 
as  a  fcetal  head,  rarely  of  such  dimensions  as  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
ovarian  tumour.  It  may  not  be  Bufliciently  tense  to  be  palpable. 
It  moves  with  respiration.  Gallstone  crepitus  may  be  perceived. 
Jaundice  is  not  present  in  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct  alone.  If 
the  obstruction  is  recent  the  gall  bladder  contains  bile,  mncus,  and 
perhaps  some  pus  -,  if  of  long  standing,  simply  a  clear,  thin  mucous 
fiuid.  It  may  require  discrimination  from  movable  kidney  {q.  v.) 
and  carcinoma  of  the  gall  bladder  (page  805). 

(3)  Acute  Infectious  Injlammation  of  the  Gall  SlatUler.—Acnte 
cholecystitis,  either  catarrhal,  suppurative  (empyema),  or  phlegmon- 
ous, with  or  without  perforation  and  subsequent  abscess  or  perito- 
nitis, may  arise  as  a  consequence  of  tlie  impaction  in  the  cystic  duct. 
For  the  symptoms  see  Cholecystitis  (page  804). 

(III)  Impaoted  QaUBtones  in  the  Conunon  Dnot.— Commonly  the 
stone  lodges  near  the  end  of  the  cooimon  duct,  or  there  may  be  a 
series  of  stones  along  the  dnct. 

(a)  Symptoms. — The  distinctive  signs  of  a  stone  impacted  in  the 
common  duct  (Nausvn)  are  the  presence  of  jaundice,  of  variable  in- 
tensity, for  more  than  one  year,  with  the  persistent  or  intermittent 
presence  of  bile  in  the  stools ;  fever ;  enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  ab- 
sent or  slight  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  distention  of  the  gall  blad- 
der; and  the  absence  of  ascites. 

(J)  Results.— The  presence  of  the  stone  causes  a  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  bile  ducts  (cholangitis)  which  may  eventuate  in 
a  suppurative  cholangitis.  Indeed,  the  symptoms  of  impacted  stone 
are  largely  those  of  the  cholangitis  excited  by  its  presence.  Accord- 
ing to  Osier,  three  groups  of  cases  arc  recognisable,  which,  with  their 
distinctive  symptoms,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Complete  obstruction  with  mild  catarrhal  cholangitis  (see  IV, 
(a),  page  802) ;  (2)  incomplete  obstruction  with  a  severer  grude  of 
catarrhal  cholangitis  (see  IT  (J),  page  802),  in  which  recovery  is 
possible ;  (3)  incomplete  obstruction  with  suppurative  cholangitis 
(see  V,  page  803),  in  which  death  is  inevitable. 
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(IV)  Other  Sequfllsa  and  ConpUoations  of  GaUstones. — The  stone 
may  ulcerate,  with  the  formation  of  a  biliary  fistula,  tbroagh  the  gall 
bladder  or  common  or  cystic  ducts  into  the  stomach  (rare) ;  duode- 
num (more  common) ;  colon  (not  uncommon) ;  abdominal  cavitj  (not 
uncommon) ;  bladder  (occasional) ;  lungs  (not  uncommon),  in  which 
case  bile  may  be  coughed  up;  or  an  external  communication  (most 
common)  may  be  established  in  the  right  hypochondriac  or  epigastric 
regions,  by  which  the  stone  escapes. 

Large  gallstones  which  enter  the  bowel,  and  are  either  discharged 
or  cauBC  obstruction,  have  usually  ulcerated  into  the  duodenum  or 
colon,  but  in  exceptional  cases  calculi  of  very  considerable  size  hare 
passed  through  a  greatly  dilated  common  duct. 

XI,  Hypereemia  of  the  Liver. — This  may  be  active  ot  pti»- 
sire.    The  latter  is  by  far  of  the  most  clinical  importance. 

(1)  Active  Hyperaimia. — The  causes  are  overeating  of  rich  food, 
alcoholism,  acute  infections  tike  malaria  or  typhoid  fevers,  amenor- 
rhea, or  the  sudden  arrest  of  habitual  bleeding  from  hemorrhoids. 
The  si/mpfoms  are  vague,  consisting  of  a  feeling  of  distress  and  tnl- 
ness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  especially  after  an  overhearty 
meal,  perhaps  with  sUght  tenderness  from  upward  prttssure  under 
the  cogtal  margin. 

(II)  Passive  Congestion.— (I)  (?a«.tw.— This  arises  from  any  con- 
dition which  produces  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  throngh 
the  right  heart,  especially  chronic  valvular  disease,  leas  commonly 
pulmonary  emphysema  or  cirrhosis ;  or  through  the  inferior  cava,  as 
with  preasurc  by  intrathoracic  tumours.  The  ultimate  result  is  a 
"nutmeg"  liver. 

(2)  The  si/mpioms  are  enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  may  be 
very  considerable,  the  lower  border  extending  as  low  down  as  the 
navel.  If  due  to  valvular  disease  and  the  tricuspid  valve  is  incompf- 
tent,  the  whole  organ  may  pulsate.  The  swelling  may  increase  or 
diminish  more  or  leas  rapidly.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
discomfort,  and  the  swollen  liver  is  usually  tender.  Slight  jaundice 
is  not  uncommon,  with  clay-coloured  stools  and  bile-tinged  Bcantv 
urine  of  high  specific  gravity.  There  maybe  an  enlarged  spleen: 
occHsionally  hsematemesis ;  and  in  advanced  cases  a.icites,  followwl 
perhaps  by  general  cedema.  Gastro-intestinal  disturbances  are  nsn- 
ally  present, 

XII.  Tlirombosis  of  the  Portal  Vein.— In  rare  instances 
clotting  may  occur  in  the  portal  vein  as  a  result  of  hepatic  cirrhoas 
or  syphilis;  carcinoma  involving  the  vein;  circumscribed  peritonitis; 
perforation  of  the  vein  by  a  gallstone  (rare) ;  or  pressure  by  tumours. 
The  diagnosis  is  uncertain  and  seldom  made.     An  extremely  abrupt 
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onset  of  vomiting  of  blood,  inteBtinal  hemorrhage,  ascites,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  spleen  will  justify  a  strong  saspicion  of  portal  thrombosis, 
especially  if  one  of  the  causative  conditions  be  present. 

XIII.  Abscess  of  the  Liver.— Causes—nepatic  abscess  is 
single  or  mnltjple,  always  the  result  of  infection.  The  infective  ma- 
terial may  reach  the  liver  by  way  of  the  portal  vein  from  lesions  in 
the  portal  territory  due  variously  to  dysenteric,  typhoid,  or  gastric 
ulcers,  appendicitis,  amoebic  dysentery,  disease  of  the  rectum  or  neck 
of  the  bladder,  pelvic  abscess,  abscess  of  the  spleen,  or  phlebitis  of 
the  nmbilical  vein  in  the  newborn.  These  usually  cause  a  suppura- 
tive pylephlebitis  from  which  septic  emboli  arise,  and,  entering  the 
liver,  initiate  abscesses,  usually  multiple.  The  septic  foci  may  lie 
outside  of  the  portal  area  and  the  infective  material  be  carried  to 
the  right  heart  by  way  of  the  superior  or  inferior  cava,  traverse  the 
lungs  and  left  heart,  and  enter'  the  liver  by  way  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
as  in  general  pyfemia,  suppurative  diseases  of  the  bone,  and  suppurat- 
ing wounds  of  the  scalp ;  or  the  infection  may  come  from  the  heart 
itself  as  in  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Rarely  it  enters,  against  the 
blood  stream,  by  the  hepatic  veins.  Finally,  infection  may  be  caused 
by  a  cholangitis,  due  to  gallstones  or  parasites  (distoma,  echinococ- 
CUB,  roundworms). 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  abscess  of  the  liver  is  due  to  dysen- 
tery, next  most  frequently  to  appendicitis,  less  often  to  suppurating 
hemorrhoids,  gastric  ulcer,  or  osteomyelitis.  Except  when  of  amoe- 
bic or  dysenteric  origin  the  suppuration  is  usually  multiple. 

Symptoms. — Multiple  hepatic  abscesses  occurring  in  the  course 
of  a  general  pyaemia  may  present  no  distinctive  symptoms  except 
an  enlai^ed  and  tender  liver  with  slight  jaundice. 

In  general  the  symptoms  of  liver  abscess  comprise  the  following : 
Fever,  which  is  often  high  at  the  outset  {103°  to  105°),  but  may  begin 
insidiously,  soon  becoming  irregular,  intermittent,  or  hectic  in  type, 
and  interrupted  by  periods  of  normal  temperature.  Chills  may  pre- 
cede, and  sweats  often  follow,  the  exacerbations  of  the  fever.  If  the 
case  becomes  chronic,  fever  may  be  absent.  There  is  usually  hepatic 
and  right-shoulder  pain  of  a  dull  aching  character,  increased  and 
dragging  when  the  patient  lies  upon  his  left  side.  There  is  jaun- 
dice, seldom  more  than  a  moderate  muddy  yellowness  of  the  skin 
and  conjunctivte.  Gastric  disturbances,  often  with  alternating  diar- 
rhcea  and  constipation,  or  constipation  alone,  are  present.  Ascites 
is  rare.  If  the  abscess  is  sufficiently  large  the  pressure  upon  the 
lung  through  the  diaphragm  may  cause  pleuritic  symptoms.  There 
is  a  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

Upon  examination  the  liver  is  found  to  be  enlarged  and  tender, 
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and  the  ealsrgemeiit,  especially  if  a  Biogle  abscess  of  considerable 
size  exists  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  is  upvard  and  to  the  right, 
contrary  to  the  findings  in  other  swellings  of  the  liver.  The  upper 
limit  of  liver  dulneas  in  such  cases  may  lie  as  high  as  the  fifth  in- 
stead of  the  eighth  rib  in  the  midaxillary  line,  and  at  the  level  of 
the  angle  of  the  scapula  posteriorly.  It  may  project  below  the  costal 
margin  anteriorly  as  much  as  4  inches,  but  in  multiple  abscesses  pal- 
pable swelling  may  be  absent.  If  the  liver  is  accessible,  it  is  found  to 
be  smooth  and  tender,  and,  rarely,  fluctuation  is  obtained.  A  fric- 
tion rub  over  the  hepatic  area  may  be  heard  upon  deep  inspiration  if 
the  perihepatic  peritoneum  is  inflamed.  In  fatal  cases  the  typhoid 
status  usually  develops. 

CompIieatJons  and  Seqnelai. — The  suppurative  inflammation  may 
involve  the  pleural  cavity  with  or  without  perforation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  invade  the  lung.  In  this  case  there  will  be  a  severe 
paroxysmal  cough,  with  dulness,  weak  bronchial  respiration,  and  in- 
creased fremitus  at  the  right  base,  with  the  expectoration  of  a  char- 
acteristic reddish-brown  sputum,  perhaps  containing  the  Ammia 
coU-  The  abscess  may  finally  rupture  into  a  bronchus;  or  into  the 
stomach  or  intestine,  with  the  passage  of  s  quantity  of  pns  in  the 
stools ;  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  sequent  peritonitis ;  or  very 
rarely  into  the  pericardium  ;  or  point  and  discharge  externally  (after 
adhesions  have  formed)  below  the  costal  margin  or  in  the  epigastric 
region. 

Dlffennitial  Diagno^. — The  cardinal  s>'mptoms  are:  irregular 
fever  with  chills  and  sweats,  hepatic  pain,  enlargement  and  tender- 
ness of  the  liver,  and  slight  icterus.  In  doubtful  cases  aspiratiou  of 
the  liver  should  be  done,  which,  if  auccessfnl,  affords  a  reddish- 
brown,  gray,  or  creamy  pus  containing  liver  cells,  bile  pigment, 
amcebse,  or  cocci.  Leucocytosis  is  always  present.  Except  in  trop- 
ical climates,  hepatic  abscess  is  almost  invariably  secondary,  and  in- 
qnirj-  should  be  made  for  the  causative  affections  previously  men- 
tioned.    The  following  conditions  require  to  be  diflerentiat«d : 

(1)  Intermittent  Malarial  Fever. — Liver  abscess  in  temperate  or 
malarial  climates  is  usually  diagnosed  as  malaria  because  of  the 
ague-like  paroxysms  attending  it;  but  the  absence  of  the  Plas- 
modium and  the  futility  of  quinine  in  arresting  the  fever  will  rule 
out  malaria.  Moreover,  there  is  no  splenic  enlargement  in  abscess, 
and  there  is  nsually  a  history  of  dysentery  or  other  cause  of  intes- 
tinal ulceration. 

(2)  Infer  mi/ tenl  Fever  of  hepatic  Colic  or  Catarrhal  Cholangitis. 
— In  this  there  is  a  history  of  previous  attacks;  the  jaundice  is  more 
intense,  and  usually  deepens  after  each  paroxysm  of  chill,  fever,  and 
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eweat ;  the  duration  is  much  longer,  with  entire  absence  o(  fever 
between  the  paroxysms;  and  there  is  no  serious  impairment  of  the 
general  health. 

(3)  Typhoid  Fever. — The  diarrhoea,  delirium,  rapid  palse,  and 
other  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  status  which  often  attend  the  later 
stages  of  liver  abscess  may  closely  simnlate  typhoid  fever,  bat  chills, 
sweats,  irregular  fever,  meteorism,  and  bronchitis  are  less  common ; 
rose  spots  and  a  positive  Widal  reaction  are  absent ;  and  there  is  usu- 
ally a  preceding  history  of  dysentery.  Xevertheless,  hepatic  abscess 
may  complicate  typhoid  fever. 

(4)  Suppurative  Pleurisy. — In  the  cases  where  an  empyema  is 
due  to  and  coexists  with  hepatic  abscess,  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  true  condition  is  impossible,  unless  the  characteristic  brownish- 
red  sputa  are  present,  or  an  examination  of  aspirated  pus  from  the 
pleural  cavity  reveals  liver  cells  and  bile  pigment,  thus  proving  the 
hepatic  origin  of  the  empyema.  The  Amaiba  colt  may  be  found  in 
the  sputum  or  pus.  A  large  right-side  empyema,  by  which  the  liver 
is  pushed  down  and  apparently  enlarged,  may  so  closely  simulate 
liver  abscess  that  a  differential  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult.  The 
upper  line  of  flatness  in  empyema  lies  at  a  higher  point  than  in 
abscess  and  may  change  position  with  movement ;  bulging  of  the 
affected  side  is  common  ;  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  are  more  marked ; 
there  is  a  history  of  previous  tuberculous  disease,  or  a  pneumonia  or 
serous  pleurisy;  and  the  earliest  symptoms  are  pulmonary  rather 
than  intestinal  or  abdominal. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  is  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  Death 
usually  occurs  in  from  6  weeks  to  3  months.  In  solitary  abscesses 
operation  may  give  favourable  results. 

XIV.  CirrhoBis  of  the  LiTer. — Causes. — Clironic  alcoholism 
(50  per  cent  of  all  cases),  syphilis,  chronic  heart  or  lung  diseases 
causing  passive  hepatic  congestion,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bile 
ducts  or  obstruction  by  gallstones,  and  other  but  minor  causes. 

Varieties. — Two  clinical  forms  are  recognised,  the  alropMc  {or 
alcoholic)  and  the  hypertrophic. 

(I)  Atroplllc  (AlcoboUe)  CirrhosiB. — Symptoms. — Occurs  mainly 
in  men,  about  40  years  of  age  or  over.  So  long  as  the  collateral  eir, 
cnlation  compensates  for  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  contracting 
connective  tissue,  to  the  portal  circulation,  the  disease  may  be  latent. 
When  passive  portal  congestion  occurs  the  early  symptoms  are  usu- 
ally those  of  a  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  anorexia,  furred  tongue,  nan- 
sea,  and  vomiting.  Later,  sometimes  early,  there  may  be  epistaxis, 
hsematemesis,  or  bleeding  from  dilated  veins  of  the  esophagus,  intes- 
tinal hemorrhage,  or  bleeding  hemorrhoids.    Ascites,  often  becoming 
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enormouB,  usually  eoaneB,  with  sequent  great  oedema  of  the  legs  and 
genitaU.  Jaundice,  if  present  st  all,  is  slight.  The  arine  is  scanty 
and  high  coloured,  of  high  specific  gravity,  loaded  vith  urates,  and 
often  contains  bile  pigment.  Fever  is  uncommon,  but  may  be  pres- 
ent (100°  to  102°)  during  advanced  stages. 

The  face,  often  ruddy  at  first,  becomes  pallid,  sallow,  and  pinched. 
There  is  usually  progressive  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  emaciation  of  the 
thorax  and  upper  extremities  contrasts  strongly  with  the  distended 
abdomen  and  oedematous  legs.  The  presence  of  the  caput  Medusse 
and  other  distended  veins  of  the  abdomen  (mammary,  epigastric) 
may  be  noted.  The  liver  is  at  first  somewhat  enlarged,  but  later 
becomes  smaller,  although — a  fact  to  be  noted — the  redaction  in 
size  may  be  slight.  Its  firm  lower  edge  may  be  felt  under  the  costal 
margin  if  the  ascites  will  permit,  and  its  surface  is  hard,  sometimes 
finely  granular.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged  and  palpable.  After 
tapping,  the  area  of  liver  dulness  is  found  to  be  diminished  in  its 
vertical  diameter.  In  any  stage  of  the  disease  intense  headache, 
amaurosis,  noisy  delirium,  convulsions,  stupor,  or  coma  may  develop, 
closely  simulating  and  usually  supposed  to  be  the  cerebral  symptoms 
of  urtemia,  but  due  to  a  toxic  agent  as  yet  unknown. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  may  cover  many  years. 

Diagnods. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  a  history  of  alcoholism, 
the  presence  of  ascites,  and  the  detection  of  a  firm,  perhaps  a  small, 
liver.  The  occurrence  of  hematemeais  or  melseoa  and  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  will  tend  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  initial  enlargement  of  a  cirrhotic  liver  from 
a  fatty  liver;  and  in  rare  instances  cancer  and  cirrhosis  are  associ- 
ated, as  proved  at  autopsy.  The  syphilitic  origin  of  the  diseaae  may 
be  suspected  if  there  is  an  indubitable  history  or  unmistakable  signs 
of  previous  syphilis,  or  if  the  liver  is  irregular  in  shape. 

(II)  Hypertropbie  Cirrhosis. ^This  form  occurs  mainly  in  men 
under  40  years  of  age-,  occasionally  in  children;  and  there  is  not 
nsually  an  alcoholic  history  (Osleb).  Its  duration  varies  from  4  to 
10  years.     The  cause  of  the  disease  is  practically  unknown. 

Symptoms. — There  is  jaundice,  usually  slight.  The  liver  is  uni- 
formly increased  in  size  and  the  enlargement  is  often  visible;  its 
edge  is  smooth,  firm,  hard,  and  may  extend  downward  to  the  level 
of  the  umbilicus,  and  its  surface  is  smooth ;  the  spleen  is  enlarged, 
hard,  and  readily  palpated.  There  are  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  slight  or  severe,  sometimes  accompanied  by  nausea  and 
vomiting  and  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  jaundice,  but  the  gall 
bladder  is  not  swollen.  The  urine  contains  bile  pigment,  but  the 
stools  remain  dark.    There  may  be  slight  fever,  and  a  marked  lenco- 
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cytoeis  is  not  uncommon.  In  children  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
may  be  very  considerable.  There  may  be  hemorrhages,  purpura,  and 
itching  or  bronzing  of  the  skin.  At  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  disease  delirium  and  high  fever  iritli  a  grave  form  of  jaundice 
may  deyelop.  In  contradistinction  to  atrophic  cirrhosis,  ascites  and 
dilated  abdominal  veins  do  not  occur. 

Diagnosis. — la  amyloid  liver  jaundice  is  absent.  In  carcinoma 
of  the  liver  the  spleen  is  not  enlarged,  there  may  be  ascites,  the 
patient  is  over  40,  and  the  liver  is  nodular  and  irregular. 

XV.  Fatty  Liver. — Two  varieties  are  recognised, /aWy  inJiUra- 
tion  and  fatty  degeneration. 

(I)  Fatty  Infiltration. — This  may  be  present  as  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral obesity ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  interference  with  oxi- 
dation, may  supervene  in  the  course  of  chronic  wasting  diseases  like 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  grave  ansmia,  malarial  cachexia, 
or  syphilis.  A  fatty  cirrhotic  liver  may  be  found  as  the  result  of 
chronic  alcoholism.  Aside  from  the  evidence  derived  from  physical 
examination,  the  general  symptoms  are  not  distinctive,  being  com- 
monly those  of  the  causative  disease  or  condition.  There  is  no 
jaundice  whatever,  although  the  stools  may  be  pale,  and  ascites  does 
not  occur.  The  liver  is  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  smooth,  and 
painless,  often  reaching  as  far  down  as  the  umbilicus.  The  spleen 
remains  of  normal  size. 

The  presence  of  general  obesity  suggests  but  may  interfere  with 
the  physical  detection  of  this  condition.  It  is  easily  recognised  in 
thin  subjects.  By  comparison  the  amyloid  liver  is  of  firmer  con- 
sistence, and  usually  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
albuminuria.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  lucsemic  liver 
resemble  those  of  the  fatty  liver,  but  a  blood  examination  will  read- 
Uy  make  the  discrimination. 

(II)  Fatty  Degeneration. — May  be  due  to  alcoholism,  carcinoma, 
phthisis,  chronic  dysentery,  profound  aniemia,  acute  specific  infec- 
tions, poisoning  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  chloroform,  and  forms  an 
essential  feature  of  acute  yellow  atrophy.  The  slighter  degrees  of 
fatty  degeneration  are  clinically  unrecognisable.  The  symptoms  of 
the  grave  forms  are  those  of  acut«  yellow  atrophy  {page  816)  or  phos- 
phorus poisoning. 

XVI.  Amyloid  Liver.— Occurs  most  frequently  as  a  result  of 
chronic  suppuration  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bones,  especially 
of  the  hip  joint  or  vertebrse ;  next  most  commonly  it  is  due  to  syph- 
ilis, particularly  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  rectum  and  disease  of 
the  bones.  Less  often  it  is  associated  with  rachitis,  carcinoma,  and 
infectious  fevers.     The  symptoms  are  not  distinctive.     The  liver  is 
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imiformly  and  greatly  enlarged,  smooth,  solid,  firm,  and  not  tender. 
'J'he  margin  is  usually  rounded,  but  may  be  sharp  and  firm.  The 
fipleen  also  is  enlarged  from  associated  amyloid  disease.  Jaundice 
is  absent,  the  stools  may  be  light  coloured  but  contain  bile,  and  there 
is  no  ascites  or  other  evidence  of  portal  obstruction.  As  an  amyloid 
kidney  usually  coexists,  the  urine  often  contains  serum  albumin,  and 
also  serum  globulin,  with  abundant  casts. 

The  diagnonis,  except  in  the  rare  instances  when  the  amyloid 
liver  is  not  enlarged,  is  readily  made.  The  cardinal  symptoms  com- 
prise a  great  and  steady  enlargement  of  the  organ,  in  conjunction 
with  chronic  suppuration,  syphilis,  or  chronic  phthisis. 

XVII.  Carcinoma  of  l^e  Liver. — This  occurs  most  commonly 
in  men,  seldom  under  40  years  of  age,  very  rarely  in  children.  It  is 
next  in  frequency  to  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  and  uterus ;  usually 
secondary,  mainly  to  primary  disease  in  the  portal  territory,  especial- 
ly of  the  stomach  and  rectum,  or  to  mammary  carcinoma.  Carci- 
noma of  the  gall  bladder  has  already  been  described  (page  805). 

(a)  Symptoms. — The  disease  may  be  latent  except  for  an  indefi- 
nite ill  health.  Progressive  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  may  be 
the  earliest  symptoms.  There  are  usually  anorexia,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  Jaundice,  ordinarily  slight,  sometimes  intense,  is  present 
in  50  per  cent  of  cases.  Dull  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  or  shoulder  is  usually  present,  but  may  be  lacking.  As- 
cites is  not  common,  occurring  in  but  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 
The  spleen  is  seldom  enlarged.  Fever,  usually  moderate  (100°  to 
102°),  is  not  infrequent  during  the  later  stages ;  rarely  chills  and 
high  intermittent  fever  may  occur.  A  marked  cachexia  with  antemic 
cedema  of  the  feet  and  legs  almost  invariably  appears  toward  the 
end  of  the  disease ;  and  at  the  same  period  toxic  symptoms,  head- 
ache, delirium,  stupor  or  coma,  may  supervene. 

Physical  examiimtion  shows  enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins 
and  distention  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  emacia- 
tion is  marked,  the  nodular  character  of  the  enlarged  liver  may  be 
evident  by  inspection.  The  organ  is  found  to  be  greatly  increased 
in  size,  its  margin  lying  perhaps  below  the  navel,  and  moving  with 
respiration.  Usually  the  liver  is  hard,  irregular,  and  nodulated,  each 
nodule  sometimes  presenting  a  characteristic  depression  or  umbilica- 
tion  in  its  centre.  When  the  growth  is  mainly  in  the  left  lobe  the 
latter  may  resemble  a  distinct  epigastric  tumour.  In  rare  cases  the 
liver  is  uniformly  enlarged  and  smooth,  lacking  nodulation.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  from  3  to  15  months,  rarely  2  years. 

(S)  Differential  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptom  of  hepatic  car- 
i  is  the  enlarged  nodular  liver  with  cachexia.     Previous  or 
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present  carcinoma  of  other  organs  (Btomach,  inteBtme,  rectum,  mam- 
mary  gland),  with  jaundice  and  perhaps  ascites,  confirm  the  diagno- 
sis.   Age  and  heredit;  are  suggestive. 

(1)  If  the  liyer  is  diffusely  carcinomatous  and  the  enUrgement  is 
Bmooth  and  uniform,  a  variety  sometimes  encountered,  it  may  require 
diScrentiation  from  amyloid  or  fatty  liver.  The  presence  of  jaun- 
dice, the  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  marked  cachexia  will  pronounce  for  malignant  disease. 

(2)  The  large  nodulated  hydatid  liver  may  resemble  that  of  car- 
cinoma, but  in  the  former  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  much  longer, 
the  wasting  and  anaemia  are  much  lees  marked,  the  nodules  arc 
softer,  jaundice  is  more  common,  aspiration  may  enable  the  finding 
of  booklets,  and  finally  it  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

(3)  The  large  syphilitic  amyloid  liver  containing  irregular  or 
rounded  projecting  gummata  may  be  difficult  to  separate,  as  the 
jaundice  may  be  marked  and  the  organ  greatly  enlarged.  But  the 
history  or  evidences  of  syphilis,  the  longer  duration  of  the  disease, 
and  the  slighter  degree  of  impairment  of  the  general  health  will 
negative  malignant  disease. 

(4)  Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  in  the  early  stages  can  not  always  he 
distinguished  from  carcinoma.  Reliance  must  be  placed  upon  smooth 
and  painless  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the  presence  of  an  enlarged 
spleen,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 

(5)  Whether  the  malignant  disease  of  the  liver  is  sarcoma  rather 
than  carcinoma,  as  sometimes  happens,  can  not  be  decided  unless 
there  is  a  primary  sarcoma  elsewhere.  The  primary  growth  is  usu- 
ally a  melano-sarcoma  of  the  eye,  lymph  glands,  or  skin,  and  if  sec- 
ondary deposits  occur  in  the  liver  there  may  be  melanuria,  which, 
with  the  presence  of  the  original  tumour  and  the  very  rapid  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  liver,  may  enable  a  diagnosis. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  positively  whether  carcinoma 
of  the  liver  is  primary  or,  as  usual,  secondary,  unless  the  primary 
growth  can  be  discovered. 

XVIII.  Periliepatitis. — Reference  is  here  made  to  a  chronic 
inflammation,  with  great  thickening  (capsulitis)  of  the  fibrous  en- 
velope (Glisson's  capsule)  of  the  liver.  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver,  including  subphrenic  abscess,  is 
described  under  diseases  of  the  peritoneum  {q.  v.). 

Chronic  capsulitis  (Olissonian  cirrhosis)  is  divided  (Oslbr)  into 
two  groups;  one,  in  adults,  with  recurring  ascites  and  evidences  of 
interstitial  nephritis,  without  jaundice,  and  which  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  the  other  forming  a 
part  of  a  widespread  fibroid  process  which  includes    perihepatitis. 
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perispleaitis,  proliferative  peritoiiitis,  adherent  pericardiam,  and  in- 
dnrative  mediaBtinitis.  The  liver  may  be  rounded,  smooth,  and 
readilj  grasped,  resembling  the  Bplcen,and  there  U  persistent  aaciteG. 

XIX.  Acute  Yellow  Atrophy. — A  rare  disease  attended  by  a 
rapid  necrosis  of  the  liver  cells.  It  occurs  with  the  greatest  fre- 
quency in  pregnant  women  between  20  and  30  years  of  age.  The 
condition  is  almost  exactly  that  which  is  produced  by  phosphorus 
poisoning. 

^mptoms. — The  initial  symptoms  are  malaise,  headache,  anorexia, 
nausea,  and  vomiting,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  jaundice,  the  condi- 
tion resembling  a  simple  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  In  from  1  to  3 
weeks  from  the  onset  cerebral  symptoms,  delirium,  muscular  trem- 
bling, perhaps  convulsions,  drowsiness,  coma,  and  persistent  vomiting 
become  manifest.  At  this  time  the  jaundice  deepens.  There  may 
be  subcutaneous  or  mucons-mcmbrane  hemorrhages.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  moderate  fever.  There  is  no  bile  in  the  clay-coloured 
stools  ;  the  urine  is  bile-stained,  contains  albumin,  fatty  casts,  and 
quite  frequently  leucin  and  tyrosin.  The  typhoid  status  usually  de- 
velops with  dry  tongue,  rapid  pulse,  coma,  and  death.  Physical 
examination  shows  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  area  of  hepatic  dnl- 
ness,  and  its  replacement  by  tympanicity. 

Diagnosis.—The  cardinal  symptoms  are  jaundice,  vomiting,  delir- 
ium, hemorrhages,  with  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  and  atrophy 
of  the  liver.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  severe  cerebral  symptoms 
may  occur  during  the  course  of  any  grave  jaundice. 

In  phosphorus  poisoning,  which  yellow  atrophy  resembles,  the 
onset  is  sudden,  the  gastric  symptoms  more  prominent,  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  less  marked  and  appear  at  a  later  period,  and  the 
urine  does  not  contain  leucin  or  tyrosin.  Moreover,  there  may  be  a 
history  of  the  ingestion  of  rat  paste  or  match  heads. 

The  symptoms  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  may,  in  some  respects, 
exactly  simulate  those  of  yellow  atrophy,  but  enlargement  instead  of 
shrinkage  of  the  liver,  the  absence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  and  the  fre- 
quent pyrexia  will  speak  for  the  former. 

XX.  SypiiiliB  of  the  LiTer.— See  page  740. 

XXI.  Iiencssmic  Liver. — See  Index. 

XXII.  Hydatids  of  the  Liver.— See  Index. 

X.    DISEASES   OF  THE    PANCREAS 

{For  the  examination  of  tht  pancreas.  Me  pages  470  and  47T) 

I.  Acute  PancreatitiB. — Of  this  3  forms  are  recognised :  hem- 
orrhagic, suppurative,  and  gangrenous. 
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(I)  Eemorrbagie  P&noreatitis.— Occurs  mainlj  in  adult  males. 
Predisposing  canaes  are  injury,  alcoholism,  gallatones,  severe  chronic 
gastro-duodenitis,  and  chronic  mercurial  ism. 

(ff)  Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden,  with  deep-seated  violent  and 
colicky  pain  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen,  soon  followed  by 
nausea  and  persistent  vomiting,  constipation,  abdominal  distention, 
perhaps  limited  to  the  epigastrium,  and  meteorisni.  The  tempera- 
ture may  be  subnormal  at  first,  later  there  is  moderate  fever,  perhaps 
beginning  with  a  chill.  Deep  presBure  over  the  upper  abdomen  or 
epigastric  region  may  reveal  circumscribed  resistance.  Tender  points 
(fat  necrosis)  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  abdominal  wall.  De- 
lirium, dyspnoea,  hiccough,  fatty  diarrhoea,  and  albuminuria  may  be 
present.  Symptoms  of  collapse  rapidly  supervene,  and  death  occurs 
from  the  2d  to  the  4th  day  of  the  disease,  or  even  sooner. 

{b)  Differential  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  (Frrz)  com- 
prise a  sudden,  violent,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting  and  collapse,  and  in  24  hours  by  a  circumscribed 
epigastric  swelling,  tympanitic  or  resistant,  with  slight  fever,  consti- 
pation, tenderness  over  the  course  of  the  pancreas,  and  tender  spots 
in  the  abdomen.     Few  correct  diagnoses  are  made  intra  vitam. 

Most  commonly  the  disease  is  mistaken  for  acute  intestinal  ob- 
struction, or  peritonitis  due  to  perforation  of  a  duodenal  or  gastric 
nicer.  Symptoms  pointing  to  obstruction  rather  than  pancreatitis 
are  general  abdominal  distention,  visible  peristalsis  of  the  intestinal 
coils,  and  ffeeal  vomiting,  although  obstruction  high  up  in  the  in- 
testine and  manifesting  itself  by  local  signs  in  the  epigastrium  is  not 
common.  But  the  most  acute  diagnostician  may  be  tripped.  Ulcer 
of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  occurs  usually  in  younger  persons ;  there 
is  a  history  of  chlorosis  or  anremia,  pain  after  eating,  and  hsemateme- 
sis  or  intestinal  hemorrhage.  In  gallstone  colic  there  is  seldom 
severe  collapse  or  prostration,  the  pain  is  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  and  jaundice  is  often  present.  Xevertheless,  gallstones  and 
pancreatitis  may  coexist.  Corrosive  poisoning  can  be  discriminated 
by  the  history  and  perhaps  by  an  examination  of  the  vomitus. 

The  prognosis  is  almost  invariably  bad. 

(II)  Suppnratire  Pancreatitis.— Occurs  mainly  in  men.  The  dis- 
ease may  set  in  acutely  with  severe  epigastric  pain,  hiccough,  vomit- 
ing, chills  and  irregular  fever,  tympanites,  constipation,  slight  jaun- 
dice, and  splenic  swelling,  ending  fatally  within  a  week ;  or  it  may 
continue  for  3  or  4  weeks  with  irregular  chills  and  fever,  and  steady 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  finally  ending  in  death ;  or  it  may  become 
chronic,  lasting  several  months  or  a  year,  with  progressive  weakness 
and  emaciation,  and  either  continuous  moderate  fever  or  occasional 
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attacks  of  pain  and  vomiting,  followed  by  fever  and  delirium.  There 
may  be  fatty  diarrhcea,  jaundice,  and  glycosnria.  The  abscess  may 
perforate  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  stomach,  or  duodenum,  or  cause 
portal  thrombosis.  The  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  abscess  can  not  be 
made  unleBS  it  forms  a  palpable,  deep-aeated  mass  in  the  epigastrium, 
the  presence  of  which,  iu  association  with  the  symptoms  described, 
may,  iu  rare  instances,  suggest  the  diagnosis. 

(Ill)  GangTenoils  Panonatitis.— This  is  usually  a  sequel  of  hem- 
orrhage (see  II,  following),  or  of  (I)  and  (11)  just  described,  tbi? 
pancreas  becoming  necrotic.  The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those 
of  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  except  that  chills  and  fever  are  usual, 
jaundice  may  occur,  and  the  duration  is  from  10  days  to  3  weeks. 
Death  is  the  ordinary  termiuation,  although  the  necrotic  pancreas  has 
been  discharged  by  way  of  the  rectum  with  subsequent  recovery. 

II.  Hemorrhage  into  the  Pancreas.— Occurs  mainly  in 
adults  over  40  years  of  age.  The  symptoms  comprise  a  sudden  onset, 
during  perfect  health,  of  severe,  sharp,  or  colicky  pain  in  the  upper 
abdomen,  accompanied  by  nausea  and  obstinate  vomiting.  The  pa- 
tient rapidly  becomes  depressed,  restless,  and  anxious,  with  a  cold, 
sweating  skin.  The  pulse  is  small  and  rapid,  becoming  later  running 
and  imperceptible.  The  temperature  is  normal  or  subnormal,  the 
abdomen  becomes  distended  and  tender,  especially  over  its  upper  por- 
tion.    Collapse,  syncope,  and  death  follow  within  34  hours. 

III.  Chronic  Pancreatitis. — The  organ  becomes  hard,  and 
often  contracted,  as  a  result  of  interstitial  Bbrous  overgrowth.  The 
most  frequent  cause  is  an  extension  into  the  pancreatic  duct  of  a 
chronic  gastro-duodenitis  or  catarrh  of  the  bile  passages  ;  next  most 
frequently  it  is  a  result  of  alcoholism  and  syphilis.  It  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  diabetes. 

The  symptoms  are  not  distinctive.  There  may  be  evidences  of 
chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  with  occasional  attacks  of  deep-seated  pain 
in  the  epigastric  region,  faintness,  anxiety,  and  moderate  fever. 
Jaundice,  due  to  pressure  upon  the  common  bile  duct  by  the  fibroid 
changes  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  may  be  present,  so  also  fatty 
diarrhoea,  and  fat  and  sugar  in  the  urine.  A  sense  of  resistance  over 
the  epigastrium  has  been  observed.  Nevertheless  an  ante-morkui 
diagnosis  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  without  exploratory  operation. 

IV.  Carcinoma  of  the  Pancreas.— This  occurs  principally  in 
men  over  40  years  of  age ;  is  usually  primary ;  and  most  commonly 
involves  the  head  of  the  organ.     It  is  not  a  frequent  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  not  distinctive.  There  is  contino- 
ouB  dull,  occasionally  paroxysmal  and  radiating,  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium.    Xausea,  vomiting,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  common- 
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From  pressure  by  the  enlarged  bead  of  the  p&ncreas  upon  the  end  of 
the  common  duct  intense  and  permanent  jaundice  may  arise,  witli 
swelling  of  the  liyer  and  gall  bladder ;  upon  the  portal  vein,  ascites ; 
upon  the  thoracic  duct,  chylous  ascites ;  upon  the  pylorus,  gastrec- 
tasia;  upon  the  inferior  cava,  oedema  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body ; 
upon  the  loft  ureter,  hydronephrosis.  The  stools  are  clay  coloured, 
and  fatty  diarrbcea  and  diabetes  may  be  present  but  are  not  common. 
There  is  very  rapid  emaciation  and  cachexia.  In  about  one  third  of 
the  cases  a  deep-seated  epigastric  tumonr  can  be  felt,  which  lying,  as 
it  does,  directly  upon  the  aorta,  may  present  a  distinctly  transmitted 
pnlsation,  perhaps  a  bruit.  The  prognosis  is  almost  invariably  unfa- 
vourable, but  cases  have  recovered  after  operation. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  difficult  and  not  often  made.  The  significant 
symptoms  are  epigastric  pain,  rapid  emaciation,  the  late  onset  of 
intense  and  permanent  jaundice  with  dilatation  of  the  gall  bladder, 
and  the  presence  of  a  deep-seated,  immovable,  and  hard  epigastric 
tnmour.     It  requires  to  be  separated  from  the  following : 

(1)  Carcinovia  of  the  Pylorus. — Compared  to  carcinoma  of  the 
pancreas,  a  pyloric  growth  is  readily  movable ;  the  stomach  is  usually 
dilated ;  there  may  be  coffee-groaad  vomitus  and  meltena;  jaundice, 
ascites,  glycosuria,  and  fatty  diarrhcea  are  generally  absent ;  HCl  is 
absent,  lactic  acid  present,  in  the  stomach  contents;  and,  finally,  the 
duration  is  much  longer  than  that  of  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas. 

(2)  Carcinoma  of  the  Transverse  Colon. — In  this  the  tumour  is 
not  so  deep-seated,  it  is  movable,  evidences  of  intestinal  obstruction 
are  generally  present,  and  there  is  no  jaundice. 

(3)  Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. — The  history,  the  expan- 
sUe  pulsation,  and  the  absence  of  cachexia,  will  vouch  for  aneurism 
rather  than  carcinoma. 

V.  Pancreatic  Cysts. — («)  Causes. — Tliese  cysts  are  usually 
either  traumatic,  inflammatory,  or  reteution  cysts ;  the  latter  due  to 
plugging  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung  by  calculi,  or  occlusion  of  the  smaller 
ducts  by  the  contraction  of  a  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis. 

(b)  Stfmptoms.~la  the  traumatic  casea  the  onset  may  be  sudden, 
with  pain,  vomiting,  and  peritonitic  symptoms;  in  inflammatory 
cases  either  gradual  after  dyspeptic  attacks  with  colicky  pain  sug- 
gestive of  gallstones,  or  more  rapid  with  symptoms  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  The  more  chronic  retention  cysts  may  give  rise  to  no 
symptom  until  they  attain  a  very  considerable  size. 

Frequently  there  are  attacks  of  colicky  pain,  sometimes  referred 
to  the  left  hypochondrium  and  left  shoulder,  with  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  steady  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  Fatty  diarrhcea  and  saliva, 
tion  are  rare,  glycosuria  and  albuminuria  not  infrequent,  and  from 
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the  pressure  of  large  tumours  jaundice,  ascites,  and  dyspncea  may 
liccome  manifest.  A  decided  loss  of  weight  has  been  noted  in  a 
number  of  cases.  Constipation  is  common,  and  there  may  be  recur- 
ring intestinal  hemorrhages. 

The  elastic,  perhaps  fluctuating,  smooth,  or  lobulated  cystic  tumour 
is  found  in  the  upper  abdomen,  nsually  in  the  middle  line.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  reaches  the  abdominal  wall  between  the  stomach 
and  the  colon,  the  former  having  been  thrust  upward.  More  rarely 
it  lies  above  the  stomach  or  below  the  colon ;  stUl  more  infrequeutty, 
when  springing  from  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  it  is  discovered  in  the 
left  hypochondrium.  It  is  fixed,  moves  slightly,  if  at  all,  with  res- 
piration, and  may  be  so  large  as  to  fill  the  abdomen.  The  cpt  may 
develop  rapidly,  but  as  a  rule  the  growth  is  slow  and  chronic,  and  it 
may  exist  for  many  years,  in  the  majority  fgr  from  2  to  4  years. 

(c)  Diagnosin. — This  rests  upon  the  finding  of  a  tumour  with  (he 
characteristics  just  described.  The  cyst  may  be  aspirated  and  the 
contents  examined.  Inflation  of  the  stomach  and  the  colon  will  aid 
in  determining  the  exact  location  of  the  cyst.  It  requires  differen- 
tiation from  liydronephrosis  {q.  v.)  or  renal  cysts  (y.  i-.),  a  greatly 
dilated  gall  bladder  (page  467),  or,  if  very  large,  from  an  ovarian 
cyst.  The  prognosis,  if  the  condition  is  correctly  diagnosed  and 
operated,  is  good. 

VI.  Pancreatic  Calculi. — These  rare  formations  may  lead  by 
their  presence  to  chronic  pancreatitis,  cysts,  suppurative  pancreatitis, 
or  carcinoma.  A  diagnosis  may  be  attempted  if,  without  jaundice, 
there  are  attacks  of  colic,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  calculus  throngh 
the  main  duct,  the  pain  extending  along  the  left  costal  margin  and 
through  to  the  back,  with  glycosuria  and  fatty  diarrhoea.  If  calculi 
composed  of  calcium  carbonate  or  phosphate  can  be  recovered  from 
the  stools  subsequent  to  the  attack  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed. 
Ordinarily  a  diagnosis  of  gallstone  colic  is  made. 

XI.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM 
I.  Acute  Di£EVt8e  Peritonitis.— Canses.— Rarely  this  is  pri- 
mary or  idiopathic,  occurring  as  a  terminal  event  in  chronic  nephri- 
tis, arterioscleroBis,  or  gout.  Ordinarily  it  is  secondary,  arising  by 
extension  from  an  inflamed  organ  covered  by  peritoneum,  or  from 
perforation  of  a  similarly  covered  hollow  organ,  or  from  rupture  of 
an  abscess  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Peritonitis  from  perforation 
may  be  due  to  typhoid,  cancerous,  tuberculous,  simple,  or  stercoral 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  or  to  perforation  of  the  appendix 
or  gall  bladder ;  from  rupture  of  a  purvUnl  collection,  to  appendicsl 
abscess,  pyosalpinx,  ovarian  abscess,  retroperitoneal  abscess,  empyo- 
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ma  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  abBceBs  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas. 
It  may  arise  by  extension  from  any  of  the  inflammations  just  men- 
tioned, without  perforation  or  rupture.  It  maj  form  a  part  of  sep- 
ticfemia  or  pytemia,  or  be  due  to  cancer  or  tuberculosis  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  The  infective  organisms  are  various,  but  those 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  the  Bacillus  coli  commutns  (in  peri- 
tonitis from  perforation  of  the  intestinal  tract),  the  Staphylococcus 
aureus  (poat-operative  and  puerperal),  and  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes 
{idiopathic  or  terminal). 

Symptoms. — If  the  patient  is  already  gravely  ill,  particularly  when 
a  stuporous  condition  is  present,  or  when  a  localized  peritoneal  ab- 
scess causes  a  slow-spreading  general  peritonitis,  the  onset  may  be 
gradual  and  insidious,  the  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease  over- 
shadowing those  of  the  peritoneal  involvement. 

Ordinarily  the  initial  symptom  is  a  chilly  feeling  or  a  marked 
rigour,  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  vomiting,  and  intense  abdominal 
pain.  The  pain  may  at  first  be  local  and  correspond  to  the  seat  of 
the  primary  lesion,  but  soon  becomes  diffused  and  general.  Except 
when  due  to  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer,  when  it  is  referred  to  the 
chest,  back,  or  shoulder,  the  greatest  pain  is  below  the  navel.  The 
abdomen  is  excessively  tender,  soon  becomes  distended  and  tympa- 
nitic, in  rare  cases  remaining  flat  and  rigid,  and  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles are  firmly  contracted.  As  the  pain  is  increased  by  pressure  or 
movement,  the  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  knees  drawn  up, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  the  respira- 
tion is  costal,  and  talking,  coughing,  vomiting,  and  straining  to 
empty  the  bladder  or  bowel  are  avoided,  so  far  as  poBsible,  because 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is  painful.  The  vomiting  is  usually 
persistent,  first  of  the  stomach  contents,  then  of  yellowish  bile-con- 
taining fluid,  finally,  of  a  greenish  fluid.  Very  seldom  the  vomitus 
is  brownish  black,  with  an  odour  suggestive  of  a  fsecal  origin.  Con- 
stipation is  usnal,  but  a  brief  initial  diarrhoea  may  occur.  The  pulse 
is  rapid  (110  to  160),  small,  often  wiry ;  the  respirations  are  acceler- 
ated (30  to  40).  In  extremely  severe  cases  the  temperature  may  be 
normal  or  subnormal ;  ordfDarily  it  is  moderately  elevated ;  exception- 
ally, and  especially  at  the  onset,  it  may  be  high  (104°  to  105°),  with  a 
cool  surface.  The  urine  is  scanty,  high  coloured,  and  contains  a 
large  excess  of  indican.  There  may  be  frequent  urination,  less  com- 
monly retention.  More  or  less  marked  symptoms  of  collapse  often 
become  manifest  at  an  early  period.  The  gray  face  bears  an  expres- 
sion of  anxiety,  the  nose  is  pinched,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  cheeks  col- 
lapsed, and  the  lips  cyanotic.  The  skin  is  cool  and  clammy,  the 
^ands  and  feet  cold  and  wet. 
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Physic^  examination  reveals  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  rigid,  mo- 
tionless, greatly  distended  abdomen,  universally  tympanitic  on  per- 
cussion. Id  rare  instances,  particularly  If  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
strong  and  well-developed,  there  may  be  a  flat  and  rigid  abdomeu 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  Prolonged  auscultation  shoTs, 
in  consequence  of  intestinal  paresis,  an  absence  of  the  usual  gurgliug 
or  splashing  sounds,  and  possibly  the  presence  of  friction  sound^ 
during  respiration.  If  the  meteorism  is  sufficiently  great  the  splenic 
dulness  is  obliterated ;  so  also  with  hepatic  dulness,  except  in  the 
midaxillaiy  line,  at  which  point  it  may  etUl  be  found.  If  the  re- 
maining hepatic  dulness  disappears  wben  the  patient  is  tamed  on 
the  left  side  the  presence  of  free  air  or  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
(pneumo-peritoneum)  may  be  inferred.  Owing  to  the  upward  press- 
are  upon  the  diaphragm  the  apex  beat  may  be  found  in  the  4th  in- 
terspace, farther  to  the  left  than  normal.  If  the  patient  lives  long 
enough  the  signs  of  peritoneal  eSusion  become  manifest. 

Dnntion  and  Prognosis.— Usually  terminates  in  death  from  ei- 
hanstion,  the  duration  varying,  according  to  acuteness  and  severit;, 
from  2  to  10  days.  Cardiac  paralysis  is  occasionally  responsible  for 
a  sudden  lethal  ending. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  of  a  classical  case  are  sudden 
severe  abdominal  pain,  increasing  abdominal  distention,  tenderness, 
and  gradual  effusion,  with  persistent  vomiting,  fever,  and  symptoms 
of  collapse.  Always  suspect  and  look  for  evidences  of  appendicitis, 
especially  in  young  adults ;  for  puerperal  infection,  gonorrhc^a,  sal- 
pingitis, ovarian  or  pelvic  abscess,  in  women ;  for  perforated  gastric 
nicer ;  and  for  walking  typhoid  fever  with  perforation,  especially  in 
young  and  vigorous  persons. 

The  diagnosis  is  at  times  extremely  difficult  if,  as  may  happen  in 
typhoid  fever,  or  when  the  patient  is  stuporoas  or  comatose,  the 
symptoms  are  insidious  and  not  very  distinctive.  There  may  be  sim- 
ply an  increase  of  the  already  existing  meteorism,  a  more  marked 
tenderness,  and  an  intensification  of  the  evidences  of  collapse  or 
prostration,  with  perhaps  a  higher  level  of  temperature.  Occasion^ 
errors,  both  positive  and  negative,  are  inentable.  The  following  dis- 
eases may  require  differentiation : 

(1)  Aciile  EnterihcoUiiit. — See  page  778. 

(2)  Intestinal  Obstruction. — See  page  794. 

(3)  Embolism  of  the  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery. — See  page  797. 

(4)  Acute  Hemorrhagic  Pancreatitis.— See  page  817. 

(5)  Rupture  of  an  Ectopic  Gesttttion. — See  page  787- 

(6)  "Hysterical  Peritonitis.'" — This  neurosis,  which  in  several 
personal  cases  has  been  one  of  the  varying  features  of  mucous  colic 
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(p^e  799),  may  exactly  simulate  true  diSase  peritonitis  in  ite  abrupt 
onset  with  severe  abdominal  pain  and  rigidity,  great  tendemese,  and 
marked  meteorism,  with  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  frequent  urination,  and 
even  evidences  of  collapse.  It  is  said  that  fever  may  also  be  present. 
If  characteristic  hysterical  symptoms  are  associated  the  diagnosis  is 
ordinarily  clear.  Otherwise  the  osaal  absence  of  fever,  the  exag- 
gerated intensity  of  tbe  local  signs  in  comparison  with  the  general 
condition,  and  a  final  recovery,  will  suggest  the  neurotic  nature  of 
the  affection.  Becarrencea  may  take  place.  Nevertheless  mistakes 
will  occur,  at  least  in  the  first  attack. 

II.  Acute  lioealized  Peritonitis.— The  symptoms  of  circum- 
scribed peritonitis  resemble  those  of  the  diffuse  form  except  in  de- 
gree. The  pain  and  tendemeea  is  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  part  of  the  peritoneum  which  is  involved ;  the  vomiting  and 
meteorism  may  be  slight  or  absent ;  constipation  is  usually  present, 
but  is  easily  overcome ;  and  the  collapse  symptoms  are  moderate  or 
slight.  If,  as  often  happens,  the  infianunatoiy  focus  is  walled  off 
from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by  protective  adhesions,  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  may  disappear  and  tbe  local  signs  be  reduced 
to  those  indicative  of  adhesions  or  of  a  thick-walled  pus  sac — an 
encapsulated  abscess.  The  three  varieties  of  localized  peritonitis 
which  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  student  of  internal  medicine  are 
appendicular  abscess  (page  784),  pelvic  peritonitis  from  salpingitis  or 
ovaritis  {page  787),  and  subphrmic  peritonitit. 

Sabplirenlo  Peritonitis. — An  inflammation,  usually  suppurative, 
of  the  peritoneum  covering  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver,  or  of 
the  lesser  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  together  with  that  of  the  adja- 
cent portions  of  the  diaphragm. 

(d)  Causes. — The  majority  of  subphrenic  abscesses  are  due  to  per- 
foration of  a  gastric  ulcer,  next  most  commonly  to  the  upward  exten- 
sion of  an  appendical  inflammation,  then  to  perforation  of  a  duodenal 
ulcer.  Less  frequently  the  origin  is  from  extension  of  a  pneumonic 
infection  or  perforation  of  an  empyema  through  the  diaphragm, 
malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  rupture  of  an  hepatic, 
perinephritic,  or  pancreatic  abscess,  diseases  of  the  gall  bladder,  or 
trauma.  The  majority  of  absceasea  due  to  perforation  of  a  gastric  or 
duodenal  ulcer  contain  air,  forming  a  subphrenic  pyopneumothorax. 

(6)  Symptoms. — .\8  the  great  majority  of  cases  are  due  to  perfora- 
tion of  a  gastric  nicer  the  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  with  severe  epi- 
gastric or  hypochondriac  pain  and  tenderness ;  vomiting  usually  of 
bile-stained,  sometimes  of  bloody,  fluid ;  and  rapid,  embarrassed,  or 
painful  respiration.  Soon  afterward  the  symptoms  indicative  of  sup- 
puration become  manifest— chills,  sweats,  irregular  fever,  and  loss  of 
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flesh  and  strength.  At  a  later  period  the  abscess  may  perforate  the 
diaphragm  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  establish  a  commnnlcation 
with  a  bronchus,  an  event  indicated  bj  severe  and  paroxysmal  cough 
and  profuse  purulent  expectoration. 

The  physical  gigns  are  very  often  perplexing.  Ordinarily  they 
simulate  those  of  an  empyema.  When  the  abscess  is  on  the  righi 
side,  lying  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  there  may  be  visible 
bulging  and  deBcient  mobility  of  the  right  hypochondriac,  and  some- 
times of  the  epigastric,  region.  The  liver  is  pushed  downward,  its 
lower  edge  reaching  even  to  the  level  of  the  navel.  If  the  abscess 
does  not  contain  air  there  is  an  apparent  vertical  and  npward  increase 
of  hepatic  dulness,  perhaps  to  the  4th  rib,  above  which  is  normal  or 
dlightly  tympanitic  pulmonary  resonance.  If  the  abscess  contains 
air  there  will  be  a  zone  of  tympanitic  percussion  between  the  area 
of  dulness  (or  flatneaa)  and  the  area  of  pulmonary  resonance;  a 
change  in  the  posture  of  the  patient  will  alter  the  position  of  the 
line  of  flatuesB ;  and  a  succnssion  sonnd,  limited  to  the  snbdisphrag- 
matic  area  (Janeway),  may  be  heard  upon  shaking  the  thorax.  There 
is  an  absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  voice  sounds,  and  vocal  fremi- 
tus over  the  area  of  dnlness  or  of  tympauicity ;  while  over  the  lung, 
which  is  compressed  by  pressure  transmitted  through  the  diaphragm, 
the  respiration  may  be  normal,  broncho-vesicular,  or  even  bronchia) 
in  quality.  Friction  sounds,  due  to  an  associated  dry  or  fibrinons 
pleurisy,  may  be  heard  over  the  complementary  pleura.  These  phys- 
ical signs  may  lie  at  and  be  limited  to  a  lower  level  of  the  thorax 
than  one  would  expect  in  an  empyema,  a  finding  which,  if  present,  is 
a  somewhat  suggestive  fact  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view ;  but  if 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  air  in  the  abscess  the  diaphragm  may  be 
pushed  up  to  the  3d  or  even  to  the  2d  rib,  with  physical  signs  exactly 
like  those  of  pneumothorax  (y.  v.). 

When  the  abscess  is  contained  in  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  and 
lies  between  the  diaphragm  above  and  the  spleen,  stomach,  and  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  below,  which  is  the  case  in  the  large  majority  of 
subphrenic  abscesses  caused  by  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  duo- 
denum, the  physical  signs  are  upon  the  left  side.  If  the  abscess  con- 
tains air  the  signs  are  exactly  those  of  a  left  pnenmothorax. 

If  the  lesser  cavity  contains  a  large  quantity  of  pus  (or  other 
fluid),  a  tumour  may  be  formed  in  the  left  hypochondriac,  epigas- 
tric, and  umbilical  regions.  The  colon  invariably  lies  below,  never 
above  or  in  front  of  the  tumour.  The  tumour  apparently  changes 
in  size  and  shape,  according  to  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  which  latter  viscus  lies  between  the  fluid  collection  and 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall.     If  the  stomach  contains  fluid,  the  size 
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and  area  of  dulness  of  the  tumour  are  apparently  increaeed  ;  if  it  is 
distended  with  gas,  the  dulness  is  replaced  by  a  tympanitic  percua- 
sion  sound  and  the  tumour  may  elude  palpation. 

Occasionally  milder,  fibrinous  and  non-suppurative,  perihepatic 
peritonitis  may  be  met  vith,  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  or 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  liver,  or  a  pleorisy,  or  following  a  blow, 
indicated  by  localized  moderate  pain  and  tenderness,  vith  friction 
sounds  over  the  epigastrium  or  in  the  right  hypochondrinm,  corre- 
sponding to  the  exposed  area  of  hepatic  dulness. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — The  condition  is  obscure  and  often  escapes 
recognition.  It  is  usually  diagnosed  as  an  empyema,  pneumotho- 
rax, or  pyopneuraothorax.  Effusion  into  the  lesser  peritoneum  is 
frequently  judged  to  be  a  cyst  of  the  pancreas. 

Information  of  value  may  be  gleaned  from  the  history.  If  the 
earliest  symptoms  are  (upper)  abdominal  in  location  and  character 
(severe  pain,  vomiting),  the  presumption  leans  toward  a  subphrenic 
inflammation ;  if  thoracic  (cough,  pleuritic  pain)  it  points  toward 
an  empyema.  The  latter,  however,  may  cause  the  former  by  perfora- 
tion, or  per  contra.  In  suspected  cases  of  subphrenic  abscess  aspira- 
tion should  be  done  in  the  7th  or  8th  space  in  the  midaxillary  line. 
It  is  stated  that  if  the  fluid  flows  more  freely  during  inspiration  it  is 
indicative  of  its  location  below  the  diaphragm,  the  descent  of  which 
during  inspiration  increases  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  while  pro- 
ducing a  negative  intrathoracic  pressure. 

((f)  Terminations  and  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  subphrenic 
abscess  is  very  grave,  but  depends  largely  upon  an  early  recognition 
of  the  condition  and  prompt  operation.  In  rare  cases  the  pus  dis- 
charges by  way  of  the  abdominal  wall  or  the  lungs,  or  still  more 
infrequently  undergoes  absorptive  and  other  changes. 

III.  Chronic  Peritonitis. — Of  this  there  are  several  varieties : 
adhesive;  proliferalii's,  in  which  the  peritoneum  is  greatly  thick- 
ened, with  but  little  adhesion ;  cancerous ;  tuberculous,  and  hemor- 
rhagic.   The  process  may  be  local  or  general. 

(I)  Chronic  Local  PBritonitls.— This  is  usually  of  the  adhesive 
variety,  occurring  as  a  result  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  mainly  of  the  spleen,  liver,  intestines  (especially 
the  appendix),  or  mesentery ;  or  of  the  pelvic  organs.  The  points 
of  attachment  of  the  adhesions,  which  may  be  short,  or  long  and 
bandlike,  vary  according  to  the  locality  and  the  viscus  affected. 
Thus  the  spleen  and  liver  may  be  adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
coils  of  intestine  to  each  other,  to  the  abdominal  wall,  or  to  the 
mesentery.  In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  no  symptovis  arise. 
Intestinal  adhesions  may,  however,  cause  internal  strangulation  and 
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obstruction,  or  give  rise  to  more  or  leee  coDstant  and  severe  col- 
ic-ky  paio.  The  latter  conditioa,  if  correctly  diagnosed,  naoally  by 
exploratory  operation,  may  be  relieved  by  separation  of  the  adhe- 
sions. 

(11)  Chronio  Diffuse  Peritonitis. — Causes. — Most  commonly  tuber- 
culous ;  less  often  a  sequel  of  acute  simple  inflammation ;  rarely 
cancerous ;  or  may  arise  from  chronic  cardiac,  hepatic,  or  intestinal 
(lisease.  The  proliferative  form  is  most  frequently  associated  with 
chronic  alcoholism,  occasionally  with  chronic  nephritis. 

SympliiniK. — For  those  of  tuberculous  peritonitis,  see  page  1Z%. 

The  disease  may  be  entirely  latent.  The  symptoms  are  often 
obscure  and  indefinite.  There  may  be  vague  abdominal  discomfort, 
burning  gensations,  or  actual  colicky  pain,  either  with  constipation 
or  diarrhoea.  There  may  be  irregular  slight  fever,  with  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength.  More  or  less  ascites,  or  one  or  more  collections  of 
encysted  fluid,  may  be  present ;  and  occasionally  there  is  jaundice 
from  pressure  upon  the  common  bile  duct.  As  in  scute  peritonitis, 
but  in  leeeer  degree,  there  may  be  abdominal  distention  with  rigidity. 
Sacs  of  fluid  and  adherent  intestinal  coils  may  cause  tumonrlike 
masses ;  and  the  omentum  may  be  rolled  and  puckered  into  a  trans- 
verse cylindrical  mass  between  the  stomach  and  the  colon.  The 
physical  signs  are  obviously  variable,  and  the  exact  significance  of 
the  dull  or  tympanitic,  ill-defined  swellings,  which  may  be  found,  is 
often  difficult  to  determine. 

IV.  Carcinoma  of  the  Peritoneuin.— This  is  usually  second- 
ary to  malignant  disease  of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  pelvic  viscera; 
much  less  frequently  it  is  primary. 

Sjrmptoms.— These  are  a  persistent  ascites  with  loss  of  flesh  and 
cachexia.  Fever  may  or  may  not  be  present.  If  the  abdominal 
effusion  is  moderate  or  is  removed  by  tapping,  multiple,  somewhat 
large,  irregular  nodules  may  be  found  by  palpation;  bo  also  the 
transverse  roll  of  puckered  omentum,  although  this  occurs  as  well  in 
tuberculous  and  proliferative  peritonitis.  Secondary  umbilical  nod- 
ules or  hardening  may  be  present,  and  the  inguinal  glands  may  be 
implicated.  The  fluid  may  be  hemorrhagic  and  contain  significant 
cells  or  cell  groups. 

Diagnosis. — If  there  is  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  uterus,  ovaries,  or  rectum  (for  which  search  should  always  be 
made),  the  nature  of  the  peritoneal  involvement  is  evident.  If, 
however,  the  peritoneum  is  primarily  affected,  and  no  antecedent 
local  carcinoma  can  he  found,  the  diagnosis  becomes  difficult  or  im- 
poHsible,  as  the  physical  signs  previously  described  are  common  to 
chronic  peritonitis,  whether  carcinomatous,  tuberculous,  or  prolifer- 
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Ktive,  or  to  hydatids  of  the  peritoneum.  Carcinomatous  disease  oc- 
curs  usually  in  pereone  past  middle  life ;  there  is  a  marked  cachexia ; 
and  nodules  or  indurations  about  the  navel,  or  enlargement  and  indu- 
ration of  the  inguinal  glands,  point  to  carcinoma.  Tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis occurs  mainly  in  children  or  before  middle  life ;  the  cachexia 
is  not  marked,  supporative  inflammation  of  the  navel,  with  a  fistu- 
lous opening,  is  more  common  than  induration,  and  evidences  of 
tuberculous  disease  may  be  found  elsewhere.  Hydatids  of  the  perito- 
neum may  exactly  simulate  the  numerous  nodules  of  carcinoma,  and, 
unless  hydatid  fremitus  can  be  obtained  or  the  aspirated  fiuid  con- 
tains booklets,  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  or  impossible. 

V.  Aacites. — Causes. — Pressure  upon  the  end  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  within  the  liver,  as  in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  syphilis,  carci- 
noma, or  chronic  passive  congestion ;  or  upon  the  vein,  before  it 
enters  the  liver,  by  new  growths,  carcinoma,  abscess,  or  chronic 
peritonitis  involving  the  transverse  fissure  or  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum ;  or  pressure  by  aneurism,  abdominal  or  ovarian  tumours,  or  the 
enlarged  spleen  of  leuciemia  or  malaria;  and  chronic  simple,  tuber- 
culous, or  carcinomatous  peritonitis.  Ascites  may  be  a  part  of  a 
general  oedema  due  to  chronic  cardiac  disease,  pulmonary  cirrhosis 
or  emphysema,  nephritis,  antemia,  or  the  malarial,  cancerous,  or  syphi- 
litic cachexiffi. 

Character  of  the  Fluid. — The  fluid  may  be  hemorrhagic  in  tuber- 
culosis and  carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum,  occasionally  in  cirrhosis. 
In  non-inflammatory  ascites  the  fluid  usually  has  a  sp.  g.  of  J.015  or 
below,  with  2.5  per  cent  or  less  of  albumin  ;  in  peritonitie,  1.018  or 
over,  with  45  per  cent  or  more  of  albumin.  Chylous  or  chyloid 
ascites  (page  651)  occurs  in  carcinoma,  perforation  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  filariasis,  and  perhaps  under  an  exclusive  milk  diet  (Oslbr). 

Diagnosis. — See  page  433. 

VI.  Setroperitoneal  Sarcoma.— According  to  the  summary 
by  Steele,  Lobstein's  cancer  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  {6 
to  4) ,  either  during  the  first  10  years  of  life  or  between  40  and  50 
years  of  age.  In  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  tumour  (rarely  larger 
than  a  man's  head)  originates  in  the  lumbar  region  or  the  central 
portion  of  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  at  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery. 

(«)  Symptoms. — These  at  first  consist  of  indefinite  digestive  dis- 
turbmices,  such  as  constipation,  diarrhcea,  nausea,  anorexia,  colicky 
pains,  or  dragging  sensations  in  the  abdomen.  Later  there  are 
<edema  and  neuralgic  pains  in  the  legs,  genitalia,  abdominal  walls, 
and  lumbar  region  (at  first  unilateral),  and  due  to  pressure  upon  the 
iliac  veins  and  the  sacral  and   lumbar  plexuses.     Finally,  cachexia 
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and  the  evidences  of  partial  or  complete  obstructioQ  of  the  small  in- 
testine become  manifest. 

Physical  Signs. — At  first  it  is  simply  possible  to  recognise  the 
presence  of  a  deep-seated  tumour,  but  as  the  growth  increases  in 
size  the  colon  (inflated,  if  necessary)  will  be  recognised  to  lie  upon 
its  anterior  surface.  The  tumour  may  be  central,  lying  in  mid- 
abdomen,  or  be  found  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median  line,  and 
may  fluctuate  and  be  movable  or  move  with  respiration,  but  is  or- 
dinarily immovable  and  solid.  In  central  tumours  there  is  a  dull 
area  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  tympany. 

{b)  Diagnosis.— (KAema.  of  the  legs  and  nenralgic  pain  in  the 
legs  and  lumbar  region,  evidences  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  find- 
ing of  a  tumour  at  or  to  one  side  of  the  navel,  and  the  presence  of 
the  colon  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neoplasm,  iodicate  the 
retroperitoneal  origin  of  the  latter.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  tumour 
(average  duration  between  8  and  9  months)  and  the  appearance  of 
cachexia  indicate  its  malignant  nature.  It  is  often  impossible, 
especially  in  the  later  stages,  to  distinguish  retroperitoneal  sarcoma 
from  tumours  of  the  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsules  or  other 
growths   lying  behind  the  peritoneum,  except  by  an   exploratory 
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(iSee,  in  Pari  I.  Larynx  (pages  2SS  to  f *J) ;  Voice  {pages  S4S  to  SiS) ;  Coug\  lpaft$ 

£56  to  ^5!)) ;  Sputum  (pages  159  to  SS3  and  pages  596  to  60S) ;  ^ysUal 

Examination  of  Lunge  and  Pteuns  (pages  3St  to  4^S) 

I.  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE 

(See  also  page/  Sll  to  SIS) 

I.  Acute  Nasal  Catarrh.— (n)  (bowses.— An  acute  coryza  or 
rhinitis  may  be  an  initial  symptom  of  an  infection  like  influenza  or 
measles ;  more  commonly  it  is  primary— a  "  cold  in  the  head."  Its 
epidemic  and  contagious  character  is  so  marked  that  it  probably 
depends  upon  germ  infection.  The  chief  predisposing  causes  are 
exposure  to  cold,  variable  weather,  and  inhalation  of  irritating 
vapours. 

(b)  Symptoms. — There  is  chilliness,  headache,  slight  fever  (100° 
to  101°),  and  sneezing,  with  quickened  pulse,  dry  skin,  and  thiret 
Some  backache  and  general  aching  are  not  uncommon.     The  nasal 
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mocous  membraae  swells  eo  that  mouth-breathing  ib  imperative,  and 
there  is  a  thin  acrid  discharge  from  tlie  nostrils.  The  eyes  water, 
the  fleneee  of  emell  and  taste  are  impaired,  the  pharyni  is  reddened, 
the  throat  is  sore  and  the  neck  stiS,  and  slight  dysphagia  may  be 
present.  Herpes  of  the  nose  and  lips  is  common.  The  larynx  may 
be  involved,  causing  hoarseness;  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  cough; 
the  Eustachian  tabes,  slight  deafness.  In  a  day  or  two  the  nasal 
discharge  increases,  becomes  thicker  and  mu co-purulent,  and  in  5  or 
6  days  the  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  the  associated  symptoms  sub- 
side.    The  coryzal  discharge  persists  for  a  week  or  two  longer. 

(c)  Bii^nosis.—Ordin&rily  easy,  but  the  possibility  that  it  is  the 
initial  coryza  of  measles  or  influenza  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

II.  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrll. — Caused  by  recurring  attacks 
of  acute  coryza,  ayphilia,  rarely  tuberculosis.  Three  forms  may  be 
recognised :  simple,  hypertrophic,  and  atrophic. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Simple  Chronic  Catarrh. — There  is  a  special 
liability  to  "  catching  cold,"  the  mucous  membranes  readily  become 
congested  and  swollen,  with  consequent  occasional  stenosis,  and 
there  is  an  OTcrabnndant  thick  secretion.  If  this  condition  persists 
it  becomes : 

{b)  Hypertrophic  RkiniHs.—Hhi  lower  turbinals  are  swollen  and 
enlarged,  there  is  constant  hawking  to  remove  the  thick  secretion 
from  the  upper  pharynx,  and  the  patient  becomes  a  mouth-breather 
to  a  varying  extent.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pharyngeal  mucosa 
and  adenoid  tissues  are  coincidently  affected,  constituting  a  chronic 
naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  voice  becomes  nasal,  and  varying  de- 
grees of  deafness  are  common.  (See  also  Mouth- Breathing,  page 
162 ;  Adenoids,  page  756 ;  and  Chronic  Pharyngitis,  page  764.) 

(c)  Atrophic  Rhinitis.— Ihis  may  be,  but  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily, a  sequence  of  the  hypertrophic  form.  The  horrible  and  dis- 
gusting odour  (ozena),  which  is  the  principal  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  met  with  also  as  an  evidence  of  syphilis,  disease  of  the  nasal 
bones,  glanders,  and  foreign  bodies.  The  sense  of  smell  is  abolished. 
On  inspection,  the  nasal  mucosa  is  seen  to  be  shrunken  and  atrophied, 
with  a  resultant  unusual  roominess  of  the  nasal  chambers.  The 
thick  purulent  secretion  coating  the  membrane  dries  into  yellowish- 
green  adherent  crusts,  whicli  emit  the  offensive  odour. 

III.  Hay  Pever. — (n)  Causes. — A  neurotic  idiosyncrasy  must 
be  predicated,  together  with  an  unusually  irritable  nasal  mucosa. 
The  exciting  causes  are  many,  comprising  the  pollen  of  various 
plants,  dusts,  emanations  from  feathers,  etc. ;  and  occasionally  a 
strong  suggestion  appears  to  be  a  causative  factor.  According  to 
season  two  forms  have  been  recognised :  the  "  June  "  or  "  rose  "  cold 
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in  the  spring,  and  the  "  bay  asthma  "  or  "  hay  fever  "  which  o 
during  Angust  and  September. 

(b)  Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  snddenly,  and  often  shows  a 
curious  punctuality  in  the  date  of  its  annual  recurrences.  The 
gymptoma  are  those  of  a  severe  coryza  with  a  profuse  watery,  rarely 
niuco -purulent,  discharge.  The  eyes  are  reddenod  and  watery,  with 
itching  lids.  The  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  are  mach  im- 
paired. Cough,  sometimes  very  severe,  and  excited  by  a  tickling 
sensation  in  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  is  a  frequent  concomitant. 
There  may  be  slight  chilliness,  fever,  disturbed  sleep,  poor  appetite, 
and  a  sense  of  weakness.  Not  infrequently  attacks  occur  which  are 
identical  with  bronchial  asthma;  or  the  asthmatic  attack  may  alter- 
nate with  the  coryza.  The  symptoms  vary  from  day  to  day  in  sever- 
ity, and  the  entire  attack  usually  covers  from  4  to  6  weeks. 

IV.  Epistaxis.— See  page  215. 

II.    DISEASES   OF  THE    LARYNX 

{See  aUo  pages  S3S  to  tiS,  S4S  to  946,  and  tB6  to  S59) 

I.  Acute  Catarrhal  LaryngitiB.— (a)  Causes. — Cold,  excess- 
ive use  of  the  voice,  inhalation  of  irritating  vapours,  injury,  foreign 
bodies,  swallowing  of  corrosive  poisons  or  very  hot  fluids.  May  be 
primary,  more  commonly  associated  with  an  acute  naso-pharyngeal 
catarrh. 

(fi)  Symptoms. — The  voice  is  hoarse,  husky,  or  completely  lost ; 
there  ia  a  sensation  of  tickling  in  the  larynx,  with  a  frequent  dry 
cough ;  and  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  constriction  with  moderate 
dysphagia,  and  slight  tenderness  on  grasping  the  larynx.  Examina- 
tion shows  a  reddened  and  swollen  laryngeal  mucosa,  affecting  par- 
ticularly the  ary-epiglottic  folds.  The  vocal  cords  are  pinkish, 
swollen,  and  lack  their  normal  mobility.  A  moderate  mucous  secr^ 
tion  coats  the  affected  portions.  In  rare  instances  oedema  of  the 
glottis  may  supervene.  As  a  rule  there  is  but  slight  fever.  Very 
severe  cases  may  present  marked  dysphagia,  incessant  and  distressing 
cough,  and  intense  dyspncea. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — Ordinarily  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  particularly  if 
the  patient  is  of  an  age  to  permit  a  laryngoscopic  examination.  The 
latter  will  rule  out  nervous  aphonia  and  glottic  cedema. 

II.  Acute  Laryngitis  wltii  Spasm  of  the  Glottis.— In  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  it  is  this  condition  which  in  children  con- 
stitutes "spasmodic  croup,"  the  laryngitis  occurring  alone  or  as  a 
part  of  an  acute  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  spasmodic  attack 
almost  always  occurs  after  the  first  sleep,  and  in  many  cases  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  symptoms  of  a  slight  "  cold."    Usually  between  10  and 
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12  P.  M.  the  child  awakes  with  a  braseD,  croupy  cough,  husky  or 
whispering  voice,  dyspnoea,  striduloua  respiratioa,  congested  face, 
and  great  restlessness.  Under  treatment  the  spasmodic  element  sub- 
sides, the  child  falls  asleep  and  wakes  the  next  morning  either  well, 
or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  still  with  a  cronpy  cough  and 
other  evidences  of  a  mild  catarrh  of  the  larynx.  The  attacks  may 
recur  with  diminishing  intensity  for  3  or  4  subsequent  nights. 

It  seldom  happens  that  laryngismus  stridulus  is  mistaken  for 
spasmodic  croup,  as  in  the  former  there  ts  an  absence  of  fever, 
coryza,  and  antecedent  hoarseness ;  but  in  the  absence  of  patcbes  on 
the  pharynx,  swollen  cervical  glands,  and  a  satisfactory  inspection 
(difficult  or  impossible  in  infants  and  very  young  children),  it  may 
be  hard  to  exclude  membranous  or  diphtheritic  laryngitis  except  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  which  in  the  latter  case  will  disclose  the  signs  of  a 
progressive  laryngeal  stenosis.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  scarlet  fever 
requiring  intubation,  and  another  of  severe  catarrhal  laryngitis  re- 
quiring tracheotomy,  but  in  neither  of  which  was  there  oedema  or 
false  membrane. 

III.  Chronic  liUZTligitiB. — (a)  Causes. — Results  from  repeated 
acute  attacks,  especially  in  those  who  speak  much  in  public  or  in  the 
open  air ;  too  much  smoking ;  and  chronic  alcoholism. 

(b)  Symptoms. — The  voice  is  husky,  hoarse,  or  rough,  and  in 
severe  cases  an  almost  complete  aphonia  may  occur.  Cough  is  usu- 
ally present,  either  slight  or  severe  and  paroxysmal,  and  is  due  to  a 
frequent  sensation  of  irritation  or  tickling  in  the  larynx.  Rarely  is 
there  pain.  It  is  often  associated  with  chronic  pharyngitis,  and  may 
be  caused  by  nasal  stenosis.  Laryngoscopic  examination  will  show 
a  slightly  swollen  and  but  moderately  reddened  mucous  membrane, 
with  distention  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  epiglottis  and  ventricles. 
Superficially  eroded  spots  are  occasionally  seen. 

IV.  (Ed^na  of  the  Laryiix.— («)  C'o««e«.— Very  rarely  it  fol- 
lows acute  laryngitis.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  erysipelas,  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  acute  phlegmo- 
nous inflammations  of  the  pharynx,  neck,  and  floor  of  the  mouth ; 
syphilitic  or  tuberculous  laryngitis ;  with  the  general  oedema  of  acute 
or  chronic  nephritis  and  chronic  heart  disease ;  or  from  pressure  by 
intra-thoracic  growth  or  aneurism. 

{*)  Si/mptoms.— The  chief  symptom  is  a  rapidly  developing  dysp- 
noea, vrith  increasing  huskiness  and  final  extinction  of  the  voice, 
The  respiration  may  be  stridulous. 

(c)  IHagnoKts.—lii  addition  to  the  presence  of  one  of  the  causa- 
tive affections  and  the  quick  oncoming  of  dyspnoea,  the  laryngoscope, 
or  palpation,  or  even  simple  inspection  with  the  tongue  fully  de- 
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pressed,  will  reveal  great  swelling  of  the  epiglottis  and  ary-epiglottic 
folds.  The  condition  is  very  fatal  in  the  absence  of  prompt  surgical 
treatment. 

\'.  TubercnloaB  LaryilgitiB.— In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
this  is  secondary  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  which  it  occurs  as  a 
complication  in  from  18  to  30  per  cent. 

[a)  Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  is  a  huskinesd  or  hoarse- 
ness of  the  voice,  which  may  eventuate  in  aphonia  and  mere  whis- 
pering. Sooner  or  later  there  is  dysphagia,  which  may  be  so  marked 
that  any  attempt  to  swallow  causes  excruciating  pain,  perhaps  cough 
and  suffocation.  Cough  is  frequent,  ineffectual,  and  painful.  Tho 
severer  symptoms  are  seen  particularly  when  there  is  esteneiTe 
ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  epiglottis  and  ulceration  in  the 
pharynx.  In  the  early  stage  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larym  is 
thickened  and  pale ;  later,  the  broad,  gray,  ill-defined  tuberculous 
ulcers  appear,  particularly  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  the  false  and  the  true  cords.  The  latter 
are  thickened  and  eroded. 

(fi)  Diagnosis. — In  the  presence  of  ascertained  pnlmonary  tuber- 
culosis the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  laryngitis  is  rarely  difficult.  If 
the  lung  symptoms  are  indefinite  it  may  be  confused  with  syphilitic 
laryngitis,  but  the  absent  history  of  the  latter  disease,  the  negative 
result  of  the  therapeutic  test  (mercury  and  iodides),  and  the  finding 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  some  of  the  secretion,  which  may  be  removed 
from  the  ulcers  if  necessary,  vrill  decide  its  tuberculous  nature. 

VI.  Syphilitic  Laryngitis.— This  is  a  frequent  secondary  or 
tertiary  symptom,  and  occurs  also  in  the  hereditary  form. 

(a)  Symptoms. — Tliese  are  hoarseness,  aphonia,  and  dysphagia.  If 
secondary,  the  lesion  is  an  erythema,  perhaps  with  superficial  ulcera- 
tion and  the  evidences  of  a  mild  catarrhal  laryngitis.  If  tertiary, 
small  submucous  gnmmata  are  present,  which  may  ulcerate  deeply, 
often  causing  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  or 
slowly  heal.  In  either  case  the  contraction  of  the  resulting  scar  or 
fibrous  tissue  may  produce  stenosis  of  the  larynx. 

{b)  Diagnosis. — This  depends  upon  the  history  and  especially 
upon  the  coexisting  evidences  of  the  causative  disease  (see  also  V 
preceding).  The  laryngeal  lesions  of  inherited  syphilis  appear  in  the 
majority  of  cases  within  the  first  year  of  life ;  less  commonly  at  13  to 
Ifi  years  of  age. 

VII.  Tumours  of  the  Larynx. — A  tumour  of  the  larynx 
should  be  remembered  as  a  possible  cause  of  hoarseness,  aphonia,  or 
other  alterations  in  the  voice;  or  of  cough,  dyspncea  (sometimes 
sudden),  and  dysphagia.     Laryngoscopic  examination  will  reveal  the 
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growth,  seated  as  a  rule  upon  the  vocal  cords.     As  the  treatment  is 
surgical,  special  works  should  be  consulted  for  further  information. 

VIII.  Laryngismus  Stiridulns.—A  spasm  of  the  laryngeal 
adductors  occurring  in  children  usually  between  6  months  and  5  years 
of  age.  It  is  unattended  by  cough,  hoaraeness,  or  other  eyidence  of 
laryngitis,  and  is  a  neurosis,  seen  most  commonly  in  association  with 
rickets,  less  frequently  with  tetany  (g.  v.).  At  one  time  it  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  due  to  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  was  called 
"  thymic  asthma."  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  spasm  of  the 
glottis  which  may  occur  in  connection  with  many  laryngeal  affections. 
In  popular  parlance  it  is  variously  called  "  holding  the  breath,"  "  fit 
of  passion,"  or  "child.flrowing." 

The  attack  comes  on  often  as  the  child  wakes  from  sleep,  either 
at  night  or  in  the  daytime.  The  breathing  ceases,  the  face  becomes 
congested  and  cyanotic,  and  the  seizure  terminates  suddenly  with  a 
high-pitched  crowing  inspiration.  There  may  be  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  hands  and  feet  (carpo-pedal  spasm),  or,  less  frequently, 
general  convulsions.  The  paroxysm  may  be  repeated  a  number  of 
times  during  24  hours.  Death  during  the  attack  is  a  very  rare  con- 
sequence. The  absence  of  coryza,  cough,  hoarBenesa,  or  fever,  together 
with  the  character  and  frequency  of  the  attacks,  will  serve  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  spasmodic  croup. 

IX.  Paralyses  of  tiie  Larynx.— See  pages  310  to  243. 

III.    DISEASES   OF  THE    BRONCHI 

I.  Acute  Bronchitis. — Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  mucosa  is  usually  bilateral,  and  aflects  mainly  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  the  tubes.  It  is  often  epidemic,  and  probably 
due  to  a  microbic  infection.  Affecting  the  bronchioles  ("  capillary 
bronchitis  "),  it  is  simply  a  part  of  a  broncho-pneumonia. 

(a)  Causes. — Usually  a  downward  extension  of  an  acute  naso- 
pharyngeal catarrh  caused  by  cold,  and  occurs  as  a  symptom  in 
inflneuza,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  pertussis,  and  bronchial 
asthma.  Very  young,  elderly,  and  debilitated  persons  are  particu- 
larly liable ;  so  also  are  certain  individuals. 

(b)  Symptoms. — Usually  there  is  a  coryza,  with  chilliness,  slight 
hoarseness,  soreness  of  the  throat,  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  oppres- 
sion, and  some  general  aching  of  the  back  and  limbs.  There  is  slight 
fever  (100°  to  101  ° ),  but  in  severe  cases  it  may  rise  to  103°,  with  a  cor- 
responding frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  bronehitie  symptoms  proper 
are  substernal  soreness,  rawness,  tightness  or  oppression ;  cough,  at 
first  dry,  rough,  and  irritating,  often  occurring  in  severe  paroxysms, 
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and  by  its  violence  cansing  muscular  pain  and  Boreness  along  the 
costal  margins.  In  from  one  to  three  or  fonr  days  the  cough  loosens 
and  expectoration  appears,  at  first  scanty  and  mucons,  later  abun- 
dant and  muco-pnmlent,  vith  great  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  breathing,  except  in  children  or  in  severe  cases  with  fever  in 
adults,  is  not  increased  in  rapidity,  and  there  is  rarely  dyspnoea 
nnless  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved.  Palpation  and  percussion  are, 
as  a  rule,  negative.  Auscultation  in  the  initial  stage  reveals  sibilant 
and  sonorous  rAles,  which  in  the  stage  of  abundant  secretioo  are 
replaced  by  fine  and  coarse  moist  or  bubbling  r&les.  The  breath 
sounds  may  be  somewhat  b&rsb. 

(c)  Course  and  Duration. — In  otherwise  healthy  adnlts  the  fever 
disappears  within  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  convalescence 
is  established,  although  a  moderate  loose  cough  afid  eipectoration 
may  persbt  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  But  in  the  very  old,  the  very 
yoang,  or  in  persons  debilitated  from  any  caose,  the  inflammation  may 
extend  to  the  bronchioles  and  air  cells  constitnting  a  broncho- 
pueamonia  (page  844). 

(d)  Differential  Diagnosis.— At  the  onset,  in  sadden  and  severe 
cases,  bronchitis  may  simulate  lobar  pneumonia,  but  the  absence  of 
the  physical  signs  of  consolidation,  as  well  ae  the  milder  grade  of 
disturbance,  will  soon  decide  against  the  graver  disease.  The  de- 
velopment of  broncho-pneumonia  during  the  course  of  an  acute 
bronchitis  is  usually  indicated  by  the  finding  of  numerous  fine  and 
subcrepltant  rilleB,  with  patches  of  slight  dulness  and  weak  or  distant 
bronchial  breathing,  especially  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  an  acute  bronchitis  may  be  the  initial  symptom 
of  measles  or  pertussis.  The  physical  signs  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  Inngs  may  at  the  beginning  closely  resemble  those  of 
an  acute  bronchitis. 

II.  Chronic  BronchitiB. — This  is  nsually  associated  with  em- 
physema, and  not  uncommonly  there  are  dilatations  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  (bronchiectases). 

(a)  Causes. — Occaaionally  due  to  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, but  occurs  much  more  commonly  as  a  result  of  chronic  valv- 
ular disease,  chronic  alcoholism,  rheumatism,  gont,  chronic  nephri- 
tis, syphilis,  chronic  pulmonary  disease,  or  aortic  aneurism.  It  affects 
mainly  elderly  persons,  and  the  symptoms  are  f^gravated  during  the 
winter  months. 

(b)  Varieties, — Certain  clinical  varieties  are  recognised. 

(1)  The  most  common  form  occurs  in  elderly,  often  gonty,  men, 
and  is  associated  with  emphysema,  heart  disease,  arteriosclerosis,  and 
highly  acid  urine  containing  a  trace  of  albumin.     The  cough  may 
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occur  only  in  the  momiog  or  at  night,  with  free  expectoration.  The 
general  health  may  be  unimpaired  for  years. 

{2)  Dry  catarrh  occurs  in  elderly  persons,  is  associated  with  em- 
physema and  characterised  by  Tiolent  paroxysms  of  cough,  with  no, 
or  but  little  and  tenacious,  expectoration. 

(3)  Bronchorrhoea,  a  profuse  watery  or  thin  and  purulent,  rarely 
thick,  expectoration,  may  attend  chronic  bronchitis  in  the  old  or  the 
young,  and  in  the  former  may  be  ultimately  associated  with  bronchi- 
ectasis and  putrid  In-onchitis. 

(1)  A  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  occurring  particularly  in  women 
has  been  described  by  Osier.  It  comes  on  between  20  and  30  years  of 
age,  and  may  persist  without  impairment  of  the  general  healUi. 

(c)  Sgmpiomg. — Cough,  frequently  paroxysmal,  worse  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  night,  is  the  most  constant  symptom,  often  disappearing 
in  summer  and  returning  in  the  winter.  The  amount  of  expectora- 
tion varies ;  rarely  there  is  none,  more  commonly  it  iB  more  or  less 
abundant  and  muco-pumlent  or  decidedly  purulent,  occasionally 
thin  and  serous.  Fever  is  rarely  present,  and  substernal  pain  is 
uncommon,  although  there  may  be  soreneae  along  the  costal  margins 
if  the  cough  is  violent  and  paroxysmal.  There  may  be  some  dysp- 
noea on  exertion. 

The  physical  exami?uttion  usually  shows  an  enlarged  chest  with 
deficient  expansion,  due  to  associated  emphysema.  The  percussion 
note  is  normal,  hyperresonant,  or  slightly  tympanitic.  Aascultation 
reveals  prolonged,  usually  low-pitched  and  wheezy,  expiration  over 
both  lungs,  with  bilateral  fine  and  coarse,  dry  and  moist,  rAles.  Ex- 
ceptionally there  may  be  slight  dulneas  or  impaired  resonance  with 
fine  crepitations  at  the  bases,  due  to  a  certain  amount  of  cedema 
and  passive  congestion.  The  physical  signs  in  some  cases  may  be 
negative. 

(d)  Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  easy.  The  heart,  arteries,  and 
urine  should  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  bron- 
chitis is  secondary  to  cardio-vascnlar  or  renal  disease. 

There  are  certain  cases  which  suggest  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
but  the  discrimination  can  generally  be  made  by  the  absence  of  the 
fever,  circumscribed  consolidation,  and  emaciation,  which  attend 
phthisis,  aa  well  as  a  failure  to  find  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

III.  Putrid  Bronchitis.— (a)  Causes.— In  rare  cases  this  is 
primary,  following,  or  alternating  with,  a  chronic  bronchitis,  but  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances  it  is  indicative  of  bronchiectasis,  gan- 
grene, abscess,  empyema  with  perforation  of  the  lung,  pulmonary 
actinomycosis,  or  decomposition  of  the  material  contained  in  phthis- 
ical cavities. 
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{b)  Symptoms. — The  sputam  has  a  fetid  and  disgusting  odour, 
is  usually  copious,  thin,  and  grayish,  and  on  standing  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  upper  a  greenish  fluid  covered  with  frothy  inncus, 
the  lower  congisting  of  a  thick  sediment  in  which  may  be  found  pea- 
sized  gray  or  yellow  masses  (Dittbich'b  plugs),  composed  of  bacteria, 
pus,  leptothrix,  fat  crystals,  and  detritus.  The  physical  signs  vary 
according  to  the  associated  or  causative  conditions  (y.  c.)- 

Fetid  bronchitis,  when  an  event  in  the  ordinary  chronic  form, 
may  be  announced  by  irregular  chills,  high  fever,  and  a  greater  de- 
greo  of  general  weakness,  caused  by  septic  absorption  from  the  decom- 
posing BecretioQ.  Abscess,  gangrene,  pneumonia,  or  metastatic  cere- 
bral abscess  may  result,  or  the  affection  settle  back  into  the  usual 
course  of  a  chronic  bronchitis,  with  or  without  the  persistence  of 
the  offensive  character  of  the  sputum. 

IV.  Bronchiectasis.— The  dilatation  may  be  cylindrical  or  sac- 
cular, usually  partial  and  often  bilateral ;  but,  especially  in  congeni- 
tal cases,  may  be  general  and  anilateral,  involving  all  the  bronchia 
of  one  lung. 

(a)  Causes. — Occurs  most  commonly  in  connection  with  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  chronic  phthisis,  broncho-pneumonia  in 
children,  adhesive  pleurisy,  or  interstitial  paeumonia ;  and  occlusion 
of  a  bronchus,  by  foreign  bodies  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  or 
aneurism,  whereby  the  accumulated  secretion  distends  the  tubes. 
Very  rarely  it  is  a  congenital  anomaly. 

{b)  Symptoms. — Small  bronchiectases,  such  as  occur  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  phthisis,  may  not  give  rise  to  suggestive 
symptoms,  and  the  condition  may  be  quite  nnsnspected. 

If  there  are  one  or  more  saccular  dilatations  of  considerable  siie, 
the  characters  of  the  cough  and  expectoration  are  distinctive.  The 
cough  is  paroxysmal,  usually  occnrs  in  the  morning,  and  is  dn«  to 
the  accnmulation  of  secretion  in  one  or  more  large  sacs.  When  filled, 
the  cavity  overflows  either  spontaneously  or  because  of  a  change  of 
position,  thus  irritating  the  adjoining  healthy  mucosa  and  exciting 
cough.  After  the  sac  is  emptied  a  period  of  quiescence  succeeds 
until  a  reaccumulation  takes  place.  The  expectoration  is  copious, 
and  a  large  quantity  is  discharged  in  a  short  time.  On  standing,  tbe 
gray  or  grayish-brown  sputum  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper 
thin,  mncoid,  and  covered  by  a  brownish  froth,  the  lower  consiating 
of  a  thick  granular  sediment  containing  pus  celts,  granular  dibrit, 
fatty-acid  crystals,  and  occasionally  red  cells  and  hsematoidin  crys- 
tals. Nummular  masses  are  not  common,  nor  are  elastic  fibres  found 
unless  the  walls  of  the  dilatation  are  ulcerated.  The  sputum  usually 
has  a  peculiar  sour  or  stale  odour ;  occasionally  it  is  extremely  offen- 
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tdve  because  of  the  presence  of  a  putrid  bronchitis  (III,  preceding). 
Hemorrhage  may  occur;  fever  and  dyspnoea  are  not  common,  except 
as  caased  by  a  coexisting  thoracic  affection. 

The  phifsical  examination  may  be  negative  nniesa  there  are  saccu- 
lar dilatations  sufficiently  large  and  superficial  to  afford  the  signs  of 
cavity.  If  the  sac  is  empty  there  are  tympanitic  percussion,  pectoril- 
oquy, and  cavernous  or  amphoric  respiration,  with  occasional  metal- 
lic r^les.  If  the  sac  contains  fluid  the  percussion  note  is  dull,  and 
loud  gurgling  riles  are  heard. 

(c)  Diag?wsis. — Moderate  dilatations  are  not  recognisable,  but  if 
there  is  evidence  of  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  affected  lung  in 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  or  chronic  pleurisy,  it  is  a  bronchiec- 
tasis. (1)  Compared  with  a  phthisical  cavity,  a  saccular'  dilatation 
lies,  as  a  rule,  toward  the  base  rather  than  the  apex  of  the  lung,  the 
signs  persist  but  do  not  increase,  the  sputa  are  rarely  nummular, 
the  tubercle  bacillus  is  absent,  there  is  usually  no  fever  and  but  little 
lose  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  the  previous  history  is  not  that  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  (2)  Actinomycosis  of  the  lung  may  give 
rise  to  conditions  which  closely  resemble  bronchiectasis,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  sputum  will  enable  the  differentiation.  (3)  A  local- 
ized empyema  which  has  periorated  the  lung  and  established  com- 
munication with  a  bronchus  is  discriminated  with  difficulty  from 
bronchiectasis,  but  there  is  usually  a  history  of  an  acute  pleurisy, 
with  a  sudden  onset  of  recurriug  paroxysms  of  cough  and  expeeto- 
ration.  Pulmonary  abscess  (q.  v.)  and  pulmonary  gangrene  {q.  v.) 
are,  as  a  rule,  readily  distinguished  from  bronchial  sacculations. 

(d)  Prognosis. — In  rare  instances  cerebral  abscess  and  pulmonary 
abscess  or  gangrene  may  occur.  Pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  may 
follow.  Ordinarily  the  condition,  although  incurable,  permits  a  long 
and  fairly  comfortable  life. 

y.  FibrinOQB  BroncMtiB. — A  rare  disease,  acute  or  chronic, 
attended  by  the  formation  and  expulsion  of  flbrinous  casts  (Fig. 
214,  page  699)  of  a  bronchus  and  its  branches.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  males  (2  to  1)  between  20  and  40  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
spring  months.  It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  a  certain  epidem- 
icity  has  been  noted.  It  is  frequently  asi*ociated  with  tuberculosis, 
less  frequently  with  chronic  pleurisy,  herpes,  impetigo,  and  pemphi- 
gus, and  occasionally  the  attacks  coincide  with  the  menstrua]  period. 
Its  causation  is  unknown. 

{a)  Symptoms. — Very  rarely  the  disease  is  acute,  beginning  with 
chills  and  high  fever,  and  followed  by  dyspnoaa,  violent  paroxysms  of 
«ough,  and  occasionally  hemoptysis. 

More  commonly  the  attiick  comes  on  like  an  ordioary  severe 
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bronchitis.  Fever  iB  not  always  present.  The  cough  becomes  vio- 
lent and  paroxysmal,  and  there  are  dyspncea  and  a  varying  degree  of 
cyanosis.  Usually  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  days,  expectoration 
occnrs,  the  sputa,  often  blood-stained,  containing  rounded  ball-like 
mosses,  which,  when  unravelled,  prove  to  be  casts  of  a  secondary  or 
tertiary  bronchus  with  its  terminal  branches.  Hemoptysis,  some- 
times profuse,  may  accompany  or  follow  the  expulsion  of  the  casts. 
M'ith  the  discharge  of  the  mould  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  sub- 
side, perhaps  only  to  return  in  1  or  2  days,  and  thus  continue  for 
a  week  or  longer.  The  attacks  may  recur  at  intervals  of  weeks, 
months,  or  years,  or  there  may  bo  but  one  attack  in  a  lifetime. 
In  some  instances  the  recurrences  have  a  definite  and  regular  period 
of  intermission.  The  same  bronchus  is  usually  involved  at  eaeh 
attack. 

The  physical  niffiis  are,  as  a  rule,  those  of  a  severe  bronchitis.  If 
a  large  bronchus  is  obstnicted  there  may  be  diminished  vocal  frem- 
itus, weak  or  absent  respiration,  and  deficient  expansion  or  inspira- 
tory retraction  of  the  lower  ribs  over  the  affected  side.  Dulncsa 
may  be  present  if  the  lung  area  supplied  by  the  plugged  bronchus  is 


{b)  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — The  diagnosis  depends  entirely 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  casts.  They  may  require  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  casts  of  diphtheria  by  bacteriological  examina- 
tion. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  favourable,  although  the  disease  may 
cover  a  period  varying  from  5  to  15  years.  Extremely  acute  attacks 
may  prove  fatal. 

VI.  Bronchial  Obstruction. — (a)  Onuses. — This  may  be  due 
to  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchia  and  to  thickening  of  the  bron- 
chial walls  by  inflammation  or  neoplasm,  or  to  external  pressure 
upon  a  bronchus  by  abnormal  thoracic  masses  such  as  mediastinal 
or  pulmonary  tumour  or  abscess,  aneurism,  enlarged  bronchial  or  me- 
diastinal glands,  hydatids,  and  large  pleural  effusions  or  pleural  neo- 
plasms. 

(5)  Symptoms. — Obstruction  of  the  smaller  bronchi  does  not  give 
rise  to  appreciable  symptoms.  If  a  main  or  large  bronchus  is  closed 
there  will  be  marked  dyspnoea,  perhaps  with  inspiratory  retraction  of 
the  lower  sternum  and  lower  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces,  particularly 
upon  the  affected  side.  The  larynx  will  move  with  respiration,  but 
to  a  much  slighter  extent  than  when  the  obstruction  is  at  the  glottic 
opening.  The  physical  examination  reveals  deficient  expansion  upon 
the  affected  side,  diminished  vocal  fremitus,  a  normal  percussion 
sound,  diminished  or  absent  respiratory  murmur,  and,  possibly,  large 
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and  small  dry  rdles  at  the  narrowed  or  obstructed  point.  Later  there 
may  be  dulness  if  the  lung  collapses.  It  is  necessary  to  exclude 
laryngeal  stenosis  by  visual  esami nation. 

\'1I.  Bronohitd.  Asthma.— The  pathology  of  this  disease  is 
unsettled.  Some  regard  it  as  a  pure  neurosis,  a  spasm  of  the  bron- 
chial muscles  ;  others  as  a  neurotic  hyperEemia  and  swelling  of  the 
bronchial  mucosa,  with  an  exudate  of  mucin.  It  is  probable  that 
the  second  view  applies  to  the  majority  of  cases.  It  may  alternate 
with  neuralgia  and  epilepsy. 

(n)  Causes.— \q  underlying  and  peculiar  irritability  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  or  bronchial  muscles  and  mucosa,  akin  to  that  in  hay 
fever,  must  be  predicated.  The  exciting  causes  are  extraordinarily 
diverse.  An  attack  may  be  precipitated  by  the  inhalation  of  dusts 
or  odours  from  certain  flowers  or  plants  or  emanations  from  animals. 
In  one  locality  or  climate  attacks  will  occur,  in  others  there  is  per- 
fect freedom  from  the  seizures.  Strong  emotions,  fatigue,  indiscre- 
tions in  diet,  and,  more  rarely,  the  presence  of  intestinal  parasites, 
or,  in  women,  pelvic  disease,  may  be  responsible.  Diseases  of  the 
upper  air-passages,  such  as  nasal  polypi,  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  and 
chronically  enlarged  tonsils,  are  often  strongly  predisposing  causes. 
A  frequent  initial  event  is  an  acute  bronchitis. 

The  disease  often  begins  in  childhood.  It  is  more  common  in 
men  than  in  women  (2  to  1);  half  of  the  cases  are  hereditary;  and 
it  occurs  rather  more  frequently  in  winter  and  spring  than  in  the 
summer,  unless  associated  with  hay  fever. 

(A)  Symptoms. — The  attack  may  begin  abruptly,  but  in  about  50 
per  cent  of  cases  there  are  various  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as 
anxiety,  depression,  nervousness,  irritability,  vertigo,  drowsiness, 
headache,  neuralgia,  chilly  feelings,  substernal  tightness,  polyuria,  or 
flatulence  and  digestive  disturbances. 

Ordinarily  the  paroxysm  commences  at  night,  often  during  sleep ; 
less  commonly  while  awake,  or  during  the  day.  There  is  a  sense  of 
breathlessness,  with  thoracic  oppression  and  constriction,  soon  de- 
veloping into  the  most  intense  dyspncea.  The  patient  may  rush  to 
the  window  for  air,  or  sit  up,  placing  his  hands  on  the  bed  or  the  arms 
of  a  chair  in  order  to  gain  additional  support  for  the  extraordinary 
muscles  of  respiration.  Cyanosis  soon  appears,  the  face  is  anxious 
and  wet  with  perspiration,  the  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  the  tempera- 
ture subnormal,  and  the  pulse  frequent  and  small.  The  attack 
reaches  its  height  in  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  at  which 
time  the  dyspncea  lessens,  and  there  is  often  a  violent  flt  of  coughing 
and  the  raising  of  a  tenacious  and  scanty  expectoration,  with  great 
relief  to  the  patient.     The   eosinophiles   in   the  blood  are   much 
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increased  during  the  attacks,  coDBtitating  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of 
tlie  total  differential  leucocyte  coant. 

Physical  examination  during  the  attack  reveals  a  distended  chest, 
as  the  lungs  are  overfull  of  air  which  can  not  be  expired.  Moreover, 
as  the  thorax  is  thus  in  the  inspiratory  position,  its  movements,  in 
spite  of  the  violent  respiratory  efforts,  are  extremely  limited,  and 
the  diaphragm  is  lowered  and  almost  immobile.  The  respirations 
are  normal  or  decreased  in  frequency ;  inspiration  is  short  and  qnicli ; 
the  expiration  ia  prolonged  and  wheezy  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  expelling  the  previously  inspired  air  through  the  narrowed  tubes — 
an  expiratory  dyspncea.  Percussion  is  normal  or  hyperresonant.  On 
auscultation  a  multitude  of  sonorous  and  sibilant  r&lea  are  heard, 
during  both  inapiration  and  expiration.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
attack,  and  during  its  course  if  bronchitis  coexists,  moist  riles  of 
various  sizes  are  perceived. 

The  sputum  in  the  early  stage  of  the  attack  is  expectorated  with 
great  difficulty  and  contains  rounded  gelatinous  pellets,  an  examina- 
tion of  which  will,  in  every  case  of  trae  bronchial  asthma,  reveal  the 
presence  of  Curschmann's  spirals  (Fig.  S15,  page  599).  Late  in  the 
attack  the  sputum  is  muco-puralent  and  the  spirals  disappear.  Ley- 
den's  crystals  and  eosinophiles  may  also  be  found. 

(c)  Course,  Duration,  and  Prognosis. — The  attacks  may  be  re- 
peated for  from  3  to  5  or  6  nights,  with  or  without  wheezy  cough  and 
respiration  during  the  intervals.  The  set  of  paroxysms  may  recnr  at 
intervals  of  a  month  or  a  year,  more  or  less.  If  the  recurrences  are 
frequent,  severe,  and  long  continued,  emphysema,  right-heart  dilata- 
tion, and  chronic  bronchitis  usually  ensue,  with  permanent  dyspnoea 
and  wheezy  asthmatic  respiration,  the  purely  spasmodic  seizares 
ceasing  or  diminishing  in  frequency  and  intensity. 

However  alarming  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  death  never 
takes  place  during  the  attack.  On  the  other  hand  the  disease  is 
essentially  chronic,  although  there  may  be  prolonged  periods  of  free- 
dom. Death  may  occur  in  old  cases  from  the  resultant  emphysema 
and  cardiac  lesions. 

{d)  Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  easy.  The  dyspncea  (the  so-called 
asthma)  of  renal  and  cardiac  disease  is  not  attended  by  the  dry, 
sonorous,  and  piping  rflles  and  other  physical  signs  of  true  asthma, 
although  fine,  moist  crepitations  may  be  heard ;  nor  is  the  subjective 
dyspncea  of  hysteria.  In  glottic  spasm  or  abductor  paralysis  the 
dyspntea  is  distinctly  of  the  inspiratory  type,  voice  changes  may  be 
present,  and  the  multitudinous  dry  riles  of  asthma  are  conspicuously 
absent. 
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IV.    DISEASES   OF   THE    LUNGS 
I.  Pulmonary  Congestion. — Two  forms  are  recognised :  active 
and  passive. 

(1)  Active  Gongestioil. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  active 
bypersemia  is  a  symptom  or  associated  condition  in  connection  with 
certain  pulmonary  diseaBes,  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  tubercu- 
losis, or  pleurisy.  In  certain  instances  it  is  possible  that  it  may  occur 
as  a  primary  and  independent  affection,  which  may  quickly  disappear 
or  be  followed  by  cedema,  or,  in  rare  cases,  by  reason  of  its  intensity, 
terminate  in  death.  This  condition  results  from  drunkenness  and 
exposure  to  severe  cold  or  great  heat,  or  from  violent  exertion. 

The  symptoms  are  rapid  breathing,  cough,  blood-tinged  frothy 
sputa,  somewhat  harsh  respiration,  with  fine  moist  r&les,  and  an 
absence  of  fever,  unless  some  febrile  or  inflammatory  condition 
coexists.  The  diagnosis  of  this  condition,  aside  from  pulmonary 
oedema  and  abortive  pneumonia,  must  be  made  with  caution. 

(II)  Passive  Congestion. — Of  passive  hypenemia  two  varieties  are 
recognised :  mechanical  and  hypostatic. 

(a)  Mechanical  Congestion. — (I)  Cansea. — In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  passive  hypertemia  is  a  result  of  affections  of  tlie  left  heart, 
especially  mitral  stenosis  or  incompetency,  or  of  emphysema.  In 
rare  instances  it  is  due  to  pressure  by  tumours.  The  essential  ele- 
ment in  either  case  is  the  presence  of  an  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
the  blood  to  the  left  ventricle,  with  resalting  chronic  congestion 
(brown  induration)  of  the  lungs. 

(3)  Symptoms. — Dyspncea,  cough,  and  the  expectoration  of  frothy, 
often  blood-stained,  sputa  containing  "  heartdiaease  cells "  (page 
698).  Htemoptysis  may  occur.  So  long  as  the  compensation  of 
valvnlar  defects  is  unbroken  these  symptoms  do  not  appear. 

(S)  Hypostatic  Congestion. — (1)  Causes. — In  general  it  occurs  in 
fevers  and  conditions  of  great  debility  attended  by  feebleness  of  the 
heart,  and  is  favoured  by  a  prolonged  dorsal  position.  It  is  common 
in  long-continued  typhoid  fever ;  paralyses,  especially  cerebral ;  pro- 
longed coma  ;  abdominal  tumours,  tympanites,  or  ascites ;  and  wast- 
ing diseases  like  tuberculosis  and  carcinoma, 

(2)  Symptoms. — Subjef^tive  and  rational  symptoms  are  usually 
lacking,  but  physical  examination  will  disclose,  over  the  bases  pos- 
teriorly, sliffht  dulnesB,  weak,  or  harsh,  perhaps  broncho- vesicular, 
respiration,  and  moist  riiles.  The  vocal  fremitus  may  or  may  not 
be  increased.  If  patches  of  broncho-pneumonia  exist  the  breathing 
may  be  truly  bronchial. 
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II.  Pulmonary  Qldema. — (n)  Causes. — This  condition — an 
effusion  of  serum  from  the  distended  capillaries  into  the  aWeoli  and 
their  walls — is  almost  invariably  secondary  to  the  various  forms  of 
pulmonary  congestion,  inflammation,  abscess,  infarction,  or  tubercu- 
losis. The  (edema  may  be  local,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
a  circumscribed,  usually  inflammatory,  lesion ;  or  general,  arising 
from  causes  similar  to  those  which  produce  congestion,  or  con- 
stituting a  terminal  event  in  states  of  great  debility.  The  factors 
which  appear  to  be  instrumental  in  causing  the  transudation  are 
increased  tension  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  increased  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  an  abnormal  permeability  of  the  vessel  walls  due  to  nutritive 
changes,  and  left  ventricular  weakness. 

The  diseases  with  which  oedema  is  most  commonly  associated  are 
pneumonia;  the  cachexias,  especially  that  due  to  carcinoma;  grave 
or  fatal  antemias ;  acute  and  chronic  nephritis ;  acute  specific  fevers 
with  heart  weatcuese ;  cardiac  valvular  disease ;  and  cerebral  apo- 
plexy or  injuries. 

(5)  fii/mploma. — The  onset  of  this  condition  may  be  extremely 
sudden,  especially  in  nephritis.  More  commonly  there  is  simply  an 
increase  in  the  manifestations  of  the  pre-existing  causative  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  oidcma  are  increasing  dy£pna>a, 
cyanosis,  cough,  and  an  abundant,  frothy,  watery,  rarely  tenacious, 
expectoration,  which  may  be  blood-stained  if  congegtion  is  also  pres- 
ent. Fever  is  absent  unless  the  oadema  is  due  to  some  inflammatory 
or  other  febrile  condition.  The  physical  signs  are  impaired  reso- 
nance or  slight  dulness  over  the  bases,  with  absent  or  weak,  perhaps 
broncho-vesicular,  breath  sounds.  There  are  abundant  large  and 
small  rdles,  of  an  unusually  liquid  character,  over  the  involved  areas. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — This  depends  mainly  upon  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous unusually  moist  rales,  both  large  and  small,  and  slight  diiluess 
at  the  bases,  particularly  if  the  temperature  is  normal. 

III.  Broncho-pulmonary  Hemorrhage  {Hamopiysis).—See 
page  261. 

IV.  Pulmonary  Hemorrhage  or  In&rctlon.— X'nder  this 
head  may  be  included  pulmonary  apoplexy  (diffuse  infiltration),  and 
embolism  or  in/arcHon. 

(I)  Diffuse  Hemorrhagic  Infiltration.— In  septicemia  or  pyiemia, 
excessively  severe  or  maliguant  fevers,  and  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
brain  there  may  be  an  extensive  infiltration  of  the  lungs  with  blood. 
If  the  patient  lives,  pneumonia,  abscess,  or  gangrene  results.  This 
condition  is  not  common  and  the  symptoms  are  indefinite.  There 
may  be  dyspntpa,  cyanosis,  hfemoptyais,  and  collapse  symptoms  vrith 
signs  of  rapid  pulmonary  consolidation. 
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(II)  PnlmoEary  Embolism  and  ThrombosiB.— Circamscribcd  infaro 
tions  are  due  to  stuiiia,  thrombosis,  or  embolism  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  whereby  the  vesselB  are  blocked 
and  characteristic  wedge-shaped  hemorrhagic  areas  or  infarcts  result. 
Emboli  may  be  non-septic  or  septic. 

Causes. — Non-septic  embolism  ariaes  most  commonly  from 
chronic  cardiac  disease,  especially  mitral  stenosis,  or,  less  frequently, 
regurgitation.  Thrombi  may  form  in  the  right  auricle  or  in  the 
eyateinic  veins  and,  either  entire  or  disintegrated  into  smaller  por- 
tions, become  emboli ;  or  thrombosis  or  stasis  take  place  in  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  itself. 

Septic  emboli  originate  from  a  gangrenons  or  a  suppurative  focus, 
such  as  exists  in  pyiemia,  and  as  they  are  practically  masses  of  patho- 
genic bacteria,  pulmonary  gangrene  or  metastatic  abscesses  will 
result  from  their  lodgment  in  the  lung. 

Stuptoms. — (1)  Of  Xon-seplic  Embolism. — If  the  embolus  is  snf- 
ficiently  large  to  occlude  a  main  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
sudden  death  may  occur.  If  a  medium-sized,  but  still  large,  branch 
is  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  there  will  be  cough,  htemoptysis,  men- 
tal anxiety,  intense  dysjmoea,  syncope,  and  perliaps  coma  and  convul- 
sions. If  the  smallest  branches  are  involved  there  may  be  no  recog- 
nisable symptoms ;  or  there  may  be  moderate  dyspncea,  cough,  and 
slight  hiemoptysis ;  or  the  exjiectoration,  especially  at  the  onset, 
may  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  nearly  pure  blood  or  a  gelatinous 
bloody  mucus,  the  blood  subsequently  disappearing.  It  is  not,  at 
first  certainly,  the  rusty  sputum  of  a  pneumonia.  Cough  and  hsem- 
optyais  occurring  during  the  course  of  chronic  cardiac  disease  is 
very  suggestive  of  embolism,  although  the  spitting  of  blood  may 
result  from  passive  congestion. 

The  physifnl  stgtts  in  slight  infarctions  are  negative.  If  the  in- 
farction is  large  and,  as  is  usually  tlie  case,  occupies  tlie  lower  lobe, 
there  will  be  near  the  base  circumscribed  dulness,  increased  fremitus 
and  voice  sounds,  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchia!  breathing,  and  moist 
rdles— i.e.,  the  evidences  of  a  strictly  limited  consolidation.  There 
may  be  pleural  friction  accompanied  by  transient  pain. 

(2)  Of  Septic  EmboUiim.— It  the  first  metastasis  of  a  gangrenous 
or  suppurative  focus  is  to  the  lungs,  the  earlier  symptoms  caused  by 
the  septic  embolus  will  resemble  those  just  described  as  being  caused 
by  a  non-septic  plug,  followed  in  due  time  by  the  evidences  of  pulmo- 
nary abscess  {q.  r.)  or  gangrene  {q.  v.).  Occurring  as  a  part  of  an 
already  existing  pyiemia,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  the  causative 
disease  plu»  the  physical  signs  of  a  primary  consolidation,  with  sub- 
sequent abscess  or  gangrene. 
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Diagnosis. — The  sudden  onset  of  dyspnoea  and  plenritic  pain, 
the  expectoration  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  or  bloody  mucus, 
the  appearance  of  the  physical  signs  of  a  circnmscribed  conaolida- 
tion  at  the  base,  without  fever,  together  with  the  presence  of  chronic 
heart  disease  or  other  acknowledged  causative  condition,  will  enable 
a  diagnosis. 

PnotiNOSis. — In  small  non-septic  infarcte  not  unfavourable;  in 
septic  infarcts,  grave. 

V.  Lobar  Pneumonia.— See  page  712. 

VI.  Broncho-pneumonia. — An  infections  inflammation  of  the 
terminal  bronchi  and  their  communicating  air  cells. 

Gaoses. — The  disease  may  he  prifnartf,  the  previous  health  having 
been  good ;  or  secondary  to  some  antecedent  disease.  Broncho-pnea- 
monia  attacks  especially  the  very  young,  three  fourths  of  the  pnen- 
monias  in  children  under  5  years  of  age  being  of  this  variety ;  t)ie 
very  old,  especially  if  they  are  the  subjects  of  some  chronic  and  weak- 
ening ailment;  or  the  debilitated  of  any  age.  It  is  most  common 
among  the  poorer  classes  because  of  insanitary  surroundings.  Rickets 
and  chronic  diarrhcaa  also  predispose. 

(1)  Tbeprimart/  cases  are  usually  due  to  cold  and  exposure. 

(2)  The  secondary  cases  follow  acute  bronchitis  and  the  infec- 
tious fevers,  especially  measles,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  erysipelas,  and  smallpox.  "  Aspiration  "  pneumonia  is  of  this 
type,  and  is  secondary  to  the  inhalation  of  particles  of  food  or  drink, 
an  accident  which  may  occur  when  the  laryns  is  insensitive,  as  in 
the  coma  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  ursamia,  or  other  condition  attended 
by  prolonged  unconsciousness.  It  may  follow  operations  on  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  trachea,  or  the  inhalation  of  ether;  or  hsemoptysia; 
or  occur  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  larynx  or  esophagus ;  or 
result  from  the  aspiration  of  the  secretion  from  a  broochiectatic 
cavity  or  a  purulent  pleurisy  which  has  perforated  the  lung.  In  all 
these  cases  infective  or  irritant  particles  enter  the  bronchial  tnbes. 

{3}  The  &ie^erj(tZojfy  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  of  interest.  Xo  one 
organism  is  responsible  for  the  disease.  Among  those  which  are 
most  commonly  found  are  the  Pnenmococcus  lanceolatus.  Streptococ- 
cus pyogenes,  Staphylococcus  aureus  et  albus,  the  influenza  bacillus 
(Pfktcfer'm),  and  the  bacillns  of  diphtheria.  As  a  rule  the  infection 
is  a  mixed  one,  at  least  two  varieties  coexisting.  The  most  constant 
organism  in  the  primary  form  of  the  disease  is  the  pnenmococcus, 
which  may  exist  alone ;  in  the  secondary  form  the  streptococcus,  usu- 
ally in  combination  with  one  of  the  other  organisms. 

SymptomB  and  Clinical  Varieties.— The  mode  of  onset  varies.  If 
there  has  been  no  antecedent  disease  and  the  attack  is  primary,  it 
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begins  abruptly  with  a  chill  and  a  rapid  rise  in  temperature,  resem- 
bling, in  this  respect,  a  lobar  pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  a  pre-existing  bronchitis,  either  simple  or  specific,  of  the  larger 
tubes,  the  onset  is  less  abrupt  and  there  is  rarely  a  distinct  chill. 

In  either  case  the  typical  symptoms  are  cough,  which  may  be  vio- 
lent and  painful ;  dyspncea  and  rapid  respiration  (40  to  60  to  80),  with 
an  expiratory  moan ;  fever,  varying  from  103°  to  104° ;  rapid  pulse  and, 
after  a  time,  cyanosis.  The  physical  signs  at  first  are  simply  those  of 
a  bronchitis  of  the  smallest  tubes,  abundant  sibilant  and  subcrepitant 
rfiles  without  dulness;  later,  and  depending  upon  the  presence  of 
patches  of  consolidation,  there  may  be  slight  dulness  with  harsh  or 
broDcho-vesicnlar  respiration,  especially  at  the  bases  and  on  cither 
side  of  the  spine.  If  the  consolidated  areas  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  confluent  the  dulness  may  be  decided,  the  breathing  may  be  bron- 
chial, the  vocal  fremitus  distinctly  increased,  and  marked  bronchoph- 
ony be  present.  In  cases  of  extensive  consolidation  there  may  be  in- 
spiratory retraction  of  the  lower  sternum  and  lower  ribs,  indicative 
of  deficient  lung  expansion. 

There  are  certain,  sometimes  considerable,  variations  in  the  symp- 
toms and  clinical  type  of  the  disease  which  demand  consideration. 

(1)  In  severe  cases,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve  centres  having 
been  decreased  as  an  eSect  of  poisoning  by  carbon  dioxide,  the  dysp- 
noea and  cyanosis  steadily  increase,  the  cough  lessens,  the  respirations 
are  shallow  and  ineffectual,  although  rapid,  and  the  r&les  become 
larger  and  moister.  The  patient  is  drowsy  but  not  quiet,  and  death 
ensues  from  cardiac  weakness,  especially  of  the  overdistended  and 
labouring  right  ventricle.  This  type  of  the  disease  is  the  suffocative 
catarrh  of  the  old  writera. 


Cbakt  XXn. — Temperatnro  carve  of  prolonged  broncho- pncunioni 


ry  (Holt). 


(2)  The  extremely  remittent  type  of  the  fever  in  many  eases  of 
broncho-pneumonia,  especially  in  children,  is  noteworthy,  as  the  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  is  not  always  appreciated,  and  from  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  temperature  curve  of  malaria  a  diagnosis  of 
the  latter  disease  may  be  made  (Chart  XXII). 
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(3)  The  primarj  form  in  infantB  and  young  children  sets  in 
abruptly,  with  high  fever.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  a  some- 
what circumscribed  moderate  consolidation  rather  than  of  a  diffuse 
bronchitis,  and  the  disease  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  lobar  pneu- 
monia.    Indeed,  it  frequently  terminates  by  crisis. 

(4)  The  primary  form  in  adults  may  begin  like  a  severe  and  acute 
bronchitis,  but  tlio  fever,  prostration,  cough,  and  dyspnosa  are  more 
marked  than  in  a  bronchitis,  and  the  expectoration  is  tenacious  and 
rusty  or  blood-atained. 

(5)  As  with  lobar  pneumonia  in  children,  so  with  broncho-pneu- 
monia, especially  if  the  onset  is  sudden,  the  initial  symptoms  may  be 
predominantly  cerebral  (delirium,  drowsiness,  convulsions,  coma),  or 
gastro-intestinal  (nausea,  vomiting,  more  rarely  diarrhcea),  the  pul- 
monary symptome  and  signs  being  masked,  or  not  appearing  uutil 
several  days  have  elapsed. 

(6)  The  secondary  form  begins  aa  a  bronchitis,  oftentimes  grad- 
ually. If  during  convalescence  from  an  acute  infection,  especially 
measles  or  pertussis,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  fever  with  cough, 
dyspncea,  and  rapid  breathing,  the  presence  of  broncho-pneumonia  is 
assured,  even  though  physical  examination  reveals  nothing  but  fine 
moist  r&les  at  the  bases  or  diffused  through  both  lungs,  without  evi- 
dences of  consolidation. 

(7)  Certain  mild  cases  are  seen  in  adults  which  are  not  commonly 
recognised  as  broncho-pneumonia.  Following  a  severe  ordinary  acute 
bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes  in  otherwise  healthy  persona,  the  cold 
may  in  common  parlance  "  hang  on  "  for  more  than  the  ordinary  2 
or  3  weeks.  There  is  an  irritative  cough  with  scanty  expectoration, 
slight  fever  {99.5°  to  101°),  and  although  the  patient  may  continue  at 
his  ordinary  vocation,  he  feels  poorly,  his  appetite  is  impaired,  and 
his  sleep  is  restless.  A  careful  physical  examination  will  reveal  cir- 
cumscribed areas  where  fine  eubcrepitant  riiles  may  be  heard  upon 
rather  deep  breathing,  perhaps  with  a  slightly  harsh  respiratory  mur- 
mur and  intensified  voice  sounds.  The  percussion  note  is  normal. 
Under  rest  in  bed  and  other  appropriate  treatment  recovery  occnra 
usually  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Duration. — This  is  extremely  variable.  Very  severe  cases,  espe- 
cially in  children,  may  prove  fatal  in  from  3  to  6  days.  The  duration 
of  the  common  type  of  broncho-pneumonia  ending  in  recovery  varies 
from  1  to  3  weeks ;  in  some  instances  the  disease  is  protracted  to  6 
or  8  weeks,  rarely  even  to  10  or  12  weeks.  Death  or  recovery  may 
occur  at  any  time.     As  a  rule  the  decline  of  the  fever  is  by  lysis. 

Tenninations. — These  are  resolution ;  suppuration  or  gangrene, 
practically  only  in  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia  of  which 
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they  are  common  sequel«e ;  and  chronic  interstitial  pnenmonia,  espe- 
cially if  the  original  broncho-pneumoDia  is  tuberculouB. 

Differential  Dlagnosis.^ — The  cardinal  Bymptoma  are  fever,  usually 
remittent,  cough,  dyspuoea,  rapid  respiration,  and  bilateral  fine  or 
subcrepitaiit  rdles,  vnth  or  without  evidences  of  moderate  or  patchy 
consolidation.  A  patient  with  fever,  rapid  breathing,  and  a  chest  so 
full  of  large  and  small  moist  r&les  on  both  sides  that  the  respiratory 
murmur  can  not  be  heard,  has  broncho-pneumonia.  Atypical  cases 
are  most  common  in  infants.  Under  3  years  of  age  broncho-pneu- 
monia is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  lobar  pneumonia. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  mainly  between  primary  broncho- 
pneomoDia  with  extensive  confluent  consolidations  and  lobar  pneu- 
monia (page  71S),  or  the  protracted  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  and 
the  broncho-pneumonic  form  of  tuberculosis  {page  726).  As  capil- 
lary bronchitis  is  broncho-pneumonia,  nothing  need  be  said  regard- 
ing a  discrimination  between  them. 

FrognosiB. — Broncho-pnenmonia  is  always  a  grave  disease.  In 
children  of  the  better-housed  classes  the  mortality  varies  from  10  to 
30  per  cent;  in  hospitals  and  among  the  very  poor,  from  30  to 
50  per  cent.  The  primary  cases  have  a  good  prognosis  ;  the  fatality 
is  greatest  in  the  secondary  forms.  Aspiration  or  deglutition  broncho- 
pneumonia,  because  of  its  frequent  termination  in  abscess  or  gangrene 
of  the  lung,  usually  causes  death. 

YII.  Chronic  Interstitial  Pneumonia.— Xore  or  less  local- 
ized, but  often  extensive,  fibroid  changes  occur  in  the  lungs  in  every 
case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  abscess,  tumour,  hydatids,  emphysema, 
and  plenrisy.  Excluding  these,  there  is  a  diffuse  cirrhosis,  usually 
affecting  an  entire  Inng,  leas  frequently  both  lungs,  which  is  here 
considered. 

(o)  Causes. — Chronic  (diffuse)  interstitial  pneumonia  may  in  rare 
cases  be  a  sequel  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  more  commonly  of  a 
broncho-pneumonia;  or  may  result  from  compression  of  the  lung 
and  extension  of  fibrous  tissue  from  a  chronic  pleurisy ;  or  be  a  con- 
sequence of  syphilis ;  or  arise  from  the  pressure  of  a  new  growth,  or 
an  aneurism,  or  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus.  A  special  form  due  to 
the  inhalation  of  dust  is  described  elsewhere  (see  Pueumonokoniosis). 

(fi)  Symptoms. — There  is  a  chronic  cough,  with  slight  dyapntea 
often  present  only  on  exertion.  The  cough  may  be  slight  or  severe, 
with  a  moderate  or  profuse  muco-purulent  expectoration.  Ilsemop- 
tysis  is  not  uncommon.  As  the  bronchial  tubes  are  apt  to  become 
dilated,  the  special  symptoms  and  signs  of  bronchiectasis  (page  836) 
may  he  superadded.  The  disease  is  extremely  chronic,  and  may  he 
protracted  for  from  10  to  20  years  or  longer,  with  but  moderate  loss 
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of  fleeh  and  Btrength,  the  patient  remaining  able  to  perform  light 
manual  labour. 

Id  advanced  caaes  the  physical  signs  are :  Marked  retraction,  ap- 
proximation of  the  ribs,  and  deficient  or  absent  expansion  of  the 
affected  aide,  with  compensatory  enlargement  of  the  opposite  healthy 
side.  The  spine  is  curved,  with  its  concavity  tovard  the  diseased 
lung,  and  the  shoulder  on  the  same  side  droops.  The  heart  is  drawn 
over  by  the  shrinking  lung,  and,  when  the  left  lung  is  diseased  and 
retracted,  the  heart  is  uncovered  and  there  is  a  wide,  visible  impulse 
in  the  3d,  3d,  and  4th  interspaces.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  increased, 
unless  there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the  pleura,  when  it  ia 
diminished  or  absent.  The  percussion  note  is  dull,  fiat,  or  wooden, 
except  over  bronchiectatic  cavities,  which,  if  present,  will  cause  a 
tympanitic  or  amphoric  note.  Over  the  apex  and  in  the  axiUa  the 
breath  sounds  are  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial ;  over  bronchiectases, 
cavernous,  or  amphoric ;  over  the  base,  weak,  distant,  or  absent. 
Large  and  email,  dry  or  moist,  r&les,  and  quite  frequently  rubbing 
and  creaking  friction  sotmds,  are  present.  Over  the  healthy  lung 
there  may  be  hyperresonance  and  exaggerated  respiration.  The  pul- 
monary second  sound  is  accentuated  and  murmurs  may  develop, 
especially  at  the  tricuspid  valve,  when  the  right  ventricle  begins  to 
fail  because  of  the  extra  work  imposed  upon  it. 

Death  may  result  from  intercurrent  disease ;  from  profuse  hiemop- 
tysis ;  from  cardiac  failure ;  or  from  gradual  asthenia. 

(c)  Differential  Diagnosis. — Practically  the  only  disease  from 
which  it  requires  differentiation  is  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with 
fibroid  changes  so  extensive  (fibroid  phthisis)  that  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  the  two  conditions  are  identical.  If  both  lungs  are 
affected  it  speaks  for  tuberculosis,  but  the  only  absolute  evidence  is 
the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

VIII.  Pneumonokoniosis. — («)  Nature  and  Causes. — This  ie 
a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  due  to  the  inhalation  of  dusts  inci- 
dent to  special  employments.  According  to  the  cause,  certain  varie- 
ties are  recognised — anf.hracosis,  or  coal-miner's  disease;  ekalicosi*, 
"stonecutter's  phthisis"  or  "grinder's  rot,"  caused  by  the  inhalation 
of  mineral  dust,  in  stonecutters,  millstone  makers,  and  grinders  of 
cutlery ;  and  nidernxis,  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  metallic  particles 
by  workers  in  iron  (especially),  also  in  brass  and  bronze.  Fibrosis 
may  be  due  further  to  the  breathing  of  vegetable  dusts  by  grain 
shovellers,  and  workers  in  cotton,  flax,  and  tobacco. 

(ft)  Symptoms. — These  come  on  gradually  after  years  of  exposure 
to  the  causative  environment.  The  earliest  symptoms  and  signs 
are  those  of  a  chronic  bronchitis,  then  of  associated  emphysema. 
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and  finally  of  chronic  interstitial  pneunioiiia,  with  or  without  bron- 
cbiectasiB.  In  the  later  stages  the  lunge  may  become  tuberculous  and 
the  signs  of  ulcerative  cavities  become  manifest. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — This  depends  upon  the  history  of  long- continued 
inhalation  of  dust ;  the  presence  of  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema, 
und  fibrosis;  and  particularly  upon  an  examination  of  the  sputum. 
In  anthracosia  it  is  black ;  in  siderosis  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour ;  in 
chalicosis  the  microscope  reveals  the  shining  angular  particles  of 
silica.  Whether  the  process  has  become  tuberculous  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  examination  tor  tubercle  bacilli. 

(d)  Prognosis. — In  the  early  stages  favourable  if  the  patient  can 
leave  his  obnozions  employment.  Otherwise,  and  in  advanced  cases, 
the  prognosis  is  grave,  although  the  disease  is  very  chronic, 

IX.  Phthisis  Pultuonalis.— See  pages  736  to  731. 

X.  Pulmonary  Atelectasis, — (a)  Causes.  —  Collapse  of  the 
Inngs — a  partial  or  entire  disappearance  of  air  from  the  alveoli  by 
compression  of  the  lung  or  absorption  of  the  air — may  be  congenital 
or  acquired.  The  congenital  variety  occurs  in  the  newborn  or  pre- 
maturely-born infant,  as  a  result  of  deficient  breathing  power  or  ob- 
struction of  the  air  passages.  An  acquired  atelectasis  may  be  due  to 
obstruction  caused  by  the  formation  of  mucus  in  bronchitis  of  the 
smaller  tubes ;  to  compression  of  the  lung  by  large  pleural  or  peri- 
cardial effusions  or  pneumothorax,  thoracic  aneurism  or  tumour,  or 
great  eula^ement  of  the  heart ;  to  the  weakened  respiratory  action 
caused  by  various  paralyses ;  to  upward  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm 
by  abdominal  efFusion,  tumour,  or  meteorism ;  or  to  thoracic  de- 
formities. 

(i)  Symptoms. — These  are  rarely  distinctive,  as  the  condition 
occurs  usually  in  combination  with  broncho-pneumonia,  especially 
in  the  milder  forms  of  the  latter  which  constitute  the  "  grippy 
chest." 

If  the  areas  of  collapse  are  small  there  is  no  dulneas,  the  respira- 
tory sounds  are  weak  or  absent,  and  at  the  end  of  inspiration  there 
are  localized  fine  or  subcrepitant  rfUes,  often  with  little  or  no  fever. 
Larger  areas  may  present  a  weak  broncho- vesicular  or  bronchial 
breathing  with  appreciable  dulness ;  and  if  the  collapse  is  extensive, 
as  in  the  atelectasis  of  the  newborn,  the  respiration  is  rapid,  there  is 
cyanosis,  the  lower  half  of  the  chest  is  retracted  during  inspiration, 
the  extremities  are  cold,  and  there  may  be  muscular  twitching  or 
even  convulsions. 

XI.  lEmphysema. — This  term  embraces  interstitial  emphysema, 
the  form  in  which  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  air  cells,  the  coutained  air 
passing  into  the  interlobular  tissues ;  and  vesicular  emphysema,  in 
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which  there  is  overdi  stent  ion  of  the  air  cells  and  atrophy  of  their 
walls.     The  following  varieties  are  recognised : 

(I)  Interstitial  Emphyaema.— This  is  due  to  wounds  of  the  long;  or 
to  rupture  of  air  colls  during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  or  straining 
in  childbirth  or  at  stool,  or  during  oonvulaione.  The  condition  can 
not  be  recognised  unless  the  air  travels  from  a.  rupture  at  the  root  of 
the  lung  along  the  trachea  to  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  causing  sub- 
cutaneous emphysema;  or  an  air  sac  ruptures  into  the  pleura  with 
the  consequent  formation  of  a  pneumothorax  in  otherwise  healthy 
persons.  A  friction  sound  of  a  crumpling  character  resembling  that 
heard  in  pleurisy  is  claimed  to  be  somewhat  characteristic  of  inter- 
stitial emphysema. 

(II)  Hfpertropliic  Emphysema. — The  lungs  are  enlarged  because  of 
the  atrophy  and  great  distention  of  the  air  cells. 

(a)  Causes. — A  congenital  and  often  hereditary  weakness  of  the 
lung  tissue,  probably  a  defective  development  of  the  elastic  fibres, 
must  be  predicated,  after  which  a  persistently  high  intra-alveolar  air 
tension  accomplishes  the  dilatation.  The  disease  may  follow  chronic 
bronchitis,  whooping  cough,  and  bronchial  asthma,  all  of  which  cause 
increased  intrapulmonary  pressure ;  so  also  with  heavy  lifting,  blow- 
ing on  wind  instruments,  and  glass-blowing. 

{b)  Symptomx. — The  disease,  in  nearly  all  instances,  begins  insidi- 
ously, often  in  early  childhood.  In  a  well-developed  case  there  is 
dyspnosa,  which  may  he  constant  or  perhaps  felt  only  on  exertion, 
often  with  wheezy  breathing  and  laboured  expiration.  Cyanosis  is 
very  common,  and  may  be  extreme  although  the  patient  is  about. 
Cough  and  frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis,  often  of  an  asthmatic 
character,  sometimes  with  severe  cyanosis,  are  common.  Ultimately 
the  cough,  like  the  bronchitis,  becomes  persistent  and  chronic. 
The  cough  may  for  some  years  disappear  during  the  summer  and 
return  in  the  winter.  Intercurrent  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma 
are  not  uncommon.  The  temperature  is  nsually  subnormal  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  noticeably  cool.  The  pulse  is  weak  but  not  rapid. 
Aa  a  result  of  the  obstruction  to  the  How  of  blood  through  the  lungg 
the  right  ventricle  may  become  hypertrophied,  followed  in  course  of 
time  by  dilatation,  tricuspid  insufficiency,  and  consequent  widespread 
passive  congestion  in  the  systemic  veins.  There  may  be  a  slow  loss 
of  strength  and  flesh. 

The  physical  signs  in  a  well-marked  case  are  quite  distinctive. 
Inspection  shows  the  emphysematous  chest  (Fig.  Z'i'i).  The  expan- 
sion is  greatly  lessened,  the  principal  movement  of  the  chest  is  ver- 
tical, the  upper  abdomen  retracts  during  inspiration,  and  the  expii-a- 
tory  movement  is  prolonged.     The  stemo-mastoid  muscles  are  promi- 
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nent  and  hypertrophic d.     The  neck  veins  are   distended,  perhaps 
pulsating.     The  apex  beat  is  uanally  not  palpable,  but  there  is  com- 
monly a  marked  epigastric  pulsation  and  systolic  ahock  over  the  enai- 
form  appendix.     The  vocal  fremitus  is  lessened.    The  percussion  note 
throughout  is  abnormally  clear  and  hype  ires  on  ant,  at  times  slightly 
tympanitic.    The  normal  limits  of  pulmonary  resonance  are  extended 
in  every  direction,  the  cardiac 
dulness  is  lessened  or  disap- 
pears, the  upper  limits  of  he- 
patic and  splenic  dulness  arc 
lowered  by  one  or  two  inter- 
spaces, and  there  is  rosonanco 
extending    to    an    unusually 
high  level  above  the  clavicles, 
often     with     supraclavicular 
bulging.     The  characteristic 
auscultatory  finding   is  that 
of  a  greatly  prolonged,  low- 
pitched,  often  wheezy,  expir- 
atory sound,  while  the  inspir- 
atory element  is  short,  weak, 
or  even  absent.     Large  and 

email,  dry  or  moist,  riles,  due     '         ^.o.  222.-Emphy8cmatou8  ch«.t. 
to  a  coexisting  bronchitis,  are 

often  heard,  and  may  be  bo  abundant  as  to  obscure  the  respiratory 
murmur.  Over  those  portions  of  the  lung  which  are  not  greatly 
distended  there  may  be  exaggerated  or  harsh  breathing.  Vocal  reso- 
nance may  be  increased,  diminished,  or  absent.  The  pulmonary 
second  sound  is  usually  accentuated,  and  the  signs  of  right  ventricu- 
lar hypertrophy  and  dilatation  or  tricuspid  insufficiency  {q.  r.)  may 
be  found. 

An  acute  vesicular  emphysema  may  develop  quite  suddenly,  dar- 
ing attacks  of  angina  pectoris  and  the  pseudo-asthmatic  seizures 
of  cardiac  disease,  because  of  the  combination  of  violent  inspira- 
tions with  cyanosis  and  pulmonary  congestion.  Percussion  shows 
a  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  lungs,  and  upon  auscultation 
there  are  prolonged  expiration  and  universally  distributed  sibilant 
n'llcs. 

(c)  Course  and  Prognosis. — With  the  exception  of  the  rare  acute 
form,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  essentially  chronic  and  progressive. 
It  is  incurable,  although  not  inconsistent  with  a  long  life.  Frequent 
attacks  of  bronchitis  aggravate  the  disease,  and  death  may  occur 
from  an  intercurrent  pneumonia  or  the  development  of  pulmonary 
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phthiais.     The  right  heart  sequelee— dropsy,  hiemoptysifi,  of  acate 
dilatation  and  cyanosis — may  terminate  life. 

(d)  DiagTwsis. — The  symptomB  and  physical  sigos  in  a  well- 
marked  case  are  usually  Bafliciently  distinctive  to  avoid  mistakes. 
It  may  require  discrimination  from  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  Chronic  Bronchitis, — Hypertrophic  emphysema  is  separated 
from  simple  chronic  bronchitis  by  the  dyspnoea,  the  altered  shape  of 
the  cheat,  the  hyperresonance,  and  the  low-pitched  and  prolonged 
expiration  characteristic  of  the  former. 

(2)  Pneumothorax. — This  is  usually  unilateral  and,  as  a  rule,  of 
sudden  development  and  urgent  character.  The  percussion  note  is 
of  a  distinctly  tympanitic  quality  rather  than  simply  hyperresonant, 
coin  percussion  elicits  the  hell  sound,  and  there  is  a  line  of  flat- 
ness at  the  base  of  the  lung.  Auscultation  reveals  amplioric  respi- 
ration without  vesicular  quality,  and  there  may  be  metallic  tinkling 
and  succuBsion  sounds.  Nevertheless  the  so-called  spontaneous 
pneumothorax  may  result  from  the  rupture  of  an  emphysematoas 
bleb. 

(3)  Pleurisy  with  Effusion. — The  hyperresonant  or  slightly  tym- 
panitic (Skodaic)  percussion  sound  over  a  lung  compressed  by  a  pleu- 
ritic effusion  may  suggest  emphysema,  but  the  unilateral  flatness, 
the  fever,  and  other  evidences  of  pleural  inflammation  should  pre- 
vent such  a  mistake. 

(III)  AtropMo  EmpllTseina.— Senile  or  small-lunged  emphysema 
is  a  primary  atrophy  of  the  lungs,  the  air  cells  coalescing  to  form  a 
series  of  large  vesicles.  The  chest  is  small  and  the  intercostal  spaces 
narrowed  by  the  increased  obliquity  of  the  ribs  consequent  upon  the 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  lungs,  a  condition  directly  opposite 
to  that  which  obtains  in  hypertrophic  emphysema.  The  subjects 
have  had,  for  years,  chronic  bronchitis,  winter  cough,  and  dyspncea, 
and  present  an  old  and  withered  appearance. 

(IV)  Compensatory  EmphyBema.— When  there  is  deficient  expan- 
sion of  one  lung  or  a  portion  of  a  lung,  the  other  lung  or  a  part  of 
the  same  lung  will  expand  to  compensate  for  the  areas  which  have 
ceased  to  functionate.  Thus  one  lung  becomes  the  seat  of  a  com- 
pensatory emphysema  when  its  companion  ie  crippled  by  cirrhosis, 
lobar  pneumonia,  a  large  pleural  effusion,  or  a  pneumothorax. 
Localized  vicarious  emphysema  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
broncho-pneumonic  areas  and  tuberculous  deposits  or  scars,  and 
especially  at  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lung  if  extensive  pleural 
adhesions  prevent  its  expansion.  The  condition  is  occasionally  to 
be  recognised  by  the  local  finding  of  some  of  the  physical  signs 
which  are  indicative  of  general  emphysema. 
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XII.  Abscess  of  the  Ltu^t-— («)  Causes.— An  acute  suppura- 
tive pDenmonia  caused  by  pyogenic  organisms,  usnally  the  Strepto- 
eoccus  pyogenes,  or  the  Staphylococcus,  less  commonly  by  the  Pneu- 
mococcus.  Bacillus  typhosus,  or  other  specific  germ.  The  Buppura- 
tion  may  be  diffuse ;  more  commonly  one  or  more  abscess  cavities  are 
formed.  Abscesses,  usually  small  and  multiple,  occasionally  large, 
may  follow  a  lobar  or  broncho-pneamonia,  but,  aside  from  suppurative 
inSItratioD,  this  is  a  rare  sequence,  except  with  inhalation  or  deglu- 
tition pneumonia  (including  foreign  bodies),  Id  which  it  is  common. 
The  causative  organisms  may  reach  the  lung  in  infective  emboli 
during  the  course  of  pysemia,  puerperal  septicaemia,  purulent  osteo- 
myelitis, or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  with  or  without  the  production 
of  infarcts.  The  abscess  may  result,  by  extension  or  perforation, 
from  a  purulent  plearisy,  or  the  perforation  of  an  hepatic  abscess  or 
suppurating  hydatid  cyst. 

(S)  Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — If  the  abscess  follows  inspiration- 
pneumonia  and  is  of  sufficient  size,  the  condition  is  easy  of  recog- 
nition. There  will  be  a  chill,  high  fever,  and  sweating;  physical 
examination  reveals  the  signs  of  a  cavity,  and  an  examination  of  the 
expectoration  will  afford  characteristic  findings.  The  sputum  is 
yellow  or  greenish,  with  an  odour  which  is  offensive  but  not  putrid 
like  that  of  gangrene,  and  contains  particles  of  lung  tissue  and 
elastic  fibres,  often  in  large  numbers.  If  the  abscess  is  too  small  to 
cause  cavity  signs,  or  if,  aa  in  septic  embolism,  there  are  multiple 
small  abscesses,  the  physical  signs  are  indefinite  and  the  symptoms 
are  overshadowed  by  those  of  the  general  pyemia.  In  the  non- 
pyiemic  cases  ulcerative  endocarditis  of  the  left  heart  and  septic 
nephritis  may  occur  as  secondary  infections,  in  which  case  the  symp- 
toms of  these  lesions  will  supervene. 

(c)  Prognosis. — As  a  rule  death  follows.  In  the  abscesses  re- 
sulting from  pneumonia  there  are  occasional  recoveries,  and  if  the 
abscess  is  single  and  accessible,  surgical  aid  may  avail. 

XIII.  Qangrene  of  the  liUng. — This  results  from  infection  of 
a  necrotic  area  in  the  lung  by  the  organisms  of  putrefaction,  ^^u^  an 
abnormal  vulnerability  of  the  tissues. 

(a)  Causes. — Diabetes  in  particular,  and  general  debility  from 
long-continned  fevers,  predispose.  It  may  be  a  consequence  of  lobar 
pneumoniai,  tuberculous  or  bronchiectatic  cavities,  and  hemorrhagic 
infarctions;  or  of  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi, 
especially  particles  of  food,  or  infective  particles  from  disease  of 
the  upper  air  passages,  as  in  deglutition  or  inhalation  pneumonia ;  or 
the  perforation  of  a  carcinomatous  ulcer  of  the  esophagus  into  the 
lung  or  bronchus ;  or  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  bronchi  by  anen- 
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rism  or  tumour ;  or  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  embolism 
or  presBure.  An  embolus  from  a  gangrenous  area  elsewhere  may  in- 
itiate it.  It  may  also  result  from  the  direct  extension  of  disease  of 
the  riba  or  of  the  necrotic  changes  attending  malignant  growths  of 
the  esophagus  or  stomaeh.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases  there  is  death  of  the  part,  either  with  gimaltaneons  or 
oecondary  putrefactive  infection,  and  that  gangrene  is  a  symptom 
rather  than  a  disease. 

{/>)  St/mploms.^TheTe  is  irregular,  usnally  moderate,  fever,  witt» 
prostration,  rapid  pulse,  and  loss  of  flesh.  Infrequently  the  general 
symptoms  may  be  slight. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  cavity,  provided  the  latter  is  safli- 
ciently  large  and  so  sitnated  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  usual  methods 
of  determining  its  presence.  If  the  cavities  are  small  and  deep- 
seated  they  will  elnde  recognition,  and  only  the  signs  of  the  bronchi- 
tis, which  always  coexists,  can  be  detected. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  are  the  intensely  fetid  odour  of  the 
breath  and  the  character  of  the  aputnm.  The  expectorated  material 
is  usually  abundant,  and  when  allowed  to  stand  separates  into  three 
layers,  the  uppermost  consisting  of  a  thick,  grayish  froth ;  the  mid- 
dle, of  a  watery,  occasionally  greenish  or  brownish,  fluid ;  and  the 
undermost  of  a  heavy  greenish-brown  sediment  containing  fragments 
of  lung  tissue,  abundant  elastic  fibres,  pus,  blood  pigment,  fatty  crys- 
tals, granular  matter,  bacteria,  and  leptothris.  Bed  cells  are  often 
present,  not  infrequently  in  macroscopic  quantities.  Dittrich's  plags 
(page  836)  are  not  found.  Profuse  hemoptysis  may  occur  from  ero- 
sion of  a  large  vessel ;  the  pleura  may  bo  perforated,  causing  emphy- 
sema or  pyopneumothorax;  and  cerebral  abscess  may  be  a  conse- 
quence, as  in  bronchiectasis. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — The  distinguishing  symptom  is  the  horrible  odour 
of  the  breath,  which  may  permeate  the  air  of  a  large  ward.  It  is  more 
intense  than  that  of  putrid  bronchitis  or  abscess,  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  an  examination  of  the  sputum,  will  aid  in  separating  gan- 
grene from  either  of  the  affections  just  mentioned.  Nevertheless 
considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  the  differential  di^nosis. 

(d)  Prognosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases  death  results.  If  the 
gangrene  is  strictly  circumscribed,  recovery  may  occur  through  en- 
capsulation, with  discharge  of  the  broken-down  tissues  by  way  of 
the  bronchi.  In  accessible  localized  cavities,  whose  situation  can  be 
accurately  determined,  surgical  interference  has  been  successful. 

XIV.  New  Qrowtbs  in  the  Lungs.— The  most  common 
forms  are  carcinoma  and  sarcoma;  rarely  primary  and  unilateral, 
usually  secondary  and  bilateral.    The  primary  forms  occur  with  equal 
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freqnency  in  each  sex ;  the  secondary  iuTolvements  are  more  common 
in  women.  The  secondary  neopl&Bms  may  originate  by  contiguity 
from  dieease  of  the  mammary  gland  (most  common),  plenra,  medias- 
tinum, or  esophagus;  or  by  metastasis  from  carcinoma  of  the  liver, 
uterus,  or  rectum,  or  an  osteo-sarcoma.  The  associated  lesions  are 
pleurisy,  either  carcinomatous  or  sero-fibrinous,  with,  perhaps,  a 
hemorrhagic  effusion ;  and  enlargement  of  the  tracheal,  bronchial, 
cerrical,  and,  rarely,  the  inguinal,  lymph  glands. 

(a)  Symptoms. — The  disease  may  be  quite  latent  so  far  as  pulmo- 
nary symptoms  are  concerned.  Indeed,  in  any  case,  the  symptoms 
are  variable,  depending  upon  the  size,  localization,  multiplicity,  and 
other  characters  of  the  growths.  There  may  be  at  first  simply  the 
evidences  of  a  bronchitis.  Ultimately  there  is  cough,  with  the  so- 
called  prune-juice  or  currant-jelly,  rarely  graas-green,  sputum,  due  to 
an  admixture  of  blood  or  altered  blood  pigment;  pain,  depending 
largely  on  the  degree  to  which  the  pleura  is  involTed ;  and  dyspneea, 
which  may  be  paroxysmal  and  caused  by  pressure  on  the  trachea. 
The  breath  and  sputum  may  be  offensive  because  of  putrefactive 
infection  of  necrotic  areas  (gangrene). 

Certain  pressure  symptoms  will  be  present  according  to  the  size 
and  site  of  the  growth.  Thus  there  may  be  dysphagia,  from  pressure 
on  the  esophagus ;  dyspntea,  from  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  large 
bronchi;  hoarseness  and  aphonia,  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  and  consequent  vocal-cord  paralyses;  distention  of 
the  veins,  cyanosis,  and  cedema  of  the  face,  neck,  and  one  or  both  of 
the  upper  extremities,  from  pressure  on  the  intrathoracic  venous 
trunks ;  and  displacement  of  the  apex  beat,  the  heart  having  been 
dislocated.  Fever  is  occasionally  present,  cachexia  develops,  and  pro- 
fuse hiemoptysis  has  been  noted.  The  physical  nigns  arc  variable, 
depending  partly  on  the  growth,  but  largely  on  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  pleural  effusion.  The  affected  side  may  be  enlarged  and 
immobile  if  the  tumour  is  large,  although  the  bulging  is  more  com- 
monly due  to  fluid.  The  superficial  veins  of  the  chest  may  be  dis- 
tended, and  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  cedematous.  There 
is  dulness  or  flatness,  the  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished  or  absent, 
pleural  friction  sounds  are  frequent,  and  the  breath  sounds  are  usu- 
ally weakened.  Leas  commonly  there  is  bronchial  breathing.  The 
cervical  or  axillary  glands  may  be  found  enlarged  and  hard. 

(b)  Diagnosis. — Primary  growths  are  difficult  to  diagnose,  and  a 
positive  decision  must  often  be  withheld  until  somewhat  distinctive 
symptoms  are  manifest,  viz.,  the  progressive  cachexia,  the  peculiar 
sputum,  the  pressure  symptoms,  the  glandular  enlargements,  and 
the  finding  of  unilateral,  irregular,  and  indefinite  physical  signs. 
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In  secoodar;  growths,  the  occurrence  of  anch  palmonarj  symp- 
toniB  as  have  been  described,  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of 
malignant  disease  elsewhere,  or  a  history  of  the  previous  removal 
of  a  carcinomatous  or  sarcoiuatous  growth,  should  enable  a  diagnosis. 

If  the  pleura  is  involved,  an  examination  of  the  aspirated  fluid 
(page  651)  may  reveal  characteristic  cells. 

(c)  Prognosis- — The  disease  ends  fatally  after  an  average  dura- 
tion of  from  6  to  8  months,  with  extremes  of  6  weeks  and  3  years. 


V.  DISEASES  OF  THE   PLEURA 

I.  Fleiirisy  in  Oeneral. — Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is 
doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  a  symptom  of  a  condition  rather  than  a 
separate  disease.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  excited  by  micro- 
organisms  or  their  products ;  less  frequently  by  an  intoxication  such 
as  that  of  nephritis  or  gout ;  cold,  exposure,  and  injury  simply  pre- 
dispose. Pleurisy  may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  and,  according  to  patho- 
logical character,  flbrinous,  sero-flbrinous,  purulent,  or  hemorrhagic. 
One  of  these  may  shift  into  another,  or  terminate  in  a  chronic  form, 
but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  original  character  of  the 
inflammation  persists  without  change — e.  g.,  a  Bero-flbrinons  pleurisy 
remains  sero-flbrinous. 

No  one  micro-organism  is  found  in  acute  pleurisy.  Thus  the 
Bacillus  tuberculosis  ie  responsible  for  many  cases,  either  primary  or 
secondary,  although  the  germs  occur  in  such  scanty  numbers  that 
they  are  rarely  detected  except  by  the  injection  of  large  quantities 
of  the  exudate  into  guinea-pigs.  In  the  pleurisy  associated  with 
lobar  pneumonia  the  pneumococcus  is  found,  although  the  germ  may 
be  present  without  pneumonia ;  and  in  that  occurring  with  broncho- 
pneumonia and  some  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  the  streptococcus  is 
the  active  agent.  In  purulent  pleurisy  the  pneumococcus  or  strep- 
tococcus may  be  discovered.  Occasionally  noted  are  the  Staphylo- 
coccus, Badllus  coli  communis,  Friedlander's  bacillus,  typhoid  bacillus, 
diphtheria  bacillus,  gonococcus,  protens,  and  the  bacillus  of  anthrax. 
The  three  principal  bacteriological  forms  o^  pleurisy  are  the  t-uberca- 
lous,  pneumococcic,  and  streptococcic. 

II.  Acute  Fibrinons  Pleurisy. —  Cawse^.— Dry  or  plastic 
pleurisy  (without  fluid  exudate)  may  perhaps  occur  as  a  result  of 
cold,  but  much  more  commonly  it  is  secondary,  especially  to  lobar 
pneumonia,  leas  frequently  to  pulmonary  abscess,  gangrene,  carci- 
noma, or  infarctions;  or  to  pyfemia,  rheumatic  fever,  chronic  ne- 
phritis, or  chronic  alcoholism;  or  originate  by  extension  from  peri- 
carditis, peritonitis,  or  hepatitis.     It  has  a  special  relation  to  tuber- 
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coIosIb,  occnrriag  sometimes  as  a  primary  infection,  more  commonly 
as  a  secondary  event  to  a  pulmonary  tnberculone  focus. 

Symptoms. — There  are  stitch  pains  in  the  aide,  usually  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  nipple,  increased  by  movement  and  especially 
by  inspiration,  and  accompanied  by  a  dry  and  painful  cough.  Both 
cough  and  respiration  are  restrained,  and  the  patient  bends  toward 
the  affected  side  in  order  to  minimize  the  pain.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  breathiDg  is  hurried,  shallow,  jerking,  and  mainly  abdominal 
in  type.  Fever  is  usually  present,  but  seldom  exceeds  101°,  and  in 
mild  cases  may  hardly  rise  above  the  normal. 

Physical  examination  reveals  deficient  expansion  on  the  affected 
side,  with  rubbing,  grazing,  or  crepitating  friction  sounds.  Unless 
the  amount  of  fibrin  is  considerable  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
vocal  fremitus  or  the  percussion  note. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — The  severe  pain  of  pleurodynia  and 
intercostal  neuralgia  may  closely  simulate  a  dry  pleurisy,  but  the 
absence  of  fever  and  friction  sounds  in  the  former  two  renders  the 
discrimination  easy.  Recovery  is  usual  after  a  duration  of  from  a  few 
days  to  2  or  3  weeks,  but  repeated  attacks  lead  to  extensive  adhesions 
and  thickening  of  the  pleura.  The  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  either 
at  the  base  or  the  apex  of  the  lung,  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis, 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 

III.  SdTO-flbrinous  Fleurisy. — May  be  the  second  stage  of  a 
dry  pleurisy,  but  there  is  often  a  serous  exudate  from  the  first. 

Qanses. — These  are  essentially  the  same  as  for  II  preceding.  The 
proportion  of  cases  due  to  tuberculous  infection  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  one  third  to  three  fourths,  usually  secondary  to  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  occasionally  to  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Other 
cases  arise  in  connection  with  rheumatic  fever,  lobar  or  broncho- 
pnenmonia,  typhoid  fever,  pericarditis,  carcinoma  or  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  and  chronic  nephritis.  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  or  injuries 
of  the  chest,  quickly  predispose. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  onset  is  gradual.  There  is  pain  in  the 
side,  usually  referred  to  the  nipple  or  axilla,  less  commonly  {when  the 
diaphragmatic  pleura  is  involved)  to  the  abdomen  or  the  lower  part 
of  the  back.  It  is  sharp  and  catching,  and  aggravated  by  conghing, 
deep  breathing,  or  other  movements.  When  effusion  occurs  and  the 
inflamed  surfaces  are  separated  the  pain  lessens  or  disappears.  There 
is  dyspnosa,  due  at  first  to  the  pain,  later,  unless  the  effusion  has  oc- 
curred very  slowly,  to  pressure  of  fluid  upon  the  lung.  Large,  slowly 
formed  effusions,  as  in  latent  pleurisy,  may  be  unattended  by  dyspncea 
except  on  exertion.  In  severe  ca.ses  orthopntea  and  cyanosis  may  be 
manifest.     The  patient  is  apt  to  lie  upon  the  affected  side.     Cough, 
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uBually  ghort  and  dry,  or  with  a  slight,  occaBiooally  blood-streaked 
expectoration,  is  an  early  symptom.  There  is  fever,  which  at  the 
onset  may  be  103°  to  103°,  often  falling  in  a  day  or  two  to  101°  or  even 
less,  and  usually  disappearing,  always  by  lysis,  in  from  1  to  3  or  more 
weeks.  The  affected  side  may  be  1  or  2  degrees  warmer  than  the 
other.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  in  large  effusions  may  present 
abnormalities  in  rhythm  and  size.  Except  during  the  absorption  of 
the  fluid,  when  it  may  increase  to  80  or  more  oances,  the  total  daily 
output  of  urine  is  diminished.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  are  infrequent  initial  symptoms. 

The  phjsloa)  bI^B  are  important,  and  vary  with  the  three  stages 
of  the  disease :  the  dry  stage,  the  stage  of  effusion,  and  the  stage  of 
resorption.  The  signs  of  the  first  stage  are  those  of  acute  fibrinous 
pleurisy  (see  II  preceding) ;  of  the  second  as  follows : 

Inspeclion  and  Palpation. — The  affected  side  expands  imperfectly, 
and  if  the  effusion  is  large  there  is  an  increase  in  its  size  with  oblit- 
eration or  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  (Edema  of  the  chest 
walls  and  fluctuation  are  rery  seldom  manifest.  Depending  upon 
the  quantity  of  the  effusion  the  apex  beat  is  displaced  to  a  varying 
extent :  in  right-side  exudates,  to  or  beyond  the  left  mammillary  line 
in  the  4th  or  5th  interspace,  or  even  into  the  axilla;  in  left-eide 
exudates  it  may  lie  behind  the  sternum  and  be  imperceptible,  or  be 
carried  to  or  to  the  outside  of  the  right  mammillary  line  in  the  3d 
and  4th  interspaces.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  liver  or  the 
spleen  may  be  pushed  downward  by  the  effusion,  and  the  displace- 
ment may  simulate  enlargement  of  these  organs.  The  vocal  fremitus 
is  diminished  or  absent  according  to  the  amount  of  the  effusion — a 
most  valuable  sign — although  it  may  persist  with  large  exudates  if 
there  are  conducting  bands  of  adhesion  between  lung  and  chest  wall, 
is  preseo:  in  infants  especially  while  crying,  and  is  less  reliable  in 
women  than  in  men.  Mensuration. — In  large  effusions,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  the  normally  larger  size  of  the  right  chest,  the  af- 
fected side  is  fonnd  upon  measurement  to  exceed  the  other  by  ^  to  1^ 
inches,  especially  at  the  end  of  expiration. 

Percussion. — There  is  impaired  resonance,  passing  into  dulness  or 
absolute  flatness  as  the  effusion  increases.  This  is  usually  first  per- 
ceived posteriorly.  If,  by  gentle  percussion,  the  upper  limit  of  the 
dulness  is  determined,  it  is  fonnd  to  be  at  a  higher  level  posteriorly 
than  in  front.  With  a  moderate  effusion,  the  patient  sitting  upright, 
the  line  of  duluess  has  the  "  S  "  curve.  This  line,  beginning  rather 
low  down  in  the  back,  passes  upward  from  the  spine  and  curves 
obliquely  across  'the  back  to  the  axillary  region,  whence  it  descends 
anteriorly  to  the  sternum.     Movable  dulness — a  change  in  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  line  of  dulnesB  obtained  by  marking  it  in  the  mamtoillary 
line  vhile  erect,  and  then  while  lying  dovn— is  an  nnmistakable  sign 
of  fluid,  but  can  not  be  demonstratod  in  very  large  or  encysted 
effusions.  The  dalness  or  flatness  of  fluid  has  a  peculiar  resistant 
quality  readUy  recognised  by  practice.  Skoda's  resonance,  a  tym- 
panitic percussion  note,  which  may  be  elicited  under  the  clavicleB 
and  above  the  level  of  the  fluid  posteriorly,  is  very  suggestive  of 
effusion.  With  large  effusions  cracked-pot  resonance  and  the  tracheal 
tone  may  be  obtained.  On  the  right  side  the  dulness  is  continuoiu 
with  that  of  the  liver ;  on  the  left  side,  in  the  mammillary  line,  it 
may  extend  downward  and  abolish  the  tympanitic  resonance  of 
Traube's  semilunar  space. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  fiuid,  it  may  be  clinically  useful 
to  consider  as  a  slight  effusion  one  which  causes  distinct  dulness  only 
at  the  base  posteriorly ;  a  moderate  one,  dulneas  rising  to  the  4tb  rib 
anteriorly ;  a  large  one,  dnlness  up  to  the  2d  rib ;  and  a  copious 
effusion,  dulness  to  the  clavicle,  perhaps  passing  beyond  the  sternum 
to  the  opposite  side. 

Auscultation. — Commonly  the  breath  sounds  over  the  fluid  are 
weak  or  absent,  but  not  infrequently  in  large  effusions  there  is  dis- 
tinct but  distant  bronchial  breathing.  At  and  above  the  level  of  the 
fluid  the  breathing  is  broncho-vesicular  or  even  bronchial.  The  vocal 
resonance  is  usually  annulled  over  the  body  of  the  effusion,  but  there 
•  may  be  bronchophony.  At  the  upper  line  of  the  fluid  there  is  often 
a  peculiar  quavering,  hesitating  quality  of  the  voice  sounds,  or  the 
bleating  sounds  of  egophony  may  be  present.  In  children  the  voice 
and  breath  sounds  may  have  a  metallic  or  amphoric  quality,  which, 
with  the  loud  rales  sometimes  heard,  will  strongly  but  incorrectly 
suggest  the  presence  of  a  cavity.  The  ready  transmission  of  the 
whispered  voice  (Baccelli'a  sign)  is  indicative  of  a  serous  rather  than 
a  purulent  exudate.  If  the  port.ion  of  the  pleura  which  overlies  the 
heart  is  inflamed  there  may  be  a  pleuro-pericardial  friction  sound. 

Varieties,— (1)  Latent  Pleurisy.— la  a  certain  proportion  of  eases 
the  onset  of  the  disease  is  inaidiona,  with  little  or  no  pain,  a  sub- 
febrile  temperature,  and  dyspncea,  slight,  and  manifested  only  on 
exertion.  The  patient  is  conscious  simply  of  an  indefinite  malaise ; 
but  on  examination  a  copious  effusion  may  be  found,  which  has  oc- 
cnrred  so  gradually  that  the  intrathoracic  organs  have  been  able  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  without  notable  distress. 

(2)  Diaphragmatic  Pleurisy.— VUvniiii,  usually  dry,  sometimes 
serous,  and  limited  to  the  diaphragmatic  pleura,  may  occur  alone,  or 
be  a  part  of  a  general  pleurisy.  The  pain  is  sharp  and  severe,  and 
is  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  especially  in  a  line  from  the  end  of  the  10th 
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rib  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  is  aggravated  by  preseare  upon  the 
iDsertion  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  10th  rib,  and  by  breathing  or  swal- 
lowing. The  abdominal  muscles  are  fixed,  and  the  respiration  is  of 
the  thoracic  type,  sometimes  with  severe  dyspncea  and,  occasionally, 
anginal  attacks,  vomiting,  and  severe  cough.  There  may  be  fever, 
perhaps  of  high  degree.  An  entire  absence  of  physical  signs  with 
the  presence  of  severe  subjective  symptoms  is  characteristic  of  this 
variety  of  pleurisy.     Earely  the  inBammation  is  purulent, 

(3)  Interlobar  Pleurisy. — In  all  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  the  serous 
surfaces  lying  between  the  lobes  are  inflamed,  and  not  very  uncom- 
monly they  become  adherent,  thus  inclosing  fluid,  either  serous  or 
purulent,  between  the  apposed  portions  of  the  lung.  This  takes 
place  most  frequently  close  to  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  between 
the  upper  and  middle  lobes.  Such  a  collection,  usually  small  in 
amount,  may  perforate  a  bronchus  with  resulting  purulent  sputum^ 
an  event  which,  as  the  other  symptoms  are  quite  indefinite  and  the 
history  of  a  previous  pleurisy  is  sometimes  absent,  may  be  the  first 
suggestive  evidence  of  the  condition.  The  diagnosis  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  may  require  a  number  of  exploratory  punctures. 

(4)  Encysted  Pleurisy. — The  efluaion,  sometimes  serous,  more 
commonly  purulent,  is  encapsulated  by  the  formation  of  limiting 
adhesions  between  the  pleural  surfaces.  The  loculi  or  sacs  may  be 
present  in  any  part  of  the  chest,  often  in  that  part  of  the  pleura 
between  the  midaxillary  line  and  the  spine,  or  between  the  base  of 
the  lung  and  the  diaphragm.  With  a  pleuritic  history  snggestively 
circumscribed  dull  areas  may  be,  but  are  seldom,  encountered.  Usu- 
ally the  diagnosis  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  is  made  by  an  assidu- 
ous use  of  the  aspirating  needle  in  suspected  cases  presenting  indefi- 
nite pleuritic  symptoms  and  signs. 

(5)  Tuberculous  Pleurisy. — See  page  731. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
making  a  correct  diagnosis  from  the  symptoms,  particularly  the 
physical  signs.     The  following  conditions  may  cause  uncertainty : 

(1)  Pneumonia. — The  bronchial  or  amphoric  respiration  and  bron- 
chophony which  may  be  present  in  some  cases  of  pleurisy,  especially 
in  children,  may  he  very  perplexing,  and  a  pneumococcus  pleurisy 
at  the  time  of  onset  may  closely  simulate  a  lobar  pneumonia.  In 
the  latter  disease  there  is  an  initial  rigour,  the  fever  is  higher,  the 
prostration  more  decided,  the  dyspncea  of  greater  intensity,  and  there 
is  rusty  sputum.  Labial  herpes  is  suggestive,  and  the  unilateral 
flush  on  the  cheek  is  not  seen,  as  a  rule,  in  pleurisy.  Moreover,  in 
pneumonia  the  dulness  is  less  resistant,  the  vocal  fremitus  and  vocal 
resonance  are  increased,  not  diminished  or  absent ;  there  is  no  dis- 
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placBtneDt  of  heart,  spleen,  or  liver,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  do  not 
bulge.  Finally,  the  crucial  and  safe  test  of  exploratory  puncture  is 
decisire,  and  should  always  be  employed  in  a  doubtful  case.  It 
flhonld,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  pneumonia  and  a  pleuritic 
effusion  may  coexist  (pleuro-pueumonia). 

(2)  Hydrothorax.—The  majority  of  the  physical  signs  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  pleurisy,  but  the  absence  of  fever,  pain,  and  fric- 
tion sounds,  together  with  the  history  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  kid- 
ney in  hydrothorax,  usually  enables  a  ready  differentiation. 

(3)  Pericardial  Effusion. — This,  if  extremely  copious,  may  closely 
simulate  a  left>«ide  pleural  efFnsion.  But  in  pericardial  effusion 
there  is  pulmonary  resonance  at  the  base,  tympanitic  or  dull  tympa- 
nitic resonance  in  the  axilla  and  around  the  border  of  the  distended 
sac,  and  the  heart  is  not  displaced  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 
MoreoTer,  the  dyspncea  is  extreme  in  comparison  with  the  apparent 
amount  of  effusion,  the  pulse  is  small  and  paradoxical  (page  373),  and 
there  is  often  a  history  of  antecedent  rheumatic  fever. 

(4)  Intrathoracic  Growths. — Carcinoma  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  or 
hydatid  cysts  of  the  pleura,  may  cause  dulness,  absent  or  weak  breath 
sounds,  and  displacement  of  the  apex  beat,  thus  closely  simulating  a 
pleural  effusion.  But  the  dulness  is  more  circumscribed  and  lies 
most  commonly  in  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  the  chest,  while  the 
vocal  fremitus  and  resonance  are  often  preserved,  thus  resembling 
consolidation  rather  than  fluid.  The  history,  too,  is  apt  to  differ 
from  that  of  a  pleurisy.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
pleural  effusion  is  a  common  concomitant  of  such  growths  (page 
854),  and,  if  present,  a  differential  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult  or 
impossible  until  pressure  symptoms  become  manifest. 

(5)  Hepatic  Abscess  or  Cyst. — This,  when  of  sufficient  size  and 
suitably  located,  may  push  the  diaphragm  high  up  and  cause  dulness 
and  weak  or  absent  respiration  at  the  right  base,  thus  simulating  a 
pleural  effusion.  The  upper  line  of  dulness  in  such  cases  is  immov- 
able and  often  carved,  convexity  npward,  and  a  friction  sound  is 
audible  over  the  dull  area,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  pleural 
surfaces  were  separated  by  fluid. 

Course  and  I^ognosis. — In  non-tnberculous  cases  the  fever  lasts 
from  1  to  3  weeks,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  but  the 
non-febrile  stage  is  extremely  variable.  Small  effusions  may  disap- 
pear very  rapidly,  but  the  resorption  of  large  effusions  may  require 
many  weeks  or  several  months  if  not  aspirated.  In  tuberculous  pleii- 
risy  the  resorptive  process  is  apt  to  be  slow.  If  a  sero-fibrinous  pleu- 
risy becomes  purulent  the  fever  persists.  As  the  effusion  is  resorbed 
the  physical  signs  gradually  shift  back  to  the  normal,  and  rubbing. 
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creaking,  or  crepitating  friction  sonnda  become  andible  when  the 
previouelf  separated  pleural  surfaces  are  again  in  contact.  Dalness 
and  weak  breath  sounds  may  persist  at  the  base  for  a  few  or  many 
months.  The  prognosis  is  usually  good,  and  even  in  tnbercalous 
cases  complete  recovery  may  take  place.  In  rare  instances  sadden 
death  may  occur,  due  possibly  to  (edema  of  the  opposite  lung,  cardiac 
degeneration,  or  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery  or 
of  the  heart  itself. 

IV.  Pumlent  FleuriBy. — (a)  Causes. — Empyema  is  a  rare 
sequence  of  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  except  in  children,  in  whom 
eflusioD,  if  not  purulent  at  the  onset,  may  rapidly  become  so.  It  is 
common  as  a  secondary  lesion  in  infections,  especially  scarlet  fever, 
pneumonia,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  py»mia,  rarely  in  measles, 
pertussis,  and  typhoid  fever.  Finally,  it  may  follow  perforation  of  a 
tuberculous  or  gangrenous  cavity  or  a  subphrenic  abscess  into  the 
pleura,  carcinoma  of  the  lung  or  esophagus,  fracture  of  a  rib,  or  a 
penetrating  wound  of  the  chest. 

(S)  Symptoms.  —  The  onset  may  be  sudden  and  severe,  with 
cough,  dyspnoea,  and  pain  in  the  side,  subsequently  becoming  less 
marked.  More  commonly  it  comes  on  insidiously,  as  a  secondary 
event,  and  tlie  thoracic  symptoms  are  mild  or  even  lacking.  Fever  is 
always  present,  usually  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  chills  and  sweats.  There  is  always  a  leucocytosis,  often  of 
high  grade ;  and  the  urine  may  contain  indican  and  albumoses,  find- 
ings indicative  of  a  purulent  rather  than  a  serous  eSusion. 

The  physical  signs  are  identical  with  those  of  sero-fibrinous  pleu- 
risy {page  858),  except  for  certain  suggestive  modifications.  In  empy- 
ema there  may  be  distention  of  the  veins  and  oodema  of  the  chest 
wall,  signs  which  are  extremely  rare  in  serous  effusions.  The 
enlargement  of  the  affected  side  is  much  greater,  and  bulging  of  the 
interspaces  much  more  common,  especially  in  children,  and  in  them 
the  breath  sounds  over  the  exudate  may  be  of  a  distinctly  bronchial 
character.  The  whispered  voice  is  not  as  a  rule  transmitted  through 
a  purulent  effusion  (Baccelli's  sign).  In  neglected  cases  a  fluctuat- 
ing, reddened  pouting  or  protrusion  may  be  noted,  indicating  an 
imminent  external  discharge  {empyema  necessitatis),  or  a  figtulous 
opening  may  already  be  present.  This  takes  place  most  commonly 
in  front,  at  the  5th  interspace,  but  may  occur  in  the  3d,  4th,  or  5th 
space,  or  posteriorly,  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  There  may  be 
multiple  openings.  The  dii^placement  of  the  liver  and  heart  is 
greater  in  empyema  than  with  the  same  amount  of  serous  effusion. 
In  certain  cases  of  empyema,  but  occurring  with  extreme  rarity  in 
serous  exudates,  there  is  a  distinct  pulsation,  synchronous  with  the 
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heart's  action,  over  the  exudate.  It  may  be  felt  or  Been  in  2  or 
3  iDterspaces,  or  over  the  front  and  side  of  the  chest,  very  seldom 
poBteriorlj ;  or  the  protruding  tnmour  of  an  empyema  necessitatia 
may  pulsate.  The  effusion  of  a  pulsating  pleurisy  is  nsually  large, 
with  rare  exceptions  upon  the  left  side,  and  the  heart  action  is 
strong  and  forcible. 

(c)  Course  and  Prognosis. — Very  seldom  the  purulent  fluid  is 
absorbed,  with  resultant  great  thickening  of  the  pleura  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  cheat  wall  Perforation  of  the  chest  wall  is  common, 
and  in  rare  caaes  a  communication  may  be  established  with  the 
stomacfi,  esophagus,  peritoneum,  or  pericardium.  The  pus  may 
enter  a  bronchial  tube  either  by  way  of  a  perforation,  or  by  percola- 
tion through  the  spongy  lung  tissue  when  its  protecting  pleural  cov- 
ering has  become  necrotic.  The  pus  has  been  known  to  pass  down 
along  the  spine  to  the  iliac  fossfe  and  point  at  the  usual  situations  of 
a  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess. 

The  prognosis  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  primary 
disease.  A  pneumococcns  empyema  has  a  favourable  outlook ;  tuber- 
culous and  streptococcic  empyemas  are  less  promising.  Drainage 
by  way  of  a  perforated  bronchus  is,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances,  followed  by  recovery ;  so  also  with  perforation  of  the 
chest  wall.  Much  depends  on  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  surgical 
treatment.  That  no  case,  however  desperate,  should  bo  deprived 
of  operation  is  an  axiom  the  truth  of  which  has  been  repeatedly 
verified.  The  prognosis  is  rather  better  in  children  than  in  adults, 
but  judging  from  personal  experience  the  percentage  of  recoveries, 
taking  all  cases  together,  should  be  large. 

(rf)  Diagnosis. — The  discrimination  between  sero-fibrinona  pleu- 
risy and  empyema  depends  upon  exploratory  puncture.  A  failure  to 
discover  micro-organisms  in  a  creamy  pus  is  auggeative  of  the  tuber- 
culone  nature  of  the  inflammation.  A  pulsating  pleuriay  may  be 
differentiated  from  an  aneurism  by  the  pleuritic  history,  the  absence 
of  bruit  and  diastolic  shock,  and  the  location  of  the  swelling  farther 
to  the  left  than  is  usual  in  aneurism. 

V.  Hemorrhagic  FleuriBy. — A  bloody  exudate  may  be  due  to 
tuberculosis  or  carcinoma  involving  the  pleura ;  hepatic  cirrhosis  or 
chronic  nephritis;  the  severer  types  of  the  acute  infections  when 
complicated  by  pleurisy ;  accidental  wounds  of  the  lung  during 
aspiration ;  and  occasionally,  in  otherwise  liealthy  persons,  to  un- 
known causes.  Pure  blood  in  the  plennil  cavity  (li<sinothorax)  may 
be  due  to  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cheat ;  the  rupture  of  an  aneu- 
rism; or  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  on  the  thoracic  veins. 

VI.  Chronic  Pleurisy. — Two  varieties  are  recognised : 
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Chronic  Flenrisy  with  EffuBion. — This  is  usually  a  seqaeoce  of 
acate  eero-fibrinouB  pleurisy ;  less  commonly  the  condition  may  bv 
found  without  a  history  of  a  definite  time  of  onset.  The  physical 
signs  are  identical  with  those  of  acute  pleurisy  with  effusion.  Atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  the  condition  only  by  slight  dyspn<Ba  npon 
exertion  and  a  subfebrile  evening  rise  of  temperature.  The  efinBiou 
may  remain  for  months  or  years  without  diminution  in  amount  or 
change  in  character.  If,  as  may  occur,  especially  in  children,  it  be- 
comes purulent,  the  symptoms  of  empyema  supervene. 

Chronic  Dry  Pleurisy. — Adliesive  pleurisy  may  be  a  sequel  of  acute 
or  chronic  pleurisy  with  a  seroua  or  purulent  effusion,  the  fluid  exu- 
date having  been  resorbed  or  discharged ;  or  it  may  be  primary  and 
dry  from  the  beginning,  and  perhaps  of  tuberculous  origin.  Bron- 
chiectaaes  may  develop.  A  primitive  dry  pleurisy  may  originate  a 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  adhe- 
sive (proliferative)  peritonitis  and  pericarditis. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  slight.  There  may  be  occasional 
stitch  pains  and  dragging  sensations  in  the  affected  side,  but  the  gen- 
eral health  is  often  unimpaired  for  years. 

The  physical  signs  in  the  milder  degrees  of  chronic  adhesive  pleu- 
risy comprise  slight  retraction  of  the  affected  side,  with  impaired 
expansion,  moderate  dulness,  and  weakeued  breath  sounds.  In  the 
severer  cases,  especially  those  which  follow  empyema  necessitatis, 
there  is  marked  shrinking  of  the  affected  side,  the  spine  is  carved. 
the  shoulder  sags,  and  the  expansion  is  poor  or  absent.  The  heart 
may  be  drawn  to  the  right  or  left  by  the  retraction  of  th©  fibrous 
tissue.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished  or  absent,  and  there  is 
moderate  or  well-marked  dulness,  with  a  weak  respiratory  mnnnnr 
and  occasional  friction  sounds,  over  the  lower  half  of  the  side  in- 
volved. In  rare  instances  there  may  be  unilateral  flushing  or  sweat- 
ing of  the  face  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  probably  due  to  an  in- 
volvement, in  the  indurative  process,  of  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  at 
the  apex  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

VII.  Hydrothorax. — A  non-inflammatory  pleural  effusion  is 
usually  a  part  of  a  general  dropsy  due  to  cardiac  disease,  in  which  it 
is  as  a  rule  unilateral  and  on  the  right  side ;  to  renal  disease,  in  which 
the  hydrothoras  is  almost  always  bilateral ;  and,  also  usually  bilateral, 
to  poverty  or  disease  of  the  blood,  as  in  pernicious  anfemia,  leucfemia, 
scurvy,  malaria,  syphilis,  carcinoma,  and  severe  chronic  diarrhcea  or 
dysentery.  The  symptoms,  aside  from  those  due  to  the  causative 
affection,  are  dyspncea,  cyanosis,  orthopncea,  and  pseudo-asthmatic 
paroxysms,  their  severity  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  fluid. 
The  physical  signs  are  mainly  those  of  pleuritic  effusion  (page  858), 
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VIII.  Pneniuotliorax. — Air  alone  is  rarely  present  in  the  plea- 
ral  CBvity,  the  latter  almost  always  containing  serum  (eero-  or  hydro- 
pneumothoraz),  or,  much  more  commonly,  pas  (pyopneumothorax) 
in  addition  to  its  gaseous  content. 

Causes. — The  most  common  canae  is  a  perforation  of  the  lung 
due  to  the  rupture  of  a  tuberculous  cavity  or  cheesy  focus  {90  per 
cent  of  all  cases),  or  of  cavities  due  to  inhalation  pneumonia,  ab- 
scess, gangrene,  bronchiectasis,  suppurating  bronchial  glands,  hem- 
orrhagic infarctions,  or  hydatid  cysts.  It  may  be  caused  by  perfo- 
ration of  the  lung  by  an  empyema,  or  perforation  of  the  pleural  cavity 
by  an  air-containing  subphrenic  abscess  or  abscess  or  carcinoma  of 
the  esophagus.  The  growth  of  the  gas  bacillus  in  a  pleural  exudate 
is  a  rare  cause ;  so  also  is  the  rupture  of  normal  or  emphysematous 
air  vesicles,  especially  though  not  solely  as  the  result  of  violent 
coughing  or  muscular  exertion  in  lifting  or  straining.  Penetrating 
wonnds  of  the  chest,  including  as  a  rarity  exploratory  puncture,  may 
be  responsible.  It  is  most  frequent  in  adult  males,  and  most  com- 
mon on  the  left  side  (2  to  1). 

Symptoms. — Barely  the  onset  may  be  gradual  and  without  urgent 
symptoms.  Usually  there  are  sudden  and  severe  pain  in  the  side,  in- 
tense dyspntea,  often  with  cyanosis,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent  and 
weak.  In  the  gravest  cases,  when  the  perforation  is  large  and  runs 
obliquely  so  that  it  has  a  valvular  action,  the  pleural  cavity  becomes 
tensely  distended  with  air,  the  lung  is  totally  compressed,  and  symp- 
toms of  collapse — syncope,  sweating,  subnormal  temperature,  and 
thready  pulse — ensue,  perhaps  soon  followed  by  death. 

The  physical  nigne  are  characteristic,  depending  upon  the  simul- 
taneous presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  for  in  the 
large  majority  of  instances  pleurisy  with  effusion,  seldom  serous,  usu- 
ally pnrulent,  succeeds  upon  the  perforation.  The  affected  side  is 
markedly  distended  and  immobile.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished 
or  absent.  The  percussion  sounds  are  variable,  depending  partly 
upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  air-containing  cavity,  largely  upon  the 
degree  of  tension  of  the  contained  air  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
an  effusion.  Over  the  fluid  at  the  base  there  is  dnlness  or  flatness. 
Over  the  air  there  is  usually  a  tympanitic  note,  often  with  a  some- 
what amphoric  quality;  or  there  may  be  hyperresonance ;  or  dull 
tympany  ( Skodaie  resonance) ;  or,  when  the  tension  is  extreme,  actual 
dulness — a  fact  to  be  remembered.  Wintrich's  change  of  sonnd 
(page  406)  or  cracked-pot  resonance  may  be  elicited  when  there  is  a 
free  communication  between  a  bronchus  and  the  pleural  cavity.  The 
transition  from  the  upper  limit  of  fluid  dulness  to  the  tympanitic 
area  is  abrupt,  and  movable  dulness  is  more  easily  detected  than  in 
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simple  pleural  effusions.  The  voice  Bounds  are  ringing  and  amphoric. 
The  heart,  liver,  and  spleen  are  displaced  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
serous  pleurisy,  and  in  left  pneumothorax  the  cardiac  dulnesB  may 
disapjiear.  Vsually  the  respiratory  murmur  is  diminished  or  absent, 
hut  there  may  be  distinct,  bat  distant  and  generally  weak,  amphoric 
respiration.  Ringing  riiles  may  be  heard,  also  metallic  tinkling  npon 
coughing  or  deep  inspiration.  The  succussion  sound  and  the  coin 
sound  are  extremely  characteristic  phenomena. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  history  and  the  physical  signs  are  so 
distinctive  that  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  is  not  common. 

An  extremely  large  pulmonary  cavity  may  afford  a  tympanitic 
percnssion  note  and  ringing  or  amphoric  rdles,  but  the  sQccussiou 
sound  and,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  coin  sound  are  absent.  More- 
over, the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen  are  not  dislocated,  vocal  fremitus  is 
usually  increased,  and  there  is  depression  rather  than  bulging  of  the 
interspaces.  A  differentiation  of  pneumothorax  from  the  rare  awi- 
phrenie  pyopneumothorax  (page  823)  may  be  required. 

A  distended  stomach,  by  giving  rise  to  tympanitic  percussion  over 
the  left  thorax,  Trith  succussion  sounds  and  metallic  tinkling,  may 
simulate  a  left  pneumothorax,  but  the  thorax  itself  is  not  distended, 
and  a  careful  physical  examination,  together  with  the  bietory,  will 
usually  prevent  confusion. 

Because  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  dull  percussion  note 
over  a  pneumothorax  a  diagnosis  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  may  be 
made ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unusually  sonorous  percussion  sound 
in  emphysema  may  suggest  pneumothorax ;  but  in  both  instances 
the  succussion  sounds,  metallic  tinkling,  and  coin  sounds  are  absent. 

Diaphragmatic  hernia,  a  very  rare  condition,  which  is  usually 
due  to  violent  exertion  or  a  crushing  injury,  but  is  occasionally  con- 
genital, may  exactly  simulate  pneumothorax,  the  air-containing 
stomach  and  intestines  lying  within  the  pleural  sac.  A  history  of 
severe  traumatism,  the  presence  of  cooing  or  mumbling  sounds  (nor- 
mal to  the  abdomen)  over  the  chest,  and  perhaps  the  abrupt  dis- 
appearance of  the  thoracic  symptoms  consequent  upon  a  sudden 
return  of  the  protruding  viscera  to  below  the  diaphragm,  may  sug- 
gest the  correct  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — In  the  cases  due  to  tubercnloBiB,  gangrene,  or  abscess 
of  the  lung,  death  usually  takes  place  within  a  few  weeks.  Sub- 
sequent to  empyema  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable,  and  the  cases 
occurring  in  previously  healthy  individuals  frequently  recover.  The 
mortality  in  all  cases  is  about  70  per  cent  (West). 

IX.  New  Ghrowths  of  the  Pleura. — These  almost  always 
arise  by  extension  from  carcinoma  of  the  lung,  less  commonly  by 
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metastaBia  from  the  lung  or  mammary  gland.  Primary  malignant 
disease  of  the  pleura  (endothelioma)  Ib  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  symptoma  and  signs  of  secondary  disease  of  the  pleura  are 
those  of  carcinoma  of  the  lung  (page  854)  plus  the  evidences  of  a 
chronic  pleurisy,  with  or  without  eflusion.  The  previous  occurrence 
of  malignant  disease  of  the  hreast,  and  the  finding  of  many  mitotic 
cells  in  tlie  aspirated  fluid  suggest  the  nature  of  the  pleuritic  disease. 
PriToary  carcinoma  of  the  pleura  affords  simply  the  evidencos  of 
chronic  pleurisy,  with  or  without  effusion.  Irregular  slight  fever 
with  occasional  subnormal  falls  may  be  present ;  there  is  pain,  rather 
greater  than  that  of  pleurisy ;  and  cachexia  may  develop.  The  diag- 
nosis is  rarely  made  during  life,  beyond  a  suspicion. 

X.  Diseases  of  the  Mediasttnnm. — Under  this  heading  are 
comprised  lumours,  abscess,,  and   enlarged  glands. 

(I)  Mediastinal  Tcuoubs. — The  most  common  of  these  are 
sareoma,  carcinoma,  and  lymphoma.  The  principal  points  of  ori- 
gin are  the  lungs  and  pleura,  the  lymph  glands,  and  the  remains 
of  the  thymns  gland.  Males  between  30  and  40  years  of  age  are 
most  commonly  affected. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  are  due  to  intrathoracic  pressure,  and 
the  disease  is  latent  until  the  growth  is  of  sufficient  size  to  encroach 
upon  the  surrounding  structures. 

Dyspncea  is  constant,  apt  to  occur  early  in  the  disease,  and  is 
usually  due  to  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  or  the 
trachea,  less  commonly  to  displacement  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels, 
or  the  presence  of  a  large  pleural  effusion.  Occasionally  the  dyspnoea 
may  be  paroxysmal.  A  brazen  cough,  often  violent  and  paroxysmal, 
and  dne  to  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  ("  aneuris- 
mal  cough  "),  usually  accompanies  the  dyspntea ;  a  husky  or  hoarse 
voice,  or  aphonia,  also  may  be  manifest.  The  pulse  may  be  either 
ahnormally  slow  or  rapid,  owing  to  pressure  or  irritation  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  or  sympathetic  nerves ;  and,  rarely,  sympathetic  involve- 
ment may  cause  unequal  pupils  or  localised  flushings.  There  are 
often  evidences  of  pressure  upon  the  vessels  (or  thrombosis),  most 
commonly  the  superior  vena  cava  and  its  tributaries.  The  visible 
veins  of  the  head,  neck,  upper  chest,  and  upper  extremities  become 
distended,  the  parts  may  be  cold,  cyanotic,  and  oedematous,  and  the 
fingers  may  be  clubbed.  There  may  be  bulging  of  the  sternum  or  a 
protruding,  perhaps  pulsating,  swelling  over  or  at  one  side  of  the 
sternum,  due  to  involvement  and  erosion  of  the  bone,  particularly  if 
the  growth  be  a  lymphoma.  The  cervical  glands  may  be  enlarged. 
There  may  be  unilateral  retraction  of  the  chest,  and  the  apex 
beat  may  be  thrust  away  from  its   normal   position.     There   are 
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dulnesB  &nd  dimiQished  or  abeetit  vocal  fremitus  orer  the  areas  at 
which  the  growth  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall ;  and  over 
the  game  areas  the  hreath  soonds  are  absent  or  weak,  rarely 
bronchial,  the  vocal  resonance  is  usually  lacking,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  are  not  transmitted.  There  may  be  a  systolic  bruit 
over  a  protrusion.  In  many  cases  the  signs  of  pleural  effusion  are 
superadded. 

The  site  of  the  growth  may  be  suggested  by  a  certain  grouping  of 
symptoms  and  signs,  as  follows : 

Anterior  Mediastinum. — The  phyeical  signs  of  pressare  are  prom- 
inent :  mainly  venous  distention,  oedema,  voice  changes,  dyspncea,  or 
pupillary  inequalities,  with  enlarged  cervical  glands  and  bulging 
and  erosion  of  the  sternum.  The  growth  may  be  palpable  in  the 
eplstemal  notch.    It  commonly  originates  in  the  thymus  gland. 

Middle  and  Posterior  Mediastinum. — The  physical  signs  are  slight 
as  compared  to  the  symptoms,  of  which  the  moat  important  are  early 
and  persistent  dyspnoea,  brazen  paroxysmal  cough,  dysphagia,  occa- 
sional fever,  and  frequent  cachexia.  There  may  be  oedema  of  the  up- 
per abdominal  wall  from  pressure  on  the  azygos  veins.  The  growth 
here  usually  originates  in  the  lymph  glands. 

Pleura  and  Lung. — If  the  growth  starts  in  the  lung  or  pleura  the 
pressure  symptoms  are,  at  first  certainly,  slight,  and  the  clinical  pic- 
ture is  that  of  a  pleurisy,  with  pain^cough,  and  effusion.  The  pain 
increases,  the  cervical  glands  ma;  enlarge,  the  cough  persists,  and 
there  may  be  a  bloody  mucoid  expectoration.  The  patient  rapidly 
becomes  anramic,  thin,  and  cachectic. 

DifTerentilll  Diagnosis. — Mediastinal  tumour  is  to  be  separated 
from  pleurisy  with  effusion  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  physical 
signs  are  limited  to  the  lower  rather  than  the  upper  half  of  the  chest, 
there  is  fever,  and  the  onset  is  as  a  rule  more  acute ;  from  pericardi- 
tis with  effusion,  by  the  pyriform  rather  than  irregolar  dniness,  the 
finding  of  the  apex  beat  in,  rather  than  outside  of,  the  area  of  dul- 
ness,  and  the  usual  presence  of  fever,  in  pericarditis. 

Most  commonly,  the  differential  diagnosis  wavers  between  a  me- 
diastinal growth  and  thoracic  aneurism^a  problem  often  difficult, 
and  not  seldom  impossible,  of  solution.  Both  conditions  give  rise  to 
pressure  symptoms  wliich  may  be  identical.  The  diastolic  shock, 
ringing  aortic  second  sound,  tracheal  tugging,  and,  if  an  external 
swelling  is  present,  expansile  pulsation,  of  aneurism  are  absent  in 
mediastinal  tumours.  In  the  latter  pain  is  less  severe,  and  cachexia 
and  enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  axillary  glands  are  much  more 
common.  Furthermore,  aneurisms  usually,  mediastinal  tumours 
rarely,  have  a  duration  of  more  than  18  months. 
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(II)  Mediastinal  Abscess. — A  rare  condition,  which  may  be 
acute,  nsuallj  due  to  injury,  less  commoaly  to  infectious  dieeases, 
especially  erysipelas,  smallpox,  measles,  and  rheumatism ;  or  chronic, 
generally  of  tuberculous  origin ;  and  is  most  frequently  seated  in  the 
anterior  mediastinum.     The  majority  occur  in  males. 

Symptoms. — In  acute  abscess  there  is  sharp,  often  throbbing,  sub- 
sternal pain,  with  fever,  perhaps  also  with  chills,  profuse  sweats, 
and  prostration.  If  the  abscess  is  of  sufficient  size  there  may  be 
cough  and  dyspncea  from  pressure.  If,  as  may  happen,  the  abscess 
points  at  an  intercostal  space,  or  erodes  and  perforates  the  sternum, 
a  fluctuating  and  pulsating  swelling  may  appear,  or  it  may  become 
palpable  in  the  episternal  notch.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  a 
swelling,  dulnese  upon  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  abscess  may  be 
the  only  physical  sign.  The  pus  may  discharge  into  the  trachea  or 
esophagus  after  perforation,  and  in  rare  instances  has  made  its  way 
into  the  abdomen.  A  chronic  abscess  may  afford  signs  similar  to 
those  of  mediastinal  growths. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — A  fluctuating  and  pulsating  abscess  may 
be  differentiated  from  aneurism  by  the  absence  of  diastolic  shock, 
expansile  pulsation,  and  murmur;  and  in  the  acute  abscess  by  a  his- 
tory of  injury  and  the  presence  of  chill,  fever,  and  sweat.  Esploi'a- 
tory  puncture  with  a  fine  needle  is  allowable.  An  acute  abscess  is 
separated  from  a  mediastinal  growth  by  the  febrile  symptoms;  a 
chronic  abscess,  by  puncture.  In  many  abscesses,  especially  the 
chronic  form,  spontaneous  cure  occurs  by  inspissation  of  the  pus. 

(III)  Mediastinal  Lymphadenitis. — Inflammation  of  the  me- 
diastinal lymph  glands  may  be  simple  or  suppurative. 

Simple. — The  glands  are  much  swollen  in  influenza,  pertussis, 
measles,  tuberculosis,  and  broncho-pneumonia ;  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
in  all  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi.  Whether 
enlargement  of  these  glands  can  be  determined  by  the  presence  of 
dulness  over  the  upper  sternum,  or  over  the  upper  part  of  the  inter- 
scapular region  and  the  dorsal  vertebrro  as  far  down  as  the  fourth 
{GuE-fisAu  DE  Mussv),  is  open  to  question. 

Suppurative. — Suppuration  of  the  mediastinal  glands  is. most 
commonly  tuberculous,  but  may  follow  the  preceding.  There  are 
no  physical  signs,  hut  the  pus  may  discharge,  after  perforation,  by 
way  of  a  bronchus  or  the  esophagus,  or,  as  in  a  reported  case,  per- 
forate the  aorta.  This  condition  is  to  he  remembered  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  a  single  profuse  expectoration  of  pus  during  the 
course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  in  a  case  under  my  care. 
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SECTION     IV 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CIHCtTLATOHY  SYSTEM 

(See  aUo  Section  XXXI,  Part  I,  page*  30i  to  SS!) 

I.  DISEASES  OP  THE  PERICARDIUM 

I.  Perioarditis  In  QeneraL— Inflammation  of  the  pericar-' 
dium  occnra  as  a  result  of  irritation  from  materials  contained  in  the 
blood,  or  by  extension  of  an  inflammatory  process  from  neighbooring 
structures,  or  in  consequence  of  injury. 

From  30  to  70  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis  are  caused  by 
the  toxine  of  rheumatic  fever  or  scute  tonailitis.  Leas  commonly  it 
is  due  to  pyEBmia  and  scarlet  fever ;  still  more  rarely  to  smallpox, 
influenza,  diphtheria,  and  measles ;  and  may  be  of  tuberculous  origin. 
It  is  also  associated  with  gout;  nephritis,  especially  the  chronic 
interstitial  form ;  scurvy,  purpura  biemorrbagica,  and  diabetes.  By 
extension  it  may  complicate  pleuro-pneumonia,  especially  in  children 
and  topers ;  pleuriey,  particularly  it  tuberculous ;  mediastinal  tnmour 
or  abscess ;  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  cardiac  valvular  disease,  espe- 
cially at  the  aortic  orifice ;  disease  of  the  vertebne,  ribs,  and  sternum ; 
disease  of  the  bronchial  glands  and  the  esophagus ;  ruptured  aortic 
aneurism ;  and  even  result,  by  perforation  into  the  pericardium,  from 
disease  of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  following  varieties  of  peri- 
carditis are  recognised :  plastic  or  fibrinous,  sero-jibrinous,  suppura- 
tive, hemorrhagic,  and  adhesive.  One  of  these  forms  may  shift  into 
another.  Different  micro-organisms  have  been  found  in  the  exudate, 
although  attempts  to  discover  them  are  not  alvays  Buccessful.  The 
Staphylococcus^  Streptococcus,  Pneumococcus,  Bacillus  coli,  and  tuber- 
cle bacilli  have  been  encountered, 

II.  Acute  Plastic  Pericsi^tia.— Symptoms.— This,  the  most 
common  variety,  is  usually  secondary  to  some  existing  disease.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  special  subjective  symptoms  are  lacking  and 
only  a  routine  examination  of  the  heart  enables  its  recognition. 
In  other  instances  there  may  be  vague  sternal  discomfort  or  con- 
Btriction,  or  actual  pain,  usually  slight,  exceptionally  severe  and 
anginose  in  type.  It  is  felt  over  the  pericardium,  occasionally 
extending  to  the  left  arm ;  or  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  over  the 
upper  abdomen.  It  is  seldom  increased  by  pressure.  There  may  be 
dyspncea,  palpitation,  and  perhaps  a  weak  and  irregular  pulse.  Fever, 
rarely  exceeding  102°  to  102,5°,  is  present.  The  physical  signs  are 
friction  fremitus,  not  always  present  and  usually  felt  over  the  lower 
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preecordial  area,  and  pericardial  friction  sounds.  These  sounds, 
superficial  and  intensified  by  pressure,  usually  double,  rarely  single 
or  triple,  are  synchronous  with,  but  last  longer  than,  the  first  and 
second  sounds  of  the  heart.  The  usual  points  of  maximum  audi- 
bility, which  often  change  with  position,  are  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
interspaces  and  the  neighbouring. parts  of  the  sternum,  or  over  the 
aortic  area;  less  frequently  at  the  apex  or  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  stemom.  As  a  rule,  their  audibility  ia  limited  to  small  areas; 
and  they  vary  from  time  to  time  in  position  and  character.  The 
quality  of  the  sound  is  described  as  grating,  rubbing,  whizzing,  or 
creaking.     There  may  be  a  plenro-pericardial  friction  sound. 

Diagnosis. — The  pericardial  friction  sounds  are  so  distinctive 
that  mistakes  are  not  common.  The  to-and-fro  friction  sound  may 
suggest  aortic  incompetency,  but  the  superficial  character  of  the 
pericardial  rub,  its  variability,  increased  intensity  upon  pressure,  and 
the  lack  of  exact  correspondence  with  the  events  of  the  cardiac  cycle, 
together  with  the  absence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  "  shot "  pulse, 
will  separate  it  from  the  valvular  lesion.  Very  seldom  there  is  a  fine 
systolic  crepitation  at  the  baRe  or  the  apex,  due  perhaps  to  abnormal 
dryness  or  calcareous  changes  of  the  pericardium  without  inflam- 
mation. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — Plastic  pericarditis  is  never  fatal,  but 
often  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  sero-fibrinous  form ;  or  may 
cause  (especially  tuberculous)  extensive  thickening  and  adhesion. 

III.  Sero-flbrlnons  FerioarditiB.  —  This  occurs  most  fre- 
quently as  a  sequel  of  plastic  pericarditis  in  connection  with  acute 
rheumatic  fever,  sometimes  preceding  the  articular  symptoms,  more 
rarely  appearing  without  antecedent  joint  inflammations ;  also  with 
nephritis,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  septicsemic  conditions. 

Synptoms. — In  many  cases,  usually  those  secondary  to  some 
alr^dy  existing  disease,  the  onset  is  insidious,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  subjective  symptoms.  In  other,  especially  primary,  cases  there  is 
precordial  pain,  discomfort,  or  distress,  aggravated  by  pressure  over 
the  lower  sternum.  As  etfusion  occurs,  dyspncea,  left-side  decubitus, 
even  orthopntpa,  become  manifest.  The  face  is  cyanotic  and  anxious, 
the  breathing  is  laboured,  often  irregular,  the  pulse  small  and  perhaps 
paradoxical.  Aphonia,  irritative  cough,  dysphagia,  and  distention  of 
the  veins  of  the  neck  may  result  from  the  pressure  of  a  large  effusion. 
There  ia  fever,  usually  irregular,  and  varying  from  101°  to  103°.  In 
the  graver  cases  there  may  bo  constant  restlessness  and  persistent 
insomnia,  followed  by  delirium,  stupor,  and  coma.  The  condition 
may  be  such  as  to  resemble  delirium  tremens,  or  the  patient  may 
exhibit  great  mental  depression. 
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The  physical  signs,  after  effusion  has  taken  place,  are  Dumerons 
and  important.  There  is  priecordial  bulging  in  children,  even  with 
a  moderate  exudate;  and  in  adults,  if  the  eSusion  is  copious,  the 
anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  chest  are  enlarged,  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  promineiit,  the  nipple  is  elevated,  and  there  may  be  cedema 
of  the  walls.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  depressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  fluid,  and  in  consequence  the  epigastric  region  become 
distinctly  prominent.  The  apex  beat  and  the  thrust  of  the  heart 
become  less  and  less  palpable  and  may  finally  disappear  as  the  effu- 
sion increases — an  important  sign.  Friction  fremitus  and  friction 
sounds  may  persist  at  the  base,  rarely  at  the  apex,  and  are  most  read- 
ily elicited  when  sitting  upright,  but  are  ordinarily  not  beard  over 
the  body  of  the  heart  in  any  but  slight  eflusions.  Percussion  shows 
a  much  increased  triangular  area  of  dulneas,  within  which  a  feeble 
apex  beat  is  felt.  Dulness  in  the  fifth  interspace  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  is  present  even  with  slight  effusions;  and  in  large  effusions 
there  may  be  a  limited  area  of  slight  or  marked  dulness  in  the  left 
infrascapular  region.  The  lung  having  been  forced  back  and  com- 
pressed, there  may  be  dull  tympany,  with  weak  or  bronchial  breath- 
ing in  the  axilla  to  the  left  of  the  triangular  area  of  dulness.  The 
heart  sounds  at  the  apex  are  muffled,  faint  and  distant ;  at  the  base 
the  second  sounds,  especially  the  pulmonary,  may  be  clear  and  accen- 
tuated.    There  may  be  a  systolic  endocardial  murmur. 

CottTBfl  and  Prognosis. — The  acuteness  and  rapidity  of  the  disease 
are  variable.  The  effusion  may  reach  its  height  within  2  or  3  days 
and  the  process  of  resorption  then  begin ;  or  it  may  require  several 
weeks  of  gradual  increase  to  attain  the  maximum,  as  in  the  so-called 
subacute  and  chronic  cases.  Rheumatic  effusions  may  disappear  in 
3  or  3  weeks  after  absorption  has  begun.  In  large  and  fatal  effusions 
death  occurs  by  asthenia  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  weeks ;  or,  in  severe 
cases  attended  by  delirium  and  extreme  reetlessness,  in  a  week  or  10 
days.  In  moderate  sero-fibrinoua  effusions  recovery  is  the  rule,  with 
resulting  adhesion  between  the  pericardial  surfaces. 

Differential  Blag^osis. — The  insidious  onset  of  the  disease  leads 
to  many  diagnostic  errors  of  omission,  and  unless  the  case  has  been 
watched  from  the  beginning,  it  may  be  difiicult  and  at  times  impos- 
sible, especially  if  the  chest  walls  are  nnusually  thick,  to  distinguish 
between  a  copious  pericardial  effusion  and  a  dilated  heart,  possibly 
also  a  pleural  exudate.  As  a  rule,  with  proper  opportunities  for 
observation  from  an  early  period,  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made. 
The  differential  points  are  aa  follows : 

(1)  Pleurisy  with  Efuston.—See  page  861. 

(2)  Dilatation  of  the  Heart. — In  this,  as  compared  with  pericar- 
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dial  efEnsion,  the  apex  beat  is  visible,  diffused,  and  wavy,  and  the 
shock  or  impulse  of  the  heart  is  more  clearly  palpable;  the  area 
of  dulness  is  not  so  distinctly  triangular,  it  does  not  vary  with 
change  of  position,  and,  although  it  may  be  quite  as  extensive  as 
that  of  an  effusion,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  will  be  visible  or  pal- 
pable over  its  entire  extent.  Only  in  rare  instances  is  the  dilatation 
BO  great  as  to  compress  the  lung  and  cause  a  dull  tympanicity  in  the 
axillary  region.  Instead  of  its  distant  mufBed  character  in  pericar- 
dial effusion,  the  first  sound,  although  short  and  weak,  is  distinctly 
and  clearly  beard.  Friction  sounds  and  fremitus  are  absent.  More- 
over, there  is  asually  no  pain  or  fever,  and  commonly  there  is  a  his- 
tory of  chronic  cardiac  disease. 

IV.  Pamlent  PericarditlB.— CawsM.— May  follow  a  serous 
pericarditis,  or  may  be  purulent  from  the  outset,  particularly  when 
dne  to  tubercnlosis,  sepsis,  or  the  acute  infections. 

Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis. — The  physical  signs  are 
identical  with  those  of  a  serous  pericarditis ;  bo  also  are  the  symp- 
toms, except  that  there  may  be  recurring  chilU,  an  irregular  or 
Euppurative  type  of  fever,  and  a  greater  degree  of  prostration. 
The  only  positive  evidence  of  empyema  of  the  pericardium  \b  ob- 
tained by  exploratory  puncture,  but  the  special  symptoms  men- 
tioned, together  with  the  presence  of  an  antecedent  affection  which 
is  capable  of  causing  it,  may  lead  to  a  correct  conjecture  as  to 
the  purulent  nature  of  the  effusion.  The  prognosis  is  unfavoura- 
ble. The  pus  may  discbarge  into  the  pleura,  esophagus,  stomach, 
or  bronchi 

V.  Hemorrhagic  Pericarditis.— The  effusion  of  tuberculous 
or  cancerous  pericarditis,  whether  serous  or  purulent,  is  especially 
apt  to  be  hemorrhagic,  so  also  with  the  effusion  occurring  in  those 
who  are  old,  debilitated,  or  the  subjects  of  scurvy,  purpura,  etc. 

YI.  Chronic  Adheeive  Perlcarditia.—  rarte^ie^.—Uanally  a 
sequel  of  the  acute  forms.  If  there  is  simply  adhesion  between  the 
visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the  pericardium,  there  are,  as  a  rule, 
no  recognisable  symptoms  indicative  of  the  condition.  But  if,  in 
addition,  the  chronic  inflammatory  process  extends  to  the  medias- 
tinal and  pleural  tissues  external  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  latter  in  consequence  becomes  adherent  to  the 
pleura  and  the  chest  walls  (indurative  mediastino-pericarditis),  ex- 
treme cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  may  result,  especially  in 
persons  nndcr  30  years  of  age.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  children, 
there  may  be  an  associated  proliferative  peritonitis,  involving  par- 
ticularly the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  is  often  latent  and  discovered  only 
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at  autopsy.  In  other  caees  the  eymptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  and  sequent  myocardial  failure. 

The  physical  signs,  when  present,  are  as  follows :  Inspection  may 
show  a  marked  bulging  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  wavy  cardiac 
impulse  may  be  visible  over  a  large  area.  There  is  eystolic  retrac- 
tion of  the  apex,  and  if  the  heart  is  extensively  adherent  to  the  dia- 
phragm a  systolic  tug  over  the  left  7th  and  8th  ribs  anteriorly,  and 
the  left  11th  and  13th  ribs  posteriorly,  may  be  seen.  For  a  similar 
reason  the  diaphragm  may  not  be  able  to  descend  during  inspiration, 
and  the  uanal  epigastric  respiratory  movement  is  lacking.  There 
may  be  diastolic  collapse  of  the  jugular  veins  (Friedreich's  sign),  but 
this  is  of  little  value.  The  apex  beat  may  not  change  position  when 
the  patient  is  turned  upon  his  left  side,  the  adhesions  preventing. 
There  may  be  a  diastolic  shock,  a  sudden  rebound  of  the  heart  walls 
during  diastole,  after  having  been  drawn  together  during  systole 
against  the  resistance  of  the  adhesions.  The  pulsns  paradoxus 
may  be  present.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  much  increased, 
and  its  outlines  above  and  to  the  left  may  not  be  changed  by 
deep  inspiration,  the  pleuro  -  pericardial  adhesions  preventing  the 
normal  intrusion  of  the  lung  between  the  heart  and  the  chest 
wall.  Murmurs  are  not  necessarily  present,  but  thoy  may  be  heard 
as  evidence  of  pre-existing  valvular  disease,  or  are  due  to  relative 
insufficiencies  at  the  mitral,  tricuspid,  and  pulmonary  openings. 
Rarely  there  is  a  distinct  presystolic  murmur.  Dry  or  crackling 
rales  (mediastinal  friction  sounds)  may  be  heard  occasionally  along 
the  sternum. 

VII,  Hydropericardliim. — A  non-inflammatory  effusion  (dropsy 
of  the  pericardium)  is  usually  a  part  of  the  general  dropsy  of  renal 
or  cardiac  disease,  and  may  be  associated  with  hydrothorax ;  rarely 
it  occurs  alone,  especially  in  scarlatinous  nephritis.  It  may  also  be 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  mediastinal  growth,  or 
by  thrombosis  of  the  cardiac  veins.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of 
pericarditis  with  effusion,  excepting  the  friction  sounds,  pain,  and 
other  evidences  of  inflammation.  Dyspnoea  is  practically  the  only 
symptom,  and  the  condition  is  often  unrecognised. 

YIII.  HGBmopericardium. — Pure  blood  in  the  pericardium 
occurs  aa  a  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  aneu- 
rism of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  rupture  of  the  heart ;  or  from  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  heart.  If  due  to  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism, 
death  occurs  rapidly  from  mechanical  interference  with  the  action  of 
the  heart.  In  wound  or  rupture  of  the  heart  the  blood  may  escape 
slowly  and  life  be  prolonged  for  hours  or  days  with  dyspnoea,  signs  of 
effusion,  and  steady  failure  of  the  heart  muscle. 
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IX.  Fneumoperioardium. — Air  in  the  pericardium  is  ueuall; 
caused  by  a  penetrating  wound.  Less  commonly  it  is  due  to  a  per- 
foration from  the  lunge,  especially  of  a  tubercnlouB  carity,  or  an 
empyema,  or  ulcerative  or  malignant  diseaBe  of  the  esophague  or 
etomach ;  and  In  some  cases  to  the  growth  of  the  gas  bacillus  in  an 
existing  pericardial  effusion.  The  pericardium  always  becomes  in- 
flamed as  a  result  of  a  perforation,  and  effusion,  usually  porulent, 
results.  The  symptoms  are  substantially  those  of  pericarditis  with 
effusion.  The  physical  signs,  when  gas  and  fluid  coexist  in  large 
amount,  are :  Aia  area  of  dnlneas  over  the  fluid  and  of  marked  tym- 
panicity  over  the  gas,  the  dull  area  changing  its  site  and  shape  to  a 
notable  degree  with  a  change  of  posture.  The  apex  beat  may  be 
feeble  or  absent,  and  the  heart  sounds  weak  and  distant.  Friction 
sounds  may  be  heard,  together  with  the  curious  and  characteristic 
splashing  or  "  water-wheel "  sounds  (page  3C3). 

II.    DISEASES   OF  THE    HEART 

I.  Acute  Endocarditis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart  is  usually  confined  to  the  valves,  is  almost  in- 
variably a  secondary  process,  and  in  many,  if  not  all,  cases  is  caused 
by  micro-organiama,  cold  and  exposure  predisposing.  The  most 
common  organisms  are  the  streptococcus,  staphylococcus,  pneamo- 
coccus,  and  gonococcus;  less  frequently  the  diphtheria  bacillus, 
Bacillus  typhosus,  Bacillus  coli.  Influenza  bacillus,  and  others. 

Clinically  two  forms  are  recognised,  simple  endocarditis  and  malig- 
nant or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  although  the  pathological  process  is 
practically  the  same  in  both  and  the  differences  are  mainly  in  severity 
and  malignancy. 

(I)  Simple  (Benign)  Acute  Endocarditis.— Cawae*.— Most  fre- 
quently associated  with  acute  rheumatic  fever,  tonsilitis,  chorea, 
pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  and  phthisis ;  less  commonly  with  small- 
pox, chicken-pox,  typhoid  fever,  measles,  erysipelas,  and  diphtheria. 
Occurs  ae  an  intercurrent  or  terminal  event  in  the  subjects  of  carci- 
noma, nephritis,  gout,  and  diabetes ;  or  during  a  chronic  endocarditis. 

Symptoms. — Except  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  the  disease  is 
latent,  and  there  are  no  symptoms  pointing  to  the  heart.  There  may 
be  fever,  or  an  increase  in  that  which  may  be  already  present  as  a  part 
of  the  causative  disease,  with  palpitation  and  increased  frequency, 
possibly  also  irregularity,  of  the  pulse.  Pnecordial  pain  and  dyspntsa 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  physical  signs,  unfortunately,  are 
extremely  unreliable.  Unless  there  is  hypertrophy  or  dilatation 
due  to  pre-existing  valvular  disease,  or  dilatation  caused  by  an  asao- 
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ciated  acute  myocarditis,  inBpection,  palpation,  and  percussion  trill 
reveal  nothing  abnormal.  Auscultation  usually  discovers  a  soft, 
blowing,  systolic  murmur,  beard  most  commonly  over  the  mitral 
area,  less  frequently  over  the  aortic  cartilage,  and  not  transmitted 
to  any  great  distance.  If  the  heart  has  been  watched  from  the 
beginning  there  may  have  been  a  roughening  or  mnrmnrisb  pro- 
longation of  the  first  sound,  slowly  evolving  into  a  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  one  of  the  causative  diseases  is  of 
great  importance  in  making  a  probable  diagnosis.  A  soft  blowing 
murmur  may  be  present  in  many  acute  febrile  diseases  without  endo- 
cardial inflammation,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  indicate  endocarditis  if 
it  is  heard  only  or  moat  distinctly  over  the  mitral  area ;  less  likely  if 
over  the  aortic  area ;  and  least  likely  if  over  the  pulmonary  area. 
The  most  reliable  physical  sign,  in  conjunction  with  the  history,  is 
the  observed  development  of  a  roughened,  murmurish  first  sound  into 
a  well-marked  systolic  mitral  murmur.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  rec- 
ognise attacks  of  simple  endocarditis  recurring  in  a  case  of  chronic 
valvular  disease,  as  the  physical  signs  of  the  latter  are  practically 
aualtered  by  the  supervention  of  an  acate  benign  vslvnlitis. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  as  to  life,  but  unfavourable  as  to  the  sub- 
sequent occurrence  of  chronic  valvular  defects. 

{II)  MaJignant  (Uloerative)  End(H]arditis.—C%iu«e«.— Rarely  pri- 
mary; in  the  great  majority  secondary  to  a  pre-existing  disease, 
especially  to  pneumonia;  less  frequently  to  aeptictemia,  erysipelas, 
puerperal  fever,  and  gouorrhcea;  least  commonly  to  acute  rheu- 
matic fever,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and 
tuberculosis.  Chronic  valvular  disease  strongly  predisposes.  It  is 
to  be  home  in  mind  that  a  benign  endocarditis  may  become  maUg- 
nant,  and  that  there  are  many  grades  of  severity  between  the  ei- 
tremes. 

Symptosttt  and  Clinical  Varieties. — The  manner  of  invasion  and 
the  symptoms  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  are  so  variable  that  it  ie 
best  to  consider  first  the  general  symptoms,  which  are  present  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and,  second,  the  clinical  forms  of  the  disease. 

If,  as  usual,  it  is  a  condition  secondary  to  one  of  the  causative 
diseases  previously  enumerated,  there  may  be  simply  an  increase  in 
the  height  of  the  fever  or  a  change  in  its  type.  Ordinarily,  however, 
there  are  chills,  high  and  irregular  fever  followed  by  sweats,  some- 
times very  profuse,  with  delirium,  and  progressive  weakness  and 
emaciation.  These  symptoms  are  also  present  in  the  rare  primary 
form  of  the  disease  occnrring  without  a  recognisable  antecedeat 
cause.  The  fever  is  not  invariably  irregular  and  remittent,  but  may 
be  of  the  continued  type.    In  some  cases  delirium  may  be  followed 
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by  stupor  or  coma.  There  may  be  praecordial  oppressioD  and  dyspnoea. 
Jaundice  and  a  diffuse  roseolous  or  papular  erythema  may  be  present. 

Certain  phenomena,  of  much  diagnoetic  value,  are  dne  to  the 
lodgment  of  septic  particles  or  vegetations  which  are  detached  from 
the  inflamed  endocardium  and  swept  to  various  parte  or  organs  of 
the  body.  Thus  there  may  be  embolism  of  the  spleen  with  localized 
peritonitis,  pain,  and  enlargement  of  the  organ ;  of  the  kidney,  with 
pain  and  htematuria ;  of  the  liver,  with  pain  and  perihepatitis ;  of 
the  cerebrum,  with  hemiplegia ;  of  the  retina,  with  dimness  of  vision ; 
of  the  stomach  and  intestineB,  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  (not 
necessarily  of  embolic  origin) ;  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues, 
with  ecchymoaee  or  petechial  spots;  parotid  abscess;  or  abscess  or 
gangrene  in  any  part  of  the  body.  In  right-side  endocarditis  there 
may  be  pulmonary  infarcts  with  resulting  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
abscess,  or  gangrene.  Pericarditis  and  acute  suppurative  meningitis 
have  been  noted.     Leucocytoais  is  always  present. 

The  cardiac  physical  signs  may  be  absolntely  lacking.  Commonly 
there  are  one  or  more  systolic  murmurs  of  variable  intensity  either 
at  apex  or  base.  The  signs  of  an  associated  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or 
pneumonia  may  be  discovered.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  the  endo- 
carditis has  supervened  upon  chronic  valvular  disease,  the  physical 
signs  of  the  existing  valvular  defects,  with  their  resultant  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation,  will  be  present. 

Four  clinical  varieties  or  groups  are  recognised,  the  cardiac,  septic 
oT  pycemic,  typhoid,  and  cerebral. 

(1)  Cardiac  Type. — This  group  embraces  those  cases  in  which  an 
acute  malignant  endocarditis  occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic  valvular 
disease.  The  onset  is  often  abrupt,  initiated  by  a  chill,  and  followed 
by  high  fever,  which  may  be  regularly  or  irregularly  remittent  or  in- 
termittent, with  or  without  recurring  chills.  Many  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  pysemic  or  typhoid  forms — see  (3)  and  (3)  following — may  be 
present.  The  already  existing  mormurs  may  remain  unchanged  in 
character,  or  may  become  more  intense  and  of  a  more  blowing  qual- 
ity. These  cases  may  be  acute  and  fatal,  or  chronic,  lasting  from  sev- 
eral months  to  a  year  or  even  longer ;  and  in  exceptional  instances 
recovery  may  take  place  after  a  varying  period.  The  latter  can  not 
properly  be  classed  as  malignant,  but  are  examples  of  a  severe  al- 
though benign  endocarditis. 

(3)  Septic  or  Pyiemic  Type.— The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  pyemia 
(page  697),  and  the  attack  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  suppu- 
rating wounds,  acute  necrosis,  or  puerperal  infection.  It  may  be  an 
initial  or  a  secondary  event  in  the  pysemic  process,  and  indeed  is 
an  arterial  pyssmia.     The  cardiac  symptoms  may  be  overshadowed 
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by  the  general  aytnptomB  unless  the  occnrreDce  of  snggestire  embolic 
phenomena  attracte  attention  to  the  heart.  This  type  may  ensue  in 
the  course  of  chronic  heart  disease  withoot  a  recognisable  focas  of 
infection.  It  is  attended  with  rigours,  high  fever,  and  sweats,  and 
may  closely  resemble  quotidian  or  tertian  malarial  fever.  The  dura- 
tion varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  3  or  4  months. 

(3)  Typhoid  Type, — This  closely  simulates  typhoid  fever.  There 
may  be  early  prostration,  irregular  fever,  delirium,  drowsiness,  or 
coma,  with  diarrhoea,  abdominal  tenderness  and  distention,  dry  brown 
tongue,  parotitic,  and  a  cutaneous  rasb,  sometimes  petechial.  Cardiac 
signs  and  symptoms  may  be  absent,  and  when  present  their  signifi- 
cance may  be  quite  unappreciated. 

(4)  Cerebral  Type. — A  small  proportion  of  cases  resemble  an 
acute  cerebro-spinal  (page  672)  or  cerebral  meningitis  with  either 
acute  delirium  or  coma  as  the  principal  symptom. 

Duration  and  Prognosis. — Usual  duration  from  5  to  6  weeks, 
except  the  cases  supervening  upon  chronic  cardiac  disease,  which 
may  be  protracted  for  several  months.  Occasionally  death  occurs 
within  a  few  days.  If  the  clinical  term  "  malignant "  is  taken  at  its 
full  value  the  prognosis  is  invariably  fatal,  the  few  cases  which 
recover  belonging  in  strictness  to  the  benign  form. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — If  the  disease  supervenes  upon  chronic 
valvular  disease,  and  there  are  chills,  irregular  fever,  sweats  and 
embolic  phenomena,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  not  difficult.  The 
immediately  previous  occurrence  of  one  of  the  causative  diseases 
or  conditions,  e.  g.,  pneumonia  or  sepsis,  is  of  much  value.  In  the 
absence  of  chronic  cardiac  disease  or  other  suggestive  antecedent  ail- 
ment, or  of  present  cardiac  or  embolic  symptoms,  the  larger  number 
of  cases  are  to  be  separated  from  intermittent  malarial  fever  (see 
page  709),  or,  more  commonly,  typhoid  fever  (see  page  667).  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  a  diSerential  diagnosis  is  impossible. 

II.  Chronic  Endocarditis.— An  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue, 
affecting  mainly  the  valves  of  the  heart,  which  by  subsequent  con- 
traction causes  deformation  of  the  valve  segments. 

Causes. — It  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a  segud  of  acute  endocarditis, 
of  rheumatic  origin  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  or  may  be  primary  and 
begin  insidiously.  Its  course  in  either  case  is  essentially  chronic  and 
progressive.  The  causes  of  the  first  are  the  same  as  those  of  acute 
(endocarditis  in  general  (page  875) ;  of  the  second,  alcoholism,  gout, 
plumbism,  syphilis,  diabetes,  and  long-continued  heavy  muscular 
exertion.  Arteriosclerosis,  atheroma,  and  chronic  interstitial  ne- 
phritis are  often  associated  with  the  second  group,  sometimes  aa 
cause,  sometimes  as  effect,  and  have  the  same  etiology. 
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Symptoms. — Clinically  chronic  endocarditis  manifests  itself  as 
chronic  valvular  disease,  and  its  symptoms  are  those  of  various  die- 
tarbances  and  ultimate  failure  of  the  circulation.  About  one  half 
of  the  cases  follow  rheumatic  endocarditis.  If  the  valve  segments 
are  thickened,  curled,  and  retracted  they  fail  to  close,  and  incompe- 
tency with  regurgitation  results ;  if  the  edgos  of  the  segmentB  become 
adherent,  stenosis,  with  obstruction  to  the  blood  current,  ensues. 
A  diseased  valve  segment  may  rupture. 

III.  Chronic  Valvular  Disease.— See  also  pages  312  to  318. 

(I)  Aortic  InoompeteDoy. —  Causes. — Occurs  mainly  in  men  of  mid- 
dle age,  and  is  due  moat  commonly  to  prolonged  and  severe  muscu- 
lar exertion,  alcohol,  gout,  syphilis,  or  lead,  all  of  which  may  initiate 
slowly  progressive  deforming  changes  in  the  valve ;  leas  frequently 
to  rheumatic  endocarditis,  rarely  to  rapture.  Occasionally  it  is  rela- 
tive, the  aortic  ring  enlarging,  either  in  consequence  of  aortic  scle- 
rosis and  dilatation  or  aortic  aneurism,  to  an  extent  which  prevents 
apposition  of  the  aegments,  even  though  normal.  Sclerosis  of  the 
aorta,  often  with  atheroma  aod  calcification  which  may  involve  the 
coronary  arteries,  is  a  frequent  associated  lesion. 

Symptoms.~~ln  this  lesion  the  left  ventricle  tends  to  be  over- 
distended,  and  dilatation  precedes  hypertrophy.  So  long  as  the 
compensation  is  efficient  there  may  be  no  cardiac  symptoms ;  but  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  even  though  compensation  is  main- 
tained, there  may  be  dull  prEecordial  aching  and  oppression,  or  more 
frequently  a  sharper  pain  which  radiates  into  the  neck  and  the  arms, 
the  left  shoulder  and  arm  in  particular.  Paroxysms  of  true  angina 
pectoris  may  occur.  Dyspncea,  prEecordial  distress,  and  palpitation 
often  result  from  slight  exertion,  and  vertigo,  faintness,  flashes  of 
light  before  the  eyes,  tinnitus  aurium,and  a  throbbing  headache  may 
be  manifest,  especially  if  the  patient  gets  up  quickly  from  a  recum- 
bent posture.  Occasionally  there  is  redness  and  a  feeling  of  heat  in 
the  skin,  followed  by  copious  sweating. 

When  the  heart  begins  to  fail  dyspncea,  sometimes  orthopncea, 
rarely  with  cyanosis,  appears,  especially  at  night.  General  anasarca 
is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  except  when  mitral  incompetency  co- 
exiata,  bnt  tedema  of  the  lower  extremitiea  may  be  an  early  symptom, 
and  is  favoured  by  the  marked  aniemia  which  is  commonly  associated 
with  aortic  incompetency.  Cough,  pulmonary  congestion  or  ledema, 
and  perhaps  hemoptysis,  may  be  present.  Restless  sleep  and  fre- 
quent distressing  dreams  are  very  common.  Mental  symptoms,  such 
as  irritability,  depression,  or  peevishneaa,  are  often  present,  and  mel- 
ancholia or  other  forms  of  insanity,  perhaps  with  suicidal  propenai- 
ties,  will  appear  in  a  small  number  of  cases.     In  the  later  stages  of 
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the  disease  prostration  becomes  evident,  aad  there  may  be  recurreat 
endocarditis  with  moderate  irregular  fever  and  embolic  phenomena. 

Physical  ^tgm. — The  pmcordium  may  bulge,  especially  in  chil- 
dren, and  there  is  a  large  area  of  visible  impulse.  The  carotids  and 
other  accessible  arteries  (brachial,  femoral,  etc.)  are  seen  to  pulsate 
violently,  and  there  is  epigastric  throbbing.  The  capillary  pulse  is 
readily  perceived,  and  in  some  instances  the  veins  of  the  hands  and 
feet  may  pulsate.  The  impulse  of  the  heart,  unless  dilatation  pre- 
dominates over  hypertrophy,  is  strong  and  heaving,  and  a  diastolic 
thrill  is  occasionally  felt.  The  apei  beat  is  palpable  in  the  6th  or 
7th  interspace  outside  of  the  mammillary  line.  The  pulse  baa  the 
water-hammer  character,  "  Corrigan's  pulse."  The  area  of  cardiac 
dulnesB  is  greatly  increased,  extending  mainly  downward  and  to  the 
left  unless  marked  dilatation  is  present. 

Upon  auscultation  a  diastolic  murmur  is  heard  over  the  aortic 
area  (Fig.  101,  page  356),  soft,  blowing,  rarely  harsh,  and  often  almost 
inaudible.  With  it  is  frequently  associated  an  aortic  systolic  mur- 
mur, generally  due  to  roughening  of  the  segments,  and  not  indicative 
of  aortic  stenosis.  If  the  incompetency  is  marked  the  aortic  second 
sound  will  be  r^laced  by  the  diastolic  murmur.  At  the  apes  a  sy^ 
tolic  mitral  murmur  is  often  heard,  due  to  actual  or  relative  mitral 
insufficiency,  less  commonly  a  presystolic  mitral  murmur  (Punt's). 
Double  murmurs  may  at  times  be  heard  in  the  carotid,  subclavian, 
and  femoral  arteries,  and  a  short  systolic  flapping  sound  (not  mur- 
mur) is  common  in  the  same  and  even  smaller  arteries. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  easy.  A  diastolic  murmur,  even 
though  faint,  over  the  aortic  area,  the  throbbing  arteries,  the  peculiar 
pulse,  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  constitute  a  reliable 
combination  of  signs.  The  tremendous  pulsation  of  the  innominate 
and  right  carotid  arteries  has  led  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  thoracic 
aneurism  (y.  v.),  and  indeed  there  may  be  a  certain  degree  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta,  with  some  increase  of  dnlness, 
in  connection  with  aortic  incompetency. 

Prognosis. — Ultimately  unfavourable,  although  good  compensa- 
tion may  be  maintained  for  years.  Sudden  death  occurs  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases  than  with  any  other  valvular  defect. 

(II)  Aortio  Stenosis. — Narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice  without  a 
certain  degree  of  valvular  incompetency  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
indeed  is  much  less  frequently  met  with  than  the  latter. 

Causes. — Occurs  mainly  in  old  men,  and  is  usually  due  to  slow 
sclerotic,  atheromatous,  and  calcareous  changes,  often  constituting  a 
part  of  a  general  arteriosclerosis  and  involving  the  coronary  arteries. 
Infrequently  it  is  a  result  of  rheumatic  and  other  forms  of  endo- 
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carditis ;  may  be  congODital ;  and  occasionally  the  orifice  is  of  nor- 
mal aize,  but  opens  into  a  dilated  aorta — relative  BtenosiE. 

Symptoms. — So  long  as  the  hypertrophy  compenaatea  for  the 
obstruction  the  disease  is  latent.  The  earliest  symptoms  of  beginning 
mnscular  failure  are  vertigo  and  faintness,  due  to  cerebral  antemia, 
with  prsecordial  oppression  or  anginal  pain  and  palpitation  after 
exertion.  In  the  later  stages  the  mitral  and  Bobseqaently  the  tri- 
cuspid valves  may  become  relatively  insufficient  because  of  cardiac 
dilatation,  with  the  usual  indirect  evidences  of  general  venous  stasis 
(page  316).  Embolic  phenomena  and  Cheyue-Stokes  respiration  may 
become  manifest. 

Physical  Signs. — The  apex  beat  is  carried  to  the  left  and  down- 
ward, and,  unless  hypertrophic  emphysema  coexists,  is  strong  and 
forcible.  A  systolic  thrill,  often  of  marked  intensity,  is  apt  to  be 
felt  over  the  aortic  area.  The  area  of  heart  dulness  is  increased, 
provided  the  oftentimes  associated  emphysema  does  not  mask  it. 
The  aortic  second  sound  is  usually  weak,  and  a  systolic  murmur 
(described  at  page  355)  is  heard  over  the  aortic  area,  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  incompetency;  and  if 
relative  mitral  insufficiency  has  been  established  there  will  be  a  blow- 
ing systolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  The  rather  characteristic  pulsus 
tardus  (pages  377,  378)  is  present. 

Diagnosis. — An  aortic  systolic  murmur  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  not  due  to  stenosis,  but  if  it  is  harsh,  rough,  or  musical,  and 
associated  with  thrill,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  pulsus  tardus  in  an 
elderly  person,  a  diagnosis  of  this  lesion  is  permissible. 

(Ill)  Mitral  Inoompetenoy. — May  he  due  to  deformation  of  the 
valve  segments  or  shortening  of  the  chordsB  tendine^ ;  or  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricle  with  relative  incompetency.  It  constitutes  at 
least  one  half  of  all  cases  of  valvular  disease.  As  consequences  of 
this  defect,  first  the  left  auricle,  then  the  left  ventricle,  finally  the 
right  ventricle  and  auricle  become  dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

Causes. — The  organic  defects  are  usually  due  to  rheumatic  or 
other  form  of  endocarditis,  or  constitute  a  part  of  a  general  arterio- 
sclerosis; while  relative  incompetency  results  from  left  ventricular 
dilatation  due  to  aortic  stenosis  or  incompetency,  or  succeeds  the 
hypertrophy  of  chronic  nephritis  or  arteriosclerosis,  or  the  muscular 
weakness  of  severe  ansemia  or  protracted  febrile  diseases. 

Symptoms. — While  compensation  is  perfect  there  are  no  sub- 
jective evidences  of  cardiac  disease.  If  good,  though  not  perfect, 
there  is  moderate  dyspurea  on  exertion,  the  face  may  have  a  slightly 
cyanotic  tint,  and  the  venous  radicles  of  the  cheeks  are  plainly 
visible.     Clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  common  in  cases  of  long  dura- 
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tion,  especially  in  children.  There  may  be  cardiac  palpitation. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  and  the  slighter 
grades  of  gastro- intestinal  disturbances.  Undae  moscnlar  exertion 
may  produce  severe,  but  at  this  atage  usually  temporary,  pulmonary 
congestion,  oedema,  or  hemoptysis.  When  compensation  is  broken 
and  dilatation  exceeds  hypertrophy,  the  pulse  becomes  extremely 
irregular,  there  is  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  or  ortbopnoea ;  cough,  some- 
times with  frothy,  bloody  sputum;  cyanosis  and  slight  jaundice. 
There  are  evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  (nausea,  diarrhoea), 
liemorrhoids,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  There  is 
Htdema,  beginning  in  tho  feet  and  extending  upward,  often  with 
ascites  and  hydrothorax.  The  arine  is  scanty,  high  coloured,  and 
contains  albumin  and  often  casts.  All  of  these  symptoms  are  evi- 
dences of  general  venous  congestion  (Fig.  79,  page  317).  Starting 
during  sleep  is  a  common  and  most  grievous  occurrence. 

Physical  Signs. — In  children  the  pnecordium  may  be  prominent. 
The  apex  beat  lies  to  the  left  and  below,  according  to  the  degree  of 
hypertrophy,  and  the  area  of  visible  and  palpable  pulsation  is  greatly 
increased.  If  compensation  is  still  good  the  impulse  is  the  heaving 
and  forcible  stroke  of  hypertrophy;  if  broken,  the  weak,  wavy, 
diffuse  pulsation  of  a  dilated  heart.  Occasionally  there  is  a  systolic 
thrill  at  the  apex.  There  may  be  epigastric  pulsation  due  to  right 
ventricular  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  ;  as  well  as  pulsating  jugulars 
and  pulsating  liver,  significant  of  tricuspid  insufficiency.  The  pulse 
is  small  and  eomprcssiblo,  and  when  the  heart  fails  is  absolutely 
arrhythmic.  There  may  be  contractions  of  the  heart  which  are  not 
represented  at  the  wrist  (ineffectual  systole).  The  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  is  increased,  both  to  left  and  right,  because  both  left  and 
right  ventricles  are  dilated  and  hypertrophic d,  A  blowing  or  musical 
systolic  murmur,  either  accompanying  or  replacing  the  first  sound,  is 
heard  at  the  apex,  transmitted  to  tho  left,  and  heard  posteriorly  at 
the  angle  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  99,  page  3M).  Although  its  maximum 
intensity  is  usually  at  the  apex,  it  may  be  loudest  or  heard  only  at 
the  base  of  the  heart  or  along  the  left  sternal  edge.  Occasionally 
it  is  perceptible  when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  and  disappears  if  he 
stands  up.  The  second  sound  is  generally  very  distinctly  audible  at 
the  apes ;  and  the  second  pulmonary  sound  is  accentuated  over  the 
pulmonary  area.  If  there  is  associated  tricuspid  incompetence  there 
is  a  systolic  murmur  in  its  area. 

Diagno.ns. — Tho  characteristic  physical  signs  are  a  systolic  mur- 
mur transmitted  to  the  left  and  heard  posteriorly;  accentuation  of 
the  pulmonary  second  sound,  and  evidence  of  both  rights  and  left- 
heart  hypertrophy. 
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The  foregoing  combination  of  physical  signs  is  easential  for  a 
diagnosis,  aa  a  systolic  mitral  murmar  occurs  in  various  conditions 
unconnected  vith  organic  mitral  valrular  defects  or  relative  incom- 
petency (page  353).  Whether  the  insufficieDcy  is  due  to  deforms^ 
tion  of  the  valve,  or  is  relative,  can  not  always  be  determined.  If 
it  occurs  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  nephritis,  general  arteriosclerosis, 
or  aortic  lesions,  all  of  which  cause  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  the  mitral  incompetence  is  probably  relative. 

Prognosis. — Life  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years  if  compensa- 
tion is  maintained.  There  are  apt  to  be  repeated  breaks  of  com- 
pensation, each  becoming  more  severe,  ending  with  general  anasarca, 
cardiac  dilatation,  and  death,  rarely  sudden,  usually  from  progreesive 
weakness  of  the  heart  muscle.  Not  infrequently  permanent  arrhyth- 
mia follows  the  first  rupture  of  compensation. 

(IV)  Mitral  StenosJ^. — CWwaea.— Sarrowiug  of  the  mitral  orifice 
is  nsnally  due  to  endocarditis,  generally  rheumatic ;  occasionally,  per- 
haps, to  the  strain  of  whooping  cough ;  is  more  frequent  in  females 
and  in  yonng  rather  than  elderly  persons.  The  most  frequent  form 
of  coustriction  is  the  buttonhole  opening,  less  commonly  it  is  funnel- 
shaped.  As  a  result  of  the  narrowing  the  left  ventricle  remains  of 
normal  size,  or  becomes  smaller,  unless  mitral  incompetency  coesists ; 
while  the  left  auricle  and  subsequently  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle 
become  hypertrophied  and  ultimately  dilated,  with  sequent  tricuspid 
insufficiency  and  systemic  venous  congestion. 

Symptoms. — Except  for  a  varying  degree  of  dyspucea  and  palpi- 
tation following  unusual  muscular  exertion,  there  may  be  an  entire 
absence  of  symptoms  so  long  as  compensation  is  good.  There  is  a 
liability  to  attacks  of  recurrent  endocarditis,  and  the  resulting  vegeta- 
tions may  become  detached  and  swept  away,  thus  causing  embolic 
phenomena,  especially  asphasia  or  apbasic  hemiplegia.  Paralysis  of 
the  left  vocal  cord,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  hypertrophied  left 
auricle  and  simulating  one  of  the  effects  of  aortic  aneurism,  has  been 
noted.  Aneemia  and  left  intercostal  neuralgia  are  very  common. 
When  compensation  is  failing  the  resulting  symptoms  are  practically 
those  of  mitral  incompetency.  There  are  more  or  less  constant  dysp- 
ncea,  frequent  and  arrhythmic  pulse,  cough,  bronchitis,  and  conges- 
tion or  oedema  of  the  lungs,  with  cyanosis,  blood-stained  expectora- 
tion, or  occaBionally  htemoptysis.  These  symptoms  are  especially  apt 
to  occur  after  severe  muscular  exertion,  and  there  may  be  frequent 
recurrences.  (Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  general  anasarca 
are  not  common  unless  tricuspid  insufficiency  coexists.  Late  in  the 
disease  ascites  may  occur,  especially  in  children,  and  is  associated 
with  great  swelling  of  the  liver.    An  enlarged,  perhaps  pulsating. 
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lirer,  due  to  passive  congeBtion,  is  very  frequent  in  mitral  stenoaia 
when  the  right  heart  fails.  Elevations  of  temperature,  Ejmptomatic 
of  recurrent  endocarditis,  are  not  uncommon. 

Physical  Signs. — Owing  to  hj-pertrophy  of  the  right  veutricle  the 
lower  sternum  and  6th  and  Cth  left  cartilages  may  be  prominent, 
particularly  in  children,  and  the  main  impulse  of  the  heart  is  usually 
visible  over  the  same  area.  Pulsation  may  often  be  seen  in  the  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  interspaces  to  the  left,  rarely  also  to  the  right,  of  the 
atemum,  if  the  chest  walls  are  Dot  too  thick ;  and  pulsation  of  the 
epigastrium,  due  to  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle,  is  common.  The 
aper.  heat,  unless  mitral  incompetency  or  other  cause  of  left  ventricu- 
lar hypertrophy  coexists,  may  remain  in  its  normal  position  or  be 
displaced  somewhat  to  the  left,  rarely  to  the  outside  of  the  mammil- 
lary  line,  depending  npon  the  degree  of  right  ventricular  enlarge- 
ment. The  strongest  impulse  is  usually  felt  over  the  lower  stemuni 
and  5th  and  6th  left  interspaces,  perhaps  also  in  the  4th,  3d,  and  2d 
spaces.  The  impulse  in  the  left  3d  space  is  ascribed  either  to  the 
hypertrophied  left  auricle  or  to  the  increased  tension  in  the  conns 
arteriosus  and  pulmonary  artery,  both  views  having  aupportera.  In 
the  bulk  of  the  cases  there  is  the  characteristic  rough,  purring  ihriU, 
best  felt  within  the  nipple  line  in  the  3d  or  4th,  sometimes  the  5tfa, 
interspaces.  It  is  diastolic,  beginning  just  after  the  second  sound, 
ends  abruptly  with  the  apex  impulse,  and  is  most  marked  during  ex- 
piration. It  is  pathognomonic  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  when  found  per- 
mits a  diagnosis  by  palpation  alone.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulneas  is 
increased  to  the  right,  as  well  as  upward  along  the  left  sternal  mar- 
gin to  the  2d  rib ;  but  not  to  the  left  and  downward  unless  left 
ventricular  hypertrophy  coexists  as  a  result  of  mitral  regnrgitation. 
Internal  to  and  a  little  above  the  apex  beat  is  a  presystolic  murmur, 
variously  described  as  rough,  rolling,  blubbering,  churning,  vibratory, 
purring,  or  hesitating,  whose  audibility  is  usually  limited  to  a  two- 
inch  circle,  but  at  times  may  be  very  widely  heard  (Fig.  D7,  page 
353).  It  is  variable,  appearing  and  disappearing  in  accordance  with 
the  strength  of  the  auricular  systole  ;  may  occupy  the  whole  or  the 
middle  or  the  latter  part  of  the  diastolic  period  (Fig.  98,  page  353) ; 
and  may  be  heard  only  after  exertion.  The  first  sound,  in  which  this 
murmur  abruptly  terminates,  ia  short,  sharp,  and  snapping ;  the  pul- 
monary second  sound  ia  loudly  accentuated  and  heard  over  a  wide  area, 
and  the  aortic  second  sound  is  relatively  and  actually  weak.  There 
may  be  reduplication  of  the  second  sound.  The  murmurs  of  mitral 
and  tricuspid  incompetency,  the  latter  often  a  secondary  result,  may 
be  heard.  The  pulse,  with  marked  stenosis,  is  notably  small,  and 
when  the  heart  fails  becomes  irregular  like  that  of  incompetency. 
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When  compensation  ia  broken  the  thrill  and  the  murmur  may 
disappear,  the  snap  of  the  first  sound  remaining.  Not  infrequently 
the  sounds  are  reduplicated,  the  impulse  is  diffuse  and  weak,  and 
there  may  be  systolic  jugular  pulsation  and  pulsating  liver,  from  tri- 
cuspid iuBufflciency.  If  the  strength  of  the  left  auricle  and  right 
ventricle  is  restored,  the  murmur  reappears. 

Diagnosis. — The  signs  which  justify  a  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis 
are  :  a  presystolic  thrill  and  murmur  with  the  characters  described; 
evidence  of  right-heart  hypertrophy,  the  left  heart  remaining  of 
normal  size ;  and  an  accentuated  pulmonary  second  sound.  If  aortic 
regurgitation,  or  aortic  stenosis  and  adherent  pericardium  are  found 
to  exist,  the  presence  of  a  presystolic  mitral  murmur  is  not  positive 
evidence  of  mitral  stenosis  (see  (2),  page  353). 

Prof/ M OS i«.— Ultimately  unfavourable,  althongb  with  proper  care 
many  years  may  elapse  before  death  occurs  by  gradual  failure  of 
compensation,  perhaps  after  repeated  temporary  breaks. 

(\")  TrlouBpid  Ineompetenoy.— Causes.— Rarely  this  is  primary, 
the  valve  segments  becoming  deformed  as  a  result  of  right-heart 
endocarditis  during  fcetal  life  or  in  early  childhood;  as  a  rule  it  is 
relative  and  secondary  to  left  heart,  especially  mitral,  valvular  dis- 
ease, or  to  interstitial  pneumonia  and  emphysema. 

Sympioms. — The  symptoms  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  causa- 
tive valvular  or  pulmonary  disease,  and  are  for  the  most  part  the 
evidences  of  stasis  in  the  lungs  and  systemic  veins. 

Physical  Signs. — The  characteristic  and  indubitable  signs  of  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation  are :  systolic  pulsation  in  the  jugulars,  especially 
the  right;  swollen  and  pulsating  liver;  and  the  presence  of  a  soft, 
low  systolic  murmur  over  the  lower  sternum  {(6),  page  357).  The 
pulmonary  second  sound  is  accentuated,  the  cardiac  dulness  is  in- 
creased to  the  right,  and  there  is  epigastric  pulsation. 

{VI)  Tricuspid  Stenosis. — This  may  be  either  congenital,  and 
combined  with  other  defects  of  development,  or  acquired,  occur- 
ring as  a  secondary  result  to  left-heart  lesions.  It  is  most  com- 
monly associated  with  mitral  stenosis  (both  largely  due  to  rheumatic 
endocarditis),  less  frequently  with  aortic  incompetency,  and  is  very 
rare  as  a  primary  and  isolated  condition.  It  occurs  in  females  rather 
than  males  (5  to  1).  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  associated  valvu- 
lar defects.  Facial  cyanosis  and  extreme  anasarca  are  terminal  evi- 
dences. 

Physical  Signs. — There  may  be  a  presystolic  thrill  over  the  tricus- 
pid area ;  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  enlarged  to  the  right,  and 
a  presystolic  murmur  may  be  heard  {(«),  page  357).  A  positive 
diagnosis  is  rarely  practicable,  unless  it  is  an  isolated  lesion,  because 
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of  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  nsnally  co-exUtent  mitral  presys- 
tolic from  a  tricuepid  presystolic  murmur. 

(VII)  Polmonary  Incompetence.— (See  (£),  page  3S9).  A  differen- 
tial diagnosis  from  aortic  incompetency  is  rarely  possible,  although 
the  absence  of  Corrigan's  pulse  and  the  non-discovery  of  left  ventricu- 
lar dilatation  and  hypertrophy  will  tend  to  exclude  the  latter. 

(Vill)  Polmonary  Stenosis. — Thia  ie  usually  congenital.  There 
is  apt  to  be  cyanosis  and  systemic  venous  engorgement. 

The  physical  signs,  when  present,  are  the  evidences  of  riglit  ven- 
tricular hypertrophy  and  the  presence  of  a  systolic  thrill  and  mur- 
mur in  the  pulmonary  area.  The  murmur  is  of  a  rough  or  harsh 
quality,  oaually  strictly  localized  and  apparently  superficial,  and,  of 
course,  is  not  transmitted  into  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  a  differential 
point  between  it  and  the  similar  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis.  The 
pulmonary  second  sound  is  weak  and  may  be  accompanied  or  re- 
placed by  the  diastolic  murmur  of  associated  incompetency. 

A  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  stenosis  must  be  made  with  great  re- 
serve because  of  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  pulmonary  systolic 
murmurs,  usually  of  aniemic  origin  (see  {a),  page  358). 

(IX)  Combined  V&lvular  Defects. — The  statistics  regarding  the 
relative  frequency  of  certain  combinations  of  valvular  defects  are 
variable.  In  general  aortic  and  mitral  lesions  most  commonly  co- 
exist, then  mitral  and  tricuspid,  finally  aortic,  mitral,  and  tricuspid. 
The  particular  combinations  in  the  usual  order  of  frequency  are  : 

1.  Aortic  incompetency  and  stenosis  and  mitral  incompetency. 

2.  Mitral  stenosis  and  incompetency, 

3.  Aortic  stenosis  and  mitral  stenosis. 

4.  Mitral  stenosis  and  aortic  incompetency. 

With  reference  to  combined  murmurs,  see  page  359. 

IV.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. — Increased  thickness  of 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart — hypertrophy — may  eiist  without 
dilatation  of  the  chambers  (simple  hypertrophy) ;  more  commonly 
the  hypertrophy  is  associated  with  dilatation  [eccentric  hypertrophy'). 
So-called  concentric  hypertrophy — thickened  walls  with  lessened  size 
of  the  cavities— is  a  post-mortem  contraction  event. 

Causes.- The  hypertrophy  may  affect  one  cavity,  one  aide,  or  the 
ivhole  of  the  heart. 

(1)  Left  Ventricular  Hypertrophy. — May  be  due  to  aortic  stenosis, 
aortic  and  mitral  incompetency,  which  increase  the  intraventricular 
pressure ;  pericardial  adhesions  and  fibrous  myocarditis,  which  inter- 
fere with  the  contraction  of  the  heart  muscle  and  increase  its  work ; 
general  arteriosclerosis  and  the  presence  of  irritating  substances  in 
the  blood  in  gout,  chronic  nephritis,  lead-poisoning,  and  syphilis,  all 
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of  which,  either  by  producing  organic  narrowing  or  by  causing  pro- 
longed contraction  of  the  arterioles,  heighten  the  arterial  pressare 
and  create  an  obstruction  to  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  congeni- 
tal narrowing  of  the  aorta,  aneurism  of  the  same  vessel,  or  stenosis 
caused  by  extenml  pressure  upon  it;  persistent  overaction  of  the 
muBcle  as  in  the  tachycardia  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  the  tea,  coffee, 
and  alcohol  habits,  or  long-continued  neurotic  palpitation ;  and 
habitual  excessive  eating  and  drinking,  especially  the  drinking  of 
enormous  quantities  of  beer.  Prolonged  and  severe  muscular  work 
is  an  additional  and  sometimes  important  factor. 

Many  of  these  causes  operate  to  produce  varying  degrees  of  simul- 
taneous right  ventricular  hypertrophy, 

(2)  Right  Ventricular  Hypertrophy. — May  be  due  to  mitral  steno- 
sis and  mitral  incompetency;  and  emphysema,  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia,  or  extensive  pleural  adhesions,  all  of  which  raise  the 
pressure  and  increase  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  circuit.  Valv- 
ular lesions  on  the  right  side,  especially  pulmonary  stenosis,  will 
also  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

(3)  A  uricular  Hypertrophy. — This  is  always  conjoined  with  dilata- 
tion, and  when  affecting  the  left  auricle  occurs  in  mitral  incompe- 
tency or  mitral  stenosis,  especially  the  latter ;  when  affecting  the 
right  auricle,  it  is  found  in  all  conditions  which  raise  the  pulmonary 
blood  pressure  (see  (2)  preceding);  and  in  tricuspid  or  pulmonary 
incompetence  or  stenosis. 

Symptoma. — As  a  rule  the  condition — almost  invariably  conserva- 
tive— is  subjectively  latent  until  the  hypertrophied  muscle  can  no 
longer  respond  to  the  demands  upon  it  and  ruptured  compensation 
becomes  manifest.  The  earlier  symptoms  of  well-marked  hypertro- 
phy, especially  of  the  left  ventricle,  consist  of  an  indefinite  sense  of 
prsecordial  discomfort  or  fulneaa,  most  marked  when  lying  upon  the 
left  side.  The  sensation  is  seldom  that  of  pain,  and  palpitation  or  a 
consciousness  of  the  overaction  of  the  heart  is  usually  not  perceived 
except  when  the  patient  is  neurasthenic  or  addicted  to  the  overuse 
of  tobacco.  There  may  be  a  sense  of  fulness  or  throbbing  in  the 
head,  headache,  flushing  of  the  face,  carotid  throbbing,  vertigo,  tin- 
nitus aurium,  flaslies  of  light,  exophthalmos,  and  epistaxis.  General 
arteriosclerosis  is  a  frequent  concomitant  event,  either  as  cause  or 
result  of  the  hypertrophy,  and  broncho-pulmonary  or  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, due  to  rupture  of  the  sclerotic  smaller  vessels  by  the  increased 
force  of  the  heart,  may  occur. 

(1)  Physical  Siyr>»  of  Left  Ventricular  Hypertrophy. — Thepnecor- 
dium  may  be  prominent,  especially  in  children,  and  an  extensive 
impulse  is  visible.      On  palpation  the  impulse  is  characteristically 
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slow,  bearing,  and  forcible  (unless  &  notable  degree  of  dilatation  co- 
exists, when  it  is  rather  more  sudden),  and  the  apex  beat  is  dis- 
placed downward,  perhaps  to  the  7th  or  8th  interspace,  and  to  the 
left  even  as  much  as  3  inches  outside  of  the  mammillary  line.  But  in 
the  more  common  degrees  of  hypertrophy  the  apex  lies  in  the  6th 
space,  in  or  a  little  outside  of  the  mammillary  line.  The  percussion 
dulnesa  is  increased  downward,  to  the  left,  and  vertically  (Fig.  88,  p. 
336).  In  simple  hypertrophy  without  valvular  lesions  there  ai-e  no 
murmurs,  but  the  first  sound  is  loud,  prolonged,  and  booming,  often 
with  a  clicking  or  murmurish  quality;  if  dilatation  coexists  it  is 
shorter  and  sharper.  Aortic  closure  is  accentuated  and  clear  or  ring- 
ing, and  the  second  sound  often  reduplicated,  especially  in  the  hyper- 
trophy of  chronic  nephritis;  if  the  ventricle  is  also  dilated,  or  the 
heart  action  weak,  the  second  sound  is  less  clear  and  intense.  If 
the  hypertrophy  is  due  to  valvular  defects  there  will  be  the  physical 
signs  of  the  special  lesions  present.  If  the  hypertrophy  is  unaccom- 
panied by  dilatation,  the  pulse  is  large,  strong,  regular,  of  increased 
tension,  and  often  not  more  frequent  than  normal;  it  with  dilata- 
tion, it  is  softer  and  as  a  rule  of  greater  frequency. 

(2)  Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs  of  Right  Ve/ilrtcular  Hypeytro- 
phy. — There  are  no  symploms  while  compensation  is  maintained, 
except  moderate  dyspnoaa  following  nnusual  muscular  exertion ;  or 
prsecordial  discomfort,  cough,  and  dyspnoea,  when  the  hypertrophy 
is  a  sequence  of  emphysema  or  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia.  In 
course  of  time,  when  dilatation  and  relative  tricuspid  incompetency 
occur,  there  will  be  persistent  dyspntea,  bronchitis,  pulmonary  con- 
gestion or  asdema,  cyanosis,  hasmoptysis,  and  evidence  of  sys'.emic 
venous  stasis.  The  physical  signs  are  (perhaps)  an  unusual  promi- 
nence of  the  lower  sternum  and  the  6th  and  7th  left  cartilages,  with 
a  visible  somewhat  diffuse  impulse  over  the  same  area,  often  also  in 
the  epigastrium.  Unless  the  chest  walls  are  thick,  pulsation  is  fre- 
quently present  in  the  3d  and  4th  interspaces  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  particularly  if  there  is  much  dilatation.  The  apex  beat  is 
carried  to  the  left,  usually  with  but  slight  downward  displacement, 
and  is  diffuse,  lacking  the  well-defined  thrust  of  left  ventricnlar 
hypertrophy.  The  cardiac  dulness  is  increa.'icd  mainly  to  the  right, 
perhaps  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  sternal  margin.  The  first  sound 
over  the  tricuspid  area  is  louder  than  usual,  and  on  account  of 
the  increased  tension  in  the  pulmonary  artery  the  pulmonary  second 
sound  is  accentuated,  and  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  may 
occur.  The  radial  pulse  is  of  small  volume,  and  if  dilatation  is  pres- 
ent may  be  frequent  and  arrhythmic. 

(3)  Signs  of  AuricjiJar  Hypertrophy. — The  physical  signs  of  hy- 
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pertropliy,  always  combined  with  dilatatioD,  of  the  left  (iuricle,aTe 
few  aud  indefinite.  There  may  be  dulness  to  the  left  of  the  steraum 
in  the  3d  or  3d  interspaces,  with  a  presystolic  impulse  or  wave 
in  the  2d  space.  The  presence  of  left  auricular  enlargement  may 
always  be  inferred  if  the  presystolic  murmur  of  mitral  BtenosiB  is 
heard,  or  if  mitral  incompetency  exista. 

Hypertrophy,  never  without  dilatation,  of  the  riffkt  auricle,  is 
secondary  to  incompetency  or  stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  ralve  with 
associated  right  yentricular  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  There  is 
dulness  in  the  3d  and  4th  interspaces  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
often  with  a  presystolic  wavy  pulsation  in  the  same  area,  systolic 
jugular  pulsation,  and  evidences  of  general  venous  engorgement. 

DifferontiBl  Diagnosis. — Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  phthisis 
with  fibrosis  and  retraction,  and  chronic  dry  pleurisy  (all  on  the  left 
side)  may,  by  uncovering  the  heart,  give  rise  to  an  extensive  area  of 
pulsation,  which  is  at  times  mistaken  for  hypertrophy.  The  less 
forcible  aud  less  heaving  impact,  together  with  the  evidences  of  pul- 
monary disease,  will  enable  a  diflerentiution ;  so  also  with  the  unusu- 
ally marked  impulse  often  found  in  deformities  of  the  chest. 

The  increased  area  of  dulness  caused  by  aneurism,  pericardial 
eSusion,  and  mediastinal  growths,  may  simulate  that  of  hypertrophy, 
but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  physical  signs  will  usually  suffice  to 
exclude  these  conditions.  Displacement  of  the  apex  beat  by  extra- 
cardial  lesions  can  generally  be  discriminated  by  the  absence  of  a 
forcible,  heaving  impulse  or  of  an  increased,  although  shifted,  area 
of  dulness.  Hypertrophy  may  be  quite  overlooked  or  impossible  of 
recognition  in  hj-pertrophic  emphysema. 

V,  Dilatation  of  the  Heart. — The  walls  of  a  dilated  heart 
are  either  thicker  or  thinner  than  normal,  while  the  size  of  the  cavi- 
ties is  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  their  walls. 
If  the  heart  walls  are  thick  and  their  muscular  power  ample  to  sus- 
tain the  circulation,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cham- 
bers may  exist,  which  is  properly  termed  eccentric  hypertrophy 
(page  88C)  rather  than  dilatation. 

CaUBCB. — Dilatation  depends  upon  two  general  causes:  (1)  in- 
creased endocardial  pressure,  and  (2)  weakness  of  the  heart  walls. 

The  causes  of  increased  pressure  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
of  hypertrophy  (page  88(i).  Whether  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  will 
result  from  the  greater  tension  depends  in  part  upon  the  suddenness 
and  severity  of  the  strain.  Dilatation  is  more  apt  to  result  from  an 
abrupt  and  intense  increase  of  pressure;  hjitertrophy  from  slighter 
hut  persistent  strain.  If  the  heart  walls  are  weakened  from  myo- 
cardial inflammation  or  degeneration,  or  other  cause,  they  will  yield 
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to  a  normal,  much  more  readily  to  an  abnormally  high,  degree  of 
endocardial  pressure.  Thus  in  valvular  lesions  with  a  constant  bnt 
moderate  increase  of  pressure,  progressive  hypertrophy  takes  place 
until  the  musculature  depreciates,  when  dilatation  will  occur.  On 
the  other  hand,  severe  and  unaccus'omed  muscular  exertion  will 
cause  acute  dilatation,  especially  of  the  right  ventricle,  followed  for 
weeks,  months,  or  years  by  dyspnoea  and  other  symptoms  of  heart 
strain  upon  exercise.  So  also  there  may  be  acute  dilatation  in  the 
myocarditis  and  parenchymatous  or  other  degenerations  or  nutritive 
disturbances  of  the  heart  muscle  associated  with  scarlet  fever,  ery- 
sipelas, typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  rheumatic  fever,  acute  endocar- 
ditis or  pericarditis,  the  anemias,  and  leucfemia.  8low  dilatation 
occurs  in  the  more  chronic  degenerative  and  sclerotic  processes,  of  ten 
induced  by  diet,  mode  of  life,  and  especially  the  excessive  use  of  alco- 
hol combined  with  persistent  overexertion  (irritable  lieart).  Some 
cases,  either  acute  or  chronic,  occur  without  recognisable  cause. 

SymptomB. — When  dilatation  takes  place  slowly  the  symptoms  are 
those  previously  described  as  characteristic  of  gradual  failure  of  com- 
peusation  in  valvular  lesions  (page  31.5).  Acute  dilatation  occurring 
in  fevers  or  in  chronic  hypertrophy  is  indicated  by  dyspncsa,  palpita- 
tion, sometimes  prsecordial  oppression  or  pain,  a  weak  and  frequent 
pulse,  and  the  evidences  of  systemic  venous  stasis. 

Physical  Signs. — A  distinct  apex  beat  is  often  absent,  or  if  present 
is  weak.  Usually  the  impulse  is  widely  diffused,  wavy,  and  undulat- 
ing; and  though  plainly  visible  can  not,  in  many  cases,  be  felt  by  the 
palpating  hand,  a  sign  of  much  value.  Unless  emphysema  is 
present  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  vertically  and  trans- 
versely. The  first  sound  is  short  and  fla])ping,  often  resembling  the 
second  sound,  which  is  also  weakened.  Embryocardia  and  the  gallop 
rhythm  are  common.  The  presence  of  murmurs  due  to  valvular 
disease  may  mask  the  characters  of  the  sounds;  bnt  a  murmur, 
especially  that  of  mitral  stenosis,  may  disappear  as  the  heart  weakens. 
A  well-marked  apical  systolic  murmur,  due  to  relative  mitral  incom- 
petency, may,  however,  make  its  appearance,  subsequently  vanishing 
if  the  dilatation  la  overcome.  The  pulse  is  of  small  volume,  weak, 
frequent,  and  often  extremely  arrhythmic. 

The  signs  just  described  relate  mainly  to  left  roilriculnr  difala- 
ItoJi.  Those  which  may  enable  a  diagnosis  of  predominating  rig/it 
ventricular  dihitatinn  are  the  location  of  the  chief  impulse  below 
or  to  the  right  of  the  ensiform  appendix,  with  little  or  no  impulse 
in  the  usual  place  of  the  apex  beat,  an  undulating  pulsation  close  to 
the  left  sternal  margin  in  the  4th,  5tli,  and  Cth  interspaces,  and  an 
excessive  increase  of  the  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 
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A  pulsation  in  the  3d  interspace  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  systolic 
if  there  is  tricuspid  regurgitation,  is  indicative  of  right  auricular 
dilaiation.  Pulsation,  either  systolic  or  pre-Bystolic,  in  the  2d  space 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  may  be  manifest,  and  if  pro-systolic,  has 
been  aflBrmed  and  denied  as  an  evidence  of  left  auricular  dilatation. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Dilatation  requires  to  be  distinguished 
from  hypertrophy  and  from  large  pericardial  efEusions. 

(!)  Cardiac  Hypertrophy.— A  slow,  strong,  heaving  impulse,  a  dis- 
tinct although  large  and  rounded  apex  beat,  lying  downward  and  to 
the  left,  and  the  presence  of  a  dull,  prolonged,  and  loud  first  sound, 
with  an  accentuated  second  sound,  are  usually  sufficient  to  announce 
hypertrophy  rather  than  dilatation. 

(%)  Pericardial  Effusion.— See  page  878. 

VI.  Fatty  Heart. — Two  varieties  are  recognised:  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  fatly  infiltration  or  overgrowth, 
an  increase  of  the  normal  aubpericardial  fat. 

(I)  F&tty  DegenBration. — Occurs  in  connection  with  carcinoma, 
phthisis,  prolonged  infectious  fevers,  severe  acute  or  chronic  ane- 
mias, phosphorus  poisoning,  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries,  peri- 
carditis, old  age,  and  cardiac  hypertrophies  in  general.  In  all  these 
instances  there  is  defective  nutrition  of  the  heart  muscle. 

The  symptom.i  and  signs,  so  long  as  dilatation  does  not  occur,  are 
negative ;  and  when  present  are  practically  those  of  dilatation,  either 
acute  after  severe  muscular  exertion  or  chronic  and  slow  in  their 
onset.  There  may  be  syncopal  or  anginal  attacks,  or  seizures  of 
cardiac  asthma,  especially  in  the  early  morning  hours ;  and  periods 
of  bradycardia,  pseudo-apoplectic  attiicks,  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing, 
and  delusional  or  maniacal  mental  states.  Dyspncea,  palpitation,  and 
a  small  and  irregular  pulse  are  common,  the  heart  sounds  may  be 
weak  with  a  galloping  rhythm,  and  the  apical  pystollc  murmur  of  dila- 
tation may  develop.  None  of  these  signs  and  symptoms  are  distinc- 
tive, as  they  occur  also  in  chronic  myocarditis,  and  a  diagnosis  of 
fatty  degeneration  is  rarely  more  than  jiroboble. 

(II)  Fatty  InflltratiOD. — This  is  almost  always  a  part  of  general 
obesity,  affecting  men  rather  than  women,  and  occurring  usually  be- 
tween 40  and  70  years  of  age.  No  aympioms  are  present  until  dila- 
tation occurs,  after  which  there  may  be  bronchitis,  vertigo,  and  pseudo- 
apoplectic  and  ayncopid  attacks,  with  feeble  pulse  and  heart  sounds. 

The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  presence  of  obesity,  plus  the  evi- 
dences of  cardiac  weakness. 

VII.  Myocarditis. — Two  varieties :  acute  and  chronic. 

(I)  Acute  Myocarditis. — (1)  Acute  circumscribed  myocarditis  or 
abscess  of  ihe  heart  occurs  in  pytemia,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
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nalignaat  endocarditis,  and  other  Beptic  conditions.  The  condition 
can  not  be  diagnosed,  beyond  a  snspicion,  during  life. 

(2)  Acute  diffvue  myocarditie,  of  which  parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion or  cloudy  Bwelling  forms  a  goodly  part,  is  met  with  mainly  as 
a  result  of  the  infectious  fevers  such  as  smallpox,  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  acute  rheumatic  fever;  or  in 
connection  with  acute  endocarditis  or  pericarditis.  The  symptoms 
are  simply  those  of  marked  cardiac  weakness  and  do  not  point  to  the 
cause  of  the  feebleness.  There  is  usually  a  small,  feeble,  frequent, 
and  often  irregular  pulse,  perhaps  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
a  tendency  to  syncope.  The  physical  signs  are  practically  those  of 
cardiac  dilatation,  which  in  varying  degrees  is  such  a  common  and 
immediate  sequence  of  the  myocardial  inflammation. 

(11)  Chronic  (or  Fibrous)  Myooarditis.— C'awsea.— The  fibroid 
heart  mny  succeed  acute  myocarditis,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
it  is  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  coronary  arteries,  especially  obliterat- 
ing arteritis,  less  commonly  thrombosis  or  embolism  (white  or anieniic 
infarcts) ;  or  to  interference  with  the  coronary  circulation  as  in  valv- 
ular disease  of  the  heart ;  or  is  associated  with  hypertrophy ;  and 
also  occurs,  affecting  the  supertioial  layers  of  the  muscle,  as  a  result 
of  chronic  endocarditis  or  pericard  itis.  The  remoter  causes  are  gout, 
alcohol,  lead-poisoning,  syphilis,  rheumatism,  chronic  nephritis,  and 
diabetes,  i.  e,,  the  usual  agencies  which  cause  arteriosclerosis. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  may  be  quite  latent.  Angina  pectoris 
and  a  weak,  irregular,  often  slow  pulse  (50  to  30),  are  somewhat 
characteristic  ;  and  when  the  sclerosed  heart  is  slowly  failing  and  dilat' 
ing,  dyspnoea,  cardiac  asthma,  palpitation,  pra;cordial  constriction,  and 
evidences  of  general  venous  stasis  appear.  There  may  be  recurring, 
sometimes  fatal,  pseudo-apoplectic  seizures,  which  may  be  preceded 
by  occasional  vertigo  and  syncopal  attacks;  or  true  apoplexy  may 
terminate  life  or  cause  a  hemiplegia.  Chronic  mania  or  other  form 
of  psychosis  may  develop. 

Physical  Signs. — The  signs  are  practically  those  of  a  dilated 
heart,  often  with  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  (relative  mitral  in- 
competency) and  a  galloping  rhythm. 

Diagnosis. — As  Osier  well  says :  "  For  practical  purposes  we  may 
group  the  cases  of  myocardial  disease  as  follows: 

"  (1)  Those  in  which  sudden  death  occurs  with  or  without  previ- 
ous indications  of  heart  trouble.  Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries 
exists,  in  some  instances  with  recent  thrombus  and  white  infarcts,  in 
others  extensive  fibroid  disease,  in  others  again,  fatty  degeneration. 
Many  patients  never  complain  of  cardiac  distress,  but  enjoy  unusual 
vigour  of  mind  and  body. 
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*'  (2)  Cases  in  which  there  are  cardiac  arrh}'thmia,  sliortueBs  of 
breath  on  exertioo,  attacks  of  cardiac  asthma,  sometimes  anginal 
attacks,  collapse  symptoms  with  sweats  and  estremelj  alow  pulse, 
and  occasionally  marked  mental  symptoms.  These  are  tlie  cases  in 
which  the  condition  may  be  strongly  suspected,  and,  in  some  instances, 
diagnosed.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
fatty  and  fibroid  heart. 

"  (3)  Cases  in  which  there  are  cardiac  insufficiency  and  symptoms 
of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Dropsy  is  often  present,  and  with  a  loud 
murmur  at  the  apex  it  may  be  difficult,  unless  the  case  has  been 
seen  from  the  outset,  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  valvular  lesion 
is  present." 

^'III.  AneuriBm  of  the  Heart. — The  aneurism  may  involve 
either  the  valves  of  the  heart  or  its  walls.  The  former  results 
from  acute  endocarditis,  which  softens  or  erodes  one  or  more  cusps, 
causing  thinning  and  bulging  or  actual  perforation  of  the  segment, 
in  the  latter  case  with  consequent  incomptency.  Aneurism  of  the 
wall  usually  affects  the  apical  portion  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  is 
caused  most  commonly  by  chronic  myocarditis,  less  frequently  by 
acute  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  or  gumma.  In  well-marked  cases 
the  thinned  portion  of  the  wall  proiects  sufficiently  to  constitute  a 
rounded  tumour  which  may  equal  the  heart  itself  in  size.  The  heart 
may  rupture.  The  physical  signs  are  not  in  the  least  distinctive. 
There  may  be  a  visible  pulsating  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  apex, 
occasionally  with  pressure  perforation  of  the  chest  wall ;  but  as  the 
condition  is  rare  and  the  physical  signs  are  practically  those  of  car- 
diac hypertrophy  or  dilatation,  a  positive  or  even  a  probable  diagno- 
sis during  life  is  exceedingly  infrequent. 

IX.  Kupture  of  the  Heart. — Rare,  and  usually  takes  place 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  most  commonly  as  a  result 
of  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration,  less  frequently  gumma,  abscess,  or 
acnte  coronary  embolic  softening.  The  usual  immediate  cause  is 
overexertion.  In  most  cases  this  accident  is  immediately  fatal.  If 
life  is  prolonged,  as  it  may  be  for  several  hours  or  even  days,  there 
will  be  intense  praicordial  pain  and  oppression,  with  the  symptoms 
of  internal  hemorrhage  (page  15u}.  The  physical  signs  of  pericar- 
dial effusion  rapidly  develop. 

X.  Cardiac  Neuiroses.  —  These  are  pajpitalion,  tachycardia 
(page  369),  bradycardia  (page  371),  arrhythmia  (page  372),  and 
angina  pectoris. 

(I)  Palpitation. — This  is  an  overstrong  and  usually  too  frequent 
action  of  the  heart,  either  regular  or  iiregular,  of  which  the  patient 
is  uncomfortably  conscious.    The  presence  of  the  subjective  sensa- 
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tion,  not  simpty  an  overrapid  heart  action,  constitutes  the  cardinal 
churacteristic  of  this  neurosis.  There  ia  often  an  underlying  abnor- 
mal excitability  of  the  nervous  system. 

Caimen. — Occurs  more  commonly  in  women  than  in  men,  espe- 
cially at  puberty,  the  menstrual  period,  or  the  menopause.  Fryqueut 
causes  are  ancemiu,  hysteria,  nenrasthenia,  dyspepsia,  worry,  anxiety, 
or  strong  emotions ;  overuae  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol ;  less 
frequently  the  acute  fevers ;  conjoined  illness,  excitement  and  unac- 
customed physical  exertion  (irritable  heart  of  soldiei's) ;  and  occa- 
aionally  organic  valvular  or  myocardial  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  is  usually  paroxysmal,  not  often  con- 
tinuous or,  if  so,  ie  attended  with  exacerbations.  In  the  milder  cases 
there  is  simply  a  consciousness  of  sinking  or  fluttering  of  the 
heart ;  in  the  more  marked  instances  the  heart  throbs  or  beats  vio- 
lently, usually  with  increased  rapidity  {110  to  160),  often  irregularly, 
and  there  is  mental  anxiety  with  sensations  of  dyspnoea  and  oppres- 
sion, or  even  nausea  and  prsecordial  pain.  The  peripheral  arteries 
may  pulsate  strongly.  The  face  and  skin  may  he  flushed.  A  copious 
amount  of  clear  pale  urine  may  be  voided  after  the  attack.  A  par- 
oxysm usually  terminates  within  an  hour,  but  may  continue  for 
hours  or  days.  In  the  majority  of  eases  examination  of  the  heart 
affords  negative  results.  There  may  be  a  more  widely  diffused  and 
forcible  impulse  than  normal,  with  clear,  sharp,  or  accentuated  heart 
sounds.  Murmurs  due  to  amemia  or  the  rapid  action  of  the  heart 
may  be  heard,  especially  in  the  pulmonary  area,  seldom  at  the  apex. 
Ordinarily  murmurs  are  absent. 

Diagnoxix. — ^Tlie  presence  of  a  subjective  consciousness  of  the 
heart  beat  is  essential  to  the  diagnosis.  Rapid  heart  action,  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  patient,  is  tachycardia,  not  palpitation.  Examination 
of  the  heart  during  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  will  separate  the 
cases  of  purely  nervous  palpitation  from  those  which  are  symptom- 
atic of  anemia  or  chronic  valvular  lesions.  The  prognoxis  is  good 
as  to  life,  but  if  the  attacks  are  frequent  and  prolonged  for  years 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  ensue, 

(II)  Angina  PeotoriB. — A  symptom,  not  a  disease. 

Caiisfx. — With  very  rare  exceptions  stenocardia  or  breast  pang 
is  associated  with  arteriosclerosis,  which  may  be  general  or  local,  but 
in  either  case  affects  the  aorta,  at  its  origin,  and  the  coronary  arteries. 
The  latter  may  be  narrowed  at  their  roots,  or  their  main  divisions  be 
the  seat  of  an  obliterating  endocarditis.  Myocardial  changes  usually 
coexist.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  aortic  insufficiency  and  adhe- 
rent pericardium,  much  less  commonly  with  mitral  lesions.  The 
exciting  causes  of  an  attack  are  muscular  exertion,  strong  mental 
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emotion,  gastric  distention  or  disturbance,  and  exposure  to  cold. 
The  attacks,  in  the  great  majority  of  caees,  affect  men,  usually  over 
40  years  of  age. 

Spnptoms. — The  attack  begins  suddenly,  with  pain,  usually  intense 
and  excruciating,  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  pain  radiates  into 
the  neck,  the  left  shoulder,  and  down  the  arm  to  the  fingers,  some- 
times to  the  right  arm  and  down  the  body.  There  is  also  a  sense 
of  cardiac  constriction,  often  with  coldness  and  numbness  of  the 
prjecordium  and  the  fingers.  The  face  is  pale  or  ashy  gray  and  be- 
trays a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety.  The  face  and  body  are  often  cov- 
ered with  large  drops  of  cold  perspiration.  A  sense  of  impending 
death  is  a  nsual  and  characteristic  symptom.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  dyapntea,  sometimei  associated  with  wheezing  or  asthmatic 
breathing.  The  arterial  tension  is  usually  increased,  and  while  the 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  arrhytbmic,  it  is  often  regular  and  normal. 
The  patient  may  be  restless,  but  more  commonly  holds  himself  quiet 
and  passive  in  fearful  expecti'tion  of  what  may  happen. 

Tbe  attack  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to  two  minutes,  and  often 
terminates  with  eructations,  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  the  voiding  of 
a  large  quantity  of  clear  pale  urine. 

VarialioHn  and  Course. — There  is  much  variation  in  the  severity 
of  the  ailment  in  different  persons  and  in  the  same  person  at  differ- 
ent times.  The  milder  cases  present  precordial  oppression  and  dis- 
comfort, with  slight  cardiac  pain  radiating  to  the  neck  and  arm  ;  and 
there  are  all  grades  between  this  and  the  severe  seizures  previously 
described.  Death  may  occur  in  the  first  attack ;  or  there  may  be 
frequent  paroxysms  for  a  number  of  successive  days;  or  the  seizures 
may  be  few  and  spread  over  many  years. 

Differeiitiiil  Dwijnosix. — An  attjick  of  severe  cardiac  pain  hav- 
ing the  characteristics  previously  noted  is  probably  a  true  angina, 
but  if  in  addition  there  are  evidences  of  arteriosclerosis  or  aortic 
valvuUir  lesions,  and  the  seizure  occurs  in  men  over  40  yeai-s  of 
age,  it  is  without  a  doubt  true  angina  pectoris.  A  positive  diag- 
nosis can  not  be  made  in  the  slighter  painful  numifestations  unless 
arterial  and  valvular  lesions  r.ro  recognisable.  Confusion  may  arise 
in  connection  with  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Locomotor  Ataxia. — The  girdle  sensation  and  sharp  neuralgic 
pains  of  locomotor  ataxia  if  seated  in  the  thorax,  and  especially  if 
associated  with  arteriosclerosis,  may  bear  a  rather  close  resemblance 
to  the  milder  forms  of  true  angina,  but  the  presence  of  the  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil  and  disorders  of  co- ordination,  with  the  absent 
patellnr  reflexes,  will  declare  for  the  former.  Moreover,  the  attacks 
in  this  case  are  often  independent  of  exertion  or  other  exciting  cause. 
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(2)  Gatitmlgia. — See  page  774. 

(3)  pBCudo-angina. — Three  varletieB  ot  false  angina,  not  asBOciated 
with  organic  changes,  have  been  described.  Neurotic  Form. — Seen  in 
hysterical  or  neuruBthenic  women  or  in  neurasthenic  men,  often  with 
coexisting  dyijpepsia.  The  attacks  usually  occur  at  night  with  parox- 
ysmal substernal  pain,  palpitation,  and  a  sense  of  cardiac  fulness  or 
distention.  This  condition  may  be  also  a  sequel  of  influenza.  Vaso- 
motor  Angina  {.Votiin*uel). — ConsistB  of  a  primary  coldness,  numb- 
ness, or  stiffness  of  the  extremities,  and  pallor  of  the  face  (vasomotor 
Bpasm)  followed  by  syncopal  sensations  and  severe  prsecordial  pain. 
Toxic  Angina. — Due  to  the  overuse  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  palpitation  and  irregularity  of  heart  action 
which  may  be  caUBed  by  these  forms  of  poisoning,  there  may  be  car- 
diac pain  of  such  severity  that  it  is  properly  termed  a  pseudo-angina. 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  faintness, 
and  weak  pulse. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  differentiate  between  true  and  false  an- 
gina, especially  in  women,  and  some  serious  mistakes  have  been 
made.  The  importfince  of  the  history,  and  in  particular  of  a  search- 
ing and  oiroful  physical  examination,  must  be  strongly  emphasized. 
The  following  tuble  (HiriuKD,  quoted  by  Oslkr)  is  of  much  service: 

Most  common  between  the  nges  of  40  At  every  age,  even  6  yenrs. 

and  IiO  yenrs. 

Most    cniiimon    in    men.      Attacks  Idost   common   in   women.     Atlacks 

broiifflit  on  liy  exiTlion.  spontaneous. 

AltHcka    rarely    jicrioilical    or    noc-  Often  periodical  and  nootnrnal. 

Sot  asuociated  with  other  symptoms.  Aasocialec]  with  nervous  s}in[i|( 

Vasornotcir    form     rare.     Agonijiinir  "  "  ~  ' 

pail)  and  fcnsiition  ot  ci'injiression  by  a 

Pain   ot   short   duralion.     Attitude :  Pain  lasts  1  or  3  hours.     Agitation 

silence,  immobility.  and  activity. 

liesioTiB:  stlcrusis  of  coronary  art«rf,  Nenralpnof  nerves  and  cardioplciin?. 

Pn)gnijsis  grave,  often  fulal.  Never  fatal. 

Arterial  medication.  Antiucnralgic  metlication. 

Prnguosin. — In  true  angina  always  grave;  in  pseudo-angina 
jilwaya  favourable.  Tlic  accuracy  of  the  prognosis  in  a  given  case  de- 
pends upon  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  sudden  death  occurs  in  many  cases  of  angina  at  otlier 
times  than  during  a  paroxysm, 

XI.  Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Heart.— (a)  Cannes  and 
Varieties. — These  anomalies  result  from  an  arrest  of  development,  or 
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fcBtal  endocarditis,  or  both.     With  reference  to  the  freqaency  of  the 
different  lesions  and  their  agsociation,  Holt's  tables  are  as  follows ; 

The  Frequency  of  the  Diferenl  Le»ioiig  in  Si3  Autopsies  upon  Caset  of  Congenital 
Ciirdiac  Anomaly 

Defect  in  the  ventrLciilHr  septum 14»  cases;  only  lesion  in  5  cases. 

Defect  in  the  auricular  septum  or  patent  foramen 

ovale. .', 128     "  "  "    0  " 

Pulmonic  stenosis  or  atresia. 106     "  "  "   fl  " 

Patent  ductus  arteriosus 68      "  "  "    3  •• 

Abnormalities  in  tlie  origin  oF  the  great  vessels. .    45     "  "  "    0  " 

Pntmonic  insudiciency 17     "  "  "   0  " 

Tricuspid  insufncicncy 6     "  "  "   0  " 

Tricuspid  stenosis  or  atresia 3      "  '■  "    0  " 

Mitral  insufflcieney 1      "  "  "    0  " 

Mitral  stenosis  ov  iitresia 6      "  "  "    0  " 

Aortic  insufTicii'iicy 1      "  "  "    0  " 

Aortic  stenosis  or  atresia 6      "  "  •'    0  '• 

Transi"(>sttion  of  the  heart a     '■  "  "    0  " 

Ect'Xiarilia 1     "  "  "    1  " 

The  moul  Frequent  Associated  Lesions 
Pulmonic  stenosis,  with  defect  in  the  ventricular 

septum 62  cases;  only  lesion  in  SO  eases. 

Pulmonic  slenusis,  with  defect  in  tbe  auricular 

septum 63      "  "  "    8  " 

Defects  in  both  septa 83      "  "  "17  " 

Pulmonic  stenoHis  and  defects  in  both  septa 36     "  "  "21  " 

(b)  Symptoms.— The  most  distinctive  symptom  is  cyanosis,  which 
has  been  noted  in  about  90  per  cent  of  all  cases.  It  may  be  slight 
and  manifest  only  after  exertion ;  or  limited  to  the  small  extremities ; 
or  the  entire  surface  may  bo  continuously  leaden  and  livid,  the  morbus 
ciFruleus  or  "blue  disease."  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this 
symptom  makes  its  appearance  within  the  first  week  or,  at  least,  the 
first  month  of  life;  in  rare  cases  this  and  other  symptoms  may  not 
show  themsolvos  for  periods  varying  from  1  to  16  years  after  birth. 
A  cool  skin,  oonjrh,  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  and  extreme  clubbing  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  are  frequent  symptoms ;  less  commonly  oedema, 
dropsy  of  cavities,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  lungs. 

(c)  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  physical  signs  of  congenital  cardiac 
disease  in  children  are  cyanosis,  murmurs,  and  right  Tentrioular 
hypertrophy — a  combination  which  permits  a  diagnosis  of  a  congenital 
lesion.  The  murmur  in  two  thirds  of  the  cases  is  systolic,  usually 
loud  and  rough,  and  most  intense  over  the  pulmonary  area.  The 
right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  because,  under  festal  conditions,  the 
bulk  of  the  work  fulls  upon  it,  and  practically  all  malformations 
involve  a  continuance  of  the  prenatal  task. 
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To  detennine  the  exact  lesion  or  defect  which  is  present  is  al- 
wnys  extrcDiely  diflicnit,  and  in  the  majority  of  caees  tlie  diagnosis 
of  its  precise  nature  must  be  conjectural.  Two  sets  of  conclu- 
Bions  are  appended  :  (A)  Holt's,  and  (B)  Hochsinger's,  abstracted  by 
Osier. 

(A)  "  A  Systolic  Mtirmur  at  the  Base,  with  Cyanosis. — This  is  the 
most  common  combination  met  with  and  was  present  in  about  one 
third  of  all  the  cases.  In  over  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  with  these 
symptoms,  pulmonic  stenosis  was  found.  The  remainder  were  com- 
plicated cases  of  quite  a  wide  variety.  Pulmonic  stenosis  was  usu- 
ally associated  with  a  defect  in  one  of  the  cardiac  septa,  or  a  patent 
ductus  arteriosus. 

"  A  Systolic  Murmur  without  Cyanosis.— In  the  cases  followed  to 
autopsy  this  was  not  a  frequent  combination,  being  noted  hut  6 
times,  and  usnally  dependent  upon  a  defect  in  the  ventricular  sep- 
tum without  pulmonic  stenosis,  or  upon  tricuspid  regurgitation. 
Judging  from  my  own  clinical  experience,  a  systolic  murmur  with- 
out cyanosis  is  more  common  than  is  indicated  by  these  fignres. 

"  A  Systolic  Murmur  at  the  Apex  with  Cyanosis. — Of  the  6  cases 
with  this  combination,  all  were  examples  of  complex  malformation, 
the  most  frequent  lesions  being  a  defect  in  the  auricular  septum, 
transposition  of  the  great  vessels,  and  patent  ductus  arteriosus. 

'■^Cyanosis  without  murmurs  was  noted  14  times.  It  indicates 
either  pulmonic  atresia  or  the  transposition  or  irregular  origin  of  the 
great  vessels. 

'■^Diastolic  murmurs  were  heard  in  2  cases,  and  depended  upon 
pulmonic  insufficiency. 

"  A  presyxtolie  murmur  was  noted  in  a  single  case.  It  was  local- 
ized at  the  right  base,  and  the  only  lesion  was  a  patent  foramen 
ovale. 

*  Absence  of  both  cyanosis  and  murmurs  was  recorded  in  5  cases. 
The  lesions  found  were,  atresia  of  the  aorta,  both  arteries  arising 
from  the  right  ventricle,  or  defective  septa. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  about  the  only  cases  in  which  a  fairly  posi- 
tive diagnosis  can  be  made  is  pulmonic  stenosis  with  a  deficient  ven- 
tricular septum.  Enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  being  common  to 
nearly  all  the  varieties,  is  of  no  diagnostic  value. 

"  Diagnosis  of  Congenital  from  Acquired  Disease. — Congenital  dis- 
ease may  be  suspected  if  the  patient  is  under  2  years  of  age ;  if  there 
is  no  history  of  previous  rheumatism;  if  the  murmur  ts  atypical  in 
its  location,  character,  or  transmission  ;  if  there  is  a  very  loud  mur- 
mur at  the  base;  if  there  is  cyanosis;  and  if  there  is  evidence  of 
enlargement  of  the  right  heart. 
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"  Diagnosis  of  Congenital  from  AntBmic  Murmurs. — This  is  often 
&  more  difficult  matter  than  to  decide  between  congenital  and  ac- 
qaired  disease.  From  a  murmur  alone  one  should  be  very  cautious 
in  making  a  diagnosis  of  cardiac  malformation  in  a  very  ansemic 
infant.  Anemic  murmurs  are  aystolic,  basic,  unaccompanied  by  en- 
largement of  the  heart ;  usually  heard  in  the  carotids,  often  in  the 
subclavian  artericB,  but  are  seldom  so  loud  as  those  due  to  malforma- 
tions. In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  watch  the  effect  of 
treatment  or  the  course  of  the  disease  before  deciding  the  question." 

(B)  "  (1)  In  childhood,  loud,  rough,  musical  heart  murmurs,  with 
normal  or  only  slight  increase  in  the  heart  dulness,  occur  only  in  con- 
genital heart  disease.  The  acquired  endocardial  defects  witli  loud 
heart  murmurs  in  young  children  are  almost  always  associated  with 
great  increase  in  the  heart  dulness.  In  the  trausposition  of  the 
large  arterial  trunks  there  may  be  no  cyanosis, no  heart  murmur.and 
an  absence  of  hypertrophy. 

"  (3)  In  young  children  heart  murmurs  with  great  increase  in  the 
cardiac  dulness  and  feeble  apex  beat  suggest  congenital  changes. 
The  increased  dulness  is  chielly  of  the  right  heart,  whereas  the  left 
is  only  slightly  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  acquired  endo- 
carditis in  children,  the  left  heart  is  chiefly  affected  and  the  apei 
beat  is  visible  ;  the  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  comes  late  and  does 
not  materially  change  the  increased  strength  of  the  apex  beat. 

"  (3)  The  entire  absence  of  murmurs  at  the  apex,  with  their  evi- 
dent presence  in  the  region  of  the  auricles  and  over  the  pulmonary 
orifice,  is  always  an  important  element  in  differential  diagnosis,  and 
points  rather  to  septum  defect  or  pulmonary  stenosis  than  to  endo- 
carditis. 

"  (4)  An  abnormally  weak  second  pulmonic  sound  associated  with 
a  distinct  systolic  murmur  is  a  symptom  which  in  early  childhood  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  congenital  pulmonary  ste- 
nosis, and  possesses  therefore  an  importance  from  a  point  of  differon- 
tial  diagnosis  which  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"(5)  Absence  of  a  palpable  thrill,  despite  loud  murmurs  which 
are  heard  over  the  whole  prfecordial  region,  is  rare  except  with  con- 
genital defects  in  the  septum,  and  it  speaks  therefore  against  an 
acquired  cardiac  affection. 

"  (6)  Loud,  especially  vibratory,  aystolic  murmurs,  with  the  point 
of  maximum  intensity  over  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  asso- 
ciated with  a  lack  of  marked  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  are  very  important  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  persistence  of  the 
ductus  Botalli,  and  can  not  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  an 
endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve." 
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111.    DISEASES   OF  THE   ARTERIES 

I.  Arteriosclerosis. — A  chronic  inflammatory  and  degenera. 
tive  disease  of  the  vascular  system,  usually  involving  the  arteries 
(arteriosclerosis),  sometimes  the  capillaries  as  well  {artertocapiUary 
fibrosis),  seldom  the  veins  {phlehosclerosin),  or  all  three  {angiosch- 
rons).  There  is  thickeoing  of  the  vessel  walls  due  to  fibrous  over- 
growth, affecting  all  three  coats,  but  mainly  the  intima,  of  the  vessel. 
The  process  may  be  diffuse,  involving  the  aorta  and  its  branches 
more  or  less  uniformly ;  or  nodular  and  patchy,  occurring  principally 
in  the  aorta  and  the  larger  arteries.  The  nodular  areas  may  soften 
{atkerorna/oiis  abscens)  and  discharge  {atheromatous  nicer),  subse- 
quently becoming  calcified ;  or  calcareous  deposits  may  take  place  in 
the  sclerotic  plaque  without  softening.  The  diffuse  form  affects  the 
smaller  arteries  rather  than  the  aorta,  but  the  nodular  variety  is  often 
associated. 

Causes. — Either  as  a  result  of  the  normal  loss  of  elasticity  due  to 
old  age,  or  a  similar  loss  resulting  from  the  degeneration  caused  by 
chronic  intoxications,  or  overstretching  by  prolonged  high  arterial 
tension,  the  vessels  become  dilated.  In  order  to  lessen  the  abnor- 
mally large  calibre  of  the  vessel  and  to  restore  the  normal  velocity 
of  the  blood  stream,  the  intima  thickens — practically  a  compensator.' 
process.  There  is  in  many  instances  a  congenital  or  inherited  lack 
of  elasticity  in  the  arteries  which  predisposes  toward  their  premature 
senility.     It  is  more  common  in  males. 

The  causes  of  arteriosclerosis  are  old  age ;  gout,  syphilis,  alcohol. 
and  lead;  muscular  overwork;  chronic  nephritis,  which  may  be  cause 
or  result ;  overeating ;  and  rheumatism,  typhoid  fever,  or  scarlet 
fever.  Sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  sometimes  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  may  occur  in  conditions  which  cause  prolonged  high 
pressure  in  the  lesser  circuit,  especially  mitral  stenosis  and  emphy- 
sema; and  the  portal  veins  may  be  sclerosed  in  hepatic  cirrhosis. 

Arteriosclerosis  usually  becomes  evident  between  40  and  55  years 
of  age,  but  may  appear  in  the  early  20*8  or  as  late  as  60. 

Symptoms. — The  accessible  arteries  are  thickened  or  atheroma- 
tous, the  pulse  is  the  pulsus  fardits  (page  377)  and  of  high  tension. 
Owing  to  the  peripheral  resistance  offered  by  the  more  or  less  ob- 
structed vessels  the  signs  of  left-side  hypertrophy  are  manifest.  The 
apex  beat  is  shifted  to  the  left,  the  impulse  is  forcible  and  heaving, 
and  the  aortic  closure  is  loud,  ringing,  and  accentuated;  and  if  the 
aortic  valves  and  the  root  of  the  aorta  are  atheromatous,  it  will  be  of 
a  peculiar  harsh  quality  as  well.  Late  in  the  disease  the  evidences 
of  cardiac  dilatation  may  ensue. 
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In  addition  to  the  signs  just  mentioned,  which  are  common  to  all 
cases,  there  are  special  manifestations  depending  upon  the  fact  that 
the  vessels  in  particular  organs  or  regions  may  have  undergone  more 
decided  sclerotic  changes  than  in  other  vascular  areas. 

(1)  The  cardio-vascular  symptoms,  oppression,  palpitation,  and 
dyspnoea,  on  exertion,  may  be  pronounced.  If  the  coronary  arteries 
are  particularly  involved  there  may  be  angina  pectoria,  or  evidences 
of  chronic  myocarditis.  If  dilatation  ensues  tliere  will  be  dyspncea, 
oedema,  dropsies  of  serous  cavities,  and  diminished  nrine.  Throm- 
bosis of  the  coronary  arteries  or  rupture  of  the  heart,  with  sudden 
death,  and  aneurism  of  the  heart,  are  possible  occurrences ;  so  also 
with  aneurism  in  general.  (3)  Renal  symptoms,  due  to  interstitial 
nephritis  {q.  v.),  may  be  present.  (3)  Cerebral  symptoms  are  com- 
mon. There  may  be  vertigo  (a  frequent  symptom),  headache,  and 
ringing  in  the  ears.  Vertigo  may  coexist  with  attacks  of  taintness, 
epileptiform  seizures,  and  bradycardia.  Temporary  attacks  of  apha- 
sia, hemiplegia,  or  monoplegia  may  occur,  probably  significant  of 
thrombosis  in  the  smaller  almost  obliterated  cerebral  arteries,  or  of 
the  lodgment  of  small  fibrinous  emboli  from  the  roughened  aorta. 
Cerebral  hemorrhage  may  occur,  the  brittle  arteries,  often  the  sent 
of  miliary  aneurisms,  suddenly  rupturing.  (4)  Because  of  oblitera- 
tion, thrombosis,  or  embolism  of  certain  of  the  peripheral  arteries, 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  may  take  place. 

Diag;ilOBis. — Thickened  arteries,  high  tension  pulse,  left  ventricu- 
lar hypertrophy,  and  an  accentuated  aortic  closure  constitute  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  arteriosclerosis.  Hard  arteries  alone  do  not 
necessarily  imply  aortic  changes  unless  the  aortic  second  sound  is  of 
a  harsh  quality. 

When  dilatation  has  occurred  and  the  murmurs  of  relative  aortic 
or  mitral  incompetency  are  found,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  determine,  in  the  absence  of  previous  observation  of  the  case, 
whether  the  condition  is  a  sequel  of  chronic  valvular  disease  or  arises 
from  arteriosclerosis  without  primary  valvular  defects. 

Prognosis.— Ultimately  grave,  although  the  general  health  may 
remain  good  for  many  yeurs.  The  symptoms  may  come  gradually— 
e.  g.,  with  polyuria,  slight  traces  of  albumin,  and  a  few  hyaline  casts, 
SB  in  the  granular  kidney,  due  to  arterioi^clerosis ;  or  suddenly,  as  in 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

II.  Aneurism  in  GeneraL— forMS.— A  true  aneurism  is  a 
more  or  less  localized  dilatation  of  an  artery,  the  aneurismal  sac 
consisting  of  one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  The  dilatation 
may  be  fusiform,  saccular,  or  cylindrical.  A  dissevting  aneurism  is 
one  in  which  the  intima  ruptures  and  the  Wood  forces  itself  between 
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the  layers  of  the  vessel  wall,  A  fulae  aneurism  is  a  circumscribed 
cullcction  of  blood  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  due  to  rupture  of  the 
latter.  When  an  abnormal  commuuication  esists  between  an  artery 
and  a  vein  it  constitutes  an  arteritHvenous  aneurism  \  and  the  com- 
munication may  be  direct,  aneurismal  varij;  or  a  sac  may  intervene, 
varicose  atieurism.  The  aneurisma  of  greatest  clinical  interest  to  the 
physician  are  the  true  sacculated  or  fusiform  varieties. 

Causes. — In  the  majority  of  eases  aneurisms  are  due  to  weak- 
ening of  the  arterial  walls  by  arteriosclerosis.  If  the  latter  is  diffuse, 
the  dilatation  is  generally  fusiform  and  irregular ;  if  circumscribed, 
the  yielding  is  saccular.  Of  the  causes  of  sclerotic  changes,  syphilis 
is  the  most  important  in  producing  aneurism.  Prolonged  high  arte- 
rial tension,  as  in  laborious  muscular  work,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  etc., 
predispose.  A  great  and  sudden  strain,  as  in  heavy  lifting  or  violent 
coughing  or  straining,  may  initiate  the  dilatation  if  the  coats  are  weak- 
ened by  previous  disease.  Non-septic  embolism  of  an  artery  may  cause 
a  dilatation  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  obstruction ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  malignant  endocarditis,  acute  inflammatory  or  degenerative 
lesions  leading  to  aneurismal  dilatations  may  result  from  an  extension 
of  the  process  to  tho  aorta,  or  the  lodgment  of  infective  emboli  else- 
where. The  arteries  may  be  hereditarily  of  poor  quality.  Aneu- 
risms occur  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  and  most  com- 
monly between  30  and  50  years  of  age. 

According  to  their  site  the  following  varieties  of  aneurism  are 
clinically  recognisable.  Of  all  arteries  the  aorta  is  most  commonly 
the  seat  of  aneurism.  Aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  outnumber 
those  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  about  20  to  1. 

III.  AneuriBm  of  the  Tlioracic  Aorta.— A  majority  of  tho- 
racic aneurisms  are  saccular  and  involve  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
arch,  starting  not  infrequently  at  the  very  root  of  the  vessel.  Xeit 
most  frequent  are  those  of  the  transverse  and  descending  portions  of 
the  arch  and  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  in  the  order  of  mention. 

Sjanptoms. — Depen  Jing  upon  the  size,  site,  and  direction  of  gi'owth 
of  the  aneurism,  the  condition  may  be  liilent,  even  with  large  dila- 
tations, or  may  be  munifestod  by  distinct  pressure  effects,  with  or 
witliout  external  physical  signs.  Aside  from  the  physical  signs, 
later  to  be  described,  the  most  prominent  general  pressure  symptoms 
are  pain,  dyspnoea,  congh,  changes  in  the  voice,  and  dysphagia.  In 
greater  detail  these  and  other  symptoms  are  us  follows: 

Pain,  which,  although  variable,  is  usually  an  early  and  constant 
symptom,  is  apt  to  occur  in  paroxysms.  It  may  be  steady  and  boring, 
often  very  severe  if  pressure-erosion  of  bone  is  occurring ;  frequently 
it  is  sharp,  radiating,  and  neuralgic,  and  is  reflected  to  the  neck  or 
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down  the  arm  (aneurism  of  arch),  or  along  the  intercostal  nerres 
(aneurism  of  descending  aorta),  and  attacks  resembling  angina  pec- 
toris arc  not  infrequent,  especially  if  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
arch  is  dilated.  Dysp^icea  and  stridulous  respiration,  together  with 
a  dry,  paroxysmal,  brazen,  ringing,  or  wheezy  cough,  and  hoarseness 
or  aphonia  are  significant  of  pressure  on  a  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
generally  the  left,  and  causing  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  correspond- 
ing vocal  cord,  by  aneurism  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch. 
Dyspncea  and  cough  are  also  due  to  pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  tlie 
left  main  bronchus,  and  the  cough  may  be  accompanied  by  a  thin  or 
thick  expectoration  if  bronchitis  or  bronchiectasis  results  from  the 
compression  of  the  air  tubes.  Dysphagia  arising  from  pressure  upon 
or  spasm  of  the  esophagus  is  a  somewhat  infrequent  symptom. 
Spitting  of  blood  in  small  quantities,  sometimes  persistent,  may 
occur,  coming  from  the  congested  and  altered  mucous  membrane  of 
the  trachea  at  the  point  of  compression ;  largo  hemorrliages  may 
arise  from  rupture  of  the  sac  into  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  lung. 
Owing  to  irritant  pressure  on  the  sympathetic  there  miiy  ho  dila- 
tation of  one  pupil,  perhaps  with  pallor  of  the  same  side  of  the  face ; 
or  miosis,  due  to  paralyzing  pressure,  perhaps  with  unilateral  con- 
gestion and  sweating  of  the  face.  There  may  be  distention  of  the 
veins  and  oedema  of  the  head  and  arm  due  to  pressure  on  the  superior 
vena  cava,  or  of  the  right  arm  alone  from  encroachment  npon  the 
subclavian  vein.  Clubbed  fingers  and  incorvod  nails,  perhaps  of  one 
hand  only,  may  occur. 

Pliysloal  Si^s. — Stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  careful  inspection 
from  various  points  of  view  aided  by  direct  and  oblique  illumination 
in  order  to  detect  slight  pulsations  or  pulsating  prominences  (Fig. 
82,  page  3'IG).  If  present,  pulsation,  with  or  without  swelling,  is  seen 
most  commonly  in  the  fir.'t  and  second  interspaces  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  much  less  commonly  in  the  same  interspaces  to  the  left ;  and 
if  the  innominate  participates  in  the  dilatation  it  may  be  visible  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  or  in  the  epistemal  notch.  Occasionally 
pulsation  and  swelling  are  seen  posteriorly  to  the  left  of  the  spine. 
The  swelling,  which  may  be  hardly  perceptible,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
exceed  a  large  orange  in  size,  may  involve  the  sternum  and  the  adja- 
cent costal  cartilages.  The  overlying  skin  may  be  greatly  thinned  or 
may  have  ulcerated  through,  thus  revealing  the  fibrinous  layers  of  the 
sac  wall,  from  which  blood  may  ooze.  The  tumour  may  be  impressi- 
ble and  fluctuating;  more  commonly,  depending  on  the  thickness  of 
the  deposit  of  fibrin,  it  is  firm  and  resistant.  The  pulsation  of  the 
swelling  is  expansile — the  sac  enlarging  in  every  direction — and 
often  forcible  and  heaving.     If  there  is  no  visible  swelling  or  pnlsa- 
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tion,  firm  pressure  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  front,  opposed  by 
the  other  hand  placed  posteriorly,  may  develop  it  to  the  accustomed 
touch.  There  may  be  a  systolic  thrill ;  and  a  diastolic  shock,  often 
well  marked,  is  an  important  physical  sign.  The  apex  beat  may  be 
carried  downward  and  to  the  left,  moat  commonly  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  a  large  aneurism ;  less  frequently  because  of  simple 
cardiac  hypertrophy  due  to  overwork. 

Percussion  is  negative  ex<:ept  in  aneurisms  of  a  certain  size 
which  approach  the  chest  wall  sufficiently  to  cause  dulness.  The 
percussion  sound  is  fiat  and  resistant,  and  the  area  of  dulness  varies 
in  position  according  to  the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  as  will  be  subse- 
quently described.  Auscultation  may  reveal  a  systolic  murmur, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  thickness  and  irregularities  of  the 
fibrinous  layers,  loudest  over  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  transmitted  to 
the  arteries  of  the  neck,  but  which,  taken  alone,  is  of  little  diagnostic 
value.  When  a  double  murmur  is  heard  the  diastolic  component  is 
usually  due  to  coexisting  relative  or  organic  aortic  insufficiency. 
Unless  the  murmur  of  the  latter  replaces  it,  the  aortic  second  sound 
is,  in  aneurisms  of  the  arch,  accentuated,  ringing  and  snappy — the 
auditory  equivalent  of  the  palpable  diastolic  shock — an  important 
diagnostic  sign.  Occasionally  a  diastolic  murmur  alone  may  he 
heard,  and  perhaps  also  a  systolic  whiff  in  the  trachea.  The  puke, 
in  the  arteries  beyond  the  sac,  is  delayed  and  altered  in  character,  so 
that  if  the  innominate  is  involved  the  beat  of  the  right  radial  may  be 
appreciably  later  than  that  of  the  left ;  but  if  the  dilatation  is  beyond 
the  innominate  the  converse  is  true.  Tracheal  tugging  (page  265), 
an  extremely  useful  sign  in  otherwise  obscure  cases,  may  he  detected. 

Diagnosis.— (1)  0/  the  Aneurism. — In  the  cases  which  present 
well-marked  pressure  symptoms  })his  a  pulsating  swelling,  the  diag- 
nosis can,  as  a  rule,  be  safely  made,  especially  if  arteriosclerosis  is 
present  or  its  causes  operative,  and  the  patient  is  between  30  and  45 
years  of  age.  But  if  the  aneurism  is  small  or  deep-seated,  or  if 
pressure  symptoms  alone,  without  physical  signs,  are  present,  par- 
ticularly when  slight,  scanty,  or  indefinite,  the  tliagnosis  is  always 
difficult  and  may  be  impossible. 

(2)  Of  itK  Site. — In  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arrh  the  physical 
signs  often  predominate — e.  g.,  external  tumour  and  dulness,  mani- 
fest usually  to  the  right,  rarely  to  the  left,  of  the  sternum,  over  the 
2d  and  !id  interspaces.  The  veins  of  the  neck,  head,  and  upper 
extremities  may  be  swollen  from  pressure  upon  the  superior  cava ; 
occasionally  there  is  cedema  of  the  right  arm  alone  from  pressure  on 
the  subclavian ;  and  there  maybe  swelling  of  the  lower  extremities 
if  the  aneurism  is  sufficiently  large  to  compress  the  inferior  cava. 
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The  innominate  artery  rarely  participates.  The  heart  may  be  dis- 
placed to  the  left.  Aphonia  and  dyspncea,  due  to  pressure  on  the 
right  recurrent  laryngeal,  are  common. 

In  the  transrerse  portion  of  the  arch  the  pressure  symptoms  often 
dominate  the  physical  signs.  Thus  there  may  be  dyspncea  and 
cougit  from  pi-cesure  on  the  trachea ;  dysphagia  from  pressure  on  tlie 
esophagus;  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  perhaps  pulmonary  abscess, 
from  pressure  on  a  bronchus;  brassy  cougli  and  aphonia  from  pres- 
sure on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerre;  pnpillary  changes  from 
pressure  on  the  upper  dorsal  or  lower  cervical  ganglia ;  aud  rapid 
loss  of  flesh  due  to  compression  of  the  thoracic  duct.  A  tumour,  if 
present,  appears  in  the  middle  line  or  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
the  manubrium  having  been  eroded ;  rarely  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 
The  innominate  or  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  may  be  in- 
volved, with  corresponding  delay  and  alteration  in  the  radial  or 
carotid  pulses.  tEdema  of  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck  indi- 
cates pressure  on  the  loft  Innominate  vein. 

In  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  the  aneurism  exerts  pressure 
against  the  vertebne  (3d  to  6th  dorsal)  with  resulting  erosion  and 
destruction.  The  pain  caused  by  this  process  is  extreme;  and  finally 
a  large  swelling  may  appear  posteriorly  in  the  scapular  region. 
Paraplegia  may  result  from  compression  of  the  cord  after  the  verte- 
bral canal  has  been  opened.  Dysphagia  from  pressure  on  the  esopha- 
gus is  common  ;  and  from  pressure  on  the  left  bronchus,  bronchiec- 
tasis, abscess,  or  gangrene  may  ensue.  In  aneurism  of  the  descending 
thoracic  aorta  a  tumour  may  appear  posteriorly  over  or  to  the  left  of 
the  lower  dorsal  vertebras. 

Differential  Dlag;n08is. — The  following  conditions  may  rcqnire  to 
be  discriminated  fmrn  thoracic  aneurism : 

(1)  Mediastinal  Tumour. — It  may  be  quite  impossible  to  make 
this  distinction,  for  if  the  tumour  is  deep-seated  the  pressure  symp- 
toms are  practically  identical  with  tho.se  of  an  aneurism  in  the  same 
locality.  But  if  it  be  a  growth  there  is  absence  of  the  tracheal  tug- 
ging, the  accentuated  aortic  second  sound,  and  the  differences  in  the 
radial  pulse  so  often  associated  with  aneurism.  A  tumour  may  also 
appear  estcmally  and  perhaps  pulsate,  but  the  expansile  character  of 
the  pulsation  is  absent;  so  also  is  the  strong  palpable  systolic,  and 
especially  the  diastolic,  impulse  or  shock  of  the  heart  sounds.  More- 
over, in  tumour  pain  is  more  common,  the  cervical  or  axillary  lymph 
glands  may  be  enlarged  and  hard,  and  cachexia  may  be  manifest, 
whereas  the  aneurismal  patient  is  often  strong  and  robust, 

(3)  Pulsating  Empyema  Xecessitatis. — The  history  of  a  pleurisy, 
the  absence  of  the  diastolic  shock  and  firm  expansile  pulsation,  the 
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presence  of  the  tumour  farther  to  the  left  than  is  cuetomary  in 
aneurism,  the  usual  flatness  at  the  base  posteriorly,  the  absence  of 
pressure  symptoms  or  alterations  in  the  pulse,  and,  finally,  the  find- 
ing of  pna  by  puncture  with  a  hypodermic  needle,  will  speak  against 
aneurism. 

(3)  Aorlic  iTisufficiency.—ln  this  there  may  he  strong  visible  and 
palpable  pulsation  of  tlie  aorta,  with  or  without  slight  dilatation  (not 
sutKcient  to  be  considered  a  fusiform  or  cylindrical  aneurism)  of  the 
vessel,  po8si))ly  also  an  increase  of  duIneBS  over  its  course.  The  dif- 
ferentiation may  be  very  difiUcult,  especially  as  aneurism  of  the  arch 
may  coexist  with  aortic  insufiSciency.  A  positive  diagnosis  of  aneu- 
rism should  not  be  made  under  these  circumstances  unless  a  distinct 
tumour  with  expansile  pulsation  is  present,  or  well-marked  pressure 
symptoms  are  manifest. 

(4)  Xeiirotic  (Dynumic)  Pulsation  of  the  Aorfa. — A  ease  of  this 
kind  came  under  observation,  in  which  at  first  there  was  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  presence  of  an  aneurism  in  spite  of  the  tact  that 
the  patient  was  a  woman,  had  no  arterial  sclerosis,  and  was  not  of 
the  alcoholic  or  labouring  class.  There  was  forcible  throbbing  and 
actual  swelling  in  the  episternal  notch  and  behind  the  right  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle ;  the  heart  sounds,  especially  the  aortic  closure,  were 
abnormally  distinct  and  accentuated,  and  there  was  a  systolic  bruit ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  increased  ohjoctive  and  subjective 
pulsittion  of  many  peripheral  arteries,  retinal  pulsation,  throbbing  in 
the  head,  paroxysms  of  tachycardia  (200  and  over),  and  many  neu- 
rotic manifestations.  At  the  present  time  the  throbbing  has  prac- 
tically disappeared,  coincidently  with  improvement  in  the  ataxic 
condition  of  the  vasomotor  nerves— an  improvement  to  which  the 
administration  of  suprarenal  extract  has  been  distinctly  contribu- 
tory. 

(5)  Other  Conditions. — Displacement  of  the  heart  and  aorta  by 
tuberculous  or  other  retraction  of  the  right  lung,  or  by  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine,  may  cause  a  strong  pulsation  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum.  If  an  aneurism  compresses  a  bronchus,  causing  bron- 
chiectasis or  abscess,  with  cough  and  fever,  it  may  bo  mistaken  for 
tuberculosis,  but  the  absence  of  bacilli  and  the  presence  of  other 
signs  and  symptoms  of  aneurism  will  usually  prevent  this  error. 

Terminations  and  Prognosis.— The  aneurism  may  perforate  ex- 
ternally and  terminate  fatally  by  repeated  small,  or  sudden  and  large. 
hemorrhages,  or  rupture  into  the  pleura,  pericardium,  superior  cava, 
trachea,  bronchi,  lung,  or  esophagus,  or  death  take  place  by  asthenia. 
The  prognosis  is  always  bad,  although  life  may  be  prolonged,  under 
constant  threat  of  sudden  death,  for  a  number  of  years. 
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rv.  Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta.— May  be  fusiform 
or  sAGcnlated,  rarely  multiple,  and  is  seated  most  commonly  imme- 
diately below  the  diuphrugm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coeliac  axis. 

Sgmptortig. — The  principal  subjective  symptom  is  pain.  If  the 
tumour  grows  backward,  causing  erosion  of  the  vertebrte,  there  may 
be  a  dull  boring  pain  in  the  back,  usually  with  darting  neuralgic 
pain  in  the  abdomen  and  lateral  and  posterior  lumbar  regions. 
From  pressure  on  the  cord  there  may  be  numbness  and  tingling  of 
the  lower  extremities,  followed  by  paraplegia.  If  the  tumour,  as  is 
more  commonly  the  case,  grows  forward,  there  may  be  gastralgic 
paroxysms,  colicky  pains,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea,  usually  due  to  pres- 
sure, infrequently  to  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
Jaundice  has  been  noted. 

rkyaical  Signs. — Usually  there  is  marked  epigastric  pulsation, 
sometimes  with  a  palpable  thrill.  There  may  be  a  distinct,  fixed 
(exceptionally  freely  movable)  tumonr  with  a  firm,  expansile  pulsa- 
tion ;  occasionally,  when  the  tumour  is  in  contact  with  the  dia- 
phragm and  receives  the  direct  thrust  of  the  heart,  the  pulsation  is 
double.  If  the  aneurism  is  of  sufiicient  size  tliere  may  bo  an  area  of 
dulnesa  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
Although  the  tumour  presents  most  commonly  in  the  epigastric 
region,  it  may  be  found,  depending  on  the  direction  in  which  it 
increases,  in  the  loft  h3fpochondrium  or  lateral  and  posterior  lumbar 
regions.  A  large  aneurism,  if  seated  just  beneath  the  diaphragm, 
may  not  be  palpable.  A  systolic  bruit  is  nsually  heard  over  the 
swelling,  but  its  point  of  maximum  audibility  may  be  over  the  back. 
A  soft  diastolic  murmur  has  been  noted.  The  pulse  in  the  femoral 
arteries  is  nsually  small  and  delayed. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  visible  and  palpable 
pulsation,  often  violent,  is  very  common,  while  aneurism  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  is  a  quite  infrequent  condilion.  A  diagnosis  of 
aneurism  is  not  to  be  made  unless  a  distinct  tumonr  is  found  which 
can  be  seized  by  the  hand  and  presents  a  strong  expansile  pulsation. 
Xeurotic  or  dynamic  throbbing  of  the  aorta  occurs  in  aniemic  and 
neurasthenic  states,  particularly  in  women,  and  may  be  so  strong  as 
to  suggest  almost  irresistibly  the  presence  of  an  aneurism.  But  the 
latter  should  be  the  very  last  cause  assigned  as  an  explanation  of 
abnormal  epigastric  pulsation.  An  enlargement  or  tumour  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  lirer,  or  a  tumour  of  the  pj/hnis  or  pnncrenn,  may  simu- 
late aneurism,  but  the  pulsation  is  not  heaving  and  expansile,  and 
with  the  assumption  of  the  knee-elbow  posture  the  tumour  falls  for- 
ward and  the  transmitted  pulsation  usually  disappears. 

Terminations  and  Prognosis. — Except  in  rare  instances  of  spon- 
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taneous  cure  the  prognosis  ia  grave,  death  resulting  in  most  ckcb 
from  rupture  into  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  or  retroperitoneal  tissues 
and  intestines,  especially  the  duodenum,  compression  of  the  spinal 
cord,  cloaure  of  the  vessel  by  deposits  of  fibrin,  or  intestinal  infarc- 
tion from  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  (oslkb). 

V.  Aneurism  of  the  Splenic  Artery. — A  diagnosis  is  rarely 
possible.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  gastric  ulaer,  viz.,  epi- 
gastric pain,  vomiting,  and  htematemesiB.  There  may  be  a  tumour  in 
the  left  bypochondrium,  or  apparent  increase  of  splenic  dulness. 
The  tumour  may  pulsate  and  present  a  systolic  bruit. 

VI.  Arterio-venoua  AneiiriBm. — An  aneurism  of  the  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  aortic  arch  may  open  into  the  superior  vena  cava. 
The  physical  signs,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  aneurism  proper,  are 
the  abrupt  development  of  venous  distention,  oedema,  and  cyanosis 
of  the  head,  neck,  arms,  and  upper  thorax.  There  may  be  a  thrill, 
and  a  humming  or  buzzing  murmur,  continuous,  but  intensified  dur- 
ing the  systole  of  the  heart. 


SECTION  V 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 

Fbefared  by  Henry  P.  De  Forest,  M.  D. 

I.  ANyEMIA 

A  DISEASE  of  the  blood  characterized  by  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  cells,  or  of  the  hemo- 
globin or  albumin.  Two  forms  are  recognised  :  secondary  and  pri- 
mary. 

I.  Secondary  Ancemla. — Causes. — Any  condition  or  disease 
which  abstracts  the  blood  from  the  body  or  deprives  it  of  any  one  of 
its  essential  ingredients  may  cause  a  secondary  anaemia,  such  as  acute 
and  severe  or  gradual  and  long-continued  hemorrhages  (gastric  or 
intestinal  ulcers,  bleeders) ;  or  the  drain  upou  the  albuminous  ingre- 
dients of  the  blood  due  to  nephritis,  prolonged  lactation,  tubercu- 
losis, suppuration,  or  malignant  neoplasms ;  or  inanition  from  any 
cause;  or  the  action  of  poisons,  either  inorganic,  such  as  mercury 
lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  the  organic  poisons  of  malaria  or  syphilis. 
High  temperature  (fever,  sunstroke)  Interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
haematopoietic  organs.  Blood  Examination. ~la  hemorrhages  the 
red  cells  are  diminished  in  number  and  size  and  there  is  a  moderate 
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poikilocytoBis.  Normoblasts  appear,  and  there  is  a  moderate  leuco- 
cytosis.  The  hemoglobin  is  diminished  in  greater  proportion  than 
tiie  red  cells.  In  disorders  causing  a  continued  drain,  like  nephritis 
or  tuberculosis,  the  blood  coagulates  slowly,  there  is  a  marked  poiki- 
locytoais,  a  few  normoblasts,  and  a  moderate  or  extreme  leuuocytosis, 

II.  Primary  Aneemla.— Disease  of  the  blood  itself.  Two 
varieties  are  recognised  :  chlor(hanamia  and  pernicious  antBrnia. 

(I)  Chlorosis. — This  is  essentially  a  disease  of  young  girls  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17,  when  secondary  sexual  changes  are  taking 
place.     Recurrences  may  take  place  later  in  life. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  these  develop  slowly.  Menstrual  disturb- 
ances, delayed  menstruation  or  amenorrhcea,  may  first  attract  atten- 
tion. Languor,  malaise,  anorexia,  and  palpitation  are  common  symp- 
toms. Systolic  heemic  murmurs  at  both  apex  and  base,  and  venous . 
mnrmurs,  are  common;  diastolic  murmurs  are  rare.  The  pulse  is 
usually  soft  and  full,  but  as  a  result  of  the  altered  condition  of  the 
blood  and  the  enfeebled  circulation,  thrombosis  and  embolism  are  not 
infrequent  complications.  Fever  of  a  mild  type,  cold  hands  and 
feet,  fainting,  neuralgia,  and  shortness  of  breath,  perliapa  severe  dysp- 
niBft  after  slight  exertion,  are  common  symptoms.  The  appetite 
is  variable.  Acids  seem  to  be  especially  desired,  though  hyperacidity 
of  the  gastric  juice  is  the  rule.  Digestion  is  slow.  So  frequent, 
obstinate,  and  habitual  is  the  constipation  that  by  some  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  The  skin  is  often  puffy  and 
edematous,  and  the  oedema  of  the  face  and  ankles  may  suggest 
Bright's  disease.  A  yellowish-green  tinge,  oftentimes  pathognomonic, 
is  added  to  the  general  pallor  of  the  skin.  The  eyes  are  bright,  the 
Bclerotics  bluish. 

HameU  Symptoms. — The  blood  flows  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
clot*  quickly,  and  is  distinctly  paler  than  normal  blood.  Tlie  essen- 
tial change  is  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin,  which  is  diminished  far 
more  in  proportion  than  are  the  erythrocytes.  Twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  norma!  amount  of  hemoglobin  is  by  no  means  unusual, 
while  the  red  cells  may  remain  at  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  normal. 
Aside  from  their  pallor,  the  er]i;lirocytes  may  show  no  changes,  but 
in  severe  cases  poikilocytosls  is  marked,  normoblasts  appear,  and  a 
slight  leucocytosis  is  the  rule. 

Diagnosis. — The  peculiar  colour  of  the  skin,  the  history  of  a  radi- 
cal change  of  climate,  poor  food,  bad  ventilation,  nervous  and  emo- 
tional disturbances,  and  persistent  constipation,  combined  with  the 
hsemanalysis,  render  the  diagnosis,  as  a  rule,  easy.  Chlorosis  is  to  be 
discriminated  from  chronic  nephritis  by  urinalysis,  although  the  two 
conditions  may  coexist,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  produces 
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piillor  of  the  skin  and  bluish  sclerotics  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
chlorosis.  Careful  pliyeical  examiaation  and  the  spntum  analysis 
will  eetatilish  the  true  diagnosis. 

(II)  ProgresBlve  PernlcionB  AnEentia. — Persons  ol  middle  age  are 
usually  affected,  males  more  frequently  than  females. 

Symptoms. — It  is  difficult  to  improve  upon  Addison's  description : 
"  It  makes  its  approach  in  so  slow  and  insidious  a  manner  that  the 
patient  can  hardly  fix  a  date  to  the  earliest  feeling  of  that  languor 
which  is  shortly  to  become  so  extreme.  The  countenance  gets  pale, 
the  whites  of  the  eyes  become  pearly,  the  general  frame  flabby  rather 
than  wasted,  the  pidse  perhaps  large,  but  remarkably  soft  and 
compressible,  and  occasionally  with  a  slight  jerk,  especially  under 
the  slightest  excitement.  There  is  an  increasing  indisposition  to 
exertion,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  faintness  or  of  breath- 
lessncBs  on  attempting  it ;  the  heart  is  readily  made  to  palpitate; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  presents  a  blanched,  smooth,  and  waxy 
ap[>earance;  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongne  seem  bloodless,  the  fiabbi- 
ncss  of  the  solids  increases,  the  appetite  fails,  extreme  langnor  and 
faintness  supervene,  breathlcssness  and  palpitation  are  produced 
by  the  most  trifling  exertion  or  emotion ;  some  slight  (edema  is  prob- 
ably perceived  about  the  ankles;  the  debility  becomes  extreme— the 
patient  can  no  longer  rise  from  the  bed ;  his  mind  occasionally  wan- 
ders ;  he  falls  into  a  prostrate  and  half-torpid  state,  and  at  length 
expires;  nevertheless,  to  the  very  last,  and  after  a  sickness  of  several 
months'  duration,  the  hnlkiness  of  the  general  frame  and  the  amount 
of  obesity  often  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  failure  and 
exhaustion  observable  in  every  other  respect." 

Palpitation  (common),  hsemic  murmurs  (constant),  visible  arte- 
rial pulsation,  full  water-hammer  pulse,  a  capillary  and,  not  infre- 
quently, a  venous  pulse  are  the  principal  circulatory  symptoms. 
Ilemorrhagea,  petechial  or  ecchymotic,  in  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  retina  are  not  infrequent.  Anorexia,  dyspepsia,  nausea, 
vomiting,  diarrhrea,  becoming  iirogressively  worse,  are  nearly  always 
present.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  low  and  the  colour 
pale.  Kot  infrequently  the  excess  of  iron  and  the  resulting  colour- 
ing matter  in  the  liver  and  other  parts  of  the  body  produce  an  excess 
of  urobilin  and  make  the  urine  a  dark  sherry  red.  The  body  is 
rarely  emaciated.  The  complexion  is  pale,  smooth,  waxy,  and  of 
a  marked  lemon-yellow  colour, 

l{{Fmal  Si/iHpfoins. — The  red  corpuscles  are  notably  diminished; 
even  to  150,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  The  hiemoglobin  is  relaiireJy 
increased^a  condition  exactly  opposite  to  that  found  in  chlorosis 
and  in  some  of  the  secondary  anemias.    A  constant  symptom  is  « 
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wide  variation  in  the  size  and  character  of  the  erythrocytes;  micro- 
cytea,  megalocytes,  normoblasts,  and  gigantoblasta  are  all  found  in 
varying  numbers;  poikilooytosis  is  the  rule.  The  leucocytes  are 
unchanged  or  occasionally  diminished  ;  in  grave  cases  the  mononu- 
clear forms  increase,  and  the  polynuclear  forms  decrease. 

Diagnosis. — The  rapid  course  of  the  disease,  its  apparent  gravity, 
the  characteristic  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  results  of  hiemanalysis 
are  the  cardiual  symptoms.  In  the  blood  itself  tlie  relative  increase 
of  haemoglobin,  and  the  presence  of  the  larger  forma  of  cells  (megalo- 
cytes  and  gigautoblasts)  are  of  especial  importance. 

Differential  Diaifnonis. — Chlorosis. — In  the  "green  sickness  "  the 
appearance  of  the  patient  is  widely  different,  and  the  results  of 
the  hssmanalysis  make  confusion  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Secondary  Ainrnuiis. — Each  of  the  secondary  ansemias  has  a  defi- 
nite cause  and  associated  symptoms.  Pregnancy,  parturition,  atro- 
phy of  the  stomach,  parasites  (bothriocephalus,  anchylostoma),  and 
the  malarial,  typhoidal,  and  cancerous  cachexias  produce  conditions 
that  closely  simulate  idiopathic  pernicious  aniemia,  but  the  micro- 
scope will  usually  reveal  the  difference. 

Prognosis. — The  majority  of  patients  die,  but  with  recent  meth- 
ods of  treatment  (arsenic)  recoveries  have  become  more  common. 
The  predominance  of  normoblasts  (indicating  regenerative  changes) 
is  a  favourable  sign ;  an  excess  of  gigantoblasts  or  of  mononuclear 
leucocytes  indicates  a  graver  prognosis. 

II.    LEUC>EMIA 

The  majority  of  all  cases  oeciir  in  early  adult  life  (30  to  40  years) ; 
60  per  cent  are  males.  Two  types  occur :  upleno-medullary  or  mgdoge- 
nous,  and  Igmp/iii/ic  leuctemia  (igmplitemia).  Usually  well  marked, 
bat  transitional  or  combination  forms  are  occasionally  observed. 

I.  Spleno-meduUary  Form. — By  far  the  most  common. 

Sympioms. — The  spleen  gradually  enlarges,  ultimately  it  may 
become  enormous,  occupying  fully  one  half  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
It  may  be  immobile  from  adhesions,  or  freely  movable  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  Usually  the  free  and  notched  border  is  plainly  felt 
or  even  seen  below  tlie  free  border  of  the  costal  cartilages.  A  sense 
of  weight,  dragging,  and  oppression  in  the  left  side  are  often  the  first 
symptoms  for  whii^h  relief  is  sought.  Rupture  has  occurred  from 
the  intense  hypcrremia.  At  times  a  splenic  bruit  can  be  heard ;  in 
other  cases  the  vessels  entering  the  hilus  are  so  enlarged  that  a 
marked  thrill  may  be  felt  over  the  organ.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  enlarged  spleen  the  apex  beat  may  be  displaced  upward  and  to 
the  loft.     Other  cardiac  symptoms  are  rare.     The  pulse  is  usually 
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rapid,  soft,  compressible,  but  of  good  volume.  As  a  result  of  the 
feeble  circulation,  tedema  of  the  feet,  general  anasarca,  or  abdom- 
inal ascites  may  develop.  Epistaxis  ie  common ;  hfemoptysia  rare ; 
hiematemesig  (not  common)  may  be  the  first  symptom,  and  the  loss 
of  blood  go  great  as  to  cause  death.  Bleeding  gums,  extensive  pur- 
pura of  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  leucfemic  retinitis,  and  intra- 
cranial hemorrhages  have  been  recorded. 

Gastro-intestinal  symptoms  often  develop  early  in  the  disease. 
Besides  hsematemesis,  intestinal  hemorrhages  may  occur,  or  a  dysen- 
teric process  develop  in  the  colon.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  early, 
frequent,  and  persistent  symptoms.  Jaundice  occasionally  occurs, 
and  diarrhoea  (even  fatal)  is  not  infrequent.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
disease  pulmonary  cedema  or  pneumonia  may  develop  and  be  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.  The  movements  of  respiration  may  be 
restricted  because  of  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  hypertrophied 
spleen.  Dyspntea,  an  early  and  characteristic  symptom,  is  due  to  the 
aniemia;  so  also  are  the  headache,  dizziness,  or  fainting  spells  fre- 
quently observed.  Aa  a  rule  the  organs  of  special  sense  suffer  more 
severely  than  does  the  general  nervous  system.  With  the  occur- 
rence of  intracranial  extravasation  of  blood  various  sensory  or  motor 
disturbances  arise  according  to  the  location  of  the  exudate ;  coma 
(rare),  deafness  (common),  and  optic  neuritis  (rare)  are  the  chief 
symptoms  recorded.  Priapism  is  not  infrequent.  There  is  no  con- 
stant urinary  symptom.  Htematuria  (occasional)  and  an  exce-iis  of 
uric  acid,  nearly  always  present,  seem  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  spleen  and  to  the  excess  of  leucocytes. 

An  extraordinary  hyperplasia  of  the  red  bone  marrow  occurs  in 
this  form  of  the  disease,  and  as  a  result  the  internal  tension  in  cer- 
tain of  the  long  and  flat  bones  (sternum,  ribs)  may  become  so  great 
that  nodular  tumours  develop  along  the  course  of  the  bone.  These 
swellings  may  be  sensitive  to  the  touch  or  even  become  the  seat  of 
more  or  less  inflammation.  The  change  in  the  bone  marrow  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  type  of  the  disease,  for  from  this  source  arise  the 
abnormal  forms  of  leucocytes  (myelocytes)  which  are  diagnostic  of 
leucEemic  blood.  By  many,  indeed,  the  disease  is  called  "myeloge- 
nous lencEemia,"  and  it  is  held  hy  some  that  the  r6le  played  by  the 
spleen  is  purely  passive. 

Hwmal  Symptoms. — Although  antemia  is  not  a  necessary  symp- 
tom, it  sooner  or  later  appears,  and  the  changes  which  can  then  be 
observed  in  an  accurate  htemanalysis  constitute  the  most  character- 
istic evidence  of  the  disease.  The  leucocytes  are  enormously  in- 
creased, in  some  instances  even  exceeding  the  erythrocytes  in  num- 
ber, those  which  are  derived  from  the  red  bone  marrow  (myelocytes) 
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characteristically  and  greatly  predominating.  The  other  forms  of 
leucocytes  are  often  in  normal  proportion,  or  even  relatively  dimin- 
ished. In  general  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  markedly  dimin- 
ished, but  rarely  faecomea  less  than  2,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 
Normoblasts  and  true  gigantoblasts  are  present  in  considerable  num- 
bers. The  amount  of  htemoglobin  is  relatively  reduced  still  further 
than  are  the  erythrocytes.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  diminished 
and  the  fibrin  increased;  as  a  result  the  fibrin  network  on  a  blood 
slide  is  unusually  thick  and  dense.  Owing  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  leucocytes,  the  blood  clota  more  quickly  than  usual  and  the 
coagulum  has  a  pale  or  even  puslike  colour. 

II.  Lympliatic  Form. — Lymphatic  leuceemia  (lymph^mia)  is 
rare ;  it  is  more  rapid  and  fatal  than  the  form  just  described ;  it 
occurs  in  younger  subjects,  and  occasionally  develops  acutely  and 
terminates  fatally  in  from  2  to  3  months. 

Symptoms. — In  this  form  of  the  disease  there  is  a  general  lym- 
phatic enlargement.  All  of  the  superficial  groups  may  be  involved, 
but  never  to  the  extent  that  occurs  iu  pseudo-leuciemia,  nor  do  the 
glands  become  matted  together ;  tliey  are,  as  a  rule,  soft,  isolated, 
movable,  and  may  vary  considerably  in  size  during  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Tlie  tonsils  and  the  lymph  follicles  of  the  pharynx,  tongue, 
and  mouth  may  be  cTilarged.  Lymphoi<l  growths  may  occur  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  omentum,  thymus  gland,  and  skin.  The  bone  marrow 
is  often  replaced  by  lymphoid  tissue. 

Iheinal  Symptoms. — In  this  type  of  the  disease  the  lymph  glands, 
not  the  bone  marrow,  arc  the  seat  of  hyperplastic  proliferation.  As 
a  resnlt  the  blood  usually  shows  a  complete  absence  of  myelocytes 
but  an  enoi-mous  increase  of  lymphocytes  (as  high  as  98  per  cent). 
Eosinophiles  and  normoblasts  arc  rare. 

III.  Diagnosis  and  Pit^nosis  of  LeucBBmia.— Hremanaly- 
sis,  the  only  means  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  leucffimia,  discovers  the 
enormous  increase  of  leucocytes ;  with  preponderance  of  myelocytes 
in  the  spleno-medullary  form ;  of  lymphocytes  in  the  lymphatic 
form.  As  the  clinical  features  of  leucpemia,  pseudo-leuctemia,  and 
splenic  ansemia  may  be  identical,  hiemanalysis  alone  will  differentiate 
them.  Most  cases  prove  fatal  in  from  1  to  3  years.  In  acute  leu- 
CEemia  death  may  occur  in  S  months  from  the  onset. 

III.    PSBUDO-LEUC>CMlA 

About  one  third  of  all  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease  occur  in  per- 
sons under  30  years  of  ago;  one  third  between  30  and  40;  three 
fourths  in  males.     It  may  prove  to  be  of  infectious  origin. 
Symptoms. — Enlargement  of  the  cervical   glands   is   usually   the 
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first  symptom  noticed.  Next  in  order  of  frequency  the  axillary, 
inguinal,  and,  ultimately,  all  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body,  both 
deep  and  superficial,  progressively  enlarge.  In  women  the  chain  of 
glands  in  direct  communication  with  the  breasts  may  first  attract 
attention.  Primarily  the  glands  are  isolated  and  easily  movable; 
later  they  fuse  together  in  large  masses,  and,  by  thickening  and  ad- 
herence of  the  adjacent  connective  tissue,  may  become  firmly  fixed. 
The  cervical  glands  may  become  enormous,  obliterating  the  neck 
and  giving  the  head  a  pyramidal  appearance.  The  resulting  pres- 
sure upon  the  trachea  often  causes  extreme  dyspncea-  In  the  axilla 
or  groin  the  masses  are  large,  even  pedunculated,  and  by  pressure 
upon  vessels  or  nerves  may  cause  pain  and  cedema  of  the  extremities. 
The  thoracic  and  mediastinal  glands  may  give  rise  to  marked  pres- 
sure symptoms,  i,  e.,  paroxysmal  dyepncea,  paralysis  of  one  or  both 
vocal  cords  with  loss  of  speech,  pulmonary  congestion  or  (edema,  and 
necrosis  of  the  sternum.  The  large  intrathoracic  vessels  may  be  so 
compressed  that  a  collateral  circulation  is  established  through  the 
mammary  and  epigastric  veins.  Of  the  abdominal  glands  the  retro- 
peritoneul  are  most  commonly  involved,  and  various  visceral  displace- 
ments often  result.  The  ureters,  the  iliac  vessels,  the  sacral  and 
lumbar  nerves  may  suffer,  and  the  uterus  may  be  so  pressed  forward 
and  surrounded  by  the  large  lobular  masses  as  to  closely  simulate  a 
uterine  fibro-myoma.  Even  the  mesenteric  or  hepatic  glands  may 
give  rise  to  a  variety  of  pressure  symptoms,  dependent  upon  the  site 
of  the  abdominal  tumour.  In  any  of  these  glands  suppuration  and 
necrosis  due  to  pressure,  while  not  common,  may  develop  late  in  the 


The  spleen  is  hypertrophied  in  three  fourths  of  all  cases, and  usu- 
ally contains  marked  lymphoid  growths.  The  patient  may  complain 
of  a  sense  of  weight  and  dragging  in  the  side  of  his  ab<lomcn,  or  may 
accidentally  feci  the  tumour  mass.  Palpation  usually  discloses  the 
splenic  tumour,  reaching,  in  many  cases,  to  or  below  the  navel. 

In  the  early  stages  the  blood  remains  normal,  but  aa  the  disease 
progresses  the  htemoglobin  diminishes.  Kext  follows  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  erythrocytes,  and  ultimately  the  severest  grades  of 
amemia  may  be  reached.  The  qualitative  changes  fonnd  in  severe 
secondary  amemia  may  bo  present.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
masses  of  the  enlarged  glands  suppurate,  or  pneumonia  develops,  or 
some  similar  cause  gives  rise  to  a  well-marked  leucocytosis.  If  this 
occurs  the  eosinophilcs  are  usually  decreased,  and,  if  the  cachexia  be 
marked,  small  numbers  of  myelocytes  may  be  found.  Leucocytosis 
is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  concomitant. 

The  tonsils  usually  enlarge  late  in  the  disease,  and  lymphoid 
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growths  or  polypi,  developing  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  give  rise  to 
Bjmptoms  of  Qnsal  or  luryngeul  obstruction.  Doafnesa  due  to  closuro 
of  the  Eustachian  tubes  is  not  infrequent.  Xoaebleed  is  common, 
and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages  not  un- 
common. Dyspncea,  palpitation,  or  heemic  murmurs  are  present  as 
the  auEemia  increases.  The  glandular  masses  may  displace  the  heart. 
Digestive  symptoms  are  not  marked.  Dysphagia  may  be  present 
from  pressure  upon  the  gullet  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Pressure  or  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  may  cause  irregu- 
larity of  the  pupils,  or  bronzing  or  pigmentation  of  the  skin  ;  the 
latter  may  be  caused  also  by  interference  with  the  capillary  circula- 
tion.    Intense  itching  Bometimes  occurs. 

Fever  is  usually  more  or  less  marked,  even  from  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  It  maybe  of  a  hectic  type,  or  simulate  the  paroxysms  of 
malaria.  Apyrexia,  for  periods  of  a  week  or  so,  alternating  with  fever, 
has  occasionally  been  noted. 

Diagnosia.— Progressive  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  of  the  spleen,  together  with  a  nearly  normal  state  of  the  blood, 
constitute  the  distinctive  complex  of  pseudo-leucffimia.  It  may  re- 
quire discrimination  from  the  following  conditions : 

{!)  Tubercuhua  adenifis,  especially  of  the  cervical  group  of 
glands,  is  at  first  extremely  difficult  to  diiTereutiute.  The  tubercu- 
lous process  is  more  common  in  the  young,  and  involves  the  sub- 
maxillary group  more  frequently  than  the  glands  lying  in  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  cervical  triangles,  which  are  usually  first  to  be 
involved  in  Hodgkin's  disease.  Tuberculous  glands,  moreover,  even 
when  very  small,  tend  to  become  fused  into  a  firm  mass  and  suppura- 
tion develops  early.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  glands  one  side 
only  may  be  affected;  in  pseudo-leuciemia  both  sides  are  usually 
involved.  Removal  of  the  glands  and  inoculation  experiments  may 
be  necessary  at  times  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis. 

(2)  St/phjHtic  adenifis  may  present  the  same  gross  appearance, 
but  the  history  and  the  ready  response  to  treatment  will  serve  for 
differentiation. 

(3)  Leveamia,  especially  of  the  myologonons  type,  is,  as  a  rule, 
readily  distinguished  from  pscudo-lciicieniia  by  hiemanalysis,  though 
the  gross  anatomical  changes  may  be  iudistinguishablo.  Rare  cases 
have  been  observed  in  which  psoudo-leucsemia  has  ultimately  merged 
into  loncsemia  by  transitional  changes. 

(4)  Splenic  anamiin  may  be  at  times  confused  with  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, but  careful  examination  of  the  blood  will  enable  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  months 
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to  several  years,  but  practically  all  cases  die.     The  uBDal  canseB  of 
death,  iu  the  order  of  frequency,  are  asthenia,  presaure,  and  coma. 

IV.    PURPURA 

Symptoms. — The  essential  feature  of  this  condition  is  the  appear- 
ance upon  the  skin  or  mucous  membraues  of  minute  punctate  ex- 
travasations of  blood  beneath  the  skin  (petech  lie),  or  larger  and  more 
diffuse  extravasations  (ecchymoscs).  All  these  are  at  first  bright 
red,  but  as  absorption  takes  place  the  colour  gradually  becomes 
darker  and  purple,  finally  fading  to  a  brownish  discoloration.  With 
these  various  forms  of  blood  extravasation  there  may  or  may  not  be 
associated  other  conditions  affecting  the  joints,  nerves,  or  general 
functions  of  the  body.  The  blood  is  changed  in  its  fibrin-forming 
elements  and  coagulation  is  retarded  for  10  or  15  minutes. 

Varietiics. — Purpura,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  is  of  itself  a 
symptom,  and  as  such  is  indicative  of  a  large  number  of  varied  con- 
ditions. The  putliological  classification  of  purpura  is  as  yet  indeter- 
minate, but  the  following  divisions  are  practically  convenient : 

I.  Purpuric  Diaeases  of  the  Newborn.— (I)  SyphUia  H<tm- 
orrhagica  Neo»ntoruin.—'Y\\i9,  may  not  be  manifest  at  the  time  of 
birth,  but  shortly  thereafter  there  appear  extensive  bloody  extravasa- 
tions in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes;  often  a  definite  hemor- 
rhage from  the  navel  takes  place.  Jaundice  is  usually  severe. 
Marked  syphilitic  changes  exist  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere. 

(II)  Ilipnuighibimtria  A'eotmlornm. — This  is  characterized  by 
marked  jaundice  with  accompanying  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, 
constipjition,  fever,  rapid  pulse  and  respiration,  and  sometimes  cyano- 
sis. Punctate  homoiThagos  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In 
the  urine,  from  similar  hemorrhages  occurring  within  the  substance 
of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  there  is  albumin  and  methtemoglobin. 
This  disease  is  doubtless  infectious,  as  it  is  often  epidemic  in  hospi- 
tals, but  its  true  nature  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(III)  MorbiiK  Muciihsiix  Xeonatorum. — This  is  a  form  of  hemor- 
rhagic disease  in  which  bleeding  occurs  from  many  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  body.  The  blood  may  come  from  the  bowels,  the 
stomach,  the  mouth,  or  the  navel,  singly  or  combined,  usually  within 
the  first  week  after  birth.  Marked  jaundice  may  be  associated  with 
this  bleeding;  fever  is  usually  present. 

II.  Symptomatic  Purpura. — This  may  be  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  Tufi-rlioux  (iiseanrx — i.  e.,  pytemia,  septiccemia,  typhus  fever, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  especially  certain  forms  of  malignant 
endocarditis  and  smallpox — are  often  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
well-marked  purpuric  exudations.      Toxic  purpura  may  follow  the 
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entrance  into  the  blood  of  a  great  number  of  poisons ;  snake  bites, 
mercury,  quinine,  copaiba,  ergot,  and  even  the  various  iodides,  some- 
times give  rise  to  thia  condition. 

Cachexia  induced  by  a  number  of  severe  and  wasting  diseases  is, 
in  the  terminal  stages,  marked  by  purpura,  as  in  Hodgkin's  disease, 
chronic  nephritis,  tuberculosis,  scurvy,  or  even  in  general  debility. 
Keuroses  such  as  hysteria  (stigmata),  Raynaud's  disease,  locomotor 
ataxia,  myelitis,  and,  at  times,  severe  neuralgias,  may  show  this 
symptom.  Mechanical  causes  followed  by  venous  stasis  {whooping 
cough,  eclampsia,  epilepsy)  may  give  rise  to  blood  extravasations. 

III.  Arthritic  Piurpura.— lliis  form,  known  also  as  rheumatic 
purpura,  is  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  certain  joint  affections, 
and  may  be  classed  under  three  groups  : 

(I)  Purpura  Simplex.— This  is  most  common  in  children,  and  is 
characterized  by  more  or  less  pain,  petechiie  or  ecchymoses  on  the 
legs  (common)  or  trunk  (rare),  fever,  diarrhcea  (occasional),  and  rheu- 
matism affecting  the  jointa  (common). 

(II)  Pnrpora  Rbeniuatica. — J^honlehi's  disease  is  characterized  by 
multiple  arthritis  and  nn  eruption,  either  a  simple  urticaria  or  a  dis- 
tinct purpura,  sometimes  a  combination  of  the  two  {purpura  urti- 
caria). (Edema  may  be  excessive  and  general,  and  bloody  bleba  may 
form  (pemphigoid ptirpiira).  The  joint  conditions  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
severe  or  painful.  The  urine  may  be  scanty  and  albuminous.  This 
condition  is  by  many  regarded  as  a  special  affection. 

(III)  Purpura  Erytliematosa. — Henoch's  purpura  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  young,  and  is  characterized  by  gastric  pain, vomiting,  and  diarrhoea, 
more  or  less  severe  joint  involvement,  an  erytliematous  form  of  skin 
lesion,  and  marked  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes.  If  the 
kidneys  are  involved,  blood  and  hfemoglobin  may  bo  found  in  the 
urine  and  acute  or  chronic  nephritis  result.  The  spleen  may  enlarge, 
Angioneurotic  osdema  may  coexist.  One,  two,  or  more  of  these  symp- 
toms may  be  absent.     All  may  appear  in  a  paroxysmal  form, 

IV.  Hemorrhagic  Purpura. — This  disease  (Morbus  mnculo- 
sits  WerUiqlii)  is  most  commonly  seen  in  delicate  girls,  (ieneral 
weakness,  diffuse  purpura  of  both  skin  and  mucous  membranes  firat 
occur.  The  blood  extravasation  becomes  more  and  more  dissemi- 
nated, leading  to  epistaxis,  hsematemesis,  hrematuria,  and  haemoptysis, 
each  more  or  less  severe.  The  resulting  aniemia  may  be  profound, 
leading,  in  the  .^o-called  pnrpjira  fHlmiiians,  to  death  within  24  hours. 

DiAnsosis, — The  severer  forms  of  purpura  must  be  discrim- 
inated from  scurvy  by  the  absence  of  gum  symptoms,  and  the  man- 
ner of  development ;  and  from  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
or  measles,  by  the  history  and  higher  fever  of  these  infectious  diseases. 
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V.    HyEMOPHILIA 

Symptoms. — The  cardinal  Bymptom  of  thia  curious  and  rather 
rare  condition  is  a  profuse  and  uncontrollable  bleeding  following  the 
most  trivial  injury.  Often,  indeed,  the  worst  hemorrhage  comes 
from  the  merest  scratch,  and  may  even  occur  epontaneouslj. 

External  bleedings  may  be  spontaneous,  but  more  commonly  fol- 
low cuts  or  wonnds  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes.  Bleeding 
from  the  nose  is  most  common ;  next  in  order  of  frequency  from  the 
mouth,  intestines,  stomach,  urethra,  and  lungs.  No  part  of  the  body 
is  exempt.  Interstitial  bleedings  occur  in  the  form  of  large  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  (hssmatomata)  following  slight  bruises,  or  appear 
spontaneously  as  petechial  spots.  The  joints  are  not  infrequently 
involved,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  and  the  lesion  may  closely 
simulate  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Pain,  fever,  or 
hemorrhage  from  other  parts  of  the  body  may  soon  follow  the  ar- 
thritis. 

The  blood  shows  a  marked  slowness  in  coagulation,  and  the  blood 
plates  may  be  scanty  or  absent.  If  severe  hemorrhage  has  occurred 
the  usual  signs  of  a  traumatic  anaemia  will  bo  found. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  more  common  in  females  than  in 
males  (lU  to  1)  and  usually  develops  before  puberty.  In  making  the 
diagnosis  the  family  history  Is  of  great  importance,  as  a  marked 
heredity  is  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  tendency  is  transmitted 
through  the  female  to  the  male,  though,  strangely  enough,  neither 
pregnancy  nor  menstruation  are  influenced  by  the  condition. 

Certain  cases,  limited  in  their  occurrence  to  newborn  children, 
while  simulating  this  condition,  are  distinguished  from  it  by  rapid 
cessation  of  the  bleeding  and  by  the  coincident  appearance  of  jatm- 
dice  and  fever.  Purpura  rbeumatica  and  hssmorrhagica,  and  scurvy 
have  much  in  common  with  hemophilia  but  lack  the  peculiar  family 
history,  and  occur  usually  in  persons  debilitated  by  improper  living. 
The  joint  affections  may  be  confounded  with  tuberculous  disease, 
but  ecchymoses  and  the  history  of  atavism  are  lacking  in  the  latter. 

VI.    SCURVY 

Scorbutus  is  essentially  a  disease  dependent  upon  improper  diet 
continued  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  hence  a&ecting  the 
entire  organism.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  symptoms,  and  two  well-marked  varieties  are  de- 
scribed :  the  scurvy  of  infants,  and  the  scurvy  of  adults. 

I.  Infiintile  Scurvy. — This  disease  usually  becomes  manifest 
before  the  child  is  a  year  old, 
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SpnptoiDS. — Bottle-fed  children,  without  reference  to  their  home 
Bitrroundinga,  may  develop  this  disease  as  a  result  of  living  iipon 
food  in  whicli  certain  essential  ingredients  are  lacking.  Malted  milk, 
condensed  milk,  and  the  various  baby  foods  on  the  market  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  malady. 

The  recognition  of  this  disease  as  an  entity  is  so  recent,  and  the 
symptoms  described  by  Barlow  in  his  monograph  are  so  clearly 
described  that  they  are  here  quoted:  "  So  long  as  it  is  left  alone  the 
child  is  tolerably  quiet ;  the  lower  limbs  are  kept  drawn  up  and  still ; 
bat  when  its  diapers  are  changed,  or  it  is  placed  in  its  bath,  or  other- 
wise moved,  there  is  continuous  crying,  and  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  the  pain  is  connected  with  the  lower  limbs.  At  this  period  the 
arms  may  be  handled  with  impunity,  but  any  attempt  to  move  the 
legs  or  thighs  gives  rise  to  screams.  Next  some  obscure  swelling 
may  be  detected,  first  on  one  lower  limb  and  then  on  the  other, 
though  it  is  not  absolutely  symmetrical.  The  swelling  is  ill-defined, 
but  is  suggestive  of  thickening  around  the  shafts  of  the  bones,  begin- 
ning above  the  epiphyseal  junctions.  Gradually  the  bulk  of  the 
limbs  affected  becomes  visibly  increased,  and  the  position  assumed 
becomes  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  outset.  Instead 
of  being  flexed  they  lie  everted  and  immobile,  in  a  state  of  pseudo- 
paralysis. About  this  time,  if  not  before,  great  weakness  of  the  back 
becomes  apparent.  A  little  swelling  of  one  or  both  scapulas  may 
appear,  and  one  or  both  arms  show  similar  changes,  tbongb  rarely  as 
marked  as  in  the  legs.  The  joints  are  free.  In  severe  cases  another 
symptom  may  now  be  found,  namely,  crepitus  in  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  junction  of  the  shafts  with  the  epiphyses.  The  upper  and 
lower  extremities  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  are 
the  common  sites  of  such  fractures,  but  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus  may  also  be  affected.  A  very  startling  appearance  may 
now  be  observed  over  the  front  of  the  chest;  the  sternum,  costal 
cartilages,  and  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  ribs  seem  to  have  been 
forcibly  jammed  back  toward  the  spinal  column.  Occasionally  thick- 
enings of  varying  extent  maybe  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  skull, 
or  even  on  some  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  A  remarkable  eye  symp- 
tom may  appear ;  proptosis  of  one  eyeball,  vrith  pnfBncss  and  very 
slight  staining  of  the  upper  lid.  In  a  day  or  two  the  other  eye  pre- 
sents the  same  appearance.  Little  ecchymoses  may  appear  on  the 
conjunctiva.  Coincident  with  these  symptoms,  and  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  limb  involved,  a  very  profound  antemia  develops. 
The  complexion  becomes  sallow  or  earthy  coloured,  and  small  ecchy- 
moses, or  more  rarely  petechise,  appear  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Emaciation  is  not  a  marked  feature — in  fact,  during  the  early  stages 
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of  the  disease  the  child  may  appear  to  be  nnnaually  plump  and  well 
nourished.  Agthenia  is,  however,  well  marked.  The  temperature  is 
erratic;  it  is  often  raised  for  a  day  or  two  when  successive  limbs  are 
involved,  but  is  rarely  above  103°.  If  teeth  have  appeared,  the  gums 
may  become  spongy  and  bleed  freely ;  some  of  the  teeth  may  even 
fall  out." 

Diagnosis.— The  cardinal  symptom  Is  the  extravasation  of  blood 
beneath  the  periosteum,  with  resulting  thickening  and  tenderness  of 
the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Tlie  pain  in  the  legs,  their  position,  and  the 
spongy  and  bleeding  gums  are  symptoms  of  nearly  equal  impor- 
tance. The  disease  may  be  suspected  in  any  child  who  has  diffi- 
culty or  pain  in  moving  the  legs,  or  in  whom  paralysis  is  suspected. 
The  character  of  the  cliild's  diet  is  of  great  importance. 

Differential  DiagnosiB. — This  is  to  be  made  from  : 

Acule  Arliciilar  Rheumalism. — The  joints,  not  the  shafts  of  the 
bones,  are  involved;  crepitus  does  not  exist;  the  fever  is  much 
higher,  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  scurvy  are  absent. 

Raehitis.— In  this,  although  the  early  stages  may  be  inelisijngnish- 
able,  there  soon  develops  the  rachitic  rosary  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  ends  of  the  long  bones ;  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  absent,  and  ecchymoses, 
potechiie,  and  spongy  gums  are  not  observed.     Both  may  coexist. 

Purpura. — There  ia  an  absence  of  the  history  of  improper  feed- 
ing in  most  cases,  and  the  rapid  improvement  under  treatment  seen 
in  scurvy  is  not  common  in  purpura. 

Infantile  Paralysis.— Thi?,  has  a  sudden  onset  accompanied  by 
fever,  certain  special  groups  of  muscles  are  affected,  and  the  electri- 
cal reactions  differ  in  the  two  diseases. 

Syphilis. — In  syphilitic  pseudo-paralysis  the  onset  is  sudden, and 
there  is  loss  of  motion  in  the  upper  or  lower  limbs,  or  both,  by 
reason  of  the  separation  of  the  cartilage  at  the  end  of  the  diaphysis. 
There  is  usually  much  pain  and  crepitation  on  motion.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  history  is  still  more  marked. 

Asthenia  and  Anmmia. — Some  early  cases  of  scurvy  can  not  be 
recognised,  and  are  regarded  as  cases  of  anaemia  or  asthenia. 

Prognofis.—yihcn  the  disease  is  recognised  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment instituted  at  an  early  date  nearly  all  cases  recover. 

II.  Slourvy  in  Adults. — All  ages  are  attacked  by  the  disease, 
but  the  old  are  more  susceptible  to  it.  More  males  than  females  are 
Bubject  to  it,  probably  because  of  greater  exposure  to  unfavourable 
conditions  of  food,  weather,  and  work. 

Symptoms. — These  develop  slowly,  after  a  period  of  exposure  to 
cold,  fatigue,  poor  and  dump  quarters,  and  a  diet  deficient  in  green 
vegetables.     Weight  and  strength  are  progressively  lost,    A  marked 
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pallor  becomes  apparent,  and  the  skin  gets  rough  and  dry.  The 
breath  is  offensive;  the  tongue  is  awoUen,  red,  and  furred;  the 
gams  become  spongy,  bleed  easily,  and  the  teeth  looseii  and  may  fall 
out.  There  may  even  be  ulceration  and  loss  of  tissue  from  the  guma 
and  necroaia  of  the  maxillary  bones. 

The  blood  shows  nothing  characteriatic.  Interstitial  hemorrhages, 
petechial  in  character,  soon  begin  to  appear,  at  first  around  the 
anklea,  then  extending  up  the  legs  to  the  trunk  and  arms.  The  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  mouth,  bowels,  and  urinary  tract  are  also  the 
site  of  similar  lesions.  On  the  surface  of  the  body  the  hair  follicles 
are  especially  the  scat  of  hemorrhages.  Still  larger  estrayasations  are 
determined  by  insignificant  bruises.  As  in  infants,  subperiosteal 
extravasation  of  blood  may  occur,  but,  owing  to  tho  firmer  structure 
of  the  bony  tissue,  results  in  the  formation  of  nodes  rather  than  fusi- 
form swellings.  Actual  hemorrhages  may  occur,  of  which  epistaxis 
is  tho  most  common,  hematuria  and  bleeding  from  the  bowels  are 
nest  in  frequency,  while  hasmoptysia  aud  htematemesis  are  rare.  A 
curious  condition  of  tho  skin  is  produced— "scurvy  sclerosis" — a 
firm,  inelastic  induration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  with  a  purplish 
discoloration  of  the  surface  from  multiple  pctechise.  Large  inter- 
muscular clots  may  break  down  and  indolent  ulcers  result. 

The  circulatory  symptoms  are  those  due  to  a  poorly  nourished 
heart,  namely,  palpitation,  with  a  feeble  and  irregular  impulse. 
Hsemic  murmurs  are  common.  The  nervous  symptoms  are  those  of 
low  vitality,  slow,  unresponsive,  and  depressed  mentality,  headache,  or, 
with  the  occurrence  of  extravasation  into  the  various  tissues  of  the 
brain,  convulsions  or  Iiemiplegia.  The  chief  osseous  sywptoms  which 
have  been  observed  are  necrosis,  separation  of  the  epiphyses  or  of  the 
costal  cartilages,  destruction  of  a  recent  callus,  and  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  larger  joints.  The  appetite  is  lost  or  uncertain,  and  there 
is  nausea  or  repugnance  to  the  mere  sight  of  food ;  vomiting,  de- 
layed digestion,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea.  The  latter  may  be  so 
severe  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  blood  oozing  from  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  there  may  be  a  condition  simulating  a  severe  dys- 
entery. The  respiration  is  normal  but  shallow.  Dyspnoea  may  occur, 
and  infarctions  of  the  lung  have  been  found  post  mortem. 

Diagnosis.— "Vil^  increased  care  of  the  rations  scurvy  has  almost 
disappeared,  even  on  the  smaller  ocean  craft.  The  history  of  crowded 
and  damp  quarters,  overwork,  cold,  hardships,  and  poor  food  should 
at  once  suggest  the  diagnosis.  Isolalcd  cases  are  more  difficult  to 
decide  upon,  and  are  with  difficulty  separated  from  some  forms  of 
purpura.  Tlie  rapidity  of  recovery  when  the  food  is  properly  reg- 
ulated will  establish  the  diagnosis  in  many  instances. 
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VII.   STATUS  LYMPHATICUS 

{SeepagtSff) 

VIII.   ADDISON'S    DISEASE 

Causes. — Addison's  disease  is  usually  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  symptoms  depend  upon  the  loss  of 
function  of  these  bodies.  Most  cases  occur  between  20  and  40  years 
of  age.     It  predominates  in  males  (2  to  1). 

Symptoms. — Its  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  insidious.  A  light  yellow  or 
light  brown  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  usually  the  first  symptom 
to  attract  attention.  It  progressively  deepens  over  the  entire  body, 
and  is  especially  marked  over  the  pigment- bearing  areas,  the  areolae 
of  the  nipples,  and  the  genitals.  Finally,  a  marked  bronzing  of  the 
entire  skin  surface  is  observed,  with  circumscribed,  sometimes  ex- 
tensive, areas  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour.  The  exposed  or 
irritated  skin  surfaces  are  also  deeper  in  colour.  Patches  of  lenco- 
derma  are  occasionally  observed.  The  mucous  membranes  are  also 
pigmented. 

Addison  called  attention  to  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  in 
these  cases.  Kausea,  vomiting,  anorexia,  abdominal  pain,  reti-action 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  more  or  lees  profuse  diarrhcea  occur, 
but  all  vary  greatly  in  severity  and  frequency.  General  languor  and 
debility,  slight  at  first  but  progressively  increasing,  are  symptoms 
which  occur  before  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  suggests  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease.  These  increase  in  severity  till  asthenia  becomes 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  Lassitude  and  muscular 
prostration  are  marked  even  in  well-nourished,  robust,  and  muscu- 
lar persons.  The  heart's  action  becomes  remarkably  feeble,  irregu- 
lar, or  paroxysmal.  There  are  accompanying  vascular  disturbances, 
such  as  vertigo,  syncope,  headaciie,  coma,  or  convulsions;  the  syn- 
cope may  even  be  fatal.  Although  ansmia  was  at  one  time  regarded 
as  an  essential  and  characteristic  symptom,  it  is  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon as  was  once  supposed.  The  number  of  erythrocytes  or  the 
amount  of  hEemoglobiu  may  even  be  increased.  As  a  rule  the  leuco- 
cytes show  no  marked  changes,  although  iu  a  few  instances  melanin 
has  been  observed  in  them. 

Co)i) plications. — Acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis  may  develop 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  growth  within  the  suprarenal  capsule  is  nearly  always 
tuberculous,  and  the  involvement  of  some  one  of  the  blood  vessels 
may  lead  to  the  dissemination  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  to  various  parta 
of  the  body.  Symptoms  develop  according  to  the  distribution  of  the 
new  foci  of  disease. 
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Diagnosis, — The  cardinal  symptoms  upon  vbich  the  diagnosiB 
rests  are  pigmentation  of  the  Bkin  with  marked  and  progressive 
asthenia ;  in  doubtful  cases  the  response  to  the  tuherculin  test. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Pigmentation  of  the  skin  may  develop 
from  a  great  variety  of  causes  and  conditions  :  abdominal  neoplasms, 
particularly  melano-sarcoma ;  pregnancy,  uterine  disease,  torpidity  or 
disease  of  the  liver,  ulcer  or  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  exophthalmic 
goitre,  splenic  leucEemia,  peeudo-leueaemia,  scleroderma,  comedones ; 
eyen  dirt  and  the  resulting  irritation  of  the  skin,  have  all  at  times 
given  rise  to  sufficient  discoloration  or  pigmentation  of  the  skin  to 
lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease.  In  argyria  the  history 
and  the  absence  of  the  asthenia  will  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Thus  far  the  cases  reported  have  had  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. The  use  of  suprarenal-capsule  extract  may  in  the  future 
modify  the  mortality. 

IX.   DISEASES   OF  THE   SPLEEN 

We  here  consider  changes  developing  primarilif  in  the  spleen. 

I.  Uovable  Spleen. — Symptoms. — These  vary  with  the  degree 
of  mobility  and  size  of  the  gland.  Some  cases  are  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  palpation  and  give  rise  to  no  subjective  symptoms  what- 
ever. In  other  instances,  especially  if  the  organ  is  enlarged  as  well 
as  displaced,  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  dragging  in  the  left  side, 
which,  when  the  cause  is  discovered,  gives  nervous  patients  much 
anxiety.  Rarely  torsion  of  the  pedicle  occurs,  and  swelling,  pain, 
fever,  and  even  necrosis  may  follow.  The  diagnosis  is  esisily  made  by 
palpation,  unless  adhesions  exist.  Exploratory  laparotomy  may  be 
necessary  in  obscure  cases. 

II.  Rupture  of  the  Spleen. — In  the  excessive  degree  of  hyper- 
emia sometimes  present  in  typhoid,  malarial,  and  other  fevers,  spon- 
taneous rupture  may  occur.  Traumatism  is  a  more  common  cause. 
The  symptoms  of  acute  and  severe  intra-abdominal  hemorrhage 
at  once  develop.  Abdominal  section  confirms  the  diagnosis.  The 
mortality  is  higli ;  an  immediate  operation  saves  a  small  proportion. 

III.  Infarct,  AbsceBs,  and  New  Orowths  of  the  Spleen.— 
An  infarct  of  the  spleen  may  occur  as  a  result  of  emboli  or  throm- 
bosis in  endocarditis,  typhoid,  and  similar  affections.  Splenic  pain, 
tenderness,  and  swelling  occurring  in  pysemia  may  cause  a  suspicion 
of  the  condition,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  is  practically  impossible ; 
BO  also  with  the  rare  abscesses,  cysts,  and  neoplasms  of  the  gland, 
unless  they  reach  such  a  size  as  to  be  evident  upon  percussion  or 
palpation.  The  true  nature  of  the  enlargement  is  only  to  be  deter- 
mined by  an  exploratory  operation. 
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IV.  Splenic  ATumwIft — Primitive  splenomegaly  occars  at  all 
agea,  but  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. 

Symptoms. — The  epleun  ib,  as  a  rule,  very  large,  bnt  aside  from 
mochauical  discomfort  this  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms.  Hiemateme- 
sis  is  common,  and  ie  often  the  symptom  for  vhich  the  patient  first 
seeks  relief.  Hiematuria  and  purpura  have  also  been  obeerTed.  Mo- 
chanical  obstraction  is  probably  the  cause  of  all  of  these  Eymptoms. 
Ascites  is  not  infrequent,  due  either  to  the  enlarged  spleen  or  to 
the  associated  aniemia.  Oedema  of  the  extremities  or  general  anasarca 
may  occur  (rare).  Pigmentation  of  the  skin  (melanoderma)  is  seldom 
observed ;  in  some  instances  the  colour  has  been  as  dark  as  in  pro- 
nounced cases  of  Addison's  disease. 

The  antemia  may  cause  only  a  slight  pallor,  or  it  maybe  as  intense 
as  that  of  progressive  pernicious  aneemia.  A  relatively  high  red  cell 
count  is  found  (average  3,400,000),  with  a  relatively  low  amount 
of  liEemoglobin  (average  i5  per  cent) ;  and  the  leucocyte  count  is  low 
(!d,500),  with  an  cstreme  leucopenia  (500)  in  about  half  of  all  oases. 
The  differential  count  ot  the  leucocytes  shows  nothing  of  importance. 
The  rfd  corpuscles  are  changed  somowhat ;  poikilocytosis  is  common; 
normoblasts  and  megaloblasts  are  not  infrequent. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  primitive  splenomegaly, 
with  aniemia  and  without  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands. 

Pernicious  Anwmia. — The  differentiation  may  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, but  the  small  size  of  the  spleen  and  the  relatively  high  amount 
of  hemoglobin  are  characteristic  of  pernicious  anajmia. 

Splenic  Leucmmia. — Those  cases  of  leuctemia  in  which  the  leuco- 
cytes gradually  diminish  and  remain  at  their  normal  number  for  pro- 
tracted periods  are  difficult  to  differentiate.  As  a  rule  the  blood 
examination  will  determine  the  diagnosis. 

Pxetido-leucwmiti. — The  hsemanalysis  and  the  size  of  the  spleen 
may  be  identical  in  the  two  conditions,  but  the  progressive  enlarge- 
ment of  tlie  lymph  glands  is  characteristic  of  Hodgkin's  disease. 

Cirrho-fis  of  Ike  lAnr  with  Enlarged  Spleen. — 'Whether  the  cirrho- 
sis be  due  to  alcoholism  or  to  sj-philis,  the  spleen  is  often  enlarged; 
even  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  may  be  followed  by  splenic 
enlargement.  The  two  conditions  may  coexist.  A  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  progress  of  each  disease  is  essential  to  accurate  separa- 
tion of  such  cases;  so  al'?o  is  their  behaviour  under  appropriate 
treatment  (e.  g.,  mercury). 

Malaria  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  paludal  cachexia,  may 
be  excluded  by  the  history,  the  absence  of  the  plasmodium  from  the 
blood,  and  the  differences  observed  on  hsemanalyeis. 
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X.   DISEASES   OF  THE   THYROID   GLAND 

I.  Goitre.  —  Symptoms.  —  One  lobo,  both  lobes,  or  the  entire 
gland,  may  progressively  enlarge  and  form  a  bilobed  tumour  extend- 
ing across  the  front  of  the  neck.  This  tumour  may  be  of  varying 
composition :  vascular,  cystic,  or  parenchymatous  with  colloid  degen- 
eration. In  each  instance  the  resulting  disfigurement  may  be  at  first 
the  only  cause  for  complaint.  Later,  as  the  mass  increases  in  size, 
pressure  symptoms  develop  according  to  the  structures  involved — 
pain,  dyspncea,  aphonia  from  paralysis  of  one  or  both  vocal  cords, 
or  even  sudden  death  from  compression  of  the  vagus  on  one  or  both 
sides. 

This  same  group  and  train  of  symptoms  develop  if  the  gland  be- 
comes the  seat  of  a  new  growth.  Adenomata,  carciiiomata,  and  sar- 
comata are  the  forma  of  neoplasm  most  frequently  found  in  this 
locality.  Abscess  of  the  thyroid,  a  condition  rarely  observed,  may 
give  rise  to  similar  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — Inspection  reveals  the  enlnrgement,  but  its  exact 
nature  can  only  be  determined  by  a  surgical  operation.  The  proif- 
nosis  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  tumour  and  the  mechan- 
ical disturbances  caused  by  it. 

II.  Exophthalmic  GJoitre. — Graves's,  Basedow's,  or  Parry's  dis- 
ease is  most  frequent  in  early  adult  life,  between  ^0  and  30,  prepon- 
derating in  women  (3  to  1).  Several  in  the  same  family  may  suffer. 
It  is  probably  duo  to  excessive  thyroid  action  (liyperthyrea). 

Symptoms. — Four  cardinal  symptoms  characterize  this  disease: 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  exophthalmos,  tachycardia,  and 
tremor.  These  do  not  always  develop  in  the  same  order,  but  ulti- 
mately all  are  well  marked. 

Enlnrgement  of  the  Thyroid. — As  in  simple  goitre,  one  or  both 
sides  may  be  affected,  although  the  size  of  the  growth  is  not  bo 
extreme.  The  thyroid  vessels  become  dilated,  and  a  noticeable  thrill 
may  be  felt,  or  even  seen,  and  various  murmurs  heard  over  the 
tumour  mass. 

Exophthulmos. — Synchronously,  as  a  rule,  with  tlie  thyroid  en- 
largement one  or  both  eyes  become  more  prominent.  At  first  tliis 
may  be  due  merely  to  the  infrequent  winking  and  to  the  altered 
adjustment  of  the  eyelid,  whereby  a  line  of  the  white  eyeball 
appears  above  and  below  the  cornea.  In  looking  downward  the 
upper  lid  does  not  follow  the  movement  of  the  eyeball.  Soon  an 
actual  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  becomes  apparent ;  this  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  and  an  actual  dislocation  of  the  eye  from  its 
socket  has  been  observed.     Vision  remains  normal,  as  a  rule,  but  the 
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arteries  of  the  retina  throb,  and  can  be  seen  to  pulsate.     A  general 
inflammation  of  all  ocular  structures  may  destroy  the  eye  (rare). 

Tachi/cardia. — The  heart  action  progressively  increases  in  ra- 
pidity, although  intermisaion  is  rare ;  140  to  160  beats  per  minute,  or 
even  higher,  are  not  infrequently  observed.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
cardiac  impulse  may  be  felt  over  the  entire  chest,  and  even  beard  at 
a  considerable  distance  (5  feet  in  1  cage).  The  pulsation  can  be 
Been  over  the  prtecordial  region  and  over  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  A 
general  arterial  distention  occurs,  and  is  a  marked  and  distressing 
symptom;  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  sleep  because  of  the  jarring 
sound  in  the  ears  conveyed  by  the  carotids.  The  arterioles  are 
dilated  and  hot  flushes  with  profuse  sweats  occur.  The  arterial  pulse 
can  be  felt  in  the  finger  tips.  A  well-marked  venous  pulse  has  been 
observed  (rare).  Tremor  is  a  well-marked  cardinal  symptom,  fine, 
general,  involuntary,  and  appearing  early. 

Miscellaneous  Symploms. — The  skin  may  show  a  pigmentation 
closely  simulating  that  of  Addison's  disease,  and  leucoderma,  severe 
pruritus,  or  urticaria.  In  the  underlying  connective  tissue  patches  of 
solid  oedema  or  of  myx<edema  may  appear.  As  a  result  of  this 
excess  of  moisture  in  tlie  skin  and  underlying  structures  a  marked 
diminution  in  electrical  resistance  has  been  noted. 

Vomiting  and  diarrhtea,  in  paroxysmal  attacks, are  not  infrequent. 
As  a  result  of  impaired  nutrition,  ansemia,  emaciation,  and  slight  fever 
progressively  increase.  Marked  changes  occur  in  the  nervous  system. 
The  mind  may  remain  unaffected,  but  irritability,  change  of  disposi- 
tion, mental  depression,  melancholia  (rare),  or  acute  mania  (more 
common)  have  been  noted.  This  last  symptom,  when  it  does  occur, 
is  of  considerable  importance,  for  death  sometimes  rapidly  super- 
venes. Glycosuria,  albuminuria,  or  diabetes  may  be  observed.  These 
various  symptoms  vary  markedly  in  intensity  from  time  to  time  and 
in  different  individuals. 

DiagnosiB. — Bearing  in  mind  the  four  cardinal  symptoms  just 
described,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  Acute  or  chronic  forms 
occur.  A  certain  proportion  of  recent  cases  recover,  but  recovery  in 
well-established  cases  is  rare. 

III.  Myxoedema. — In  goitre  and  exophthalmic  goitre  there  is 
an  excessive  action  of  the  thyroid  gland  (hyperthyrea) ;  but  in  the 
conditions  about  to  be  described  the  opposite  state  prevails  (athyrea), 

(I)  Cretinism. — Symptoms. — May  develop  immediately  after  birth, 
or  at  any  time  up  to  puberty.  In  the  sporadic  type  of  the  disease 
the  thyroid  gland  is  either  congenitally  absent  or  deficient,  or  fails 
to  develop.  The  child  usually  appears  like  other  children  until 
about  6  months  of  age.     About  that  time  marked  dcTelopmental 
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detects  begiu  to  be  manifest.  Growth  of  body  and  mind  ia  re- 
tarded. The  fontanels  do  not  close ;  the  hair  is  thin,  the  skin  dry, 
the  tongue  lolls  loosely  from  the  mouth  and  appears  to  be  too  large. 
The  pale  and  yellowish  face  is  swollen,  and  the  toadlike  eyes  peer 
through  a  mere  slit  between  the  puffy  lids  (Fig.  20,  page  156).  The 
nose  is  flat,  and  the  few  teeth  appear  late,  at  infrequent  intervals, 
and  promptly  decay.  The  hands  and  feet  of  this  pot-bellied  child 
are  stubby  and  nearly  useless  appendages  to  the  short  and  stumpy 
limbs.  The  mind  is  as  deformed  as  the  body ;  idiocy  and  imbecility 
are  common  terminal  stages.  Id  certain  parts  of  the  world  (Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Italy)  an  endemic  form  of  this  disease  exists,  seeo- 
ciated  with  goitre.  The  resulting  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as 
in  the  sporadic  cases,  but  there  is  doubtless  a  difference  in  the  pri- 
mary cause  not  clearly  understood  at  present. 

Diagnosis. — Is,  as  a  rule,  easy,  provided  the  existence  of  this  dis- 
ease be  borne  in  mind.  Owing  to  its  rarity  in  America  unrecognised 
cases  doubtless  occur.  The  non-deposition  of  lime  salts  in  the  bones, 
giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  fcefal  rickets,  and  the  perma- 
nent preservation,  in  the  adult,  of  childlike  characteristics  of  body 
and  mind,  infantilism,  can  easily  be  differentiated.  Formerly  nearly 
every  case  died.  Of  the  few  who  survived  there  resulted  a  curious 
form  of  dwarfs,  with  short  legs,  big  joints,  and  the  toadlike  and 
repulsive  facial  expression  described. 

(II)  Juvenile  Myxcedema. — It  occasionally  happens  that  in  a  child 
who  up  to  the  age  of  6  or  8  years  has  been  healthy  and  normally 
developed,  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  infectious  diseases,  or  of  a 
direct  septic  involvement  of  the  thyroid,  causes  the  gland  to  atrophy 
or  its  function  to  be  suspended.  The  same  symptoms  then  develop, 
save  for  the  differences  in  age,  as  are  about  to  be  described. 

(III)  Hyzcedema  in  Adults. — As  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  women 
are  much  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  men  (6  to  1).  It  is  more 
common  in  adults  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  years. 

Symptoms. — In  women  these  bear  no  direct  relation  to  menstru* 
ation,  pregnancy,  or  the  menopause.  The  body,  as  a  whole,  becomes 
more  bulky  and  appears  to  be  generally  swollen  or  edematous,  but 
the  swelling  is  firm,  inelastic,  and  does  not  pit  on  pressure.  The 
skin  is  dry  and  rough.  The  wrinkles  are  obliterated,  and  this 
change  in  the  face  gives  rise  to  a  curiously  stolid  expression  (Fig. 
22,  page  157).  The  features  change,  the  nose,  lips,  and  cheeks 
broaden,  the  mouth  is  enlarged,  and  the  tongue  appears  too  big. 
Red  patches  may  mark  the  skin  over  the  nose  and  on  the  cheeks. 
The  hair  is  dry,  stiff,  and  sparse.  The  muscles  of  the  body  become 
flabby,  and  a  slow  and  hesitating  gait  develops. 
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Ueadache,  defective  memory,  delayed  meutality,  an  irritAble  and 
suspicious  di reposition,  and  finally  delusions,  hallucinations,  dementia, 
and  eoma,  follow  the  course  of  the  disease  within  the  brain.  The 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  remain  normal,  though  the  power  of 
resistance  to  mtilign  influences  is  diminished.  Tubercnlosis  is  there- 
fore a  common  cause  of  death.  The  thyroid  progressively  dimin- 
ishes in  size,  finally  the  glandular  elements  disappear,  and  only  a 
shriveled  and  fibrous  structure  marks  the  locatiou  of  the  gland. 
Exophthalmic  goitre  sometimes  develops  coincidently  with  myi- 
cedema,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  two  conditions  muy  he  combined. 

Dingnosit. — The  diagnosis  of  uncomplicated  myxcedema  is  usually 
easy  if  the  causes  and  symptoms  be  carefully  studied.  Bright's 
disease  is  the  ailment  most  commonly  confounded  with  myso^iema 
and  the  urinary  symptoms  may  he  very  similar  in  each  affection. 
The  solid  character  of  the  swelling  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  pit 
on  pressure  as  does  renal  cedema,  the  loss  of  hair,  the  dryness  of  the 
skin,  and  the  peculiar  mental  state  are  the  chief  features  by  which 
the  true  nature  of  the  lesion  can  be  best  determined. 

FrognoHts. — With  proper  treatment  (thyroid  extract)  the  per- 
centage of  recoveries  has  greatly  increased  within  the  past  decade. 

(IV)  Operative  Myz<Edema. — As  a  result  of  operations  iu  which 
the  thyroid  has  been  entirely  removed  a  condition  of  myxo^dema 
(cachexia  strumipriva)  develops  in  about  one  sixth  of  all  cases.  Al- 
lowing small  portions  of  the  gland  to  remain,  or  the  presence  of 
accessory  glands  (not  infrequent),  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms,  but  when  the  gland  is  quite  obliterated 
the  myxcedematous  cachexia  develops  with  comparative  rapidity, 

XI.    DISEASES   OF  THE   THYMUS   GLAND 

SymplMm. — The  functions  of  this  gland  are  unknown,  the  disor- 
ders caused  by  its  disease  are  rare,  and  the  resulting  symptoms  ob- 
scure. Such  symptoms  as  do  arise  develop,  as  a  rule,  before  the  ago 
of  puberty.  If  the  gland  persists  after  the  15th  year  instead  of  under- 
going atrophy  in  the  normal  mtinner,  or  if  the  gland  is  unusually  large 
(hypertrophy  of  the  thymus),  or  if  it  be  invaded  by  tuberculous, 
syphilitic,  or  neoplastic  deposits,  or  if  hemorrhage  occurs  or  an  ab- 
scess develops  within  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  by  any  of  these 
means  the  size  of  the  gland  be  made  disproportionate  to  its  normal 
relations  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  various  symptoms  due  to  pressure 
may  develop.  Pressure  upon  the  trachea  may  cause  dyspncea ;  upon 
the  adjacent  nerve  trunks,  thymic  asthma,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or 
laryngismus  stridulus;  if  the  large  blood  vessels  are  compressed, 
congestion  or  atdema  may  result. 
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Diagnosis. — Marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  gland  may  give 
rise  to  an  increased  area  of  dulDeaa,  on  percussion,  along  the  left 
Bternal  border  from  the  2d  to  the  4th  ribs.  The  exact  relationship 
existing  between  this  purely  mechanical  pressure  and  thymic  asthma, 
laryngismus  stridnlus,  exophthalmic  goitre,  spasm  of  tlie  glottis,  or 
acute  dyspncea  is  so  indefinite,  that  at  the  present  time  accurate 
diagnosis  of  thymic  disorders  is  without  any  firm  basi3. 


SECTION  VI 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

Prepared  by  Henkt  Goodwin  Webster,  M.  D. 

(See  also  pagee  i75  lo  4SO  and  6S1  to  G4S) 

Movable  Kidney. — Symptoms. — These  are  frequently  lacking. 
In  some  cases  there  is  dragging  paiu  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
regions,  occasionally  colicky  abdominal  pain,  intercostal  and  lumbo- 
abdominal  neuralgia,  and,  rarely,  the  kidney  itself  is  tender.  Movable 
kidney  is  often  associated  with  the  multiple  symptoms  of  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  and  hypochondriasis,  and  serious  mental  anxiety  often 
dates  from  the  discovery  of  the  condition.  The  various  forms  of 
nervous  dyspepsia  often  coexist,  and  there  may  be  prolapse  of  the 
stomach  (gastroptosis),  rarely  dilatation,  or  descent  of  many  abdom- 
inal viscera  (splanchnoptosis)  of  which  movable  kidney  is  a  part. 
Constipation  is  common,  intestinal  obstruction  and  jaundice  (from 
pressure)  are  rare.  The  characters  of  the  urine  in  movable  kidney 
have  been  described  elsewhere  (page  645). 

Attacks  of  severe  abdominal  pain  with  chills,  fever,  nausea,  vom- 
iting, and  prostration  (Dietl's  crisis)  may  occur,  probably  from  twist- 
ing or  kinking  of  the  ureter.  The  occurrence  of  oliguria  during  the 
attack,  perhaps  with  swelling  of  the  kidney  (hydronephrosis),  fol- 
lowed by  an  excessive  flow  of  clear  urine  with  subsidence  of  pain  and 
swelling,  renders  this  explanation  plausible,  at  least  in  cases  attended 
by  the  symptoms  just  described. 

Differeutial  Di<igitn»is.—T\iB  kidney  may  be  palpabh,  or  morahie 
as  far  down  as  the  navel,  or  fioating,  in  which  case  it  may  be  carried 
to  various  parts  of  the  abdomen  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  physical  examination  (page  4~7). 

A  movable  kidney  may  be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  gall  bladder, 
but  the  latter  descends  with  inspiration  and  can  not  be  moved  ex- 
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cept  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  centre  at  the  end  of  the  8th  rib, 
whereas  the  movable  kidney  can  be  carried  downward.  Moreover, 
a  distended  gall  bladder  when  pnshed  backward  tends  to  return  to 
its  former  position,  while  the  movable  kidney  when  reposited  will 
frequently  etude  subsequent  palpation.  In  rare  instances  a  tumour 
of  the  intestine  or  the  ovary  may  give  rise  to  doubt,  but  a  careful 
phyeical  examination,  together  with  the  history,  is  usually  sufficient 
to  settle  the  question.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  movable  kid- 
ney occurs  in  women,  and  it  is  the  right  kidney  which  is  prolapsed. 

II.  Renal  Congestion  {Hi/permmia). — Presenting  as  the  initial 
stage  of  nephritis,  or  in  the  course  of  the  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases,  or  associated  with  the  inorganic  poisons,  it  is  really  a  part 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  affections.  An  acute  and  a  chrome 
hypersemia  are  recognised. 

(1)  Aoute  Congestion.— This  may  occur  after  ei^posure  to  cold, 
after  poisoning  by  turpentine,  cantharides,  and  the  like,  and  after 
operations  upon  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  kidney.  The  symptomit 
are  diminution  or  suppression  of  the  urine,  which  may  contain 
blood,  albumin,  or  casta,  separately  or  together.  More  or  less  pros- 
tration is  present.  In  severe  cases,  after  nephrectomy,  the  patient 
may  pass  into  the  typhoid  condition  with  delirium.  After  injury, 
collapse  may  supervene  with  suppression.  A  single  attack  of  acute 
congestion  is  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but  repeated  attacks  tend  to 
induce  nephritis.  Where  serious  complications  do  not  exist  the  out- 
look is  good. 

This  condition  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  it  being  merely  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  it  from  its  accompanying  conditions. 

(3)  Chronic  CongSBtion, — Chronic  hypersemia  of  the  kidney  being 
due  to  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs  with  vascular  inter- 
ference ;  or  to  pressure,  as  by  tumours,  ascitic  fluid,  pericardial  effu- 
sion, pregnancy,  and  the  like,  presents,  for  the  most  part,  the  symp- 
toms of  its  associated  disease.  Diminished  secretion  of  urine  is  the 
most  constant  fymptom  (see  also  (3),  page  646). 

The  prognosis  depends  largely  on  the  causative  condition,  but 
from  the  tendency  of  chronic  congestion  to  produce  permanent 
changes  in  the  kidney  structure  and  so  induce  chronic  nephritis,  it 
is  serious.  Indeed,  some  writers  do  not  attempt  to  separate  this  con- 
dition from  diffuse  nephritis. 

III.  'U'rffimia. — This  name  is  given  to  a  congeries  of  symptoms 
occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  or  chronic  nephritis,  puerperal 
eclampsia,  some  cases  of  obstructed  urinary  excretion,  and  occasion- 
ally in  patients  with  pronounced  vascular  changes  alone, 

Symptoms. — These,  as  usually  described,  include  headache  and 
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Bleeplessness,  paralyses,  amaurosis,  convulsions,  mania,  vomiting,  de- 
lirium, coma,  increased  arterial  tension,  and  dyspncea.  Often  there  is 
marked  fever.  Sometimes  muscular  spaam  is  present.  Many  patients 
develop  repeated  acute  attacks  of  uriemia  of  varying  intensity,  or  the 
disease  may  pursue  a  chronic  course.     See  also  (17),  page  647. 

Mentioned  somewhat  more  in  detail,  headache,  usually  occipital 
and  generally  severe,  may  be  the  only  symptom,  and  may  be  continu- 
ous for  a  long  period.  Associated  with  sleeplessness  it  may  lead 
to  mania.  Other  nervous  phenomena,  such  as  itching,  numbnesB, 
and  cramps,  may  accompany  it.  It  is  often  conjoined  with  high 
arterial  tension.  Paralysis  may  take  any  form,  though  hemiplegia, 
monoplegia,  and  apliaaia  are  perhaps  most  frequent.  The  first  and 
last  are  often  associated  with  or  succeeded  by  coma. 

Amaurosis  is  not  infrequently  present  in  puerperal  eclampsia. 
It  appears  suddenly  and  lasts  for  a  short  time  only. 

Convulsions,  typical  of  eclampsia,  may  be  mild  or  severe,  single 
or  multiple  in  type.  In  children  they  are  usually  dependent  on 
acute  Bright's  disease  and  are  not  necessarily  grave ;  in  adults  they 
are  frequent  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic  nephritis,  when  oedema 
has  set  in  and  the  heart  is  failing ;  or  they  may  appear  suddenly  at 
any  time  in  the  chronic  interstitial  form.  These  seizures  may  closely 
simulate  epilepsy.  The  patient  may  complain  of  prodromal  headache 
and  restlessness,  though  often  the  attack  occurs  without  warning. 
During  the  short  intervals  between  the  convulsions  unconsciousness 
is  the  rule.  The  temperature  varies.  It  may  be  subnormal  during 
the  seizure,  but  has  a  tendency  to  rise  subsequently.  Increased  ar- 
terial tension  with  congestion  is  usually  present.  As  already  noted, 
children  respond  readily  to  treatment,  so  that  the  appearance  of  con- 
Tulsions  in  such  cases  need  not  cause  undue  anxiety,  but  in  older 
patients  their  occurrence  is  always  grave. 

Mania  may  appear  suddenly  in  persons  in  whom  nephritis  is  not 
suspected  and  who  have  never  displayed  indications  of  mental 
trouble.  This  is  especially  true  of  puerperal  cases,  in  which  attacks 
may  accompany  successive  pregnancies. 

Vomiting  may  be  only  a  consequence  of  the  general  disturbance 
dependent  upon  the  disordered  vascular  system,  but  is  sometimes 
seen  as  the  only  marked  symptom  of  an  apparently  slight  nephritis. 
In  such  instances  its  onset  is  abrupt,  its  course  intense,  and  its  out- 
come not  infrequently  fatal.  At  times  diarrhcea,  or  catarrhal  or 
membranous  colitis,  may  accompany  such  attacks.  A  form  of 
stomatitis  with  furred  tongue,  foul  breath,  cedema,  hyperEemia,  and 
swelling  of  the  lips  and  buccal  mucosa,  is  described  as  peculiar  to 
tmemia. 
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Delirium  and  coma  arc  usually  ^Soociuled,  and  commonly  appear 
toward  the  end  of  chronic  nephritis.  The  onset  is  gradual,  remis- 
sions may  occur,  but  the  course  is  toward  a  fatal  termination. 

Increased  arterial  tension  of  vailing  degree  is  very  generally  pres- 
ent in  the  ura'mic  state,  many  of  the  uriemie  symptoms,  such  as 
headache,  being  associated  w'th  it.  Dyspncea  may  be  due  to  me- 
chanical causes,  such  as  ascites,  pleuritic  effusion,  pulmonary  <£dcma, 
and  the  like,  but  that  peculiar  to  ureemia  is  prubably  dependent  on 
circulatory  changes.  It  may  simulate  bronchial  asthma  in  all  but 
the  characteristic  "  wheezing."  It  is  paroxysmal  at  first,  intrreases  in 
frequency,  and  at  last  is  continuous-,  the  patient  being  unable  to  lie 
down.  Toward  the  end  the  Cheyne-Stokes  tyi'C  of  breathing  may 
occur.  The  condition  may  persist  for  years,  and  is  at  first  amenable 
to  treatment  directed  to  the  circulatory  trouble. 

Diaffnosis.^FTom  alcoholic  or  opium  coma,  see  pages  C8,  69. 

Cases  of  unemic  coma  coming  on  slowly,  with  fever,  and  with- 
out convulsions,  muscular  spasms,  and  the  like,  may  be  mistaken  for 
typhoid,  but  a  positive  Widal  reaction  may  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Perliaps  the  most  difficult  differentiation  is  from  cerebral  disease. 
Uresmic  hemiplegia  and  monoplegia  o(cur,  as  previously  noted,  with- 
out cerebral  lesions;  but  a  suffused  face,  stertorous  breathing,  eyes 
turned  toward  the  side  of  the  hemorrhage,  full,  slow  pulse,  and  hemi- 
plegia should  suggest  apoplexy.  In  rare  instances  it  is  possible  for 
meningitis  to  be  confused  with  uncmia. 

Proffiio^is. — This  is  always  grave,  but  mild  cases  may  recover  and 
the  patient  survive  for  years. 

IV-  Acute  Brigllt'a  Diaease. — Canms. — Acute  diffuse  nephri- 
tis follows  cold  and  exposure;  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  espe- 
cially scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  the  like;  the  ingestion 
of  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  turpentine,  cantharides,  and  carbolic 
acid ;  occurs  sometimes  as  a  result  of  extensive  cutaneous  bums,  and 
more  frequently  in  the  course  of  pregnancy. 

Sympfoms. — The  clinical  symptoms  include  some  or  all  of  the 
following  manifestations  :  More  or  less  general  serous  effusion,  anie- 
mia,  chills,  pain,  nausea  and  vomiting,  sometimes  fever,  and,  most 
characteristic  of  all,  urinary  changes. 

The  effusion  may  vary  from  simple  pufliness  about  the  ankles  or 
the  eyelids  to  general  anasarca,  or  there  may  even  he  ascites  or  pleu- 
ral effusion.  The  amount  of  fluid  present  is  no  indication  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  nephritis,  as  violent  and  rapidly  fatal  disease  of  the 
kidneys  may  be  accompanied  with  little  swelling.  Pulmonary  oedema 
is  of  not  infrequent  occuri'ence,  and  even  (edema  of  the  glottis  has 
been  noted.     The  skin,  however,  is  dry.     Amemia  appears  early  ajid 
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is  very  generally  present.  Cbilla  occur  in  aome  inatances,  particu- 
larly when  the  disease  is  dependent  on  exposure,  but  are  by  no  means 
frequent— a  etatement  wliich  also  applies  to  nausea  and  vomiting. 

There  is  no  temperature  curve  peculiar  to  acute  Bright's  disease. 
The  fever  may  run  high,  especially  in  children,  or  there  may  be  but 
little  rise  of  temperature.  The  pulse  may  in  some  instances  be  hard, 
of  increased  tension  and  increased  rapidity.  Rapid  cardiac  dilutation 
with  fatal  issue  has  been  reported.  Unemia  is  occasionally  seen. 
Hemorrhagic  retinitis  occurs. 

As  a  rule,  the  urinary  symptoms  (see  (4),  page  648)  are  the  only 
ones  which  afford  a  clew  to  the  real  nature  of  the  eases. 

Regarding  the  course  of  the  disease  no  fixed  rule  applies,  as  its 
duration  and  intensity  vary  greatly.  The  cases  running  the  most 
acute  course  are  usually  those  subsequent  to  scarlet  fever,  when  sup- 
pression and  cedema  are  the  rule,  although  rapidly  fatul  cases  may 
lack  the  letter,  and  htematuria  may  be  the  first  cardinal  symptom. 

IHffereniial  Diagnosis. — Recognition  of  this  condition  should  not 
be  difficult.  Of  course  the  alert  practitioner  will  be  on  the  look- 
out for  it  as  a  sequel  of  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  as  a  manifes- 
tation in  the  course  of  pregnancy.  Following  exposure  and  the 
eruptive  fevers,  its  onset  is  usually  sufficiently  marked  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  real  nature  of  the  trouble,  but  in  many  cases  of  pregnancy, 
and  when  it  appears  in  young  children,  it  may  begin  so  insidiously  as 
to  escape  attention,  and  an  eclamptic  seizure  may  be  the  first  symp- 
tom noted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  simple  febrile  albumi- 
nuria, with  a  few  hyaline  casts,  does  not  constitute  Bright's  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  serious,  a  fatal  issue  sometimes  ensu- 
ing as  early  as  the  2d  or  3d  day.  An  increase  in  the  dropsical  symp- 
toms, with  small,  rapid,  low-tension  pulse  and  increasing  albumin, 
are  grave  symptoms,  white  increased  urinary  secretion  and  diminish- 
ing albumin  are  hopeful  signs.  The  tendency  to  chronicity  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Scarlatinal  nephritis  should  show  an  improvement 
in  from  t  to  10  days,  with  complete  recovery  after  3  or  4  weeks  in 
favourable  cases.  A  much  longer  course — 8  to  10  weeks — is  not 
incompatible  with  a  perfect  restoration  of  strmrtnre  and  function. 

V.  Chronic  Bright's  JDisease. — Different  authorities  recog- 
nise a  number  of  sub-varieties  of  this  disease,  but  for  purposes  of 
clinical  diagnosis  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  a  chronic  diffuse  or 
parenchymatous,  and  a  chronic  interstitial  form.  Amyloid  degenera- 
tion ia  not  a  distinct  form  of  Bright's  diaease,  but  an  incident  in 
either  of  the  forms  of  chronic  nephritis,  or  a  manifestation  of  some 
one  of  the  cachexias,  such  as  that  of  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  and 
the  like.     It  will  receive  separate  mention. 
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(I)  Chronic  Diffuse  NephrltlB.— Pathologically,  the  large  white 
kidney — chronic  diffuse  or  parenchymatous  nephritis  with  exudation. 

Symptotm.—Aa  previously  stated,  an  acute  nephritis  may  merge 
into  a  chronic  aephritis,  or  the  chronic  form  may  be  primary  and 
develop  insidiously.  If  it  follows  the  acute  form  the  symptoms  will 
be  similar  but  of  modified  intensity.  Developing  aa  a  primary  af- 
fection, possibly  dependent  upon  chronic  alcoholism,  syphilis,  febrile 
diseases,  and  the  like,  its  first  indication  may  be  a  gastro-intestinal 
crisis.  Moderate  oedema  of  the  feet  or  about  the  eyelids  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  possible  nephritis,  and  urinalysis  makes  the  diagnosis  cer- 
tain. The  cardinal  symptoms  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  are  dropsy, 
ansemia,  and  the  urinary  changes.  Associated  with  tbem  may  be 
ursemic  symptoms,  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  A  distinctive 
facies,  due  to  the  pufiSness  about  the  eyes  and  the  marked  amemia, 
is  insisted  on  by  gome  writers  as  peculiar  to  this  form  of  nephritis. 
Recurring  attacks  of  bronchitis  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
tension  of  the  pulse  increases,  the  arteries  gradually  become  stiff, 
and  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophied.  There  may  be  hemorrhagic 
retinitis.     For  the  urinary  changes  see  (5),  page  646. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  grave.  Recovery  may  take  place, 
especially  in  young  subjects,  but  the  course  is  for  the  most  part 
toward  a  fatal  issue,  either  from  uremia,  cedema  of  the  lungs,  or 
intercurrent  disease. 

(II)  Chronic  Interstitial  Nephritis. — Pathologically  this  is  vari- 
ously termed  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney,  chronic  productive  nephritis 
without  exudation,  contracted  kidney,  etc. 

Causes. — Chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  may  merge  into  this 
form  (small  white  kidney);  it  may  result  from  arteriosclerosis,  gout, 
alcoholism,  or  syphilis ;  or  it  may  occur  spontaneously. 

Symptoms. — Its  early  stages  paaa  unrecognised,  though  it  may 
well  be  looked  for  in  hearty  eaters  where  a  habit  of  high  arieri^ 
tension  exists.  Although  essentially  a  disease  of  middle  life  and  old 
age,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  children.  Its  symptoms  are 
manifested  in  the  uropoietic,  circulatory,  respiratory,  nervous,  and 
digestive  aystema,  and  in  the  eyes,  ears,  and  skin.  The  urinary  mani- 
feniatinns  are  described  in  (6),  page  6i6. 

Of  the  early  manifestations,  increased  arterial  tension  is  the  most 
important.  It  may  be  the  only  cardinal  symptom  in  a  congeries 
which  includes  headache,  palpitation,  bronchial  cough,  tinnitus 
aurium,  musofe  volitantes,  dizziness,  malaise,  anorexia,  and  a  number 
of  kindred  subjective  phenomena.  Closely  following  it  we  find 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  with  eventual  enlargement  of  the 
entire  organ,  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  character  of  the  apex 
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beat.  Beduplication  of  the  first  sound  is  not  nncommon,  while  the 
second  sound,  as  heard  oyer  the  aortic  area,  is  accentuated  and  has  a 
peculiar  ringing  quality.  A  systolic  murmur,  heard  at  the  apex  and 
transmitted  to  the  left,  raay  develop  later ;  and  toward  the  end,  when 
dilatation  succeeds  and  compensation  fails,  any  or  all  of  the  symp- 
toms of  chronic  endocarditis  and  rayocarditis  may  appear.  The 
central  nervous  changes  are  those  noted  under  uraemia.  Retinitis, 
choked  disc,  and  amauroais  are  frequent  ocular  symptoms,  and  ring- 
ing iu  the  ears  and  sudden  deafness  may  occur. 

G  astro-intestinal  symptoms  such  as  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhcea  are  almost  always  present  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  tongue  is  generally  coated.  It  may  be  red,  dry,  and  cracked,  or 
moist  and  glazed,  or  covered  with  a  brownish  scum,  or  furred  and 
foul.  Ursemic,  and  often  cardiac,  dyspncea  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; bronchitis  is  a  very  regular  accompaniment;  cedema  of  the 
lungs  is  often  seen  toward  the  last ;  and  cedema  of  the  glottis  may 
occur.  Eczema,  dry  and  itching  skin,  "  pins  and  needles,"  cramp, 
numbness,  and  other  cutaneous  and  nervous  manifestations  occur, 
although  (edema  is  rare.  Where  present  it  is  generally  merely  a 
slight  puffiness  of  the  feet  and  ankles. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn 
between  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus,  the  "  urina  spastica  "  of  neu- 
rotic and  hysterical  patients,  and  cases  of  interstitial  nephritis  with 
a  large  output  of  thin,  clear  urine.  Daily  examination  of  concen- 
trated specimens  of  the  latter  will  show  sooner  or  later  the  casts 
and  albumin  which  distinguish  it.  The  character  of  the  pulse  also 
will  throw  light  on  the  true  nature  of  the  condition.  As  the  onset 
of  the  disease  may  simulate  an  attack  of  dyspepsia,  gastro-enteritis, 
bronchitis,  or  even  cerebral  disease,  the  importance  of  careful  urinal- 
ysis as  a  routine  measure  can  not  be  underestimated. 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  bad.  While  many  sufferers  from 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis  go  on  in  comparative  comfort  for  many 
years,  there  is  but  one  outcome.  Eventually  the  arteriosclerosis 
determines  cardiac  disease,  and  the  patient  becomes  subject  to  re- 
peated cardiac  or  urremic  attacks  of  increasing  intensity,  or  dies  from 
apoplexy,  cedemd  of  the  lungs,  or  intercurrent  disease. 

VI.  Amyloid  Kidney. — The  cases  where  amyloid  disease  is 
manifested  only  in  the  kidney  are  very  rare,  and  in  these  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  the  urinalysis  alone.  But 
occurring  in  association  with  the  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  other  organs  which  may  follow  the  severe  cachexias,  or 
coming  on  during  a  chronic  nephritis,  it  presents  symptoms  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  permit  a  diagnosis.     Sequent  to  syphilis,  general 
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tuberculosis,  osteomyelitis,  or  the  cancerous  cachexia,  there  may  ap- 
pear a  condition  characterized  clinically  by  certain  vrinary  Jiniliitgg, 
for  wliicli  see  (7),  page  646.  Amyloid  disease  of  the  kidney  is  seldom 
responsible  for  dropsical  symptoms;  nor  are  cardiac,  arterial,  and 
ocular  symptoms  common.  The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  combina- 
tion of  polyuria  with  amyloid  degeneration  of  otiier  viscera. 

VII.  Pyelitis. — Cannes. — Consequent  upon  renal  calculus,  local 
tuberculosis,  the  acute  infectious  diseases  (diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
gcarlet  fever,  gonorrhtea,  and  othersJ,  purulent  cystitis,  obstructed 
ureter,  sarcoma  of  the  kidney,  pregnancy,  and  many  other  conditions, 
tlie  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammation  which 
maybe  limited  to  the  pelvis  alone  {pyeHti8)\  or  to  the  pelvis  and 
kidney  substance  {pyelonephritis) ;  or  the  entire  organ  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  single  abscess  cavity  {pyonephrosis). 

Sympfomg.— These  are  separable  into  early  and  late,  the  former 
preceding  suppuration,  the  latter  accompanying  it.  At  the  incep- 
tion of  the  disease,  as  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  there  may  be 
moderate  backache,  tenderness  to  deep  pressure  over  the  kidneys, 
a  marked  rise  of  temperature,  often  decided  chills  and  sweating. 
The  urine  remains  acid,  but  becomes  more  or  less  turbid.  For  the 
urinary  characters  of  the  varieties  of  pyelitis  see  (8),  page  649. 

The  milder  cases  of  pyelitis,  such  as  occur  in  fevers,  often  pass 
unnoticed,  as  they  may  give  no  decided  symptoms,  complete  and 
spontaneous  recovery  occurring,  but  in  tliose  which  proceed  to  sup- 
puration the  symptoms  become  more  distinctive.  A  chill  with  a 
decided  rise  of  temperature  usually  marks  the  establishment  of  the 
purulent  process,  while  the  increase  of  pus  cells  may  in  estrome 
cases  render  the  urine  almost  milky.  A  septic  temperature,  with 
very  marked  accessions  and  remissions  and  repeated  chills,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  earlier  stages,  and  persists  in  severe  cases,  but  in 
those  of  less  intensity  the  chart  shows  merely  a  small  evening  rise, 
dropping  to  normal  the  next  morning.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  pyelitis  is  tuberculous.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the 
effect  on  the  general  health  becomes  marked.  The  patient  becomes 
aneemic,  loses  flesh  and  strength,  his  appetite  is  poor,  he  has  night 
sweats,  and  usually  runs  a  constantly  elevated  temperature.  The 
disease  may  exhibit  marked  remissions  and  run  a  course  of  many 
years'  duration. 

In  other  more  virulent  cases  the  kidney  suhatance  becomes  the 
seat  of  multiple  pus  foci,  which  may  later  coalesce,  and  the  patient 
soon  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  septic  process.  Inspissation  of  tiie 
pus  may  occur,  thus  blocking  the  ureter,  or  occlusion  may  result 
from  the  presence  of  a  calculus  or  other  mechanical  or  inflammatory 
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cause.  The  coneeqnent  accumulation  of  pue  causes  distention  of 
the  kidney  into  a  tender  tumour  which  may  be  readily  perceptible  in 
the  loiu.  Iri-egular  high  temperature,  delirium,  and  rigours  mark 
such  severe  cases.  Unless  relieved,  the  patient  succumbs  to  septic 
poisoning.  In  a  few  instances  spoutaneous  cure  arises  through  in- 
spissntion  of  the  pus,  whereby  masses  are  found  resembling  putty,  in 
which  a  deposit  of  lime  salts  may  take  place. 

A  train  of  symptoms  referable  to  the  central  nervous  system, 
including  dyspnoia  and  other  manifestations,  which  may  simulate 
nrfemia,  is  sometimes  encountered. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  always  easy,  hut  the  occurrence  of  chills 
and  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  course  of  the  infections  diseases, 
with  a  close  watch  on  the  urine,  should  usually  enlighten  the  prac- 
titioner. The  differentiation  between  the  calculous  and  tuberculouB 
forms  may  often  be  made  with  accuracy  by  means  of  the  Roentgen 
ray,  and  catheterization  of  the  ureter  is  of  great  value  for  diagnosis 
OS  well  as  treatment.  While  tnberclc  bacilli  may  occasionally  be 
demonetraLod,  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine  is  more 
often  negative  than  otherwise.  Suppurative  cystitis  usually  differs 
from  pyelitis  in  the  tenesmus  and  vesical  pain  and  the  alkaline  con- 
dition of  the  urine  ( {18},  page  647),  the  urine  of  pyelitis  being  more 
often  acid,  though  cases  may  occur,  especially  in  men,  in  which  both 
conditions  are  present  and  differentiation  is  impossible.  Lumbar 
pain  and  tenderness  over  the  kidney  are  suggestive  of  pyelitis,  al- 
though the  symptoms  are  in  some  cases  more  ^'esical  than  renal. 

Perinephritic  abscess  differs  from  pyonephrosis  in  that  the  pns 
does  not  escape  through  the  urine,  and  oedema  in  the  skin  over  the 
lumbar  region  and  Uuctuation  may  often  be  made  out. 

Prognosis.— 'Si.WA  cases,  especially  those  of  febrile  origin,  usually 
resolve  spontaneously.  The  suppurative  varieties  may  occasionally 
be  self-limiting,  but  more  often  are  progressive  and  demand  surgical 
relief.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condition  may  be 
bilateral,  while  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  anomalies  exist  and 
death  may  result  from  removal  of  the  only  kidney. 

VIII.  HydPonephroHiB.— fflW-^fN. — Dilatation  of  the  kidney, 
its  pelvis  and  calyces,  may  be  unilateral,  rarely  bilateral ;  congenital, 
or  due  to  obatniction  of  the  ureter  by  kinking,  valves,  cicatricial 
bands,  or  calculi ;  may  be  continuous  or  intermittent,  and  present  in 
varying  degrees. 

Si/mp/.om)>. — It  often  exists  for  years  without  attracting  atten- 
tion, and  lit  most  simply  presents  a  progressively  enlarging  tumour 
in  the  region  of  the  kidney  which  may  cause  some  dragging  pain. 
When  large,  it  may  cause  pressure  symptoms.     Bilateral  cases  are 
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almost  alirayB  congeoital,  and  cauae  death  from  uremia  in  a  few 
days  at  most.  The  Hjmptoms  of  the  ititermittent  rariety  are  quite 
diBtinctive.  A  large  tumour  ie  found,  correspoaditig  in  position  to 
the  kidney,  which  suddenly  diaappearfl  with  the  eimultaneoue  pas- 
sage of  large  quantities  of  clear  urine.  Such  hydronephroses  teod 
to  reaccumulate,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — In  young  children  sarcoma  of  the  kid- 
ney and  enlarged  retroperitoneal  glands  closely  simulate  hydrone- 
phrosis, and  exploration  alone  may  demonstrate  the  true  nature  of 
the  growth.  Ovarian  cystoma  may  he  mistaken  for  hydronephrosis. 
Vaginal  examination  should  help  to  make  the  difference  plain ;  the 
OTarian  tumour  is  more  freely  movable,  fills  the  lower  portion  of  the 
abdomen,  and  tends  to  push  the  intestines  upward,  while  the  ascend- 
ing colon  can  often  be  made  out  passing  over  the  hydronephrotic  sac. 
From  pyonephrosis  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  absence  of 
constitutional  disturbance.  Rare  instances  occur  of  hydronephrosis 
so  large  as  to  be  taken  for  ascites,  while  the  combination  of  a  mova- 
ble kidney  and  hydronephrosis  occurs.  Should  other  means  fail, 
puncture  and  the  examination  of  the  aspirated  fiuid  ( (10),  page  653) 
may  be  of  service,  although  (to  be  remembered)  the  characteristics 
of  urine  tend  to  disappear  in  collections  of  long  standing. 

Prognosis. — A  majority  of  cases  never  cause  trouble.  A  certain 
proportion  are  cured  by  spontaneous  evacuation.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  growth  of  the  tumour  is  such  as  to  cause  serious  incon- 
venience, requiring  surgical  relief.  A  few  cases  of  intra-abdominal 
rupture,  or  even  evacuation  through  the  diaphragm  and  lung,  have 
been  reported.  Infection  and  transformation  into  pyonephrosis  may 
happen. 

IX.  Nephrolithiasis. — Renal  calculus  may  vary  from  a  mere 
"  infarct,"  so  called,  to  a  mass  occupying  the  entire  pelvis.  The 
symptoms  necessarily  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  stone.  The  sim- 
ple infarct  gives  no  symptoms.  Fine  "  gravel  "  may  be  passed  by  the 
patient  for  years  and  give  no  other  symptom.  The  size  of  renal 
calculi  passed  per  urethrnm,  without  discomfort,  may  be  considerable. 
Such  stones  may  appear  but  once,  or  may  be  passed  at  intervals  for 
years.    See  also  (10),  page  B47, 

Sympfoim. — Many  patients,  however,  are  not  so  fortunate,  and 
attacks  of  renal  colic  result.  Tlie  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with 
pain  of  an  agonizing  character,  having  its  origin  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  and  following  along  the  conrse 
of  the  ureter.  It  is  felt  also  in  the  testicle  and  down  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh,  and  is  at  times  referred  to  the  glans  penis.  Such  an 
attack  may  last  only  a  few  minutes,  ceasing  as  the  stone  enters  the 
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Uadder,  or  it  may  last  for  hours,  inducing  nausea  and  vomiting, 
sweating,  and  even  syncope  and  collapse.  A  chill  may  accompany 
the  onset,  the  temperature  is  regularly  elevated,  and  the  pulse  be- 
comes rapid  and  feeble.  There  is  often  strangury.  Some  patients 
during  an  attack  void  large  quantities  of  clear  urine.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  suppression,  and  even  urcemia,  supervene, 
although  the  opposite  kidney  is  perfectly  normal.  Following  the 
.attack  there  is  a  period  of  prostration.  Aching  paiu  may  persist  in 
the  region  of  the  affected  kidney  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
stone  has  passed.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  demonstrate  the  condition 
by  physical  examination. 

In  the  case  of  calculus  too  large  to  be  voided  by  the  ureter,  its 
continued  presence  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  give  rise  to  pain, 
usually  a  dull,  boring  backache,  not  always  referred  to  the  kidney, 
occasionally  paroxysmal,  and  in  certain  cases  simulating  floating  kid- 
ney; to  hematuria,  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom,  sometimes 
causing  a  smoky  appearance,  often  discoverable  only  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  frequently  aggravated  by  exercise  ;  to  pyelitis  either  sim- 
ple or  purulent ;  and  to  pyuria.  Kon-snppurative  pyelitis  due  to  the 
irritation  of  a  calculus  is  often  recurrent,  the  backache,  chill,  fever, 
And  higb-coloured  urine  closely  simulating  malaria. 

Differmitial  Diagnosis. — Renal  colic  may  closely  resemble  biliary 
■colic  {when  occurring  on  the  right  side),  intestinal  colic,  floating 
kidney,  and  sometimes  vesical  calculus.  The  direction  and  localiza- 
tion of  the  pain,  which  in  renal  coHc  is  referred  to  the  testicle,  the 
latter  becoming  tender  and  retracted,  the  character  of  the  urine, 
and  the  previous  history,  should  distinguish  this  condition  from  the 
hepatic  and  intestinal  varieties,  while  ammoniacal  urine  points  to 
TOBical  calculus,  and  physical  examination  will  often  establish  the 
diagnosis  of  floating  kidney.  Several  investigators  have  successfully 
diagnosed  renal  calculus  by  means  of  the  Roentgen  ray. 

Prognosis. — Renal  calculus  may  be  present  for  years  without 
causing  discomfort  to  the  patient.  Repeated  attacks  of  pain  or  the 
occurrence  of  pyelitis  are  a  source  of  danger,  and  call  for  surgical 
interference,  the  increasingly  successful  outcome  of  operations  on 
the  kidney  making  this  method  of  treatment  desirable. 

X.  Tumours  of  tiie  "RiAnsj.— Symptoms.— It  benign,  the 
growth  may  not  be  recognised  until  it  has  attained  such  a  size  aa  to 
cause  discomfort  by  reason  of  its  weight  and  the  pressure  exerted 
on  surrounding  organs,  although  it  is  rare  to  find  non-malignant 
growths  of  large  size.  Malignant  growths,  on  the  other  hand,  form- 
ing a  very  large  majority  of  kidney  tumours,  frequently  attain  enor- 
mous dimensions.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  sarcoma,  the  form 
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appearing  most  often  in  young  children,  in  whom  the  tumour  mass 
may  occupy  and  distend  tlie  entire  abdomen.  The  EymptomB  of 
muligniint  tumour  of  the  kidney  include  hsematuria,  puin,  and  ema- 
ciation. The  blood  is  frequently  voided  as  clots,  which  often  show 
as  moulds  of  the  ureter  or  even  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  it 
may  be  passed  in  the  fluid  state.  It  is  claimed  that  detached  por- 
tions of  the  growth  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.  Pain  is  not  always 
present,  but  the  patient  may  complain  of  dull,  aching,  lumbar  pain^ 
sometimes  radiating  along  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  genito- 
crural  nerve.  As  in  cancer  elsewhere,  there  is  progressive  emaciation 
and  loss  of  strength.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  probable 
nature  of  the  tumour,  it  must  be  remembered  that  cancer  is  most 
frequent  before  the  3d  and  after  the  40th  year. 

WJion  sufficiently  large  to  be  palpable,  examination  reveals  a 
deep-seated  mass  in  the  lumbar  region,  which  may  be  movable,  may 
present  a  lobulated  surface,  and  across  which  the  colon  may  be  shown 
to  pass  (Fig.  157,  page  473).    It  does  not  move  with  respiration. 

Differeiitinl  lHagnoxin. — From  neoplasm  of  the  retroperitoneal 
glands ;  this  is  more  centrally  placed  and  is  quite  immovable.  The 
distinction  may  be  impossible  to  make. 

From  enlargement  of  the  spleen;  the  characteristic  outline  of 
the  spleen  should  prevent  confusion.  It  also  moves  with  respira- 
tion. 

From  tumour  of  the  gall  bladder ;  the  latter  is  more  superflcially 
placed,  and  jaundice  is  a  prominent  symptom. 

From  pedunculated  fibroid  and  ovarian  cystoma;  the  movability 
of  these  tumours  is  lateral  and  downward,  and  their  pelvic  origin  is 
generally  demonstrable. 

I'rogHOsis. — Benign  neoplasms  rarely  cause  trouble.  The  out- 
look in  cancer  is  of  the  gravest.  If  early  diagnosis  can  be  made,  ex- 
tirpation affords  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  The  percentage  of 
successful  cases  is,  however,  small,  as  recurrences  are  frequent, 

XI.  Cystic  Disease  of  the  Kidney.— Of  pathological  rather 
than  clinical  interest,  as  the  condition  can  rarely  be  diagnosed. 

Four  varieties  occur:  multiple  small  retention  cysts  incident  to 
chronic  nephritis  ;  single  larger  cysts,  probably  of  the  same  origin; 
combined  cystic  disease  involving  the  liver  and  spleen  in  addition  to 
the  kidneys;  and  the  congenital  variety.  IVTiile  most  of  the  latter 
cases  die  antepartum,  or  shortly  after  delivery,  a  few  survive  for 
years,  the  real  condition  being  discovered  post  mortem.  The  cystic 
kidney  is  here  bilateral,  much  distended,  and  presents  a  fluctuating 
tumour  in  both  flanks.  There  is  cardiac  hypertrophy  with  high- 
tension  pulse,  and  death  may  occur  with  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
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interstitial  nephritis.  The  condition  may  Bimolste  hydronephrosis, 
though  the  latter  in  its  acquired  form  is  rarely  bilateral. 

XII,  Perinephritic  Abscess.— C«i<ses, — This  disease  lias  al- 
ready been  mentioned  under  pyolitia  (page  937).  It  may  occur  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  traumatism  ;  or  secondarily  as  an  extension  from 
pyelitis,  appendicitis,  spinal  caries,  and  empyema  ;  or  follow  the  acute 
febrile  diseases ;  and  a  few  cases  seem  to  result  from  invasion  by  the 
common  colon  bacillus  without  traumatism. 

Symptoms. — Following  one  of  the  conditions  just  mentioned,  a 
chill,  fresh  rise  of  temperature,  sweating,  and  deep-seated  lumbar 
pain  radiating  into  the  thigh  and  testicle,  with,  later,  the  finding 
of  a  tender,  fluctuating  mass  in  the  apace  between  the  last  rib  and 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  cedema  of  the  skin,  point  to  |  erinephritic 
abscess.  If  the  collection  of  pus  lies  anteriorly  the  patient  is  more 
apt  to  lie  with  the  thigh  flexed,  and  to  complain  of  pain  radiating 
into  and  about  the  liip-joiiit  and  the  testis.  Bending  of  the  trunk 
toward  the  affected  side  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign.  The 
urine  is  clear  unless  a  pyelitis  coexists.  The  condition,  instead  of 
beginning  abruptly,  may  have  an  insidiouB  onset  and  a  prolonged 
course  with  very  moderate  constitutional  symptoms. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — From  renal  calculus,  by  the  presence  of 
constitutional  disturbance  and  by  physical  examination.  From  ap- 
pendicitis, by  the  history  and  position  of  the  pain  and  swelling,  which 
also  holds  for  empyema  of  the  gall  bladder.  From  psoas  abscess; 
the  swelling  and  pain  here  are  anterior  to  the  anterior  axillary  line, 
and  the  pna  tends  to  point  in  the  groin.  From  pyelitis  and  pyone- 
phrosis the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult,  as  they  may  coexist. 
The  presence  of  an  indefinite  fluctuating  mass  points  to  abscess.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  use  of  an  aspirating  needle  would  be  justifiable. 
From  spinal  and  hip-joint  disease,  by  the  characteristic  deformities 
and  limitation  of  motion.  From  lumbago,  by  the  fever,  tenderness 
and  swelling,  and  lateral  inclination. 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  good  provided  free  drainage  is 
established.  Some  few  cases  of  violent  infection  in  patients  already 
enfeebled  by  old  kidney  trouble  die  in  spite  of  all  treatment. 
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SECTION    YII 

DISEASES   OF  THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM 

{Set  alio  pages  4SI  to  SS9) 

FUEPABED  BY  SUITH  ElT  JeLLIFFE,  M.  D.,  AND  A.  B.  BONAB,  il.  D. 

1.  THE  NEUROSES  :    DISEASES  OP  UXDETERMISED  PATHOGENY 
A.    SENSORI-MOTOR   NEUROSES 

I.  Epilepsy.— CrtMse*. — Usually  develops  after  10  and  before  20 
years  of  age, , commonly  between  10  and  15,  and  may  appear  late 
in  life.  In  America  males  are  affected  oftener  than  females.  The 
predisposing  causes  are:  Injuries  at  birth,  heredity,  alcoholism, 
syphilis,  the  intermarriage  of  neurotic  persons,  and  powerful  emo- 
tions during  pregnancy.  Exciting  causes  are :  Fright,  injuries  to 
the  head,  rickets  at  time  of  dentition,  masturbation,  sunstroke, 
syphilis,  alcoholism,  and  infectious  diseases,  especially  scarlet  fever, 
Ki'flex  causes  (so-called)  are  worms,  dyspepsia,  lesions  involving  the 
peripheral  nerves,  and  ocular,  auditory,  and  dental  irritations. 

Symptoms. — In  the  grande  mal,  or  major  attacks,  the  patient  may 
for  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  a  day  before  an  attack,  suffer  from  general 
malaise,  vertigo,  or  irritability.  For  a  description  of  the  attack  see 
pjige  73.  There  may  be  a  temporary  exhaustive  paralysis  immediately 
following  the  attack,  with  loss  of  knee-jerk.  The  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  subsides  and  they  often  oscillate.  Slight  transient  glycosuria 
or  albuminuria  may  be  present.  The  urea  is  not  increased,  but  the 
earthy  phosphates  are.  One  attack  may  be  followed  by  others,  hour 
after  hour — the  status  epilepticus.  This  condition  usually  lasts  for 
less  than  I'i  hours,  but  may  last  for  1  or  more  days. 

Minor  attacks  (petit  mal)  may  occur  in  which  the  patient  sud- 
denly stops  whatever  he  may  be  doing,  the  features  become  fixed, 
the  face  ia  pale,  the  eyes  are  open  and  the  pupils  dilated,  there  is 
slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  or  limbs,  and  a  momen- 
tary loss  of  consciousness.  The  attack  lasts  only  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  the  patient  may  immediately  continue  his  work  or  conversation 
from  the  point  at  which  it  was  interrupted.  He  does  not  fall,  and  is 
unconscious  of  what  has  occurred  except  that  he  knows  he  has  had 
an  attack.  Occasionally  there  are  forced  movements,  in  which  the 
patient  turns  around  a  few  times,  or  runs,  or  takes  a  few  steps  in  a 
confused  automatic  manner. 

Psychical  epilepsy  may  consist  of  sudden,  violent  automatic  move- 
ments, or  of  sudden  exhibitions  of  maniacal  excitement  following  or 
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replacing  a  minor  attack.  While  in  this  condition  crimes  of  violence 
maj  be  committed.  Rarely  patients  may  go  into  a  state  of  aom- 
nambulism,  in  which  they  perform  automatically  acts  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  This  has  been  called  somnambulic  epilepsy,  and 
when  it  occurs  without  a  preceding  minor  attack  it  is  by  some  con- 
sidered a  "  psychical  epileptic  equivalent." 

The  aura  may  be  a  feeling  of  prickling  or  numbness  which  be- 
gins in  the  hand  and  goes  upward  until  it  reaches  the  head,  when 
the  patient  becomes  unconscious.  A  sensation  of  something  passing 
from  the  epigastrinm  upward  toward  the  throat  is  a  common  aura. 
Psychical  anrie  are  not  infrequent.     {See  also  page  72.) 

The  most  frequent  form  of  epilepsy  is  that  with  severe  attacks  ; 
next  a  combination  of  severe  and  minor  attacks ;  then  minor  attacks 
alone;  and,  least  frequent,  the  psychical  form.  The  attacks  may 
occur  from  once  or  twice  a  year  to  a  number  of  times  a  day.  Minor 
attacks  may  occur  oftener,  generally  every  day.  It  appears  that  at- 
tacks occur  mainly  in  the  waking  hours.  In  most  cases  of  epilepsy 
there  is  a  gradual  mental  deterioration,  which  may  be  very  slight. 
There  is  irritability  of  temper,  inability  to  fis  the  attentiou  or  carry 
out  a  purpose,  selfishness,  and  a  weak  memory.  A  lack  of  moral 
sense  and  vicious  impulses  may  appear  in  children  with  epilepsy. 
Epileptics  are  not  of  robust  constitution,  are  undersized,  and  for  the 
most  part  present  some  stigmata  of  degeneration  (page  507). 

Diagnonis. — Epilepsy  must  be  distinguished  from  hysteria  and 
various  syinptomatic  and  toxic  convulsions.  The  cardmal  points 
are  :  The  anra,  the  cry,  the  tonic  convulsion,  the  sudden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, the  biting  of  the  tongue,  the  dilated  pupils,  and  the 
emptying  of  the  bladder.  Hysterical  patients  do  not,  as  a  role,  bite 
the  tongue  or  hurt  themselves  when  they  fall,  and  their  movements 
are  more  co-ordinate.  Especial  pains  should  be  taken  to  diagnose 
true  epilepsy  from  many  of  the  reflex  epileptic  phenomena  (verti- 
goes, etc.)  which  occur  in  "nervous  children."  These  cases  art 
those  so  frequently  reported  as  being  cured  by  trifling  surgical  pro- 
cedures, such  as  circumcision,  cutting  of  eye  muscles,  et  al. 

Prognosis.—.^  small  number  of  epileptics  recover.  Dementia 
or  insanity  develops  in  about  10  per  cent,  and  these  are  incurable. 
In  general  life  is  somewhat  shortened  by  epilepsy.  Death  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  the  sfalus  epilepHcus,  but  it  is  rare  in  other  phases 
of  the  disease. 

II.  Vertigo.— See  page  58. 

III.  Migraine,  Hemicrania  {Sick  Headache). — This  is  best 
regarded  as  a  constitutional  disease.  Begins  usually  at  puberty, 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  2d  year,  and  is  most  frequent  in  females. 
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It  is  occaaionallj  hereditary  in  neurotic  families  with  a  history  of 
gout,  rhciimatisin,  epilepsy,  or  neuralgic  disorders.  Overwork  is  an 
occasional  cause  in  children.  Autotozfemia  from  uric  acid  and  com- 
plex intestinal  poisons,  errors  in  refraction,  overwork,  shock,  injury, 
and  exhausting  disease  are  causative  factors. 

ISymptumn. — There  may  be  premonitory  symptoms,  a  feeling  of 
depression  and  gi-nerul  malaise,  for  a  few  hours  or  a  day.  The  attack 
usually  begins  during  tht;  morning,  in  the  forehead  or  occiput,  on 
one  side  of  the  head,  increasing  in  severity  and  extent  until  the  whole 
bead  is  alfectcd.  The  pain  is  tense,  throbbing,  blinding,  and  in- 
creased by  jars,  noises,  and  light.  Frequently  there  is  dimness  and 
restriction  of  the  visual  field,  sometimes  bemianopia,  and  flashes  of 
light,  or  light  or  dark  spots  dancing  before  the  eyes.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  arr;  usually  present.  Not  infrequently  a  feeling  of  stupor, 
contusion  of  ideas,  disturbances  of  memory,  vertigo,  and  tinnitus  an- 
rium  are  present.  These  headaches  are  often  called  "  bilious  head- 
aches "  from  the  character  of  the  vomited  matter.  Liver  or  gastric 
disturbances,  however,  do  not  cause  migraine.  The  pulse  is  small, 
hard,  and  perhaps  slow,  and  the  patient's  face  is  usually  pale,  rarely 
fluslicd.  The  length  of  an  attack  varies  from  6  hours  to  2  or  3  days, 
lasting,  as  a  rule,  from  6  to  2-1  hours.  When  the  pain  becomes  less 
severe  the  patient  goes  to  sleep,  and  usually  awakes  the  next  morning 
feeling  well.  The  attacks  occur  perioilically — weekly,  fortnightly, 
or  monthly— and,  in  women,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  menstrual 
period.  The  severity  and  frequency  of  the  attacks  lessen  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  menopause,  and  generally  then  disappear 
altogether. 

Bbeumatism,  antemia,  or  dyspepsia  may  coexist,  and  neuralgia  be 
added  to  the  ordinary  pain  of  the  disease.  When  the  pains  are  neu- 
ralgic there  are  usually  no  visual  or  aural  disorders,  as  in  migraine. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  points  are:  heredity;  periodical  char- 
acter of  the  attacks,  and  their  location  ;  the  visual  and  aural  symp- 
toms ;  and  the  nansea  and  vomiting.  Renal  or  organic  brain  disease 
or  neuralgia  may  coexist  with  migraine.  Multitudinous  abortive  and 
mixed  types  occur.  Some  of  these  may  be  designated  as  migrainoid 
states.     The  prognoxi.*  for  cure  is  not  good. 

IV.  Hysteria,— ^Mw.«««, — Occurs  most  freqnently  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  ^5  in  females;  at  a  somewhat  later  age  in  males;  in 
children,  between  11  and  15,  perhaps  as  early  as  8,  years  of  age.  Fe- 
males are  affected  much  oftener  than  men.  The  chief  predisposing 
cause  is  heredity,  with  a  history  of  the  disease,  or  of  some  psychosis 
or  neurosis  in  the  parents.  Exciting  oauses  are :  powerful  emotions 
(especially  fear),  anxiety,  excitement,  worry,  injuries  accompanied  by 
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mental  shock,  imitation,  excesseg  (menial,  bodily,  sexual),  syphilis, 
lead,  alcohol,  tobacco,  hemorrhages,  and  the  infectious  fevers. 

Symptoms. — In  hysteria  minor  the  patient  ia  very  nervous,  with 
hyperiestlmsias,  pains,  and  crises  of  an  emotional  character.  Oirls 
and  young  women  are  the  nsual  subjects  of  hysteria  minor.  The 
patient  becomes  extremely  sensitive,  excitable,  mentally  depressed, 
and  there  is  a  marked  loss  of  emotional  control.  She  yields  to 
impulses,  and  cries  and  laughs  very  easily.  There  may  be  spinal 
pains,  and  severe  and  chronic  vertical  headaches.  When  excited 
there  may  be  sensations  of  tickling,  fulnesB,  or  choking  in  the  throat 
— the  "globus  hystericus" — and  occasionally  fleeting  attacks  of 
chilliness  and  trembling.  More  rarely  there  are  vasomotor  disturb- 
ances, resulting  in  cold  extremities  and  fiushings.  Sleep  is  usually 
more  or  less  disturbed.  Attacks  of  headache  or  vomiting  or  of  great 
mental  excitement  may  occur.  There  may  he  somnambulism  or, 
under  excitement,  attacks  of  cerebral  automatism,  in  which  she  may 
perform  acts  of  which  she  will  be  entirely  ignorant  after  the  seizure. 
After  the  crises  there  is  usually  a  large  quantity  of  light-coloured 
urine  passed.  In  hysteria  minor  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  antesthesias, 
paralyses,  or  decided  convulsions. 

Between  the  crises  of  hysteria  major  the  patient  may  be  well,  but 
generally  there  are  characteristic  paraiynes,  contraetvrex,  and  sensory 
disturbances.  Frequently  there  are  anesthesia  and  hyperiesthesia  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  ansesthetic  disorders  of  the 
special  senses.  Aniesthesia  of  the  skin  occurs  as  an  hemiantesthesia 
(most  common),  or  a  segmental  or  disseminated  ansestliesia  (Figs. 
192,  page  531 ;  and  194,  page  533).  The  pain  sense  is  chiefly  af- 
fected with  a  lesser  impairment  of  the  tactile  and  thermal  sensibil- 
ities. Anffisthcsia  is  found  more  frequently  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  The  skin  reflexes  are  usually  absent.  With  hemiansestliesia 
there  is  usually  some  hemiplegia  and  occasional  tremor,  and  in  seg- 
mental aneesthesia  often  some  paralysis  of  the  part.  There  is  often  an 
ansesthetic  condition  of  the  retina,  causing  a  concentric  limitation  of 
the  visual  field  and  a  disturbance  in  the  colour  sense.  Vision  may 
be  impaired  in  both  eyes,  or  completely  lost  in  one  eye,  the  latter 
especially  with  h em i antes thesia,  and  on  the  same  side  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  smell  may  be  impaired.  The  sense  of  taste  is  impaired 
or  abolished,  perhaps  only  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Hyperiesthesia  is  found  in  small  patches;  in  women,  most  com- 
monly over  the  ovaries;  in  men,  over  the  corresponding  regions  and 
on  the  scrotum.  They  are  also  found  below  the  breasts,  along  the 
fipine  and  in  the  epigastrium,  and  are  Bcnsitive  to  pressure,  which 
causes  various  kinds  of  paroxysms— hysterogenic  zones  (Fig.  193). 
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Headaches,  chiefly  vertical  or  parietal,  are  frequent,  and  the  pain 
is  of  a  Bliar{),  boring  kind,  at  times  verj'  eevere.  Facial  and  iater- 
costal  neuralgias,  migraine,  and,  more  often,  pains  aloog  the  spine 
occur.     There  may  be  attacks  of  pseudo-angina. 

Choreic  and  ataxic  movements,  tremor,  contractures,  aroyoslhe- 
nia,  and  paralyses  oncnr  in  hysteria  major.  The  paralyses  are  usu- 
ally hemiplegias,  paraplegias,  and  monoplegias.  The  onset  of  hys- 
terical hemiplegia  is  sudden,  and  the  left  aide  is  more  often  affected. 
The  face  usually  escapes  and  the  paralysis  is  not  complete.  When 
walking,  the  patient  drags  the  affected  leg  after  him,  instead  of  swing- 
ing it  around  in  a  half  circle  as  in  organic  hemiplegia.  The  knee- 
jerk  is  usually  not  exaggerated,  and  may  even  be  absent  for  a  time. 
The  monoplegias' rarely  affect  the  face,  usually  an  arm  or  leg,  or 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  or  of  the  eye.  Electrical  reactions  are 
normal,  and  atrophy.  If  present,  is  slight.  The  adductors  are  involved 
in  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  larynx,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to 
speak  aloud  (hysterical  aphonia,  usually  sudden).  Hysterical  para- 
plegia is  frequent,  often  with  much  pain  in  the  hack — the  condition 
of  "  spinal  concussion."  The  knee-jerks  may  be  normal  or  increased, 
never  lost.  There  may  be  a  short  or  false  clonus,  and  the  sphincters, 
are  not  involved.  Amynsthenia  is  frequent,  the  patient's  legs  sud- 
denly becoming  weak  or  paralyzed,  or  the  arm  giving  out  when  lift- 
ing some  object.     This  symptom  usually  precedes  a  paralysis. 

In  some  cases  of  hysteria  contractures  of  the  muscles  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  slight  mechanical  irritation.  These  may  be  temporary, 
or  may  last  for  a  long  time.  The  legs,  arms,  and  facial  muscles  are 
most  affected.     Tremor  of  all  varieties  may  be  present. 

In  hysteria  there  is  marked  emotional  instability  and  craving  for 
sympathy,  lack  of  self-control,  and  weakness  of  the  will.  The  mood 
constantly  changes;  there  is  increased  sensitiveness,  and  exaggera- 
tion of  the  Ego.  There  is  a  limitation  of  the  field  of  consciousness 
as  there  is  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  hysterical  person  can  think  of 
nothing  but  her  personal  feelings.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of 
suggestibility  in  the  mental  state,  through  which  ideas  become 
fixed  and  patients  become  self -hypnotized,  and  believe  they  have 
various  ailments  which  have  no  objective  existence. 

Constipation,  dyspepsia,  anorexia,  and  sometimes  regurgitation 
of  food,  or  vomiting,  occur.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is 
often  low,  especially  that  of  the  large  amount  of  light-coloured  urine 
which  is  always  passed  after  hysterical  attacks.  There  may  be  re- 
tention of  urine.  The  vasomotor  symptoms  consist  of  fiushings 
and  pallor,  and  sometimes  coldness  and  cedema  of  the  extremities. 
The  oedema  may  be  ordinary,  or  have  a  peculiar  bluish  tint  ("bine 
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<edema"),  and  not  pit  on  pressure.  The  hands  are  usually  affected, 
and  their  surface  temperature  is  somewhat  below  normal.  The  con- 
dition reaemblea  Raynaud's  disease,  but  gangrene  never  occurs. 
Anemia  is  usually  present,  and  there  may  he  irregular  fever. 

The  crimes  of  hysteria  major  are  emotional,  convulsive,  neuralgic, 
or  gastric;  paroxysms  of  coughing,  hiccoughing,  or  sneezing;  or 
attacks  of  catalepsy,  amnesia,  cerebral  automatism,  trance,  and 
lethargy.  The  first  group  are  the  most  common.  The  emotional 
crises  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  hysteria  minor.  The 
"  globus  hystericus "  is  almost  always  present. 

Two  forms  of  convulsions  in  hysteria  major  are  described :  the 
ordinary  form,  which  also  occurs  in  hysteria  minor,  and  the  hys- 
teroid  attack,  or  hi/stero-ejnlepgy.  In  the  former  the  patient  suddenly 
falls,  and  various  irregular  movements  of  the  body  occur.  In  a  more 
severe  attack  the  hands,  arms,  and  fingers  are  fiexed  and  the  legs 
and  feet  extended.  Usually  the  eyes  are  closed.  The  pupils  are 
dilated,  and  frequently  there  ia  convergence,  or  perhaps  irregular 
movements,  of  the  eyeballs.  Sensation  maybe  diminished  over  the 
body  and  on  the  conjunctivae.  The  patient  never  bites  her  tongue  or 
injures  herself  in  any  way,  although  she  may  bite  her  lips.  She  may 
scream  or  make  noises  during  the  attack.  The  attack  may  last 
from  a  half  hour  to  several  hours.  The  convulsion  may  consist 
simply  of  a  chill-like  tremor;  in  other  cases  simply  a  slight  rigidity 
of  the  body,  or  a  series  of  rhythmical  movements  of  the  limbs  or 
trunk.  Opisthotonus  may  be  the  chief  manifestation ;  in  others  the 
patient  falls  and  lies  unconscious,  as  if  sleeping,  for  some  minutes, 
or  it  may  be  an  hour.  Marked  mental  excitement  may  accompany 
or  follow  the  attack.  During  the  attacks  there  is  usually  a  con- 
Hciousness  of  what  is  going  on,  and  if  spoken  to  sternly  the  patient 
will  often  respond.  Pressure  upon  a  hysterogenic  zone  may  cause 
the  attack  to  cease,  especially  in  women. 

Hystero-epilepsy  is  not  epilepsy,  but  is  a  true  hysteria.  In  this 
form  of  hysterical  attack  there  is  a  prodromal  stage;  an  epileptoid 
stage,  laflting  from  1  to  3  minutes ;  a  stage  of  contortions  and  grand 
movements  lasting  1  to  3  minutes;  an  emotional  stage,  lasting  from 
6  to  15  minntes ;  and,  at  times,  a  stage  of  delirium. 

/)m7m«>.— The  cardinal  points  are:  The  hysterical  temperament 
of  the  patient,  the  history  of  previous  hysterical  crises,  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  various  stigmata  of  hysteria,  the  transient  and  vary- 
ing character  of  the  paralyses,  anesthesias,  and  other  stigmata,  and 
the  condition  of  the  deep  reflexes.     See  also  (2),  page  73. 

Proj'wosis.— Favourable  in  children.  In  hysteria  minor  the  prog- 
nosis depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease.     In  hysteria  major 
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and  hysteria  asBociated  with  organic  disease,  the  prognogis  is  Tcry 
unfavourable.     Males  frequently  recover  if  treated  vigorouBly. 

V.  Neurasthenia. — Causes. — Occurs  most  frequently  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  fiO,  but  may  occur  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20, 
and  also  between  60  and  70.  Men  and  women  are  equally  affected. 
The  disease  is  found  more  frequently  in  cities,  and  among  the  edu- 
cated classes.  The  chief  predisposing  cause  is  the  inheritance  of 
a  neuropathic  tendency.  The  exciting  causes  are :  severe  shocks, 
with  or  without  injury,  as  many  cases  of  so-called  "  traumatic  neuro- 
ses "  are  simply  neurasthenia ;  overwork  and  worry ;  escessive  use  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics ;  sexual  excesses ;  dietetic  imprudences ;  and 
the  infections  of  syphilis,  malaria,  typhoid,  influenza,  or  other  debili- 
tating diseases.  Auto-intoiication  and  the  uric-acid  diathesis  are 
also  put  forth  as  causes  of  neurasthenia  by  many  writers. 

Syniptomn. — These  are  mainly  subjective.  The  initial  symptoms 
are  usually  headache  or  mental  depression.  The  headache  is  more 
commonly  occipital  or  diffuse  in  character  and  is  chronic  and  persist- 
ent. It  begins  in  the  morning  and  lasts  all  day,  but  does  not  keep 
the  patient  awake  at  night.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  general  men- 
tal depression,  inability  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  work,  mental 
confusion,  marked  irritability,  excessive  sensitiveness  and  morbid  re- 
serve, or  undefinable  fears.  Sleep  is  not  good,  and  there  may  be  per- 
sistent insomnia,  or  the  sleep  is  not  refreshing.  There  are  various 
partesthesiae  of  the  head,  mainly  feelings  of  constriction,  tenderness, 
burning,  or  pressure.  Paneathesias  of  the  hands  and  limbs  occur, 
and  there  may  be  pain  or  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  along  the  spine.  Slight  but  frequent  vertigo  is  occasion- 
ally present,  and  there  may  be  buzzings  in  the  ears  and  head  and 
spots  before  the  eyes. 

There  is  a  general  muscular  weakness  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases.  The  patient  may  not  appear  weak,  but  he  tires  (jTiickly.  There 
is  often  a  tremor  of  the  hands,  tongue,  lips,  and  eyelids,  and  some- 
times twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  tongue.  The  deep 
reflexes  are  usually  much  exaggerated,  and  the  skin  reflexes  increased. 
The  condition  of  the  reflexes,  however,  varies  greatly.  The  patient's 
eyes  tire  easily,  although  his  vision  is  good.  Astigmatism,  hyper- 
metropia,  and  asthcnopias  are  frequent.  The  field  of  vision  is  not 
contracted.  The  pupils  are  frequently  dilated,  and  in  some  cases 
are  sluggish  to  light.  Occasionally  there  is  excessive  mobility  of 
the  iris,  inequality  of  the  pupils ;  and  hyperacusis  or  dysacusis.  The 
sexual  function  is  irritable  and  weak.  Nocturnal  emissions  are  fre- 
quent, and  there  may  be  partial  or  complete  impotence.  The  pulse 
is  often  markedly  accelerated  from  a  slight  cause. 
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Sjmiptoras  due  to  vasomotor  disturbance  are  cold  feet  and  hands, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  hot  flashes,  pseudo-angina,  dermograpbic 
skin,  fulness  and  noises  in  the  head,  vertigo,  a  fluttering  feeling  in 
the  abdomen,  and  paroxysms  of  profuse  perepiration.  In  neuras- 
thenics there  is  much  stomach  and  intestinal  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation. A  "mucous  enteritis"  sometimes  occurs.  At  times  a 
temporary  albuminuria  or  a  transient  glycosuria  may  be  found. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  hypocbon- 
driasiB,  melancholia,  the  initial  stage  of  general  paresis,  hysteria 
(major  and  minor),  simulation,  and  the  effects  of  some  other  consti- 
tutional disease.  The  border  line  between  neurasthenia  and  most  of 
these  conditions  is  not  very  distinct  in  the  initial  stages. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  different  forms  of  neurasthenia : 
Hystero-neurastbenia,  traumatic  neurasthenia,  primary  neurasthenia, 
acquired  neurasthenia  and  lithiemia,  climacteric  neurasthenia,  spinal 
irritation,  neurasthenia  with  fixed  ideas  or  the  anxiety  neurosis,  neu- 
rasthenia gravis,  and  angiopathic  neurasthenia. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  usually  chronic,  and  runs  a  course  of 
from  1  to  8  or  9  years.     Recovery  is  frequent,  so  also  are  relapses. 

VI.  Traoinatlc  Neuroses. — Cdwse*.— Trauma  maybe  the  ex- 
citing cause  in  the  following  conditions :  (1)  The  nervous  condition 
following  railway  and  other  injuries,  especially  when  associated  with 
fright.  (2)  Neurasthenia. — "  Traumatic  neurasthenia  "  or  "  neuro- 
sis," or  "railway  spine,"  does  not  differ  from  neurasthenia  due  to 
other  causes  except  that  coincident  surgical  troubles  maybe  present. 
It  is  described  under  neurasthenia.  (3)  Hysteria, — "Traumatic 
hysteria  "  does  not  differ  from  hysteria  due  to  other  causes  except  by 
the  presence  of  surgical  troubles,  and  in  its  sudden  appearance.  It 
usually  tabes  the  form  of  hysteria  major.  (4)  Trauma  may  also 
produce  minute  multiple  hemorrhages  throughout  the  nervous  cen- 
tres. The  resulting  organic  symptoms  are  added  to  the  hysterical 
and  neurasthenic  symptoms  usually  present. 

Syinptoms. — These  are  headache  and  vertigo,  with  lessoned  power 
of  application,  depression,  irritability,  and  hypochondriasis.  The 
sight  is  disturbed,  and  there  may  be  a  contracted  field  of  vision  and 
sometimes  optic  atrophy.  Tremor,  in  co-ordination,  numbness,  prick- 
ling, and  anaesthesia,  not  limited  to  one  half  of  the  body,  may  be 
present.  Tlie  reflexes  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  The  muscular  move- 
ments are  slow  and  weak.  Control  of  the  bladder  may  be  impaired, 
and  there  may  be  some  stiffness  and  pain  in  the  back.  The  condi- 
tion may  resemble  that  of  multiple  sclerosis.  Traumatism  may  be 
the  exciting  cause  of  tabes,  insanity,  and  inebriety  in  those  predis- 
posed to  these  diseases,  or  of  a  cerebral  tumour.     The  shock  and  the 
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mental  impression  are  more  powerful  factors  in  the  production  of 
functional  neuroses  than  the  physical  injury. 

Diagnosis. — Malingering  must  be  guarded  against.  The  cssentiala 
are  tlie  history  of  trauma  and  the  points  already  given  under  the 
headings  of  neuroBtheoia  and  bysterio. 

B.    MOTOR    NEUROSES 

I.  Chorea  {St.  Vitus's  Dance,  Sydenhain's  Chorea). — Causeg. — Oc- 
curs most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  but  may  appear 
after  20  or  even  in  old  age.  Girls  are  affected  more  often  than  boys. 
It  occurs  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  the  spring,  next  in  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  summer.  There  is  some  slight  heredity.  The 
exciting  causes  are  mental  worry,  rheumatism,  fright,  and  injnry 
(seldom).  Endocarditis  frequently  develops.  Other  causes  are  preg- 
nancy ;  infectious  fevers ;  reflex  irritation  from  nasal  disease,  or 
sexual  disorders;  overstudy;  and  intestinal  irritation  from  worms. 
Aneemia  and  malnutrition  are  frequent  predisposiug  causes,  and  ma- 
laria may  be  a  factor.  There  is  a  widespread  belief  in  its  being  a 
bacterial  disease,  but  a  definite  organism  is  not  yet  known. 

Syniptomf. — The  onset  is  usually  alow,  lasting  1  or  2  weeks,  but 
may  be  sudden.  There  are,  at  first,  irregular  twitchings  of  the  hand 
of  one  side,  and  the  patient  may  drop  his  knife  or  fork.  Winking, 
grimacing,  and  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  become  manifest. 
After  a  time  the  child's  foot  and  leg  are  involved  and  he  may  stam- 
ble  in  walking.  In  a  week  or  so  the  other  side  of  the  body  is  also 
affected,  usually  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  disease  reaches  its 
height  in  from  3  to  4  weeks.  At  this  time  the  movements  are  nearly 
continuous,  the  child  can  hardly  use  his  hands,  and  walking  ia  dif- 
ficult. The  speech  is  indistinct,  confused,  and  difficult,  and  the 
muscles  of  respiration  may  be  affected.  Usually  the  movements 
continue  whether  the  muscles  are  at  rest  or  acting.  In  some  cases 
they  are  present  only  when  the  limbs  are  at  rest,  in  othera  chiefly 
when  volitional  acts  are  attempted.  During  sleep  the  twitching 
generally  stops.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  attacks  of  mental  ex- 
citement or  delirium.  The  moat  common  mental  impairment  is  irri- 
tability of  temper  and  some  dulness  of  intellect. 

The  general  physical  condition  ia  impaired,  there  are  anorexia, 
constipation,  loss  of  ficah,  and  anieroia.  Excitement  or  exertion 
incrcai^es  the  movements.  The  reflexes  are  diminiahed  and  the  knee- 
jerk  may  be  absent.  There  is  no  real  paralysis,  although  the  muscles 
are  weak.     Their  electrical  irritability  is  somewhat  increased. 

In  maniacal  chorea  there  is  delirium  with  delusions  and  hallucina- 
tions.    The  mania  after  a  week  or  so  is  succeeded  by  a  condition  of 
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apathy  and  dulnesa.  This  form  usually  occurs  in  adult  females  and 
is  serious.  In  paralytic  chorea  (usually  in  children)  oue  arm  sud- 
denly  becomes  weak  and  powerless,  perhaps  with  slight  twitchinge. 
In  chorea  of  adult  life  and  in  senile  chorea  men  are  more  often 
affected  than  women,  and  it  is  apt  to  become  chronic. 

The  duration  of  chorea  may  be  from  6  weeks  to  6  months,  but 
usually  it  lasts  from  10  to  1%  weeks.  The  disease  may  ccntinue  for 
years,  each  improvement  being  followed  by  a  relapse.  Relapses  occur 
in  nearly  one  half  of  the  cases. 

Diagnosis. — The  peculiar  twitching  movements  are  characteristic. 
The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  hysterical  spasms,  which 
include  myoclonus,  saltatory  chorea,  convulsive  tic,  and  chorea  major. 

Prognosis. — Nearly  all  cases  recover.  In  very  few  instances  the 
disease  in  adults  has  a  fatal  termination. 

II.  Htmtington'B  (Bereditary)  Chorea.— Cau^A^. — Occurs 
with  about  equal  frequency  in  males  and  females,  and  usually  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  50  years.    The  disease  is  always  directly  hereditary. 

Symptoms. — Twitchings  in  the  face  are  first  noticed,  then  in  the 
arms  and  legs.  There  is  progressive  mental  impairment,  a  tendency 
to  melancholy,  and  finally  dementia.  The  disease  is  chronic,  usually 
lasting  from  10  to  30  years,  and  the  prognosis  is  bad, 

III.  Habit  Spasm  (or  Chorea). — A  condition  characterized 
by  the  occurrence  of  co-ordinate  movements.  In  different  cases  this 
movement  may  be  a  gesture,  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  a  winking 
of  the  eyes,  or  a  sniff,  or  some  peculiar  grimace.  These  movements 
are  often  seen  in  children,  and  may  be  the  remains  of  an  attack  of 
true  chorea,  or  may  be  a  chronic  convulsive  tic  from  the  beginning. 

IV.  Saltatory  Spasm.— Occurs  in  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages. 
The  patients  are  hysterical  or  neurasthenic.  The  exciting  cause  is 
the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  feet.  Violent  contractions  of  the 
calf  and  hip  muscles  occur  the  instant  the  feet  touch  the  floor,  but 
all  the  muscles  may  be  involved.  The  peculiar  mnscular  contrac- 
tions cause  the  patient  to  jiimp,  and  may  be  so  violent  as  to  throw 
him  to  the  ground.     The  disorder  is  probably  an  hysterical  spasm. 

V.  Facial  Spasm  {Mimic  Tic). — Intermittent,  involuntary 
twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles.  Always  chronic  and  usually  uni- 
lateral. Occurs  in  middle  and  later  life,  more  often  in  women.  Pro- 
disposing  cause  is  a  neuropathic  constitution.  Exciting  causes  arc 
injury,  shock,  anxiety,  and  exposure.  Occasionally  reflex,  from  irri- 
tation of  the  cervieo-brachial  nerves  or  some  branch  of  the  trigem- 
inus. Some  organic  disease  may  cause  a  symptomatic  tic,  e.  g.,  post- 
hemiplegic. Si/jiiploma. — Onset  slow.  The  orbicularis  muscle  and 
zygomatiei  are  the  first  affected.     The  spasm  is  clonic,  the  muscles 
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of  the  face  being  affected  by  a  series  of  quick  twitches,  with  intervals 
of  rest.  OccaaioQAlly  the  spsBm  is  tonic  and  lasts  for  several  seconds. 
There  is  no  pain,  paralysis,  or  atrophy,  and  no  trophic  or  secretory 
symptoms.  The  spasm  may  become  bilateral  after  a  time.  Diagnosis. 
— It  is  distinguished  from  organic  spasm  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
there  are  always  other  symptoms,  and  it  is  usually  unilateral,  while 
mimic  tic  is  bilateral.  There  is  generally  unconsciousness  in  spasm 
from  cortical  disease.  The  spasm  is  tonic  when  it  follows  hemiplegia, 
and  in  hysterical  facial  spasm.  Prognosis. — Generally  incurable. 
The  outcome  is  better  if  the  disease  is  due  to  a  reflex  cause. 

VI.  TorticoIliB  (Wryneck). — A  clonic  or  tonic  spasm  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory,  sometimes  of  other  muscles 
of  the  neck.  (1)  Congenital  Wryneck. — Caused  by  injury  to  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid  during  deliyery,  or  due  to  intra-uterine  atrophy. 
It  most  often  follows  foot  or  breech  presentations.  There  is  no 
spasm,  but  the  neck  is  drawn  to  one  side  because  of  the  shortness  of 
the  muscle.  (2)  Symptomatic  Wryneck.— Appears  usually  as  a  symp- 
tom of  rheumatic  myositis,  sometimes  of  tumours,  adenitis,  abscesses, 
or  local  syphilis.  Occurs  principally  in  children.  Tenderness  and 
pain  are  always  present.  (3)  Spurious  Wryneck. — An  apparent  or 
real  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Usual  cause  is  caries  of  the 
spine.  {4)  Spasmodic  Wryneck.— This  condition  is  purely  nervous. 
There  is  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory ;  some- 
times of  those  innervated  by  the  upper  cervical  nerves. 

Causes. — It  occurs  in  women  more  often  than  in  men,  and  is  a 
disease  of  early  and  middle  adult  life.  Heredity  and  a  neuropathic 
constitution  are  predisposing  factors. 

Sgmploms. — There  are  primarily  slight  feelings  of  discomfort  or 
pain  in  the  neck,  soon  followed  by  spasm,  which  is  at  first  clonic  and 
intermittent.  The  sternomastoid  and  the  upper  fibres  of  the  trape- 
zius are  oftenest  affected.  The  head  is  inclined  toward  the  afEected 
aide,  the  chin  raised,  and  the  head  rotated  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  superior  obliquus  and  complexus  are  more  rarely  involved.  The 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side  may  be  affected,  most  commonly  the 
spknins.  The  disease  may  start  in  one  muscle  and  gradually  involve 
others.  The  spasm  usually  becomes  more  and  more  constant,  until 
finally  it  may  be  tonic.  The  pain  gradually  disappears.  The  unused 
muscles  undergo  atrophy,  while  the  affected  muscles  hypertrophy. 
Facial  asymmetry  may  or  may  not  occur, 

Prog)wsis. — Sot  fatal,  rarely  cured,  but  sometimes  moch  im- 
proved.    Usually  reaches  a  certain  stage  and  remains  chronic. 

VII.  Spasmus  Nutans  {Ji'odding  Spasm). —  A  disorder  charso> 
terized  by  rhythmical  nodding  or  oscillatory  movements  of  the  head. 
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Causes.— OccMTa  chiefly  in  poorly  nomiBhed  and  ansemic  children. 
It  may  be  dne  to  digestive  disorders,  gross  disease  of  the  brain,  basilar 
meningitis,  or  dentition.     Is  sometimes  a  habit  chorea. 

Symptoms. — Onset  nsually  sudden.  The  attacks,  sometimes  rather 
violent,  last  for  a  few  minntes,  perhaps  houi's,  or  are  constant,  ex- 
cept during  sleep.  The  movements  of  the  bead  may  be  from  30  to 
60  a  minute,  or  more  or  less.  The  eyes  and  facial  muscles  may  be 
afFected.  An  epileptic  attack  may  follow  a  paroxysm.  The  tltag- 
noais  is  eaey,  and  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause. 

VIII.  Spasmodic  Tic  with  Coprolalia  {Gilles  de  la  Tour- 
ette's  Disease). — Occurs  in  neurotic  children,  chiefly  boys  6  to  16 
years  of  age,  with  a  neuropathic  family  history. 

Symptoms. — There  are  attacks  of  irregular,  perhaps  violent,  move- 
ments, involving  at  first  the  upper  extremities,  head,  and  face,  later 
the  whole  body.  The  spasms  can  be  sometimes  controlled  by  the 
will,  but  are  usually  more  severe  afterward.  They  stop  during  sleep. 
After  a  while  the  patient  makes  Inarticulate  cries  during  the  attacks, 
or  he  repeats  words  that  he  hears,  or  utters  obscene  or  profane  words 
or  expressions.  These  utterances  are  made  suddenly  and  automatic- 
ally, accompanied  by  grimaces  and  contortions  of  the  facial  muscles. 
The  disease  is  chronic  and  may  last  for  years. 

IX.  Paralysis  A£*itans  (ParHnson'it  Disease,  Shnl-ing  Pahy). 
— Causes. — Occurs  between  the  ages  of  40  and  70,  moat  frequently 
between  50  and  60.  Less  commonly  it  may  occur  in  early  life  after 
puberty.  Affects  males  more  often  than  females.  Predisposing 
causes  are  anxiety,  prolonged  overwork,  and,  rarely,  hereditary  in- 
fluences. Syphilis,  alcohol,  and  sexual  excesses  do  not  seem  to  enter 
into  the  etiology.  The  exciting  causes  are  fright,  acute  mental 
suffering,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  injury,  and,  more  rarely,  sudden 
severe  muscular  strain,  acute  rheumatism,  and  fevers. 

Symptoms. — There  are  at  first  aching  pains  in  the  arm,  usually 
the  left,  and  a  tremor  in  the  fingers  of  the  same  hand.  The  tremor 
gradually  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  same  side,  then  to  the  hand  and 
foot  of  the  other  side.  The  face,  tongue,  and  neck  may  be  affected, 
but  more  rarely  and  only  to  a  slight  extent.  There  now  develops  a 
stiffness  of  the  whole  body,  with  contractures  and  shortening  of  all 
flexor  muscles.  The  attitude  of  the  patient  is  characteristic.  The 
head  and  body  are  bent  forward,  the  trunk  is  flexed  on  the  thighs, 
the  forearms  on  the  arms,  the  fingers  are  straight,  but  are  flexed  as  a 
whole  on  the  metacarpus,  and  the  knees  are  slightly  flexed  on  the 
legs.  He  walks  slowly  with  short  and  shuffling  steps.  It  is  difficult 
for  him  to  rise  from  a  chair,  to  start  to  walk,  to  stop,  or  to  turn  cor- 
ners.    There  is  often  a  feeling  of  propulsion  or  retropulsion,  more 
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rarely  of  latcrupulsion.  The  voice  is  characteristically  high-pitched, 
weak,  and  monotonoue,  with  difficulty  in  beginning  a  sentence,  but 
when  started  the  patient  talks  rapidly. 

There  may  be  sensationa  of  heat,  cold,  fatigue,  nervonsness,  and 
restlessness.  There  are  often  aching  pains,  usually  in  the  forearms 
or  legs,  more  rarely  neuralgic  pains.  Muscular  weakness  is  marked, 
coming  on  early  and  slowly  increasing.  There  are  no  paralyses.  The 
deep  reflexes  may  be  exaggerated  and  there  may  be  a  clonus,  but 
usually  they  are  normal.  Often  there  is  profuse  perspiration,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  face  is  rod  and  flushed.  The  tremor  increases  in  ex- 
tent and  the  ligidity  becomes  more  marked,  until  finally  the  patient 
becomes  bedridden. 

The  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans  is  peculiar  in  that  it  continues 
when  the  hand  or  limb  is  at  rest,  but  ceases  upon  voluntary  move- 
ments. In  the  hand,  the  tremor  moves  the  Angers  and  thumb  as 
a  whole  and  they  vibrate  against  each  other  (the  "bread-crumbling" 
movement).  Tremor  of  the  head  and  face  muscles  occurs,  but  the 
trembling  of  the  head  usually  seen  is  communicated  from  the  body. 
The  lips  and  neck  muscles  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  tremor. 

The  rigidify  begins  early  and  increases  until  the  patient  is  help- 
less. The  flexors  are  chiefly  afEected.  The  muscular  movements  are 
slow.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  stiffened,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
expressionless,  masklike  appearance.  The  patient  is  usually  emo- 
tional. There  may  be  polyuria.  The  disease  may  affect  one  limb, 
or  those  of  one  side  only,  or  rigidity  may  be  the  sole  symptom. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  points  are ;  the  tremor,  ceasing  on  vol- 
untary movements,  the  rigidity  of  the  back,  neck,  and  limbs,  the 
masklike  face,  monotonous  voice,  and  the  characteristic  position  of 
the  hands.  The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  multiple  sclero- 
sis, senile  tremor,  posthemiplegic  tremor,  and  wryneck  affecting  the 
extensors  bilaterally.  In  multiple  sclerosis  the  tremor  is  jerky  and 
"  intentional " ;  there  are  scanning  speech,  nystagmus  and  other  eye 
troubles,  and  often  apoplectiform  attacks  and  paralyses.  In  senile 
tremor  the  head  is  affected  first  and  most,  and  the  patients  are  older. 
In  posthemiplegic  tremor  there  is  a  history  of  hemiplegia,  and  the 
increased  reflexes,  paralysis,  and  tremor  are  unilateral.  The  neck 
muscles  and  frontalis  only  are  involved  in  tetrocollis. 

Prognosis. — Good  as  regards  life.     The  disease  can  not  be  cured. 

X.  Writer's  Cramp. — Causes. — Occurs  in  men  oftener  than  in 
women,  most  frequently  Iwtween  the  ages  of  25  and  40,  seldom  before 
the  ajfe  of  20  or  after  50.  The  predisposing  causes  are  a  neuro- 
pathic constitution,  heredity,  alcoholism,  worry,  and  other  weakening 
influences,    The  chief  exciting  cause  is  excessive  writing,  especially  if 
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done  under  a  strain.  Other  causee  are  lead-poisoning,  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold,  albuminuria,  and  local  injurieB. 

Symptoms. — Onset  usually  alow.  At  firat  there  is  a  slight  atiff- 
neas  in  the  fingera,  or  occasional  jerky,  uncertain  moyements  of  the 
pen  when  writing.  This  condition  may  last  for  months  or  years. 
The  patient  may  be  depressed  and  fearful  of  paralysis.  Finally, 
writing  becomes  impossible.  If  the  attempt  is  made  there  are  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  fingers  and  even  of  the  arm.  Usually  all 
other  complex  movements  can  be  performed.  The  arm  aches  and 
occasionally  is  tender  to  pressure,  but  there  is  no  active  paralysis  and 
no  antesthesia.     Numbness  and  prickling  are  present. 

In  the  spastic  form  of  the  disorder  there  are  muscular  cramps 
in  half  the  cases.  The  muscles  most  affected  are  those  of  the  thumb 
and  first  three  fingers,  the  flexors  in  writers,  the  extensors  in  teleg- 
raphers. The  forefinger,  thumb,  or  little  finger  alone  may  be  in- 
volved ;  frequently  also  the  supinators  and  pronators.  The  spasm 
is  usually  tonic,  and  there  is  in  co-ordination  for  writing  movements. 
The  neuralgic  form  is  the  same  as  the  spastic  form,  with  the 
addition  of  severe  pain  and  fatigue  when  writing.  Rarely  a  trem- 
bling movement  of  the  hand  and  arm  develops  on  an  attempt  at 
writing  (an  "  intention  "  tremor),  and  stops  when  the  attempt  ceases. 
In  the  paralytic  form,  also  rare,  an  overpowering  sense  of  weakness 
and  fatigue  develops  in  the  fingers  and  hand  as  soon  as  the  patient 
begins  to  write.  The  pen  may  drop  from  the  fingers.  The  arm 
aches,  and  may  become  painful  if  the  attempt  is  continued. 

The  patient  may  be  emotional,  nervous,  and  at  times  mentally 
depressed.  There  may  he  vertigo,  insomnia,  sensations  of  numb- 
ness, prickling,  weight,  pressure,  and  constriction,  and  pains  and 
weariness,  perhaps  with  some  hypertesthesia,  and  occasional  head- 
aches. When  the  nerves  are  involved  there  may  be  local  sweating, 
dryness  of  the  skin,  cracking  of  the  nails,  or  a  passive  congestion 
of  hand  and  arm.  In  severe  oases  the  condition  of  the  fingers  is 
suggestive  of  chilblains.  The  electrical  reactions  are  variable.  In 
the  early  stage  the  irritability  is  increased,  in  the  later  stages  it 
is  decreased,  to  both  forms  of  current. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  excessive  writing  and  the  symptoms 
presented  make  the  diagnosis  simple.  The  prognosis  is  not  favour- 
able, although  with  prompt  treatment  recovery  may  result.  The 
disease  is  chronic  and  progressive.  If  the  left  hand  is  used,  that, 
too,  is  apt  to  become  affected  (three  fourths  of  all  cases). 

Other  occupation  neuroses  of  similar  character  are  musician's 
cramp,  in  which  are  included  pianist's,  violinist's,  clarionet-  and  flute- 
player's  cramp;  telegrapher's  cramp ;  sewing  spasm,  affecting  tailors, 
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seamstressos,  and  shoemakere ;  emith's  spasm,  affecting  those  making 
penknife  tladea,  acissors,  and  the  like ;  and  driver's  spasm,  milker's 
spasms,  and  ballet-dancer's  cramp.  Occupation  neuroaes  also  aSect 
billiard  players,  hide  dressers,  dentists,  painters,  weavers,  pedestrians, 
artificial  Sower  makers,  stampers,  turners,  typo-writists,  etc. 

C.  TROPHONEUROSES 

I.  Kaynaud's  Disease. — Rare,  and  occurs  usually  in  children 
and  young  adults,  and  in  women  more  often  than  men.  Predisposing 
causes  are  anemia,  chlorosis,  and  neurasthenic  conditions.  The  chief 
causative  factors  are  the  acute  infectious  fevers,  menstrual  disturb- 
ances, malaria,  fright,  and  occupations  that  lead  to  exposure.  Syph- 
ilis and  diabetes  may  be  causes. 

Sympioms. — The  onset  is  sudden.  Two  or  three  fingers  of  both 
bands  are  usually  involved.  At  first,  or  in  a  mild  form,  there  is  cold- 
ness, numbness,  and  wasy  pallor  of  the  fingers.  They  feel  as  if  dead, 
the  skin  appears  shrunken,  and  there  is  slight  antesthesia.  This  condi- 
tion disappears,  but  returns  again,  and  may  become  almost  constant 
All  the  fingers  may  he  affected,  more  rarely  the  toes,  tip  of  the  nose, 
and  the  ears.  This  mild  form  {digiti  mortui,  dead  fingers,  local 
syncope)  is  due  to  a  slight  exposure  to  cold. 

In  the  more  severe  form  the  fingers  are  blue  and  swollen.  There 
are  burning  sensations  and  much  pain,  without  anaesthesia.  Gan- 
grene follows  this  "local  asphyxia."  In  the  gangrenous  stage  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  become  the  seat  of  small  blisters,  which  fill  with 
bloody  serum  and  then  dry  up.  Beneath  the  scab  thus  formed  a 
shallow  ulceration  begins,  which  soon  heals  and  leaves  a  scar. 

Occasionally  haematuria  may  be  present.  The  condition  of  digilt 
mor/ui  may  last  a  few  days  or  weeks,  perhaps  months.  The  gan- 
grenous stage  usually  continues  for  about  three  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  must  he  distinguished  from  senile  gan- 
grene, frostbite,  ergot  poisoning,  alcoholic  neuritis,  endarteritis,  anil 
obstruction  of  the  nutrient  vessels.  The  course  is  long  and  the  dis- 
ease is  liable  to  recur,  but  most  cases  recover. 

II.  Erythromela^ia  (Red  Neuralgia  of  the  Feet,  Cangesfire 
Neiiralgia). — Causes. — Commonly  affects  men  in  middle  life.  The 
usual  causes  are  severe  physical  exertion  afoot  and  fevers.  It  occurs 
in  diabetes  and  in  the  gouty. 

.%»i/i(oms.— There  are  continuous  burning  pains  in  the  ball  or  the 
heel  of  the  foot,  and  all  of  the  plantar  nerve  distribution  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot  is  soon  involved.  The  pain  is  usually  worse  at  night. 
Walking  and  standing  are  painful.  On  exertion  there  is  flushing  of 
the  feet,  and  in  bad  cases  the  parts  affected  present  a  continuous 
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duskj,  mottled  redness,  with  Eome  swelling.  The  hands  ma;  be 
Blightly  involved.  Blisters  and  alcerationa  may  result  from  slight 
injuries.  Lying  down  usually  relieves  the  congestion  and  also  the 
pain.     In  warm  weather  the  symptoms  are  aggravated. 

This  disease  must  be  dlBtiuguished  from  alcoholic  and  gouty 
pariesthesiaa,  reflex  pains,  podalgia,  and  local  disease  of  bone  and 
ligaments.     It  is  not  dangerous  to  lite,  but  is  very  chronic. 

III.  Al^O-neurotic  Qklema  { Circumscribed  (Edema). — Causes. 
— Occurs  moat  frequently  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  but  is  met 
with  before  and  after  this  period.  Males  are  affected  oftener  than 
females.  The  predisposing  causes  are  eshansting  occupations,  occa- 
sionally hereditary  influences.  The  disease  appears  oftenest  in  win- 
ter. The  exciting  causes  are  fright,  anxiety,  grief,  sudden  exposure 
to  cold,  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  slight  traumatisms. 

Symptoms.— Thd  onset  is  sudden.  A  circumscribed  swelling  ap- 
pears within  a  few  minutes,  or  an  hour  or  two,  upon  the  face  or  arms 
or  hands.  The  swelling  may  measure  from  J  to  2  or  3  inches  across. 
It  may  he  pale  and  waxy,  or  rosy,  or  of  a  dark  reddish  colour.  There 
18  slight,  if  any,  pitting  on  pressure.  There  is  no  pain,  but  there 
may  be  sensations  of  itching,  burning,  scalding,  or  tension  and 
stiffness.  The  face  is  most  often  affected,  then  the  hands  and 
extremities,  the  body,  the  larynx  and  throat,  and  the  genitals,  in 
the  order  mentioned.  There  is  usually  only  one  swelling  at  a  time, 
hut  there  may  be  several.  This  cedema  lasts  from  an  hour  to  3  or  3 
days,  and  often  returns  at  intervals  varying  from  3  or  4  weeks  to 
several  months.  If  the  disease  affects  the  larynx  and  throat,  scri- 
ons  dyspniBa  and  even  suffocation  may  result.  The  patient  is  well 
between  the  attacks. 

Diagnosis. — The  essential  points  are:  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  circumscribed  osdema,  the  absence  of  pain,  and  the  recurrence  of 
the  swelling  at  intervals.  The  prognosis  is  good  as  regards  life,  hut 
not  very  satisfactory  with  reference  to  cure. 

IV.  Prt^ressive  Facial  Hemiatrophy.— This  begins  usu- 
ally between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years,  and  is  more  frequent  in 
females.     Occasional  causes  are  injuries  and  infectious  fevers. 

Onset  ia  slow.  The  skin  loses  its  pigment,  and  the  hair  falls  out 
in  patches.  Occasionally  the  periosteum  and  bone  are  involved. 
The  disease  affects  the  subcutaneous  tissue  most,  the  muscles  least. 
There  is  atrophy  of  the  bony  parts,  the  lower  jaw  becoming  perhaps 
two  thirds  of  its  normal  size.  The  eye  sinks  in,  the  lid  becomes 
narrow,  and  the  pupil  is  dilated.  The  secretion  of  perspiration  may 
be  increased,  but  that  of  sebum  ceases.  Occasionally  there  may  be 
some  pain.     Anaesthesia  is  rare.     Slight  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
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mastication  may  occur.  Tbe  tongue  may  also  be  affected.  The  diag- 
noeis  is  easy  (Fig-  23,  page  158).  The  disease  must  be  dlEticgiiished 
from  infantile  hemiplegia  with  atrophy,  atrophy  from  gross  nerve  le- 
sions, and  congenital  asymmetry.  The  disease  is  rapidly  progressive 
at  first  and  then  stationary.     It  is  not  curable,  but  does  not  affect  life. 

V.  Acrom^aly  (Marie's  Disease). — Occurs  equally  in  males 
and  females,  and  usually  begins  between  the  ages  of  18  and  86  years. 
Many  cases  are  associated  with  disease  of  t\i&  pUuitary  body. 

Symptoms. — There  is  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  head,  feet, 
and  hands,  accompanied  by  headaches,  malaise,  dulness,  slight  rheu- 
matic pains,  general  weakness,  aniemia,  polyuria,  and  dryness  of  the 
skin.  The  sexual  power  diminishes  in  men  and  menstraation  ceases 
in  women.  The  bones  and  the  soft  parts  are  both  hypertrophied,  the 
enlargement  being  in  width  rather  than  length.  The  hands  and 
feet,  and  the  tongue,  lips,  and  nose  are  enormously  hypertrophied. 
The  lower  jaw  is  often  more  involved  than  the  cranium.  The  ster- 
num is  hypertrophied  and  the  chest  bulging.  The  pelvis  may  be 
enlarged,  hut  the  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg  usually  escape.  The 
arms  and  the  shoulder  girdle,  except  the  clavicle,  are  not  usually 
much  affected.  The  face  (see  («),  page  156)  is  heavy  and  massive,  the 
hair  coarse  and  dry,  and  the  ekin  frequently  pigmented.  There  is  a 
cervico-dorsal  kyphosis.  The  voice  is  altered  and  the  speech  is  slow, 
guttural,  and  embarrassed,  apparently  as  a  result  of  the  enlarged 
tongue.  The  vision  may  be  affected,  and  bemianopia  may  be  present, 
especially  if  the  tumour  of  the  pituitary  body  presses  on  the  optic 
tracts.  The  muscles,  at  first  hypertrophied,  afterward  atrophy. 
Paralyses  and  aniesthesias  do  not  occur. 

Diagnosis.— Tha  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  osteitis  de- 
formans, congenital  enlargements,  and  the  so-called  giant  growth 
which  affects  only  single  members.  The  disease,  as  a  rule,  can  not 
be  cured,  but  it  may  become  stationary.  Its  course  is  chronic,  and  it 
persists  from  10  to  20  years. 


II.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

A.    DISEASES    OF   THE    PERIPHERAL   SENSORY 
NEURONES 

I.  The  Neuralgias.— (I)  Coccygodynla.— Xeuralgia  affecting 
the  lower  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  women,  and  is  due  mainly  to  labour,  injury,  and  expo- 
sure. Coccygeal  pains  occur  in  spinal  irritation  and  also  reflexly 
from  pelvic  disease.     The  disease  is  painful  and  interferes  with  walk- 
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ing  und  sitting.     There  is  tendeniess  on  pressure  in  the  parts  and 
also  pain  at  stool. 

(II)  Tarsalgia  (Policeman's  Disease). — This  is  a  neuralgic  affec- 
tion, of  which  incipient  flat  foot  and  stretching  of  the  plantar  liga- 
ments ie  the  most  common  cause.  It  occurs  in  people  who  have 
gone  barefoot  for  some  time,  and  who  have  then  been  obliged  to 
stand  or  walk  a  great  deal,  as  in  the  army  or  among  the  police. 

(III)  Morton's  Neuralgia. — This  disease  affects  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  3d  and  4th  toes.  It  occurs  generally  in 
women.  There  is  a  slight  luxation  with  consequent  pressure  on  a 
digital  branch  of  the  external  plantar  nerve.  It  may  be  due  also  to 
beginning  flat  foot  or  to  shoe  pressure. 

(IV)  Sciatica  {Neuralgia  of  the  Sciatic  Kerre,  Sciatic  Neuritis). — 
Causes. — Men  are  more  often  affected  than  women.  The  disease 
occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  and  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  The  predisposing  causes  are  occupations  that  lead 
to  exposure  and  strain,  the  arthritic  and  gouty  diathesis,  and  a  neu- 
rotic constitution.  The  exciting  causes  are  pressure  from  hard  seats, 
constipation,  pelvic  diseases,  exposure,  and  muscular  strain  from 
heavy  work,  lujury  to  the  nerves,  inflammation,  the  pressure  of 
pelvic  tumours,  vertebral  and  spinal  disease,  may  cause  symptomatic 
sciatica.     It  may  occur  in  phthisis  and  in  diabetes. 

Symptoms.— Onsei  usually  sudden,  with  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
thigh,  running  down  the  course  of  the  nerve.  It  may  extend  up 
into  the  lumbar  region,  but  is  most  marked  in  the  thigh.  Motion 
increases  it,  and  consequently  the  pelvis  tilts  up  toward  the  sound 
side  and  the  trunk  leans  over  toward  the  affected  side  (sciatic  gcoHo- 
aift).  The  pain  is  dull  and  almost  continuous,  with  paroxysms  in 
which  it  is  sharp,  lancinating,  burning,  and  of  great  severity.  There 
may  be  sensations  of  tingling,  numbness,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and 
coldness  in  the  affected  limb.  There  are  tender  points  at  the  sciatic 
notch,  the  middle  of  the  hip,  behind  the  knee,  in  the  middle  of  the 
calf,  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot. 
Rarely  there  is  antesthesia  along  the  course  of  the  nerve.  There 
may  be  weakness  and  muscular  atrophy  in  chronic  cases,  and  occa- 
sionally a  partial  De  R.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  about 
2  or  3  months,  although  it  may  last  for  a  year  or  more. 

/)i«jf« OKI.*.— Sciatica  must  be  differentiated  from  organic  disease 
of  the  Cauda  equina  or  cord,  hip-joint  disease,  muscular  pains  in  the 
hip  or  leg,  and  from  pains  caused  by  tumours.  If  the  leg  is  extended 
and  the  thigh  at  the  same  time  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  a  sharp  pain 
occurs  at  the  sciatic  notch  which  is  diagnostic  of  sciatica.  Recovery 
occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  within  C  mouths. 
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(V)  Plantar  Neuralgia.— Very  rarely  the  pain  ol  sciatica  is  limited 
to  the  plantar  nervee.  In  this  condition  there  is  parassthesia  and 
Bometimes  anss thesis. 

(VI)  Lumbo-abdomin&l  Neuralgia.— Affects  the  upper  lumbar 
nerves.  Causes. — Occurs  usually  in  women  after  the  30tb  year.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  causea  of  neuralgia,  straining,  pelvic  disease, 
and  constipation  are  found  to  be  canaative  factors.  Diseases  of  the 
hip  or  of  the  internal  genitals  cause  reflex  pain.  Myalgic  and  reflex 
pains  from  uterine  disorders  are  common.  True  essential  neuralgias 
are  infrequent. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptom  is  pain  in  the  back  (frequently 
bilateral),  loins,  and  buttocks,  which  extends  down  to  the  hypogas- 
trium  or  genitals  on  one  side.  Occasionally  painful  points  may  be 
found.  Femoral  or  crurai  neuralgia  is  a  form  in  which  the  long 
lumbar  branches  are  affected.  Meralt/ia  is  a  condition  in  which 
numbness  and  pricking  is  felt  along  the  thigh.  It  is  due  to  a  lesser 
irritation  of  the  long  lumbar  branches,  and  is  a  mild  form  of  femoral 
neuralgia.  The  pain  in  true  femoral  neuralgia  is  in  the  front  of  the 
knee  and  the  anterior  and  outer  parts  of  the  thigh.  There  is  no 
pain  below  the  knee. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  points  are :  the  unilateral  pain,  with  its 
distribution  and  paroxsymal  character,  the  presence  of  tender  points, 
the  absence  of  organic  disease,  and  of  marked  discomfort  on  motion 
or  pressure.  Lumbago  has  a  sudden  onset,  a  history  of  exposure, 
and  is  limited  to  a  single  group  of  muscles  which  are  painful  on  deep 
pressure.  In  lumbar  sprain  there  is  a  history  of  injury,  a  sudden 
onset,  and  marked  local  tenderness. 

(VII)  H&mmary  Neuralgia  (Mas/odynia). — True  mammary  neu- 
ralgia is  due  to  injury,  pendent  breasts,  antemia,  and  pressure  from 
badly  fitting  corsets.  It  also  occurs  in  hysterical  women  and  sexu- 
ally precocious  girls,  and  in  pregnancy  and  during  lactation.  It  is 
also  caused  by  local  tumours.  Local  disease  of  the  breast  causes 
many  mammary  pains.  This  form  of  neuralgia  is  unilateral  and  very 
severe.     It  may  cause  mental  depression  from  fear  of  cancer. 

(VIII)  Herpes  Zoster  {Dermalitic  Neuritis-,  Shingles). — An  acute 
dermatitis  secondary  to  a  neuritis  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  The 
most  frequent  causes  are  infections,  wounds,  rheumatic,  syphilitic, 
and  gouty  poisons,  emotional  influences,  and  the  morphine  habit. 
The  onset  is  gradual,  and  characterized  by  pain  and  a  herpetic 
eruption  on  one  side  of  the  trunk.  The  lower  dorsal  nerves  are  usu- 
ally affected,  and  the  eruption  follows  the  course  of  the  nerve.  The 
pain  diminishes  and  the  attack  is  over  in  a  few  weeks. 

(IX)  Intsrcostal  N»«ralgia  (Side  Pains).— This  affection  is  com- 
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moQ  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  usually  in 
the  winter,  and  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35.  The  chief  causative 
factors  are  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  aniemia,  childbearing,  peUic  dis- 
ease, heart  disease,  dyspepsia,  lead-poisoning,  and  malaria.  Very 
rarely  exposure  and  muscular  strain  are  exciting  causes. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sadden.  The  pain  is  sharp  and  stab- 
bing, and  but  slightly  increased  by  respiratory  movements.  There 
may  be  tenderness  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  over  the  exit  of  the  dor- 
sal or  the  anterior  branch  of  the  nerve.  The  left  side  ie  affected 
more  often  than  the  right.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually 
from  2  to  6  weeks,  but  it  may  last  months. 

Diagnosis. — This  neuralgia  must  be  distinguished  from  myalgic 
pains  by  the  character  of  the  latter,  the  history  of  rheumatism  and  of 
the  cause,  by  the  pain  on  deep  inspiration,  and  by  the  tenderness  on 
pressure.  The  important  points  in  diagnosticating  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia are  the  presence  of  rheumatic  and  reflex  causes,  the  character 
of  the  pain,  the  presence  of  tender  points,  and  the  exclusion  of  pleu- 
risy. The  prognosis  is  good.  The  disease  occasionally  becomes 
chronic,  especially  when  due  to  a  degenerative  neuritis. 

(X)  Gervioo-brachial  Neuralgia. — Not  frequent,  and  occurs  in  early 
adult  and  middle  life,  mainly  in  women.  Caused  by  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  overuse  of  the  arm  in  anemic  and  neurasthenic  patients. 
It  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  tabes  and  other  cord  diseases,  and  also 
reflexly  from  uterine  disease  and  caries  of  the  teeth. 

Symptoms. — Onset  is  gradual,  with  aching  puins  along  the  course 
of  the  nerves  and  in  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  axilla.  One  arm  only  is 
affected.  The  pains  are  worse  at  night,  and  are  increased  by  eipo- 
Bure  and  use  of  the  arm.  There  may  be  painful  or  tender  points  in 
the  axilla,  over  the  deltoid,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scapula,  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  radius,  over  the  ulna  near  the  wrist,  and  occasion- 
ally on  each  side  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrie.  Panesthesias  and 
feelings  of  numbness  are  present.  Vasomotor  disturbances,  herpes, 
amesthesia,  and  muscular  weakness  and  atrophy  may  appear. 

(XI)  Digital  Neuralgia. — A  single  finger  may  be  affected.  Xeu- 
ritis  or  a  local  injury  is  the  usual  cause.  Occasionally  the  pain  may 
be  reflex  from  some  distant  trouble  {e.  g.,  uterine).  The  main  point 
is  to  flnd  the  cause  of  the  neuralgia,  and  to  exclude  organic  disease. 
The  prognosis  is  good  unless  the  neuralgia  is  complicated  with  a 
neuritis,  when  it  is  more  serious.  If  the  neuritis,  however,  is  not 
marked,  or  is  rheumatic  or  gouty,  or  is  secondary  to  injury,  the  prog- 
nosis is  still  good. 

(XII)  Cflrvieo-occlpital  Neuralgia  {Xech  Pains). — Causes. — These 
pains  occur  in  migraine,  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  spinal  irritation ; 
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as  a  true  neuralgia;  hb  a  result  of  eye  straio,  and  as  a  symptom  of 
brain  tumour,  Dieningitis,  and  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  nerves 
and  muaclea  of  the  neck.  True  eemco-occipital  neuralgia  occurs 
more  commonly  in  women  and  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35.  Pel- 
vic disease  often  canees  it  rcflexly. 

Symptomx. — In  the  typical  form  the  pain  is  paroxysmal,  unilateral, 
and  sharp,  Bomftimes  intense,  and  there  are  tender  points  over  the 
nerves.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  5  or  6  weeks,  but  it 
may  become  chronic  if  due  to  a  reflex  cause.  When  due  to  hysteria 
or  spinal  irritation  the  disease  is  central  and  there  is  a  sharp  boring 
pain  below  the  occiput.  Symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  or  anemia, 
and  vertigo  and  faintneas,  may  be  present,  but  no  vomiting.  Pain 
of  a  boring  character  points  almost  positively  to  spinal  irritation. 
The  pain  in  neurasthenia  is  more  like  a  tired  ache. 

(XIII)  MenralgiaB  of  the  TrigemiBUS.— (1)  Symptomatic  Form.— 
This  is  the  most  frequent,  and  includes  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  or 
Bupramaxillary,  inframaxillary  or  dental,  and  mixed  forms.  Supra- 
orbital'neuralgia  is  the  commonest  variety.  It  occurs  in  females 
oftener  than  in  males,  usually  in  the  first  half  of  life.  The  left  side 
is  generally  affected.  The  causes  are  dental  disorders,  exposure, 
antemia,  chijdbearing,  disease  of  the  eyes  or  nose,  syphilis,  gout, 
rheumatism,  diabetes,  epilepsy,  malaria,  and  trauma. 

The  pains  are  very  sliarp  and  severe,  with  exacerbations  and  re- 
missions. They  may  last  for  days  and  then  be  absent  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  come  back  unless  the  cause  is  removed.  There  may  be 
cedema  of  the  eyelids  in  supraorbital  neuralgia.  There  are  tender 
points  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  involved.  The  pain  may  radiate 
from  some  point,  as  the  ear  or  occiput.  The  pnpil  is  occasionally 
dilated,  and  there  may  be  a  reflex  facial  spasm. 

(2)  Tic  DonloureHX. — This  form  of  neuralgia  occurs  in  middle  or 
advanced  life,  and  is  very  severe.  Expoanre,  overwork,  and  depress- 
ing influences  arc  causative  factors.  Local  disease  of  the  teeth  or 
jaws  may  cause  it.  The  chief  symptoms  are  the  intense,  unilateral, 
darting  p^ins,  which  radiate  from  the  side  of  the  nose  or  the  npper  lip, 
through  the  teeth,  or  into  the  eye,  or  even  the  brow  and  head.  The 
pains  come  in  paroxysms,  lasting  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
the  face  is  flushed  and  the  eyes  and  nose  run.  There  is  an  expres- 
sion of  agony  on  the  face.  The  patient  is  seldom  free  from  Eome 
]»ain,  and  a  breath  of  cold  air,  speaking,  eating,  or  putting  out  the 
tongue  may  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  These  pains  may  come  on  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  each  year.  There  are  often  spasmodic  move- 
ments of  the  face,  tongue,  or  jaws.  Occasionally  there  is  anfesthcsia. 
This  disease  is  very  difficult  to  cure. 
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(3)  Trigeminal  Parwathesia. — A  thrilling,  formication,  or  numb- 
nesB  along  the  course  of  the  nerve.  There  is  no  pain.  It  occurs  in 
anaimic,  nervous,  and  hysterical  people. 

B.  DISEASES  OP  THE  PERIPHERAL  MOTOR  NEURONES 

I.  Multilde  NeuritlB.— Onset  acnte,  but  running  a  subacute 
or  chronic  course,  and  characterized  bj  weakness  or  paralysis  of  all 
foiu-  extremities,  accompanied  by  atrophy,  pain,  and  tenderness. 

(1)  The  Motor  Type. — This  is  the  commonest  form.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease of  early  adult  life,  and  occurs  in  women  more  often  than  in  men. 
Occasionally  it  occurs  in  children.  Predisposing  causes  are  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  excessive  tea-drinking,  antemis,  sexual  abnse,  and 
tuberculosis.  The  exciting  causes  include  nearly  all  the  infectious 
fevers  and  malaria,  arsenic,  alcohol  (most  common),  copper,  phos- 
phorus, lead,  rheumatism,  and  diabetes. 

There  may  be  numbness,  slight  pains  and  general  weakness,  espe- 
cially in  the  legs,  for  a  few  weeks  before  the  attack.  The  onset  is 
usually  sudden,  with  pains  and  tenderness  in  the  legs  and  feet  and 
a  fever  for  a  day  or  two.  The  pains  and  weakness  increase  and  the 
muscles  and  nerves  become  very  tender.  The  arras  and  hands  are 
also  affected,  but  not  as  severely.  The  skin  becomes  reddened  or 
slightly  edematous.  The  muscles  of  the  legs  grow  weak,  and  in  a 
week  or  so  there  may  be  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  anterior  muscles 
of  the  legs  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  power  in  the  extensors  of  the 
hands,  but  to  a  less  degree.  There  may  be  a  loss  of  co-ordination. 
The  pains  are  severe,  Kearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  fore- 
arms become  more  or  leas  involved,  and  atrophy  begins.  Rarely  the 
motor  cranial  nerves  are  affected.  Slight  nystagmus  is  common. 
The  condition  soon  develops  into  that  of  a  paraplegia  with  loot-  and 
wrist-drop.  The  knee-jerk  and  elbow-jerk  are  absent,  except  in  rare 
cases.  There  is  some  diminution  or  delay  in  temperature  and  pain 
sensibility.  Tactile  anieethesia  is  present,  often  associated  with 
hyperalgesia.  The  mnscular  ami  articular  senses  are  usually  im- 
paired. There  is  De  R.  in  the  muscles,  varying  in  degree  in  different 
muscles  and  nerves.  The  sphincters  are  rarely  involved,  the  bladder 
only  being  occasionally  affected  for  a  short  time.  In  alcoholic  cases 
there  may  be  mental  symptoms,  usually  consisting  of  a  low  muttering 
delirium.  An  acute  confusional  insanity  may  develop.  There  is  often 
marked  prostration.  In  diphtheritic  neuritis  some  of  the  throat  and 
eye  mnsoles  are  involved,  with  few  sensory  symptoms  and  less  involve- 
ment of  the  extremities.  In  the  less  affected  muscles  contracture 
and  shortening  may  occur.     Sensory  symptoms  consist  of  numbness, 
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hyperffistheBia,  severe  pains,  marked  teodemess  and  burning  sensa- 
tions, and  tactile  ansestbesia.  They  occur  in  the  hands,  legs,  and  feet. 
(3)  Sensory  or  Pseudo-tabetic  Form. — DiabeteB,  and  infectious  and 
metallic  poisons  are  the  causative  factors  in  this  form  more  often 
than  alcohol.  The  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  motor  form, 
although  the  paralysis  is  usually  less  marked  and  the  sensory  symp- 
toms are  more  prominent.  The  muscular  and  articular  senses  are 
lost.  Inco-ordi nation  is  a  prominent  symptom,  hence  the  resemblance 
of  this  form  to  tabes  dorsalis. 

(3)  Epidemic  and  endemic  forms  are  due  to  acute  infection  and 
malaria  (see  Beri-beri,  page  748). 

(4)  The  acute  pernicious  form  comes  on  suddenly.  The  course  is 
rapid,  and  death  follows  in  a  few  weeks.  The  cardiac  and  respiratory 
nerves  are  involved.  The  cause  seems  to  he  some  septic  organism. 
Landry's,  or  acute  ascending,  paralysis  is  another  form  in  which 
acute  pernicious  multiple  neuritis  appears.  In  this  type  there  are 
no  electrical  changes  or  atrophy  and  few  sensory  symptoms. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Multiple  Neuritis.— The  cardinal  points 
are:  alcoholic  history,  acute  onset,  gradual  paralysis  of  legs  and 
hands ;  fooUdrop  and  wrist-drop ;  severe  pains  and  tenderness ;  early 
loss  of  faradic  and  change  in  galvanic  excitability ;  the  absence  of 
sphincter  involvement ;  and  loss  of  the  knee-  and  elbow-jerks. 

It  is  distinguished  from  anterior  poliomyelitis  by  the  persistence  of 
pain  and  other  sensory  symptoms,  the  tenderness  of  the  nerve  trunks, 
the  early  loss  of  electrical  escitability,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
age  of  the  patient.  In  anterior  poliomyelitis  the  paralysis  is  not 
symmetrical,  and  the  loss  of  electrical  excitability  occurs  after  weeks 
or  months.  In  myelitis  the  bladder  is  affected,  while  in  multiple 
neuritis  it  is  seldom  disturbed.  The  onset  and  progress  of  myelitis 
are  more  rapid,  the  muscular  atrophy  less,  and  the  knee-jerks  are 
increased.  It  is  distinguished  from  tabes  by  its  more  rapid  onset, 
the  presence  of  paralysis,  atrophy,  and  De  R.,  and  the  absence  of 
involvement  of  the  organic  centres  and  pupils.  In  spinal  hemorrhage 
there  is  usually  pain  in  the  back.  Xeuralgia  is  unilateral,  while 
the  pains  of  multiple  neuritis  are  bilateral.  The  persistence  of 
tenderness  and  hypertesthesia  would  also  indicate  multiple  neuritis. 

The  prognosis  of  multiple  neuritis  is  good  in  all  forms  except  those 
due  to  alcohol  or  toxiemia.  The  majority  of  cases  recover  almost 
entirely.  In  alcoholic  cases  death  is  frequent,  although  often  not 
due  to  the  neuritis,  but  to  alcoholism  or  to  phthisis. 

n.  Symmetrical  Spontaneous  Ulnar  Neuritifl.— Probably 
a  degenerative  neuritis  and  due  to  some  infection.  The  exciting 
cause   is  unknown.     A   neuropathic   tendency  is   the  predisposing 
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-cause.  The  onset  is  gradual,  with  pain  and  panestheBia  along  the 
ulnar  nerve  of  one  side.  There  are  weakness  and  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  ulnar.  Antesthesia  develops  also.  The 
other  hand  then  becomes  affected.  The  disease  is  chronic  and  com- 
plete recovery  is  rare. 

III.  Migrating  Neuritis, — This  is  a  rare  disease,  and  usually 
follows  an  operative  or  other  wound  of  a  nerve,  the  neuritis  extend- 
ing up  the  arm.  Pain,  paralysis,  aneesthesia,  and  atrophy  are  the 
chief  symptoms.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  chronic,  and  it  does 
not  respond  well  to  treatment. 

IV.  Acute  ABCendlng  FaralyBls  {Landrfs  Paralysis).— Thie 
rare  disease  consists  of  a  paralysis  which  develops  rapidly,  involves 
first  the  legs,  and  then  in  turn  the  trunk,  arms,  respiratory  and 
throat  muscles,  and  generally  ends  in  death.  Men  are  affected 
oftener  than  women,  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  The 
causes  are  exposure,  syphilis,  and  the  acute  infections  fevers. 

Syini>toms. — Slight  prodromal  symptoms  may  be  present  for  a 
few  days,  consisting  of  general  malaise,  slight  fever,  numbness  in  the 
limbs,  and  pain  in  the  hack  or  legs.  When  these  are  absent,  weak- 
ness in  the  legs  is  the  first  symptom.  The  paralysis  rapidly  extends 
and  soon  affects  the  arms.  Finally,  the  medulla  is  involved,  respira- 
tion becomes  difficult,  and  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  talk  or  swal- 
low. There  is  almost  no  pain  or  disturbance  of  sensation,  although 
there  may  be  slight  anaesthesia.  Atrophy,  De  B.,  and  secretory  or 
vasomotor  disturbances  are  absent.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are 
rarely  affected,  and  sometimes  there  are  facial  and  eye  palsies.  The 
-disease  may  begin  in  the  cervical  region  and  descend. 

Ditignosii^.— The  cardinal  points  are :  the  acute  ascending  course  of 
the  paralysis,  the  absence  of  fever,  aneestliesia,  decubitus,  sphincter 
involvement,  and,  especially,  De  R.  Acute  myelitis,  acute  multiple 
neuritis,  and  acute  poliomyelitis  are  the  diseases  from  which  it  must 
he  distinguished.  An  alcoholic  history  and  the  age  of  the  patient 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  prognosis  is  bad.  The  disease 
usually  runs  its  course  within  7  days  and  ends  in  death.  If  it  does 
not  extend  into  the  medulla,  and  the  patient  is  paralyzed  only  below 
his  neck,  improvement  begins,  and  in  1  or  2  years  a  partial  recovery 
-of  muscular  power  may  take  place. 

V.  ParalysiB  of  the  Spinal  Fart  of  th»  Accessory.— 
Causes. — Caries  of  the  vertebne,  chronic  meningitis,  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  injuries,  and  all  forms  of  spinal  disease  which  extend 
high  up  in  the  cervical  cord, 

Symploms. — If  one  nerve  is  paralyzed  there  is  inability  to  rotate 
^he  head  perfectly,  but  it  can  still  be  held  straight.     There  is  atro- 
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phy  of  the  atemo-mastoid.  If  the  trapezius  is  involved  there  ie  & 
depression  in  the  neck,  seen  best  oq  deep  inspiration.  It  is  diflicult 
to  raise  the  arm.  When  both  nerves  are  paralyzed  there  is  toarked 
difficulty  in  rotating  the  head  or  lifting  the  chin.  Paralysis  of  both 
sterao-mastoids  tends  to  cause  the  head  to  fall  backward ;  of  the 
npper  parts  of  both  trapezii,  to  drop  forward.  The  paralysis  is  fol- 
lowed by  atrophy  and  De  R.  When  both  parts  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory are  affected  there  are  also  dysphonia,  dropping  of  the  palate, 
and  rapid  pulse.     The  characteristic  features  are  marked. 

VI.  PoralyBifl  of  Phrenic  Nerve.— Due  to  injury  or  disease 
of  the  cervical  cord,  peripheral  disease,  hysteria,  mediastinal  tumoars, 
rheumatic  and  toxic  influences,  pleurisy,  and  peritonitis.  The  most 
common  causative  factors  are,  however,  tabes  dorealis,  acute  ascend- 
ing paralysis,  spinal-cord  disease,  and  surgical  injuries.  In  bilateral 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  there  is  no  movement  of  the  abdomen  or 
the  epigastrium,  and  the  hypochondrium  is  drawn  in  (pages  387, 388). 
Dyspncea  and  rapid  breathing  follow  slight  exertion.  If  the  di- 
aphragm alone  is  affected  the  trouble  is  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve. 

VIJ.  Combined  Paralysis  of  the  Brachial  Nerves. — Oc- 
curs oftenest  in  men.  It  is  not  rare  in  infants  as  a  result  of  obstet- 
rical injuries.  Exciting  causes  are  injuries,  tumours,  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder,  neuritis,  and  crutch  and  other  compressions.  There 
are  also  functional  palsies  from  hysteria  and  overwork. 

According  to  the  degree  of  compression  or  injury  to  the  nerve, 
there  are  pain,  tenderness,  paralysis,  atrophy,  electrical  changes  in 
the  muscles,  aneesthesia,  or  trophic,  vasomotor,  and  secretory  dis- 
turbances. If  the  musculo-cutaneous  is  chiefly  affected  the  patient 
can  not  flex  the  forearm.  If  the  musculo-spirai  is  affected  the  pa- 
tient can  not  extend  the  arm.  If  the  circumflex  or  the  lower  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  nerves  and  the  posterior  thoradc  are  involved  the 
patient  can  not  elevate  the  arm  outward. 

Diagnosis. — Can  be  made  by  ascertaining  the  special  nerves  in- 
volved and  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  lesion.  Distinguish  between 
(1)  a  total-arm  paliy;  and  (2)  an  upper-arm  type  (Erb's  palsy),  in 
which  the  deltoid,  the  biceps,  brachialis  anticos,  supinator  longus^ 
and  sometimes  the  supinator  brevia  are  involved.  The  arm  hangs 
by  the  side  and  the  foreiirm  can  not  be  flexed.  Erb's  palsy  is  fre- 
quent in  infants  and  is  one  of  the  obstetrical  palsies.  There  is  also 
(3)  a  lower-arm  iype,in  which  the  triceps, the  flexors  of  the  wrist,  the 
pronators,  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  fingers,  and  the  hand  mus- 
cles are  involved.  The  hand  is  useless  and  the  extension  of  the  fore- 
arm is  impossible.  Combined  nerve  palsy  due  to  a  primary  brachial 
neuritis  is  differentiated  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy  by  the- 
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pain,  anteBthesia,  and  electrical  reactions.  The  prognosis  is  nsuall; 
good.     Nearly  all  casea  recover. 

VIII.  FaralyBiB  of  Single  Brachial  Plexus  Nerves.— (1) 

Posterior  Thoracic. — CauBCB  are  sudden  strains  or  injurieB  in  the 
neck.  Occurs  rarely,  usually  in  adult  males.  May  be  involved  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  nerve  supplies  the  serratus  mag- 
nus.  There  may  be  pain,  and  the  course  of  the  paralysis  is  often 
long.  There  is  difBcalty  in  raising  the  arm  above  the  horizontal 
position,  and  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  are  impaired.  The 
posterior  edge  of  the  scapula  recedes  from  the  thorax  when  the  arm 
is  put  forward.  At  the  same  time  the  scapula  is  rotated,  its  lower 
angle  going  inward  and  upward  (Fig.  63,  page  385). 

(2)  Circumflex. — Often  paralyzed.  It  supplies  the  deltoid,  teres 
minor,  third  head  of  the  triceps,  and  shoulder  joint.  It  is  caused  by 
injuries  or  falls,  dislocation,  and  rheumatic  inflammation.  The 
symptoms  are  anaesthesia,  atrophy,  and  occasionally  pain.  The  arm 
can  not  be  rotated  outward  or  elevated. 

(3)  Suprascapular. — Rare.  The  teres  minor,  spinati  muscles,  and 
the  shoulder  joint  receive  this  mnscle.  There  is  an  impairment  in 
elevation  of  the  shoulder  and  also  in  rotation. 

(4)  Muscuio-spiral  ( Wrist-drop). — Frequently  paralyzed.  Pres- 
sure on  the  nerve  during  sleep,  fractures,  wounds,  crutch  pressure, 
tumours,  lead,  arsenic-  and  alcohol-poisoning,  and  multiple  neuritis 
are  common  causes. 

Symptoms. — There  is  an  inability  to  extend  the  wrist  and  fingers, 
and  "  wriet-drop  "  results.  The  first  finger  is  least  affected.  There 
may  be  atrophy  and  De  R.  Numbness  may  be  present,  and  also  some 
antesthesia  over  the  radial  nerve  distribution  on  the  hand.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  short  if  due  to  pressure,  but  longer  if  due  to 
lead-poisoning,  neuritis,  or  severe  injury  of  the  nerve.  When  lead- 
poiaoning  is  the  cause  the  supinator  longns  is  usually  unaffected,  the 
paralysis  comes  on  more  slowly  and  affects  both  arms,  and  there  is 
seldom  any  pain  or  ansesthesia.  In  paralysis  due  to  compression 
there  Is  often  an  involvement  of  the  supinators  and  the  triceps. 

Diagnosis. — Easy.  Differentiate  between  lead  palsy,  neuritic 
palsy,  and  compression  palsy.  Find  out  the  cause  of  the  paralysis. 
Exclude  progressive  muscular  atrophy.     The  prognoHx  is  good. 

(5)  Median. — Rarely  affected  alone,  but  may  be  due  to  injuries  or 
neighbouring  lesions.  Abduction  and  flexion  of  the  thumb  and 
flexion  of  1st  and  3d  fingers  are  impaired.  The  grip  is  weakened. 
There  may  be  atrophy  of  the  thenar  eminence.     There  is  antesthesia. 

(6)  Z7/«i7r.— Frequently  paralyzed.  Early  involved  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  but  rarely  affected  in  lead-poisoning.      Injuries 
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are  the  most  common  cause.     It  may  be  the  seat  of  a  primary  de- 
generative neuritis.  ' 

Symptoms. — The  ring  and  little  fingers  are  especially  weak,  and 
the  hand  can  not  be  closed  tightly.  There  is  a  condition  of  "  main 
en  griffe."  There  is  some  amesthesia  over  the  distribution  of  the 
nerve.     Fain  and  tenderness  may  be  present. 

IX.  Paralyses  of  the  Lumbar  Nerves. — Paralyses  and  spas- 
modic troubles  of  these  nerves  are  nsuallj  symptomatic — e.  g.,  of 
caries  of  the  spine,  psoas  abscess,  impacted  f^ces,  pelvic  tumours  or 
injuries,  hip  disease,  obturator  hernia,  or  pressure  of  the  foetal 
head. 

If  the  3  upper  lumbar  nerves  are  affected  only  sensory  symptoms 
occur.  If  the  next  3  are  affected  there  is  trouble  in  extending  the 
leg  and  flesing  the  hip  on  the  trunk.  If  the  obturator  nerve  is  para- 
lyzed the  thigh  can  not  be  adducted  or  the  leg  crossed,  and  outward 
rotation  of  the  thigh  is  weak.  If  the  anterior  crural  is  paralyzed 
the  anterior  thigh  muscles  are  weak  and  the  leg  can  not  be  extended. 
There  is  anaesthesia  or  pain  over  the  crural  area.  If  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves  are  paralyzed  there  is  weakness  or 
paralysis  of  the  erectors  of  the  spine.  This  occurs  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy. 

X.  Peripheral  Leg  Palsies.— May  be  combined  or  single. 

(I)  Combined  Palsies. — Due  to  dislocation,  injury,  hip  disease, 
tumours,  and  neuritis.  There  may  be  an  hysterical  sacral  palsy. 
The  foot  can  not  be  moved  nor  the  leg  flexed.  The  thigh  can  not  be 
drawn  back  or  rotated  freely.  Fain,  anaesthesia,  atrophy,  and  vaso- 
motor and  secretory  disturbances  are  present.  The  diagnosis  d&- 
pends  on  the  history,  the  area  of  antesthesia,  and  the  extent  of 
paralysis.  It  is  differentiated  from  spinal-cord  disease  by  the  uni- 
lateral symptoms,  the  absence  of  sphincter  trouble,  and  the  atrophy 
and  sensory  disturbances. 

(II)  Single  Nerve  Sacral  Palsy. — The  sciatic  is  oftenest  affected, 
especially  its  anterior  tibial  branch.     Symptom. — "  Foot-drop," 

XI.  Facial  Palsies. ^The  most  common  variety  is  here  con- 
sidered (see  also  pages  169  to  174)- 

Peripheral  Facial  Palsy  {Bell's  Pafay).—  Cattse«.— Infection,  ex- 
posure, and  rheumatism.  Occurs  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40, 
more  frequently  in  males.  A  neuropathic  constitution  predisposes. 
It  may  occur  in  tabes  and  multiple  neuritis,  or  follow  injuries  to  the 
petrous  bone  or  ear  disease. 

Symptoms. — Sudden  onset.  Is  usually  complete  in  a  few  hours. 
There  may  be  some  pain  about  the  ear.  For  a  description  of  pe- 
ripheral paralysis,  see  page  169.     If  the  paralysis  is  not  complete. 
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secondary  coDtractions  appear  after  two  months  or  more,  and  the 
mouth  may  be  drawn  to  the  affected  side. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy.  In  facial  palsy  from  a  cerebral  cause  the 
npper  branch  of  the  nerve  is  not  much  involved,  the  eye  can  be 
closed,  and  there  ia  no  De  R.  In  nuclear  palsy  there  is  a  history  of 
diphtheria,  lead  palsy,  or  bulbar  paralysis.  The  prognosis  is  good, 
although  recovery  is  seldom  complete. 

XII.  The  Pn^ressiTe  Huscular  DyBtrophieB.— The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  recognised  (see  also  Fig.  323) : 

(I)  Psaudo-Hypertrophlo  Muscular  ParalyslB  (Pseudo -muscular 
HypertTophy,  Alro- 
phia  Musculorum 
Lipomatosa). — Oc- 
curs usually  under 
the  age  of  10  years, 
perhaps  shortly  aft- 
er infancy,  more 
often  in  boys  than 
in  girls.  In  the 
majority  of  eases 
heredity  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  A 
history  of  neuro- 
pathic or  psycho- 
pathic conditions 
in  the  patient's  an- 
cestry is  often  ob- 
tained. Syphilis, 
alcoholism,  neu- 
roses,   or    consan-  ,    ,  .     ,        .      ,         c 

.    .',      ,  ^     ,  Fio.  2a8.— PoinW  flret  involved  in  tli«  vanon»  tjpos  of  miiB- 

gUinity  do  not  play  ^^l^,  dy«trophi»  and  Wn-phi™. 

any    part    in     the 
causation.    The  exciting  cause  maybe  an  injury  or  an  acute  disease. 

.%mjt)(om«.— There  is  first  noticed  a  "waddling  gait"  and  a  tend- 
ency to  stumble  and  fall,  due  to  weakness  of  the  legs.  After  a  short 
time  the  leg  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  calves  {Fig.  183,  page 
510),  seem  hypertrophied.  The  extensors  of  the  knee  and  the 
gluteal  and  lumbar  muscles  may  become  involved.  The  hypertrophy 
may  be  marked  or  slight.  The  afTected  muscles  have  a  peculiar  hard 
and  non-elastic  feeling.  Of  the  muscles  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  the  infraspinatus  is  most  often  hypertrophied,  but  the  supra- 
epinatus  and  deltoid  may  be  somewhat  affected.  There  is  usually 
also  atrophy  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  of  the 
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latissimus  dorei.  Some  atrophy  is  often  present  in  the  muscles  of 
the  upper  arm,  bat  those  of  the  face,  neck,  and  forearm  are  rarelj 
aflected.     There  may  he  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue. 

Together  with  the  pseudo-hypertrophy  there  is  an  atrophy  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  muscles.  After  a  time  the  pseudo-hypertrophy  disap- 
pears and  the  atrophy  increases. 
In  the  lower  limhs  the  atrophy 
affects  chiefly  first  the  flexors  of 
the  hips,  then  the  extensors  of 
the  knee  and  hip.  The  calf 
muscles  become  atrophied,  then 
the  anterior  tibial  groups.  The 
gait  becomes  more  waddling ; 
t  there  is  great  difficulty  in  going 

upstairs,  and  the  patient  can  not 
get  up  from  the  floor.  This  dis- 
ability is  due  to  the  weakness  of 
the  extensors  of  the  knees  and 
hip  and  the  flexors  of  the  hip. 
For  the  same  reason  there  is  a 
condition  of  lordosis,  which  dis- 
appears when  the  patient  sits. 
There  may  be  also  some  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine.  As  a 
result  of  the  weakness  and  con- 
tractures of  the  leg  muscles  a 
talipes  equinuB  ap{>earB  early. 
Later  the  forearms  may  become 
flexed  on  the  arms,  and  the  legs 
on  the  hips.  There  is  no  De  R. 
The  knee-jerks  and  elbow-jerks 
gradually  diminish  and  are  final- 
ly lost.  There  are  no  fibrillary 
twitchings,  pain,  or  sensory  dis- 
turbances. There  is  no  mental 
impairment  or  involvement  of 
Fi8.sii4,-ModeofrisingfiT.mflo<.rinp»eudo-  the  orffanic  spinal  centres.  The 
mu«ular  hypertrophy.    Kead  from  above  .        ~     .    .  .     ■       ,■        j  . 

downward.  parts  anected  feel  cold  and  have 

a  reddened  appearance. 
Diagnosis. — The  chief  diagnostic  points  are:  the  peculiar  gait, 
and  the  mode  of  rising  from  the  floor  (Fig,  324) ;  the  age  of  the 
patient;  the  progressive  character  of  the  impairment;  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  calf  muscles;  the  combination  of  enlargement  of  the 
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infraspiDatus  with  a  waeting  of  the  latiBsimus  dorsi  and  lower  part 
of  the  pectoralis.  In  congenital  spastic  paraplegia  the  knee-jerk 
is  exaggerated,  there  are  spasms  of  the  legs,  the  resulting  contrac- 
tures of  which  can  be  overcome,  and  the  patient  does  not  rise  from 
the  floor  in  the  same  way  as  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis. 

Prognosis. — The  dieease  may  last  for  from  10  to  25  years  or  longer. 
Its  progress  at  first  is  slow,  but  the  prognosis  is  serious,  and  the 
patient  does  not  live  long  after  becoming  bedridden. 

(II)  Juvenile  Dystrophy  of  Erb  {Scapalo-kvmeral  Form  of  Dys- 
trophy).— This  form  of  dystrophy  begins  in  childhood  or  early  youth, 
a  little  later  than  pseudo-hypertrophy.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
girdle  are  first  attacked,  then  those  of  the  arm.  The  legs  and  fore- 
arms are  not  involved  until  late  in  the  disease.  The  muscles  affected 
are  parts  of  the  pectoralis  and  trapezii,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the 
rhomboid,  npper-arm  muscles,  and  supinators.  The  snpraspinati 
and  infraspinati  are  not  nsnally  involved.  Fibrillary  twitchings  and 
De  R.  ai'e  absent.     False  and  true  hypertrophy  may  occur. 

(III)  Faoio-Seapulo-Hnmeral  Form  {Landouzy-Dejerine  Type,  In- 
fantile  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy  of  Duchenne). — This  occurs 
osnally  in  the  3d  or  ith  year  of  childhood.  It  may  develop  later. 
There  is  first  atrophy  of  the  facial  muscles,  causing  the  "  myopathic 
face."  The  oral  mnscle  becomes  weak  and  the  lips  protrude  ("  tapir 
mouth  ").  There  may  be  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and 
mastication,  and  also  of  those  of  the  eye.  The  shoulders  are  nest 
attacked,  and  then  the  disease  progresses  as  in  other  dystrophies. 
The  age  of  onset,  the  hereditary  history,  and  the  location  of  the 
initial  atrophies  are  the  cardinal  points  in  diagnosing  this  form.  The 
prognosis  is  bad.     In  some  cases  the  disease  becomes  stationary. 

(IV)  Arthrltle  Muscular  Atrophy. — The  most  common  cause  is 
rheumatic  arthritis.  The  muscles  oftenest  affected  are  those  of  the 
shoulder  girdle.  The  extensors  are  always  first  and  most  affected, 
■whichever  joint  is  attacked.  Atrophy  is  greater  in  the  muscles 
above  the  joint  than  in  those  below  it.  The  atrophy  advances 
rapidly  at  first,  but  more  slowly  later.  The  whole  length  of  the 
affected  muscles  becomes  wasted.  There  are  no  fibrillary  twitchings, 
no  De  R.,  no  pain,  tenderness,  or  antesthesia.  The  irritability  of  the 
muscles  may  be  increased,  and  there  may  then  be  exaggerated  re- 
flexes and  perhaps  a  clonus.  The  prognosis  is  good.  The  muscles 
recover  when  the  arthritis  becomes  well. 

(V)  Occupation  Maseolar  Atrophies. — Constant  overuse  of  certain 
muscles  is  the  cause  of  this  form  of  atrophy.  The  atrophy  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand.  Usually  the 
atrophy  disappears  when  the  muscles  are  given  rest,  but  it  may  pass 
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over  into  progressive  mascular  atrophy.    It  ia  distinguished  from, 
the  latter  by  the  abeence  of  pain  and  yasomotor  symptoma. 

IIL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  BULB 
I.  Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelltia.— This  is  a  disease  of  the 
anterior  horaa  of  the  spinal  cord  (Fig.  169)  with  sudden  paralysis 
of  one  or  more  limbs  followed  by  atrophy  of  muscles,  but  with  n» 
sensory  disturbances.  It  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  the  average  age  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  is  S  years.  Occurs  more  often  in  males  and 
in  the  hot  summer  mouths.  It  may  be  hereditary  and  also  epidemic. 
Infectious  fevers  (especially  measles),  falls,  injuries,  overexercise,  and. 
chilling  of  the  body  when  heated  are  the  chief  causes. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden,  with  slight  fever  (100°  to  102")- 
lasting  from  1  to  4  days,  sometimes  with  vomiting,  diarrhtsa,  delir- 
ium, and  convulsions.  Within  3rl  hours  in  acute  cases,  or  a  week  in 
thesnbacute,  paralysis  appears,  most  commonly  a  paraplegia,  or  in  one 
leg,  or  a  diplegia,  or  simultaneous  monoplegias.  After  the  acute 
symptoms  subside  there  may  be  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  for  a  few 
days.  Rarely  there  may  be  retention  of  urine.  In  infants  the  respir- 
atory, laryngeal,  and  ocular  muscles  are  not  involved.  The  paraly- 
sis increases  for  from  1  to  4  days,  remains  stationaiy  for  from  1  to  & 
weeks,  and  improves  for  from  6  to  13  months.  Within  S  or  3  weeks 
there  may  be  some  atrophy  in  the  affected  limbs.  The  paralysis 
gradually  disappears  from  the  limbs  least  affected,  but  leaves  one 
or  both  legs,  generally  one  (and  that  the  right)  permanently  para- 
lyzed. The  affected  limb  is  cold,  mottled,  and  reddish  purple  in 
colour ;  the  muscles  are  flaccid,  become  atrophied,  De  R.  is  present, 
reflexes  absent.  In  the  leg  the  anterior  tibial  group  of  muscles  are 
oftenost  affected  and  foot-drop  results.  The  paralyzed  limb  does  not 
grow  as  rapidly  as  the  unaffected  limb,  but  remains  smaller  and 
shorter,  and  may  develop  contractures  and  various  deformities^e.  g., 
in  the  leg,  talipes  equinns,  varus,  and  valgus,  and  contraction  of  the 
plantar  fascia.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  and  a  deformed  knee 
may  ensue.  In  adults  the  facial  nerve  may  be  attacked.  Barely  the 
nuclei  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  involved  (polioencephalitis  superior) 
or  the  lower  cranial  nerve  nuclei  (polio-encephalitis  inferior). 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are :  infancy,  sud- 
den onset,  immediate  and  profound  paralysis;  the  absence  of  spas- 
ticity, pain,  antesthesia,  and  vesical  or  rectal  symptoms ;  the  pres- 
ence of  De  E.,  the  subsequent  improvement,  and  the  arrested  devel- 
opment of  the  permanently  paralyzed  limb.  In  cerebral  palsy  there 
is  spasticity,  the  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  the  paralysis  is  unilateral, 
and  there  is  no  atrophy  or  De  B.     In  myelitis  and  spinal^ord  hem- 
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orrhage  there  are  disorders  of  sensation,  resical  Bymptomg,  and  bed- 
sores. Multiple  neuritis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy  rarely 
occar  in  children,  and  their  onset  is  not  so  abrupt. 

Prognosis. — Good  as  to  life,  but  recovery  is  rarely  complete,  one 
leg  remaining  undeveloped  and  more  or  less  paralyzed  and  deformed. 

II.  Chronic  Anterior  Poliomyelitis. — This  disease  is  rare. 
Adult  males  are  chiefly  affected.  The  principal  causative  factors  aro 
exposure,  syphilis,  and  lead-poisoning.  One  or  more,  sometimes  all, 
the  extremitiee  gradually  become  paralyzed,  and  atrophy  with  De  B. 
quickly  follows.  There  are  no  vesical  symptoms,  and  only  slight 
pain  and  sensory  troubles.  The  presence  of  pain,  tenderness,  and 
antesthesia  in  multiple  neuritis  distinguishes  it  from  this  disease. 
The  rapid  onset,  the  paralysis  quickly  followed  by  atrophy,  the  early 
De  R.,  and  the  absence  of  fibrillary  twitchings  distingoish  it  from 
progressive  muscular  atrophy.  It  may  be  impossible  to  differentiate 
a  central  from  a  peripheral  atrophy. 

In  some  cases,  after  the  paralysis  reaches  its  height  an  improve- 
ment  sets  in  which  may  be  nearly  complete.  In  others  the  disease 
progresses  until  a  condition  similar  to  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
exists,  and  after  a  short  time,  or  perhaps  1  or  3  years,  death  ensues. 

III.  Frt^resslve  MuBCnlar  Atrophy  {Progressive  Spinal 
Amyotrophy,  Duchentie-Aran's  Disease). — May  occur  between  14  and 
70  years  of  age,  usually  between  25  and  15,  and  is  more  frequent  in 
males.  The  chief  causes  are  traumatism,  exposure,  excessive  use  of 
certain  groups  of  muscles,  great  mental  strain,  childbirth,  syphilis, 
acute  infections  diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and 
measles,  acute  rheumatism,  and  lead-poisoning  (frequent)  (Fig.  1S9). 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptoms  are  slight  rheumatoid  pains  in 
the  arm  or  shoulder,  with  some  numbness  and  a  feeling  of  weariness. 
Atrophy  next  appears,  usually  in  one  hand  (Fig.  223),  the  adductor 
longus  poUicis,  the  thenar,  and  the  interossei  muscles  being  the 
earliest  affected.  The  wasting  extends  without  regard  to  the  nerve 
distribution,  although  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  are 
most  affected.  The  different  motions  of  the  fingers  become  impaired 
according  to  the  muscles  involved.  The  wasting  passes  gradually 
up  the  forearm  to  the  arm  and  shoulder.  The  flexors  and  extensors 
are  alike  affected.  The  hand  is  now  flattened  and  thin,  there  is 
inability  to  flex  the  wrist  or  extend  the  fingers,  and  the  characteris- 
tic condition  of  main  en  griffe  or  claw  hand  is  the  result.  The 
other  hand  usually  becomes  affected  within  from  3  to  9  months^ 
Occasionally  the  shoulders  and  arms  are  first  affected  ("  upper-arm 
type "),  the  atrophy  appearing  in  the  deltoid,  triceps,  and  biceps, 
and  extending  downward  to  the  hands. 
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The  wasting  usually  progresses,  passing  from  the  shoulder  mns- 
clea  to  the  deep  muBcles  of  the  back,  thence  down  to  the  hip  and 
thigh  muscles.  In  this  region  the  glutei,  the  crural  abductors  and 
extensors  are  most  often  affected.  The  muscles  of  the  lege  are  not 
usually  involved,  although  they  may  be.  The  wasting  in  the  trunk 
eztends  to  the  intercostals.  The  disease  may  ascend  the  neck,  re- 
sulting finally  in  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  or  a  bulbar  palsj  may 
begin.     Exceptionally  the  atrophy  may  begin  in  the  legs  and  ascend. 

From  the  beginning  there  are  weakness  and  paralysis  correspond- 
ing to  the  degree  of  wasting.  This  paralysis  follows  and  is  due  to 
the  atrophy.  There  are  fibrillary  twitchings,  and  the  myotatic  irrita- 
bility is  marked.  Occasionally  the  mnscles  are  flaccid,  the  deep 
reflexes,  knee-jerk,  and  arm-jerk  are  early  lost,  and  the  condition  is 
one  of  "  atonic  atrophy."  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  tonicity  and 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  are  increased,  the  knee-jerks  exaggerated,  and 
the  condition  is  one  of  "  tonic  atrophy."  If  this  condition  is  marked 
it  resembles  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

The  electrical  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  at  first  only  dimin- 
ished, but  later  there  may  be  partial  De  E.  ParfesthesiaB  and  rheu- 
matoid pains  may  occur.  There  is  no  anesthesia  in  uncomplicated 
cases.  Often  there  are  vasomotor  disturbances,  excessive  sweating, 
and  congestion  in  the  parts  involved.  One  or  both  sides  of  the  face 
may  be  affected.  The  pupils  may  he  unequal  in  size.  The  optic 
nerve  is  never  involved.  The  sphincters  are  not  affected.  The  sex- 
ual power  may  be  impaired. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
gressive muscular  dystrophies,  syringomyelia,  neuritis,  nenritic  fam- 
ily atrophy,  and  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis.  The  muscular  dys- 
trophies offer  a  history  of  heredity ;  the  disease  begins  in  childhood ; 
the  progress  is  slower ;  there  is  a  more  frequent  involvement  of  the 
lower  limbs ;  and  an  absence  of  De  K.  and  of  fibrillary  twitchings. 
In  syringomyelia  there  are  peculiar  trophic  and  sensory  disturbances. 
In  neuritis  there  is  the  history  of  the  case,  the  involvement  of  the 
extensors  of  the  forearms  chiefly,  and  no  progressive  tendency.  Oc- 
casionally lead  palsy  develops  into  a  true  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy. The  onset  of  multiple  neuritis  is  rapid,  and  pain  is  a  promi- 
nent symptom.  The  onset  of  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  is  sud- 
den, and  the  disease  does  not  progress  after  it  has  reached  its  height. 
The  wasting  follows  the  paralysis.  The  muscles  affected  are  physio- 
logically related,  not  merely  anatomically,  as  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  In  the  hereditary  or  "  leg  type  "  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  the  legs  are  first  affected,  there  are  marked  sensory  disturb- 
ances, a  hereditary  or  family  history,  and  typical  De  R. 
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Prognosis. — The  disease  usually  progresses  with  remissious  until 
it  is  well  developed  and  then  remains  stationary.  Its  duration  is 
from  3  to  30  years,  with  au  average  of  10  years.  Death  is  usually 
caused  by  lung  disease  due  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
sometimes  by  involvement  of  the  deglutitory  and  laryngeal  muscles. 

IV.  Prc^reesive  Hereditary  Muscular  Atrophy  of  "Leg 
Type  {Charcot- Marie-Tooth  Type). — Occurs  in  males  somewhat 
oftener  than  in  females,  usnally  before  the  age  of  30.  It  is  a  family 
or  hereditary  muscular  atrophy  of  a  central  or  neuritic  origin. 

Symptoms. — The  muscles  of  the  leg,  not  the  foot,  are  primarily 
affected,  the  order  of  involvement  being  first  the  peronei,  then  the 
extensors  of  the  toes,  then  the  calcaneal  muscles.  The  thighs  are 
not  aSected  until  later.  The  small  hand  muscles  and  those  of  the 
upper  extremities  become  involved  after  some  years ;  still  later  the 
arm  muscles,  except  the  supinator  longus.  The  trunk,  neck,  and 
shoulder  muscles  are  not  affected.  There  may  be  some  fibrillary 
twitchings.  De  K.,  varying  in  degree,  is  always  present.  There  ia 
no  anesthesia,  but  there  may  be  some  pain  and  numbness.  Occa- 
sionally there  may  be  spasmodic  contractions,  especially  of  the  thigh 
muscles.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  long,  and  there  may  he  remis- 
sions, bat  it  is  incurable. 

V.  OloBSO-Ijabio-Iiaryti^al  ParalyalB  {Progressive  Bulbar 
Paralysis). — Occurs  usually  between  the  ages  of  40  and  70,  more  fre- 
quently in  men.  A  neuropathic  heredity  is  occasionally  found.  The 
chief  causes  are  syphilis,  lead-poisoning,  exposure,  excessive  use  of 
the  muscles  in  talking,  debilitating  influences,  and  mental  strain. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  first  affects  the  tongue,  which  can  not 
be  elevated  or  protruded,  and  appears  wrinkled  and  scarred.  The 
patient  does  not  talk  distinctly  (see  (2),  page  346),  and  ia  unable  to 
pronounce  the  lingual  consonants,  I,  n,  r,  and  t.  ^'ext,  the  lips  be- 
come weak,  and  there  is  inability  to  articulate  the  consonants  m,p, 
b,  or  the  vowel  0,  or  to  whistle.  Difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  drib- 
bling of  saliva  from  the  mouth  soon  begin.  Hard  solids,  and  later 
fluids,  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  semi-solids  being  taken  more 
easily.  The  lips  finally  become  so  paralyzed  that  the  patient  can  not 
shut  the  mouth,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  becomes  motionless 
and  express ionleaa,  while  the  upper  part  manifests  great  suffering 
and  anxiety.  Sometimes  the  facial  nerve  becomes  a  little  involved. 
Articulation  ia  at  last  almost  entirely  impossible.  Paralysis  of  the 
palate  gives  the  voice  a  nasal  twang. 

The  patient's  throat  feels  tired  with  a  sense  of  dryness  and  stiff- 
ness. There  may  be  some  impairment  in  the  sense  of  taste.  Pain 
and  antesthesia  are  absent.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  disease  there  is 
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partial  De  K.,  but  at  first  the  electrical  reaction  is  normal.  There  is 
a  weakness  of  the  laryngeal  reflex,  and  of  the  adductors,  but  ahdnctor 
paralysis  is  nncommon.  There  is  no  mental  disturbance,  but  often 
there  is  some  emotional  weakness.  Tke  disease  may  be  the  final 
stage  of  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  the 
latter,  or  with  ophthalmoplegia,  or  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  points  are :  slow  onset ;  progressive 
course;  the  bilateral  character;  absence  of  iuvolvement  of  sensory 
uerves  and  De  K.  This  disease  must  be  discriminated  from  polio- 
encephalitis inferior,  tumours,  bulbar  apoplexy,  softening,  multiple 
sclerosis,  chronic  lesion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  causing  pseudo- 
bulbar paralysis,  and  asthenic  bulbar  paralysis.  There  is  marked 
paralysis  in  asthenic  bulbar  paralysis,  but  no  typical  atrophy. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  progressive,  often  with  remissions  of 
a  few  weeks  or  mouths.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  3  to 
i  years.    Death  results  from  inanition,  or  pulmonary  disease. 

VI.  Asthenic  Bulbar  ParalyBiB  and  Asthenic  Bulbo- 
spinal Paralysis. — Occurs  usually  under  the  age  of  30  years,  but 
may  occur  later.  Sometimes  profound  annmia  is  a  causative  factor^ 
also  overwork  and  mental  strain. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  gradual.  The  muscles  of  the  throaty 
face,  and  eyes  are  ofteneat  affected.  Ptosis  of  one  or  both  eyes  is  & 
common  symptom.  Weakness  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  defect- 
ive articulation,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  follow.  The  voice  ia 
nasal.  The  condition  resembles  that  of  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paraly- 
sis. Some  ophthalmoplegia  develops  with  great  exhaustion  and 
marked  weakness  of  the  extremities.  The  patient  becomes  almost 
helpless,  perhaps  unable  to  lift  his  arms  or  legs. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  distinguished  clinically  from  true  bul- 
bar paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  true  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  tongue,  or  estremitiesr 
and  no  fibrillary  twitchings,  and  that  its  course  is  irregular,  with  remis- 
sions. The  disease  is  of  long  duration,  and  its  rate  of  progress  varies. 
The  patient  may  be  almost  moribund,  then  pick  up,  become  worse 
again,  and  so  on  for  years.  He  may  die  within  fl  months,  or  after  a 
number  of  years,  or  may  recover.     The  cause  of  death  is  exhaustion. 

VII.  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  {^astic  Form  of 
Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy,  or  Charcot's  Disease). — Occurs  usually 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  50,  more  often  in  women.  It  is  not 
caused  by  lead-poisoning,  syphilis,  or  acute  infectious  diBeases,  and 
is  considered  to  be  a  disease  of  involution — that  is,  due  to  an  in- 
herently deficient  vitality.     Cold,  trauma,  and  shock  seem  to  be  pre- 

s  in  some  cases.     (See  also  Fig.  169,  page  490). 
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Symptoms. — The  disease  in  its  typical  form  combineB  the  symp- 
tom complexes  of  anterior  poliomyelitis,  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  aud 
bulbar  palsy.  Usually  the  initial  symptoms  are  referable  to  the 
medulla,  but  the  arms  may  be  primarily  affected,  less  often  the  legs. 
There  is  first  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  or  speaking.  There  may  be 
an  occasional  spaam  of  the  tongue,  and  the  lips  or  cheek  may  feel 
stiff.  Then  the  legs  and  arms  become  weak  and  stiff.  The  progress 
of  the  symptoms  is  slow.  There  are  disturbances  of  speech,  and 
swallowing  is  difficult.  The  arms  atrophy  and  become  stiff  and  rigid, 
producing  characteristic  deformities.  The  refiexes  are  markedly  ex- 
aggerated ;  there  is  ankle  clonus ;  the  arm  reflexes  are  increased,  and 
there  is  an  active  jaw-jerk.  The  jaw  is  stiff.  Slight  pain  may  be 
present.  Anesthesia  and  sphincter  involvement  do  not  appear  until 
late  in  the  disease.  The  patient  may  become  quite  helpless  and  be 
confined  to  bed  within  a  year,  because  of  the  rigidity  and  con- 
tractures in  both  arms  and  legs.  In  some  cases  the  bulbar  symptoms 
are  prominent,  and  the  atrophies  and  contractures  not  marked. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  multiple 
sclerosis,  transverse  myelitis,  and  the  other  forms  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy.  The  chief  points  of  diagnosis  are :  the  marked  and 
progressive  wasting ;  the  rigidity  and  contractures ;  the  exaggerated 
reflexes;  and  the  absence  of  sphincter  or  sensory  disturbances.  The 
disease  differs  from  ordinary  bulbar  paralysis  in  that  there  are  stiff- 
ness, cramps,  increased  reflexes,  and  rigidity  in  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  facial,  trigeminal,  glosso-pharyngeal,  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
nerves.  The  prognosis  is  always  bad.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
is  rarely  longer  than  3  or  3  years.  It  is  shortest  when  the  medulla 
is  most  involved. 

VIII.  Pit^rresaive  Ophthabuopl^lia  (Progressive  Upper  Bui- 
bar  Palsy). — This  is  a  degenerative  disease  of  the  nuclei  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye,  occurring  between  the  ages  of  15  and  40.  Onset 
slow.  Lead,  diphtheria,  syphilis,  and  traumatism  are  the  causes.  It 
occurs  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Symptoms.— Oiien  not  noticed  until  the  condition  is  well  ad- 
Yanced.  The  mobility  of  the  eyeball  gradually  becomes  limited. 
Then  there  is  a  slight  strabismus,  usually  divergent,  and  drooping 
of  the  eyelids.  The  eye  can  not  follow  the  finger  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  The  peculiar  expression  of  the  face  is  known  as  the  "  Hutch- 
inson face."  Reactions  of  the  pupil  to  light  and  accommodation  are 
not  usually  impaired.  There  may  be  diplopia.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  slow,  sometimes  almost  stationary,  except  when  complicated 
with  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  in  which  case  it  is  more  rapid, 
and  death  results  in  3  to  3  years,  from  the  latter  disease. 
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IX.  ICyelitda  {Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Cord). — May  be  acute, 
subacute,  or  clironic.  When  both  wliite  and  gray  matter  are  affected 
it  is  called  diffuse  myelitis  and  transverse  myelitis.  (See  Fig.  169, 
page  490.)  If  the  periphery  is  inyolved  the  condition  is  called  mar- 
gi?iul  or  annular  myelitis.  If  the  inflammation  occurs  in  isolated 
parts  of  the  cord  it  is  called  disseminated  myelitis,  and  when  it  but- 
rounds  the  central  canal,  periependymid  myelitis. 

(I)  Acute  Traneverse  Myelitia, — This  is  usually  an  acute  softening 
of  certain  parts  of  the  cord  followed  by  secondary  inflammatioQ.  The 
lesion  commonly  involves  1  or  3  inches  of  the  length  of  the  cord, 
and  as  it  affects  both  white  and  gray  mutter  it  is  often  called  diffuse 
myelitis.     Disseminated  myelitis  sometimes  occurs  in  an  acute  form. 

Causes. — It  occurs  in  early  adult  life,  chiefly  in  males.  The  pre- 
disposing causes  are  a  neuropathic  tendency,  occupations  necessitat- 
ing exposure,  and  muscular  strain.  The  exciting  causes  are  injuries 
of  all  kinds  to  the  cord,  muscular  strains,  exposure  to  cold,  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  surrounding  parts,  alcoholism,  syphilis, 
septic  infections,  and  infective  fevers.  Injury  and  eypbilis  are  the 
commonest  causes. 

Symptoms. — Very  rarely  there  are  panesthesias  or  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  or  a  chill,  as  prodromal  symptoms.  At  first  the  feet  and 
legs  feel  heavy,  weak,  and  numb,  occasionally  with  some  pain  in  the 
back.  Spasmodic  twitchings  in  the  limbs  or  even  a  general  convul- 
sion may  occur.  Walking  soon  becomes  difficult,  and  the  legs  begin 
to  feel  stiff.  A  paraplegia  develops  in  a  day  or  so,  perhaps  within  a 
few  hours.  There  is  some  anfesthesia.  The  arms  are  also  paralyzed, 
sometimes  before  the  legs,  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  cervical  cord,  and 
the  intercostal  muscles  may  be  affected.  There  may  be  a  febrile 
movement.  The  sphincters  are  disturbed,  and  very  early  there  is  re- 
tention or  incontinence  of  urine,  and  constipation.  At  the  height  of 
the  disease  the  legs  can  be  moved  slightly,  hut  the  patient  is  unable 
to  walk  or  stand.  The  flexors  of  the  feet  are  more  affected  than  the 
extensors.  There  is  no  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  legs,  hut  they  feel 
numb  and  heavy.  There  is  often  a  girdle  sensation  at  the  level  of 
the  spinal  lesion.  Upon  the  limbs  and  as  high  up  on  the  body  as  the 
level  of  the  lesion  there  is  auEesthesia  to  touch,  pain,  and  tempera- 
ture in  varying  degrees.  At  the  level  of  the  lesion  there  is  usually  a 
zone  of  hypersesthesia.  When  the  ansesthesia  is  not  total,  the  loss  of 
tactile  sensibility  is  most  complete,  that  of  tenderness  next,  and  that 
of  pain  least.  There  is  an  anEesthesia  of  the  bladder,  with  retention 
of  urine ;  also  anfesthesia  of  the  rectum  and  constipation,  and  the 
patient  does  not  feel  the  fteces  when  his  bowels  move.  The  sexual 
power  is  aholiabed  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  lumbar  cord,  but  there 
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may  be  strong  erections  without  the  patient's  knowledge  if  the 
lesion  is  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  region.  The  bladder  may  also  con- 
tract automatically  and  forcibly  expel  the  urine  when  the  lesion  is 
above  the  lumbar  region.  The  temperature  of  the  limbs  is  at  first 
slightl;  elevated,  but  later  it  is  subnormal.  In  a  few  cases  there  may 
be  a  body  temperature  of  102°  to  104°,  under  which  circumstances  the 
prognoais  is  bad.  On  the  buttocks  and  heels  bedsores  may  appear 
early  in  the  disease.  They  are  due  to  trophic  disturbances  and  pres- 
sure. The  skin  may  be  dry,  or  there  may  be  hyperidroais.  When  the 
lesion  is  in  the  lumbar  cord  the  skin  and  tendon  reflexes  are  dimin- 
ished, the  paralysis  is  flaccid,  the  mnscles  tend  to  atrophy,  and  there 
is  De  K.  More  commonly  it  is  dorsal,  and  the  reflexes  become  exag- 
gerated ;  spasms  and  .contractions  appear,  and  deformities  result. 

The  reflexes  will  be  absent  if  the  lesion  extends  entirely  across 
the  cord,  although  there  may  be  still  some  excessive  muscular  ten- 
sion. The  arms  are  generally  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
legs  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  cervical  cord.  The  pupils  may  be 
dilated  and  unequal  because  of  the  involvement  of  the  cilio-spinal 
centre.  If  the  cervical  lesion  is  extensive,  paralysis  of  the  intercostal 
muscles  and  disturbance  of  the  action  of  the  heart  may  ensue. 

The  disease  reaches  its  height  in  a  few  days,  or  at  the  most  within 
2  weeks,  remains  stationary  for  some  weeks,  and  then,  in  non-fatal 
cases,  a  gradual  improvement  begins.  Within  the  flrst  6  months 
there  is  a  return  of  sensation,  and  within  18  months  some  return 
of  motion  accompanied  by  spasms  and  contractures  due  to  a  descend- 
ing degeneration.  If  the  patient  has  enough  strength  to  walk,  there 
is  apt  to  be  some  ataxia  and  also  a  little  auEesthesia  left,  which  will 
leave  him  in  a  condition  similar  to  "  ataxic  paraplegia." 

Differential  Diagnosis. — This  must  be  made  from  hemorrhage, 
acute  embolic  or  thrombotic  softening,  multiple  neuritis,  meningitis, 
acute  ascending  paralysis,  meningeal  hemorrhage,  and  hysterical 
paralysis.  Spinal  hemorrhage  is  sudden  in  its  onset  and  usually 
there  is  no  fever.  Acute  softening  is  the  initial  lesion  in  many  cases 
of  acute  myelitia  and  therefore  can  not  be  differentiated  from  it.  The 
onset  of  multiple  neuritis  is  slower ;  pain,  local  tenderness,  and  sen- 
sory disturbances  are  more  severe,  and  the  sphincters  are  rarely 
involved.  Acute  ascending  paralysis  is  progressive,  and  distHrbanees 
of  sensation,  atrophy,  and  changes  in  electrical  irritability  are  absent 
or  slight.  Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  back  and  limbs  are  present  in 
meningitis,  and  there  are  rigidity,  cramps,  and  slight  paralysis,  but 
the  bladder  is  not  affected.  In  hysterical  paraplegia  there  are  the 
various  signs  of  hysteria,  little  spasm  or  rigidity,  and  no  marked 
atrophic  or  electrical  changes.     There  may  be  some  characteriatio 
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changes  in  Bensation,  and  if  the  knee-jerliB  are  exaggerated  it  is 
but  slightly.  The  diagnosis  of  the  location  of  the  lesion  ie  made  by 
studying  the  various  symptoms  presented.  When  the  disease  goes 
«ntirely  through  the  cord  the  reflexes  are  absent. 

Prognosis. — Depends  on  the  eictent  and  severity  of  the  motor 
paralysis.  If  there  is  no  improvement  in  6  months,  the  outlook  is 
unfavourable ;  so  is  the  presence  of  bedsores  and  fever. 

(II)  Snbaeute  Uyelitis  is  that  form  in  which  the  onset  lasts  from 
2  to  6  weeks.  The  course  and  symptoms  are  otherwise  identical 
with  the  acute  form. 

(III)  Chronic  Myelitis. — Usnally  occurs  as  a  transverse  myelitis, 
perhaps  as  a  disseminated  or  a  diffuse  myelitis.  Occurs  commonly  in 
«arly  and  middle  adult  life,  and  is  more  often  secondary  than  primary. 
It  is  really  only  the  later  stage  of  acute  myelitis,  softening,  injury,  or 
hemorrhage.  Chief  causes  are  shock,  alcoholism,  exposure,  infectious 
fevers,  lead- poisoning,  syphilis,  and  the  gouty  diathesis. 

Symptoms. — In  chronic  primary  myelitis  the  legs  feel  heavy  and 
tire  easily ;  there  are  numbness  and  prickling  in  the  feet ;  perhaps  a 
feeling  of  constriction  around  the  waist.  The  reflexes  are  exagger- 
ated. The  legs  stiffen,  but  atrophy  is  slight.  There  are  retention  of 
urine  and  constipation.  After  a  few  months  the  condition  is  one  of 
partial  paraplegia  with  exaggerated  reflexes,  rigidity  of  the  legs,  anes- 
thesia, and  sometimes  slight  pain,  chiefly  in  the  back.  The  muscles 
show  little  change  in  electrical  excitability,  but  become  somewhat  atro- 
phied. Retention  of  urine  becomes  marked.  The  gait  is  stiff  and  shuf- 
fling. When  the  paraplegia  becomes  complete  the  patient  is  bedridden, 
the  atrophy  increases,  contractures  occur,  the  rigidity  and  ansesthesia 
increase,  and  cystitis  and  nephritis  develop.  If  the  arms  are  involved, 
weakness,  stiffness,  some  atrophy,  aniEBthesia,  and  pain  appear. 

Chronic  secondary  myelitis  (most  common)  presents  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  primary  form,  but  they  are  worse  at  first,  then  im- 
prove, or  remain  stationary  for  some  time  before  finally  growing 
worse.  The  dorso-lumbar  regions  of  the  cord  are  usually  affected. 
In  Inmbar  lesions,  the  paraplegia,  atrophy,  and  involvement  of  or- 
ganic centres  are  more  marked. 

Compression  myelitis  is  due  to  compression  of  the  cord,  usually 
from  caries  of  the  vertebne,  tumours,  or  aneurism.  The  onset  is  slow, 
and  the  initial  symptoms  are  those  of  spinal  irritation.  The  final 
condition  is  one  of  spastic  paraplegia  following  weakness,  spasms, 
and  contractures. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Chronic  Myelitin. — Must  be  differenti- 
ated from  tabes  dorsalis,  pachymeningitis,  spinal  tumours,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  brain  palsies,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  and  pro- 
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gressire  mnscutiir  atrophy.  In  tabes  dorsatis  there  are  ataxia  and 
sensory  disturbances,  with  little  motor  paraljais.  In  pachymenin- 
gitis there  is  a  history  of  injury;  the  cervical  region  is  usually  the 
seat  of  the  lesion;  the  pain  and  aneesthesia  are  marked,  and  the 
sphincters  are  not  involved.  The  aymptoma  of  spinal  tumours  como 
on  more  slowly,  are  more  localized,  and  there  is  usually  much  moie 
pain.  In  multiple  sclerosis  there  are  speech  disturbances,  tremor, 
and  eye  aymptoma.  In  brain  palsies  the  paralysis  is  unilateral, 
spastic,  and  without  pain  or  disturbances  of  the  visceral  centres. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy  presents  atrophy  with  no  sensory  or 
sphincter  disturbance.  The  prognosis  is  not  favourable,  although 
pationts  may  live  for  20  years  or  longer, 

X.  B'^gina.  "BJSiAA  {lihachischisis  Posterior). — Congenital  hernia 
of  the  spinal  membranes,  aoraetimes  the  cord,  through  a  cleft  due 
to  tlio  absence  of  some  of  the  vertebral  arches.  Occurs  in  1  child 
out  of  every  1,200,  oftener  in  females.  Hydrocephalus  and  other 
developmental  defects  are  often  associated. 

Forms. — (1)  Spinal  meningocele — the  spinal  membranes  alone 
protrude  into  the  sac.  (2)  Spinal  meningo-myelocele — the  cord  and 
membranes  both  protrude.  (3)  Syringo-myelocele— the  fluid  ia  in 
the  central  canal,  and  the  inner  lining  of  the  aac  is  formed  by  the 
meninges  and  thinned-out  spinal  cord. 

Symptoms.— &&GA\\aa  the  lumbar  and  sacral  laminie  are  the  last 
to  solidify,  spina  bifitla  almost  always  occurs  in  these  regions.  Two 
or  three  vertebrEe  are  usually  involved.  The  skin  is  often  glossy, 
tough,  thickened,  or  nlceriited.  The  tumour  may  be  pedunculated 
or  sessile,  and  varies  tn  diameter  from  1  to  0  inches.  The  subjects 
are  feeble,  badly  nourished,  and  poorly  developed  mentally.  Para- 
plegia occurs  in  a  great  number.  In  some  there  is  sphincter  trouble 
and  auEesthesia.  Talipes  is  frequent.  The  diagnosis  is  easy.  Con- 
genital tumours  must  be  excluded.  Important  to  determine  whether 
the  cord  is  in  the  sac  or  not.  Marked  paraplegia,  sphincter  troubles, 
or  aniesthesia  indicate  its  presence.  Most  of  the  cases  die,  but  the 
prognosis  is  best  for  meningocele. 

XI.  Spinal  Hemorrhage.— (I)  Spinal  Meningeal  Hemorrhage. 
—Hmnatorrhachis  (hemorrhage  into  the  membranes  of  the  cord, 
usually  outside  the  dura)  is  the  most  common  form.  Occurs  in  the 
newborn  and  in  adults,  in  men  rather  than  women.  Injuries,  frac- 
tures of  the  apine,  and  falls  are  the  most  common  exciting  causes ; 
also  severe  convulsions  from  strychnine  poisoning,  epilepsy,  tetanus, 
chorea,  eclampsia,  or  severe  muscular  exertion.  More  rarely  the 
bursting  of  an  aortic  or  vertebral  aneurism,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
or  malignant  infectious  fevers  ai'e  responsible. 
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Symptoms. — Slight  hemorrhages  may  be  latent.  In  larger  hemor- 
rhages  there  are  sudden  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  corre- 
sponding to  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  with  numbness,  tingling,  hyper- 
festhesia,  and  muscular  spasms,  chiefly  of  the  back  muscles.  Very 
shortly  weakness  or  paralysis,  anfesthesia,  and  disturbance  of  the 
visceral  centres  may  follow.  The  symptoniB  reach  their  height  in  a 
few  hours,  followed  by  slow  recovery,  or  by  chronic  meningitis. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  points  are :  a  history  of  injury  or  child* 
birth ;  sudden  pain,  and  symptoms  of  irritation,  which  rapidly  sub- 
side. There  ia  less  pain  in  heematomyelia  (see  (II),  following)  and 
injury  of  the  cord,  but  more  paralysis  and  annstheaia.  In  tetanus 
the  symptoms  develop  more  slowly,  and  trismus  is  present. 

Prognosis. — In  severe  cases,  bad,  but  if  the  patient  lives  3  or  4 
days  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  partial  or  nearly  complete  recovery. 

(II)  Hemorrha^  into  the  Substance  of  the  Cord  {Hmmaio- 
myelia). — Not  very  infrequent.  Occura  as  a  primary  condition,  usu- 
ally in  males  between  20  and  40,  sometimes  in  infanta,  from  vaacular 
disease  or  purpura  hiemorrhagica ;  or,  secondarily,  after  myelitis  and 
tumours.  Overexertion,  exposure,  injuries,  excessive  coitus,  vascu- 
lar syphilis,  convulaions,  old  age,  and  senile  arteries  are  causes. 

Symptoms. — Onset  rapid.  For  1  or  2  hours  there  may  be  numbness 
or  weakness,  followed  by  a  sudden  paraplegia  with  ataxia  or  antestbe- 
sia,  or  both,  perhaps  with  transient  loss  of  consciousness.  The  sphinc- 
ters may  be  paralyzed.  At  first  the  reflexes  may  be  absent,  but  they 
soon  return  and  become  exaggerated.  There  is  often  much  pain  in 
the  back.  If  the  lesion  is  high  up,  the  thorax  and  arms  are  involved. 
In  about  10  days  the  symptoms  subside,  and  a  condition  similar  to 
chronic  myelitis  ensues ;  otherwise  acute  myelitis  and  death  follow. 

/>j(iffno«is.— Meningeal  hemorrhage  is  more  painful,  with  less 
paralysis,  more  spasm,  and  a  better  recovery.  Sudden  onset,  absence 
of  fever,  and  gradual  recovery  are  points  of  use  in  the  diagnosis. 
Initial  fever  suggests  myelitis. 

Prognosis. — Often  serious  as  to  life,  always  as  to  health,  depend- 
ing on  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lesion ;  better  in  dorsal  than  in 
cervical  hemorrhages. 

XII.  Tumours  of  the  Spinal  Cord, — Comparatively  rare,  and 
occur  usually  between  30  and  50  years,  more  often  in  males.  Tu- 
bercle appears  between  15  and  35  years ;  lipoma  is  congenital.  Pre- 
disposing causes  are  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  cancer.  Exciting 
causes  are  injuries  and  exposure. 

Symptoms. — Depend  upon  the  location,  character,  size,  and  rate 
of  growth  of  the  tumour.  Pain  is  early  and  constant,  usually  con- 
tinuous and  severe,  and  ordinarily  referred  to  nerves  originating  in 
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the  region  of  the  tumour.  Girdle  sensation,  numbness,  hyperaesthe- 
sia,  sod,  after  a  time,  anaestheBta  may  follow,  with  spinal  tenderness 
and  rigidity.  The  sensory  symptoms  are  generally  more  marked  on 
one  side.  Subsequently  there  are  epasm,  contractures,  and  exagger- 
ated reflexes  involving  one  leg,  or  both,  or  an  arm  and  a  leg.  Para- 
plegia, sphincter  disturbance,  atrophy,  bedsoree,  and  death  from 
exhaustion  follow.  With  cervical  tumours  there  may  be  a  gradual 
involvement  of  all  the  extremities  and  the  trunk,  cervical  rigidity, 
and  optic  neuritis.  When  lower  down  a  hemiparaplegia,  or  a  para- 
plegia with  increased  reflexes,  occurs.  If  in  the  lumbar  region  the 
sphincters  are  early  involved  and  the  reflexes  are  sooner  abolished. 

Brown- Sequard  paralysis  is  a  hemiparaplegia  with  paralysis  of 
motion  and  muscle  sense  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  paralysis  of 
cutaneous  sensation,  especially  of  pain  and  temperature,  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  reflexes  are  exaggerated.  There  is  frequently  hyper- 
esthesia on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  with  a  band  of  antestbesia  at  the 
level  of  the  tumour.  The  growth  may  be  outside  or  inside  the  dura 
and  the  symptoms  vary  accordingly.  Cancer,  lipoma,  sarcoma,  and 
gumma  are  the  most  common  extradural  tumours.  In  these  the  sen- 
sory and  motor  irritation  is  more  marked;  there  is  usually  some 
malignant  tumour  elsewhere;  there  maybe  some  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  paralysis  does  not  usually  take  the 
form  of  hemiparaplegia.  Tubercle  and  glioma  are  the  common  forms 
of  medullary  or  intradural  tumours.  In  these  hemiparaplegia  is 
more  common,  while  early  in  the  disease  spasm,  rigidity,  and  pain 
are  less  common.  There  may  bo  a  secondary  myelitis.  Spinal 
tumonrs  occur  most  frequently  just  below  the  mid-cervical,  and  in 
the  upper  and  the  lower  dorsal  regions.  Hemorrhages,  softening, 
secondary  degenerations,  and  inflammatory  reactions  may  result. 

Diagnosis. — Transverse  myelitis,  caries  of  the  vertebra,  and  hyper- 
trophic pachymeningitis  must  be  eliminated.  The  points  in  which 
tumour  differs  from  caries  are  the  absence  of  any  external  swelling 
or  kyphosis,  or  of  a  tuberculous  diathesis,  the  slight  amount  of 
rigidity  and  tenderness,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  Hypertrophic 
pachymeningitis  frequently  can  not  be  distinguished  from  spinal 
tumour.  From  myelitis  the  disease  can  be  differentiated  by  the  his- 
tory of  early  pain,  followed  by  motor  and  then  sensory  paralysis,  by 
the  localization  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  the  progressive  course  of 
the  disease.  In  middle  life  tlie  tumour  is  probably  a  sarcoma  or  a 
glioma.  Tubercle  is  rare.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is 
from  3  to  3  years,  but  it  may  last  for  5  years.  The  prognosis  is  bad. 
Tubercle  may  become  stationary,  and  syphiloma  may  be  amenable 
to  treatment.     Surgery  occasionally  saves  life. 
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XIII.  Syringomyelia. — A  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  in  which 
there  is  a  developmeDt  of  gliomatous  tissue  in  the  central  parts  with 
the  formation  of  cavities  (Fig.  169,  page  490).  It  is  comparatively 
rare ;  occurs  in  men  more  often  than  in  women,  and  derelops  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  25.  Hand  workers  are  especially  affected.  Preg- 
nancy, trauma,  and  infectious  diseases  seem  causative,  but  it  is  not 
due  to  alcoliolism,  heredity,  or  syphilis. 

Symptoms. — Onset  gradual,  with  parfesthesias  in  the  hands  and 
some  aching  pains  in  the  neck  and  anna,  followed  by  muscular  wast- 
ing of  both  hands,  which  increases  and  extends  gradually  toward  the 
trunk.  There  may  be  fibrillary  twitchings  and  a  partial  De  R.  There 
is  usually  a  marked  ansesthesia  of  the  hands  and  arms  to  temperature 
and  pain,  but  not  to  touch.  When  the  legs  are  involved  (late  in  the 
disease)  there  is  generally  spastic  paraplegia.  There  is  a  scoliosis  of 
the  spine,  as  a  rule,  in  tlie  dorso-lumbar  region.  Barely  the  throat 
and  face  are  involved.  Vasomotor,  secretory,  and  trophic  symptoms 
are  marked — e.  g,,  sweating  or  dryness  of  the  skin ;  red,  congested,  or 
edematous  hands ;  skin  eruptions,  such  as  herpes,  eczema,  and  bullae ; 
painless  whitlows,  erosions,  and  ulcerations  of  the  terminal  phalanges, 
and  the  nails  may  become  dry  and  briUle  and  drop  oS;  and  arthrop- 
athies or  spontaneous  fractures.  The  pupils  may  be  unequal.  In 
the  late  stages  of  the  disease  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  genital  centres 
are  affected,  and  the  medulla  becomes  involved. 

There  are  5  types  of  the  disease  (Dasa):  (1)  The  disease  may 
be  latent,  with  few  or  non-charaetcristic  symptoms ;  {2)  there  may  be 
a  period  of  irritation  and  pain  in  the  extremities  followed  by  para- 
plegia, with  few  senfiOry  troubles,  the  course  suggesting  a  chronic 
transverse  myelitis  or  a  Brown ^tquard  paralysis ;  (3)  a  type  in  which 
bulbar  symptoms  develop  early,  but  differing  from  ordinary  bulbar 
paralysis  in  the  involvement  of  the  trigeminus  and  other  cranial  nerves 
not  commonly  attacked ;  (4)  a  form  characterized  by  a  rather  rapid 
ascending  paralysis;  and  (5)  a  type  characterized  by  the  symptoms 
of  muscular  atrophy  with  analgesia  and  felons  (Morvan's  disease). 
In  this  there  is  probably  a  complicating  neuritis, 

Diiignosis- — The  distinguishing  points  are :  its  beginning  dar- 
ing adolescence,  the  progressive  muscular  atrophy  combined  with 
the  peculiar  dissociated  disturbances  of  sensibility,  and  the  scoliosis 
and  trophic  disturbances.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  and  dystrophy,  hypertrophic  cervical  pachymenin- 
gitis, amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  chronic  transverse  myelitis,  antes- 
thetic  leprosy,  and  Jlorvan's  disease.  In  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy there  are  no  sensory  or  trophic  disturbances,  or  scoliosis.  The 
disease  can  not  often  be  differentiated  from  Morvan's  disease,  al- 
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though  whitlows  are  rare  in  the  ordinary  fonnB  of  syringoniyelia. 
Morran's  disease  begins  in  one  htrnd  and  slowly  extends  to  the  other, 
and  there  is  generally  loss  of  tactile  as  well  as  thermic  and  pain  sense. 
Dissociation  of  the  sensory  symptoms  is  not  present  in  leprosy,  and 
the  anfflBthesia  is  found  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  or  in  sharply 
defined  patches.  The  prognosis  is  bad.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
is,  however,  from  5  to  20  years,  with  periods  of  remission. 

IV.    SYSTEMIC  CORD  DISEASES 

Locomotor  Ataxia  {Posterior  Spinal  Sclerosis,  Tabes  Dorsalis). — 
A  chronic  progressive  disease  in  which  primarily  the  posterior  spinal 
ganglia  or  analogous  neurones  are  involved,  later  the  spinal  cord 
and  peripheral  nerves  (Figs.  169,  page  490;  and  197,  page  540). 

There  is  a  common,  a  paralytic,  and  a  neuralgic  form,  and  one  in 
which  optic  atrophy  ia  one  of  the  first  symptoms.  The  disease  may 
also  be  complicated  with  muscular  atrophy,  geuerai  paralysis,  and 
other  scleroses. 

Causes. — Occurs  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  oftenest  between 
30  and  40,  perhaps  as  early  as  10  or  as  late  as  60,  more  often  in 
males.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  combined  with  muscular  exertion 
and  excessive  railroad  travelling,  dancing  with  exposure,  or  sexual 
intercourse,  are  important  causes.  Heredity  is  indirect  only,  and 
very  unimportant.  The  most  importiint  single  (actor  is  syphilis, 
which  does  not  act  directly,  but  if  followed  by  excesses  and  exposure 
tends  to  produce  the  disease.  A  syphilitic  history  is  found  in  from 
60  to  90  per  cent  of  all  cases.  Acute  infections  diseases,  depressing 
emotions,  prolonged  lactation,  difficult  labour  with  hemorrhage,  ex- 
cessive smoking,  and  injuries  with  shock  are  also  influential. 

Symptoms. — Locomotor  ataxia  may  be  divided  into  3  stages :  the 
initial  or  pre^taxic,  the  ataxic,  and  the  paralytic. 

(1)  The  initial  stage  may  last  for  a  few  months  or  several  years. 
First  noticed  are  slight  uncertainty  in  walking  (especially  in  the 
dark),  occasional  darting  pains  in  the  legs  or  rectum,  sensations  of 
numbness  in  the  feet,  and  attacks  of  double  vision  and  vertigo. 
Vesical  control  is  impaired  and  sexual  power  diminished.  The  knee- 
jerk  is  lost.  The  patient  feels  profoundly  fatigued  without  exer- 
tion.    Areas  of  tactile  anwsthesia  may  he  discovered  on  the  trunk. 

(9)  The  ataxic  stage  lasts  for  several  years.  The  patient's  un- 
steadiness increases,  so  that,  when  walking,  ho  uses  a  cane  and 
watches  the  ground  and  his  feet.  Jle  can  not  stand  with  eyes 
closed  without  swaying  or  perhaps  falling.  The  numbness  in  his 
feet  is  such  that  ho  feels  as  if  walking  on  a  thick  carpet.  There  are 
areas  of  antesthesia  on  the  legs  or  the  feet  and  toes.    The  leg  pains  are 
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lightning-like  and  occur  in  parosysms.  Sexual  power  may  be  lost. 
Vesical  control  is  impaired,  and  there  are  constipation,  girdle  senea- 
tion,  attacks  of  epigastric  pain  with  vomiting,  and  perhaps  a  cause- 
less diarrhtea.  The  pupils  become  small  and  react  to  accommoda- 
tion, but  not  to  light.  Later  the  ataxia,  pain,  and  anssthesia  maj 
affect  the  arms. 

(3)  The  paralytic  stage.  The  power  of  walking  is  entirely  lost, 
although  the  muscular  strength  of  the  legs  is  fairly  good.  With 
closed  eyes  the  patient  does  not  know  where  his  legs  are,  the  ataxia 
and  anaesthesia  are  marked,  and  be  does  not  feel  a  toucli  or  the  prick 
of  a  pin.  The  atasia,  anfestheeia,  and  pains  in  his  arms  have  in- 
creased, but  never  become  as  bad  as  in  the  legs.  The  pains, although 
present,  are  not  as  severe.  The  bladder  is  paretic,  anssthetic,  and 
has  to  be  catheterized.     There  is  usually  no  mental  involvement. 

Description  of  Sifitipioms.— Ataxia,  both  static  and  motor,  is  pres- 
ent very  early  in  a  moderate  degree,  due  to  a  beginning  aDEesthesia  of 
the  joints  and  tendons.  The  knee-jerk  is  early  lost — an  important 
diagnostic  sign.  The  station  (III,  page  32)  and  gait  ((1),  page  3.3) 
are  characteristic;  so  also  are  pains  ot  a  lightning  or  lancinating 
type,  usually  in  tlie  legs,  along  the  course  of  the  nerves,  or  in  small 
areas  on  the  leg,  foot,  or  thigh,  so  sudden  and  severe  that  the  pa- 
tient involuntarily  jumps  or  jerks  the  limb.  An  early  symptom 
may  be  a  severe  rectal  neuralgia.  The  pains  may  be  nearly  continu- 
ous, or  may  occur  every  few  days  or  only  once  or  twice  a  month. 
Sometimes  they  are  entirely  absent  for  several  months,  only  to  return 
with  renewed  vigour,  but  usually  persist  throughout  the  disease. 
There  may  be  some  trigeminal  neuralgia. 

Areas  of  tactile  anaesthesia  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and 
in  the  back  at  the  same  level,  are  early  and  diagnostic  symptoms. 
Anesthesia  affects  first  the  feet,  then  the  legs  and  thighs,  fingers  and 
hands,  later  extending  from  the  thighs  to  the  trunk.  The  anesthesia 
is  greatest  to  pain,  but  also  affects  the  tactile  and  temperature  senses. 
There  are  often  delayed  sensation  and  polyasthesia.  In  the  hands 
the  anaesthesia  appears  first  over  the  ulnar  distribution. 

Optic  atrophy  (6  per  cent  of  all  cases,  more  often  in  left  eye) 
appears  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage,  and  if  the  patient  has  reached  the 
second  stage  without  it  he  will  probably  escape  it  altogether  (Diui). 
It  begins  with  flashes  of  light,  muscte  voltlantes,  and  increased  sen- 
sitiveness to  light.  Vision  fails,  and  there  is  often  a  disturbance  of 
colour  sense,  and  always  an  irregular  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision. 
The  atrophy  progresses  until  in  about  3  years  blindness  results. 
Disorders  of  hearing  are  frequent,  usually  due  to  middle-ear  disease. 

The  eye  muscles  are  nearly  always  implicated.     The  pnpils  are 
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email,  sometimea  aneren,  and  react  to  accommodatioD  but  not  to 
light  (Argyll-Bobertaon  pupil).  At  the  beginning  the  light  reaction 
may  be  merely  slngglBh.  The  ocular  skin  reflex  is  early  aboliehed. 
Sometimes  light  and  accommodation  reflexes  are  both  lost,  more  fre- 
quently in  exudative  brain  syphilis. 

Not  infrequently  there  is  early  a  slight  drooping  of  one  or  both 
lids — sympathetic  nerve  ptosis.  Of  the  external  eye  mascles  those 
most  often  affected  are  the  external  rectus,  levator  palpebrse  and 
internal  rectus,  one  or  several.  These  paralyses  occur  most  often  in 
syphilitic  cases,  and  may  be  transitory  or  permanent.  Early  paraly- 
ses are  usually  transitory. 

Arthropathies  (especially)  and  spontaneous  fractures  of  bones 
occur  in  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  all  cases.  The  knees,  ankles,  and 
hips  are  most  often  affected,  but  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  and  fin- 
ger joints  may  be  involved.  Fractures  occur  oftenest  in  the  shaft 
and  neck  of  the  femnr.  In  arthropathies  a  sudden  painless  swelling 
of  the  joint  develops  in  from  24  to  48  hours.  An  osseous  hyper- 
plasia of  the  joint  occurs  and  it  becomes  much  enlarged.  If  the 
swelling  is  due  simply  to  synovial  distention  and  enlargement  of 
bones,  as  in  some  mild  cases,  it  soon  goes  down  and  the  joint  returns 
to  nearly  its  natural  size.  In  more  severe  cases  the  disturbance  pro- 
gresses, the  ligaments  become  relaxed,  the  bones  of  the  joint  are 
freely  movable,  luxations  are  easily  produced,  and  the  limb  is  almost 
or  quite  useless.  Arthropathies  may  occur  in  the  early  stages  and 
often  are  not  recognised. 

Spontaneous  fractures  are  usually  due  to  a  slight  fall  or  injury, 
but  violent  muscular  efforts  may  cause  them.  They  are  painless, 
and  heal  well,  sometimes  with  unusual  rapidity. 

Trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin  are  numerous  and  usually 
appear  late.  Herpes  and  lichen  are  the  most  common.  A  round 
perforating  ulcer  may  form  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  sometimes  follow- 
ing the  cutting  of  a  com.  Teeth  and  nails  may  fall  out  in  rare 
cases. 

"  Crises  "  of  various  kinds  occur  in  tabes.  Gastric  crises  are  the 
most  common.  They  consist  of  attacks  of  severe  epigastric  pain 
with  vomiting,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and  may  last  for  3  or  3  days. 
Laryngeal  crises  are  sudden  attacks  of  spasm  of  the  adductors  or 
paralysis  of  abductors,  with  noisy,  croupy  respirations,  cough,  and 
struggling  for  breath.  Vertigo  may  be  present  and  cause  the  pa- 
tient to  fall.  The  pulse  may  be  very  rapid.  The  attack  lasts  from 
a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  and  is  distressing  but  not  dangerous. 
Simple  aphonia  may  be  present.  Cardiac  crises  consist  of  a  sudden 
dyspncea  with  rapid  heart  action  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.     Great 
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weariness  and  heaviness  in  the  limbs  is  an  earlj,  characteristic,  and 
constant  aymptom. 

Muscular  atrophies  sometimes  occur.  There  may  be  a  true  pro- 
gressiye  muscular  atrophy,  with  ophthalmoplegia,  hulbar  paralysis, 
and  spinal  amyotrophy;  localized  muscular  atrophies,  vith  wasting 
of  certain  groups  of  muscles  in  arms  or  legs ;  or  general  wasting. 
Hemiplegia  and  acute  paraplegia  are  found  rarely.  Cerebral  symp- 
toms sometimes  occur  in  tabes,  mainly  insomnia  and  vertigo. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  not  always  progressive.  Its  duration 
varies  from  1  to  30  years.  The  1st  and  2d  stages  may  Ust  between 
5  and  20  years  each. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  points  are :  loss  of  knee-jerks ;  light- 
ning pains;  Eomberg  symptom  and  ataxic  gait;  Argyll-Robertson 
pupil ;  numbness  of  the  feet ;  a  history  of  syphilis ;  and  the  slow  on- 
set of  the  disease.  Lightning  pains,  loss  of  knee-jerks,  and  Argyll- 
Bobertson  pupils  are  usually  sufficient  to  assure  a  diagnosis.  The 
disease  in  the  first  stage  must  be  distinguished  from  multiple  neu- 
ritis, hereditary  ataxia,  spinal  syphilis,  spinal  tumour,  chronic  mye- 
litis, neurasthenia,  and  general  paresis. 

Prognosis. — In  a  few  cases  the  disease  may  be  stopped  in  the  1st 
stage  and  the  patient  may  get  practically  well.  After  the  2d  stage 
a  cure  is  impossible,  but  the  patient  may  be  made  comfortable  and 
his  condition  somewhat  improved.  Death  is  rarely  due  to  the  dis- 
ease or  its  "  crises." 

II.  Spastle  Spinal  ParalyBis  (Lateral  Spinal  Sclerosis).— A  con- 
genital form,  known  as  Little's  disease,  is  here  considered. 

Little's  Disease. — A  spastic  spinal  paralysis.  Always  congenital, 
presumably  due  to  developmental  defects  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  of 
the  cord  {Fig.  109,  page  490).     It  may  be  hereditary. 

In  family  types  the  disease  may  not  uppear  until  the  5th  year  or 
even  later,  but  is  usually  manifested  within  the  Ist  year.  The  sijmp- 
toms  are  those  of  ordinary  cerebral  diplegia  or  birth  palsy,  except 
that  there  are  no  marked  mental  defects ;  the  child  is  not  micro- 
cephalic and  idiotic ;  there  are  no  hydrocephalus,  cranial  nerve  pal- 
sies, or  epilepsy.  Children  suffering  from  this  disease  walk  "  cross- 
legged,"  the  legs  crossing  one  in  front  of  the  other.  The  legs  are 
more  affected  than  the  arms.  The  facial  and  throat  muscles  may  be 
involved.  Pain  is  absent.  Occasionally  the  disability  increases  as 
the  child  grows  older,  rigidity  and  contractures  occurring  in  the 
legs  and  arms.  At  puberty  mental  impairment  and  epilepsy  may 
appear. 

The  absence  of  epilepsy,  microcephalus,  and  mental  defects  dis- 
tinguishes the  disorder  from  cerebral  diplegia.     The  involvement  of 
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the  arms  and  the  abeence  of  pain  and  sphincter  diBtnrbance  are  the 
points  in  which  it  differs  from  myelitis  due  to  compression.  He- 
reditary spastic  paraplegia  makes  its  appearance  at  about  the  5th 
year,  is  found  in  succeeding  generations  of  a  family,  and  involves 
chiefly  the  legs.  In  mild  cases  the  patient  may  learn  to  walk  and 
use  his  hands,  and  may  slowly  improve  and  live  to  a  good  age. 

III.  Tbe  Combined  Scleroses.— Involvement  of  both  posterior  and 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  (Fig.  169,  page  490), 

(1)  The  Combined  Scleroses  of  Pernicious  An<emia  and  Cachectic 
States  (Pntnam'n  Type). — Occurs  more  often  in  women  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  tiS.  A  neuropathic  constitution  predisposes.  Active 
causes  are  severe  malarial  toxiemia,  pernicious  aniemia  and  its  fac- 
tors, disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsule,  and  perhaps  lead-poisoning. 

Symptoms. — The  initial  symptom  is  usually  numbness  in  the  ex- 
tremities, followed  by  increasing  weakness,  and,  finally,  paraplegia. 
Emaciation  and  ancemia  are  marked,  and  obstinate  diarrlKea  may 
be  present.  There  is  no  paralysis  until  the  paraplegia  appears. 
The  common  symptoms  are  spasticity,  exaggerated  knee-jerk,  ankle 
clonus,  perhaps  ataxia  and  some  ansestliesia.  Girdle  sensation  and 
lightning  pains  are  rare.  The  arms  are  involved,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  legs.  Speech,  vision,  and  other  special  senses  are  not  affected. 
The  sphincters  are  not  involved  until  late.  Finally  there  may  be 
some  mental  disturbance.  In  diagnosis  the  cardinal  points  are :  the 
age ;  the  presence  of  profound  aneemia  and  perhaps  of  a  malarial 
history;  panesthcsia;  slight  ataxia;  marked  and  progressive  weak- 
ness and  emaciation;  obstinate  diarrhoea  and  rather  sndden  para- 
plegia.    The  prognosis  is  not  good, 

(2)  Hereditary  Spinal  Ataxia  {FriedreicWs  Ataxia). — The  chief 
predisposing  cause  is  an  inherited  lack  of  development  of  the  cord, 
more  especially  of  its  posterior  columns  and  pyramidal  tracts  {Fig. 
169,  page  490).  Other  predisposing  causes  are  neuroses,  syphilis, 
and  habitual  intemperance  in  tlie  parents.  The  disease  develops  be- 
tween 6  and  15  years  of  age,  sometimes  earlier  or  later,  usually  about 
the  12th  year,  more  often  in  males,  in  children  of  the  labouring  and 
farming  classes,  and  seems  to  follow  the  infectious  fevers. 

Symptoms. — There  is  at  first  some  ataxia  and  weakness  in  the 
legs,  which  gradually  increases  and  after  5  or  6  years  extends  to  the 
arms.  Walking  is  seriously  interfered  with,  and  movements  of  the 
arms  are  impaired.  Within  the  first  year  the  knee-jerks  are  abol- 
ished. There  may  be  bulbar  symptoms,  such  as  thick  or  scanning 
speech,  and  frequently  nystagmus.  Headache  and  vertigo  are  often 
present.  There  are  no  vesical  or  rectal  disturbances.  Talipes  varus, 
dorsal  flexion  of  the  toes,  or  some  other  deformity  of  the  foot,  and 
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lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  often  appear.  The  legs  become  weaker, 
until  finally  paraplegia,  with  contractures  and  atrophy,  begins.  Os- 
cillation of  the  bead  and  choreiform  or  inco-ordinate  movements  of 
the  extremities  may  appear.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow. 
Less  common  symptoms  are:  tremors,  spasms,  decreased  elec- 
trical irritability,  vasomotor  paresis,  polyuria,  muscular  atrophy, 
glycosuria,  fibrillary  tremor,  attacks  of  choking,  ansesthesta,  ptya- 
liam,  diplopia,  strabismus,  blepharospasm,  ptosis,  sluggish  pupils,  im- 
potence, tachycardia,  incontinence  of  urine,  fragilitas  ossium,  and 
profuse  sweats. 

Differential  Diagnoxix. — The  cardinal  points  are  :  Ataxia,  begin- 
ning in  legs  and  extending  to  arms  and  tongue;  peculiar  rolling, 
ataxic  gait;  disturbance  of  speech;  spinal  curvatures  and  talipes; 
gradual  development  of  paraplegia ;  loss  of  knee-jerk ;  absence  of 
cutaneous  antesthesia,  bladder  disturbance,  severe  pains,  and  eye 
troubles,  except  nystagmus ;  and  the  development  of  the  symptoms 
at  about  puberty. 

Progtiot^is. — Although  progressive,  the  disease  may  be  stationary 
for  a  long  time.     Its  average  duration  is  between  15  and  20  years. 

(3)  lleredifiiry  Alaxic  Paraplegia.— Occvlts  in  females  between 
the  ages  of  Vi  and  16  (Dana).  The  predisposing  cause  is  a  neurotic 
heredity.  Xo  exciting  cause  is  known.  The  symptoms  are  weak- 
ness and  stiffness  of  the  legs  with  marked  ataxia,  occasionally  more 
cerebellar  than  spinal.  The  reflexes  are  much  exaggerated,  with 
ankle  clonus,  and  some  parcesthesia,  but  no  pains,  painful  spasms,  or 
ansesthesia.  The  arms  may  be  slightly,  but  the  legs  are  chiefly,  in- 
volved. The  face,  cranial  nerves,  and  sphincters  escape.  The  health 
is  otherwise  good.  The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  the  gradual 
onset  and  slow  progress  of  the  disease,  the  age  at  the  onset,  the 
hereditary  and  family  history,  the  ataxia,  and  the  paraplegia.  The 
course  is  slow  and  long,  and,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  favourable. 

V.    INFLAMMATION  OF  TRF.  SPINAL  MENINGES 
(I)  Eiternal    Meningitis  (PachymeuingiHs  Ej^terna). —ABectmg 
outer  surface  of  dura  mater.     Rare  and  nearly  always  secondary  to 
tuberculosis,    caries  of   spine,  psoas  abscess,  sacral  bedsores,  perito- 
nitis, pyemia,  or  purulent  pleurisy. 

Symptoms. — Local  pain  in  back,  radiating  pains,  tendemess, 
hyperffisthesia,  paresis,  twitching,  paraplegia,  exaggeration  of  re- 
flexes, sphincter  involvement,  and  sometimes  antesthesia. 

Diagnosis. — Radiating  pains,  tenderness,  kyphosis,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  local  disease,  with  the  motor  and  sensory  irritation  and 
paralysis,  are  the  diagnostic  points.     Prognosis  usually  bad. 
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(II)  Internal  Spinal  Uenisgitis  {Pachymeningitis  Jnierna). — 
Affecting  inner  surface  of  dura  mater.  Two  varieties  are  recognised, 
hemorrhagic  and  hypertrophic.  UauaUy  occurs  in  adults,  sometimes 
ID  children,  more  often  in  males.  Exciting  causes  are  alcoholism, 
exposure,  sypliilis,  and  trauma  (most  important). 

Symptoms. — Pain  (shooting  to  occiput  and  back)  and  stiffness  in 
the  neck,  with  numbness,  prickling,  pain,  and  perhaps  stiffness  and 
cramps,  in  the  arms,  generally  more  in  one  than  the  other,  and  woree 
at  night.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting.  After  6  months  par- 
alysis begins,  with  weakness,  atrophy,  rigidity,  and  contractures  in 
the  arms.  Auiesthesia,  hyperEesthesia,  and  trophic  changes  occur. 
Paraplegia  follows,  with  rigidity  and  increased  reflexes,  and  the 
patient  finally  dies  of  exhaustion.  Diagnosis  must  be  made  from 
tumour,  Pott's  disease,  myelitis,  wryneck,  and  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  The  important  points  are:  history  of  injury;  slow  pro- 
gressive course;  the  localization  of  the  symptoms  and  their  bilateral 
character;  and  pain.  The  majority  of  eases  die.  Some  are  cured, 
others  remain  stationary  for  long  periods. 

(III)  Acute  Spinal  Leptomeningitis  {Inflammation  of  the  Pia  Mater 
of  ike  Spinal  Cord). — Frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  disease 
of  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  seldom  alone.  Children  are  most  often 
affected,  and  among  adults,  men.  Alcohol  predisposes.  Always  sec- 
ondary to  an  infection,  with  or  without  traumatism.  Exciting  causes 
are  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  insolation,  ex- 
posure, and  surgical  operations. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  back  and  along  the  nerves,  with  some 
fever  and  an  initial  chill.  The  pain  increases,  and  there  is  dorsal 
tenderness,  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  sometimes 
amounting  to  opisthotonus.  There  is  constipation,  occasional  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin.  The  reflexes  at  first 
are  increased.  Paralysis  comes  on  after  a  time,  and  there  are  reten- 
tion of  urine,  aniesthesia,  and  atrophy.  The  weakness  increases,  bed- 
sores may  occur,  and  death  from  exhaustion  ensue.  The  symptoms 
come  on  more  slowly  in  the  tuberculous  form,  and  with  greater 
severity  in  the  septic  form. 

Differential  Diagnosis.— This  must  be  made  from  myelitis,  rabies, 
tetanus,  gonorrhteal  rheumatism,  rheumatism  of  the  dorsal  muscles, 
and  strychnine  poisoning.  In  myelitis  there  is  not  much  pain  and  a 
great  deal  of  paralysis.  In  tetanus  there  is  trismus,  no  fever,  and  a 
history  of  trauma. 

Prognosis. — Not  good,  especially  in  cases  with  high  fever,  severe 
pains,  and  early  paralysis,  and  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  acute 
form  may  subside  and  become  chronic. 
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(IV)  Clironic  Spinal  Leptomeningitis  and  Henlngo-Hyelitis.— Bare, 
always  serondary,  generally  to  cerebro-apinal  meningitis,  syphilis,  or 
chronic  alcoholism.     Occurs  oftencst  in  male  adults. 

The  symptvjm  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  disease  to  which  it  is 
secondary.  Fain  in  back,  radiating  to  trunk  and  limbs,  tenderness 
and  stiffness  of  spine,  twitching  and  spasms  in  limbs  with  weakness, 
and  later,  paralysis,  atrophy,  antesthesia,  and  weakness  of  the  bladder, 
are  the  usual  symptoms.     The  course  of  the  disease  is  irregular. 

The  differential  tliagnosis  must  be  made  from  tabes  dorsalis,  my- 
elitis, spinal  irritation,  vertebral  caries,  and  tetanus.  In  tabes  dorsalis 
the  knee-jerk  is  absent  and  there  is  ataxia,  but  no  paralysis  and  no 
tenderness  along  the  spine.  In  vertebral  caries  there  is  deformity, 
the  pain  and  tenderness  is  more  localized,  and  there  is  spasmodic 
fixation  of  the  trunk.  Id  spinal  irritation  there  is  neurasthenia  or 
hysteria,  and  no  rigidity,  radiating  pains,  twitching,  atrophy,  or 
paralysis.     The  disease  is  seldom  fatal. 

VI.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MEMBRANES  OF  THE  BRAIN 
(I)  Serous  MeningitiB  {Alcoholic  Meningitis," Wet  Brain"). — An 
acute  toxaemia  of  the  brain  rather  than  a  true  meningitis.  Occurs 
most  frequently  in  males,  usually  after  8  or  10  years  of  drinking,  and 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  40.  The  persistent  use  of  chloral,  co- 
caine, or  morphine  may  lead  to  the  same  condition.  The  exciting 
cause  is  usually  a  continuous  drinking  spell  of  3  or  3  weeks,  ending 
perhaps  in  delirium  tremens. 

Symptoms. — If  the  patient  has  had  delirium  tremens,  he  sinks, 
after  2  or  3  days,  into  a  semi-coma  with  muttering  delirium,  delu- 
sions, and  hallucinations.  The  temperature  is  normal,  or  slightly 
above,  with  rapid  pulse.  There  is  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin,  and 
pain  upon  pressure  on  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  legs,  or  abdomen. 
The  pupils  are  small.  In  a  few  days  the  stupor  becomes  more  com- 
plete and  the  patient  hardly  can  be  aroused.  Arms,  legs,  and  neck 
are  stiff,  and  the  latter  is  somewhat  retracted,  and  painfu!  if  moved. 
The  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  and  the  abdominal  walls  retracted. 
The  eyelids  are  closed,  the  pupils  small  and  do  not  react  well 
to  light.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  coated.  There  may  be  invol- 
untary evacuations  of  the  rectum  and  bladder.  The  extremities 
become  cold  and  stiff,  the  pulse  fast  and  weak.  The  coma  deepens, 
and  the  fever  may  rise  to  104'.  Pneumonia  may  be  present  near 
the  end.     Some  cases  do  not  go  into  this  last  stage,  but  improve  and 


Diagnosis. — Must  be  distinguished  from  acute  encephalitis,  ordi- 
nary suppurative  meningitis,  and  acute  serous  meningitis  caused  by 
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infectioD,  but,  as  the  syinptoniB  of  all  these  are  very  similar,  the 
alcoholic  history  usually  decides  the  diagnosis.  Prognosis  bad  after 
marked  rigidity  and  coma  have  begun.  In  most  cases  when  the 
neck  is  stiff  the  patient  dies;  if  not,  the  prognosis  is  better. 

(II)  Inflammation  of  the  Dnra  Mater  {Pachymeningitis  Externa). 
— Common  causes  are  injuries,  caries  of  the  petrous  bone  in  mas- 
toid disease,  or  the  ethmoid  bone  in  ozena,  necrosis,  erysipelas,  and 
syphilis.  The  disease  may  be  acute  or  subacute.  The  symptoms  are 
fever,  local  headache,  delirium,  and  occasionally  convulsions  and 
paralysis.     The  diagnosis  is  made  by  finding  the  local  cause. 

(III)  InflamiDation  of  the  Pia  Mater  (ii?i)i«m«H/«^(7i>).— The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  recognised : 

(1)  Acute  Simple  Leptomeningitis. — Occurs  more  frequently  in 
males,  especially  in  the  young.  Trauma  and  acute  alcoholism  pre- 
dispose. The  disease  is  always  the  result  of  an  infection,  reaching 
the  membranes  usually  from  without,  aomctimea  througli  the  blood. 
Disease  of  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  cells  is  the  most  frequent 
cause.  Others  are  operations  upon  or  disease  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
and  upper  nasal  passages ;  disease,  injuries,  and  fractures  of  the  cra- 
nial bones ;  pneumonia,  septiciemia,  pyaemia,  scarlet  fever,  variola, 
rheumatism,  empyema,  typhoid  fever,  mumps,  measles,  and,  more 
rarely,  endocarditis  and  brain  abscess.  Sunstroke  alone  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  potent  factor. 

iS'ymp/owis.^ Prodromal  symptoms  are  languor,  malaise,  headache 
(moat  prominent),  irritiibiUty,  vertigo,  loss  of  appetite,  and  vomiting, 
In  the  second  or  irritative  stage,  headache,  delirium,  rigidity  of  the 
neck,  hypenesthesia  of  the  skin,  vomiting,  retraction  of  the  abdo- 
men, irregular  fever,  contrsictod  and  often  unequal  pupils,  and  occa- 
sioDally  optic  neuritis  or  retinitis  are  the  chief  symptoms.  Headache 
is  persistent  with  severe  exacerbations.  There  is  an  early  muttering 
delirium,  with  perhaps  alternating  stupor  and  violence.  Vomiting, 
when  present,  is  of  an  explosive  (projectile)  character.  The  neck  is 
retracted  and  rigid.  Oeneral  rigidity,  resembling  catalepsy,  may 
appear.  If  the  skin  is  scratched  a  red  line  appears  {taehe  cerebrate). 
The  abdomen  is  "boat-shaped."  There  is  photophobia,  usually  with 
contracted  and  uneven  pupils.  Convulsions  and  cranial-nerve  pa- 
ralysis (ptosis,  strabismus,  facial  palsy)  may  ensue.  Respiration  is 
rapid  and  uneven;  the  pulse  usually  arrhythmic  or  intermittent 
(50  to  70).  There  is  irregular  fever  (101°  to  103°),  with  constipation 
and  oliguria  (sometimes  albuminuria). 

In  the  paralytic  stage  there  is  stnpor  or  coma.  Rome  rigidity 
persists,  so  also  the  scaphoid  abdomen.  The  pupils  may  become 
dilated,  the  akin  is  moist,  and  urine  and  stools  may  be  passed  invol- 
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untarily.  Usually  death  occurs  within  a  day  or  80  after  this.  The 
disease  generally  lasts  from  1  to  2  weeks,  but  it  may  begin  suddenly 
with  coma  and  the  patient  die  within  1  or  2  days. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  and  the  history  of  the  exciting  cause 
usually  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  distin- 
guish it  from  cerebro-apinal  fever  or  tnberculoua  meningitis.  The 
prognosis  is  bad,  not  so  seriona  as  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  more 
so  than  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

(2)  Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis  {Spotted  Fever,  Cerebro- 
spinal Fever). — See  page  674. 

(3)  Tuberculous  Meningitis. — See  page  724. 

VII.    DISEASES  OF  TOE  CEREBRAL  SUBSTANCE 

I.  Apoplexy  from  Intracranial  HeinoiTliag:e  {Cerebral  He^norrhage, 
Hemiplegia). — There  may  be :  dural  or  pachymeningea! ;  pial  or  sub- 
arachnoid ;  or  central  hemorrhages ;  and  hemorrhage  into  the  me- 
dulla, pons,  and  cerebellum  (Dan*)- 

(1)  Central  Hemorrhage.^ Most  common,  and  due  to  rupture  of 
the  blood  Teasels  supplying  the  internal  capsule,  the  great  basal 
ganglia,  and  the  white  matter.  Occurs  somewhat  more  frequently 
in  males,  and,  in  four  fifths  of  all  cases,  after  the  age  of  40.  The 
predisposition  increases  yearly  from  40  to  80. 

Heredity,  marasmic  conditions,  infective  fevers,  chronic  alco- 
holism, chronic  kidney  disease,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  syphilis  pre- 
dispose. Heart  and  arterial  disease  and  miliary  aneurisms  are  deter- 
mining causes.  Other  factors  are  scurvy,  purpura,  leucocythiemia, 
and  the  apoplectic  habit.  Exciting  causes  are  sudden  physical  exer- 
tion, coitus,  passion  or  excitement,  excessive  eating  and  drinking, 
straining  at  stool,  or  a  cold  bath. 

Symptomn. — The  discussion  of  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  involves 
a  complicated  series  of  anatomical  data.  Only  the  more  ordinary 
classical  types  are  here  touched.  Very  rarely,  except  in  syphilitic 
cases,  there  are  prodromal  symptoms,  vertigo,  "  full "  feelings  or  pain 
in  the  head,  numbness  of  one  hand  and  foot,  loss  of  memory  for 
words,  and  bad  dreams.  The  heart  action  may  be  irregular  and  nose- 
bleed may  occur.  The  attack  is  sudden  with  convulsions  and  coma  ; 
coma  alone;  or  no  loss  of  consciousness  at  all.  Convnlsions  rarely 
occur  with  the  attack  ;  are  unilateral  or  partial,  but  may  be  general 
(due  to  meningeal  hemorrhage). 

The  attack  usually  begins  with  sudden  vertigo  and  unconscious- 
ness (see  Coma  from  Apoplexy,  page  CO).  Retention  or  incontinence 
of  urine  and  faeces  may  occur.  The  ap.  g.  of  the  urine  is  high,  and  it 
may  contain  albumin.     In  severe  eases  the  temperature  may  be  sub- 
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Qonnal  during  the  first  12  hours.  Uaually  the  temperature  of  tha 
paralyzed  side  exceeds  that  of  the  other  by  1°  or  3°.  In  rapidly 
fatal  cases  the  coma  persists,  tlie  pulse  increases  in  rapidity,  there  is 
Cheyne-Stokes  breatliing,  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  103°  until 
shortly  before  death,  when  it  may  fall  again,  speech  and  swallowing 
become  difficult,  hypostatic  pneumonia  develops,  and  the  patient 
dies  in  from  2  to  4  days.  There  are  fatal  cases  which  run  a  slower 
coarse  of  3  to  3  weeks;  in  these  consciousneaa  is  partially  regained, 
and  the  patient  is  stuporous  or  mildly  delirious,  with  restlessness 
and  headaches.  The  temperature  remains  normal,  until  after  3  or 
3  weeks,  when  it  rises,  pneumonia  sets  in,  the  patient  becomes  uncon- 
scious and  dies. 

The  majority  of  cases  are  not  fatal.  In  these  the  coma  disap- 
pears within  6  or  6  hours,  the  patient  is  weak  and  may  be  mentally 
confused,  with  some  disturbances  of  speech.  The  condition  is  now 
one  of  hemiplegia,  the  arm  and  leg  being  affected  most,  the  face 
least.  Of  the  facial  nerve  only  the  lower  2  branches  are  involved 
and  the  eyes  can  be  closed.  The  tongue  protrudes  toward  the  affected 
side.  Anaesthesia  is  sometimes  present  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and 
occasionally  there  may  be  hemianopia  and  disturbances  of  hearing. 
According  to  the  site  of  the  lesion  there  may  be  motor  or  sensory 
aphasia  (page  352).  The  paralyzed  limba  are  at  first  usually  flaccid, 
but  rigidity  may  begin  early.  The  temperature  usually  rises  to  100° 
or  10:3°  on  the  2d  or  3d  day,  and  then  gradually  falls  to  the  normal 
about  the  10th  day.  A  continued  rise  of  temperature  after  the  4th 
or  5th  day  indicates  an  inflammatory  reaction  or  more  hemorrhage. 

The  chronic  »taijfi  begins  when  the  fever  and  signs  of  cerebral 
irritation  have  disappeared,  uaually  in  about  4  weeks.  The  leg  and 
arm  can  he  moved  somewhat,  the  sensory  symptoms  are  less  marked, 
the  mind  is  clear,  and  there  is  no  headache.  The  face  is  least 
affected,  the  leg  next,  and  the  arm  most. 

The  rigidity,  beginning  about  the  2d  week,  gradually  increases 
until  there  are  contractures  of  the  affected  limbs,  involving,  in  the 
foot,  the  extensors  more  than  the  flexors.  For  the  gait,  see  {4),  page 
34.  The  shoulder  is  adducted  and  the  forearm  flexed,  and  the  fingers 
are  flexed  into  the  palm.  The  face  muscles  are  slightly  contracted 
and  draw  to  the  affected  side.     There  is  no  muscular  atrophy. 

The  reflexes,  at  first  diminished  or  absent,  reappear,  the  knee, 
elbow,  and  wrist  jerks  are  much  exaggerated,  and  there  is  ankle 
clonus.  Electrical  irritability  is  never  much  altered.  In  the  par- 
alyzed limbs  there  may  be  tremor,  ataxia,  associated,  continuous  or 
athetoid,  choreic,  and  spastic  movements;  also  burning,  cramping 
pains,  joint  affections,  vasomotor  disturbances,  sweating,  and  skin 
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eruptions.  Parsesthesias  are  common.  The  patient  cries  eaEily,  is 
irritable,  and,  in  general,  emotional,  and  his  memory  and  power  of 
attention  are  affected.     Epilepsy  and  insanity  may  develop. 

(2)  Meuingeal  Apoplexy. — Due  to  rupture  of  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  or  vein,  or  their  branches.  Obstetrical  and  other  injuries 
to  tlio  head,  insanity,  and  alcoholism  are  causes.  Distinct  cerebral 
symptoms  usually  appear  within  a  lew  hours  after  the  accident,  bat 
miiy  be  delayed  for  periods  of  a  few  hours  to  2  months.  Partial  or 
complete  hemiplegia  appears  on  the  aide  opposite  the  clot,  with 
increased  reflexes,  some  rigidity,  and  irregular  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  the  affected  side.  The  pnpils  are  contracted  and 
unequal.  The  eyes  usually  look  toward  the  affected  side,  i.  e.,  away 
from  the  lesion.  Stertorous  breathing  is  rare,  the  pulse  is  full  and 
slow,  and  there  may  be  aphasia.  The  temperature  may  be  normal  or 
several  degrees  above.  The  breathing  becomes  stertorous,  the  pulse 
rapid  and  feeble,  and  death  ensues. 

(3)  Pial  Apoplexy. — Bare,  and  usually  caused  by  trauma,  associ- 
ated with  alcoholism  and  syphilis.  There  is  a  sudden  incomplete 
hemiplegia  with  spasmodic  movements. 

(4)  Pons  Apoplexy. — There  is  a  sudden  loss  o£  consciousness, 
occasionally  with  spasmodic  movements  of  the  limbs.  There  is 
rigidity  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  both  pupils  are  minutely  con- 
tracted. Temperature  always  rises,  perhaps  to  104°.  The  facial  or 
ocular  nerves  may  bo  involved,  with  some  hemiplegia. 

(5)  Cerebellar  Apoplexy. — There  may  be  a  headache  for  several 
days, or  a  sudden  coma  niLiy  occur  with  stertorous  breathing,  perhaps 
vomiting,  and  hemiplegia.  The  hemiplegia  is  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion.    The  respiration  is  especially  affected.     Death  is  inevitable. 

Diagnoxis  of  Hemorrhagic  Apoplexy. — To  be  distinguished  from 
ureemic  (page  69),  opium  (page  68),  or  alcoholic  (page  68)  coma,  epi- 
lepsy (page  70),  hysteria  (page  70),  and  acute  softening  from  embolus 
and  thrombus.  Following  are  the  distinguishing  points  between 
hemorrhage  and  acute  softening  (Dana): 

IIiiiiuKBHAdE— Af^o,  .^0  to  50  Acute  Softkniso— Earlier  (in  embolism) 

nistory  of  arteriiil  discniie  in  fnmily.  or  inter  age  (in  thrombus) 

Sudden  onst-t,  with  coiim  Hud  paralysis  History  of  syphilis, 

occurring  together,  the  coma  deepen-  Premonitoi7  symptoms  ami  more  grad- 

'"S'  ual  onset  (in  thrombus),  mora  transi- 

Initial  and  early  rigidity.  tory  coma  or  absence  of  coma. 

Very  unoqnal  pupils.  Initial  eonvulpive  mov(■ment^ 

Stertorouslireaihinirandhard.slowpulse.  Presence  of  vrcBk  heart  (in  thrombus). 

Peculiar  alternating  conjugate  deviation.  Presence  of  eniiocarditis  (in  embolism). 

Early  rigidity.  Slight  hemiplegia  irith  ann>sthesia. 

Peculiar  disturbances  of  temperature.  The  puerporal  state  (in  embolism). 
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Prognosis  of  Hemorrhagic  Apoplexy. — jVfost  cases  recover,  seldom 
completely,  from  the  1st  attack.  A  2d  attack  is  liable  to  occur  within 
S  years,  Irom  whicb  the  minority  recover.    A  3d  attack  is  often  fatal. 

II.  Acute  Softening  of  the  Brain  {Embolism,  Thrombosis). — 
Thrombosis  is  more  frequent  in  men,  embolism  in  women.  Em- 
bolism usually  occurs  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  rarely  in  chil- 
dren ;  thrombosis  between  60  and  70.  The  predisposing  causes  in 
embolism  are  infections  fevers,  acute  or  recurrent  endocarditis,  blood 
dyscrasias,  pregnancy,  and  profound  ancemia;  in  thrombosis,  fatty 
heart,  blood  dyscrasias,  and  syphilitic,  lead,  or  gouty  arteritis. 

Symptoms. — In  embolism  the  onset  is  sudden,  with  convulsive 
twitchings,  then  bemiplcgin,  and  a  temporary  loss  of  consciousness. 
Fever  develops  after  a-few  days. 

In  thrombosis  prodromnl  symptoms  are  frequent.  There  may  be 
cranial-nerve  paralyses  and  headaches  when  syphilis  is  present;  in 
other  cases  drowsiness,  numbness  in  the  hand  and  foot,  transient 
hemiplegia,  vertigo,  and  temporary  aphasia.  The  onset  is  slow,  the 
hemiplegia  taking  hours  to  become  complete,  during  which  time  the 
patient  gradually  becomes  comatose ;  sometimes  more  sudden,  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness ;  or  it  may  come  on  during  sleep.  There 
may  be  an  initial  fall  in  temperature  followed  by  a  rise. 

The  hemiplegia  due  to  embolus  or  thrombosis  is  apt  to  improve 
rapidly  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  the  chronic  stage  resembles 
that  of  hemorrhage.  There  is  usually  more  mental  impairment  in 
thrombosis  than  in  emboUis. 

Diagnosis. — Distinguished  from  hemorrhage  by  a  syphilitic  his- 
tory, and  the  earlier  or  later  age  of  its  occurrence ;  by  the  presence 
(in  thrombosis)  of  a  more  gradual  onset,  premonitory  symptoms,  and 
a  weak  heart,  and  (in  embolism)  of  endocarditis,  the  puerperal  state, 
initial  convulsive  movements,  and  slight  hemiplegia  with  anteathesia. 
The  prognosis  is  better  than  in  hemorrhage,  and  the  recovery  is  more 
complete. 

ni.  Polio-enoephalitis  {Acute  Exudative  Encephalitis  of  the  Gray 
Matter). — The  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  gloBso-labio-laryngeal  palsy 
(page  975),  or  of  ophthalmoplegia  (pages  198,  201,  and  977),  accord- 
ing as  the  disease  is  inferior  or  superior. 

IV.  H»morrhajrlo  Encephalitis  {Acute  Exudative  Encephalitis  with 
Hemorrhage). — Occnrs  most  frequently  in  females,  and,  when  due  to 
infection,  usually  under  the  age  of  20.  Exciting  causes  are  infec- 
tious fevers,  such  as  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  typhus,  and  typhoid, 
influenza,  and  malignant  endocarditis ;  the  pnerperal  state,  sunstroke, 
and  acute  alcoholism. 

Symptoms.—Oxisei  sudden,  with  severe  headache,  and  fever  (per^ 
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haps  to  105°).  Vomiting,  vertigo,  photophobia,  and  delirium  may 
be  present,  followed  by  semi-coma  or  stupor.  The  pulse  is  rapid 
and  weak,  breathing  shallow  and  frequent,  deep  reflexes  diminished, 
the  sphincters  perhaps  involved.  After  a  few  days  or  2  or  3  weeks 
the  coma  may  change  to  restlessness  and  irritation,  or  the  patient  may 
gradually  improve  and  eventually  recover.  In  the  early  stage  there 
may  he  epilcptoid  convulsions,  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  an  arm  or  leg, 
aphasia,  hemiataxia,  hemianopia,  impairment  of  speech  and  degluti- 
tion, eye  palsy,  nystagmus,  or  optic  neuritis. 

Diagnosis. — Must  be  distinguished  from  meningitis  by  the 
sudden  onset  with  coma ;  the  absence  of  stiff  neck,  pinhole  pupils, 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  projectile  vomiting,  and  hyperesthesia;  and 
the  presence  of  local  paralysis  or  hemiplegia,  or  the  occurrence  of  an 
epileptic  attack. 

Prognosis. — Serious,  but  patients  often  recover.  Mild  cases  run 
a  course  of  2  to  3  weeks ;  in  severe  cases  the  patient  soon  dies  of  ex- 
haustion, but  the  disease  may  last  for  weeks  or  months. 

V.  Abscess  of  the  Brain  {Acute  Suppurative  Encephalitis). — Oc- 
curs between  the  ages  of  1  and  50,  especially  between  10  and  30. 
More  frequent  in  males.  Due  primarily  to  microbic  infection, 
although  the  microbe  and  mode  of  entrance  vary.  Chief  exciting 
causes  are  disease  of  the  nose,  ear,  or  cranial  bones,  suppurative  pro- 
cesses in  general,  injuries,  tumours,  and  infectious  fevers.  The 
most  common  cause  is  chronic  disease  of  the  middle  and  internal 
ear,  especially  when  the  mastoid  cells  and  tympanum  are  affected ; 
neit  are  injuries  or  chronic  disease  of  the  cranial  bones,  empyema, 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  fetid  bronchitis,  pyiemia,  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  influenza,  and  erysipelas. 

Symptoms. — In  acute  cases  the  onset  is  rapid,  and  the  symptoms 
may  be  divided  into  3  groups :  1.  Those  due  to  pressure :  vomiting, 
persistent  and  severe  headache,  vertigo,  mental  dulness,  perhaps  de- 
lirium, and  finally  coma.  The  temperature  and  pulse  vary,  but  are 
both  usually  normal  or  subnormal.  The  pupils  may  be  irregular,  and 
optic  neuritis  may  occur.  2.  Toxic  symptoms,  as  in  any  septic  poi- 
soning, i.  e.,  anorexia,  emaciation,  prostration,  irregular  fever,  and 
mental  and  sensory  disturbances.  3.  Those  due  to  local  irritation 
or  destruction  :  paralysis,  usually  hemiplegia;  epileptoid  convulsions 
(rarely) ;  aphasia,  and  some  cranial-nerve  disorders.  The  final  stage 
is  coma  and  death  from  exhaustion. 

In  chronic  cases  the  onset  is  exceedingly  slow ;  perhaps  with  no 
active  symptoms  for  months  or  even  years,  during  which  there  may 
be  depression,  mental  irritability,  headaches,  vertigo,  and  convul- 
sions.    The  symptoms  may  at  times  be  greatly  increased  in  severity. 
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with  Tomiting,  intense  pain,  and  perhaps  delirium  or  conrulsionB, 
which  subside  and  leave  the  patient  in  fairly  good  health.  The 
final  stage  may  begin  with  symptoms  like  tbose  in  the  acute  form. 
In  other  cases  sudden  coma,  or  epileptic  or  apoplectic  attacks  may 
occur,  which  are  rapidly  fatal.  The  disease  (especially  if  traumatic) 
is  frequently  complicated  by  meningitis,  or,  when  caused  by  ear 
disease,  by  phlebitis  of  the  superior  and  lateral  sinuses. 

Brain  abscesses  occur  more  frequently  in  the  cerebmm  (right 
side,  frontal  and  temporal  lobes  especially)  than  in  the  cerebellum, 
and  are  rare  in  the  medulla  and  pons,  depending  upon  the  anatom- 
ical relation  of  the  cause  of  the  abscess  to  the  temporal  lobe  and  the 
cerebellum.  The  course  of  an  acute  brain  abscess  is  from  5  to  14 
days,  in  rare  cases  a  month.  In  chronic  brain  abscess  the  latent 
period  may  last  from  a  few  weeks  to  months,  or  even  1  or  2  years, 
the  terminal  symptoms  only  a  few  days. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  points  are :  a  history  of  ear  or  nose 
disease,  injury,  or  remote  suppuration  ;  the  presence  of  septic  symp- 
toms, headache,  vomiting,  local  tenderness  and  increased  tempera- 
ture of  the  scalp,  normal,  subnormal,  or  irregular  temperature,  slow 
pulse,  stupor,  optic  neuritis,  lessened  urinary  chlorides,  rapid  emaci- 
ation, and  delirium.  The  diagnosis  of  the  location  of  the  lesion 
must  be  made  from  a  history  of  the  cause,  the  presence  of  tender- 
ness and  increased  temperature  orer  a  local  area  of  the  scalp,  local 
couYulsions,  and  hemiplegia.  Brain  abscess  must  be  distinguished 
from  meningitis,  brain  tumours,  and  phlebitis  of  the  sinuses.  The 
prognosis  is  always  bad  without  surgical  interference. 

VI.  Ghronio  Hydroeepbalus. — Usually  (80  per  cent)  begins  at  birth 
or  within  the  first  6  months.  Predisposing  causes  are  leud-poison- 
ing,  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  or  syphilis  in  the  parents,  rachitis,  and 
some  unknown  family  taint.  Late  childhood  or  adnlt  cases  are  usu- 
ally due  to  tumour  or  inflammation  obstructing  the  venie  Galeni  and 
the  Sylvian  aqueduct. 

Symptoms. — Usually  the  child's  head  (see  page  154)  begins  to  in- 
crease in  size  (Fig.  18,  page  155)  soon  after  birth,  or  may  be  ranch 
enlarged  at  birth.  The  infant  becomes  irritable  and  restless ;  its  gen- 
eral nutrition  is  impaired ;  it  does  not  grow  as  do  normal  children, 
although  the  appetite  may  be  good ;  does  not  develop  mentally ;  and 
generally  does  not  learn  to  walk.  Strabismus,  and  occasionally 
optic  atrophy,  are  present.  Within  3  or  3  yeiirs  vomiting,  coma, and 
convulsions  appear,  and  death  from  exhaustion  occurs. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  rickets  by  the 
shape  of  the  head  (see  page  155)  and  the  presence  of  bone  changes 
in  the  latter  {q.  v.).     Cases  which  develop  after  birth  may  live  for 
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about  5  years.  If  mild,  the  process  may  stop  and  the  patient  Uve  a 
fairly  healthy  life.  Coageuital  cases  may  live  from  2  to  3  years,  but 
usually  die  within  a  few  months. 

VII.  Infimtile  C«rebral  Palsies.— (l)  Infantile  Hemiplegia.— Oo 
curs  sHghtly  oftener  in  males,  and  in  the  great  majority  daring  the 
first  3  years  of  life.  In  congenital  cases  due  to  emotional  disiurb- 
ances,  injuries,  and  perhaps  diseases,  aiTecting  the  mother  during 
pregnancy ;  in  cases  occurring  at  birth,  the  use  of  forceps,  tedious 
laboor,  or  other  conditiong  involving  injury  to  the  child;  in  cases 
occurring  after  birth,  injuries,  infectious  fevers  (especially  pertussis, 
measles,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever),  epileptic  convulsions,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  aad  rarely  syphilis. 

Symptoms. — A  general,  perhaps  unilateral,  convulsion,  vrhich  may 
last  for  hours,  initiates  about  one  quarter  of  the  cases,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  fever  which  persists  for  several  days.  Daring  this  period, 
or  after  the  acute  symptoma  have  disappeared,  the  arm,  leg,  and  face 
of  one  side,  or  of  both  sides,  are  found  to  be  paralyzed.  This  paraly- 
sis gradually  improves,  the  face  first  and  most,  then  the  leg,  and  the 
arm  last  and  least.  The  growth  of  the  affected  side  is  retarded,  and 
eventually  the  leg  or  arm  may  be  1  or  S  inches  shorter  than  the  other. 
The  paralyzed  limbs  are  cold,  there  are  vasomotor  disturbances,  and 
rigidity,  with  contractures  of  the  flexors  and  adductors.  The  most 
common  contractures  are  of  the  heel,  causing  talipes  equino-varus,  or 
equino-valgus ;  and  ot  the  forearm,  wrist,  fingers,  and  the  adductors 
of  the  thigh.  Various  motor  spasms  develop,  e.  g.,  ataxic,  choreic, 
and  athetoid  (most  common)  movements,  also  asaociated  movements 
and  tremors.  The  reflexes  are  exaggerated  and  clonus  is  usually 
present.  The  mental  development  suffers.  Feeble-mindedness,  im- 
becility, and  complete  idiocy  each  claim  an  equal  number.  About 
one  fourth  of  all  cases  preserve  fair  intelligence.  Nearly  one  half  of 
the  cases  have  epilepsy ;  and  a  microcephalic  or  macrocephalic  skull, 
asymmetry  of  the  skull  and  face,  imperfectly  developed  teeth,  a  high 
palatal  arch,  and  prognathism  are  common.  As  a  rule  the  skull  on 
the  side  of  the  lesion  is  flattened.  The  special  senses  are  sometimes 
defective.  The  chronic  stage  begins  a  few  months  after  the  attack. 
After  the  first  amelioration  there  is  little  change  until  after  puberty, 
when  the  general  physical  condition  usually  improves, 

(Si)  Diplegias  or  Birth  Palsies. — Due  to  injuries  received  at  birth, 
or  (more  commonly)  to  intra-uterine  disorders.  At  birth  there 
may  be  prolonged  asphyxia  or  convulsions.  Some  weeks  later  it  ie 
noticed  that  the  child  does  not  use  its  arms  or  legs.  More  convul- 
sions occur,  and  a  double  hemiplegia  becomes  distinctly  evident,  with 
marked  mental  impairment.     Epilepsy  is  common. 
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(3)  Spastic  Cerebral  Paraplegia  {LUUb's  Diseaite).—See  page  988. 

Diagnosis  of  Cerebral  Palaies-^Must  be  distinguished  from  epinal 
palsies,  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  rigidity,  the  reflexes  arc  not 
exaggerated,  there  is  marked  atrophy  and  shortening  of  the  limbs, 
and  De  R.  is  present.  The  mode  of  onset  and  the  distribution  of  the 
paralyses  in  cerebral  palsieB  are  characteristic.  In  mild  cases  the 
hemiplegia  may  almbat  disappear ;  with  marked  epilepsy  and  mental 
impairment  they  rarely  reach  adnlt  life,  otherwise  they  may  improve 
and  live  long. 

VIII.  TumoTirs  of  tbe  Brain. — The  commonest  forms  are  the 
sarcomatous  type,  tubercle,  gumma,  and  infectious  granulomata. 
Occur  at  all  ages  up  to  50,  one  tliird  under  the  age  of  20,  more  often 
in  males.  Predisposing  cause  is  perhaps  heredity ;  occasional  excit- 
ing causes  are  injuries  to  the  head.  In  childhood,  tubercle  is  the  most 
common  form,  next  glioma  and  sarcoma ;  after  20  years,  gumma, 
glioma,  and  sarcoma ;  in  middle  age  and  late  life,  sarcoma,  gumma, 
and  cancer. 

Symploms. — The  general  symptoms  are :  persistent  intense  head- 
ache with  marked  exacerbations ;  vomiting,  convulsions,  general  or 
local;  paresthesias;  vertigo,  impaired  eyesight,  and  perhaps  mental 
dulness  or  slowness.  Weakness  and  emaciation  follow  the  vomiting 
and  intense  pain.  Paralyses  and  blindness  ensue,  convulsions  occur 
more  frequently,  the  patient  becomes  bedridden,  and  after  from  1  to 
6  years  dies  of  exhaustion. 

Head  pain  occurs  in  over  one  half  of  all  cases,  is  very  severe 
(lancinating,  boring),  and  may  be  in  the  forehead,  occiput,  or  the 
whole  head.  It  may  be  periodic,  quotidian,  or  tertian,  as  if  of 
malarial  origin.  Pain  occurs  most  frequently  with  tumours  of  the 
cerebellum  or  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  midbrain  ;  less  often  if 
in  the  peduncles  and  at  the  base.  There  may  be  tenderness  of  the 
scalp  and  cmniam,  .especially  over  tbe  tuniour.  Vertigo  is  present 
in  nearly  one  half  of  the  cases,  either  severe  (especially  with  cere- 
bellar tumours)  and  accompanied  by  forced  movements,  or  slight. 
Vomiting,  frequently  "  projectile  "  and  with  little  or  no  nausea,  oc- 
curs about  as  often  as  headache,  with  rapidly  growing  or  cerebellar 
tumours.  Optic  neuritis  (four  fifths  of  all  cases,  usually  in  both 
eyes)  is  most  frequent  in  tumours  of  the  cerebellum,  midbrain,  and 
great  basal  ganglia ;  rare  in  tumours  of  the  medulla,  infrequent  in 
slow-growing  tumours;  and  usually  ends  in  optic-nerve  atrophy. 

In  about  one  fourth  of  the  cases  genera!  convulsions  occur,  more 
frequently  when  the  tumonr  is  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cor- 
tex. Apoplectiform  attacks,  more  rarely  true  apoplexy,  may  occur. 
There  is  almost  always  some  mental  impairment,  e.  g.,  attacks  of 
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somnolence,  mental  Blowneas,  weakened  memory  and  power  of  atten- 
tion, aad  sometimes  silliness,  childishness,  or  peculiar  mental  irri- 
tability. In  tumours  affecting  the  pons  and  medulla  and  the  origin 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  there  is  frequently  a  speech  disturbance  con- 
sisting of  a  running  together  of  the  syllables  of  words.  The  cranial 
temperature  is  somewhat  higher  than  under  normal  circumstances. 

Tumours  cause,  besides  general  symptoms,  focal  symptoms,  which 
depend  upon  the  site  of  the  tumours.  For  convenience  the  brain  ie 
divided  into  13  parts  or  areas,  as  follows  (Dana)  : 

I.  Prefrontal  Area. — Often  cause  no  distinct  localizing  Bymptoms.  In  S 
goodly  numtwr  of  coaes  there  are  peculiar  mental  disturbances  consisting  of 
childishness,  silliness,  mental  hebetude,  and  a  tendcDc;  to  laugh  or  cry  or  get 
angi'y  at  slight  cauaes.  There  may  be  optic  neuritis,  hemianopio,  and  anosmia. 
Involvement  of  the  orbit  results  in  ocular  paralyses  and  exophthalmos.  Back- 
ward growth  causes  irritation  of  the  motor  centres,  with  convulsions,  spasms, 
and  paralyses.  8.  Gitr^mxl  Regitm. — Tumours  here  first  irritate  the  motor 
centres,  causing  Jacksonian  ej)ilepsy  (page  616),  Sensory  symptoms  often  pre- 
cede or  accompany  the  spasms,  i.  e.,  prickliug,  numbness,  or  slight  hemiunies- 
thesio.  As  the  tumour  grows  the  convulsions  become  general,  and  hemiplegia 
may  appear.  There  may  be  some  impairment  of  the  muscular  sense.  Agraphia 
and  motor  aphasia  may  also  be  present.  8.  Parietal  Arta. — The  most  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  which  may  be  slight,  are  disorders  of  muscular  sense  and 
word -blindness.  When  the  tumour  is  near  the  longitudinal  fissure  the  leg 
muscles  may  be  involved.  4.  OeeipUal  io6«. — Tumoura,  situated  in  the  cuneus 
and  first  occipital  convolution,  cause  homonymous  hemianopia  (page  206). 
Hind- blindness  (page  3G5)  may  result  if  the  other  parts  of  the  occipital  lobe  are 
involved  and  without  serious  injury  of  the  cuneus.  There  may  be  word-blind- 
ness, with  some  hemianopia,  if  the  tumour  grows  toward  the  angular  gyrus. 
HemianxNthcsia  and  perhajM  hemiplegia  may  occur  when  the  tumour  encroaches 
forward  upon  the  parietal  area.  5.  Temporal  Area. — Tumours  on  the  right  side 
produce  few  symptoms  ;  on  the  left  side  word -deafness,  and  attacks  of  vertigo 
or  forced  movemenls.  There  may  be  disturbances  of  taste  and  smell  if  the 
hippocampal  convolution  and  the  uncus  are  involved.  6.  Corpus  Callomm. — 
Tumours  are  rarely  found  here.  The  focal  symptoms  are  a  gradual  hemiplegia 
followed  by  paraplegia,  with  drowsiness,  mental  dulness,  and  stupidity.  The 
cranial  nerves  are  not  affected.  7.  Tie  Great  Batal  Oanglia  and  the  Captule, — 
The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  tumours  in  the  corpus  callosum.  There 
may  be  less  stupidity.  There  is  a  progressive  hemiplegia,  sometimes  with 
antesthe^nor  choreic  movements.  Involvement  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  optic 
thalamus  will  cause  hemianopia  with  hemiopic  pupillsry  inaction  (page  205). 
8.  Corpora  Quadrigewina,  Seep  Marrtue,  and  Pintal  Gland. — Inco-ordi nation, 
forced  movements,  and  oculo-rootor  polsies  are  characteristic.  There  may  also 
l»e  blindness  or  hemianopia.  9.  Crura  Cerffrn'.— Tumours  here  are  very  rare, 
and  cause  a  crossed  paralysis.  10.  Pim»  and  Medvlln. — The  symptoms  vary 
according  to  the  size  and  location  of  the  tumour.  If  high  up  in  the  pons  there 
will  be  3d-nerve  paralysis  on  one  side,  hemiplegia  on  the  other ;   if  lower 
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down,  Oth-nerre  paralysis  on  one  side,  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side.  When 
large,  heraiaotosthesia  ma;  exist  nitb  the  hemiplegia.  A  tumour  in  the 
medulla  causes  hemiplegia  and  hemiannsthesia,  with  paralysis  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, or  some  other  cranial  nerve  on  the  same  side.  If  both  sides  of  the 
medulla  are  involved  the  symptoms  of  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  may  appear. 
Pons  tumours  sometimes  cause  a  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  toward  the  side 
opposite  to  the  lesion.  11.  Cerebellum. — If  the  tumour  is  in  the  middle  lobe 
there  is  cerebellar  ataitia  (see  page  530),  and  there  may  be  severe  forced  move- 
ments. There  are  often  secondary  symptoms  from  pressure  on  the  medulla 
when  the  tumour  is  in  the  middle  lobe.  Craniat-ncrre  disturbances  and  gly- 
cosuria are  usual.  In  the  lateral  lobes  there  are  no  localiziag  symptoms  until 
the  tumour  presses  upon  the  adjacent  parts.  Late  in  the  disease  hemiplegia, 
paraplegia,  bulbar  symptoms,  and  perhups  hydrocephaius,  may  develop.  12. 
Bate  of  the  Brain. — The  symptoms  of  tumours  in  the  anterior  fossa  are  very 
similar  to  those  caused  by  tumonrs  in  the  prefrontal  area.  Tliere  are,  however, 
anosmia,  and  perhaps  involvement  of  the  optic  and  oculo-motor  nerves.  Tumours 
of  the  middle  fossa  may  involve  the  hypophysis.  The  symptoms  of  tumours  of 
this  region  and  of  the  interpeduncular  space  are  those  of  pressure  on  the  optic 
chiasm,  viz.,  early  optic  neuritis  and  hemianopia. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  localizing  brain  tumours  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them  are  multiple. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  symptoms  of  brain  tumour  are  :  vomits 
iug,  headache,  vertigo,  optic  ueuritis,  mental  disturbances,  and  the 
progressive  course.  Other  points  are  the  history  of  an  Injury,  local 
tenderness,  or  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  disease.  Brain  tumour  must 
be  distinguished  from  brain  abscess  (page  008),  meningitis  (page 
992),  hysteria  (page  994),  paretic  dementia,  and  lead-poisoning. 

Prognosis. — Serious.  The  disease  may  last  for  from  1  to  18  years ; 
usually  death  occurs  within  3  years ;  rarely  it  may  remain  stationary. 

IX.  Multiple  Scleroais. — Occurs  usually  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  30,  more  often  in  males,  also,  rarely,  in  infants  and  children. 
There  is  often  an  inherited  neuropathic  tendency.  The  most  impor- 
tant causative  factor  is  infection — e.  g.,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  the 
exanthemata,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  pertussis,  diphtheria,  dysen- 
tery, cholera,  and  erysipelas,  especially  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers. 
Slow  poisoning  by  some  of  the  metals,  and  exposure  to  cold,  more 
rarely  sunstroke,  fnght,  shock,  and  trauma,  are  causes. 

Symptoms.— O-asei  slow  and  gradual.  First  noticed  are  rigidity 
and  weakness  in  the  legs,  perhaps  with  some  numbness ;  or  a  tremor 
in  the  hands.  Soon  follows  ataxia  of  the  legs,  which,  with  the  weak- 
ness and  rigidity,  increases  the  difficulty  of  walking.  There  may  be 
some  incontinence  of  urine.  The  tremor  in  the  hands,  which  may 
not  have  appeared  until  now,  is  "  intentional."  The  speech  is  slow, 
eyllabic,  and  scanning  in  character.     Deglutition  may  be  impaired. 
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Occasional  pains  may  occur  in  the  joints  and  eitremitiegf  vith  some 
numbness  or  slight  tactile  anesthesia  in  the  limbs.  The  gait  is 
awkward  and  stiff,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  slight  hemiplegia.  There  is 
marked  atrophy  of  the  limbs,  without  De  R.  The  ataxia  is  due 
mainly  to  the  inability  to  co-ordinate  and  control  the  moTements, 
weight  and  pressure  senses  being  unimpaired.  The  jerky  tremor  of 
the  hands  may  be  so  marked  tliat  the  patient  finds  it  difficult  to  dress 
himself,  or  to  carry  a  glass  of  water  to  his  mouth  without  spilling  it. 
There  may  be  tremor  iu  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  causing  a  constant 
movement  of  the  head,  or  in  those  of  the  face.  The  tongue  is  pro- 
truded in  a  jerky  manner,  and  the  thick,  slow  speech  may  be  nearly 
unintelligible.  There  are  exaggerated  knee-jerks  and  ankle  clonus. 
Xystagmus  ie  present,  perhaps  only  to  be  seen  when  the  eyes  are 
turned  far  to  one  side,  but  may  be  manifest  when  looking  directly  at 
an  object,  perhaps  with  diplopia.  The  pupils  react  normally.  Optic 
atrophy  may  be  present,  chiefly  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  disc, 
which  may  become  complete  later  in  the  disease,  followed,  as  results, 
by  weakness  of  vision,  contraction  of  the  visual  fields,  and  scintil- 
lating Bcotomata.  Occasionally  there  may  be  attacks  of  vertigo,  and 
apoplectiform  and  epileptiform  seizures.  There  may  be  mental 
slowness,  perhaps  slight  melancholia,  or  impulsiTe  laughing  or  cry- 
ing. The  course  of  the  disease  is  irregular,  usually  lasting  about  5 
years,  occasionally  3  times  as  long. 

Diagnosis. — The  cardinal  points  are :  intention  tremor,  nystag- 
mus, scanning  speech,  exaggerated  knee-jerks,  ankle  clonus,  ataxia, 
and  rigidity  in  the  legs,  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  apoplectiform  and 
epileptiform  seizures.  Must  be  differentiated  from  spastic  spinal 
paralysis,  tabes  dorsalis,  Friedreich's  ataxia,  bulbar  paralysis,  paral- 
ysis agitans,  dementia  paralytica,  hysteria,  and  chronic  meningitis. 

Prognosis. — Good  as  to  life.  The  symptoms  may  disappear  and 
the  patient  apparently  recover,  but  after  some  years 'may  reappear; 
or  the  disease  may  reacli  a  certain  state  and  remain  stationary. 

vui.  svpHiLis  OF  tiif:  nervous  system 

Occurs  most  often  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  but  may  be 
met  with  at  any  age,  more  often  in  men.  Predisposing  causes  are  a 
neuropathic  constitution,  excessive  physical  exercise,  alcohol,  in- 
juries, mental  strain,  and  overwork.  L'sually  appears  in  the  3d  year, 
though  it  may  develop  at  any  time  within  30  years,  after  infection. 
Symptoms. — The  following  divisions  are  made  (Dana)  : 
(1)  Syphilis  of  the  Brain. — The  chief  symptoms  are  intense> 
headaches,  cranial-nerve  palsies,  optic  neuritis,  attacks  of  somnolence, 
coma,  and  hemiplegia.     Other  symptoms  are  nausea,  vomiting,  ver- 
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tigo,  mental  irritabilitj  and  dulness,  epileptic  conTuleions,  poljaria, 
and  polydipsia.  The  headache  (persiBtent  and  intense)  comes  on 
gradually.  Hemiplegia  occurs  a  variable  time  after  the  headache, 
and  with  it  there  are  some  cranial-nerve  (especially  ocular)  palsies. 

(3)  Cerebro-spinal  Syphilis. — Nearly  the  same  as  are  present  in 
(1),  bat  there  are  in  addition  symptoms  dae  to  the  cord  lesions — 
i.  e.,  spastic  paraplegia,  spinal  pains,  and  sphincter  involvement. 

(3)  Spinal  Syphilis. — Usually  those  of  a  transverse  myelitis, 
coming  on  slowly  and  developing  into  spastic  paraplegia  vrith  much 
pain.     There  is  Brown-S6quard  paralysis,  with  some  ataxia. 

(4)  Syphilis  of  the  Serves. — The  peripheral  nerves  are  rarely 
affected,  but  deposits  of  syphilitic  exudate  sometimes  cause  symp- 
toms of  irritation.     There  are  symptoms  due  to  cranial-nerve  palsies. 

(5)  Post-syphilitic  Degenerative  ProcesseB,^ — These  are  general 
paresis  and  locomotor  ataxia,  to  which  syphilis  may  predispose. 

(6)  Hereditary  Syphilis, — May  present  all  or  any  of  the  symptoms 
of  acquired  syphilis.  Usually  develops  under  5  years  of  age,  but 
may  occur  up  to  18  years. 

Diagnosis  of  Syphilis  of  the  Nervous  System. — The  cardinal 
points  are :  History  of  infection,  age  of  the  patient,  severe  head- 
aches, irregular  and  fleeting  character  of  the  symptoms,  presence  of 
optic  neuritis,  and  therapeutic  results.  The  headache  of  syphilis  is 
worse  at  night,  very  intense,  irregular  in  regard  to  the  part  of  the 
head  affected,  and  may  be  periodical.  Hemiplegia,  or  paralyses  of 
one  or  more  cranial  nerves,  occurring  after  a  headache  of  the  above 
character,  suggest  syphilis.  Prognosis. — Marked  improvement,  per- 
haps recovery,  may  be  brought  about,  but  if  nerve  tissue  is  de- 
stroyed the  effect  is  permanent. 


SECTION    VIII 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MUSCLES 

Pbepared  by  Henry  GooDwrx  Webster,  M.D. 

I.  Myositis. — Dujardin-Beaumetz  recognises  three  varieties  : 
STinptomB. — (1)  Simple  Acute  Form. — Characterized  by  lassitude 
and  mild  constitutional  disturbance,  with  pain  and  tenderness  in  one 
or  several  muscles,  coming  on  after  unusual  exertion  and  exposure. 
After  a  few  days  it  resolves  or  passes  into  (2)  or  (3). 

(2)  Acvle  Primary  InfeclioHs  Form. —Ushered  in  like  {!),  or  suc- 
ceeds it.     There  are  lassitude,  prostration,  and  muscular  pain.     The 
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aflected  muscle  is  prominent,  sensitive  to  presenre,  and  either  of  a 
wooden  hardness  or  soft  and  doughy.  The  overlying  skin  may  he 
reddened  or  edematous.  The  patient  is  apt  to  assume  a  position 
which  will  relax  the  affected  muscles.  When  deep  muscles  only  are 
involved,  the  local  signs  fail,  and  the  diaguosia  rests  upon  the  posi- 
tion, together  with  the  constitutional  disturbance.  When  suppura- 
tion occurs  fluctuation  often  appears.  There  are  fever  (even  to 
104°  F.),  dry,  coated  tongue,  free  sweating,  dyspncea,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  perhaps  a  vesicular  eruption  over  the  affected  part.  Fatal  cases 
develop  diarrhtea  and  the  typhoid  state. 

(3)  Primary  Acute  Infectious  Polymyositis  differs  from  (2)  in 
its  long  prodromal  period — 3  to  5  weeks  of  lassitude  and  wandering 
pains — its  extensive  distribution,  and  the  absence  of  suppuration. 
There  are  distinct  chills,  cedema  of  face  and  extremities,  pain  (gen- 
eral), and  redness,  the  latter  a  fine  macular  eruption  on  the  extremi- 
ties, face,  and  abdomen.  Gastric  disturbances  supervene,  the  cedema 
becomes  hard,  the  patient  rigid,  and  the  muscular  reactions  and  re- 
flexes disappear.  There  are  profuse  sweats,  intense  thirst,  coated 
tongue,  constipation,  scanty  and  albuminous  urine.  The  entire 
muscular  system  becomes  involved  and  death  ensues. 

Course  and  FrognoBis. — Form  (2)  lasis,  in  severe  cases,  from  5  to 
6  days;  in  less  severe  ones  from  10  to  20  days.,  A  number  recover 
after  a  convalescence  extending  over  months.  Muscular  stiffness 
and  disability  are  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  course  of  form  (3)  is 
longer — 3  or  4  months — and  few  cases  recover,  Recovery  from  form 
(1)  is  the  rule,  but  it  may  run  into  the  infectious  variety. 

Diagnosis, — Acute  articular  rheumatism,  typhoid  fever,  suppura- 
tive arthritis,  pyaemia,  osteomyelitis,  and  other  acute  suppurative  con- 
ditions may  simalate  the  acute  infectious  variety,  but  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  muscle  should  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  A  localized 
cellulitis  may  be  distinguished  by  being  more  superflcial,  and  by  the 
involvement  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatics.  The  distinction  be- 
tween polymyositis  and  trichinosis  is  difficult,  and  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  a  section  of  the  muscle  may  be  required.  The  former  at- 
tacks extremities  and  extensor  muscles  first,  the  latter  selects  the 
tongue  and  flexor  groups.     Glanders  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

II.  Myositis  Ossificans  Progressiva. — This  rare  disease 
appears  as  a  tumefaction  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
The  overlying  skin  is  somewhat  reddened,  and  there  is  slight  fever. 
After  the  swelling  subsides  the  muscle  is  found  to  be  permanently 
hardened,  and  a  progressive  substitution  of  bony  for  muscular  ele- 
ments takes  place.  Muscle  after  muscle  is  invaded  until  the  entire 
system  is  involved.    After  a  year  or  more  death  ensues. 
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III.  Myotonia  {TJtomsen's  Disease). — {a)  Symptoms. — This  affec- 
tion is  met  with  in  Korwaj,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  but  is  rare  in 
America.  It  is  hereditary ;  appears  in  childhood ;  often  attacks  sev- 
eral members  of  a  family ;  and  is  characterized  by  tonic  contraction 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of  locomotion,  prehension, 
and  speech.  It  is  noticed  that  the  child  is  clumsy,  that  it  can  not 
perform  the  nicer  movements,  but  that  after  a  time  the  spasm  re- 
laxes and  these  motions  may  be  perfect.  This  is  also  true  for  relax- 
ation, the  patient  being  unable  to  relinquish  his  grasp  until  some 
seconds  after  be  has  willed  the  action.  The  arms  and  legs  suffer 
most,  the  eyes,  face,  and  vocal  organs  least,  while  sensation  and  the 
reflexes  are  undisturbed.  There  is  occasional  mental  hebetade.  Cold 
and  excitement  increase  the  disorder.  Although  the  muscles  are 
unusaally  large,  they  lack  power,  and  present  "  Erb's  myotonic  reac- 
tion." Either  current  causes  a  normal  contraction,  which,  however, 
develops  and  relaxes  very  slowly,  while  during  the  interval  slow, 
wavelike  contractions  occur,  passing  from  cathode  to  anode.  The 
disease  pursues  a  chronic  course,  with  remissions,  and  is  incurable. 

Diagnosis. — May  be  made  from  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis  by 
the  gait,  the  absence  of  paralysis,  and  the  myotonic  reaction. 

IV.  ParamyoclonuB  Multiplex  {Myoclonia). — Friedreich's 
disease  must  not  be  confused  with  the  hereditary  ataxia  of  the  same 
authority.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  young  men ;  affects  the 
muscles,  especially  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  is  marked  by  clonic 
contractions,  continuous  or  paroxysmal.  It  may  follow  severe  men- 
tal or  physical  strain.  The  muscles  are  subject  to  rapid  symmetrical, 
usually  rhythmical,  clonic  spasms.  Sensation  is  undisturbed,  and 
Quring  sleep  the  movements  cease.  The  affection  may  be  general, 
and  the  rapid  contraction  cause  the  body  to  be  thrown  to  and  fro 
with  great  violence.  Voluntary  efforts  at  control  often  serve  to  in- 
tensify the  spasms.  Fere  reports  cases  of  improvement  under  treat- 
ment as  well  as  a  few  of  spontaneous  cure. 


SECTION  IS 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES 

Preparer  by  Henby  Goodwin  Webster,  M.  D. 

I.  Chronic  Rheumatism. —  Cold,  dampness,  and  exposure 
commonly  predispose,  although  it  may  follow  an  acute  attack. 
Usually  there  is  little  but  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  {page  93), 
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although  there  may  be  tenderness,  redness,  and  swelling.  All  symp- 
toms are  aggravated  in  the  morning,  gradually  Tearing  oS  during 
the  day.  The  diaeaae  attacks  many  joints,  passing  from  one  to 
another,  with  alternating  periods  of  quiescence  and  exacerbation, 
which  are  often  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  weather.  One  joint 
only  may  be  attacked.  Ultimately  marked  changes  in  and  about 
the  joint  with  muscular  atrophy  and  great  deformity  may  occur.  In 
severe  cases  there  may  he  constitutional  disturbances,  especially 
gastric  disorders  and  annmia.  As  a  rale  the  disease  grows  steadily 
worse  in  spite  of  treatment. 

II.  Muscular  Rheumatisin. — Pain  in  the  muscles  and  their 
attachments  coming  on  suddenly  after  espoaure  and  cold,  and  known, 
when  occurring  in  definite  locations,  as  lumbago,  torticollis,  pleuro- 
dynia, etc.  Fever  is  usually  absent.  Generally  the  pain  is  aching, 
sometimes  severe,  cutting,  or  cramping,  and  may  be  constant  or 
occur  only  upon  use  of  the  affected  muscles.  As  lumbago  it  attacks 
the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  regions  and  lower  back ;  as  torticollis  it 
affects  the  neck,  usually  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid  with  their 
immediate  neighbours,  generally  on  one  side  only ;  as  pleurodynia  the 
intercostals  suffer.  The  latter  is  particularly  distressing,  as  respira- 
tory movements  and  coughing  aggravate  it.  The  hack,  shoulder, 
arm,  or  abdominal  muscles  maybe  involved.  Pleurodynia  is  differ- 
entiated from  pleurisy  by  the  lack  of  physical  signs ;  from  intercostal 
neuralgia  by  the  more  general  and  constant  pain  and  the  presence  of 
tender  nerve  points. 

III.  Diabetes  Insipidus.  —  The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the 
persistent  polyuria  and  the  urinalysis  ((15),  page  647).  Nervous  or 
physical  shock,  violent  exertion,  or  excess,  may  predispose.  The 
onset  may  be  acute,  more  often  gradual.  The  patient  usually  enjoys 
good  health,  but  notices  a  decidedly  increased  ontpnt  of  urine  and 
corresponding  thirst,  usually  without  bulimia.  The  condition  may 
persist  for  years,  the  patient  passing  from  6  to  13  times  the  normal 
daily  quantity  of  urine.  'While  polyuria  may  depend  on  a  number 
of  definite  conditions,  such  as  cerebral  or  medullary  disease,  menin- 
gitis, and  disorders  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  inclnding  tuberculona 
peritonitis  and  tumours,  true  diabetes  insipidus  occurs  as  a  well- 
marked  disease,  probably  of  nervous  origin,  possibly  referable  to  the 
sympathetic  system. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — From  diabetes  mellitus  by  the  low  spe- 
cific gravity  and  absence  of  glucose ;  and  from  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  by  the  presence  of  albumin  and  casts,  arteriosclerosis,  and 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  with  high-tension  pulse.  Hysterical  subjects 
occasionally  pass  large  quantities  of  pale  clear  urine  {wrina  spastica). 
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and  nervous  excitement  not  infrequently  produces  eimilar  phenomena. 
The  brief  duration,  with  the. history  and  characteristics  of  the 
patient,  shocld  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Prognosis. — Patients  may  live  to  the  normal  age  limit  without 
particular  discomfort,  or  may  fall  victims  to  intercurrent  disease, 
while  occasionally  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  occur.  The  prognosis 
of  symptomatic  polyuria  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  causative  lesion. 

IV.  Diabetes  MellitOB. — Typen  and  Symptoms. — This  disease 
may  manifest  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  urinary  characters 
are  given  in  (16),  page  647. 

(1)  A  small  number  of  cases  ere  acute  in  onset  and  course. 
Many  of  these  patients  have  suSered  severe  nervous  shock  or  injury, 
and  nearly  all  are  yonng  adults  with  a  family  history  of  diabetes, 
rheumatism,  or  syphilis.  The  symptoms  are  those  typical  of  the  dis- 
ease— increased  urine,  glycosuria,  ravenous  hunger  and  thirst,  rapid 
failure  of  fiesh  and  strength,  general  itching,  irritability  of  temper, 
and  sleeplessness.     Such  cases,  as  a  rule,  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

(3)  More  often  the  severe  type  of  diabetes  begins  insidiously,  and 
even  after  a  year  or  more  the  nervous  symptoms,  debility,  and  loss  of 
flesh  may  be  attributed  to  neurasthenia.  Loss  of  sexual  power, 
impaired  vision,  pulmonary  troubles,  eczema,  and  other  complications 
gradually  develop,  while  the  nrine,  although  containing  immense 
amounts  of  sugar,  is  not  sufficiently  increased  in  quantity  to  attract 
attention.  Finally,  the  characteristic  symptoms  appear,  and  the 
patient  either  enters  upon  a  chronic  remitting  course,  lasting  for  a 
few  years,  with  mental,  pulmonary,  or  digestive  disorders,  and  is 
carried  off  by  intercurrent  disease ;  or  progresses  rapidly  to  a  fatal 
termination.  Toward  the  end  carbuncle,  gangrene,  myocarditis,  or 
tuberculosis  are  common,  and  diabetic  coma  ends  the  scene. 

(3)  Possibly  the  most  frequent  form  is  that  appearing  in  fat  or 
lithiemic  patients.  The  train  of  symptoms  is  much  the  same  as  in 
(2),  but  the  patients  respond  more  readily  to  treatment,  and  live  in 
comparative  comfort  for  many  years,  the  sngar  in  some  cases  disap- 
pearing entirely.     Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  often  succeeds. 

All  degrees  between  these  types  may  be  mot  with. 

Complications. — Many  and  important.  In  the  kidneys  there  may 
be  a  diffuse  or  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Albuminuria  is  fre- 
quent ;  ursemia  less  common.  In  the  liver  there  is  often  hypertrophy, 
sometimes  gallstones.  In  the  lungs  tuberculous  disease  is  common ; 
acute  lobar  pneumonia,  infarction,  and  gangrene  occur.  Dilatation 
of  the  stomach  is  met  with,  as  well  as  bulimia  and  polyphagia. 
Stomatitis,  gingivitis,  caries,  and  loss  of  teeth  are  frequent,  and  the 
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tongae  is  often  dry  and  red.  The  paucresB  is  not  aacommonly  di»- 
eaaed. 

In  the  nervouB  system,  melancholia  and  insanity  are  referable  to 
the  higher  functions ;  neuritis  and  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  are 
frequent ;  trophic  changes,  such  as  onychia  and  glazing  of  the  ekin, 
occur;  and  most  important  of  all,  diabetic  coma  {see  8,  page  71), 
often  heralded  for  a  day  or  two  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  large 
number  of  tube  casts  in  the  nrine.  Death  usually  folloTs  after  36 
hours.  Of  the  special  senses,  ocular  symptoms  are  most  frequent, 
including  retinitis,  optic  neuritis,  cataract,  amaurosis,  iritis,  and 
opacities  of  the  Titreous  humour. 

Intense  itching,  especially  about  the  external  genitals,  is  the  most 
annoying  skin  manifestation  ;  nest  furunculosis,  carbuncle,  and  gan- 
grene. Arteriosclerosis  is  apparently  responsible  for  certain  compli- 
cations, especially  gangrene  of  the  extremities.  The  endocardium 
and  myocardium  are  frequently  the  seat  of  extensive  changes  leading 
to  valvular  disease  and  fatty  degeneration.  Sexual  disorders,  espe- 
cially impotence,  usually  appear  early. 

Prognosis. — It  is  essential  that  the  family  and  personal  history 
should  be  thoroughly  sifted  to  determine  the  presence  of  syphilis, 
gout,  or  other  constitutional  disease,  the  outlook  being  more  hopeful 
for  those  in  whom  such  diseases  can  be  det-ected.  Favourable  signs 
are  late  onset,  obesity,  and  long-continued  disease  with  but  slight 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  If  the  sugar  diminishes  rapidly  under 
treatment  the  outlook  is  hopeful.  In  children  an  early  fatal 
termination  is  the  rule.     Coma  is  of  the  gravest  import. 

V.  Gout.— Three  forms :  acute,  chronic,  and  irregular. 

Symptoms — 0)  ^icule  Gout. — The  attack  usually  occurs  between 
the  houra  of  12  to  2  A.  m.,  often  without  warning,  in  a  person  whose 
family  history  shows  the  lithremic  diathesis,  or  who  has  acquired  it 
by  constant  overindulgence  in  nitrogenous  food,  wines  (especially 
champagne),  or  malt  liquors ;  by  sedentary  habits ;  by  saturnism :  or 
by  privation  (poor  man's  gout).  The  attack  is  usually  precipitated 
by  unusual  dietetic  indulgence,  exposure,  or  injury. 

The  onset  is  sudden,  with  excruciating,  vicelike  pain  in  the  first 
great-toe  joint,  chill,  fever  (rarely  over  102°),  marked  restlessness, 
and  insomnia.  By  morning  the  pain  lessens,  the  joint  is  swollen, 
and  the  akin  red,  tense,  and  shining.  During  the  day  the  pain  may 
disappear,  returning  at  night.  An  attack  may  last  from  5  to  8  days, 
or  longer,  with  gradual  amelioration  of  all  symptoms.  During  the 
attack  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  acid,  although  the  total 
uric-acid  excretion  is  diminished.  As  the  symptoms  subside  the 
uric  acid  increases. 
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"WTiile  the  ankle,  midtaraa!,  and  knee  joints,  and  outer  side  of 
the  foot  are  frequently  iuTolved,  in  the  order  named,  the  first  joint 
of  the  great  toe  is  by  far  the  most  often  affected.  In  some  cases 
polyarthritis,  usually  nnilateral,  may  be  present.  The  affected  joint 
may  be  left  somewhat  atifiened.  The  severity  of  the  constitutional 
disturbance  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  arthritis. 

Premonitory  symptoms,  especially  in  patients  who  have  suffered 
repeated  attacks,  include  constipation,  palpitation,  irritability  of 
temper,  dyspepsia,  bronchitis,  and  the  urinary  changes  already 
noted.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  joint  symptoms  are 
slight,  or,  beginning  severely,  will  rapidly  subside,  with  correspond- 
ing alarming  internal  symptoms,  so-called  "  retrocedent "  or  "  sup- 
pressed "  gout.  The  symptoms  may  lie  gastro-intestinal,  pulmonary, 
cardiac,  or  cerebral.  If  the  first,  there  is  nausea  and  vomiting,  much 
severe  pain,  usually  diarrhcea  and  great  prostration.  The  pulmonary 
variety  appears  as  asthma.  If  the  heart  is  affected  there  may  be 
dysptiuea,  pain,  and  arrhythmia,  even  syncope.  Bapidly  developing 
fatal  pericarditis  has  been  reported.  Headache  and  delirium  are  the 
most  common  cerebral  symptoms. 

(2)  Chronic  Gout. — Acute  attacks,  previously  described,  recnr 
more  or  less  regularly,  the  patient  in  the  interim  being  in  poor 
health.  The  gradual  deposit  of  sodium  urate  in  the  articular  surface 
of  the  joints,  and  later  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  with  the  continued 
infiammation,  produces  first  disability,  later  deformity.  This  con- 
dition spreads  from  the  feet  to  the  hands,  the  knees  and  elbows 
being  involved  in  severe  cases,  the  deposits  even  extending  up  and 
down  the  tendon  sheaths  and  into  the  neighbouring  bursie.  Lastly, 
deposits  occur  in  the  cartilages  of  the  ear  and  throughout  the  skin. 
These  deposits  ("tophi,"  "chalk  stones")  in  long-atanding  cases 
may  be  exposed  by  ulceration,  especially  about  the  finger  joints. 

With  these  local  symptoms  gastric  and  bronchial  irritation  are 
associated,  and  arteriosclerosis  appears,  the  vascular  disturbances 
inducing  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  In 
the  later  stages  the  gouty  symptoms  are  associated  with  those  of 
eczema,  endarteritis,  diabetes,  bronchitis,  endocarditis,  or  nephritis, 
the  last  usually  being  the  direct  cause  of  death. 

(3)  Irregular  Oont.—iAthfemia  (gouty  diathesis)  comprises  an  ill- 
defined  group  of  symptoms  occurring  in  members  of  gouty  families, 
or  in  the  gaatronomically  overindulgent.  The  symptoms  are  varied. 
The  manifestations  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  are  catarrhal  gas- 
tritis, or  simply  functional  disturbance  with  constipation,  foul 
breath,  coated  tongue,  deficient  biliary  secretion,  a  "bilious  attack." 
In  the  vascular  system  there  is  arteriosclerosis,  with  increased  ton- 
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sion,  leading  to  cardiac  and  renal  changes,  either  of  which  may  pre- 
dominate ;  or  the  Bclerotic  process  in  the  aorta  or  the  cerebral  vessels 
ma;  favour  the  growth  of  aneurisms,  and  death  from  apoplexy  may 
result ;  or  myocarditis  or  pericarditis  may  determine  a  fatal  issue. 
As  mentioned,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  supervenes.  In  the 
Inugs  bronchitis  is  usual — sometimes  emphysema  or  pleurisy.  The 
skin  lesions  are  pronounced,  eczema  in  particular ;  next  acne,  psori- 
asis, and  nrticaria.  In  the  eye,  iritis  is  most  common,  though  reti- 
nitis is  not  infrequent.  Of  nervous  symptoms  headache  is  common ; 
next  neuralgias  and  sciatica;  lastly  peripheral  disturbances,  itching 
eyeballs,  burning  and  itching  feet,  and  cramps  in  the  legs.  Sugar 
and  oxalates  are  found  in  gonty  urine,  so  also  small  quantities  of 
albumin.     Spontaneous  arethritis  has  been  reported. 

Difl^ntial  Dia^osiB. — Acute  polyarticular  attacks  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  rheumatic  fever  by  the  history,  frequently  obtain- 
able, of  previous  typical  monarticular  attacks.  Bheumatism  selects 
the  larger  joints,  is  less  painful,  causes  less  superficial  infiammation, 
and  never  shows  the  marked  venous  engorgement  peculiar  to  gout. 
The  temperature  runs  higher,  there  may  be  delirium,  even  convul- 
sions, which  seldom  accompany  gout.  Arthritis  deformans,  however, 
is  often  differentiated  with  great  difficulty  from  chronic  gout.  In 
these  cases  careful  inquiry  may  demonstrate  a  gouty  family  history, 
which,  coupled  with  the  patient's  previous  manner  of  life  and  the 
finding  of  tophi,  may  serve  to  separate  the  conditions.  So,  too,  the 
gouty  origin  of  the  various  disorders  referable  to  the  special  organs 
may  be  distinguished  from  malarial  or  syphilitic  taints.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  either  of  the  latter  may  be  present  in  a  gouty 
person. 

Prognosis. — In  vigorous  patients,  with  single  attacks,  the  outlook 
is  favourable,  providing  the  prescribed  regimen  be  strictly  followed. 
The  sudden  subsidence  of  articular  and  the  appearance  of  internal 
symptoms  is  of  serious  import.  The  pronounced  tendency  to  endar- 
teritis, endocarditis,  and  nephritis  should  always  be  considered,  and 
the  grave  consequences  of  neglect  impressed  upon  the  patient. 

VI.  ArthritiB  DeformanB.— Varieties  and  Symptoms.— Char- 
cot recognises  the  following  forms :  general  progressive  form,  monar- 
ticular form,  and  Heberden's  nodosities.  Of  the  first  named  acute  and 
chronic  varieties  exist,  the  latter  being  much  the  more  frequent  and 
diflering  in  intensity  and  rapidity  of  onset. 

(1)  Acute  Form. — The  onset  of  the  acute  form  closely  simulates 
acnte  articular  rheumatism.  Many  joints  are  involved  at  once. 
There  are  pain  and  swelling  of  the  joints,  the  former  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  latter;  but  the  temperature  does  not  run  high  and 
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LjperEemia  is  seldom  marked.  Such  cases  are  most  often  noted  in 
young  Tomen,  cBpecially  after  childbed.  A  snbacute  form  appears 
in  children,  girls  particularly,  Bubsequent  to  exposure,  privation,  and 
injury,  occasionally  with  a  rheumatic  family  history  (Garrod).  Tliey 
have  reasonable  hope  of  recovery,  though  subsequent  childbearing 
determines  fresh  attacks. 

(2)  Chronic  Form. — In  this  there  is  a  symmetrical  progressiva 
involvement  of  the  peripheral  joints.  Swelling  in  or  about  the  joint, 
with  moderate  pain,  signalizes  the  Invasion  of  the  disease.  In 
extreme  cases  it  tends  to  involve  all  the  articulations.  There  are 
frequent  remissions,  and  the  pain  is  variable.  Many  severe  cases  suf- 
fer little  or  no  pain.  The  ultimate  result  is  locking  of  the  joints, 
due  to  the  bony  outgrowths  (osteophytes),  with  deformity  due  to 
muscular  atrophy  and  contracture.  Garrod  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing symptoms:  symmetrical  distribution  (not  invariable);  enlarge- 
ment, due  to  osteophytes,  or  gradual  infiltration  of  entire  joints, 
or  serous  eSusion,  alone  or  combined ;  muscular  atrophy,  frequently 
with  exaggerated  reflexes,  leading  to  deformities;  pigmentation  and 
glossiness  of  the  skin  about  the  joints ;  subcutaneous  nodules ;  pain, 
exceedingly  variable  in  degree,  numbness,  and  tingling;  undue 
rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  frequent  palpitation.  The  deformity  in 
the  hand  and  wrists  is  striking.  Osteophytes,  infiltration,  and 
effusion  cover  up  the  natural  tapering  at  the  wrist,  the  carpus  is 
pushed  toward  the  radial  and  the  fingers  toward  the  ulnar  aide 
they  are  flexed  on  the  hand,  and  all  the  small  joints  are  enlarged  and 
deformed  (Fig.  55,  page  276). 

(3)  Monarticular  Form. — Identical  with  the  other  types  of  the 
disease  in  its  anatomical  and  histological  features,  it  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  rarely  attacks  any  but  the  aged,  and  selects  the  hip,  knee, 
shoulder,  or  vertebral  articulations.  A  history  of  traumatism  is  more 
frequently  obtainable,  and  men  seem  more  often  affected.  The  con- 
ditions known  as  "  morbus  coxae  senilis  "  and  "  spondylitis  "  are  the 
most  frequent  varieties  of  the  monarticular  form. 

(4)  Heberden't:  Nodosities. — Women  are  the  chief  sufferers.  The 
condition  is  limited  to  the  fingers,  and  appears  in  middle  life.  A 
history  of  heredity,  gout,  and  rheumatism  may  be  elicited.  The 
characteristic  deformity  is  a  symmetrical  bony  outgi'owtb  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  distal  phalanges  (Fig.  56,  page  377).  With  these 
are  often  associated  little  translucent  cysts,  possibly  pouches  of  the 
synovial  membrane.  Pain  may  accompany  the  growth,  and  there 
may  be  redness  and  swelling.  Tenderness  is  often,  but  by  no  means 
always,  present.     The  thumb  frequently  escapes. 

Diagnosia. — The  acute  form  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  acute 
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articular  rheumatism.  Pain  out  of  proportion  to  the  Bigns  of  local 
inflammation  and  the  presence  of  deforming  changes  should  exclude 
the  latter.  Arthropathies,  while  anatomically  the  same,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  symptotnB  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Gonorrhceal 
and  scarlatinal  arthritis,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  pyaemia,  etc.,  can 
scarcely  be  confused  with  arthritis  deformans  because  of  their  acnte 
character  and  previous  history.  From  chronic  gout  the  distinction 
has  been  made  (page  1012),  Osier  describes  a  localized  arthritis  of 
the  shoulder  joint  which  closely  simulates  arthritis  deformans  by  the 
pain,  thickening  of  the  ligaments,  muscular  atrophy,  and  occasional 
neuritis.     The  bones  are  unaffected.     (See  also  pages  93  to  95.) 

VII.  Rickets. — Symptoms. — Beginning  between  the  sixth  and 
twenty-fourth  months,  the  disease  usually  manifests  itself  by  irritabil- 
ity, restlessness,  and  slight  fever,  most  marked  toward  night.  The 
child  resents  handling,  wakes  frequently,  cries  out,  and  is  subject  to 
drenching  sweats,  especially  about  the  face  and  head.  In  a  pre- 
viously quiet  sleeper  this  restlessness  and  intolerance  of  the  bed- 
clothing  is  always  suggestive.  Increasing  hyperscnsitiveness  of  the 
entire  surface,  with  aniemia  and  disturbed  digestion,  as  evidenced  by 
diarrhcea,  with  flatus  and  foul  Jiassages,  follow,  and  enlargement  of 
the  liver  and  spleen  is  recognisable.  Dentition  is  delayed,  the  fon- 
tanels do  not  close,  and  skeletal  changes  become  manifest 

The  course  of  the  disease  up  to  this  point  is  estimated  at  from 
eight  to  ten  months.  There  is  progressive  pallor,  and  the  flesh  has 
become  soft,  flabby,  and  doughy.  Various  nervous  phenomena  are 
present.  The  loss  of  muscular  tone,  taken  with  the  soreness  and 
pain,  may  simulate  paralysis. 

Of  skeletal  changes,  possibly  the  first  noticed  are  those  in  the 
thorax  (see  page  300).  The  abdominal  walls  are  relaxed  and  pro- 
trude unduly.  These  changes  may  appear  as  early  as  the  third  month 
of  the  disease.  The  skull  is  subject  to  marked  deformities.  Nutri- 
tional changes  allow  softening  and  absorption  of  the  bony  tables, 
which  become  in  spots  thin  as  parchment,  are  compressible,  crackle 
under  the  touch,  and  permit  the  internal  pressure  to  materially  alter 
the  shape  of  the  cranium.  This  condition, "  craniotabes,"  is  most 
frequent  in  the  par ie to-occipital  regions.  Coincidently  flat,  bony 
plates  form  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  prominences,  producing  the 
deformity  known  as  "  caput  quadratum."  A  distinct  furrow  may 
mark  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures.  This  cranial  enlargement, 
with  flattening  of  the  malar  prominences,  makes  the  face  seem  small 
and  ont  of  proportion  (Fig.  19,  page  155).  A  systolic  murmur  over 
the  anterior  fontanel  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  rickets  (OsLeit). 

AH  the  long  bones  show  changes;  in  the  shaft  from  muscular 
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t«Q8ioB,  in  the  ends  from  epiphjeeal  proliferation.  Enock-knee, 
bowleg,  and,  in  bad  cases,  talipes  result,  while  even  the  clavicles  and 
6capul(B  may  be  deformed.  Pelvic  deformities  in  girls  are  impor- 
tant from  their  influence  on  parturition.  Of  nervous  symptoms  there 
may  be,  aside  from  those  already  ttoted,  laryngismus  stridulus, 
tetany,  and  convulsions,  and  occasionally  hydrocephalus  and  ocular 
symptoms.  Particularly  susceptible  children  may  develop  maniacal 
symptoms.  Taylor  and  Wells  describe  a  form  of  "  pressure  palsy  " 
due  to  inflammatory  change  in  the  vertebfK. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  not  in  itself  fatal,  but  its  resulting 
deformities  are  to  be  remembered  and  guarded  against.  Death  may 
occurfrom  intercnrrent  disease. 

VIII.  Obesity. — Two  forms  are  recognised :  the  plethoric  and 
the  anwmic,  which  later  merge  into  the  hydremic  (Oertel). 

The  plethoric  form  appears  in  adolescents  and  young  adults,  be- 
ginning as  a  rounding  out  of  the  entire  frame,  at  first  symmetrical, 
later  becoming  extreme,  and  producing  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  obesity.  The  mucous  membranes  and  skin  become  congested, 
there  is  gradual  loss  of  muscular  tone  and  increasing  laziness,  all 
this  in  hearty  subjects,  large  eaters,  and  drinkers.  The  pulse,  at  first 
strong,  gradually  stows  and  weakens,  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness 
increases,  and  the  apex  beat  becomes  diffuse.  The  belly  grows  pen- 
doloua,  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  enlarge,  their  pressure 
induces  dyspnoea  at  night,  and  the  overerect  posture  in  walking 
causes  backache.     This  condition  merges  into  the  hydrffimie  foim. 

The  antemic  type  begins  in  patients  who  are  already  aneemic  or 
chlorotic.  Fat  ia  present  in  doughy,  flabby,  shapeless  masses,  the 
muscular  tone  is  gone,  the  skin  cool,  the  body  temperature  sub- 
normal, the  heart  weak,  the  patients  complain  of  dyspntea  and 
palpitation,  and  sleep  much.  They  are  seldom  great  eaters,  but  take 
large  quantities  of  sweets  and  water.  A  majority  of  these  patients 
are  women,  commonly  with  menstrual  irregularities.  The  condition 
may  appear  post  parfum,  or  after  prolonged  lactation.  In  men  it 
frequently  follows  typhoid,  secondary  syphilis,  and  chronic  alcohol- 
ism.    The  urine  is  scanty  and  irregular,  and  oedema  is  common. 

The  hydramic  form  is  merely  an  aggravated  condition,  in  which 
the  ans^mia  is  profound  and  all  the  symptoms  intensified.  As  the 
disease  progresses  there  is  loss  of  muscular  power,  lowered  tone,  and 
inability  to  withstand  disease,  while  various  organic  changes  devel- 
op, especially  myocarditis  and  valvular  changes;  small,  weak,  di- 
crotic, and  irregular  pulse;  and  arteriosclerosis.  A  tendency  to 
nephritis,  lithsemia,  and  diabetes  is  often  noted.  The  thick  covering 
of  fat  favours  retention  of  internal  heat,  so  that  the  patients  readily 
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fall  vietimB  to  the  raToges  of  pneumonia  and  kindred  affections. 
The  course  of  the  digease  is  slow,  covering  years,  and  the  prognoiin, 
unless  suitable  treatment  be  faithfully  followed  out,  ia  far  Irom  good. 


SECTION  X 

THE  JXTOXICATIOXS :   SUNSTROKE 

Pbeparbd  by  Fbank  Whitfield  Shaw,  M.  D, 

I.  Alcoholism. — Varieties  and  Simptoms. — A  periodical  ex* 
cessive  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  known  aa  dipsomania,  be> 
reditary  or  acquired.  During  the  intervals  there  is  an  absence  of 
desire.  It  is  a  form  of  acute  alcoholism,  but  when  long  continued 
the  resulting  structural  changes  are  those  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

(I)  Aontfl  Alcoholism. — Symptoms. — These  are  disturbances  of  the 
mental  functions,  muscular  inco-ordination,  and  finally  unconscious- 
ness, with  deep  though  rarely  stertorous  breathing.  The  face  may 
he  flushed  or  pale,  and  the  pulse  is  usually  slow  and  full.  The 
pupils  are  equally  dilated.  The  temperature  is  rarely  elevated,  not 
infrequently  subnormal.  In  uncomplicated  cases  convulsions  are 
rare,  although  slight  muscular  twitchings  may  be  present.  The 
odour  of  the  breath  is  characteristic.  When  the  condition  is  well- 
marked  there  is  a  nearly  complete  loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power. 
By  persistent  effort  the  patient  may  be  aroused  to  incoherent  speech, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a  return  to  the  narcotized  condition. 

(II)  Ghronio  Alooholism. — Symptovis. — There  is  unBteadiness  of 
the  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  legs,  hands,  and  tongue,  mani- 
fested by  tremor,  which  for  a  time  can  be  temporarily  overcome 
by  taking  alcohol.  There  gradually  develop  mental  sluggishness, 
impaired  judgment  and  memory,  with  irritability  of  temper  and  a 
progressive  change  in  moral  character.  Indigestion  and  catarrhal 
gastritis  are  early  and  constant  findings.  The  breath  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  there  is 
anorexia.  Gastrectasia  is  not  uncommon  in  habitual  heer  drinkers. 
The  most  constant  change  occurring  in  the  liver  is  cirrhosis,  pre- 
ceded, sometimes  for  years,  hy  enlargement  and  tenderness.  The 
eyes  are  watery  and  red,  and  acne  rosacea  is  common. 

(III)  Delltinm  Tremens  {Mania  a  potu). — A  resnlt  of  long-con- 
tinned  alcoholic  poisoning  of  the  hrain  centres ;  is  a  common  attend- 
ant of  pneumonia  in  alcoholics,  and  may  he  induced  by  sudden 
fright,  «hoek,  or  accidents. 
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Symptoms. — Insomnia,  restlessness,  and  depression  are  early  pre- 
monitions. The  delirium  manifests  itself  by  constant  incoherent 
talking,  unnatural  activity  of  mind  and  body,  and  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  hearing.  There  is  a  disordered  imagination,  the  patient 
fancying  that  he  sees  and  hears  animals  {mice  or  snakes),  and  that 
he  is  being  pursued  by  enemies.  The  terror  induced  by  this  condi- 
tion may  he  so  marked  that  the  patient  in  his  efforts  to  escape  may 
do  himself  bodily  harm.  Insomnia  continues  during  the  active  pe- 
riod of  the  delirium,  which  may  lost  for  several  days,  a  return  to 
natural  sleep  heralding  improvement.  The  temperature  usually 
ranges  from  101°  to  103°,  although  it  may  be  mnch  higher  in  fatal 
cases.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  of  fairly  good  quality  at  first,  be- 
coming very  weak  if  the  delirium  is  prolonged.  Muscular  tremor 
and  a  tremulous  tongue  (usually  heavily  coated)  are  constant.  Fatal 
caaes  end  by  heart  failure. 

Later  Symptoms  attending  Alcoholism. — Insanities,  dementia 
paralytica,  and  epilepsy  have  been  attributed  to  alcoholism.  Heredi- 
tary epilepsy  is  claimed  as  a  result  of  long-continued  dipsomania  in 
one  or  both  parents,  particularly  in  the  father.  Chronic  encephalo- 
meningitis  may  occur,  and  acute  alcoholic  neuritis  is  a  painfnl  con- 
dition attending  advanced  alcoholic  poisoning.  There  is  a  chronic 
form  of  alcoholic  neuritis  known  as  jwo/ynewri7is^o/«iorKm  (^ge!/(/o- 
tubes,  ataxia  of  drunkards).  It  presents  two  varieties,  the  paralytic 
and  the  ataxic.  There  are  pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  ataxia, 
areas  of  aniesthesia,  occasional  loss  of  the  superficial  reflexes,  and 
paralysis  and  atrophy,  chiefly  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Arteriosclerosis,  with  sequent  cardiac  dilatation  and  granular  kid- 
ney, is  not  infrequent. 

DiAONoais.— (1)  Acute  Alcoholism.— TJsnally  easy,  provided  the 
nnconscionsnesB  is  not  complete.  It  is  based  mainly  upon  a  history 
of  alcoholic  excess,  the  odonr  of  the  breath,  and  acute  gastric  dis- 
turbances (frequent  and  prolonged  vomiting),  with  muscular  inco- 
ordination and  confused  mentality.  There  is  a  pronounced  inclina- 
tion to  sleep,  an  indifference  as  to  location,  and  a  decided,  although 
good-natured,  resentment  of  interference.  A  sound  sleep  assures 
the  disappearance  of  most  of  these  symptoms  and  a  gradual  return 
to  the  normal.  Only  in  cases  associated  with  unconsciousness  and 
other  evidences  of  cerebral  or  constitutional  disturbances  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  moderate  indulgence  in  alcohol  may  be  coincident 
with  apoplexy,  fracture  of  the  skull,  acute  ursemia,  or  sunstroke. 
In  cases  of  reasonable  doubt  the  patient  should  receive  the  benefit 
and  be  treated  as  if  suffering  from  the  graver  condition. 
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For  the  separation  of  acute  alcoholism  from  other  forms  of  coma, 
especially  apoplexy,  uramia,  and  sunstroke.,  see  pages  68  to  71. 

Fracture  of  the  Skull. — In  this  the  coma  may  be  profound,  pre- 
eeoting  many  of  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  with  few  if 
any  evidences  of  external  injury.  If  there  is  no  improvemeot,  but 
rather  a  gradual  increase  in  the  symptoms  after  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  a  suapicioti  of  fracture  is  justifiable.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  entire  scalp  will  usually  reveal  a  point  of  circumscribed  oedema 
indicative  of  injury  to  the  bone.  Otherwise  the  diflerential  diagnosis 
is  similar  to  that  from  hemorrhage  (page  69). 

(2)  DiagnoBiB  of  Deliiinm  Tremens.— Occurs  only  in  more  or  less 
chronic  alcoholism,  not  in  persons  of  ordinarily  temperate  habits. 
In  addition  to  the  history  there  are  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, iucoherency  of  speech,  great  irritability  and  restlessness,  some 
fever,  insomnia,  prostration,  and  a  frequent,  feeble  pulse.  The  lungs 
should  be  examined  for  pneumonia  and  the  body  for  traumatisms. 

II.  Morphine  Habit  {Morphinomania,  Morphinism). — If  the 
use  of  morphine  is  discontinued  after  the  indications  for  its  employ- 
ment have  passed  no  injurious  effects  will  follow ;  otherwise  its  con- 
tinued taking  develops  a  craving  for  the  drug,  with  the  nltiroate 
formation  of  the  morphine  liabit. 

Early  Symptomn.—At  first  slight,  and  the  general  health  is  little,  if 
at  all,  impaired.  The  drug  produces  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  per- 
sonal comfort,  a  condition  which  lasts  as  long  as  it  is  given  in  suffi- 
cient quantities.  When  discontinued,  feelings  of  lassitude  and  mental 
depression,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  accompanied  by  epigas- 
tric distress,  ensue.  More  or  less  general  itching  of  the  skin,  par- 
ticularly about  the  nose,  is  a  quite  constant  symptom. 

Later  Symptoms. — As  the  necessity  for  larger  doses  becomes  more 
nrgent  disturbances  of  the  general  health  are  manifest.  The  victim 
is  restless  and  irritable,  sleep  is  disturbed,  appetite  and  digestion 
deranged,  and  there  is  constant  mental  depression.  Chills  followed 
by  profuse  sweating  are  not  uncommon.  The  pupils  are  dilated, 
sometimes  unequally,  except  while  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
drug,  when  they  are  minutely  contracted.  There  is  a  gradual  weak- 
ening of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  patient  becomes  an  inveterate  liar. 
In  women,  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  are  not  uncommon.  Ulti- 
mately a  condition  of  asthenia,  with  anorexia,  is  indnced.  The  vic- 
tim gradually  becomes  emaciated,  sallow, gray, and  prematurely  aged, 
finally  dying  from  extreme  weakness. 

III.  Acute  Opium  Poisoning  {Opium  Narcosis).— I>\ie  to  an 
overdose,  and  may  occur  in  habitues  as  well  as  in  non-usere. 

Symptoms. — The  period  between  the  taking  of  a  poisonous  doee 
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by  the  stomach  and  the  Srst  indication  of  symptoms  varies  from  a 
very  few  to  20  or  30  minutes.  When  taken  with  saicidal  intent  by 
sabjectB  of  alcoholic  mania,  there  is  often  a  marked  resistance-  to  its 
narcotic  effects,  followed  by  sudden  and  complete  coma.  The  onset 
is  usually  abrupt.  The  patient  may  be  talking  naturally  one  mo- 
ment and  the  next  be  profoundly  unconscious.  The  jaws  may  at 
first  be  fixed  and  reaiat  efforts  to  open  them.  Later  relaxation  occurs. 
The  pupils  become  minutely  contracted,  do  not  react  to  light,  and 
sensation  is  lost  in  the  cornea.  Coincidently  the  reapirations  drop  to 
10  or  12,  sometimes  4,  to  the  minute.  Tike  heart  action  is  weak,  and 
the  pulse  feeble,  well-nigh  imperceptible. 

The  face  ia  pale,  sometimes  cyanotic,  and  the  skin  dry  or  bathed 
in  perspiration.  The  coina  may  resist  everything  but  severe  bwlily 
punishment.  When  partially  aroused  the  -speech  ia  incoherent,  and 
the  patient  relapses  quickly  into  narcosis.  There  ia  retention  of 
nrine,  later  associated  with  vesical  tenesmus,  lasting  for  several  hours. 
The  tongue  may  drop  back  into  the  pharynx,  seriously  diminishing 
the  already  impaired  oxygenation.  The  respiration  may  be  sterto- 
rous and  the  cheeks  flap.  Under  successful  treatment  the  coma 
gradually  lessens,  the  respirations  become  more  frequent,  the  colour 
of  the  skin  and  the  heart  action  improve.  Relapses  are  frequent, 
and  hours  or  days  may  elapse  before  the  patient  is  out  of  danger. 
Opium  narcosis  following  alcoholic  excess  may  be  complicated  by 
acute  mania  or  peripheral  neuritis  of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities. 

Diagnosis. — It  may  be  necessary  to  differentiate  between  the  coma 
of  acute  opium  poisoning  and  that  of  urtemia,  alcohol,  sunstroke,  and 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  for  which  see  pages  68  to  71. 

IV.  Lead-poiBoning:  (Plumbism ;  Saturnism). — This  metal 
may  enter  through  the  lungs,  skin,  or  digestive  system.  It  is  found 
in  the  air  in  regions  where  lead  ore  is  being  smelted,  in  white-lead 
factories,  and  ia  contained  in  water,  wines,  and  cider  which  have 
been  confined  for  some  time  in  lead  pipes  or  lead-lined  containers.  It 
may  enter  in  milk,  cosmetics,  hair  dyes,  thread,  false  teeth,  and  adul- 
terated food  or  food  products — e.  g.,  baking  powder  containing  chro- 
mate  of  lead.  Plumbism  is  not  common  in  children,  occurring  usu- 
ally between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  in  women  rather  than  men. 

Varieties  and  Symptoms.— (I)  AontflLead-poiaoning.— Symptoms 
may  appear  in  a  few  weeks  after  exposure,  or  be  absent  for  months  or 
years.  Anaemia,  sometimes  rapid,  may  follow  a  short  exposure.  Con- 
stipation, followed  by  severe  diarrhcea,  vomiting,  and  occasionally  ab- 
dominal tenderness  and  distention,  are  present.  Usually  the  abdomen 
is  contracted,  bard,  and  perhaps  scaphoid.  There  is  "colic  {colica  Pic- 
tonum)  of  a  most  severe  type  felt  over  the  entire  abdomen,     It  inter- 
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mita,  with  duU  abdominal  patn  during  the  intervals.  It  is  a  true,  noa- 
inflammfttory  colic  due  to  the  action  of  the  metal  upon  the  terminal 
nerves.  The  paroxysms  are  of  gradual  onset,  but  steadily  increase  in 
severity  and  frequency.  The  pain  is  twisting  or  grinding,  and  may 
be  accompanied  by  pain  or  cramps  in  the  extremities.  The  point  of 
maximum  intensity  of  the  pain  ia  usually  in  the  region  of  the  umbili- 
cus, whence  it  radiates  in  all  directiona,  but  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  relieved  by  deep  pressure,  and  sometimes  excited 
by  food.     The  temperature  is  not  elevated,  and  may  be  subnormal. 

Arteriosclerosis,  contracted  kidneys,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
and  distinct  gouty  deposits  are  not  infrequent  results  of  continuous 
exposure.  Gouty  subjects  are  especially  liable  to  lead-poisoning. 
Albumin  is  frequently  found  in  the  urine,  due  either  to  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  elimination  of  the  lead  or  to  a  coexisting  nephritis. 
Other  symptoms  described  are  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  delirium. 
Abdominal  distention  and  severe  entero-colitis  are  somewhat  rare,  and 
asually  occur  in  persona  recently  exposed. 

Acute  Lead-poisoning  in  Children. — If  slight,  this  may  easily  be 
overlooked.  A  not  uncommon  source  of  infection  in  the  very  young 
is  found  in  toys  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  lead.  The  symptoms 
often  resemble  those  of  a  slight  indigestion.  There  may  be  indefi- 
nite malaise,  and  either  constipation  or  strong-smelling  dian-h<£al 
movements.  If  the  child  ia  old  enough  he  may  complain  of  a  con- 
stant pain  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  not  sufficiently  severe  to 
cause  crying,  but  which  does  not  yield  to  simple  remedies.  The  child 
will  go  to  the  nurse  many  times  during  the  day  seeking  comfort  for 
a  distress  which  is  persistently  referred  to  the  abdomen.  There  is 
constant  slight  fever  (99°  to  101°),  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack  may  reach  104°,  but  this  high  temperature  soon  responds  to 
simple  laxative  treatment.  It  may  be  confused  with  slight  malarial 
infection,  but  does  not  respond  to  quinine.  With  such  symptoms, 
if  careful  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  toys  used  by  the  child,  a  source 
of  lead  infection  may  be  found. 

(II)  Cfaronio  Lead-poisoning. — The  symptoms  are  due  to  the  pro- 
longed absorption  of  email  quantities  of  lead,  and  usually  one  or 
more  of  these  predominate.  The  specific  effects  are  disturbances  of 
nutrition,  colic,  arthralgia,  paralyses,  and  lead  encephalopathy. 

(1)  Disturbances  of  Nutrition,— A niemia  may  be  profound,  the 
red  cells  sinking  to  50  per  cent,  with  wasting,  especially  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  a  peculiar  yellowish  complexion.  The  latter  {icterus  sa/ur- 
ninus)  is  not  due  to  the  deposit  of  bile  pigments.  Along  the  border 
of  the  gums  may  he  found  a  dark  or  bluish-black  line,  often  lacking 
in  persons  having  clean  teeth.     In  the  absence  of  teeth  it  is  not 
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present.  It  may  be  confouDded  vith  a  line  on,  not  in,  the  gums, 
which  is  readily  removed  by  cleaning  the  teeth  (Osler)  ;  and  a  black 
line  found  in  minere,  due  to  deposition  of  carbon.  For  others 
see  page  222.  Certain  general  symptoms  are :  Habitual  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  with  an  astringent,  sweetish,  or  faintly  metallic  taste, 
coated  tongue,  fetid  breath,  obstinate  constipation,  and  distressing 
dyspepsia.  As  the  disease  progresses  there  is  loss  of  mnscnlar  power 
and  occasional  tremors.  The  patient  becomes  apathetic,  irritable, 
and  morose.  Coinciding  with  these  symptoms  there  may  have  been 
several  attacks  of  lead  colic,  followed  by  pains  in  the  muscles  or  joints, 
perhaps  by  evidences  of  beginning  paralysis. 

(2)  Lead  Colic  {Colica  saturvina). — Thisaffection  {painter's  colic, 
Devonshire  colic,  colica  Pictonum)  follows,  as  a  rule,  a  period  of  mal- 
nutrition, dyspepsia,  and  constipation,  but  may  develop  suddenly, 
and  be  ushered  in  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  paroxysms  of  pain 
are  more  severe  in  the  afternoon  and  at  night.  Relapses  are  frequent, 
and  continued  exposure  may  lead  to  the  colic  becoming  chronic 
The  termination  of  an  attack  may  be  as  sudden  as  its  onset. 

(3)  Arthralgia  {Arthralgia  saturnina). — Paroxysmal  pains,  with 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  are  not  infrequently  present  in  the 
joints  and  contiguous  muscles,  without  swelling,  redness,  or  fever. 
The  pain  may  be  increased  by  exercise  and  cold.  The  knees  are  most 
commonly  affected,  next  the  elbow  and  shoulder  joints ;  the  flexor 
muscles  more  frequently  than  the  extensors.  The  targe  lumbar  mus- 
cles, tlie  intercostal,  and  those  of  the  neck  are  often  involved.  The 
pain  is  severe,  tearing,  and  burning. 

(4)  y&iaX-jsXa  (Parnlysis  saturnina  ;  Lead  Palsy). — Usually  a  later 
manifestation,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  to  adults.  One 
attack  predisposes  to  others.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  fever.  The 
paralysis  may  be  local  or  general.  De  R.  is  marked,  muscular  atrophy 
begins  early,  and  the  wasting  may  be  so  decided  that  there  is  stretch- 
ing of  the  ligaments,  with  ultimate  partial  or  complete  dislocation  of 
the  bones.  Early  symptoms  are  coldness,  numbness,  and  hypertes- 
thesia,  seldom  anaesthesia ;  feebleness,  stiffness,  impairment  of  motor 
power,  and  tremor  of  the  affected  muscles.  The  symptoms  are  more 
marked  at  night.  If  persisting,  they  soon  lead  to  the  development 
of  the  characteristic  paralysis.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
extensor  muscles  are  affected,  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  a  group 
being  the  seat  of  the  paralysis.  The  following  localized  forms  have 
been  recognised  (Dejerioe-Klumpke,  summarized  by  Osier): 

Anti-bracliial. — In  this  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  involved,  with 
paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  and  wrist  (wrist-drop).  The 
supinator  longus  usually  escapes.    Distention  of  the  synovial  sheaths, 
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causing  a  prominent  swelling  over  the  wrist  (Gruebler'a  tumour), 
occasionally  follows  the  long-continued  flexion  of  the  carpus. 

Brachial. — The  muaclea  involved  are  the  deltoid,  biceps,  brachi- 
alia  anticuB,  and  supinator  longns.  The  atrophy  is  of  the  scapulo- 
humeral form  and  is  bilateral. 

Aran-Ducheane. — There  is  marked  atrophy  of  the  small  muscles 
of  the  baud  and  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences, resembling 
the  early  stage  of  poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica. 

Peroneal. — In  this  the  lateral  peroneal  muscles,  the  extensor 
communis  of  the  toes,  and  the  extensor  proprius  of  the  big  toe  are 
involved,  with  the  production  of  the  steppage  gait  ( (3),  page  34). 

Respiratory. — Paralysis  of  the  intercostal  and  laryngeal  muscles 
and  adductor  paralysis  of  the  larynx  nave  been  noted. 

Oeneralized  Palsies. — There  is  a  rare  type  of  palsy  purstiiag  a 
course  like  that  of  ascending  paralysis,  with  rapid  wasting  of  all  four 
limbs.     A  febrile  form  of  general  paralysis  has  been  recognised. 

(5)  Encephalopathy  (Enrephalopatkia  Saturnina). — Extremely 
rare,  and  is  due  to  the  action  of  lead  upon  the  nerve  centres.  It 
embraces  lead  insanity,  delirium,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  coma. 
A  large  number  of  symptoms  may  precede  the  more  active  cerebral 
manifestations,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  troublesome  insomnia,  dis- 
tregsing  dreams,  dimness  of  vision,  alterations  of  the  pupils,  tinnitus 
aurinm,  dysphagia,  constriction  of  the  pharynx,  and  stupor  or  excite- 
ment.    Colic,  arthralgia,  and  palsy  are  also  prodromal. 

Lead  encephalopathy  may  be  divided  into  three  forms,  the  delir- 
ious, coma/ose,  and  convulsive.  The  delirivm  is  at  first  tranquil, 
later  becoming  furious  and  paroxysmal,  with  intervals  of  somnolence. 
Finally,  true  sleep  supervenes,  followed  by  complete  restoration.  The 
coma  may  be  gradual  or  instantaneous;  may  be  the  only  active 
indication  of  the  disease ;  or  be  preceded  or  attended  by  convulsions 
or  delirium.  ConvuUions  are  the  most  common ;  are  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  true  epilepsy ;  and  may  be  partial  or  general.  If  partial, 
the  face,  a  single  limb,  or  one  side  of  the  body  alone  may  be  in- 
volved. They  may  be  associated  with  dulnesa,  and  followed  by  more 
or  less  complete  coma.  Amblyopia,  usually  followed  by  recovery, 
has  been  noted,  but  occasionally  optic-nerve  atrophy  results. 

Diagnosis, — Excepting  colic,  which  may  occur  with  few  if  any 
prodromata,  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  diagnosis  of  lead- 
poisoning.  The  history  and  the  subsequent  course  and  symptoms 
are  usually  sufficiently  distinctive.  The  abdominal  pain,  being 
purely  a  neurosis,  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  flatulent  (page  798), 
hepatic  (page  805),  renal  (page  938),  or  appendicular  (page  788)  colic 
or  ectopic  gestation  (page  787). 
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V.  Arsenlc-poisonlug. — Arsenic  in  poisoiioaB  quantities  may 
enter  the  body  by  way  of  the  intestinal  or  respiratory  tracts.  It  is 
the  active  principle  of  Paris  green  and  Rough  on  Rats,  ia  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  coloured  papers  and  artificial  flowers,  and  is 
found  in  many  fabrics.  The  action  of  certain  moulds  upon  the 
arsenical  organic  matter  in  wall  paper  produces  a  volatile  oil  which 
renders  poisoning  through  the  lungs  possible. 

VAEIETIE8  AND  SvHPTOHS.— (I)  llierapBaticOTeTaction. — Medici- 
nal doses  may  cause  symptoms  of  considerable  severity,  i.  e.,  a  metal- 
lic taste,  salivation,  nausea,  vomiting  of  glairy  mucus,  epigastric  pain 
and  soreness,  diarrhcea,  tenesmus,  and  at  times  dysenteric  stools. 
The  heart  is  irritable  and  feeble,  with  palpitation,  cough,  oppressed 
breathing,  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  and  occasionally  general  tedema. 
There  may  be  itching  of  the  eyelids,  urticaria,  eczema,  pityriasis, 
psoriasis,  falling  out  of  hair  and  nails,  trembling,  stiffness,  contrac- 
tion of  joints,  disorders  of  sensibility,  and  herpes  zoster  (BiBTHOLow), 

(II)  Acute  Arsenifr-poisoning. — The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
are  intense  epigastric  and  abdominal  pain,  uncontrollable  vomiting, 
colic,  diarrhcea,  tenesmus,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  Intense 
thirst,  intestinal  irritation,  bloody  and  offensive  stools,  retracted  ab- 
domen, strangury,  priapism,  suppression  of  urine  or  bloody  urine, 
menorrhagia  in  women,  and  involuntary  evacuations.  Without  gas- 
tro-intestinal symptoms  the  condition  may  become  suddenly  one  of 
profound  coma  very  similar  to  that  of  extreme  opium  narcosis. 
Later  symptoms  may  be  paralysis,  neuralgic  pains,  and  numbness. 

(III)  Ghronio  Araenic-polsonlng.— Pronounced  and  common  symp- 
toms are  debility  and  ansemia,  with  some  gastro-intestinal  irritation 
and  pain,  disturbed  mucous  secretion,  redness  or  bleeding  of  the 
gums,  sensory  disorders,  such  as  tingling  or  numbnesB,  and  a'dema 
or  puffiness  of  the  eyelids.  Later  symptoms  are  multiple  neuritis,  pig- 
mentation, stiff  joints,  neuralgic  pains,  and  arsenical  paralysis.  The 
latter  resembles  that  of  chronic  lead-poisoning,  except  that  the  legs, 
rather  than  the  arms  or  wrists,  are  usually  affected.  It  attacks  the 
extensors  and  the  peroneal  muscles,  causing  the  "  steppage  gait " 
(page  34).  De  R.  is  usually  present.  A  tolerance  is  at  times  ac- 
quired, which  will  render  harmless  an  ordinarily  poisonous  dose. 

Diagnosis. — Based  mainly  upon  the  history  and  the  form  in 
which  the  poison  is  taken.  Attention  should  be  given  to  wall  paper, 
artificial  flowers,  and  wearing  apparel.  Paris  green,  in  common  nse 
by  suicides,  gives  an  intensely  green  colour  to  the  vomitus. 

VI.  Food-poiaoning  [Bromatntoxismus^  V'aughan). — Food,  in- 
cluding milk,  may  contain  the  active  organisms  of  tuberculosis, 
trichinosis,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria;  may  be  in- 
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fected  with  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  or  by  certain  inngi.  and, 
finally,  actively  poieonooa  ptomaines  may  exist  in  Bhellfish  and  fish. 

(I)  Hd&t-poisonillg  {Kreotoxismus). — Arises  copimonly  from  de- 
composed saagages  {botulism,  allantiasis),  ham,  pork  pie,  and  head- 
cheese ;  occasionally  beef,  veal,  and  mutton. 

Symptoms. — The  primary  gymptoms  (Ballard,  Vauoban,  Osler)  in 
a  mild  type  are  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  abdominal  pains,  muscular  weak- 
ness, thirst,  and  headache,  preceded  by  a  period  of  incubation  varying 
from  \%  to  48  hours,  during  which  there  are  no  prodromes.  In  other 
cases  there  are  languor,  anorexia,  nausea,  chilliness,  dyspnoea,  vertigo, 
faintness,  cold  sweat,  headache,  pain  in  the  trunk  or  abdomen,  dys- 
phagia, and  intense  thirst.  A  single  case  seldom,  if  ever,  presents  all 
of  these  symptoms.  At  the  close  of  the  incubation  period  more 
active  symptoms  develop,  beginning  with  abdominal  pain,  constant 
diarrhoea,  and  vomiting.  The  pain  (crampy,  tearing,  burning)  in  the 
cheat  or  between  the  shoulders  causes  extreme  prostration  and  faint- 
ness. The  diarrhoea  is  frequently  uncontrollable,  with  dark  and  very 
offensive  stools.  Headache,  intense  thirst,  and  restlessness  are  fre- 
quent.    There  is  fever,  and  the  pulse  reaches  100  to  138. 

Less  frequent  symptoms  are  "excessive  sweating,  cramps  in  the 
legs,  or  in  both  logs  and  arms,  convulsive  flexion  of  the  hands  or 
fingers,  muscular  twitching  of  the  face,  shoulders,  or  hands,  aching 
p:iiu9  in  the  shoulders,  joints,  or  extremities,  a  sense  of  stiffness  of 
the  joints,  pricking  or  tingling  or  numbness  of  the  hands  lasting  far 
into  convalescence,  a  sense  of  general  compression  of  the  skin,  drowsi- 
ness, hallucinations,  imperfection  of  vision,  and  intolerance  of  light. 
In  other  cases  yellowness  of  the  skin,  either  general  or  confined  to 
the  face  and  eyes,  appeared.  In  the  fatal  cases  death  was  preceded 
by  collapse  like  that  of  cholera,  pinched  features,  and  blucnesa  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  and  around  the  sunken  eyes  "  (Osler). 

Symptoms  similar  to  those  juat  described  have  been  observed  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  cnuned  meats.  In  other  cases  poisonous  symp- 
toms may  arise  from  eating  certain  game  birds. 

(II)  Poisoning  by  Milk  Prodnots— The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
milk  {galacloioxi.tmus),  cheese  {tyrotoxismus),  custard,  and  ice  cream 
do  not  differ  from  those  occurring  in  meat- poisoning. 

(III)  Poisoning  by  Shellflsh  and  Fish.— (i)  Oysters.— These,  if 
they  have  undergone  decomposition,  may  become  poisonous.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  gastro-intestinal,  and  differ  only  in  degree  from 
those  of  meat-poisoning, 

(3)  Mussels  {Mytilus  editUs). — The  edible  mussel  becomes  poison- 
ous in  filthy  water.  The  symptoms,  unlike  those  of  meat-poisoning, 
are  seldom   gastro-intestinal.     The  onset  is  acute,  and  death  may 
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occnr  within  a  few  hours  with  Bymptoma  of  collapse  (see  page  151). 
Even  in  cases  that  recover  these  symptoms  are  usoally  present. 

(3)  Fish  {Ichthyotoxismus). — Putrefaction  occurring  in  fish,  espe- 
cially huddoek,  mackerel,  and  cod,  results  in  the  production  of  toxic 
ptomaines.  The  symptoms  observed  are  usually  referable  to  the 
nervous  system,  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  being  seldom  involved. 

(IV)  Orain-poiaoning  (Sitoloxismns). — (I)  Erootisu. — The  ergot 
fungus  {claviceps  purpurea),  found  in  certain  grains,  may  cause  severe 
symptoms  if  food  containing  it  has  been  used  for  a  long  time.  Two 
varieties  are  recognised,  gangrenous  and  convvlsive. 

Qangrenous. — Symptoms  are  spasmodic  muscular  contractions, 
pain,  tingling,  occasionally  ancesthesiA ;  finally  blood  stasis  and  gan- 
grene, osaally  in  fingers  and  toes,  sometimes  in  nose  and  ears. 

Convulsive. — During  the  early  stages  the  symptoms  may  he  those 
of  the  gangrenous  form,  followed  by  pronounced  nervous  disturb- 
ances. The  prodromal  period  (1  to  3  weeks)  usually  presents  head- 
ache, slight  fever,  and  occasional  tingling  or  pain,  soon  succeeded 
by  muscular  cramps  and  spasm,  the  latter  continuing  either  for  a 
few  hours  or  for  several,  days.  In  severe  cases  there  may  he  early 
delirium  or  epilepsy  (sometimes  fatal) ;  but  dementia  or  melancholia 
are  somewhat  more  frequent  occurrences.  Death  is  not  uncommon 
in  chronic  ergotism.  Degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  may 
ensue,  resulting  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  tabes  dorsalis. 

(II)  LATETBI3U  (Lupiiiosis). — A  Condition  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  food  of  the  seeds  of  the  Lathyrus,  and  occurs  in  India,  Italy, 
and  Algiers.  Its  most  constant  symptom  is  spastic  paraplegia,  result- 
ing from  what  is  probably  a  slow,  toxic,  spinal  sclerosis. 

(III)  Pellaoba  {Maidiamus ;  Italian  leprosy;  Alpine  scurvy). 
— Due  to  the  use,  as  food,  of  diseased  maize.  It  is  unknown  in 
America,  but  common  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  body 
becomes  almost  coal-black,  and  the  victims  suffer  from  prostration 
and  melancholia.  The  skin  is  thickened  and  rough,  and  finally 
exfoliates.  Suppuration,  with  the  formation  of  black  crusts,  is  not 
uncommon.  There  are  also  diarrhosa,  indigestion,  and  salivation. 
Mild  cases  may  persist  for  months,  and  the  more  severe  are  attended 
by  spasms,  pain  in  the  back  and  head,  paralysis  (chiefiy  a  paraplegia), 
and  melancholia  or  suicidal  mania. 

VII.  Sunstroke  ( Heat  Exhaustion  ;  Thermic  Fever  ;  Insolation  ; 
Coup  de  Soleil). — Contributing  causes  are  excessive  bodily  fatigue, 
insufi[icient  diet,  and  overuse  of  beer  and  whisky.  Two  forms  are 
recognised:  (1)  Heat  exhaustion  and  (3)  Sunstroke. 

Symptoms — (I)  Heat  Ezbanstlon. — The  attack  may  occur  in  bed, 
or  at  work,  or  while  walking.    Nausea  and  vomiting,  usually  pre- 
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ceded  by  dizziness  and  fuluesa  or  pain  in  the  head,  are  early  symp- 
toms. There  is  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  great  weakness,  the 
patient  falling  or  sitting  down.  The  skin  is  either  flushed  or  pale, 
and  may  be  hot  and  dry  or  bathed  in  cold  perspiration.  The  pulse 
is  usually  rapid  and  feeble,  the  respirations  shallow  and  sighing. 
The  tempsrature  ranges  from  subnormal  to  103°.  In  many  cases 
the  condition  is  one  of  collapse  (page  151).  The  anconsciousness 
is  usually  not  profound  and  yields  readily  to  treatment.  In  mild 
cases  the  pupils  react  to  light  and  are  moderately  dilated. 

(II)  Sanstroke. — Symptoms. — The  patient  is  usually  found  uncon- 
scious. The  symptoms  of  heat  exhaustion  may  have  preceded  the 
attack,  but,  as  a  rule,  tlie  insensibility  develops  very  rapidly.  The 
face  is  hot  and  flufihed,  the  pulse  rapid  and  bounding,  and  the  res- 
pirations either  loud,  slow,  and  stertorous,  or  feeble,  gasping,  and 
laboured.  In  extreme  cases  the  symptoms  of  collapse  (page  151)  may 
be  present.  Eren  in  the  cases  which  recover  there  frequently  occur, 
during  the  period  of  coma  and  high  temperature,  tonic  or  clonic 
contractions  of  the  muscles,  either  localized  or  general.  With  a 
drop  in  the  temperature  the  muscular  spasm  becomes  less  frequent 
and  the  insensibility  less  profound.  Eelapses  of  high  temperature, 
often  with  a  return  of  coma  and  collapse,  are  not  uncommon  even 
after  restoration  to  complete  consciousness. 

Complications. — These  are :  repeated  relapses,  persistent  vomiting, 
retention  of  urine,  general  convulsions,  cyanosis,  active  delirium, 
failure  to  respond  to  stimulation,  pneumonia,  pulmonary  (edema, 
and  fatal  intestinal  hemorrhage. 

6'equel(B. — Sequela  do  not  always  occur,  as  the  recovery  is  often 
complete.  The  most  constant  sequel  is  an  intolerance  of  high,  or 
moderately  high,  temperatures.  Leas  frequent  are  peripheral  neu- 
ritis, meningitis,  muscular  atrophy  or  tremor,  wrist-  or  foot-drop, 
difficulty  of  speech,  long-continued  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respi- 
ration, headache,  vertigo,  epilepsy,  spinal  irritation,  cutaneous  anses- 
tbesia  or  hyperiesthesia,  enfeebled  memory,  deafness,  cardiac  lesions, 
indigestion,  impaired  nutrition,  and  amemia. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  based  upon  the  existing  temperature  and 
atmospheric  conditions  and  the  mode  of  onset.  Heat  exhaustion 
with  moderately  low  body  temperature  may  be  mistaken  at  first 
for  acute  alcoholism,  uriemia,  or  apoplexy.  The  history  and  the 
course  of  the  attack  are  sufficiently  distinctive  for  the  discrimination. 
Sunstroke,  with  its  sudden  onset,  extremely  high  temperature,  and 
accompanying  symptoms,  should  rarely  be  misdiagnosed. 
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SECTION    XI 
DISEASES   DUE   TO   THE   ANIMAL   PARASITES 

PREPARED   BY    FeaNK    WhITPIELD   ShaW,    M.  D. 

I.  Distomiasis.— (1)  lAver  Flukes.— ^ome  of  these  are  the 
fitsciola  hepatica  (in  rutniQaiitB),  Disfomum  lanceolatum  (sheep  and 
cattle),  and  Distoma  felineum  (in  cats).  Among  the  sgmploms  as- 
signed are  emaciation,  diarrhcea,  ascites,  and  jaundice.  The  liver 
becomes  enormously  enlarged,  and  chronic  cholangitis  may  coexist. 

(2)  Bhod  Flukes  {Schistosoma  hmmatoUum). — Found  in  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein  and  the  veins  of  the  spleen,  bladder,  kidneys,  and 
mesentery.  Hematuria,  with  dysnria,  resulting  from  irritation  due 
to  the  ova  of  this  parasite  in  the  blood,  is  a  serious  and  constant 
symptom,  second  only  to  tlie  progressive  antemia  attending  it, 

(3)  Bronchial  Fluke  Disiomum  Westermanni,  Parasitic  Hismop- 
/ysi«).— Found  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  produces  attacks  of 
haemoptysis,  which  are  endemic  in  many  Eastern  countries. 

II.  STematoddB. — (I)  Ascaris  Lumbriooidfls  {Roundworm). — This 
worm  (see  (i),  page  136)  ia  most  frequently  found  between  the  3d 
and  lOth  years  of  childhood,  but  is  rare  during  infancy,  Tlie  symp- 
toms may  be  very  indefinite,  the  condition  not  being  suspected  until 
a  worm  is  vomited  or  ia  found  in  the  stools.  There  may  be  a  wide 
range  of  symptoms :  chills,  hysterical  attacks,  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, strabismus,  and  perhaps  temporary  paralyses.  More  commonly 
the  usual  indications  are  grinding  of  the  teeth,  picking  of  the  nose, 
irritability,  and,  in  extremely  nervous  children,  mild  convulsive 
attacks.  The  diagnosis  is  simple  when  the  worm  or  its  ova  (B,  Fig. 
820,  page  619)  are  found.  If  not,  the  administration  of  full  doses  of 
santonin,  followed  by  a  purgative,  will  establish  the  diagnosis. 

(II)  Oxyuria  Vennicularls  {Pinworm).  —  The  worms  (see  page 
138)  are  found  principally  in  the  rectum  and  colon.  The  more  pro- 
nounced symptoms  are  irritability  and  restlessness,  intense  irritation 
and  itching  about  the  anus  and  external  genitals,  incontinence  of 
urine,  and,  in  the  female,  vaginitis.  The  latter  is  probably  due  to 
the  Barillus  colt  commune  with  which  the  oxyuria  is  freely  covered, 
rather  than  to  the  worm  itself.  The  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulties 
when  the  stools  are  properly  examined,  the  worms  with  their  ova  (A, 
Fig.  220,  page  61ft)  being  easily  detected. 

(III)  Tnt>hiaia.aU.— Symptoms. — These  depend  entirely  upon  the 
number  of  trichinee  which  reach  maturity  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
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If  oalj  8  email  number  enter  the  stomach,  and  bnt  few  of  these 
reach  the  muscles,  there  may  be  no  symptoms. 

The  more  marked  early  symptoniB  are  abdominal  pain,  cardialgia, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  marked  muscular  exhaustion.  The  period  of 
incubation  varies  from  3  to  14  days.  An  exhanatiug  diarrhcea  may 
appear  early,  and,  if  not  fatal,  may  be  followed  by  obstinate  constipa- 
tion. The  muscles  become  swollen,  tense,  and  painful  to  the  touch. 
The  muscles  of  mastication  and  respiration  may  be  invohed,  with 
serious  impairment  of  their  functions.  Fever  may  be  slight  or  reach 
104°.  Profuse  sweating  is  an  early  and  persistent  symptom.  The 
urine  is  usually  decreased.  Early  oedema  of  the  eyelids  and  face, 
appearing  later  in  the  lower  limbs,  is  said  to  be  almost  pathogno- 
monic. In  grave  cases  the  symptoms  may  resemble  those  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  group  of  symptoms  which  render  the  diagnosis  fairly 
clear  are  oedema  of  eyelids  and  face,  great  prostration,  violent  mus- 
cular pain  from  motion  or  pressure,  catarrhal  symptoms  of  the  bron- 
chi, marked  dyspnoea,  continued  sweating,  and  extreme  restlessness. 
The  most  marked  change  in  the  blood  is  a  leuoocytosis  with  a  large 
increase  of  the  eosinophilic  cells.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  to 
be  made  from  cholera  by  the  profuse  perspiration  and  by  the  mus- 
cular symptoms;  from  simple  rheumatism  by  the  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  and  extreme  exhaustion ;  from  myositis  by  the  presence  of 
eosinophilia  and  the  finding  of  trichinie  in  the  muscles  and  stools ; 
and  from  typhoid  fever  (see  page  668).  The  complications  are :  long- 
continued  diarrhoea,  extreme  dyspncea,  difficult  deglutition,  marked 
typhoid  symptoms,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  sleeplessness,  and 
general  exhaustion. 

(IV)  AnebyiostOJaii^' {Uncinaria  duodenalis). — Antemia  is  the 
most  characteristic  and  alarming  symptom,  the  parasite  extracting 
the  blood  by  suction.  The  disease  is  known  variously  as  Egyptian 
chlorosis,  brickmaker's  antemia,  tunnel  anaemia,  miner's  cachexia, 
and  mountain  annmia.  (Edema  and  dyspncea  may  be  present,  asso- 
ciated with  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  There  are  extreme  pallor, 
wasting,  and  debility.  The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  persistent 
ansemia,  and  the  presence,  in  the  stools,  of  the  eggs  of  the  parasite. 

{V)  Fllariasis  {Filaria  bancro/ti,  Filaria  diurna,  and  Filaria 
Persians). — There  are  three  conditions,  which  may  be  classed  as 
symptoms,  due  to  this  parasite :  JifBmatochyJvria,  the  occasional  pas- 
sage in  the  urine  of  blood  clots,  the  urine  being  of  an  opaque  white 
or  milky  appearance,  and  showing  a  slightly  reddish  deposit  on  set^ 
tling;  lymph  scro^unt,  showing  enormous  thickening  of  tissues  and 
distended  lymph  vessels ;  and  elephantiasis.    See  also  page  591. 

(VI)  Trioooephalns   Dispar  {W/dpworm). — The  symptoms  are 
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tew  and  raro.  By  Bome  it  is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  beri-beri. 
Profound  antemia  with  diarrhoea  have  been  associated  with  tiiis 
worm.  The  diagnosis  depends  apoD  the  presence  in  the  Btoots  of 
the  eggs  (see  C,  Fig.  230,  page  619). 

(VII)  Dioctophyme  Gigaa.— The  wonn,  male,  about  1  foot  long, 
female  nearly  3  feet,  is  in  man  usually  found  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney,  and  has  been  known  to  entirely  destroy  that  organ. 

(VIII)  Strongyloides  Intestinalis. — This  worm  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  diarrhcea  of  hot  countries,  and  is  sometimeB  associated 
with  miner's  ansemia.  When  found  in  large  numbers  it  is  usually 
responsible  for  severe  diarrhoea  and  antemia. 

III.  Ceatodes  (Tapeworms). — The  cestodes,  or  tapeworm  group 
of  intestinal  parasites,  possess  a  twofold  clinical  interest  based  upon 
their  regional  distribution  and  condition  of  maturity.  The  mature 
worm  occupies  tlie  small  intestine,  the  syoiptoms  to  which  it  gives 
rise  depending  largely  upon  the  size  and  number  present,  and  even 
when  abundant  they  seldom  prove  directly  fatal ;  but,  per  contra,  the 
visceral  distribution  of  the  larvis  or  immature  parasite  frequently 
causes  grave  and  important  symptoms.  The  following  group  includes 
the  more  important  varieties  of  the  mature  tapeworm,  the  symp- 
toms arising  from  each  being  much  the  same. 

(I)  Intestinal  Cestodes  (Tapeworms). —  Tmnia  saginata:  In  its 
larval  condition  it  is  known  as  Cysticercua  saginata  or  beef  measle 
worm.  It  ia  the  most  common  form  of  tapeworm  in  man,  being 
derived  from  beef  used  as  food  (see  also  page  138).  Tania  solium  : 
The  pork  or  armed  tapeworm  (see  also  page  139).  In  its  larval  con- 
dition it  is  known  as  Vysticercus  cdluhsa.  Twnia  cucumerina  (dog) 
and  Tania  ellipfica  (cat)  are  by  some  considered  as  the  same  species. 
They  are  found  in  both  adults  and  children.  Tmnia  flavopunctata : 
A  small  variety  of  taenia ;  when  found  it  is  usually  in  children,  giv- 
ing rise  to  few  symptoms.  Bothriocephalus  latus :  Is  also  known  as 
the  Tania  Ma  or  broad  tapeworm.  It  ia  a  very  common  worm  in 
Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  arising  from  this  group  of  intestinal 
parasites  are  all  of  the  same  general  character,  are  both  local  and 
general,  and  persist  until  the  entire  parasite  has  been  removed. 

(1)  Local  Symptoms. — The  diagnostic  local  symptoms  are  the 
finding  of  segments  in  the  stools,  or  at  times  in  the  clothing,  the 
segments  extruding  themselves  from  the  anus,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  Twnia  aagimtta ;  and  the  occasional  vomiting  of  segments, 
especially  in  women.  In  the  latter  case,  if  it  is  the  Tisnia  solium, 
portions  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  stomach,  rendering  the  patient 
liable  to  measles  or  cysticerci.    There  may  be  distressing  itching 
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about  the  aaus,  with  abdominal  aneaBiness,  fulness,  or  pain,  nausea, 
Tomiting,  and  diarrhcaa.  At  times  there  may  be  a  sense  of  move- 
ment in  the  intestine  doe  to  the  worm,  this  condition  being  in- 
creased by  fasting  and  often  relieTsd  by  a  full  meal. 

(2)  General  Symptoms. — The  appetite  is  variftble,  the  breath 
fetid,  and  the  tongue  usually  furred.  The  patient  may  be  pale  and 
emaciated,  showing  diacolorations  about  the  eyes.  Ansemia  is  not 
uncommon  iu  long-continued  cases,  with  dizziness,  fulness  in  the 
head,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  twitching  of  the  face,  and  dull  headache. 
A  fatal  form  of  ansmia  may  be  due  to  the  bothriocephalus  (Schiu- 
M<iNs).  There  may  be  great  mental  depression,  even  hypochondria- 
sis, in  chlorotic  and  hysterical  persons,  and  not  infrequently  some 
uterine  disorder.     Fainting,  chorea,  and  epileptic  fits  are  rare. 

(II)  Visceral  Cestodes. — The  larvae  of  two  of  the  cestodes  may 
infest  the  solid  organs,  producing  affections  that  may  be  serious,  the 
Tania  solium  and  the  T<Ema  echinococcua.  The  larva  of  the  former 
is  known  as  the  CysHcercua  cellulosa  or  pork  measle  worm ;  that  of 
the  latter  as  the  eckinococcus. 

Cysticehcus  CelluloS/E. — Infection  occurs  by  swallowing  the 
eggs  or  mature  segments  of  the  tapeworm.  They  have  been  found 
in  the  brain,  muscles,  eyes,  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  heart,  and  subcu- 
taneous tissues.  When  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  muscles 
there  are  stiSness,  pain,  general  weakness,  numbness  and  tingling, 
and  painful  nodules  containing  cysticerci  are  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues.  When  in  the  brain  and  cord  they  may  give  rise 
to  obscure  symptoms — e.  g.,  evidences  of  diabetes  and  anomalous 
nervous  manifestations.  The  cyeticercus  has  been  found  pressing 
upon  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle.  It  may  be  present  in  the  vitre- 
ous humour  of  the  eye.  The  dtagnogis  of  the  condition  when  affects 
ing  the  internal  viscera  is  practically  impossible ;  but  they  can  be 
detected  in  the  eye,  so  also  in  a  subcutaneous  nodule  after  excision. 

EcHiNOCOccus. — Derived  from  the  Tania  echinococeun  othyAaWA 
tapeworm,  and  is  the  cause  of  hydatid  tumours.  The  mature  worm 
is  found  in  the  dog,  infection  occurring  by  swallowing  the  eggs. 
Hydatid  tumours  are  most  common  in  the  liver,  but  may  occur  in 
the  lungs,  kidneys,  spleen,  omentum,  subperitoneal  tissue,  heart, 
brain,  spinal  canal,  pelvic  viscera,  and  bones. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Small  and  few  cysts  in  the  liver  cause 
little  or  no  disturbance.  If  very  large,  there  may  be  a  feeling  of 
weight  or  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  If  near  the  surface, 
there  is  a  distinct  tumour  which  may  have  a  firm,  tense,  sometimes 
fluctuating,  feeling.  If  situated  to  the  left  of  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, they  may  press  upward  on  the  heart  and  increase  the  area  of 
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cardiac  dnlnesa.  If  Bupparation  of  the  cyst  occnrs,  pytemic  eymp- 
toms  rapidly  follow,  i.  e.,  jaundice,  rigours,  eweating,  rapid,  feeble 
pulse,  and  lose  of  weight.  The  cysts  may  perforate  auy  of  the  sur- 
rounding hollow  organs — stomach,  bile  passage  a,  colon,  pleura, 
bronchi,  pericardium,  or  peritoneum.  Perforation  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava  or  pericardium  is  rapidly  fatal.  Thej  may  open  exter- 
nally. External  rupture  and  aspiration  of  the  cysts  are  frequently 
followed  by  urticaria.  The  general  health  may  be  good.  In  simple 
echiuococcus  the  liver  is  irregularly  enlarged ;  in  the  multilocular 
variety  the  enlargement  is  regular  and  smooth  ;  jaundice  is  a  com- 
mon symptom,  there  are  progreasive  emaciation  and,  later  in  the  dis- 
ease, frequent  hemorrhages.  It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
liver,  the  symptoms  being  not  unlike  those  of  tumour  or  cirrhosis. 
The  hydatid  thrill  or  fremitus  (page  442)  is  a  diagnostic  sign  when 
it  can  be  elicited.  The  sudden  development  of  septic  symptoms 
where  there  has  been  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  associated  with 
previously  good  health  is  suggestive  of  suppurating  hydatids.  In 
the  same  connection  a  sadden  intense  jaundice  may  indicate  perfo- 
ration into  the  bile  passages. 

When  the  larvae  develop  primarily  in  the  pleura  the  early  symp- 
toms may  be  those  of  compression  of  the  lungs  and  displacement  of 
the  heart.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  effusion,  and  the  condi- 
tion readily  may  be  mistaken  for  simple  hydrothorax.  Hydatid  dis- 
ease of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  may  encroach  upon  the  right  pleural 
cavity  and  pass  for  primary  involvement  of  the  pleura.  Examina- 
tion of  aspirated  fluid,  which  reveals  a  non-albuminous  liqnid  (see 
also  (8),  page  653),  is  sufficient  for  differentiation.  The  hydatid 
may  rupture  through  the  chest  wall,  in  which  case  echinococcns 
cysts  are  frequently  found  in  the  discharge. 

Development  of  the  eyata  in  the  lunffs  is  attended  by  symptoms 
of  compression,  later  by  the  formation  of  cavities,  and  occasionally 
gangrene.  Pulmonary  hemorrhage  may  follow  extensive  destruction 
of  lung  tisane.  Moat  of  the  cases  of  primary  hydatid  formation  in 
the  lung  are  during  life  mistaken  for  gangrene  or  tuberculosis. 
Occasional  rupture  occnrs,  either  into  the  pleura  with  resulting 
empyema,  or  into  a  bronchua.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  discharge 
of  fluid  containing  fragments  of  cyst  membrane,  and  sometimea  par- 
tial or  complete  hookleta.  The  majority  of  these  cases  are  fatal, 
rupture  into  the  pericardium  inevitably  so. 

In  the  order  of  frequency,  hydatid  development  in  the  kidnet/ti  is 
second  only  to  that  occurring  in  the  liver.  The  kidney  may  reach 
an  enormous  size  and  resemble  a  hydroncphrosia.  An  exploratory 
puncture  is  necessary  to  a  positive  diagnosis.     When  mptnre  occurs 
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into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  cysts  or  membrane  may  be  passed  in 
the  urine,  attended  by  colicky  pains  resembling  renal  colic.  The 
general  health  ia  not  usually  much  impaired. 

In  the  brain  the  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  those  of  tumour,  i.  e., 
convulsions,  distressing  headaclie,  and  gradually  developing  blind- 
ness. There  is  nothing  to  distingoish  this  condition  from  other 
forms  of  brain  tumours. 

IV.  Parasitic  Arachnlda.— (I)  Sarooptes  (Acaras)  SoaMei 
{Itch  Insect). — This  ia  the  common  parasite  of  itch,  and  is  found 
ordinarily  in  the  folds  of  the  skin,  or  There  the  skin  is  delicate. 
The  insect,  usually  the  female,  ia  about  0.45  mm,  iu  length,  pearly 
white  in  colour,  easily  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  and  occupies  a 
small  burrow  in  the  epidermis.  The  principal  symptoms  are  dis- 
tressing itching  and  an  eruption  which  may  be  papular,  vesicular,  or 
pustular,  and  general  irritation  of  the  skin  resulting  from  the  scratch- 
ing. There  is  seldom  any  doubt  aa  to  the  diagnosis,  the  appearance  of 
the  parasite  under  the  skin,  accompanied  with  the  evidences  of  irri- 
tation and  scratching,  being  usually  sufficient, 

(11)  Demodex  FoUiculonun  (Steatozoon). — Principalhahitat  is  in 
the  aebaceoua  glands  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  which  present 
minute  elevations,  containing  in  their  centres  exposed  blackish 
points  {comedones  or  blackheads). 

V.  Parasitic  Insects.— (I)  Pediculi  {Body  Lice).— These  are: 
Pediciilus  Capitis. — Found  in  regions  containing  long  hair,  prin- 
cipally in  the  head.  They  multiply  rapidly  by  the  deposit  of  egga 
which  cling  to  the  body  of  the  long  hairs,  appearing  as  white  specks, 
sometimes  called  nits.  The  symptoms  are  itching  and  irritation  of 
the  scalp.  If  abundant,  an  eczema  or  pustular  dermatitis,  with 
crusts  and  scabs,  may  appear  on  the  head,  resulting  in  a  dense  mat- 
ting and  tangling  of  the  crusts  and  hair,  known  as  the  pUca  polonica. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  the  eggs  or  nits  clinging  to  the 
shafts  of  the  hair  being  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Pedicuhis  Corporis. — Lives  in  the  clothing  and  sucks  blood  from 
the  body,  Tlie  resulting  hemorrhagic  specks  are  very  common  ob 
the  back,  abdomen,  and  neck,  and  create  a  distressing  desire  for  con- 
stant scratching.  Urticaria  may  follow  as  a  result  of  the  irritation. 
The  so-called  vagabond's  disease — morbus  errorum — occurs  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  and  is  characterized  by  a  rough,  thickened,  often  pig- 
mented skin.  The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  finding  of  the  para- 
site in  the  clothing,  and  the  irritation  and  peculiar  hemorrhagic 
spots  on  the  skin.  The  only  condition  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
founded is  the  bronzing  of  Addison's  disease  (page  932). 

Pediculus  Pubis. — The  symptoms  produced  by  this  louse  resemble 
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those  just  mentioned.     They  occupy  the  sitea  of  the  shorter  hairs, 
especially  the  piibos,  occasionally  the  axilla  and  eyebrows. 

(IIj  Gimez  LeotulariuB  (Common  Bedbug). — The  sympioms  due  to 
the  sting  of  this  bug  vary  ac(;ording  to  personal  susceptibility.  In 
some  individuals  there  is  little  or  no  reaction,  in  others  there  may  be 
intense  urticaria  and  hyperemia  of  the  skin.  The  bite  resembles 
somewhat  a  papular  urticaria,  but  has  in  its  centre  a  dark  pin-point 
discoloration  made  by  the  proboscis  of  the  animal.  The  diagnosis 
depends  upon  the  finding  of  the  bug  and  inspection  of  the  bite. 

(III)  Pulez  Initans  ( Common  Flea). — Easily  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another  during  temporary  crowding  in  public  places.  The 
irritation  following  a  bite  is  similar  to  that  of  (II),  preceding. 

(IV)  Pujei  Penetrans  (Sawd/'/ea^Vjrjrer).— Much  smaller  than  (III) 
and  usually  attacks  the  feet.  It  penetrates  the  skin  and  burrows, 
producing  inflammation,  sometimes  vesicular  or  pustular  swelling. 
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Abdomen,  sbaent  respiratory  inolion  of,  4^9 ; 

auscultalioD  of  411-  aunculCator/ percus- 

ba  and  Burface 

m         j^  ca    ea       diBtaotion  of, 


rsced  28  m    adon  of  tu- 

Abdoiiien,  "flickiug"  pereussion  of,  432; 
friction  TOunds  over,  141;  gunoral  dialen- 
tiou  of,  133 ;  indicationx  tVom  Chu  tituation 
of  tuiiioun  of,  143,  441 ;  JnapectioD  of,  (ech- 
nic,  12T  ;  iiienHunition  of,  131 ;  methods  of 
indieating  iocotion  of  lesioiM  in,  l^A ;  mo- 
bility of  tumoura  of,  HI ;  pain  in,  45;  pal- 
pation of,  techoic,  430. 

Abdomen,  percussion  of,  techaic,  131  ;  results 
of  general  palputlon  and  percusaloti  of,  43S: 
reaulbi  of  in8i)cutioD  of,  in  diacaiw,  1^8;  re- 
traetion  of,  438;  rij^id  recti  muscleii,  433; 
■kin  of,  428  ;  IcndomoBH  of,  53 ;  the  normal, 
137;  topojfraphipiil  annlomy  of,  435;  topo- 
graphical areas  of,  431;  tumoucB  of,  which 
move  with  respiration,  439;  viaiblo  peri- 
Btalsis  over,  429. 

Abscess,  atheromatous,  900  ;  mediastinal,  889  ; 
of  brain,  998 ;  of  liver,  809  ;  of  lung,  B.i3 ; 


;  peril 


phritic.    941 ;    rotropharyngeul,   75 
phrenic,  823;  puncture  of,  m9. 

Aoorua  scabei,  1033. 

Aeeominodution,  loss  of  power  of,  19S. 

Acetone  and  uoetonuria,  688. 

Achylia  goatrlca,  811. 

Acid,  acetic,  i-ljtnit1oaneo  of,  in  gastrio  eon- 
tent",  S16;  test  for,  813. 

Acid,  hutyric,    ^n-nificatice  of,   in  etomaeli 
contents,  816  ;  teat  for,  1113. 

Aoid,  diaeetlc.  in  urine.  A33, 

Acid,  giyeosuric,  in  urine,  mistaken  for  glu- 
cose, tST. 


Acid,  hydrochlorie;  determining  amount  of 
free,  308 ;  detennining  amount  of  com- 
bined, 310  ;  tests  for  firec,  807  ;  variations 
in  amount  of,  in  gastric  juice,  i\6. 

Acid,  luetic,  significance  of,in  slomacli  con- 
tents, 616;  tests  for,  60S. 

Acid,  oxybutyria,  in  urine,  638. 

Aeid,  uric,  amount  of,  in  uriuc,  631. 

Acid  Kalts,  detenuiiiiug  amount  of,  in  stomach 
contents,  610. 

Acidity,  determining  tolul,  of  stomach  con- 
tents, 609. 

Acids,  determining  umouiit  of  organic,  in 
stomach  contents,  610. 

Acne  rosacea,  1016. 

Ac-iria,  113. 

Acromegaly,  958 ;  shape  of  head  and  face  in 


A  den  it  ia,  tuberculous  cervical,  symptoms  and 

Adenoids  of  pharynx,  756, 

Adi]>osc  tissue,  amount  and  character  of,  26. 

Adrenals,  tuheroulosis  of,  fSS. 

£stivo-autumnal  malarial  fevers,  706. 

Aftcr-Kensation,  53S. 

Age,  its  influence  on  disease,  15. 

Ageusia,  232. 

Albuminuria,  631 ;  febrile,  toxic,  and  circnla. 

tory,   638;  neurotic,  functional  (cyclic,  di. 

eletie,  trunsitory),  oi^anic,  and  cxira-renal, 


a.  634. 
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AlkupMnuriB,  6ST. 

AUautinsiii,  lOH. 

AlloclnrimSSS. 

Alpino  Bcurvy,  102S. 

Ammirii-i*,  3)7. 

Amblyopia,  20T. 

Artienorrtaicii,  as  n  nytiiptom,  lit. 

AmiEba  coli,  in  sputum,  601. 

Amyloid  kidne;,  HSS;  urine  in,  Mi. 

Amj-onHienia,  9*i ;  deflnition  of,  620. 

Amyutropliio  lateral  sclerwis,  9^6. 

Atiiyirtrophy,  progreanive  spinal,  9TI. 

AnacblorhyJria,  GIG. 

AiuBinia,  !MS;  brick mak cr'a,  niiner'H,  tunnel, 

or  mountain,  1023, 103B  ;  progressive  per- 

niciouN,  910;  Kplenic,  9S4. 
AniBinio  hcudaciiB,  48. 
Anipsthcsia,  SSI ;   bilateral,   G83 ;   dolaroiu, 

£34:  irregular,  G33. 
Annlgcui*,  534.  535^ 


AniiM 
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Anatomy,  topographical,  of  heart,  318;  or 
inlentincH,  43li ;  of  kidneys,  475 ;  of  iivci, 
461 :  of  lunics,  3S3 ;  of  pleura,  3S4. 

Ancliylostoiiiiasis,  1028. 

Aneurism,  »rterio-venoUB,  909;  of  abilomiual 
■ortn,  907 ;  of  heart,  S9S ;  of  splenic  arWry, 
908 ;  of  tlioraeic  aorta,  903 ;  of  thorscio 
iiorta,  dulneas  of,  339;  pulse  of,  878  ;  tlio- 
racie,  vertigo  in,  59 ;  vorieties  of,  Ml. 

Aneurisnial  varin,  VOS. 

Angina  Ludovici,  75S. 

Angina  pectoris.  894. 

Angio-oholitia,  simple,  801. 

Angio-ncurollo  (circuuLseribed)  cedema,  05T. 

Angio-puralysis,  &49. 

Aiiffio-solerosis,  900. 

Angio-aposm,  550, 

Anidrosis,  83. 

Anisoooria,  1£S. 

Ankle  clonus,  511. 

Anomalies,  coutreuilal,  of  heart.  89$. 

Anorexia  nervosa,  112 ;  sympcoiiis,  77S. 

Anosmia,  31T. 

AnthrucDsis.  StS. 

Anthrax.  743. 

Anuria,  143. 

Anxiety  neurosis,  S49. 

Aorta,  abilominni,  aneurism  of,  90T;  dulnesa 
of  aneurism  of  tlioraeic,  339:  neurotia  {dy- 
namic) pnb<atinn  of  alHlominol,  907  :  ueu- 
rotio  (dynamic)  pul.tntion  of  thoracic,  906 ; 


Aortic  inoompeteacy  {regurgitation),  879; 
pulse  of,  378 ;  vertigo  in,  69. 

Aortic  stenosis,  8bO ;  pulst  of,  378. 

Aortic  stenosis  and  incompetency,  direct 
effect  of,  upon  the  heart,  313. 

Apex- beat,  character  and  extent  of,  324;  dis-' 
placement  of,  323 ;  position  of,  322. 

Aphasia,  346;  auditory,  35S;  causes  of,  355; 
conduction,  25S;  oxaniinution  for,  £5ij  mo- 
tor, 354:  varieties  of,  251 :  visual,  254. 

Apbonio,  343 ;  hysterical,  9ii. 

Apoplexy,  cerebral;  coma  of,  69:  from  em- 
buUom,  997;  from  hemorrhnge,  994;  from 
thrombosis,  997  ;  pulmonary  apoplexy.  843. 

Appendicitis,  acute,  782;  chroaic,  788;    ra- 

Appciiilicular  hypochondriaBis,  789. 

Appendix,  enslfonn,  as  a  landmark,  304. 

jViipcudix  vermiformis,  situation  of,  456, 

Appetite,  abnormal i lies  in,  112. 

Apraxia,  250;  examination  for,  SM. 

Aproseiiia.  757. 

Arachnida,  pamsitlc,  1033. 

Atcus  senilis,  184. 

Argyll- Robertson  pupil,  18B,  937. 

Anil,  miscellaneous  signs  and  symptoms  cod- 

necleU  with,  278. 
Arrhythmia,  372. 

Arlorie»,'- beading ''of,363;  diseases  of,  900 ; 
etilar^^,  of  abdominal  wall,  429;  innpcc- 
Uon.  palpation,  and  auscultation  of,  £63; 
normal  palpatile  pulaatioD  of,  363;  pain  In 
dl.'cose  of,  4S;  pulsation  of  retinal,  StO; 
syphilis  of,  741 ;  thickened,  373. 

Artorio-capillary  fibrosis,  900. 

Arterio-Kolcrosis,  900;  pulse  of,  378:  vertigo 

Arterio-vcnous  ancuriwn.  902,  903. 

Arteritis,  of  coronary  arteries,  893. 

Artery,  carotid,  puU>ation  of,  267:  emlmlism 
and  thrombosis  of  the  central,  of  retina, 
210;  femoral,  thickened  and  pulsating, 
280;  f\ill  and  empty,  376;  of  cerebral  hem. 
orrhage,  507;  splenic,  aneurism  of,  908; 
superior  mesenteric,  emlralism  or  throm- 
bosis of,  797. 

Arthralgia  satumina,  1021. 

Arthritis,  locaiiied,  of  shooider  joint,  1014. 
Arthropathlos,  987. 

Articular  sense,  disturbaaoe  of,  G35;  bat- 
ing, 639. 
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Ascarie   luirbricoides,   deacriptioa  of,  1S8; 

ABcitw,  cuusea  of,  436,  827;  chaniclcr  of 
flniiL  in,  627 ;  clijlous,  or  cliyloid,  651 ;  di- 
agnosis of,  433. 

AspimtcJ  fluids,  oxaroiaation  and  cbaractera 
of,  050. 

AKpiratioD,  diagnostia,  of  cavities,  646. 

ABSDciatGil  tiiovetaenU,  618. 

Astnsiu-abttsiB,  535. 

Asthenic  bulbar  pawljals,  978. 

AsthenopiH,  201. 

Asthma,  bronchial,  839;  "cardiac,"  640; 
"hay,"  830;  "renal,"  640;  "thymic,"  833, 
928,  929. 

Ataxia,  cerobeilnr,  flSO;  hereditary  (Fried- 
rcicli's),  989 ;  of  drunliardii,  lOlT  ;  vorietiea 
of,  and  IcstiQg.  530. 

Ataxic  gait,  33. 

Ateleetaais,  pulmonary,  649. 

Athcroinelous  ab&cc^  800 ;  ulcer,  900. 

Athetosis,  516. 

Athyrou,  926. 

Atonio  dyfipcpsia,  7TS. 

AtropliicK,  occupntiun  muscular,  971. 

Atropliy,  arthritic  muscular,  911;  atonic, 
974^  facial  homt-.eSTj  infantile  progrc^- 
ive  innsculM'  (DuoheniiB),  971 ;  of  muscles, 
C09;  projfressivo  hereditary  muscular,  of 
leu  typo  (Charcot- Marie- Tooth),  975;  pro- 
gressive muscular,  97S;  progressive  nius- 
cnlar,  Bpastio  Term  (CharcotJ,  976 ;  tonic, 
974. 

Auricles,  hypertrojihy  of,  8iiT. 

Auseoltalion,  of  arteries,  664;  of  heart,  389; 
of  intestines,  460 ;  methods  and  tcchnic  of, 
294;  of  stomach,  452;  of  liver  and  gall- 
bladder, 463 ;  of  lun^  tcchnio  of,  409. 

Auscultatory  percussion,  291 ;  of  heart,  334. 

Bacelli'it  si^n,  418, 

Bacillus,  Bons-Opplur,  614,  Icpne,  74S; 
mallei.  744;  tuberculosis,  exami 


Bell -tympany,  409. 
Bell's  puUy,  968. 
Beri-beri,  746. 


>;  tendemen  in,  63. 


e,  99.1. 


Basedow 

Bearing- 

Bcdliui;.  1033. 

Bcdnar's  ulcer  of  hard  palate,  T52. 

Beefy  tonaue,  331. 

Behaviour,  general,  diagnostic   hinta  IVom, 

Belching,  ISO. 


408. 

Bile-duct,  common,  impacted  gallstones  in, 
807;  symptoms  of  complete  and  incom- 
plete obstruction  of,  802. 

Bile-duct,  cystic,  impacted  gallstones  in.  607. 

Bile-duolfl,  acute  catarrh  of,  601 ;  chronic 
catarrh  of,  802;  di.ienses  of,  8U0;  stenosis 
and  obstruction  of,  803 ;  suppurative  in- 
flammation of,  803. 

Bilious  attack,  1011. 

"  Bilious  headaches,"  944. 

Birth  paUies,  1000. 

Blackheads,  1032. 

Bladder,  urinary,  cancer  and  tuberculosis  of, 
urine  in,  646  ;  pain  in  disease  of,  52:  iudi- 
CBlicnh  from  inflammation  or  irritation  of, 
480;  tuberculosis  of,  733. 

BlcederB,  916. 

Blepharitis,  180. 

Blood,  ascertaining  specific  gravity  of,  670; 
diseaM»  of,  906;  in  the  stools,  134,  1E5 ; 
obtaining,  for  bacteriological  examination, 
594 ;  table  of  cellular  elements  of,  576. 

Blood  cells,  red,  giant,  678;  nuolealod,  676; 
variationa  in  nmnher  of,  577 ;  variatianB  In 
thape  of,  577 ;  variations  in  sizo  of,  678. 

Blood  cells,  white,  classiflcation  ofthe,  680; 
differential  count  of.  586  ;  in  disease,  664; 
in  health,  663  ;  transition  forms,  681 ;  va- 
rieties of,  579, 

Blood  dust,  MDIler's,  687. 

Blood  examination,  counting  red  cells,  55t; 
counting  vhlte  cells,  564;  diagnostic  sig- 
niScaneo  of  results  of,  676 ;  esUmating  the 
hEBmoglobin,  aE7;  estimating  the  volume 
of  the  relis,  567 ;  in  special  diseases  (table), 
6B6;  microscopical,  671;  order  of  proce- 
dure in,  674 ;  technic  of,  559. 

Blood  fliuis,  preparing,  flxiujc,  and  suiniog, 
671-674. 

Blowl  plates,  567. 

a,  for  diabetes,  698. 

Blood-TCsBBls,  innervation  of,  811. 

"  Blue  disease,"  897. 


Blue 


0,946. 


waxy  flngers,  974. 
Boss-Oppler  bacillus,  614. 
;  breakfast,  605. 
Body,  congenital  and  acquired  abnormalities 
1  the  conformation  of,  27. 
ls.66. 
Bones,  of  leg.  curvatures  of,  280;  pain  in  dis- 
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Calf,  ii 


1038 

Botulism,  1034. 

Bracliycardii,  STl ;  emential,  STl. 

Brain,  atnwew  of,  898  ;  acuto  iMltenlng,  9tT  ; 
blood-Bupplyof,  S0«;  di»e»B*s  of  Bubstance 
of,  991;  eSael  of  vmlvular  IcsioiiB  upon, 
SIS ;  hyUstida  (echinocoocun)  of,  1032 ;  in- 
flammstion  of  nieinbranei  of,  99a;  nyph- 
iliB  of,  140;  tubcrculoiils  of,  T3S  j  tutiioui 
of,  1001. 

"Bread-onimbling"  movement,  954. 

BrtiBt, "  hjBtericBl,"  634. 

"Breast- pang,"  894. 

Breath,  odour  of,  S19. 

Breath  Bouiidit.  ampliorie,  414;  bronphial,  in 
dincuiie,  li?;  bronchial,  in  health,  410; 
broncho- viieicuUr,  in  iJi«ea«c,41S;  broncbo- 
vewculir,  in  licaith,  411 ;  characlorioticB  of 
the  nomul, 410  ;  "cog-whoel,"  416;  huish, 
418;  indetcnniiiate,  415;  puerile,  416; 
Tcaiculir,  In  diBcaso,  415;  vesicutsr,  in 
boalth,  410. 

BrcatiiiiiK,  abdominal,  3M8:  Chcyne-Stoins, 
391 ;  jcrliy,  alcrrnrouii,  it  rid  ul  outs  wavy, 
S92;  rliytlini  of,  S90;  ainipla  irregularity 
of,  39!  ;  tboraolc,  387. 

Bromer'a  t«el  for  dlalwtcB,  59S. 

Brick-du»(  depoait  in  urin«,  635. 

Brifiht's  diaeose,  aoule,  934 ;  urine  in,  «4S, 

Briglit's  diwaae,  chronic  dilfusd  i,parencbym- 
alouii|,934;  urine  in,  646. 

Brighfa  dineasc,  ehronlo  intcretitial,  9B4; 
urins  in,  646. 

BromatotoxiamuB,  I03i. 

Bronchi,  diHCaaca  of,  8»S. 

Bronchia,  obstruction  of,  638. 

Bronchieciaais,  836. 

Bronchitis,  acute,  833  ;  "  capillary,"  833,  84T ; 
chronic,  834;  fibrltioua  (plastic),  837;  pu- 
trid, 635. 

Bronchopliony,  417. 

Broncho -pneumonia,  844. 

Bronchorrhoen,  835. 

Bronzing  of  skiu,8t. 

Brun'n-t>(^uanl  paralysis,  983. 

Sruit  iTairain.  409. 

Jb-uil  lU  diabU,  366. 

Jtriiit  lit  galop,  34o. 

Bubonic  plague,  symptoniB,  705. 

Buccal  ciivily,  eniptionx.  uIcltk,  and  Bloupha 
in.  321 ;  jwleehial  and  pigtii«ntciJ  spots  in, 
350. 

Bulb  (medulla),  diwaficA  of.  973. 

Bulbar  paralysis,  aallicnic,  976  ;  progressive, 

975;  pmcFTCHHVG  upper.  977.  Cheeks 

Bulimia,  113;  paroxysmal,  773. 

Burning,  tingling,  nuiubucsa,  56. 


Caoheiia,  malarial,  707  ;  ti 
mipriva,  928;  syphilitic, 
Cachciias,  39. 
CsBCum,  position  of,  456. 


1,  647. 


»ical,  u 


n  siie  of,  381. 
Cancer,  LoU.teiu'8,  837. 
Cancer  of  stomach,  765. 
Cane  rum  oris,  751. 
"  Canker  "  sore  mouth,  750. 
Ca|wuliti0  (j>eri hepatitis),  815. 
Caput  Mcdu.*»,  428. 
Caput  quadratum,  1014. 
Carbuncles,  86. 

Careinoma,  of  gall-bladder,  805;  of  intretine, 
794;  of  paucrear^  ^K;  o(  peritoneum,  836; 


.;oral' 


CapJ  outfll,  6. 
Canlia,  spasm  of.  776. 
Cardiac  crisle,  987. 
Cardiac  cycle,  308. 
Cardio-palnionary  murmur. 
Carotids,  abnormal  pulnatloi 
Carphologia,  l.M,  617. 
Corpo-pcdal  npasm,  833. 
keeping,  8. 


iiaeb,  765. 


6,643. 


Case  hist 

Ca«i 

Catalepsy,  519. 

Catarrh, aculonaaal, 928;  apical, 7 

nasal,  839 ;  suffocative,  845. 
Catarrhal  gastrins,  chronic,  761, 
Catarrhal  siomatilis,  750. 
Cavi^es  in  lung,  signs  of,  730. 
Cayenne  pepper  deposit  in  urine, 
Cerea  flesibiiilas,  519. 


Tcbellar 


Cerebral  abscc»',9U8;  a)H>plc.ty,  994:  embi 

lism  and  Uiromboain.  997  :  locaUiiiIioa,55i 

syphilis,  740;  tumours,  1001. 
Cerebral   and    spinal    lesions,  summary    ■ 

diagnostic  points  bearing  upon  nature  an 

location  of.  f>f,h. 
Cercbro-spinal  fluid,  665. 
Cerebro-splnal  meningitis,  673. 
Cervical  glands,  enlargement  of,  SflS. 
Ceslodes,  intestinal,  1039;  viaceral,  lOSO. 
Chalicous,  84S. 
Chalk  stone*.  1011. 
Charcot's  disease,  976. 
Chareot-Marie-Tooth  type  of  muscular  atn 

phy,  975. 

pulflng,  220. 

natomicul  landmarks  of,  304 ;  cui« 

I  in,  45 ;  distended  or  enlarged  veil 
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of,  803;  emphjeeinitooB,  S50;  flat,  ptery- 
goid or  alar.  S9I1 ; 
Uioing  outline  of  traiuv 
CBdaoiB  of,  303  ;  pain  in,  45 ;  paralytic,  299 ; 
phthisicKl,  S9y  i  rachitic,  300 ;  ecini-oircum- 
ference  and  diameUre  of,  £93;  unilateral  or 
localized  awellingB  or  proiniDetii;eB  of,  SOI. 

Cbeyuc-Stokeg  reapiradon,  391. 

Chicken  poi,  K88, 

"Child  crowing,"  BBS. 

ChilUs  Hignificouce  of,  11 

CbloaHma,  163. 

Cbloro-auffimia,  909, 

Clilorosia,  909;  Egyptian,  lOSS;  rubra,  164. 

"Choked  diet."  209. 

Cbolangitla,  obroaio  catarrhal,  802;  suppu- 

CholecyBtilia,  acute,  801. 

Cbolelilbia»>ii>,  805. 

Cholera  Aaiatica,  703. 

Cholera  infaatuiu,  TT9. 

Cholerine,  TO*. 

Chorea,  habit,  B51 ;  lluntinglon'a  (heredi- 
tary), 951 ;  maQiacal,  950;  paralj'Cic,  I>51 ; 
MDile,  951 ;  Sydeoliam^  950. 

Choreic  inoveuientB,  611. 

Choroidal  tubercles,  211. 

Chroniidroais,  8S. 

Chronic  hydroccphaluB,  999. 

Chylous  and  chyloid  eiudalep,  663. 

Chyluria,  639. 

Cinicx  Icctulorius,  1033. 

Circulation,  Bjinplom  group  of  obatrucled 
portal.  153. 

Circulatory  ny^tcni,  examination  of,  308;  dia- 

ClavicepB  purpurea,  1035 
Clavicle,  sn-ellinga  on  or 
Clawhand,  272.  512. 
Clay-coloured  Btooln,  133. 
"Clear"  percussion  note,  88T. 
Clei^ynian'a  boru  throat,  TS4. 
ClonuH,  ankle,  511. 
Clubfoot,  282. 
Coccygodvnia,  958. 


ove,  36*. 


Ctelia. 


ntfectiot 


"Coiled"  posture,  81. 

Coin  percumtion.  408. 

Coldneed  a(  hBn<ls  and  Ibet.  27S. 

ColdncHs,  or  eold  wnsatlonB,  .%B. 

Colic  appendicular.  T8R;flolulpnt,79H;  ffall- 

■tone,  805;  lieputic,  805;   inU'Htinal,  798; 

lead-.  1019:  mueoun,  T9B ;  renal,  938. 
rolical'ictonuni,1019. 
Cfilitia,  778;  aiinple  ulcerative,  TS2. 
Collapse,  ayniptoni  group  and  causes  of,  151. 


Colon,  cordlikfl,  TT7;  dilatallon  of,  79«:per- 
cuuion  of,  159 ;  poaition  of,  15T  ;  V-aba|>ed, 
459,  777. 

Coloploais,  777, 

Colour  analysis  of  leucocytes,  583. 

Colour  inilcx,  576. 

Coma,  66;  nteoholic,  33;  diabetic,  71;  diag- 
nosis of  varieties  of,  67 ;  epileptic,  70 ;  froui 
apoplexy.  69 ;  from  gas  poisoning,  71 ;  from 
opium,  63;  frotii  nunflrohe,  71 ;  hysterical, 
70 ;  signiBcanco  of,  66 :  symptom  group  of, 


Hi's),  989. 


Coma  vigil,  66 

Combined  sc-li 

Comedones,  1( 

Compensation,  broken,  of  valvular  defects, 
315,316. 

Conjugate  deviation,  195. 

ConscinUKne!>8,  disturliances  of,  66. 

ConKtii'atiun,  cnuscaof,  126;  headache  of,  U; 
nervous,  797. 

Constitutional  diseases,  1007. 

Contractures,  619. 

Convulsion  of  epilepsy,  72;  of  hysleria.  73; 
of  infancy,73;  of  atrychnine  poisoning,  74; 
of  tetanus,  74;  of  ur«eniia,  73  ;  puerpend,  73. 

Convulsions,  the  causes  and  varieties  of  gen- 
eral, 71. 

Convulsive  tic,  168. 

Coprolalia,  IGa 

Coprophagy,  113. 

Conica,  aH'cctions  of,  18*;  ulcers  of,  185. 

Corrigan's  pulse,  880. 

Cough,  character  and  varieties  of,  256  ;  direct 

and  Indirect  causes  of,  258. 
Coupdcsoleil.  1025. 
Cracked-pot  sound,  diagnostio   significance 

of,  106. 
Cramp,  37,  618 ;  vriter's,  954. 
Cranial  nerves,  motor  fVinctiona  of,  501. 
Cniniotabes,  160,  1014. 
Cranium,  nodes  on,  160. 
Crepitnnt  rale,  420. 
Crepilation,  pnecordial,  368. 
Cretinism,  927 ;  shape  of  head  and  face  in 

Lpnradic,  165. 


Crls( 


1,140, 


MBi^  ill  lopomotor  ataxia,  987 ;  gastric, 
tinguislied  from  gnatrio  ulcer,  7M. 
"  CrnsB-legged  "  (spastic)  gait,  31,  988. 
Crossed  paralysis,  171. 
'roup.  memhranouH.  690;  apasniodi 
'rystals.  Charcot -Ley  <1en.  cholcsterin.  Ii 
ntoiilin,  and  fatty  acid,  in  spnlum, 
Cunchniann's  spirals,  699. 


830. 
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CyanoBia,  causes  of,  17. 

Cj'i-loplegia,  198. 

Cyliadrokla,  6U. 

C'l-rtomolry,  298. 

CyHt,  bvdntid,  Huid  id,  fl5B ;  ovarjaa,  fluid  Id, 

C5S ;  of  paDcresK,  lliilil  in,  652. 
t'yHticcrcua  collulotuB,  eympUima,  1030. 
<'yr<tmurim«SS. 
Cj-atitia,  uriiia  in,  647. 
t'yBls,  mesuQWrio,  TBB;  of  kidney,  910;  of 

pancreas,  819;  puncture  of,  Mi. 

Dactylltm  syplilllCica,  T33. 

Dead  tingcrs,  %B&. 

Deafness,  nervous,  177 ;  non-nervous,  179. 

Death,  fseioH  of  impemling,  1G2. 

Debiles,  503. 

Debility,  syiiiplams  of,  15S. 

Decreased  mobility,  520. 

Defecation,  125;  painful,  ISl. 

Deffeneracy,  stiginBU  of,  SOT> 


«  rnortui,  956. 
UlioQ  of  heart,  889. 
Diinetliyl-flinido-azolMniol  test  for  IWe  UCl, 

DiocWphjino  giga*,  1029. 
Diphtheria,  «»>. 
Diphtlicroid  sore  thnul,  751. 
Diplegia,  definitioa  of,  520;  facial,  174. 
Diplegias,  infantile  cerebral,  lOOU. 


Delayed  conduction,  53C. 


Dcllriur 
Dclusioi 


miens,  1016. 


Deiuodex  foliiculoruin,  103& 

Dengue,  672. 

Dentition,  early,  delayed,  or  difficult,  SSI. 

Depreasion,  mental,  63. 

Dc  R  (rsRCtionof  degeneration),  648. 

Devonshire  colic,  1021. 

DeitrocaniiB,  339. 

Diabetes  innipidus,  1008 ;  urinalyi 

Diabetes  niellitus,  1009  ;  blood  tests  far,  593; 
coma  of,  71;  dietetic  test  for,  fi37l  uri- 
nalysis in,  047. 

Diaceturia,  633. 

Dingno^>iH,  definition  of,  1 ;  descriptive  terms 
applied  to,  2;  ditHculties  in,  3;  methods 
and  order  of  obtnining  evidence  for  a,  B; 


647. 


Diploc 


D  for,  in 


sputum,  60S. 

Diplopia,  194. 

"  DipplDg,"  431. 

Dipsomania,  1016. 

Disohnrgea  from  the  nose,  215. 

Disease,  Charcot's,  976  ;  diurnal  exacerbation 
of,  22;  D  lichen  nc- Aran's,  873;  Fried  rcicli's, 
1007;  Gillesdc  la  Touretto's,  953 ;  Little\ 
988 ;  manner  of  obtaining  tlio  evidences  of, 
5;  Marie's,  95S ;  Uorvan's,  9S4;  Parkin- 
son's, 953;  policeman's,  959;  Raynaud's, 
956;  seasonal  prevalence  of,  22;  Thotn- 
sen's,  1007  ;  vagabond's,  1032 ;  varieties  of 

Diseases,  attacks  of,  which  render  subsequent 
attacks  probable,  20;  attacks  of,  which 
render  subsequent  attacks  unlikel;,  SO; 
constitutional,  1007 ;  duo  to  animal  para- 
site*, 1027;  hereditary,  14;  incident  to 
•dive  occupations,  18 ;  incident  to  infancy 
and  childhood,  15  ;  incident  lo  middle  age, 
16  ;  incident  to  old  age,  18. 

DiseosM,  Incident  to  puberty  and  adoles- 
ecnee,  13;  incident  to  sedentary  occupe- 
special  occupations, 


387,  388. 

Diaphrujrmatic  hernia,  8SG. 

Diarrhtca,  aouto  dyspeptic,  779;  causes  of, 
129;  chronic,  778;  "hill,"  781;  liontoric, 
134;  "morning,"  707  ;  nervous,  797. 

Diastolic  shock  of  aneurism,  343. 

Diatheaea,  28. 


e,  value 
Dion's  crisis.  629. 
Digestion,  physiology  of,  604, 
Digealivo  system,  diseases  of,  71 
tion  of,  444. 


f,  639. 


;  influe 


OOfOi 


:upati 


in  males,  17;  of  arteries.  900 ;  of  blood  and 
ductless  glands,  908;  of  circulatory  system, 
870;  of  digestive  system,  750  ;  of  esophagus, 
757;  of  heart,  876;  of  heart  valves,  879; 
of  kidney,  929. 

Diseases  of  livcr.gsll  bladder,  and  bile  duels, 
800;  of  mediastinum,  SG7 ;  of  muscles, 
1005;  of  nervous  system,  B43;  of  peri- 
cardium, 870;  of  peripheral  motor  neoroncB, 
963;  of  peripheral  sensory  neurones,  953; 
Ofpharynx,  763;  of  solivary  glands,  753; 
of  spinal  cord  and  bulb  {medulla),  P72;  of 
spleen,  923;  of  thymus  gland.  928;  of  thy- 
roid gland,  925;  of  tongue,  752  ;  of  tonsils, 
7S5. 

DisoaBCB,  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  extra- 
ocular,  208;  purpuric,  of  newborn,  916:  Hca- 
sonal  prevalence  of,  32 ;  special,  the  urine 
in,  645:    systemic,    of  spinal    cord,  935; 
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which  ms;  hare  BoqaeliE,  SI ;  whicli  should  j 
be  diagnosed  nith  special  eauciaa,  21 ;  vtth  I 
diunint  oxaccrbatioDt,  22  ;  with  which  paiu 
ia  HSaociatcd,  47.  | 

Diatomn  pulmonale  in  sputum,  600. 

D1stominsis,109!r. 

Dittrich's  plugs,  836. 

Double  sensibililj-,  535. 

DrcBB,  diognosdc  hinls  from,  Si. 

Dropay,  67. 

Drug  cruptlona,  65. 

Drunkard's  ataxia,  101 T. 

"  Dry- mouth,"  113,753. 

"Dry  retching,"  T63. 

Duehenno,   tufuntilo   progressive   muscu 
atrophy  of,  071. 

Duchcnne- Aran's  disease,  973. 

Dulnces,  arcae  of  cardiac,  330 ;  of  spleen,  47 
over  lung,  401 ;  mental,  03. 

Dumbness,  246. 

Duodenal  ulcer,  eymptoius  of,  765. 

Duodenitis,  777. 

Dupuytren'n  contraelion,  S7G. 

Dur*  mater,  cerebral,  innaminadon  of,  903. 

Dysacusis.  ISO. 

Dysentery,  700. 

DyBmenorrhosa  as  a  symptom,  147. 

Dj-Bpcpaia,  760 ;  atonic,  776 ;  ncrvoufl,  770. 

Dysphogia,  its  euoscs,  237. 

Dyspnoea,  focics  of,  161 ;  symptom  group  o 
149  ;  varieties  and  causes  of,  392 ;  unem 

Dystrophies,  509  ;  progressive  muscular,  OO 
Dystrophy,    faelo-scapulo -humeral    (Lon 


(juvenile  of  Erb),  971. 


Dyaiiria,  130. 

Ear,  abscess  of  tncatua,  17G ;  causes  of  pa 
in,  175;  colour  of,  175;  discharges  fror 
176  hwmaWma  of,  175;  liemorrhoge  fron 
176    shape  of  the,  176. 

Earache  1"5. 

EcchjmD^es.  83;  subconjunctival,  184, 

Eehinoioccus  (liydatiils),  in  sputum,  600;  of 
brain  1032;  of  kidnej-s,  1031;  of  liver, 
1030  of  lunjrs,  1031;  of  pleura,  1031; 
ajmptoms,  1030, 1031. 

Fciiokmcais,  108. 

Echolaha,  163. 

EtlampsiB,  infantile,  puerperal,  73. 

Ectopic  gestation,  787. 

Effus  on  pericardial,  signs  of,  872. 

tgophony  4Mi. 

Ehrlichs  diazo-reactiou,  630;  triple  ataia, 
573,  580. 


En  bol     pul    onnrj     d  n  sept  c    and  s  p 
S43 

Embolsm  certbral  907  n  endocard  I  s 
ev  dences  of  1  7  of  super  or  oc  en  r  o 
arttry     97    pulmono  y    81?    sept      s  gus 

Embryooardia,  345. 

Emotional  state,  significance  of  the,  63. 
Emphysema,  atrophic,   852;   eomi>ensatory, 
~~i     b  pcrtropbic,  S50;  intoratitlal,  350; 
ulinonary,  819. 


ssitatis,  862;  of  gall  btoJder, 
1,862;  pulsating,  662. 
cute  ciudativo,  of  gray  nmt- 


I  landmark,  304. 


catarrhal,  7TT;  chronic  ca- 
eroupous,  781 ;  diphtheritic, 
ranous,799;  phlegmonous.  781 ; 
infancy  and  cliildhood,  779 ; 
col "  symptoms,  778. 


an,  516;  psychical,  942. 


Epistaxis,  SIS. 

Epistenial  notch,  pulsation  in,  267. 

Epithelioma  of  eyelid,  182, 

Erb,  juvenile  dystrophy  of,  971. 

~  "      palsy,  966. 

Ergotism,  1025. 

~       icoua  projocIioQ,  195. 

Nations,  120 ;  nervous,  775. 
Eruption",  83;  from  drags,  85. 
~       ipclas,  efface  and  head,  175,  698. 
Erythema,  85. 
Erythema  nodosum,  S7S. 
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ErjrthronielalgiB,  aS2,  956. 

EnophagitiB,  acute,  T5T. 

KsopliD^ufi,  scuM  inflamniHtionor,  T5T:  ■ 
umy  of,  445 ;  cancel  of,  75S ;  dilKti 
or,  759;  diHvasBB  of,  T5T;  diverticula  of, 
TA9-,  itiKtrunienul  cxainination  or,  446; 
imlpntion  and  aiwcullalion  of,  445 1  rup- 
ture of,  7G0i  HpMiii  of,  TS7;  etrlclure  of, 
7M:  ulcoralion  of,  757. 

K«iphoria.  201. 

Kther  pneumonia.  71S. 

Kuchlorliydria,  «]5. 

Evidences  of  di>cai>c,  the,  manner  of  ascer- 

EwalJ'H  tc»t  breakfast,  $05. 

ENatiii  nations,  BynopBis  or  schedule  of,  xiz. 

Knunlhcniata,  tlie,  85. 

Excitement,  menial,  Ci, 

Exophona,  aOS. 

Eioplitlialniio  goitre,  925 ;  faciee  of,  101. 

ExophthalnioK,  lt>l. 

ExpanKion,  dctleient   respiratory,   S89;   in- 

creuKCd  rofpiratory.  StK). 
Expiration,  prolon^^.  4IG, 
Estpeinitica.  cauKcs  of  pain  in.  46 ;  aigna  and 

fj-iiiptoiiis  found   in   (he,  »T1 ;  tcudemuBB 

in,  .H. 
Exudative  cncc['halitiii,  B!I7. 
E.ie,  L'unjueato  deviation   of,   195;   dryness 

and  iJioifture  of,  181 ;  pain  in  and  arotind, 

1iM>:    signs  and    sympfiins    referable    to, 

l!)0. 
Eyclwll,  mecbanisin   of  normal  wnju^tc, 

lateral  moveiiientit of,  192;  position  of,  132; 

protrusion  of,  191 ;  reccwiion  of,  191, 
E)  el  id.  cpith  Glioma  of,  im-.  initial  Icalon  of 

K.vpliiliH  on.  IBS;  swelling-and  piitHnL-sB  of, 

ISO;  verruca  U]«n,  181. 
Xye  iiiuBCles,  to  test,  198. 
Eye  strain,  vertigo  in,  59. 
Eyca,   duskincHit   under,   133;   irregular  or 

apaaniodic  inovemcats  of,  198. 

Face,  colour  of,  163;  ecchymoocs  of,  164; 
flusliiug  of  the,  1114;  in  acromcgply,  156; 
in  fneiul  hutni atrophy.  156 ;  in  hydroccph- 
aluo,  shape  of,  l.H:  in  Icprody,  shape  of, 
l.U;  in  myittedcniB,  166;  in  osteitis  de- 
fomuins,  156 ;  in  rachitis,  l.'iS :  in  sporadic 
cretinism,  155:  niiaceilaneous  afFectionB  of 
the  lieod  and,  IT5;  myopathic,  971 :  cnlcma 
orswcllins^of,  16«;  sl<inor,164. 

Facinl  diplpgia,  174. 

Facial  expression,  signiBcance  of,  62. 

Facial  hemiatrophy,  progressive,  957;  ahupo 
of  face  in,  US. 


Facial  si 


il  parsiyais,  varieties  and  vanses  of,  169. 


Faoies,  of  Hpccia]  diseases,  160;  of  acute  pcri- 
lonitis,  1K1 ;  ofdjspn(fa,161 ;  of  eiioplilhal- 
mic  goitre,  181 ;  ol' hereditaij  syphilis.  \6»; 
of  hysteria,  1SI ;  of  impending  death,  let ; 
of  phthisis,   162;  of  pneumonia,  162;    of 

Fsecal  obstruction.  799. 

Fieces,  incoutinvacti  of,  ISO ;  microscopical 
exBiuinstiou  of,  618;  plusmodium  malarite 
and  amieba  ooli  in,  620 ;  other  uiicro-organ- 
isniB  in,  620,  621. 

Fallopian  lubes,  tuberculosis  of,  TSl. 
False  angina,  S96. 
Family  hiwory,  IB. 

Fut,  in  stools,  137 ;  fcbricula,  M9. 

Futly  diarrhcEo,  137. 

Fatly  heart,  891. 

Females,  diseases  moat  common  in,  17- 

Femur,  periostitis  of,  281. 


Festin 


on,  34. 


Fetid  si 

Fever,  "  break -booe,^  671;  causes  of,  103; 
cerebro-spinul,  6T2;  diagnostic  classilicB- 
tion  of,  106;  ephemeral,  T49;  fades  of 
typhoid,  162;  general  symptoms  of,  100; 
hectic,  symptom  group  of,  158;  makrial, 
iialarial  intermittent,  types  of.  T06. 


Fove 


r  of  ir 


mination  of,  104 ;  mountain,  749 :  one-night, 
of  infanlB,  749;  pemieious  malarial,  707; 
relapsing,  670;  remittent  malarial,  706; 
rheumatic,  acute  and  subacute.  710 ;  simple 
eontinue<l,  749;  suppurative,  symptom 
group  of.  153. 

Fcvor,  symptom  group  of,  149;  terminology 
of,  102;  thcmiie,  1025;  typesof  (continued, 
remittent,  intermlltent,  recurring,  Irrt^u- 
lar),  102, 103 ;  typhoid.  655 ;  typhoid,  facies 
of,  162;  typhiB,  668;  yellow,  699. 

Fevers.  Kftivo- autumnal,  70S. 

Fihrinurin,  634, 

Fiiaria  honilnis  sanguinis,  991. 

Filariosis,  lom 

Finger,  flexed,  276 ;  initial  Ic^on  of  syphilis 
on,  272. 
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Flatulence.  460. 

FIc*,  I03S. 

"Flicking"  percmwion  of  nbdotcen,  4tlS. 

Fluid  vein,  m. 

FluiiU,  wpiratei],  cliBract«r  of  cerebro-spinal 
aod  puicreatic,  65S ;  of  dropsical  and  in- 
fluinmaloiy,  050;  of  eeroug,  hemorrliagic, 
purulent,  putrid,  and  chylous,  BSI ;  from 
h/datid  cyat,  dieteoded  f^ull  bladdar,  liy- 
droncphrosiB,  and  ovarian  a;Bt,tS3. 

FIukcB,  10£7. 

Follicular  dtomaCitig,  T50. 

Follicular  tonaililis.  TOE. 

Fontanels,  signiHcanM  of  promineDC  or  bulg- 
ing, 153 ;  sunken,  large,  or  delated  aioeure 
of,  160. 

Food-poisoning,  103S. 

Foot  and  leg,  miaoellaneons  signa  and  symp- 
tomB  connected  with,  S79. 

Foat.,c|i^gcsin>ihapcorderormitJesaf,  282; 
gangrene  of,  261. 

Foot-drop,  513,  SGS. 

Forced  positions  or  inovenicnta,  516. 

Formication  and  ildiing,  cauxes  of,  i6. 

Fracture  of  Hkull,  syniploms,  1018. 

Fractures,  spontaneous,  V87. 

/Wmaitmtnt  eatairt,  339. 

Fremitus,  bronchial  I'rhonchal),  S96 ;  friction, 
30Ei  hydatid.  142;  vovai,  394;  vocal,  in- 
crease or  absence  of,  805. 

Friction  fremitus,  829,  330. 

Friction  sound,  subphrenie,  SOS, 

Friction  aoundii,  character  and  seat  of,  422 ; 
over  alxlomen,  444;  mediastinal,  S74;  peri- 
cardial, 361 :  pleuro-i>eriearJial  and  pleural, 
863. 

Friction,  >ubp1eural,  4SS. 

Friodroich'8  ataxia,  980;  disease,  lOOT;  phe- 
nomenon, 408 :  sign,  874. 

Fulness,  sensation  of,  causa,  S6. 

Funnel  chest,  301, 

Furuncles. 

Gnbbett^t  inetliod  of  staining  for  tubercle 
liacillu.i,  602. 

Gait,  cross- Ii^ged,  9SS;  iu  hysterical  para- 
plegia. 946;  varieties  of,  in  disease,  33. 

Oalactoto.xisinus.  1024. 

Oalocturia.  G39. 

Uailopini;  rhythm,  345. 

tiall  bladder,  acute  InfecUve  inflammation 
of,  804;  carcinoma  of,  SOB;  diserinrraatlon 
of  distended,  from  movable  kidney,  479; 
diseases  uf,  800 ;  drapsy  of,  8DT ;  dropny  of, 
fluid  in,  6G3;  empyema  of,  804;  examina- 
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tion  of,  463 ;  pain  in  diseases  of,  50 ;  palpa- 
tion of,  467;  percussion  of,  465;  position 
of,  463. 

Gallstone,  ball-valve,  action  of,  B03;  im- 
pacted, in  cystic  duct,  807;  impactod,  in 
common  duel,  80J ;  inttBtinal  obetruetion 
ft«m,  793  ;  occaxional  aequotffi  and  compli- 
cations of,  808;  senreh  for,  in  atools,  137; 
symptoms  and  diagno^  BOS. 

Ganfp^ne  of  lung,  853. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis.  TGI. 

Gas  poisoning,  coma  from,  11. 

Gsstralgis,  distinguished  from  gastric  ulcer, 
764;  symptoma  and  diagnoiU9  of,  774. 

Gastreclasia,  examination  for,  456 ;  ayniploms 
and  diaj^osis.  768,  769. 

Gastric  crisia,  987. 

Gastric  Juice,  acidity  of.  614 ;  normal  flndinga 
617;  quantity  of,  614;  teatiug  digeadve 
power  of,  609. 

Oasti 


8,770. 

Gastritis,  acute  calanbal,  760;  atrophic  or 
sclerotic,  763;  chronic  catarrhal,  T61 ; 
ehronic,  distinguished  from  gastric  ulcer, 

phlegtiionous  or  suppurative,  761 ;  simple, 

762;  toxic,  761. 
Gastro-duodenitis,  777. 
Ga«troptOHis,  776 ;  results  of  e> 

456. 


oauccorrbiBa,  614,  77!. 
s,7lr2. 


General  aching,  4t 

General  appearance,   diagnostic  indications 

Genitalia,  pain  in  disease  of,  52. 

Genitalia,  symptonw  referable  to,  in  males, 
144;  in  females,  146. 

Gcograpliieal  tongue,  753. 

Gerhanlt's  plicnomenon,  408. 

Gestation,  ectopic,  symptoms  of,  787. 

Gigantoblaat.  ■'■JS. 

Gilies  dc  la  Tourettc's  disease,  953. 

Girdle  sensation,  causes  of,  56, 

Gland,  mammary,  position  of,  305 ;  mammair, 
tulwrcuiosis  of,  736;  parotid,  gaseous  tu- 
mours of,  7B3;  prostate,  tuberculosis  of, 
733 ;  thymus,  diseases  of,  928  ;  tbyroid,  dis- 
eases of,  925 ;  thyroid,  enlargement  or 
atrophy  of,  964. 

Glanders,  syinptonis  and  diagnoiiB,  T44; 
pn^nosis,  745, 

Gland)!,  cervical  lymphatic,  enlargement  of, 
26,5,  266;  ductless,  diseases  of,  90S;  in- 
guinal, enlargement  of,  2J9 ;  tut>erciiiosis  of 
cervical,  trach  CO- bronchial,  and  nicsenterio. 
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(llsucoma,  IBS. 

"Glinani's  disease,"  T76. 

(lloHitix,  variclleH  anil  tiymplomB,  T52. 

G1os«o-1«bio-lnryiigi;nl  poralysb,  S75. 

Glony  akin,  STl. 

(JlycOBUris,  637. 

Goitre,  exophthnlnilc,  929;  Taciea  of  exoph- 
thalmic, 161 ;  simple,  925. 

"  Gooee  "  gait,  34. 

Gout,  1010;  acuta,  1010;  chronic,  1011;  ir- 
regular, 1011;  rheumatic  (arthntia  dcronn- 
»IM),  1012;  Bii]>pre>««d  (rotroceJcnt),  loll. 

Gouty  JiBtliosls,  lull. 

Uowcre'  BOlutioii,  561 ;  tabic  of  larj'ngeal  pa- 
ralj  «■«,  243. 

Grain- paiHOning,  1035. 

Grand/  mat,  942. 

GraDulations  of  leucncytcii,  G79. 

"  Gravel  "  from  kiJiiey,  B»8. 

GntvcH'g  cliHeaac,  S25. 

Gray  akin,  81. 

"Green  BiokneM,"  Sll. 

Greeu  Itoola,  184. 

Groin,  enlarged  glands  in,  STD. 

Gums,  Cfllour,  epongincsa,  ulceration  of,  222. 

Guniberg-B  test  for  free  UCI,  107. 

Gurgling  in  right  iliac  foeso,  4.'i3. 

llubit  chorea,  9S1. 

Habit  apafin,  163,851. 

Ilabitii,  influence  of,  upon  dieeasc,  20. 

lla:nianalyais  ciiart  and  card,  559. 

Iliemitldrotiiii,  83. 

llBUialochjIuria,  1028. 

llfematocrit,  the,  667. 

Heematoglobinuria,  63S. 

Hematoma  auiia,  17S. 

Hsmstomyolia,  982. 

IIiemBloporphyiinuria,  686. 

Ilsmutorrhachin,  981. 

IlKUUturia,  635. 

Htemln,  test  for,  1 23. 

"  tliemoconion,"  587. 

HtEmocytomeler,  Thoma-Zeisf,  559. 

HtPiuoglobin,  VBtintions  in  amount  of,  576. 

llietiKigiobinuria  neonatorum,  916, 

Hiemomeler     (or     hiemogloliinometer),   v. 

Floiechl'a,  567;  Gowcre',  569, 
Iliemopcricardium,  8T4. 
Ila!mophiUa,918. 
HsnmoptysiB,   oaUBcn  of,   262;   diagnosis  of, 

261 ;  paranillc.  1027. 
llKniothorox,  863. 


Hair,  colour  and  loss  of  the,  1G5;  tumour- 
like  mass  of  swallowed,  76S. 

Hailuoiuntionn,  84. 

Hand,  accoucheur's,  618;  atrophy  of,  272; 
claw  (moifi-™-iir(f*),  272;  of  arthrilin  dc- 
formana,  876:  of  pulmonary  osteo-arthrop- 
«hy,  274;  spade,  272. 

Hands,  coldness  of,  271;  eiceaBive  aweRting 
of,  274. 

Handnricing,  defects  in,  27S. 

HarriBon's  sulcus,  300. 

Hay  asthma,  830. 

Hay  fevor,  829. 

lUyem's  fluid,  587. 

Head,  abnonnal  fixity  or  retraction  of,  167; 
abnormal  movements  of,  166;  in  acromeg- 
aly, si  i  ape  of,  156;  in  hydrocephalus,  ahape 
of,  154:  in  idiocy,  shape  of,  155;  In  Icon- 
tiasis  ossca,  shape  of,  158;  misoellaneouB 
affections  of  tlie  face  and,  175. 

Head,  nodding  spasm  of,  166 ;  in  rachitis, 
shapo  of,  155;  in  oiiCcitis  deformans,  car- 
riage of,  156 :  in  sporadic  cretinism,  shapo 
of,  155;  pain  in,eaUHeii  of,  40;  sweating  of, 
excessive,  175;  tenderness  in,  63. 

Hcadaclie,  eauseis  40 ;  character  of,  40 ;  defi- 
nition of,  40;  from  constipation,  44;  loca- 
tion of,  42 ;  varieties  of,  43, 

llearinjr.  disordeni  of,  176. 

Heart,  aneurism  of,  893;  auscultation  of,  339  ; 
auscultatory  porcus^ion  of,  334  :  dilatation 
of,  889;  direct  efi'ecte  of  valvular  logons 
upon,  312;  diiicasc^  of,  875;  displaced, 
causes  of,  323 ;  dulnesa,  areas  of,  380 ;  falty, 
891 ;  fibroid,  893 ;  liypcrtropliy  of,  886. 

Heart,  increase  of  dulnoss  of,  885,  838 :  in- 
nervation of,  310;  irritable,  890;  lessened 
percussion  dulcesa  of,  338;  limitallous  or 


of,  8! 


yof,  3 


;  pnin  in  disease  of, 48;  per- 
cussion of,  Sonsom's  method,  334;  phys- 
ical e.taminotion  of,  321. 

Heart,  pulsations  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
325;  pereussjon  of,  tcehnic  and  choice  of 
methods,  331,  332;  rupture  of,  893;  shape 
and  relations  of.  318,319;  sounds  of  nor- 
mal. 308;  syphilis  of,  741 ;  topograpliieal 
anatomy  of.  818:  valves,  areas  of  audibil- 
ity of.  340;  valves,  position  of,  339. 

Heartburn,  121. 

Heart  sounds,  reduplication  of,  344; 


■and  el 
Heat  eihauation.  1025. 
Heat,  subjective  sensatJon 
Hcberden'a  nodes,  276, 10 
Hebetude,  63. 
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Height.  85, 

lletuiageuBiB,  23S. 

UemLoiiVHtlicida,  Cftl. 

Hetnlsnopia,  203. 

"  IlemisQopic  pupillary  iUBotion,"  SOB. 

[lamiuio(>HiB,  203. 

UemicrHniH,  943. 

Hemiopia,  208. 

UemiplEgJii,  cerohral,  SM ;  croiwod,  defibitioii 
or,  520 ;  ilclinicion  of,  .'i2a ;  gait  in,  34  ;  in- 
fantile, 1000 ;  sipniaoimce  of,  524. 

HeDiorrhage,  artery  of  cerebral,  SOT  ;  broncho- 
pulinoniiry,  201;  from  ear,  1T*I;  from  in- 
tCBtiuea,  134;  from  noic,  216;  t^m  Btain- 
ach,  122;  intracnDiDl,  S9t;  retinal,  208; 
spinal,  9B1 :  Hubcoujunclival,  1S4;  symp- 
tom group  and  cuumii  of  internal,  150. 

IlemorrhaguH,  cutaneous.  H3. 

IlMUorrhB([ie  encephalitis,  097;  pelicanlitia, 
8T3;  pleurisy,  808;  purpura,  91T. 

Henoch's  purpura,  91T. 

IlepatoptoaiH,  TT6. 

Hereditary,  ataxic  paraple^a,  S30;  diseases, 

Hernia,  iliiphrag-matic,  fiM. 

Herpeit,  fucinliH,  m  ;  of  pliiirynx,  235. 

Herpes  zoster,  17G,  S60. 

HetuTOphuria,  201. 

Hiccough,  cauties  of,  121. 

Hippus,  ms. 

Hislnry,  clinical,  manner  of  recording,  B ;  of 

prem-nt  illnois,  22;  the  family,  13. 
Hoarseness,  248. 
Ilodgliin^  diseoac,  913. 
"Holding  the  brenib,"  838, 
Hordeolum,  ISO. 
Humerus,  enlargement,  swciiiug,  and  pain 

of,  978. 
Hutchin8on'«("scrcw-driver")  teeth,  224. 
Huxley.  dcilnitioD  of  seientitlo  reasoning,  4. 
Hydatid  tlirill,  or  fremitus,  442. 
Hydatid  (echinococeusi  diKenw,  1030. 
Hydatids  (echinococeuB),  of  brain,  1032;  of 

kidncTs,   1031;    of  liver,    1030;  of  lungs, 

1031;  of  pleura,  1031. 
Hydroncephalocclo,  ISO. 
Hydrencephuloid  static.  7^0. 
HydnweplialuB,  chronic,  9»9 ;  shape  of  head 

and  face  in.  1.S4 :  spuriouH,  780. 
Hydronephrosis,  937;  fluid  in,  S58;  urine  in, 

047, 
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Hypettrsthcsis,  534;   gastric,  774;  ocular  or 

Hyperalgesia,  534. 

Uyperchlorhydria,  815 ;  symptoms  and  diag- 

Ilyperidrosis,  82. 

HyperleucocytosiB,  S84. 

IIyperoi'iuia,21T. 

Hyperphorlii,  202. 

Hyperpyrexia,  HO;  symptom  group  of,  150. 

llypcrBocrctionofjtaBlrio  juice,  6i4;r«rieUee 

and  symptoiiui,  772. 
Hypertbjrea,  925. 
Hypertrophy,  of  auricles,  887  ;  of  heart.  BBS ; 

of  lett  ventricle,  88K;  of  niuecles,  509;  of 

right  ventricle,  8S7, 
Hypochlorhydria,  01.%  773. 
Hypochondriasis,  appendicular,  789. 
Hypochondriuni.  bul){ing  of  right,  801. 
Ily|x>lcuoicytOHis,  MS. 
Hysleria,  M4;  coma  of.  70;  convulsion  of, 

78;  fncie?  of,  161 ;  headache  of, 43;  major, 

945:   niiyor,  crises  of,  947;   minor,  945; 

traumatic.  S49. 

Hysterogenic  zones,  534,  945. 

Ichthyotoxismus,  1026. 

Icterus,   J>f:    neonatorum,  603;    saturninua, 

1020;  simplex  and  gravis,  80. 
Idiocy,  shapo  of  head  in,  155. 
Ileo-colllls,  777. 
lllusion^<14, 
Inimobilily  of  body,  82, 
Impending  death,  focics  of,  1S2. 
Impotence,  I4ii. 

Incompetency,  aortic,  879;  mitral,  881;  pul- 
lary,  88S;  of  pylorus,  7T«:   tricuspid, 


68.\ 


15, 


'S  of  urine 


141. 


Infanlile  cerebral  palsies,  1000. 

iDfuncile  hemiplciria,  looo. 

Infarction,  intestinal.  797 ;  pulmonary,  843. 

Influenza,  epidemic,  676;  bacillus,  c.vamina- 

tion  for,  in  sputum,  <03. 
Insects,  porasitic,  1032. 
Insolation,  1025. 

Inspection  and  palpation  of  veirui,  3B5. 

Inspcrtion.  of  abdomen,  technic  of,  427;  of 
intestines.  4.'i7:  of  Itidney,  477:  of  liver, 
483;  of  stomacb,  448  ;  of  thorax,  293. 


ibiLjOogle 


48. 

ii>iil<iria1 

Bvar,  705 

differe 

nlia! 

dinxnosU 

TM. 

InicroBt  hL 

ii»rrh«({e, 

nympwm 

group 

w.d 

ClUMT.  »f. 

InUTHlMWVll. 

iilrlltiltvii 

•on  of,  305 

Iiil«Mine,w 

uU'oliBtruetion  of,  its 

792; 

lance.  TftI :  oums 
7VI ;  chmnk  ol>»truc(ioa  or, iu  MiMeH,  •'<-i ■ 
ditniiiMlii-d  KonBibility  of.  7US  neuroaeii  ot 
T9T;  stranitulBtion  of,  in;  ulcoration  of 
TCI ;  ukti*  of,  7S1. 
llitiiitincM.  HUKculUtion  of,  iliO  dclemiiumir 
CIUH6  of  olmtruction  of.  791  ilelcrniin  nie 
Rite  of  olwtnWtioD  of,  791 ;  iliKBii»e»  f  'Jb 
elTwl  of  valvuliir  lesions  on,  SIS  examina 
tioii  of,  457 ;  iifpcctlon  of,  457  ;  olutruulion 
of,  cauHm,  "SB,  790;  obstructioii  of,  from 

IpiltHtOllCK,  7»». 

InleKtinus  olmtructlon  nf,  (mm  nCriutura  or 
tuuiour,  7»Z:  obnlruction  of,  ntru  cuiuu', 
TS3:  pain  ia  diMase  of.  49;  palpation  of, 
4-'W ;  perrUHKion  of.  45S  ;  practical  olwlruc- 
Cion  of,  from  ]>arcniB  of  inuncuUr  coat,  793 ; 
lo|H>|cmpli>-of.  4oS;  tu1>crculoi>iH  of,  7-16. 

Intoxications,  lOl'l. 

IntUMiiHW-ptiou.  792. 

Iriitoplvfcia,  accomiiioilntive,  witli  prvwrvud 
lif[htn)flcx,lHS  ;  reflex  and  aci-oiiimodative. 

Iria,  inflatnniationof,  lSS;pbyAio)ogf  of,  1^6. 

Iritis,  ISH. 

Italian  leprosy,  1025. 

Itch  inMct,  l(Ma. 

Itching  and  ronnicatlon,  cauncs  of,  5fl. 

Janeway.  Huccuwion  Kound  in  sobphrenic  ub- 

SCl-A^  H24. 
Jaundice,  TS ;  syraplom  itroap  of,  15S;  wilh 

reference  to  its  origin,  78;  with  reference 

to  ila  neverity.  fo. 
Jaw,  penilynia  of.  si.'i. 
Joint.  Blioulder,  stitTneM  and  pain  in.  STS. 
Joints. examination of.and  tlie si^rnilleanec of 

joint  Hyniiitotni^  ns ;  pain  in  dineat4e!i  of.  Hi. 
Juirular  vuina,  co11ap«c  of,  sns;  ilistcntion. 

riHipiratory  movement  or  pulsation  of,  2ii9  ; 

ilianliilii'  pollapiie  of.  271. 
Jugulars,  pulsating,  2iI9. 
June  •.-old,  MSB. 


Kakosi 


218. 


Keel  brea&t,  300. 

Kellin^'s  text  for  lactic  acid,  603. 

Kcnilitio,  intenlitial,  IH.V 

Kemlg-a  sign,  203. 

Kidney,  amyloid,  »35;  urine  in,  648. 

in.  «47. 

Kidney,  congestion  (hypenemia)  of,  930; 
cyMte  of,  940;  discrimi nation  of  movable 
riglit,  from  distended  gall  bladder,  479 ; 
diseases  of,  929;  ell'ect  of  valvular  liMions 
on,  817;  embolism  of,  urine  in.  647;  en- 
larged, naaa  of,  480 ;  enlarged,  to  dis- 
tinguish fniui  spleen,  480. 

Kidney,  hy)K'r»mia,  acute  and  paraive,  uriue 
in,  64«;  large  white,  934;  movable,  B29; 
movable,  urine  in.  64S ;  movable  and  float- 
ing, to  diamine,  478;  pain  in  disease  of.  5>l ; 
palpable,  to  examine,  477;  pcrinephritio 
abscess,  S4l ;  luberculoMS  of,  733 :  tumours 
of,  639. 

Kidneys,  hydatida  (ecbinococcus)  of,  1031 ; 
inaptction  of,477  ;  palpation  of.  477 :  phys- 
ical examination  of,  476;  sypbilia  of,  741 ;. 
topography  of,  475. 

Koplik's  spots.  221. 

Kreotoiismus.  1034. 

Kyphosis,  283,  284. 

Lai'hry Illation,  causes  of,  IS4. 
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Lacuii 

Ladder  pattern  in  abdomi 

Lagnphthahnos.  1B3. 

Landouiy-Dcjerino  type  of  dystrophy,  971. 

Landry's  paralysis,  98.^. 

Larvie  oftapewoniia,  1029. 

Laryngeal  criHis,  9^7. 

Laryngeal  paralyxis,  causes  of,  S42. 

Laryngeal  vertigo  ('syucope,  epilepsy),  60. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  833. 

Laryngitia,  acute  catarriial.  830;  acute,  with 
spasm  of  glottis  (spasmoiric  croup).  S30: 
chronic,  831 :  syphilitic,  SE2;  tuberculous. 

Larynx,  antoscopy  (Kirstiiin)  of.  239:  dix- 
eascs  of,  S30;  examination  of,  238;  inspir- 
atory descent  of.  2BS;  (Pilemaof.  831;  pa- 
ralyses of.  varieties  and  causes.  240,  24S; 
tumours  of,  832. 

Lateral  sfrinal  sclcroeua,  988. 

Lathy  risni,  1025. 

Lead  colio,  1019,  1021. 

T.cad  palsy,  1021. 

Lead -poisoning.  1019;  acute,  in  childron^ 
1020;  chronic,  1020. 


IbyCoOgIc 


Leg  uid  foa^  misccllBDeauB  aignt  (uul  symp- 

loins  ooanccldl  witJi,  279. 
htii,    pcripliernl    palttioB    of,    968;    varicose 

viiine  of,  -^Sl. 
Ijeon^ssiiioBwa  shupoaf  liead  and  face  iD,158. 
Lcprwy ,  T4(> ;  Italian,  tOS5 ;  shape  of  face  in, 


LeptomuniDgkiH,  h 
993:  I 


;  cerebral. 


I  BpiDul,  eat. 


LeuciDiuia,  itplenii'inedullui}'  (myelogenous), 
9tl;  lymphatic  (lymphiemia),  913. 

Leucocytes,  basophilic,  5if^ ;  clBiutiflcHtioD  of, 
SSO;  count  of,  in  acuta  RppendlcitiH.  T8G ; 


in  health,  583 
transition  fori 
Loueooylosia,  oS4 ;    absence  of. 


Lieiitcry,  134. 


bearing,  SSO,  591 ; 


LipH,  colour.  £18:  foam  on,  S19;  herpea,  fls- 
sures,  thaiierc,  mucous  patches,  epithelioma 
of,319;opcLi,21S;i!welltagor,S19;  twiteb- 
ing,  £18;  unilateral  deviation  of,  318. 

Lithiemio,  1011. 

Little^s  disease,  988. 

Liver,  ahiionual  consistence  or  roughUEcs  of, 
4S9 ;  abscess  of,  809 ;  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of,  818;  anijloid,  813;  nuacullatory  ]i«r- 
cussionof,  46.1;  caivinoma  of,  814;  cirrho- 
sis of,  811 ;  cirrhosis  of,  UiBlinKuislied  from 
guitrie  ulcor,  T06 ;  diminisbed  size  of,  4<i9 ; 
eflcct  of  valvular  lesions  on,  316;  enlarge- 
tncnt  of.  Wt ;  examination  of,  4S3. 

Liver,  fatly,  813;  hytlutids  (ecEiinococcus) 
of,  1030;  hypariBmla,  active  and  passive, 
of.  80S :  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  SI2 ;  irreg- 
ular shape  of,  409;  "lacinL'"  or  "corset," 
800;  movable  or  Moating,  fiOl ;  "nutmeg." 
t-08:  onlinary  pcreiisBion  of.  464;  pain  in 
disease  of,  SO;  palpation  of,  468;  pulsation 
of.  aas;  puncture  of,  649 ;  syphilis  of,  740; 
topojtrapbical  anatomy  of,  461 ;  tubereu- 

Livcr  and  spleen,  combined  enlargement  of, 

"  Liver  cougii,"  259. 

"Liver  spoW,"  168. 

Lobar  pneumonia,  713. 

Lobstein's  cancer.  R->r. 

Local  aaphyiiia,  Vid;  syncope,  956. 
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Lockjaw,  225. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  3S5. 

Loeffler's  solution,  603. 

Lordosis,  2S4, 

Lumbago,  10<)3. 

Lumbar  bulging,  286. 

Lung,  abscess  of,  853;  hydatids  (eebino- 
C0CCU9)  of,  1031;  gangrene  of,  853;  new 
growths  in,  854. 

Lungs,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of,  725,726; 
auscultation  of,  tcchnic,  409  ;  changes  in  i>o- 
aition  of  bonlcrs  of,  8»9 ;  congestion  of,  ac- 
tive and  passive,  841 :  disease  of,  resulls  of 
pereussiouiu,  399:  diseases  of,  841;  effect  of 
valvular  lesions  on.  316;  hemorrhage  or  in- 
farction of,  842 ;  inspection  and  palpation  of, 
386;  Q^lcma  of,  842;  pain  in  disease  of,  49. 

Lungs,  percussl 
403;  percussion  of.  decreased  r 
401;  phthisis,  acute  and  chronic,  726,  727; 
physiology  of,  384 ;  results  of  percussion  in 
normal,  398;  signs  of  cavities  in,  730; 
syphilis  of,  740;  tcchnic  of  auscultation  of. 
109:  technic  of  percussion  of,  396;  topo- 
graph leal  anatomy  of,  882. 

Lupinosia,  1025. 

Lymph  glands,  cervical,  enlargement  of,  265 ; 
in  groin,  279 ;  tubotisulosis  of,  7S4. 

Lymph  scrotum,  1028. 

Ljmpbffmia,  91 S. 

Lyniphoeyn«is.  666. 
LyiupbiPdema,  89. 
Lysis,  104. 
Lyasophobia,  7*8. 

Moc^oeyte^  678. 

Maid  ism  us.  1025. 

Xaia-ea-grifa,  272,  968. 

Hular  bone,  tenderness  of,  63. 

Malarial  cachexia.  707. 

Malarial  fever.  705. 

Males,  diseases  most  conmion  in,  17. 

Malignant  pustule,  743. 

Hania  a  potu. 


e,  958. 


ells.  582. 
Mastodynio.  360, 

Mastoid  pmccsf.  tenaemesa  of,  53. 
Masturbation.  146. 
McBumey's  point,  456. 
Measles.  6S3. 

Meckel's  .liverticulum.  792. 
Mediastinal  absress.669;  glands,  inflummn- 

lion  of,  869 ;  lymphadenitis,  869  ;  tumours, 

867. 
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MeJIftiitiDO-pcncardilla,  indurative, 
MediwtiDUiii,  diaeiMsa  oC,  86T. 
Medulla  <biilb).  diseasm  of,  STS. 
MegiloblsBt,  578. 
MegalocyUn,  ATS. 
Megalogmtria,  US. 
MeKalonj'chaiiB,  VTS. 
Uenrustria,  *5S. 
Meliena,  1S4. 


Menldrwin,  HB. 

MoDiere's  diivsiic.  59. 

M«aiD)[itiB,  acute  tuberculous, TSl,  1S5;  cere- 
bral, mi ;  cerebral,  noroUB  i,alcolia)ic).  »92 ; 
external  npinal,  990;  interrml  npinal,  991. 

Meninirocelc  cerebral,  160  ;  «pinal,  t)81. 

MenlDKo-iiivclitlH,  chronic,  992. 

Meuingo-mjtlocelc,  Bpliml,  981. 

Mtnorrhfltfia  an  a  HVniptnrti,  148. 

Ueiiuil  deprctmion  and  oxclteinent,  SS. 
MemlKi^  9R0. 
Mercurial  atoinatitls,  752. 
Mer.vciBm,  120,  77S. 
Mtaentery,  dineascs  of,  796. 
Metallic  tiuklint;.  421. 
MeteorlND,  oaiuiea  of,  436. 
Mctlistnoglobinuria,  tfSe. 
Melrorrhiitiia  as  a  nymptom,  148. 

Middle  igf,  diseaaeH  incident  lo,  16. 

HiKraine,  948. 

Hlgruinoid  slateH,  9M. 

Mllk-poiiu>Din^.  1024. 

Miuiio  s[WKUi,  IttT. 

Himic  tic  951. 

Hind  blindneiui,  deafnew,  anosmia,  ageusia, 

■nd  atactilia,  iBO. 
MioKis,  189. 
Mirror  writing,  278. 
Mitral  inconipelency,   891 ;  direct  effect  of, 

u[>on  the  licart,  814. 
Mitral  revuniilBtinn,  8S1. 
Mitral  Btenoni!,  883 ;    direct  etfect  of,  upon 

the  lieart,  31S  ;  pulKe  of,  878. 
Mointureof  nkin,  82. 
Monoplegia,  deSaition  of,  520;  Bignitlcance 

of,  52B. 
Mnrbun  cieruieus.  897. 
Morbus  cnxiE  senilis.  1018. 


/>n'B  neuralgia,  959. 
Morvaa'i  diseaw,  984. 
MoAquito  aa  carrier  of  malaria,  689. 
Mctilit},  increased,  514. 
Motor  functions  of  cranial  nerve*,  50 
Molar  locatiiation  in  spinal  eord,  486 
Motor  neurwex,  950, 
Motor  patb.  the,  483. 
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1,  916 ;  Wcrl- 


irpoii 


U>  of  DIIU 


a,  547. 


Motor  power  of  stomach,  test  far,  612. 

ntain  fever,  749 ;  sickness,  749. 

th,  diseases  of,  750. 
Moutli,  dryneaa  of,  221 ;  "  tapir,"  9TI. 

th-breathing,   162;  causes   and   sytup- 

iisnf.75«;  facies  of,  162. 

able  kidney,  <i29. 

eiuenls,  forced,  or  associated,  518. 
Moving,  mode  of.  82. 

ous  colic,  799. 
Mucous  patches,  738, 
Mucus,  in  gastric  conteota,  SI 6. 
Muguct,  TAI. 
Multiple  (disseminated)  sclerosis,  1003. 


ur.  of  hig 


pressure,  8S9 ;  (he  ■•  Flint," 


durmurs,  aortic  diastolic,  356 ;  aortie  sjulollc, 
355;  eardio-pulnionarj.',  862;  combined, 
859,  360;  diHcriminatioD  between  oriianic 
and  funilional,  350 ;  do  thej  aecoinpanj-  or 
TcplBi.'c  the  valve  sounds.  349;  mitral  pre- 
systolic, 3,^2 ;  uiitral  svstolic,  363 ;  physical 
causes  of,  347  ;  point  of  maximum  inlensily 
and  line  of  propagation.  350 ;  pulmonary 
diastolic,  359;  pulmonary  syntolic.  858; 
lime,  quality,  and   intensity  of,  S4S;  tri- 

Muscs  volitantes,  202. 

Muscles,  atrophy  and  hypertrophy  of,  609 ; 
atrophy  of  leg,  981 ;  diseases  of.  1005;  nx- 
amination  of,  5(>9 ;  ocular,  insuttlcicncies  of, 
201;  ocular,  paralysis  of,  198;  of  calf, 
atrophy  of,  281 ;  of  eye.  to  tcBU  198:  of 
hand,  ntmphy  of,  ST2  ;  of  larynx,  paralysis 
of,  240.  242. 
^Ujk-Ips,  the,  innervated  by  special  ncrres. 
M3;  motor  points  of,  647;  pain  in  diiMTi>« 
of,  S2;  rigid  recti.  4SS;  servatus  macnus, 
paralynis  of.  967  ;  tables  showinic  evidencaa 


of  dcH 


I,  theii 


representation    in   spinal    cord,  4!>2-.'>00; 

testing  motor  power  of,  MO;  tone  or  tension 

of.  510;  testing  power  of  individual,  511. 
Muscular  atrophies,  occupation,  971. 
Muscular  atrophy,  arthritic.  971 ;    infantile 

progressive  (Duchenne),  971;  progressive. 


luLjOOglC 


ers;  progreBsWe  hereditary,  of  leg  type 
(Cbsroot-Marie-Tooth),   B75;   progressive, 
sptstlc  rorm  (Chiircot),  1178. 
MulHTuliu'Mniic,  diHtUrbancesor.  S3S;  lestiag. 


MiitiH 


,2*6. 


Mjcotjc  Bto^lltitl^  T61. 
Mydriania.  181^ 

eSO  1  cotnpre«8ioii,  980 ;  subikcute,  980. 
Myelocyles,  682. 
HyelocyMsis.  5H6. 
Myoonlitia,  891 ;  pulse  of,  3TB. 
Mjoelonifl,  lOOT. 
Myoidviiia,  61 8. 

Mj-oaitis,  1005:  oBsiflcaDs,  1006. 
Hyolunin,  1007. 
Mj'tilus  edulis,  1024. 
MyiiBdeina,   926;    operative,   91i8:  etiape  of 

faro  in,  ISfi. 

Nails,  diaguostic  appearances  of,  iTl. 

KarcofiH,  opium,  1018. 

Wares,  acting,  21*. 

Nasal  cavitiea,  exauiioatioD  of,  211. 

Nasal  dischargee,  21G. 

Nasal  HCcaosis,  Hi. 

Nationality,  intluenee  of,  upon  disease,  IS. 

Nnunyn,  distinctive  eigiin  of  impacted  gail- 
Btones  in  common  duct,  80T. 

Neck,  pulsating  arteries  of,  SH7  :  rigidity  of, 
264;Hliape  of,  26S;  tenderness  io,  SJI;  veina 
of,  condition  of,  26T. 

Nemalodes,  1027. 

Meplirilic  headaclie.  *S. 

Nephritis,  acute,  SSS:  urine  in,  H4S. 

Nephritis,  chronic  diffuBc  (pareuohymatoua), 
934i  urine  in,  64E. 

Nephritis,  chronio  iulei«titisl,  9S4:  urine  in, 
646. 

Nephritis,  fncies  of,  11(2. 

Nephrolilliiasis.  038. 

Nephroptosis.  776. 

Nerve,  anterior  crural,  paraljels  of,  9flH; 
eiiriith  (or  auditory),  to  lest,  ioi ;  flllh  (or 
trigciiiinus).  latest,  551;  fburtli,  paralyeis 
of,  200,  201;  median,  paralysiii  of,  967,- 
musculo-spiral,  paralysis  of,  967:  ninth  (or 
|tlo»sopharynirear),  to  tent,  6S2;  obturator, 
paralysis  of,  9rtS. 

Nerve,  plirenic.  paraiynia  of,  966;  |>o^'terloT 
thoracic,  paralysis  of,  967  ;  sixth,  paralysis 
of,  201 ;  spinal  part  o(  acceniiory,  [laralyBiK 
of,  965;  supraBcapular,  paralysis  of,  967; 


Nerves,  braeblal,  combined  paralysis  of,  968 ; 
brachial  pleius,  paralysis  of  single,  967 ; 
cranial,  functions  of,  550 ;  cranial,  motor 
functiona  of,  501  ;  lumbar,  psralyan  of, 
968 ;  motor  functions  of  miiod  spinal,  t02  ; 
mutclea  innervated  by  special,  503;  pe- 
ripheral, 500  ;  wsnHory  distribution  of  iiii.ied 
spinal,  506;  vaso-coustrietor  and  dilator, 
011. 

Nervous  dyspepsia.  770. 

Nervous  eructations,  775. 

Nervous  prostration  (neurasthenia),  948. 

Nervous  system,  dlBeoHCH  of,  942;  exainina- 


ralgia,  < 


,    961; 


ipilal.  961  :con|rostive,9.'>6;  crural  (fem- 
oral), 960;  definition  of,  40;  digital.  961; 
intercostal,  960:  lumbo-abdominal,  960; 
mammary,  960;  Morton's,  959;  plantar, 
960;  n-ctal  or  pubic,  798;  red.  of  feet,  956. 

Neuralgias.  958 ;  of  the  trigeminus,  962. 

Neurasthenia,  948;  headache  of,4S;  vertigo 
from,  58. 

Neuritis,  dermatitic,  960;  epidemic  multiple 
(beri-bori),  748;  migrating.  06B  ;  multiple, 
963 ;  optic,  209 ;  spontaneous  ulnar,  96*. 

Neurones,  central  and  peripheral,  481. 
Neuroses,  cardino,  893 ;  intestinal,  797 ;  motor, 
950;  of  occupations,  9.'ifl:  of  stomach, 770  ; 

Neurotic  angina,  896. 

Neusser's  basophilic  granules.  ASS. 

Nentrophilcs,  polymorphonuclear,  581. 

Newborn,  purpuric  diseases  of  the,  916. 

New  growths  of  pleura,  366. 

Nipple,  position  of.  805. 

Nodding  spasm.  166,  952. 

Nodes.  IlcberdenX  1012  ;  on  skull,  161 ;  OH 
tibia.  280. 

Noma,  7S1. 

Normoblasts,  678. 

Nose,  discharges  from  the,  215  ;  diseases  of, 
828;  CMmination  of.  211;  poin  in  or 
around,  218 ;  regurgitation  of  fluids 
throagh.  214:  shape,  colour,  ulceration  of, 
213:  Ftenosis  of.  2ir>. 

Nucleo-albuudnurin.  ''-m. 

Numbness,  tinaling.  burning  sensations,  66, 

Nystagmus,  definition  ond  causes  of,  197. 
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Ohonily,  1015. 

Obatniction,  bronchiil,  83B. 

ObelruL'tiaD,  causea  of.iD  Urge  iDteeCine.TSl ; 
CAUKUH  of,  in  BniHll  intastinc,  TBI. 

Obalructiou,  iDt(«tiDiil,  (cuM,  781t;  chronic, 
TW);  cBiuco  of  acute,  in:,  detcrniiiiiag 
cauBC  of.  TBI ;  ilelemiiDing  ait«  of,  TBI ; 
from  gallBtanoi,  TBS ;  Ooni  stricture  or  tu- 
mour, 7B3 :  rare  vsumm  of,  TSS  ;  feecal.  TS3  ; 
practicd,  from  pareaiB  of  muscular  coat, 
TB3. 

Occupation  neuroses,  S!S5. 

Occupatioii^,  dimaacH  iDcident  to  active,  IS; 
diseaacB  iocident  to  BedDOtal^',  13  ;  dieeaaea 
incident  lo  special,  18. 

Ocular  liuadache,  44. 

Ocular  inuwleii,  inauOlcieacios  of  the,  201. 

Ocular  vertlKO,  59,  ISA. 

Oculo-inDt«r  paraiyue,  IBB. 

Odour,  of  breath,  UlS;  of  stoola,  133;  of  vom- 
itua,  Uh. 

(Edema,  angio- neurotic  icircuiiiHCribed),  9ST  : 
"  blue,"  M6  ;  oauscB  aod  varieties,  87  ;  of 
one  arm  and  hand,  278  ;  pulmonary,  84S; 
kipogrnphiual  occurrenoc  of,  8B. 

Old  age.  diseases  incident  to,  16. 

Oligocylhaiiiia,  5T7. 

Oliguria,  <i2i. 

Omentum,  cordlike,  82S. 

Onanism,  14«. 

Onj-thia,  aTa. 

Ophthalinoplsgia,  propreasive,  077  ;  varieties 

of,  198. 
Uphthalinoflcopic  signs  of  extra-ocular  dis- 


B,  aoa. 


Oplsl 


IB  of,  ai 


Opium,  coi 
<:)pium.poi»oning,  acute,  1018. 
Oppression,  sense  of,  ^T. 
Optic  atropliy,  210. 
Orthophoria,  aoi. 
Onliopnun.  3S. 

Osteitis  deformans,  shape  of  head  and  face 
in,  ise. 

Osteophytes,  1013. 

Otorrhiiea,  178. 

Ovaries,  tuberculosis  of,  734. 

Ovsry,  abwBM  of,  787. 

Oxaluris,  638. 

Onyuris  vermicularis,   description   of,  138; 

syniptoina,  1027. 
OvKlcra,  poisoning  bv,  1024. 


Pachymeningitis,  externa,  ccrcbnii,  9»B ;  spi- 
nal, 990;  interna,  spinal,  931. 


differences  in  susceptibility  lo,  3S;diseaMa 
associated  with.  47  ;  in  aUlomen,  causes  of, 
45  ;  in  chest,  causes  of,  4S ;  in  extremities, 
causes  of,  45;  in  sole  of  foot.  282;  inter- 
nienstmal,  148;  manner  of  statement,  S5 ; 
miscellaneous  causes  of  62;  transferrod. 


Paini 


's  colic,  1019,  1 


I'alale,  uurethesia  of,  295;  perforation  or 
poralysb  of,  234:  ulcera  of  (Porrott,  Bed- 
nar),75S;  vesicles  on,  215. 

Pallor  of  akin,  75. 

Palpation  of  abdomen,  technic,  430;  of  gall 
bladder,  4«T:  of  inteetinea, 458 ;  ofkidne 


;  of  liver,  4 


:o  be  deb 


by,  2ST;  of  spleen,  471;  of  stomach,  449: 
theory  and  practice  of,  286. 

Palpatory  percunsion,  2flB. 

Palpilation  of  heart,  gSG. 

PalsiBH.  facial,  988;  peripberal.  of  leg.  968. 

Palsy,  ErbX  966 ;  facial  <Bell"s).  B68  :  le«i, 
10^1 ;  pressure.  1015  :  shaking.  9.^. 

Pancreas,  carcinoma  of,  BIS:  eysts  of,  S19; 
diseases  ot'  816;  hemorrhage  into,  818; 
pain  in  disease  of,  BO;  phj-sical  eiaiuina- 
tion  of.  471 ;  relations  of,  4T0. 

Pancreatic  calculi.  820. 

Panerealitis.  chronic,  818:  gangrcnons.  81B  ; 
hemorrhsgic,  817  ;  suppurative,  SIT. 

Papilla  duodenalis,  794. 

Papillitis.  209. 

Paresthesia,  trigeminal,  963. 

Para'slheHios.  diagnostic  significance  of,  5S. 

Parageusia.  23.^. 

Paragraphia,  259,  253. 

ParalyKcs,  fttnetional.  523;  infsntile  cerebral, 
1000:  iBTyngeai.  Gowcis'  table  of  243;  of 
lumbar  nerves,  968. 

Pnrulyiiis.  511 ;  acute  ascending  (Landry's), 
965;  asthenic  bulbar,  B76;  Brown-S^quard, 
98S;  combined,  of  brachial  nerves,  966; 
crossed.  ITl :  diagnostic  significance  of  the 
type  of,  522 ;  diphtheritic,  692  ;  double,  of 
face,  174;  ErbV96fl;  foAl.  varieties  and 
causes.  169;  glossn-labin-laryngeal.  975; 
lower  neurone,  peripheral,  spinal,  flaccid, 
or  atrophic,  531 :  ocular.  198. 

Paralysis,  oculo-motor.  199;  of  anterior  cru- 
ral, 968  ;  of  circumflex.  967;  of  diaphragm, 
signsof,  387,  388;  of  fourth  nerv^200;  of 
jaw  muscles.  925;  of  median,  967;  of  mus- 
cuio-spiral,  967  ;of  obturator,  9E8;  of  phrenic 
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nerve,  966;  of  posterior  thoracic.  SHT ;  of 
Blnglc  brachial  plexus  nerves,  V61 ;  of  aixth 
nerve,  £01 ;  of  soft  pklate,  264. 

ParalynlH,  of  spinal  part  of  Rcucssor.v,  9F,i ;  of 
f upmscapuiar,  MT ;  of  third  nerve,  1»S:  of 
ulnar,  B6T ;  of  voeol  cords,  840 ;  progrcssi  ve 
bulbar.  975;  pacudo- hypertrophic,  SIS; 
spastic,  514;  Kpa»tia  Bpinul,  9SS  ;  upper 
neurone,  central,  oerobral,  or  hpastjc,  520; 
varietiaa  of,  620 ;  vasomotor,  549. 

I'araljTBii  agitanii,  ti56 1  facieHor,161 ;  manner 
of  talking  in,  346. 

Faral^'aix  Batumina,  lOSl. 

Paralytic  chest,  itS. 

Paramyoclonus  multiptei,  1001. 

Pnrapliasia,  252,  253. 

Paraplegia,  definition  of,  520 :  herediCarj 
ataxic,  9MI;  signitlcsnee  of,  fiSli. 

Parasites,  animal,  diseueH  due  to,  102T ;  In 
the  BtooU,  136 ;  in  vomilua,  12b. 

Parasitic  urochnida,  1032. 

Parasitic  lioiitioptyBis,  102T. 

ParaaitJc  stomatitis,  T51. 

Paresis,  5U;  doBnition  of,  520;  of  intestines, 


3tid  gland,  g 


;epi 


1  of,  7S3. 

6TS;  Bup- 


puratire,  T53;  Bjmptomatie,  TI 

Parrott's  ulcer  of  hard  palate,  T6!. 

Parry's  disease,  925. 

Patient,  Intern^atlon  of  the,  5. 

Patterns  of  tumidity  in  abdomen,  4S1>. 

Pectoriloquy,  41 T. 

Pcdiculi.  1032. 

Peliomata.  659. 

Pellagra.  1025. 

Pemphigus,  739. 

Pepsin,  absence  of,  fll6;  datemiiniDg  prea- 
ence  of.  in  gastric  juice,  609. 

Peptonuria,  634. 

Percussion,  ouscultatory,  291 :  auscultatory, 
of  abdomen,  432;  auscultatory,  of  heart, 
!M;  ausenltalory,  of  stomach,  4.')l;  coin, 
408;  "flujkins,"  of  ahdomen,  432:  of  ab- 
domen, tsehnic  of.  431 ;  of  colon.  459 :  of 
intestines,  453 :  of  tivcr  and  gall  bladder. 


rori'Hsainn,  of  lunirs,  dcorcaned 
401 :  of  lunps.  increased  rwonance,  403  ;  of 
lungs.  Ifchnic  of.  396;  of  heart,  330;  of 
heart,  its  limitations,  335 ;  of  spleen,  4T3  ; 
onlinary.  of  stomach,  450:  palpaloty  and 
direct,  293;  practice  of,  SHR;  results  of,  in 


■402. 


M.  of.  tl 


ids,  mutninii  of,  290. 

Percussion  stroke,  proper  strength  of,  290. 

Percussion,  theory  of,  267. 

J'erfurating  ulcer  of  foot.  281. 

Pericardial  cavity,  puncture  of,  048. 

Pericardia)  effusion,  signs  of,  338. 

Pericardial  friction  sounds,  681. 

Pericarditis,  acute  plastic,  870;  chronic  ad- 
hesive, 873;  hemorrhagic,  8T3;  in  general, 
870 ;  purulent,  B73;  sero-Hbrinous  |with 
effusion),  871. 

Perlcanlium,diseasesof,  8T0;  tuberculosis  of, 
731. 

Perihepatitis,  815. 

Periacphritic  aWess,  941. 

Periodic  vomiting,  77S. 

Periostitis,  acute,  of  femur  or  ^bia,  281 ; 
Byphililic,  230. 

Peristalsis,  visible,  over  abdomen,  429. 

Peristaltic  unrest,  775. 

Peritoneal  cavit.v.  free  gas  in,  437. 

Peritoneum,  carcinoma  of,  828 ;  diseases  of, 
620;  examination  of.  45T  :  tubervulosis  of, 
symplomB  and  diagnosis,  732. 

Peritonitis,  acute  diffuse,  320;  acute  diffuse, 
fucies  of.  1S1 ;  acute  localized,  823 :  chronic 
ditfuse,  826;  chronic  local,  826;  "hysteri- 
cal," 8S3 ;  subphrenic,  623. 

Perityphlitis,  788. 

Pernicious  anirmis.  910. 


IS  (talipes),  V 


e,  83. 


,  valgus,  and  cal- 


Pslil  mat,  942. 

Phantoin  tumour.  43S. 

Pharyngitis,  acute.  754;  chronic,  754  ;  nicm- 
brannus,  "M. 

Pharynx,  acute  infectious  phlegmon  of,  754 ; 
adenoids  of,  7.56;  onaWhesia  of,  236;  diag- 
nostic appearances  of.  835 ;  diseases  of,  "53; 
distendeit  veins  of,  753;  examination  of, 
233;  hypcmmia  of,  7,'U;  motor  and  sen- 
sory disorders  of.  236:  paralysis  of,  237; 
retropharyngeal  abscess,  764 ;  ulcers  in, 
236;  visible  pulsation  in,  754. 

Phenomenon,  Bienner's,  408;  Friedreich's, 
40S:  Gerhardt's,  408;  Wintrieh's,  40fi,  408. 

Phlebitis,  of  deep  veins  of  leg,  281. 
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I'hlclwscleroi'is,  900. 
I'b  IvgniuDOUB  gatttrltit,  7*11. 
Phloroifludn-vanilliu  teal  for  free  UC1,«I7, 
Pboaenddscope,  iu  ausvulution,  £35;  ia  &us- 

culutory  iiercuwioo,  IDS. 
Plioapbaturia,  e3T. 
Pliotophobift,  DM. 
PliUiisicftl  chest,  2»B. 
Phthixw,  icule  pulmonarr  (pneumoDic  and 

broncho- pneumonic  I,   7i6\    cbrooic    pul- 

inonary,  TST ;  ttbroid,  73). 
Phtliioix,  raciea  of,  18^ 
Pbyiiical  xiKnn,  deflnkian  of,  1 ;  deiwriptlve 

terms  ■pplitnl  lo,  3. 
Ha  mater,  eerobral,  inflamniBtioD   of,  89S; 

■pinal.BCuWiiillBmniationof,  991 ;  ebronic, 

an. 
Pica,  IIS. 

Pigeon  brcMt,  300. 

Pinworni.  Hm. 

Pitultarj'  bod.v,  diiKau  of,  958. 

Plague,  bubonic,  TOA. 

Plantar  neuralgia,  MO. 

Plaainodiuni  malarite,  clinical   relnlioDa  of, 

SM>:  how  detected  in  the  blood,  589;  vari- 

eUea  and  life  hinlory  of.  5ST. 
PUhn'a  double  alain,  G74,  5»0. 
Plouor,  am. 
Pleura,  dineasc*  of,  858 ;   bydalidB  (ochino- 

coccuh)  of,  1031 ;  new  growths  of.  899 ;  pain 

in  discime  of,  49;  lopngntpliicai  anatom; 

of,  3M  ;  lubcrPulOHia  of,  TBI. 
Pleural      and      flvunj-pcricardial      friction 

Pleural  cavky,  puncture  of,  649. 

Pleural  etfusions,  estimating  amount  of,  S5S ; 
physical  signn  of,  858. 

Pleurisy,  acute  (Ibrinoun,  857 :  adheeWe.  884 ; 
chronic,  883;  diaphragmatic,  359;  en- 
cysted, 880;  hemoTrhagic,  863  ;iii  general, 
Sd6;  interlobar,  SnO;  latent,  859;  pulsat- 
ing, 863;  purulent,  882;  aera-Hbrinous 
(with  effusion),  857 ;  tuberculous,  TBI. 

Pleurodynia,  1008. 

Pleuropneuiiionia,  719, 

Plcxinietcr,  -iHii;  Sansoui's,  method  of  use, 
SS4. 

Plciimcter  finger,  288. 

Plica  polonica,  105'J. 

Plugs,  Uittrich'H.  836. 

Plunihism,  1019. 

Pneumatosis,  437. 176. 

Pncumaluria.  626. 

Pniumococcus,  examination  for,  in  sputum, 


603. 
PDewnonia,  "aapirt 


teretitial,  847 ;  broncho-,  8*4 ;"  ether,"  84*  ; 
faclH)  or,  162;  bypoelatic,  S41 ;  lobar,  71*. 

PDeutuonokoniogla,  848. 

Pneumopericardium,  875. 

Pueuniothorax,  865. 

Poikilocvlofiis,  577. 

Poisoning,  arsenic-,  102S;  by  oysters  and 
mussels,  10^4;  by  phoeplioius,  816;  fiah-, 
lO'io;  food-,  10^3;  grain-,  lUM;  lead-, 
tOlS;  meat-,  lOiM;  milk.,  10:^4;  opium-, 
acuta,  1018;  atrycbnlue-,  conralsion  of, 
T*  ;  irritant,  symptom  group  of,  15S. 

Policeman's  dlseaKC,  959. 

Polio  encepbalilis,  997;  inferior,  972;  supe- 
rior, 972. 

Poliomyelitis  anterior,  acute,  97S;  ohronio. 
973. 

PolyiBhthofift,  B3S. 

Polyoythffuiia,  577. 

Polyneuritis  potatorum,  101). 

Polyphagia.  112. 

Polyuria,  822. 

Portal  circulation,  eymptoniB  of  obaCnictcd, 
lis. 

Positions,  forceil,  SIS. 

Poalerior  spinal  scterosin.  985. 

Posture,  in  U-d.  30 ;  "  coiled,"  81, 

Pnecordial  bulging,  301, 

Prrecordial  conBlriclion,  kcum  of,  ST. 

Pnecordial  crepitation,  383. 

Prceordial  splashing  snundB,  363. 

Prteeordium,  sbapu  of.  SOi. 

Pregnancy,  cslra-uterine.  svnjploma  of,  787. 

Present  illncsa,  history  of.  22. 

Pressure  p«lsy,  1015. 

Priapism,  145. 

Proctitis,  7T8. 

Proctospasm,  T9T. 

Progrcwive  ophthalmoplegia.  9TT :  upper 
tulbar  palsy.  97T. 

Propulsion.  34. 

Pseudo-angina.  S9i. 

pBeudo-leucwmis  (Hodgkin's  diseai>e),  913. 

Pseudo- hydrophobia,  748. 

P»ciido-hypcrtropby,  510. 

Pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy,  S69. 

Pscudo-tflbes,  1017, 

Psychical  condition,  62. 

Psychical  epile|isy,  942. 

Psych  m-ffistbeni  as  and  psychro-algia,  65. 

Ptosis,  19S ;  alternating,  200. 

Ptyaliam,  921. 

Puberty  and  adolowcncc,  diseases  incident 
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Pulei:  pcnutrans,  1033. 

Pulmonary  atelectasis,  849. 

rulmonary  congBBtion,  acute,  T18. 

Pulmonary  inooiiiputcncB  {regurgittlioo), 
8Sa. 

Pulmonu-J  Btenoeis,  886. 

Pulmonary  Blenoeia  and  insulficieiicy,  direct 
effect  of,  upon  tlie  heart,  31S, 

PuLwtioD,  i:arotitl,  ii6T;  epigastric,  328;  In 
epiHtemsl  notch,  26T ;  of  liver,  338. 

Pulaationa,  deterniining  tlie  rhythm  of,  325; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  8S5. 

PuUe,  bigeniinai,  8T2 ;  capillary,  2il ;  centrip- 
etal venous,  SM ;  Corrijfan's  or  "  wator- 
hammer,"  880;  dicrotic,  368;  decreawd 
frequency  of,  STl ;  elenienlH  and  technic  of 
examinaUoD  of  the,  3HT;  "^caaeous,"  376; 
hiich-tension.Higniflcanco  of,  3T3 ;  increased 
frequency  of,  8T0;  intormiitent  or  irregu- 
lar, BT2. 

Pulao,  largo,  Hmall,  3T6;  low-tension,  BigniU- 
cance  of,  3T6;  paradoxical,  ST2,  £73;  aig- 
nifloaDceor  variations iii,3es;  alow,  quick, 
37T;  BUbuugual,  271:  the  uomial,8fl9;  uni- 
lateral abuonimlitius  of,  37T. 

FuIhcb  of  Dpcciul  diagnostic  value  (mitral 
stenoxiB,  aortic  st^jnov^iB,  and  inooiupelency, 
arUiriOHclerosis,     anvuriBin,     myocardititi;, 

PuIkus, allernana,  37!;  bigeminun,  378;  bia- 
feriens,  37B;  celer,  3T7 ;  durus,  878;  fro- 
queni(,S69;  maj^nuH,  37e ;  molIii>,  376:  par- 
adoxua,  372,  873 ;  par^'UB.  373 ;  pleiius,  3T8 ; 
varuB,  371;  (arduii,  87T;  trigcminUB,  3T2; 
vacuUH,  373. 

Puncti 


B  of  e 


of  fluid  oiilalncd  by,  849;  di^nostic, 
leahnic  of,  64S;  lumbar,  S4I). 

Pupil,  ablaut  Hkin  retien  of.  190;  Argyll- 
Kobertaon,  937;  contracted,  189:  dilated, 
188;  reeponae  to  accommodation,  and  akin 
reHcx,  188;  response  to  light,  18S;  skin 
reflex  of,  IHB. 

Pupillary  skin  reflex,  183. 190, 

Purpura,  916;  arthritic  IrheumaCii-),  917; 
erytheniatOiia,  917;  fulminans,  BIT;  hem- 
orrhagic, 91T;  rheumatica,  91T:  simplex, 
9!7 ;  symptomatic,  913. 

Purpuric  disease*  of  newborn,  918. 

Pustule,  malignimti.  743. 

Putnam's  combined  scleroses.  989. 

Pyasmia,  6Bfl,  693:  arterial,  877;  symptom 
group  of.  183. 

Pyelitis.  936;  urine  in,  649. 

Pyetonephritis.  9S6. 

Pylorus,  hypertrophic  stenosis  of,  768;  in- 
oompctency  of,  773 ;  spasm  of,  77  S. 


if,2T8;  paiu  overhead 


I'yonephrcus,  fit. 
Pyopneuroothorax,  8US. 
Pyrosis,  ISt. 
Pyuria,  MO. 

Quadruplegia,  deflnition  o 
Quincke,  lumbar  puncturt 
Qulnay  rare  throat,  766. 

Rabies  (hydrophobia),  747 
Rachitia  (riobcts),  1014;  i 

face  in,  165. 
Radius,  enlargeroeDb 

of,  878. 
Railway  aj^ne.  949. 
Rale,  crepitant,  420. 
Kales,  dry,  418:  moist,  KO;   Tarieties  aiiU 

signifloanoB,  418. 
Kaslle^B3. 

Raspberry  longue,  231. 
Raynaud's  diseaM,  9.'>6. 
Reaction  of  dcgenemtinn,  548. 
Reaction  orstook,  1S8. 
Bectum,  carcinoma  of,  796;  examination  of 

and   fludinga  in,  43U;  neuralgia  of,  798; 

spasm  of,  7i>7  ;  ayphilis  of,  741. 
Red  Dounlgia  of  fcvt,  956. 
KcdiieBaofskin,7«. 
KeduplicatioD  of  heart  soundB.  314. 
Reflex,  patellar,  539. 
KeflexcB,  S38;dpvp,  diagnoxlic   signiflcance 

of  alterations  in,  5K9:  deep  (or  tendon), 

537;  aigniflcanco  of  the  supcrfii-ial,  537; 

testing  supvrflctal,  .^36;  testing  deep  (or 

tendon),  538. 
Reinitiation,  aortic,  879;  of  fluids  tlirounh 


the   noae.   214;  of  food, 

886  ;  tricuspid.  885. 
Relapsing  fever,  670;  spirilla 

of.  591. 
Remittent  malarial  fever,  706. 
Renal  cnlie,  1'38. 
Renal  disease,  facics  of,  162. 
Renal  iusnlBciency,  624. 
Rcnnin,  ahnence  of,  616  : 
Residence,  disc 


;  pulmonary, 
<r  spiroch^tn 


^phoric 


I'identto,  19. 


"Sko- 


dsic,"  406;  tympanitic  and  pulmonary,  288. 

Resonanoe,  vocal,  variellcs  and  signiflcaneo 
of,  417. 

Resorcin  test  for  tVoc  IICl,  607. 

Respiration,  abdominal,  S8N;  absent  abdom- 
inal, 429:  amphoric,  414;  bronchial,  in 
diseaM,  41S :  broncho- vcieular.  in  disea.>o, 
415;  Cheyne- Stokes,  891:  " cog-wheel," 
416 :  honh,  416 ;  jerking,  stertorous,  atrid- 
ulnns,  and  wavy,  302  ;  n 
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Ktwpinilion,  tnUBcles  of,  SR8:  nnrmsl  fre- 
quency of,  SH'I;  puerile,  416;  rapid,  SH7; 
rbytliinof,8!t0;  simple irreitularit.v  of,  3»1 ; 
slow,  3H7;  in  health,  410;  in  discBBe,  413; 
thoraeio,  3»T ;  vcKieular,  in  diseaBe,  41S. 

RBSpinlorjF  centre,  3H5. 

Rt«pIrator)'  expannioii,  SHB. 

Rnpintory  eyalvm,  diaewes  of,  828. 

Bentleiv-neM,  3^ 

Retinal  heniorrhaffO,  208. 

Retioitiii,  varietiea  and  nlgnifleanee  of,  MS. 


Rptrac 


cal,  1 


ropento 


KetropharyiiKeal  aliacuM,  754. 

Retropuleion,  34. 

KhachiM-liiHiii  ponterior,  !I81. 

Sti«((>deH,  730. 

Rheumaticrever.no. 

RIteuiiiatic  gout  (arthrltja  dorannana),  101 S. 

Rheuiiiatic  purpura,  UlT. 

Eheumalium,  bcuW  and   Bubaeulo   articular, 

TIO;  chronic,  1007;  gnnorrhfeal, T43 ;  niua- 

pular,  1008. 
RhiniliB.  acute,  8M;   atrophic,   8S9 ;  hyper- 

tm[iliic,  m». 
Khianscupy,  anterior,  ill ;  ponterior,  212. 
Ribhon-ahaped  bIooIb.  132. 
Rib«,  Hexibilit.v  of,  303 ;  Identification  of,  304. 
RickL-U  (rachitis),  1014 ;  foaai,  027. 


d  recti  ni 
Ringworm,  165. 


a,  433. 


Roaew 


1,839. 


R.-ithe]n,  689. 
Roundworm,  1027. 
Rubella,  (i»9. 
Kubeoia,  6H8. 
Rumination,  120,  775. 


"S" 


irvo.  in  pleural  cfTuaions,  8.' 
roni,ni-«,  fil4. 


Saiaani  eonvukion,  166, 

t^nilVBry  glandn,  diBCBBCH  of,  753. 

Suiivatiun.  221. 

Sullownew.  103. 

(*uloI  tent,  lor  motor  power  ofntoniaeh,  6 

HalplQEiti*,  xyinptoinH  of,  7l'7. 

Saltatory  s)>BBni,  8,^1. 

Hand  flea-jiicecr,  1033. 

Sansoni's  pleximeter,  method  of  use,  334 

Sari-ina  vcntrit-nli,  613. 

SarcuMia.  retn>periWneHl,  827. 

Sarcoptes  Hcabei,  1032. 


Scalp,  diHlended    veina  of,   17. 

of,  53. 
Keauning  •p<'cch.  246. 
■•  Scaphoid  "  abdomen,  4SB. 
Scapula,  poeition  of,  30n. 
Scapula,  promineDce  of,  284. 
Scarlatina,  084. 
Scarlet  fev. 


aigniUca 


e  of,  81 


inleinV  diseaBC,  917. 

Scleroderma,  278. 

icIeroHcii.  amyotropbic  lateral,  K6 ;  lateral 
Hpinal,  K8b;  multiple  (diaBeiiiinalsd),  lOOg  ; 
poHterior  spina],  HS.'i. 
Soleroses,  combined  |  PulnamV),  989. 
Sflerotic,  colour  of,  IBS. 
Scolioais,  284;  sciatic,  959. 

^m»,  flitUTing,  202. 
Screw-driver  teelh.  224. 
curvy,  Alpdne,  1025;  in  adulta,  920;  inran- 
tile,  918. 
cjbala,  138. 
[^mi-lunar  i  TraubeV)  apaoe,  402. 
vnsatiou,  disturhanccR  of,  527. 
ense,  tlisturbanecs  of  pain-,  5U:   distnrb- 
aneen  of  leinpcraturc-,  511;  of  tempera- 
ture-, texting,  539;  testing  articular   and 
tendinous,    63ft;    testing    muscular,      539; 
tenting;  pain-,  529;  tutting  tactile  (contact 
and  pn>u<ure).  528.  529. 
Senses,  disturbances  of  articular,  muwular. 
and  tendinous,  535;    tactile,  temperature, 
pain,  niuKoular,  articular,  and  tendinoua, 
627. 
SensilnliQr,  diminished  intestinal,  795. 


Serous  meningitis,  cerebral,  992, 

Scrou»  stools,  133, 

Serum  test  for  typhoid  fever,  592. 

influence  on  disease,  16. 
Shinnies,  960. 

Shock,  symptom  group  and  causec  of,  ISl. 
Shoulder,  stifihess  and  pain  in,  878. 

headache.  943. 

Siderosis,  848. 

Sighing.  391. 

Sign,  BacclliV.  418;  Kemig's,  283. 

Simple  continued  fever,  749. 
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SiloUuiKmiis,  1026. 

Skin,    colour    of,    76;    empbyscma   of,    B!; 

heinorrliages  ioto  or  b«ueMli,  S3;  beat  of, 

81;  Diobture  of,  Si;  of  sbdouieD,  inspeo- 

tioD  of,  43S. 
Skin  reflex,  of  pupil,  ISG. 
"Skodsic'"  p«rcuB»ioD  Dots,  406. 
Skull,  IVacture  of,  1018. 
Sleep,  starting  in,  65. 
Smell  pox,  «79. 

KinoU,  dislurboncea  of  the  BOEUie  of,  SIT. 
Sinokcr'a  patch,  380. 
Dacfliiiig,  il*. 
"Suuffli-s,"  215,789. 
Soiunanibuligm,  H48. 
SomnolcQcc,  66. 
Soor,  751. 
Sor^l1)^  3i5. 

SorethroBt,eler);yinBn'9,T64;d)  pht}ieraid,164. 
Spade  Iiatld,  272. 
8p»Bm,  carpo-podal,  518, 833 ;  habit,  168, 951 ; 

localized,  516  ;   mimic,  1K7;  nodiliQi;,  166; 

of  stomach,  T7G ;  csltatorj',  951 ;  tonic  and 

clonic,  fiU;  racial,  167. 
Spanmolic  tic,  vith  coprolalia,  I>S3. 
Spsumiidic  torticoUii,  186. 
Spasmus  nutans,  U52. 
Spastic  gait,  34. 
Spastic  fpinal  paralysis.  988. 
Speech,  alterations  in  manner  of,  246;  normal 

mechanism  of,  247. 
Spermalorrlicea,  145. 
tjpcrmatozoa  in  urine,  044. 
tjphygmograms,  874,  375. 
Sphygmo)(raph.  378;  diagnostio  indicalions 

fronx,  3S1 ;  normal  trace  and  ita  elements, 

3H0  ;  tcuhnic  of,  379. 
"Spillinir"  the  iiitCKliiics,  431. 
Spina  billda,  286,  981. 
Spinal  snd  corobral  lesions,  aummarj'  of  diag- 

noBtic  points  bearing  upon  nature  and  loca- 
tion of.  565. 
Spinal  ataxia,  hereditaO'.  989. 
'■Spinal  concussion,"  946. 
Spinal  cord,  automatic  ccntrcn  of.  6O0. 
ipinal  cord,  diseases  of.  9 


of.  9' 


ental  n 


r  Inoali 


I ;  segmental  sensory  localization  in,  .100 ; 

surface  and  other  retalions.  and  names  and 

fiinctions  of  the  parts  of.  483  ;  syphilis  of. 

T40:  syslemio  diseaKCs  of.  984;  tubercuto- 

Bis  of.  T36 :  tnmonra  of,  982. 
Spinal  hemorrhage,  981 ;  into  substance  of 

cord,  983:  meningeal.  981. 
Spinal  lepto- meningitis,  acute,  9B1 ;  chronic, 

9>g. 


Spinal  meninges,  inflanimstion  of,  990;  e: 

tumal.  990;  intcnul,  991. 
tjpinal  pia  mater,  acute  inflonimation  of,  99] 

chronic,  992. 
Spine, curvatures  of.SM;  posterior curvatui 

of.  283;  "railway,"  949. 
Spinous  processes,  idcn^tying.  305. 
Spirilla  of  relapeiug  fuver,  591. 
Spiroch»tffl  of  relapsing  fever,  S91. 
Splanchnoptosis,  VT6. 
Splashing  sounds,  prtecordial,  363. 
Splenomegaly,  primitive,  »M. 


Spleen  and  1 
47S. 


rr,  combined  enlargement  of. 


Spleen,  auscultation  of,  474:  causes  of  en- 
largement of,  474;  displaoement  of,  475; 
effect  of  valvular  Iwions  on,  31H:  enlarged, 
to  distinguub  IVotD  kidney,  472  ;  enlarged, 
to  distinguish  from  lefl  lobe  of  liver,  473 ; 
infarclii,  absctvs  and  new  growths  of,  9^ ; 
inspection  and  palpation  of.  471 ;  movable, 
923 ;  pain  in  diseaae  oi;  51 ;  percussion  of, 
478;  rupture  of,  923;  tuberculosis  of,  738. 

Spondylitis,  1018. 

Spondylitis  rhizornelia,  285,  286. 

Spots.  Koplik's,  S31. 

Ijputuin,  animal  parasites  in,  601 ;  red  blood 
cells  in,  597;  crystals  in,  600;  librinous 
casta  and  Cuischmann's  spirala  in,  599; 
gross  (macroscopic)  chametcn  of,  359;  leu- 
oocylen,  epithelium  and  elastic  fibres  in, 
698 ;  making  preparatiouH  of.  696,  597 ; 
microscopical  examination  of,  S96, 

Squint,  198. 

Stains,  Elirlieh's  triple,  578,  580;  Tlebn's 
double,  574,  580. 

Stamps,  outline-,  far  history  keeping,  9; 
type-,  for  history  keeping,  10. 


Stenosis,  aortic.  880  ;  mitral.  888;  nasal,  215; 
of  pylorus.  768 ;  pulmonary,  886 ;  tricuspid. 

Steppage  gait,  34. 

Stemo-mnsloids,  prominence  of  tlie,  364. 
Sternum  as  a  landmarli,  304. 
Stethoscope,  choice  of,  294  ;  difTerential.  !95. 
Stiflbess  of  shoulder  joint,  278. 
Stigmata  of  dugenemcy,  507. 
Stnmacli.  anatomy  and  surface  relations  of, 
447  :  auscultation  of,  452 ;  auscultatory  par- 
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cuivioD  of,  4I>1 ;  cancer  <csrciuomi)of,  T6S 
dilatHtinD  of,  euminstion  for.  iSe ;  dweson 
uf,  ;U0:  ettiKt  of  valvular  Iteions  on,  SIS: 
general  dia){nMi8  orDeurotei  of,  776. 

Stomach  conUnU,  cheiiiits]  t«>U  required  in 
eiaminatiun  of,  60>( ;  deleriulneil  auiounc  ol 
combined  11131  in.  KlU ;  daMrminiDK  Kmounl 
of  frcB  liCl  in,  fiOR;  deltmilning  amounl 
of  oi^nic  acids  and  acid  lultK  in,  UlOi  de- 
termitiing  [lie  prvKeticc  of  acetic  and  bul)  ric 
acids  in,  SI  1 ;  delemiining  total  aoidity  of, 
80»;  diagnoslio  rei.ullB  of  the  exariiin 
of.  6It;  snamiiistion  of.  eol;  mithodH  of 
testing  for  free  MCI  in,  fl07. 

Stomach  contentH,  microMopio  BndingB 
elS:  mucua  in,  M;  obtaining  the,  i 


■e  of  the 


prestnee  of  lactic,  acetic,  or  butyric  aeida 
in,  610;  (eating  digeMive  poner  at,  609; 
icpts  for  lYea  lactic  acid  in.  60S;  l«(>t  for 

Stomach,  dilatation  of,  768;  bour-glaas  con- 
traction of,  "JM;  inllation  of,  4&3;  inspec- 
tion of,  448;  motor  neurone  of,  775;  neu- 
nwvsof,  77U:  onlinarf  pcrciisKlon  of,  4.^0; 
pain  in  diaeaiw  of,  4H;  palpation  of,  449; 
physical  examinatiiu)  of,  448;  prolapse  of, 
eNamlnatioD  for,  4Sfl. 

Stomach,  relaxation  of,  lie ;  aecralory  neu- 
roses of,  771;  senxorj'  Dcunaws  of,  773; 
apimm  of,  776 ;  gucciiaoion  eaunda  In,  449  ; 
technic  of  oblalning  the  contents  of,  458; 
tei>t  for  motor  power  of,  61^;  the  nonDal, 
4&5 :  tumour  formed  by,  in  cirrhotic  gaa- 
trilis,  763 :  tumour  of,  449 ;  ulcer  of,  768. 

Stomach  cou|ih,  SliS,  762. 

Stomach  disorilers,  vertigo  from,  69. 

Slomavh  tube.  contraiiidicationK  [o  use  of,  465. 

SIoiuatitiB,  aplithouH  or  follicular,  7S0;  ca- 
tarrhal, 760  ;  gangrenoiix,  T51 ;  niorcurial. 
762;  pnrttfitioorinjcodc,  7M;  aubvarietiea 
of,  762;  ulcerative  or  fetid,  T50;  unetnie, 
931. 

Stone  in  the  kidnflv,  938. 

Stools,  connistente  and  colour  of,  138;  ab- 
normal contents  of.  134;  blood  in,  134; 
foreign  bodice  and  paraHitc.t  in,  13S;  inucu*, 
pus,  shreds,  fat,  and  eatlsloncs  in,  136,  137 ; 
shape,  odour,  and  reaction  of,  132. 


193. 

Strangury,  139. 
Strawberry  tongue,  231. 
Streptococcus  pneumonia,  718. 
Streplothrix  actinornyces.  745. 
Stron^ryloides  inteatlualis,  tOS9. 


Strychnine  poiaonlup,  convulxion  of,  H. 

Sl  Vltus'a  dance,  960. 

SuboonjuQctiral  hemorrha^  or  ecchymoaia, 

184. 
Subphrenic  frictioa  sound,  382. 
Subphrenic  peritonitis  {abfcess),  b23. 
Sufasultus  tendinum,  153,  517. 
Succussion  sounds  in  tharu:,  iSl. 
^udamina,  86. 

Sunnlroke.  1096 ;  coma  from,  71. 
Suppuration,  iodine  reaction  in,  694. 
Suppurative  gastrititi,  761. 
Suppurative  tonai  litis,  766. 
Suprarenal  eapsulea,    736;   tubcreuloeia    of. 


1   of  abnormally   wido 


9^2. 
Sutures,    signiBca 

Sweat,  amount  and  colour  of,  82. 
Sweating  of  head.  cxceA^ivc  175. 
Swelling  in  lumbar  region,  2it6. 
Sympathetic  nervous  system,  600. 
Symptom,  the  Komberg,  630. 
Symptom   group   and   causes,   of    internal 

hemorrhage,  160;  of  shock  or  collajBe,  151 ; 

of  tlie  t.vphoid  status,  153. 
Symptom  group,  of  coma,  149;  of  dyspno^ 

149;  of  fever,  149;  of  lijpcriiyreiia,  160; 

of  irritant  poiaoning,  153;  of  janndice.  153 ; 

of  obstructed   portal   oirculatlan,   158;    or 

pyemia,  153;  of  suppurativoihectic}  Terer, 

153;  of  syncope,  162;  of  tympanites,  168; 

of  weakness  or  debility.  152. 
Symptoma,  descriptive  terms  applied  to.  3; 

objective  and  subjective,  1. 
Syncope,  67,  70 ;  symptoms  of,  15S. 

Syphilis.  787;  congciii  al,  739:  diairnaiia  of, 
741;  hnmorrhagicn  ncnnatnrum,  916;  he- 
reditary, fades  of,  163:  ofBrteries,741:or 
heart,741;  of  kidneys,  741;  of  larynx,  833; 
ofliver,740;  of  lungs.  740;  of  nervouasjs- 
tein,  1004;  ofreoturn,741 ;  of  testicles.  741 ; 

Syphilitic  ulceration,  head  and  face,  174. 
Syringomyelia,  984. 
Syringo-myelocele,  spinal,  931. 
Systole,  inetfectual,  882, 


Tabes    dor>«lia,     986:     meeenteriea,    735; 

pseudo-.  1017. 
Tache  cerchral*,  669. 
Taches  bleuatres.  659. 
Tachycardia,  paroxysmal.  371. 
Tactile  (CDtiuct  and  pressure)  sense,  testing. 
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Tenia.  echincnoccuB.  1030:  DiediocHoellaUi 
Bagmala.  deacrip^on  of,  ISB;  Bolium,  de- 
soriptioQ  of,  1B9;  lyniptoniB  of,  HW9. 

Tapenonos,  dewriptian  of.  IBS;  iulestina], 
10S9  ;  sjmptonu  from,  loss ;  viicenil,  1030. 

Tapir  moutb,  971. 

Tarry  BtooU,  18B. 

Tarnalgia,  959. 

Taste,  disordere  or,  Hi;  sense  of,  lo  (eat, 
£32. 

TasWa,  "  bad,"  S3S. 

Teeth,  228 ;  daUs  of  eruption  of,  228  ;  grind- 
ing of,  225;  llutchlmian's,  224;  notched, 
doQtated,  or  decayed,  S24 ;  '■  sorew-drivor," 
824. 

Temper,  irritaMe,  or  cLan);e  in,  SS. 

Teniperainenl,  61. 

Temperature  of  the  body,  diagnOBtic  indioa- 
tions  from,  105 ;  talcing  and  recording  tbe. 


Tempemlur 


lee.  dialurbances   of,    684; 


Temperatunw,noniiBl,98;  Bbnormal,  99;  nor- 
niaJ  huHbcu  of  bead,  cbi»I,  and  abdomen, 
99 ;  subnormal.  111. 

Tendemesii,  62 ;  in  head,  walp,  thorax,  back, 
and  abdomen,  53:  in  extremities.  S4. 

TondiiiouH  sense,  divturbancee  of,  535 ;  test- 
ing, 529. 

Tonesniuf,  ST  ;.  rectal.  182. 

Tension,  arterial,  310 ;  entiniatien  of.  SAB. 

Tent,  for  acetic  acid,  fll2 ;  for  faiamiD,  123. 

Text  meals,  SOB. 

TeBileles,  pendulous,  145;  sypbilia  of.  Ml; 
tuberculosis  of,  T34. 

Tests,  for  ttue  IICl,  807;  for  lactic  acid, 
«08. 

Tetanus.  746 ;  eonvulsioD  of,  74. 

Tetany,  518. 

Thermic  fcscr,  1025. 

Thermogenesis.  99. 

Thermolysis,  99. 

Thirst,  abnonnalitiesoftbe  sense  of,  118. 

Thoma-Zeiss  counting  slide,  561.  562, 

Thomsen's  diwasc,  1007. 

Thomcomocry,  297. 

Tbortii.  annlomical  landmarks  of,  804;  hi- 
lalerul  deformities  of,  299;  characters  of 
the  normal.  296.  297 ;  describing  the  site  of 
lenions  in,  307;  (edema  of,  803;  increased 


y  of,  a 


ing  a 


Thomx.  local  depressions  of,  302;  niiseells- 
neouB  Hljrns  and  syniptomB  connected  with, 

pulsating  areas  of,  324,  325 ;  tenderness  on. 


ai;30l. 
Threadworms,  138 
Thrill,  hydatid,  4^ 
Thrills.  329. 
Throbbing, » 
Thrombosis,  oerebrol.  997 ;  of  superior  mes- 

enleric  artery,  797  ;  pulmonary,  648. 
Thrush.  751. 

Thymic  asthma,  928,  929, 
Thymus  gland,  disea-es  of.  928. 
Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  92S  ;  enlargement 
TOphy  of.  264. 


is  of.  21 


I ;  pain- 


lul  enlargement  of.  280;  ssbro  shaped, 280. 

Tic  douloureux,  962, 

Tic,  mimic,  951 ;  spasmodic,  with  coprolalia, 
953. 

Tics,  517. 

Tightness,  sensation  of,  S8. 

Tinea  ttinsunins.  1<>5. 

Tingling,  burning,  nuinbnees,  SS. 

Tinnitus  aurium,  176. 

Tinnitus  cerel>ri,  177. 

Toisou^t  solution,  564. 

Tongue,  atrophy  of,  227  ;  beefy.  281 ;  colonr 
and  pigmentation  of,  225 ;  diseases  of,  7Si ; 
eczema  of.  752 ;  enlargement  of,  226  ;  gen- 
eral diagnostic  appearances  of  the.  230; 
geographical,  758;  leueoplakia  of,  280; 
scars,  fissures,  or  ulcers  of,  229 ;  paralysis, 
spasm,  or  tremor  of,  228 ;  psoriasis  of,  7S2 ; 
smoker's  patch,  230;  nii>pberry,  281 ;  straw- 
berry, '>31. 

Tonsil,  exBuiliiatioD  of  lingual.  1:88. 

Tons! litis,  chronic,  T6S;  follicular  (lacunar), 
7SS  ;  phlegmonous  (suppurative),  7£S. 

Tonsils,  diagnostic  appearances  of,  285 ;  dis- 
eases of,  755;  exudate  on,  235;  swelling 
and  ulceration  of,  235, 

TOpfer's  test,  for  free  IICl,  607 ;  for  orgonio 
acida  and  acid  salts.  610. 

Tophi.  1011 :  on  ear.  176;  on  cyt-lld,  183. 

Topourapbical  areas  of  thorax.  3"«. 

Torti<flUis,  952:  rheumatic,  1008;  spasmodic, 


1,167 


I.  deHnition,  694:  causes  and  aymp- 
ifrina,  8!'6. 


Trachea,  diiiplacemenl 
Tracheal  tugging,  26,5. 
Trauhe'sareu.  dulnCM 
Traumatic  hyKteria,  M 
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Tremor,  diigiiaftic  MMcisdoiu  or,  fiTG ;  fibril- 
lary. &16 ;  varieti«i  of,  S14,  (15. 

TriohiniMLt,  lUaT. 

'i'ncoi-ephaliu  t]iii)Mir.  1028. 

Tricuspid  iiicompet«D<;y  IreKurgltation).  SDi; 
iiK.'oiupvU-iii'e  and  Btvoooin,  direct  eUect  of, 
upon  tliv  hurt.  31S ;  itteiioiiU,  HSi. 

Tniphic  dii>curbBiiQcit,  bdO. 

Trophonruiwui,  »M. 

Tulw  cuU  in  urins.  M2. 

Tulicr<.-lw  in  choroid,  SIl. 

Tuberculin  text  Tor  tubercu1(i»t«,  T8T. 

TubcrculoBiH,  acute  iitcneral  or  <liHi>eiiiiiiAl«d, 
TSS;  acuto  miliary,  or  Iud|{i>.  T^-S;  acute 
pulmonary  phtbii>li>,  TW :  acuta  tuberculous 
menlDKitia,  1H ;  of  alinirniary  cunal,  135 ; 
of  bladder,  TS3;  of  brwii,T3e:  of  Fallopiau 
tuli»i  and  ovarlcH,  734;  of  inlestJueii,  TSH; 
nfkiiincy,  733. 

Tnb«rculofll«.  of  iaryni,  8»a ;  of  liver,  786 ;  of 
lymph  glaodK,  734;  of  maniinary  gland. 
MB;  of  pericaniiuni,  731;  of  perilonuum, 
73:i ;  of  pleura,  731 ;  of  pnaitaic  gland,  733 ; 
ofapinsi  cord.TSK;  of  aplevn.  736:  ofsu- 
prsrennl  capwulcs.  9a2;  of  Iwtia,  734;  tu- 
berculin tent  for,  737. 

TubcrculouH  uli'cration,  head  and  face,  17S. 

Tugging,  tracheal,  ms. 

Tumour,  -  phantnni,"  438. 

TuiuouiB.  causing  general  abdominal  dislen- 
tion,  438;  niediwitinal,  8i>7:  of  abdomen, 
examination  of,  4311:  "f  abdomen,  indica- 
tions from  situation  of,  443,  444;  ofalido- 
tDCn,  mobility  of,  441 ;  of  abilomcn,  which 
move  with  respiration,  439 ;  of  brain,  1001 ; 
of  kidney,  639;  of  spinal  cord,  9fia. 

Ty n I |«nitcB,  causes  of.  436;  syraptoro  group 
of.  1A3. 

Tympanitic   percuaaioa   Bound    over   lung, 

Typhliiis.  788. 

Tyjilioid  fever,  Bat;  complications  and  «e- 

quclie,  68! ;  dlagnonia  of,  664,  365;  facics 

of,  laa ;  varieties  of,  65H. 
Typhoid    aUtus,  facicti    of,    162;    symptom 

greup  and  cnuses  of.  153. 
Typhu*  fever,  663. 
Tyrotosismus,  1034. 

Dffelman's  test  for  (Vee  lactic  acid.  608. 
Ulcer,  atheromatous.  900;  duodenal.  rSS;  of 
stomach,  763;  peptic,  T63;  perforating,  of 


(imbili. 


Ulcerative  stomatitis,  750, 

Ulcora,  of  cornea.  185;  in  pharynx,  838;  of 

intaetine,  781 ;  stercoral,  782. 
IJlniL  swcllini^  or  nodes  over,  378. 

icUB,  poeicion  of,  434 ;  signs  relating  to, 

Uncinaria  duodena]  is,  1028. 

Uncmia,  convulsion   of,   78;   coma  of,  69; 

symptoms  of,  V30:  urine  in,  647. 
Crel«r.  tuberculosis  of,  733. 
Urethra,  discharges  Ooni,  144. 
Uridnwis,  &3. 
Urina  spastica.  935,  1008. 


frequent,  141. 

;rine,  aeetnne  in,  «36;  albumin  b,  «B1 ; 
blood  and  its  compounds  in.  634 ;  clilorides 
in,  636 ;  colour,  odour,  and  eoneiatence  of, 
623 ;  cystin  in,  638 ;  diacetic  and  o:iybulyric 
in,  638 ;  diaro-reaction  in,  value  of,  639; 
elastic  fibres  and  tumour  fragments  In, 645; 
epithelialcellsin.  641,  642:  fut  in,  639. 

Irinc,  in  acute  nephritis,  646 :  in  amyloid 
kidney,  346;  in  chronic  difi\ige  nepjirilia, 
646;  in  chronic  inleratitial  nephritis,  646; 
in  cystic  kidney,  647;  in  cystitis.  647;  ID 
diabetes  insipirlus,  647  :  in  dlahetcs  mclli- 
tu»,  647 ;  in  gout,  1010  ;  in  hydronephrosis, 

!rine,  in  movable  kidney.  645:  in  pyelitis, 
B4fl;  in  renal  cancer,  647;  in  renal  cal- 
culus. 647  ;  in  renal  hypertemia,  646  ;  in 
renal  embolism,  647 ;  in  renal  tuberculosis, 
647;  in  anemia,  647:   in  vesical  calculus. 

biTculosis.  648. 
Irinc.  incontinence  of.  141 :  indican  in.  629 : 
naked-eye  dciwitp  in.  625;  oxalates  in. 
698  :  parasitic  micro-organisms  in,  645  ; 
phos]ihates  in.  627  :  prostatic  thrcade  and 
epenuatozoa  In.  644 :  pus  in.  640 ;  quantity 
of.  621 ;  reaction  of.  626. 

Urine,  results  of  analysis  of,  in  special  dis- 
eases. 645.  648  ;  retention  of,  142  :  specific 
gravity  of,  AS4:  spermatoma  in,  644  :  sug- 
ars in,  637 ;  sulphates  in.  638 ;  suppression 
of.  143:  lube  casts  in,  642;  urea  in,  629;. 
uric  acid  in.  630. 

Urticaria.  S6. 

Uterine  headache.  44. 

Uvula,  swelling  of,  385. 


L.^;,z<.JbyC00gIC 


I'aliar  glotulairt,  67S. 

ValVGB,  ilireut  eSevt  of  lewoos  of,  upon  the 

heart,  311!, 
Vslves.  poailion  luiil  areu  of  *u<libiUty  of, 

389,  340. 
Valvular  lisiona,  cbroDic,  879;  dcfocts,  coiii- 

biuod.  KS6;  brokvn  compeniMtiou  of,  315, 

81« ;  indirect  or  peripheral  ctTects  of,  310. 
VaricL-lK  SSS. 
Varicocele,  145. 
V'uriciwu  oQCuriiim,  90S. 
Variola,  8TB. 
VanoloiJ,  681. 
ViutoirHitor    angina,    694;   apparatus,   811; 

ataxia,  5&0;  irriCtitioii,5S0;    paraljsiii,  549. 
Vater,  ampulla  of,  Mi. 
Veiu,  portal,  thrombucU  of,  ttOS. 
VeUi«,uusculCatluQor,  £66;  cunditioD  of,  HI ; 

distended,  of  noalp,  IT.i ;  dialcnliDD  of,  91 ; 

eDlar)(Gtl.  of  abdomen,  41!ti;    evidence  of 

261;  inniwction  and  palpation  of,  365;  ju- 
gular, diuKlolie  L'ollapKo  of,  371 :  of  vlie«t, 
enlarged,  30^:  of  neck,  condition  of,  267  ; 
of^culp,  diKtended,  175  ;  phlcliitiH  of  deep, 
of  leg,  m  ;  pulitating  jugular.  £G9  ;  vari- 


Veufc 


if  leg,  a 

av»,  effect  of  valvular  lesiona 


Venous  hum,  SSi! ;    pulsation,   3«9 ;    puli-c, 

365. 
Ventricle,  left,  hypertrophy  of,  886;  right, 

hypertrophy  of,  HH7. 
Verruca,  181. 

laryngeal,  60  ;  ocular,  195 ;  varieties 


ts  of,  5; 


Veiiical  tcnciin 

Vessels,  relations  of  great,  to  chcxt  wall,  SSI. 

Vision,  double,  194 ;  minor  iliHirdets  of,  202  : 

red,  aia. 
VIhuoI  ItekU  for  light  and  colour,  contraction 

of.  2W7. 
Vocal  cords,  paralysis  of,  IMO. 


Vocal  frenutus,  3M  ;  it 


iT  aboence  of. 


Vocal  resonance,  amphoric,  41H ;    varieties 

and  aigniBcaace  of,  417. 
Voice,  nasal,  245  ;  ventricular,  245. 
Volvulus,  ^9)i. 
Vomiting,  113,  114;   causes  of,  114;  fiecal, 

1^4 ;  indicBtioDS  Oom  tlie  pre^R-nce  of,  1 11 ; 

nervous  and  periodic,  775;  projectile,  1001. 
Voinilus,  indications  tVom  the  character  and 

amount  of,  VH ;  odour  of.  Viti ;  parasites  in, 

125;  pus  in,  t£5. 
Von  Graefe's  sign,  18S. 
Von  X^ube  and  Kiegel  teet  dinner,  606. 

Waddliug  gait,  S4. 

WakefulneH,  65. 

Wau-r- brash,  1£1. 

Water-hammer  pulse.  8B0. 

"  Water-wheel  "  sounds,  889. 

Waxy  tleitbiUty,  519. 

Weakness,  sense  of,  58;  symptoms  of,  1S3. 

Weight,  ifi ;    diagnoolio  import  of  changes 


1,  «. 


,"  892. 


Whipw 

Whooping  cough,  877- 

Widal  t«8l,  .192. 

Williamson's  lest  for  diabetes,  594. 

Wintrich's  phenomenon,  406 ;  inlerrupt«d, 

Wlr8ung,duetof,81S. 
Wool-sorter's  diwase,  748. 
Wrist-drop,  512,  967. 
Writer's  cramp,  BM. 
Wryneck,  952. 

X-ray,  uses  of,  654. 

Xanthelasma  of  eyelids.  18B. 

Xerostomia,  113,  321 ;  causes  and  symptoms, 


rmptoms,  699  ;  diagnosiii  and 


Ziehl-Neelscn   method  of  i 
bacillus  tuberculosis,  401. 
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